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CHAPTER  I. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Dha'rwa'r/  between  1 4°  1 7'  and  1 5°  50'  nortli  latHua©,  and  74°  48' 
and  713*^  east  longiturJo,  tUe  southmost  district  of  Bombay^  b'es  on  the 
tablt'land  to  the  east  of  the  Nortb  KAnara  SahyAdris  separated  from 
the  coast  by  a  belt  nbout  fifty  miles  broail.  It  has  an  area  of  4500 
sqaare  miles,  a  jK>pa]atiun  of  882,900  or  19473  to  the  square  mile, 
and  a  realizable  land  revennc  of  about  £240,000  (R«.  24>OO,O0O).« 

It  forms  au  irregular  wedge-shaped  figure,  about  110  miles  long 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  about  seventy  mile«  in  the  north  to 
about  forty  miles  near  Kod  in  the  south,  fi-om  which,  in  the  last 
twont}'  miles,  it  narrows  to  a  point  The  district  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Belgaum  the  Riiiudurg  state  and  Bdd^mi  in  south 
Bijdpar ;  on  the  east  by  His  Highness  the  NizAm's  Rdichor  Doilb 
and  the  BelUri  district  of  Madras;  on  the  south  by  Maisur  ;  and  on 
the  west  by  North  Kdnara  and  the  sub-division  of  Kbdn&pur  in 
Belgaum,  An  irregular  broken  belt  of  Patvardhan  and  Sdvanur 
villages  with  a  breadth  of  ten  to  twenty  miles  almost  divides  the 
east  of  the  district  into  two  parts,  a  north  and  a  south.  Besides 
this  helt  o\  land  somo  scattered  outlying  villages  lie  to  the  west  of 
Savanup  and  there  is  au  isolated  patch  of  estate  or  jdyir  land  at 
llebli  about  five  miles  north-east  of  DhilrwAr. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  4500  square  miles  of  the  district 
are  distributed  over  eleven  sub-divisions.  Of  these  six,  Dharwir 
and  Kalghatgi  in  the  west.  Kavalguud  and  Hnbli  in  the  centre, 
and  Kon  and  G»dag  in  the  eaat,  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Sftvanur- 
Patvardhan  villages  ;  tho  seventh  sub-division,  KankApur,  is  mixed 
with  and  lies  to  tho  west  of  the  SAvanur  villages ;  of  the  four 
romainiug  snb'divisions,  Hangal  is  in  the  west,  Kod  in  the  south- 
west, Ranebennnr  in  the  south-ifast,  and  Karajgi  in  the  oast  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  district.  The  following  statement  shows  that 
tbese  sub-divisions  have  an  average  area  of  410  miles  147  villages 
and  80,200  people : 
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■  PVom  nuteiula  Mpplicd  by  Mr.  R,  P.  RobertMo,  C.S. 
*  The  popuUtiott  and  nviDa*  d*UiU  are  for  1881. 
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'I']in  Ime  at  the  I'otnia-Iliirihar  road,  which  runs  north-west  and 
south-east,  dirides  Dhftrwiir  iuto  two  very  uulikeand  anequul  [jortffj 
an  irregular  belt  of  hilly  and  woody  country  to  the  west  from  fita , 
to  twenty-Gve  miles  broad,  and  to  the  east  a  bare  plain  strotchiiij^J 
about  sixty  miles   to  the   north-east.     In   the  narrow  western  belil 
tho  aoil  is  red  and  gravelly,  the  country  hillj*  and   woody,  tho  ftirl 
co<jl,  tho   rainfall  thirty  to  forty  inches,  and  the  water-supply   in 
most  places  abundant.     Tho  villages  aro  generally  close  together  on  I 
rising  ground  with  shady  sites  and  poor  but  hardworking  peopl&j 
Many  lakes  or  reservoirs  are  used  both   for  drinking  and  waterings 
and  there  is  a  largo  watered  area  of  rice-land  in  the  north  and 
centre,  and  of  rice,  sugarcane,  and  bctel-palra  gardens  in  the  souib. 
To  tho  cost  of  the   Uarihar  road,  in  tho  north  and  centre  of  th*. 
district,  the   plain   is  a   bnmd  stretch  of  black   soil.   Hut  and   barel 
except  for  a  few  ranges  of  low   bushy  hills,   tho  rainfall   is  twenty 
to    thirty  inches,   and    the  water-supply  is   scanty   and   in    placet] 
brackish.     In  the  east  the  villages  are  large  and  far  apart,  gener 
poorly  shaded,  and  with  rich  and  skilful  hnshandmen. 

Tho  Western  Bolt,  which  is  five  to  twenty-five  miles  broad,  ia  pArtl 
of  the  rough  wooded  counti-y  along  the  Sahy^dri  water-shed.     Id' 
the  north,  the  district  passes  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  west  of  tlio  Inn* 
of  water-shed,  the  town  of  DhArwAr  fifteen  miles  from  the   frontier 
standing  at  the  water-parting  2t20  feet  above  the  sea,  tho  source  of 
streams  which  flow  west  to  the  Indian  Oce-au  and  east  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal   To  the  south  the  DhArwdrborderpassos  further  east, leaving 
the  water-shed  within  Kiimu-a  limits.     All  along,  in  the  cxtremo  ' 
the  country  ia  wild  with  woody  hills  100  to  300  feet  high,  mgg 
or  smooth,  dat-topped  or  pointed,  detached  or  in  ranges,  many 
them,  especially  those  in  Kalghatgi  HAngal  and  Bankapur,  gitiii 
cover  to  wild  pig,  doer,  panthers,  and  tigers.     Fifty  years  ago  the* 
western  hills  were  occasionally  vieited  by  wild  elephants.     Through  I 
out    this    western  belt    ranges  of    low  bushy  hiUs,  300   to   70 
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feet  high,  run  in  parallel  lines  north-west  and  sontli-east.  Tmvards 
the  east  the  hills  g-nidimlly  grow  barer,  less  rag-ged,  and  more  isolated, 
and  are  separated  by  broail  rich  valleys  whose  tillage  spreads  np 
the  lower  slopes.  In  the  south  these  lines  of  hills  and  isolated  peaks 
are  higher  and  pass  further  east  than  in  the  north.  They  are  better 
wooded  and  the  valleys  between  them  are  more  highly  tilled, 
eapecially  with  sugarcane  and  betel-palm  gardens,  and  they  are  also 
better  supplied  with  water,  dotted  with  old  ponds  and  lakes,  some 
of  them  two  or  three  miles  long  though  of  no  great  depth.  Near 
Tilvali,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  HSngal,  a  grassy  bush-covered 
country  is  adorned  with  a  thick  forest  of  wild  date-palms.  The 
estromo  south  la  crossed  from  west  to  east  by  narrow  and  stocp 
parallel  ranges  400  to  600  feet  above  the  plain. 

Kast  of  the  Poona-Harihnr  road,  in  the  sonth  and  south-east,  the 
country  is  rocky,  bare,  and  uninteresting,  broken  by  ranges  and 
btocks  of  stony  bush-covered  hills,  whicli  at  Airani  and  Kdrur  in 
tho  citromc  south  rise  500  to  700  foot  above  the  plain.  To  the 
north  of  the  southern  lulls  the  black  soil  valley  of  tho  Vnrda  crosses 
the  iL'strict  fnjui  west  to  east.  Fui-tlior  north,  aud  east  of  the 
br-lt  of  Siivatmr-Patviirdlian  villages,  the  gold -yielding  range  of 
Kappatgudd  stretches  thirty  miles  north-west  from  the  Tungbhadra, 
its  three  or  four  lines  of  bare  hills  rising  near  Dambal  in  a  steep  flat 
ridgo  about  1000  feet  above  the  plain.  Korth-east  from  Dh&rwdr 
and  llubli,  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  district,  a  black  soil 
plain,  iirokou  by  a  few  isolated  sandstone  peaks  300  to  700  feot 
high,  drains  north-ea.st  into  the  Bonnihalta  and  other  tributaries  of 
tho  Malprabha.  This  black  soil  plain  varies  greatly  at  different 
timcH  ()f  the  year,  nuring  the  rainy  and  cold  seasons,  from  July  to 
March,  tho  plain  isn  broarl  stretch  of  rich  crops  of  grain,  pulse,  oil 
plunts,  and  cotton.  In  the  hot  months,  tbongh  the  heat  is  never  so 
tiitreme  as  iu  parts  of  Rijripur,  tho  black  plain  gapes  iu  deep  fizzurcs 
»nd  its  bare  monotony  is  relieved  by  few  trees  or  Hhruba  and  by 
almost  no  traces  of  tillage.  Clonds  of  dnst  sweep  befure  the  fiarch- 
ing  wind,  or  move  acrt)ss  the  plain  in  hugo  pillars  a  hundred  foot 
high.  The  cheerless  view  ends  in  an  oven  wall-like  line  of  sand- 
stone hills. 

'ITxere  are  five  chief  ranges  of  hills,  tho  Buddaugudd  in  the  west, 
tho  AirAni  in  the  south-east,  the  Kappntguud  iu  the  east,  and  two 
nameless  ranges  in  the  ar)uth.  Tho  Buddaugudd  ninge  in  the  west, 
separating  Kalghatgi  from  Hubli,  is  about  eight  miles  long  from 
north  t<»  south  and  about  a  mile  broad.  Its  highest  peak  rises 
about  500  feet  above  tho  plain.  The  hill^  forming  tho  range  aro 
steep,  with  ridged  tops,  and  are  covered  with  gross  and  brush- 
wood, This  range  contains  sevend  quarries  of  good  building  stone. 
Smaller  hUls  covered  with  forest  trees  Ho  to  the  west  and  north-west. 
The  Aihini  range  in  the  south-ejiat  comer  of  the  district  with  a 
break  of  five  mdes  runs  ten  miles  from  north-wfst  to  south-east. 
The  hills  of  this  range  are  200  to  700  fw^t  high,  those  in  tho 
north  being  bare  and  those  iu  tho  contrc  and  south  covered  with 
brushwiwd.  Tho  highest  hill  in  tho  range-  near  Airdni  on  the 
Tungbhadra  is  one  and  a  half  miles   long  half  a  mile  broad  and  500 
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to  700  feet  Mgh.  The  top  ia  pointed,  the  Bides  are  sloping  and 
■woody,  aad  the  plaia  for  a  mile  or  two  at  their  base  is  covered  by 
tho  m\\y(inj<in  Hardwickiabiuata  trees  in  thediatrict.  Antelopo  and 
wild  pig'  are  found  in  the  northern  and  wolves  in  the  sontfaern  faiUa. 

In  the  east  the  Kapnati^ndd  range,  of  ipon-clny  and  slate  with 
traces  of  gold,  rises  a  iittlo  to  the  south-west  of  GadH}<,  and,  with 
ridged  or  pointed  crests,  covering  a  tract  four  to  five  miles  broad, 
stretches  about  thirty  miles  south-cast  to  tho  Tungbhadra.  Nt-ar 
Oadag  the  hilla  are  of  no  great  height  and  are  broken  by  gaps. 
For  about  fifteen  miles,  as  fur  south  as  Dambal,  the  range  continues 
irregular  andbrokeu,  a  group  of  hills  some  four  miles  broad  with  no 
mnrkcd  central  range  and  no  point  more  than  500  feet  above  tho 
plain.  Near  Dambal  there  ris«s  u  shurt  fiat-topped  central  ridge 
about  1000  foot  above  the  plain,  which,  at  tho  south  end,  breaks  into 
three  or  four  parallel  spurs  covering  at  the  broadest  a  tract  about  five 
miles  across.  These  hills  ai*o  300  to  400  foot  high.  They  are  bare 
even  of  brushwood,  with  steep  sides  and  irregular  outline,  broken 
by  conical  and  rounded  peaks.  After  a  time  thpy  gradually  close 
into  one  range  which  though  cut  by  tho  Tungbbadra  continues 
beyond  the  river.  The  Kappatgudd  hills  are  ci-ossed  by  four  pasKOS. 
A  well  marked  level  pass  between  Doni  and  Attikutti,  a  winding 
level  pass  through  muL'h  broken  ground  opposite  the  village  of 
Hdrogcn,  a  footpath  over  steep  and  broken  ground  sometimes  used 
by  laden  bullocks  opposite  the  Sungli  village  of  Hire-Vadavatti, 
and  a  pass  fit  for  carts  oppuaito  tho  village  of  li*dpur,  Except 
by  the  last  hardly  any  tratKc  moves  thruuLfh  these  pusses.  A 
few  panthers  and  wild  piy  are  found  on  the  Kappatgudd  hills.  Of 
the  two  parallel  7*anges  in  the  south  which  rise  -WO  to  GOO  feet 
from  the  plain,  the  northern  stretches  fourteen  miles  east  and  wort 
and  shutn  out  the  Masur  valley  from  the  north  of  Kod,  This  .<v)uth 
range,  which  is  a  well-marked  cliaiu  or  ridge  of  liills,  is  covered  with 
grass  and  brushwond  and  fonncrly  gave  cover  to  bcar:^  and  other 
large  giime.  Besides  a  few  passes  fit  for  ]X)uies  utid  bullucks  there 
arc  two  cart-roads,  one  of  seven  miles  between  Hirekcrurand  Masur, 
and  a  second  of  live  miles  between  li&tihalli  and  Masur.  Foot  to 
ten  miles  further  south  is  the  southern  range  which  forma  the 
boundary  between  Kod  and  Maisur.  'J'his  range,  which  is  steep 
and  narrow,  contains  panthers,  bears,  and  occasionally  tigers.  Ito 
highest  hill  is  Maravli  ((300  feet)  called  after  a  village  of  that  uaaie 
within  Maiaur  limits.  Tho  MilrAvli  hill  isscantily  covered  with  trees. 
It  is  crossed  by  steep  tracks  fit  for  ponies,  and,  at  each  side  of  the 
hill,  ransa  cart-road  from  Mosur  to  ShikiSrpur  in  Maisor.  The  rest 
of  the  range  is  low  and  dies  away  near  the  Tungbhiulra.  Another 
noteable  hill  in  this  rungo  is  Madak  near  the  Madak  lake,  about  ten 
miles  south  of  Hirekerur.  The  sides  are  bare  and  steep,  and  round. 
the  lop  a  ruined  wall  encloses  a  space  300  yards  by  200. 

Besides  these  ranges  detached  hills  are  dotted  over  most  of  tbe 
district.  In  tho  north  aro  the  three  isolated  sandstone  hills  of 
Navalguud,  Kargund,  and  Chik  or  Little  Nargnnd,  running  north- 
west to  south-east.  Tho  Navalgund  hill  is  26+0  feet  long  900  feet 
broad  and  300  feet  high  ;  the  Nargund  hill,  about  twelve  mileii  north 
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of  Navalgana,  is  9174  feet  long  3000  feet  broad  and  700  feot 
high;  and  the  Chik  Nargiind  hill,  about  three  miles  north  of  Kar- 
guttd,  is  0105  feet  loug  2U40  loot  broad  and  250  feet  hi|jh.  All 
three  hills  are  steep  in  parts,  with  bare  ridged  tops,  and  Bides 
covered  with  prickly-pear.  The  Narjruud  hill  is  crowned  by  a  ruined 
fort.  In  the  north-west  are  several  hills  one  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  high.  The  chief  are  Takarinpur  about  six  miles, 
Sidriyauiuardi  about  thirteen  tuileK,  and  Durgadgndda  about  eighteen 
lailes  vest  of  Dhiirwiir;  and  Pedadknnvi  and  Hullimardi  about 
thirteen  miles  and  Totaumardi  and  Tupinhatti  about  sixteen  miles 
Bouth-west  of  Dhirwar.  Of  these  hills  the  higlKfst  is  Tolanniai-di 
about  300  feet.  Sidr^yaumurdi  Hulimardi  and  JJiirgadgudda  are 
covered  with  brushwood,  and  Pedadkanvi  Tolanmardi  and 
Topinhatii  with  tree.-*.  Is'one  of  them  are  tilled  either  on  the 
sides  or  tops.  Two  miles  north-east  of  Hubli  is  the  steep  aud  bare 
ridge  of  Dodda^udd,  about  a  mile  long  '2'20  yards  broad  and  SOO 
feet  high.  ]q  iLe  west,  about  Four  miles  west  of  Kalghatgi,  is 
<jau!gi]dd  hill,  about  half  a  mile  long  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad 
and  'iOO  feet  high.  In  the  south-east,  in  the  Karajgi  sub-division, 
there  are  seveml  hills.  At  Devglri,  about  six  miles  south-west  of 
Karujgi,  is  n  not^^ablo  hill  300  feot  high  crowned  by  a  temple  of 
Tirmalappa.  At  Kanvali,  about  eight  miles  south-east  of  Karajgi,  is 
a  conical  hill  -tOO  to  500  feet  high.  Two  email  pointed  hills  riao  at 
iCabur  twelve  miles  south>westuf  Karajgi,  sevei*al  conical  bare  hills 
About  150  feet  high  mark  the  neighbourhood  of  Motibennur,  and  a 
low  bare  rang«  stretches  north-west  aud  south-east  from  Bi&dgi  to 
Halgiri  close  to  UanL-bennur  and  separated  from  the  Airfini  hills  by 
eight  miles  nf  flat  country.  In  the  oast,  about  twenty-three  miles 
south-east  of  Giwlag,  the  ban?,  steep,  and  flat-topped  hill-fort  of 
Mnndargigudd  stands  in  the  plain  200  feet  high. 

Except  a  few  streams  in  the  north  that  drain  west  into  the  Bidti- 
ballaor  (iangarnli,  the  rivers  aud  streams  of  Dhu,rwfir  belong  to  one  of 
two  systems,  those  of  the  soiith-wpst  nouth  and  south-east  that,  drain 
into  the  Tungbhadra,  and  those  of  the  northern  half  of  the  district 
whose  chanuels  run  north  and  north-ea-st  to  the  Malprabha.  The 
only  two  rivers  of  importance,  the  Tungbhadra  on  tho  south-oast  and 
thu  Malprabha  on  the  north-east,  bound  the  distiict  on  those  sides 
without  i>assing  within  its  limits. 

Two  streams  the  Tuxa  and  the  BiTAnRA  rise  in  the  sonth-west 
frontier  of  Maisnr,  and  after  north-eaaterly  and  north-westerly 
courses  of  Hfty  to  sixty  miles,  near  Kndli  in  Maisnr,  join  to  form  the 
river  TuNOBHADEA.  The  united  stream,  after  a  winding  course  of 
about  thirty-tivo  miles,  touches  DbdrwAr  in  the  extreme  south-east 
and  from  that  point  winds  north-east  about  eighty  miles  till  it  enters 
the  Nizdm's  territory  in  tho  south-cast  of  Dambal  and  fulls  into  the 
Krishna  after  a  total  course  of  400  miles.  Though  in  the  dry  season 
the  Tungbhadra  runs  low  enough  to  be  forded,  dnring  the  south- 

Iwest  rains  it  tills  a  bed  over  half  a  mile  broad,  down  which  floats  of 
timber  pass  from  the  western  forests  to  the  open  east.  In  March 
1S73  a  hirge  ferry  boat  %va3  safely  floated  from  Harihar  to  Hesrur 
in  Dambal  where  the  river  leaves  Dh&rvr&r,  a  dialftuce  of  fully  eighty 
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miles.  At  otbor  seoflona  ttie  rirer  is  not  navif^bJe.  The  bod  ; 
places  of  saud  aud  black  cartb,  but  ia  generally  rocky  n-ith  sQ 
banks.  To  dear  the  chanuel  would  be  a  work  of  grt-at  Ifib<inr  i 
would  probably  lead  tu  littlo  development  of  traffic.  At  llariha 
large  Maisur  town  on  the  ri^ht  bank  opposite  tbe  eastern  limij 
Dbdrwar,  the  greatest  flood  diecharge  is  calculated  at  207,000,  j 
the  ordinary  discbarge  at  30,000  cubic  feet  a  Hccond.  Tli 
the  Tungbbadra  ia  not  used  for  irrigation.  Opposite  t 
village  of  Komlhali  huge  blocks  of  stone  mark  the  site  oi  a  cc 
embankment  which  according  to  local  story  gave  way  immediajj 
after  it  was  built.  At  Harihar  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  tine  i 
bridge  of  fourteen  spans  bnilt  iu  1868  at  a  cost  of  £35,^ 
(Rs.  3,50,000).  During  the  rains  there  are  ferries  at  Kus 
Mudcnur,  AirAni,  Hirebidri,  Cbaudapur,  Haralhalli,  and  Havaa 
The  furry  boats  are  round  wicker  baskets  covered  with  leather  i 
three  tu  fifteen  feet  broad. 

During   its  course   along  the   south-east   and   east   borders 
DhArwAr  the  Tnngbhadra  receives  tbe  druint^^e  of  the  southern 
of  the  district.     It.  has  three  largo  feeders,  the  Varda  tho  Kui 
vati  and  the  Hirehalla.     The  Varda,  rising  in  a  hill  near  Ikeri] 
North-west  Maisur,  after  a  northorly  and  north-easterly   course 
about   forty    miles,  enters    DhdrwAr  at   the  village  of  Ouudi  in 
Hdugal  sub-division,  and,  after  winding  north-east  and  east 
ubout  fifty  miles,  falls  into  the  Tangbliadi-a    near  the  north-e 
corner  of  the  KaTajgi  aub-divisiuu  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Earit 
It  is*   100  to  200  yarJa  broad  and  tluws  over  a  sandy  or  stony  bfl 
generally  between  steep  banks  of  earth.     It  is  fall  and  deep  iu  ti 
rains,  and  in  Karaigi,  when  there  is  a  heavy  rainfall,  it  rises  toj 
great  height,  overflows  ita  banks,  and   lays  the  country  round  und 
water.     In  the  fair  season  it  lies  in  long  reaches  divided  by  shallov 
which  are  passable  for  carts  between  the  10th  of  Noveitiber  u 
the  20th  of  May,     Though  it  is  not  used  for  irrigation  tho  rii 
affords   a  plentiful  and    unfailing  supply  of  4lrinking  water. 
Konimelehallij  aljout  six  miles  south-east  of  Bjiukapur,  the  Vard»^ 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches  of  fifty  feet  each  and  two  i 
ninety-five  feet  each.     During  the  rains  there  are  ferries  chiefly 
Gondi,  Mulgund,  Adur,  Devgiri,  and  Karajgi.     The  ferry  boats  r 
generally  wicker  baskets  like  those  on  the  Tangbhadra. 

The  Varda *8  chief  foederis  the  Deiarma,  which  joins  it  from 
left  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Eingal.  The  Dhanua  rises  iu 
Sahviwlri  bills  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  the  Unvn  of  Hri.n£ 
and'aftcr  a  north-easterly  course  of  about  thirty-6ve  miles  fa 
into  the  Varda  about  seven  miles  south  of  Bankiipur.  It  is  a  em 
stream  during  most  of  tho  year.  At  Sbringcri,  aboot  five  mil 
west  of  Hdngal,  an  old  dam  supplies  a  Citnal  about  twelve  mil 
long,  which  feeds  upwards  of  twenty-four  large  jwuda  and  watorsj 
largo  area  of  rice  and  sugarcane. 

In  the  extreme  south  of  the  district  the  Kumadvatt,  rising  fl 
North  Maisur,  after  a  northerly  course  of  about  forty  miles,  ontan 
Dh/irw4r  a1x)ut  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Masnr  in  Kod,  aud  passinJ 
through  n  gap  iu  the  low  range  of  hills  in  the  south  of  that  suf 
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livisi'on,  after  a  north-easterly  coorao  of  about   twemty-fiTO  miles, 

iuto  the  Tuuj^hhudra  near  Mudenur  about  eif^ht  miles  south- 

of   Harihar.     Ttio   stream  flows  bttwoen  steep  banks  over   a 

bed  fifty  to  a  hundrod  yarda  broa<i,   which  ia  Bandy  and  shallow 

with  long  deep  reaches.     An  old  dam  ou  the  western  border  of  the 

district,  thrown  across  the  river  by  the  Vijayanagnr  or  Anegnndi 

Eings  (133G-lo87)  turns  the  Kumadvati  into  a  large  lake  called 

f  adakf  entirely  within  ^laisur  limits.    Two  more  embankments  were 

ftlso  thrown  across  other  gaps  in  tho  hills  to  the  right  and  left  of 

the  Kainadvati  valley  to  keep  the  waters  of  the  lake  from  passing 

through  them,  aud  a  waste  channel  was  cut  along  the  hilla  for  the 

over6uw  waters.     In  some  unknown  Hood,   said   to  have  hftpponed 

soon  after  the  work  was  completed,  the  wator    burst  through  tho 

most  westerly  of  the  three  embankments,  and  it  is  through  this  that 

the  river  now  flows.     In  ISiJI  the  old  water-works  which  had  fallen 

to  ruin  were  partially  restored  by  building  a  dam  across  theXnmadvati 

^whero  it  leaves  the  Madak  lake,  and  cutting  two  irrigation  channels, 

[>ae  ou  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left.     The  lake  ia  about  a  mile 

long  and  in  1882-83  watered  -ISO  acres.     The  top  of  the  old  dam  ia 

I  far  up  t-Iio  hill-side. 
I  The  UiBEHAM-A  nsesin  tho  Kappatgudd  hills  ncftr  Lakknndi  about 
■even  miles  south-east  of  Gadag,  and,  after  flowing  south  about 
fcwonty  miles,  joins  the  Tnngbhadi-a  at  Rati  six  miles  south  of  the 
pare  bill-fort  uf  Mundargigudd.  A  little  above  its  meeting  with 
Sfche  Tuugbbadra  the  Hirolialla  is  about  fiOO  feet  broad.  There  is 
little  flow  of  water  in  tho  hot  weather,  but  during  the  rains  its  broad 

k .sandy  bed  is  generally  full.     The  banks  are  sloping  and  are  of  earth 
^d  gravel.     The  water  is  not  used  for  irrigation. 

The  Malpeadha,  or  Mud-Bearer,  forming  tho  north-east  limit  of 

^tho  district  for  about  sixteen  miles,  roceivea  tho  drainage  of  all  the 

^Lph^rw^r  streams  which  flow  to   the  north  and  norfth-east.     It  rises 

^B^n  the  south-wcat  of  the  town  of  Bolganm^  and  after  flowing  east 

Aboat  sixty  miles  through  that  district,  it  passes  for  ahout  twenty* 

five  miles  through  the  Southern  Mardtha  States.     Then  for  about 

sixteen  miles  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Ron  aud  Navnigund 

sn!)-division8  of  l)hiirw(ir  and  the  BAd«mi  sub-division  of  Bijapur. 

Beyond  Dharwar  limits  it  passes  north-east  for  about  forty  miles 

^khrongh  the  Badiimi  and   Uungund  sub-divisions  of  Bijapur  and 

^^alls  into  the  Krishna  at  Sangam  ten  miles  north  of  Hungund  in 

Bij4pur.     Though  during  the  rains  it  is  a  large  stream,  in  the  fair 

season  the  Malprabha  has  but  a  slight  How.     Within  Dhflrw^r  limita 

the  bed  of  the  river,  which  is  muddy  and  sandy,  is   350  yards  wide 

and  its  banks  are  sloping  and  earthy  and  about  twelve  feet  high, 

^^ts  water  is  not  used  for  irrigation.     The  DhdrwAr  feeders  of  the 

Hplalprahha  include  almost  all  the  streams  of  the  northern  half  of 

^'the  district.     Except  the  Bennihalla  nono  of  these  are  of  any  size 

and  during  the  hot  mouths  all  are  dry. 

The  Benhihalla,  or  Butter-Stream,  rises  at  Dhundshi  in  Bankdpnr, 
flows  north  through  Hubli  Navalguud  and  Ron,  and  falls  into  tho  Mal- 
prabha before  it  turns  north  to  pass  through  the  Badiiml  hills.  It 
□ova  between  high  and  steep  baiika  of  earth  with  a  soft  muddy  bottom 
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150  to  200  feet  broad.  Though  vcrj  rapid  in  the  rainy  season,  bob&- 
timcs  cansing'  serious  damajjfo  to  crops,  during  the  hot  months  water 
remaius  only  in  pools.  Its  high  and  steep  earthy  banks  and  uiuddjr 
bottom  make  it  difHcult  to  cross  dnnn<:f  nil  except  one  or  two  of  the 
driest  months,  and  the  fine  earth  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  though 
outwardly  hard,  is  bo  soft  that  animala  are  said  to  bare  be«n 
swuUowed  up  in  it.  It  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  traffic  of  the 
east  of  the  district.  It  is  bridged  on  the  KArwAr-BelUri  road; 
wooden  bridges  at  Helisur  and  Yfirgal  decayed  and  have  btHtn 
pulled  down.  Near  Navalgund,  about  forty  milea  from  its  source, 
the  iJennih^lIa  receives  from  the  north  the  Tuphrihalla  or  clarified 
butter  streaiu,  after  a  course  of  thirty-five  miles  from  Kittur  itt 
Belganm  throngh  tho  sub-divisionfi  of  Dharwar  and  Navalgimd, 
From  tho  height  of  their  banks  and  the  long  period  through  which 
thoir  stream  ceases  to  How  tho  waters  of  the  ilennihalla  and  its 
feeders  arc  little  used  for  irrigation.  Their  water  is  also  so  brackish) 
as  to  be  hardly  driukable,  and  throughout  ihe  greater  part  of  its 
basin  good  water  is  scarce.  In  times  of  flood  tho  Bennihalla  and 
its  feeders  carry  off  so  uiuch  black  soil  that  it  is  pntbably  their 
waters  which  have  given  tho  Malpraliha  its  name  of  mud-bearer. 

TheGANoAvAU  orBroTiUALLA  river.which  falls  into  the  &eabctwe«ai 
Gokarn  and  Ankola  in  North  Kauara,  has  two  of  its  sources  in 
the  sub-diviaion  of  Dhdrwar.  Oue  of  these  streams,  which  is  called 
Bidtihalla,  rises  in  the  big  pond  at  Mugad  about  eight  miles  west  of 
DhArwAr;  the  other,  which  is  called  Shatmalla  or  Kallhalla,  rises  at 
Hoskatti  al^oiit  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Uhiirwar.  These  two 
Btreams  flowing  south  join  at  Sungodovarkop,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Kalghatgi,  After  their  meeting  at  Sungedevarkop  the  streams 
go  by  the  name  of  Bidtihalla.  At  Bagodgeri  a  dam  was  tbrown 
across  the  united  stream  in  1871  and  a  canal  cut  £ve  or  six  milefr 
to  the  south.  Through  some  fault  of  construction  this  work  has 
proved  a  failure. 

In  the  black  plain  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  district  the  small 
streams  dry  early  in  the  hot  season  and  though  as  a  rule  water  is 
found  by  digging  in  their  beds,  it  is  too  brackish  to  be  fit  for  drink- 
ing. The  people  depend  on  the  supply  which  bus  been  stored  in 
ponds  during  the  rains.  This,  partly  from  tho  difficulty  of  finding' 
suitable  pond  sites  in  so  level  a  country  and  partly  from  tlis 
scanty  rainfall,  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  well 
water  is  also  apt  it)  grow  brackish,  so  that  during  the  hot  months  the 
people  of  the  plain  villages  are  often  put  to  serious  inconvenience. 
They  have  sometimes  to  fetch  their  water  two  or  three  miles, 
while  many  have  to  move  with  their  cattle  to  the  banks  of  the 
Malprabha  and  Tungbhadra.  In  the  hilly  west  and  south,  where  thcro 
is  a  much  more  plentiful  rainfall,  the  supply  of  water  is  abundant. 

'DhdrwAr  contains  specimens  of  granite,  transition  rocks^  old  red 
sandstone,  trap  rocks,  and  an  iron-bearing  chiystoue. 


*  The  geologiiat  portion  ii  Tireiiaroil  chiefly  from  Dr.  A.  T.  ChriatJe'B  and  Captnin 
NewbolH'a  papen  on  the  ReoloEy  of  the  Southern  Muritbft  Country  m  Cjkrter'B 
Oeologioal  Papen  of  Weiteru  India,  328-S78. 
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^H  At  Ron,  abont  fifty  miles  north-east  of  Dhdrwdr,  granite  is  found 
^^vith  a  dark-red  felspar  with  small  scattored  crystals  and  minnto 
I  veiiiH  of  qtiartz.  Throughout  tho  felspar  arc  many  small  bag-like 
hollows  some  (if  them  lined  with  tiny  crystals  ap[Hirent.ly  of 
chlorite.  North  of  Gadag  the  hypogene  schists  and  ^anite  stretch, 
to  Gajendragad  in  south  Hijilpur  where  they  are  covered  by  sandstone. 
On  tho  road  northwards  from  Lakineshvar  in  Savanur  granite  occara 
in  low  bosses  and  detached  blocks,  and  rises  into  a  fow  clusters  at 
the  town  of  Kul  Mulgund.  In  Banlcapur  numbers  of  granite  bouldera 
lie  in  unbroken  lines  generally  parallel  with  the  ranges  of  hills,  bat 
Bomolimea  ranging  more  north  to  west.  They  often  rise  little  over 
the  surface,  bat  more  often,  especially  at  Karajgi,  stones  varying  in 
size  from  an  egg  to  a  cart-wheel  are  piled  into  large  mounds.  The 
texture  is  nearly  as  granular  as  gneiss. 

Transition  rocks  fill  a  large  part  of  tho  district.  They  stretch 
from  the  east  and  south  whore  they  succeed  the  granite  t'O  the 
western  foot  of  the  SahyAdris,  being  only  in  a  few  places  broken  by 
the  granite  wbicli  protrudes  from  beneath  them.  In  parts  of  tho 
Sahyadris  they  are  covered  by  claystone  and  trap.  In  the  north 
transition  rocks  are  found  only  in  the  bottoms  of  tho  valleys  which 
cross  the  sandstone  hills  ;  and  in  the  centre  and  south  they  aro 
covered  by  large  plains  of  black  cotton  soil.  To  the  west  of  Dharwir 
the  transition  rocks  form  parallel  ranges  with  a  general  south-east 
direction,  the  same  as  the  direction  of  tho  stnita  of  which  they  are 
composed.  The  chief  rocks  of  this  series  are  clay-slate,  chlorite 
schist,  tak'-sliito,  gneiss,  liniestono,  and  quartz.  The  strata,  which 
are  generally  highly  inclined  and  in  many  instances  vertical,  seem 
to  h.ive  a  gonoral  direction  of  north-west  and  south-east. 

Tho  rocks  composing  the  liills  round  DLarwdr  are  schists  passing 
into  slatc's  and  shales.  Tho  general  structure  which  is  ymrhaps  more 
scliistuso  and  shaly  than  slatoy,  varies  from  a  massive  and  obscnre 
slate  tu  fine  plates  and  fi-oni  compact  and  flinty  to  soft  and  swtilo. 
The  fine  plates  are  nearly  vertical  and  generally  run  parallel  with  the 
prevailing  line  of  elevation  which  is  north-west  and  south-east.  Tho 
inluyering  with  beds  of  quartz  rock  and  the  jaspideous  i-ock  which 
eeuerally  forms  crests  and  mural  ridges  on  tho  hill  is  obscure.  Tho 
lines  of  cleavage  in  slates  aro  not  necessarily  those  of  the  layering 
tops,  cleavage  linos  being  often  caused  by  tho  ammgement  of  mica, 
chlurito,  or  talc.  Tho  rock  passes  from  a  green  chloritic  schist  into 
all  tho  shades  of  white,  yellow,  red,  and  brown,  sometimes  singularly 
arranged  in  stripes,  in  contorted  and  waving  bands,  red  and  white 
"being  the  prevailing  colours.  Felspar  in  a  clayey  state  of 
disintiignitinn  is  the  prevalent  mineral  blended  with  quartz  and 
tinged  with  iron.  The  whit*?  varieties  seldom  contain  flint  enough, 
to  give  them  the  character  of  kaolin.  This  variety  which  in  hand 
specimens  anpears  like  porcelain  earth  is  found  in  large  quantities 
at  Dharwar.'     It  has  an  obscure shitey  structure,  the  red  varieties 

*  Owing  to  the  toft  nataro  of  the  clay-Blutea  wells  nrc  canity  dag  »t  DhAnrAr. 
Sometiniea  red  atij  nomuttiui-it  wliitu  flny-HlaU'  occurs  nt  the  aurfaot),  the  white  to  a 
deiith  o[  wit'unty  fcut.  Some  of  tito  varieties  when  weathcrtid  osiuuic  a  yellow  ochro 
colour. 
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Chapter  I.        ^j),  which  it  is  associated  being  distinctly  slatey.    At   Dhirwir 
Description.       these  rocks  are  stratitied.     Several  rarieties  are  often  foand  within 
Gkoujoy.  *  short  diatance  of  each  other   iu  the  larger  stratnm  and  tbey  are 

aJmost  always  crossed  by  thin  veins  of  a  browii  qnartx.  Beside* 
by  the  strata  searaa  they  are  generally  crossed  by  other  paralld 
se&nia  which  pass  though  the  strata. 

SlcUf.  Chlorite-slate    is    widely    distributed  through    the  centre  and 

sonth  of  tbe  district.  Irrin  pyrites  is  seen  in  the  rock  wbioht 
particularly  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  trap  dykes,  tends  to  the 
prismatic  and  rhomboidal  forms  in  which  plating,  though  generally 
obscure,  is  sometimes  distinctly  traceable.  A  system  of  joints 
ruuiiiug  nearly  at  right  angles  with  those  of  the  plating  oft«n 
intersects  the  whole  group  of  the  schists.  Near  Dhdrw&r  ia  a  variety 
intermediate  between  chlorite-slate  and  clay-slate.  It  has  a  bluish 
gray  colour,  a  slightly  greasy  feel,  is  hard,  and  has  a  coarse  shitey 
structure.'  From  BauvAsi  in  North  Kuaara  the  chloritic  and  colonred 
schists  and  slate-clays  continue  east-uorth-east  to  Savannr. 
OneUt.  The  rocks  which  form  the  Kappatgudd  ridges  of  hills  and  the 

neighbouring  country  for  miles  together  belong  to  the  ^eisa 
formation.  They  have  been  subjected  to  immense  disturbances 
producing  great  contortions  and  fractures  and  in  parts  a  nmcb 
higher  degree  of  metamorphism  than  is  usually  met  with,  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  dillicuUy  of  unravelliug  the  very  obscure 
strati  graphical  features  of  these  hills.  Within  tho  limits  of  the 
gold  tract  the  ridge  is  siugle  aud  its  structure  is  simple.  Further 
north  the  hills  show  a  double  series  of  hfcmatito  schiat  beds 
intercalated  between  chloritic  and  other  schist  of  great  thickness 
which  to  the  east  touches  a  broad  band  of  highly  silicioiis  and 
often  granitoid  gneiss  on  which  stands  the  town  of  Gadag.  No 
section  showing  tho  exact  relation  of  the  two  series  is  found,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  granitoid  series  which  may  be  called  the 
Qadag  aeries  overlies  the  chloritic  aud  ferruginous  Iwds.  Further 
sonth  a  third  hnemntite  schist-band  appears  at  a  little  lower  leviJ 
also  uccoin[mnied  by  chloritic,  horublendic,  aud  iiiicuceous  schists, 
and  bunds  round  on  itself  in  a  sharp  curve  immediately  north  of  the 
Kappatgudd  hills,  thus  forming  im  anticlinal  or  dip-parting  ellipsoid 
which  is  crossed  by  the  road  ruuuiug  from  Dambal  to  Sortur.  ThJA 
series  may  be  called  tho  Dhoni  .series  from  the  village  of  Dhoni  which 
stands  on  it.  It  is  noteworthy  because  it  contains  sevorul  iuipnrtout 
beds  of  gray  and  greenish-gray  crystalline  limestone  of  considerahltt 
thickness.  The  chief  beds  lie  in  two  groups,  the  one  two  miles 
north-west  of  Dhoni,  the  other  throe   miles  south-west   of   that 

'  CApUin  Allanlyce  who  examined  th«  rock*  aboat  Tlh&rv-Ar  fotinil  that  for  u 
ana  of  lifty  to  a  huni1re<l  mile*  the  direction  of  tbe  laminte  anil  nf  the  stratiti<:a1tao 
kept  constant  to  one  point  namely  north-west  by  nnrth.  Ho  adds,  one  may  pick 
a  fn^oiHuit  of  chlonte  alato  of  a  triaii^lar  pyramiilal  outlitio.  the  i'-xtt.Tnal'[iUn« 
of  which  will  bo  femi^uuiu,  while  tliu  inWrior  in  iliviilvd  iuto  minute  lamitue  not 
fermginouB,  and  coincident  withooly  onu  of  the  planes.    Exninination  of  tbe  rock  in 

Sace  abowa  that  this  minute  lominntion  in  Tcrtical  and  invariably  divided  north-wi*t 
'  north,  confortnahle,  in  short,  to  the  line  of  eleratioii.     The  chloritic  acKiat  Dortli 
DhArwftr  ia  of  a  bluiab  green  greasy  to  tbo  touch,  and  aomctimca  w>  inaa«tT«  ••  to 
niake  a  good  building  atone.     Geological  Papura  of  Western  India,  362. 
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TlUa^  Orerljiog  this  to  the  west  are  other  hEematitio  beds  which 
along  with  their  northern  repreaentfttivoa  may  be  called  the 
Kappatgudd  series  from  their  forming  the  raasa  of  the  Kappatgndd 
hill.  The  character  of  the  associated  schistose  beds  has  chauged  from 
chloritJc  to  argillaccouiij  aud  the  predominant  colourK  of  the  rocks 
from  green  to  reddish  biifl  or  mottled  white.  Owing  to  the  great 
devctnpment  tif  clcavagi;  the  true  dip  of  these  argillatteous  schists  is 
in.  many  places  completely  obscured  aud  their  relations  to  the  rocka 
ixt  them  to  the  west  are  very  problematical.  This  next  series 
insists  of  cbloritic  and  hombJendiu  schiats  intimately  associated 
with  a  massive  dioritic  rock.  This  dioritic  rock,  though  in  parts 
strongly  resembling  some  of  the  diorites  forming  trap  dykes  which 
occur  80  frequently  in  the  gneisaic  region  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
irruptive  rock  but  rather  a  product  of  excessive  metamorphisra. 
The  schistose  rock  appears  topaes  by  imperceptible  graduation  into 
the  highly  crystallina  mass.  The  two  dissimilar  rocks  are  never  ia 
close  opposition,  but  everywhere  some  feet  or  yards  of  rock  intervene 
shofwing  the  gradnation  of  the  special  characters.  This  series,  which 
may  be  called  the  Sortur  series  after  the  village  of  that  name, 
occupies  a  band  of  country  four  to  five  miles  broad  which  is  bouadod 
to  the  west  by  a  band  of  granitoid  gneiss  of  undetermined  breadth. 
The  position  of  this  granitoid  band,  which  may  be  called  tho 
Nulgimd  series  relatively  to  the  Sortur  series,  is  uncertain;  it  ia 
probable  that  the  Sortur  series  is  the  younger  of  the  two.^ 

Gneiss  is  also  seen  at  Laknieshvar  in  SAvanur  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream  running  nearly  east  and  west  with  a  dip  of  35°  towards  the 
Bonth,  and  further  north  it  rises  into  a  low  ronnd-backed  ridge. 

Among  the  gacissic  rocks  are  several  conspicuous  haematite  schist 
beds.  These,  with  others  parallel  to  thetn,  stretch  south-east  to 
Kittar  and  Dhirwdr  with  a  change  of  strike.  A  moderate-sized 
haematite  schist -bed  of  a  rich  and  dark  purple  and  dipping  eaat  by 
north  at  a  high  angle  forms  a  well-marked  buttress  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  Chik  Narguud  hill.  Further  sonth  at  Nargund, 
about  thirty  miles  north-east  of  DhArwAr,  a  species  of  gneissic  rock 
appears  with  a  strike  which  is  almost  invariably  north-north-west 
■varying  to  north-west  by  north.  The  lower  part  of  the  hill,  which 
l*iaes  abruptly  from  the  black  plain,  consists  of  schistose  varieties 
of  gneissic  rocks  which  are  capped  by  several  feet  of  typical 
Quartzites  forming  a  narrow  plateau  about  a  mile  long  with  a  very 
fine  series  of  pi'ocipitous  scarps  all  round.  The  contact  of  the 
Ijasemont  bed  and  underlying  gneissic  schist  is  seen  on  the  path 
leading  up  to  tho  Nargund  fort.  At  that  spot  the  schist  is  a  gray 
to  purpio  gritty  micaceous  schist  dipping  50°  to  70°  east  by  north. 
On  the  schist  is  a  bed  of  brecciatea  quartzite  conglomerate  from 
one  and  a  hiilf  to  four  feet  thick,  overlaid  by  bluish  waxy  quartzite, 
BTid  this  again  by  buff  and  pale  salmon  beds.  On  the  summit  the 
leJs  dip  fi'om  both  ends  towards  the  centre  with  a  slight  southerly 
nclination  at  augles  of  5°  to  10°  The  west  end  is  rather  higher 
,n  tho  east  end  and  is  about  1000  feet  above  the  plaiu.^ 
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Talc-slato  occurs  in  the  centro  of  tlie  district.  Here  talc  ill 
fpoqucntly  mixed  with  quartz,  andthe  rock  has  the  jreueral  appeartuiool 
of  mica-slate.  At  Kargnnd  and  Chile  Nargnml  the  ntratA  of  thkl 
T^ricty  have  u  nearly  vertical  dip,  aud  their  direction  is  south-eMlj 
by  south.  In  the  south-east  of  the  dislrici,  potstone  and  Boapstone] 
arc  found  a.ssociatod  with  the  talo-elatea. 

In  the  north-east  of  the  district  limpstone  of  a  yelln-wish,  grajJ 
bJuo,  and  whitish  colour  is  found.     Its  strata  are  highly  incUueu  ant* 
their  general  direction  appears  to  bo  north  hy  w&st,  and  soath  bjl 
east.     The  fracture  is  generally  flat  conchoidal. 

Chile  Nargund  hill  ia  capped  by  an  inclined  plane  of  qnai'tziti 
dipping  30^  to  35°  north-oast.     The  north  side  of  the  inclined  pla 
is  probably  faulted  against  the  gneiss,  but  the  base  of  tho  hill  if 
BO  obscured  by  talxis  or  rock-ruius  cemented  into  a  breccia  ' 
the  soaking  in  of  tiifaceous  limestone  that  it  is  iinpossihlo  to 
tho  fciult.     In  the  whole  country  from  Dharwar  to   beyond  Kitb 
in  Bolganni  the  quarfz  oc-(':ars  in  largo  beds  forming  summits 
parallel  ranges  of  hills.     These  beds  Iiave  resisted  the  attacks  i 
weather  while  tho  soft  clay-slates  with  which  they  are  associat 
hnre  giren  way.     The  quartz  in  these  beds  is  in  general    de 
coloured  with  iron ;    but  there  are  some   varieties  which  have 
gray  colour,  a  splintery  fracture^  and  a  resemblance  to  homstone 
In  many  instances  the  base  of  the  rock  is  white  or  gray  and  iij 
crossed  in  all  directions  by  dark-brown  veins  highly  charged  witb 
iron.    In  some  specimens  the  dark-brown  variety  is  in  much  larc 
quantity  than  tho  white  basis;  and  then  tho  white  appears  as  if 
had  been  broken  into  a  nuuiber  of  small  angular  fragments  whic 
had   been  afterwards  united  by  the  consolidation    of  the    brov 
variety  from  the  fluid  form.     This  variety,  containing  numeroa 
small  hollows  which  aro  lined  with  red  haematite  in  the  shupo  • 
■talootites,  or  having  a  blistered  or  mammillary  form,  is  found  i^ 
the  Kappatgudd  range. 

Old  red  sandstone   occupies  all   the  north-eaafc   comor  of 
district.     It  also  forms  tho  sammitsof  tho  Navnlgnnd  and  Nargnoj 
hills  on  all  of  which  it  appears  in  large  tahular  masses.     Theso  hillf 
have  horizontal  strata^  level  summits,  and  for  many  miles  keep 
same  height.     At  Navalgund  the  sandstone  rests  on  granite,  ; 
at  Nargund  on  the  talc-slates  of  the  transition  class.     In.  the  hiltj 
of  Nargund  and  Chik  Nargund  both  the  sandy  and  the  con 
varieties  are  found  very  near  each  other     In  oue  part  of  tho 
Narguud  hill  the  compact  variety  ha.**  on  a  largo  scale  somewll 
a  spheroidal    structure.      In  the  south-east  of   the   NargonJ 
is  a  large  mass  of  a  diaphanous  quartz  of  bluish  coloar  ajid 
scattered  grains  of  felspar. 

Trap  rocks  do  not  occur  in  great  abuudance.    Basaltic  green  st 
also    called  diorito,  consists  almost  wholly  of  hornblende,  beiaj 
largely  granular  and  entirely  crystalline  and  of  a  dark-green  colon 
It    occasionally    appears  mixed    with  spots    of    white    aud 
green    when   it   is  composed   of  equal    quantities  of   felspar 
hornblende.      Dykes    of    this    formation    sometimes    stand    ' 
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the  sar^u^  in  long*  ridges  which  appear  like  linen  of  rooks. 
In  other  places  greenstone  occura  in  l«>o8e  spheroidal  Mocks  aud 
pieces  on  the  snrfaoe  aud  partly  imbedded  in  the  soil  generally 
pointing  to  an  nndorlyiug  dyke.  Granite  and  greenstone  dykes  are 
ocoaaionallv  seen  at  the  ba^so  of  the  hille  west  of  Dh^rwiir  and  Hubli, 
where  tho  jaspidcons  and  chlorifcic  schists  forming  those  hills  bear 
evident  marks  of  the  altemtion  produced  by  the  intrusion  of  these 
<lykes.  From  Hnhli  south  to  the  Mai»ur  frontier  such  greoTistono 
dykes  become  moro  frequent.  Near  the  centre  of  tho  Kappat^udd 
hills  an  immense  dyke  of  basaltic  greenstone  emerges  from  the  base 
of  the  strata.  Numerous  Bmaller  dykes  cross  other  parts  of  the 
extensive  plain  to  the  west,  north,  and  east  of  these  hills.  Near 
B^vanur  dykes  of  green-stone  become  more  frequent  accompanied 
by  dtipositions  of  limestone  which  filU  fissures  in  the  schists  and 
ovopHpreada  their  surface  beneath  the  alluvial  soil.  The  direction 
of  tho  beds  at  Siivanur  suffers  a  deflection  after  leaving  Dh&rw&r  of 
about  ^U'',  being  nearly  due  north  and  south,  dipping  at  an  angle 
of  about  40^  Cowards  the  east.  They  end  on  the  oorLh-east  between 
Siivannr  and  Gadng  close  to  Ejftkmeshvnr.  Here  a  spur  from  the 
chief  north  aud  south  line  of  elevation  runs  nearly  east  and  west 
dipping  towards  the  south.  SoToral  similar  spnrs  are  crossed 
^otwcen  Banr^si  and  Lakmeshvar,  and  the  dykes  of  the  greenstone 
in  a  similar  direction. 

Iron-bearing  clay-stone  or  laterite  occurs  tn  different  parts  of  tho 
district,  but  chiefly  in  the  west.  In  different  stations  it  is  found 
resting  on  granite,  transition  rock,  trap,  and  sandstone. 

The  climate  of  the  district  is  on  tho  whole  hefilthy  and  agreeable. 

It  is  pleaaantest  in  a  tract  parallel  with  the  Sahyddri  crest  between 

the  western  forests  and  the  treeless  east,  within  whose  limits  lie 

Dhirwir,  Hubli,  Kod,  and   Baokdpur.     The  year  may  be  divided 

(into    five   seasons.      Shower   months    from   the  middle  of   April 

the    beginning  of  June;    the  south-west   rains    from   June  to 

lOctober  when  the  climate  is  cool  and  damp  ;  the  north-cast  rains 

in  October  and   November ;  the  cold  months  December,  January, 

and    half    of    February ;    and    the  hot  mouths,   with   harsh  east 

winds,  from  the  iniddlt;  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April.     Tho 

first  signs  that  fresh  south-west  rains  is  beginning  are  the  moi'uing 

fogs  that  often  cover  the  country  till  about  nine  o'clock  in  March. 

^The  air  is  hottest  about  the  beginning  of  April,  the  temperature 

ometimes  rising  to  100"  or   lo3°.     By  the  middle  of  April  the 

beight  of  the  hot  season,  which  is  never  severe,  is  over.    The  easterly 

Fwindfl  blow  with  less  force  and  at  times  give  way  to  a  westerly 

breeze  which  lowers  the  tempemtnro   in  the  day  tirno  and  coola 

,  and  freshens  the  nights.    During  the  calms  between  tho  regnlar 

at  and  west  winds,  towards  the  end  of  March  and  in  April,  whirU 

Fwindfl  or  as  they  are  locally  called  dovu'iihdU  or  devil  winds  are 

^raraon.     A  number  of  dust  columns  in  the  form  of  a  speaking 

tmmpet  or  a  waterspout  chase  each  other  over  the  treeless  plain 

from  east  to  west  or  south-east  to  north-west  making  a  vortex  of 

heated  air  whose  whirl  raises  dust,  sand,  straw,  baskets,  clothes,  and 

r  other  light  articles  sometimes  200  to  300  feet  high.    They  com&j 
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In  tlio  west,  duiiDj^  October  aud  November,  tbe  morDing 
open  with  heavy  fog  and  dew.  As  soon  as  the  rains  ar 
before  the  begiuuiu]«j  of  November,  ii  constant  cold  breeze 
from  the  east  or  north-eaat.  This  wind  brings  with  it  the  no 
oast  or  Madrfis  monaoon.  In  the  eastern  sub-divisions  theiTfl 
generall)'  a  considerable  rainfjill  at  this  time,  and,  in  November 
December,  oven  aa  far  west  as  Dharwar,  there  are  occasional  show 

Throughout  the  district,  during  Deoerabor  and  January,  the  c 
nre  clear  and  cool,  the  nights  cold,  and  tho  east  wiiid  bleak 
and  piercing.  In  December  and  January  there  are  generally  he 
dewa.  About  the  beginning  or  middle  of  February  the  clin 
suddenly  changes  from  cold  to  hot,  the  heat  increasing  till  about 
beginning  or  middle  of  April.  The  days  are  clear  and  hot,  tho 
the  heat  is  never  so  trying  a."*  in  many  parts  of  the  Bombay  Doo 
and,  except  in  the  east,  the  night"*  are  almost  always  cool.  Dui 
these  dry  weeks,  in  the  noontido  glare,  a  traveller  crossing  one  o£ 
ewetlingfi  of  tho  black  soil  plain  sometimes  finds  himself  close  to 
ahoreof  a  wide  islatid-studded  sea.  This  is  tho  suu  horse  bisu  luhia 
or  mirage  and  the  islands  are  the  twisted  lino  of  the  distant  hilli 

Thermometer  readiugs  at  DhArwar  for  the  five  years  ending  1 
give  a  maximum  temperature  of  99*^  in  April  1878  and  a  miuin 
tomperaturo  of  58''  in  December  1882.  During  the  four  moi 
from  Febrnary  to  May  tho  maximum  temporatnro  has  varied  f 
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86"  to  99",  the  minimnm  temperature  from  C6°  to  74°,  the  mean 
maximum  from  81°  to  9Q°j  the  mean  minimum  from  70°  to  77°,  and 
the  mean  range  from  7°  to  22°;  from  June  to  October  the  maximum 
has  varied  from  75°  to  90°,  the  minimum  from  68°  to  70*,  the  mean 
maximum  from  72°  to  94°,  the  mean  minimum  from  63°  to  74°,  and 
the  mean  range  from  3°  to  20°;  and  from  November  to  January,  the 
maximum  h£w  varied  from  81°  to  94°,  the  minimum  from  58"  to  70°, 
the  mean  maximum  from  75°  to  89°,  the  mean  minimum  from  62*' 
to  71°,  and  the  mean  range  from  6°  to  23°.  The  following  table 
gives  the  details : 

DhArwjLr  Tbxrmoxeter  BsAmsas,  1878-1882. 
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CHAPTER    IT. 

PRODUCTION. 

'  Pahts   of  DhfirwiJr    are   believed   to   have   formerly   yielded 
considernblt!  amouut  of  gold.     Even  now  the  neif^hbouring  village 
Vi'arly   wash  small  quantities  of  gold  dust  out  of  thH   saud    of  tb 
Doui  in  Gftdag  and  of  some  of  the  Kod  and  R^Lnehennur  str 
in  the  sonth  and  south-east.     The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
Bauibal  ia  Gadag  and  of  Chin  Mulgund  in  Kod  are  also  to  anae^ 
extent  golti-yieldiag.    The  beds  of  the  Doni  and  other  streams  wLi^ 
have  their  rise  in  the  Kappatgudd  hills  contain  gravel   and  sand  is  i 
which  gold  dust  is  found  associated  with  magnetic  iron    saDd^  Kt^' i 
carbonate  of  silver,  and  copper.     In  18;i9  the  Collector  o£  Phjlrw 
forwarded  to  GovDmraent  a  few  pieces  of  gold  and  some  gold  da 
from  the  Kappatgudd  hills,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  Govemtaef 
sent  one  of  his  assistants  to  make  further  inquiriea.  The  assay  xnaste 
to  whom  the  gold  and  sand  were  forwarded  for  examination,  repor 
that  the  two  pieces  of  gold  weighed  15^  grains,  that  their  tonch  i 
92-75,  that  the  amount  of  pure  gold  was  1  (--S?  grains,  iind  that  ih 
alloy  was  silver.     While  at  Sortur  the  Collector  had  two  or  thr 
pots  of  gold  dust  washed  which  yielded  gold  worth  about  6«.  (Rs.3k 
At  the  ^ame  time  he  sent  to  Government  about  five  pounds  of  da 
in  which  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  gold  was  detected.    A  farther  ( 
of  gold  dust,  except  that  it  contained  particles  of  gold  of  a  i  , 
quality,  yielded  nearly  the  same  result.     In  1852  Lieutennut  At^ 
was  deputed  to  maku  a  geological  snrvey  and  report  on  the  nun 
resources  of  the  Bombay  Kanwltak.     He  reported  au    exc 
great  development  of  iron  pyrites  iu  the  gold  region,  and  obs 
that    were    it    nut   that   all   the   conditions   ou  which    the   la 
development  of  the  precious  metals  depends  were  here  foond^ 
conjunction  with  the  pyrit«s,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  sr 
quantity  of  giild  found  in  the  streamlets  was  derived  from  the  in 
pyrites.*     Lieutoiiaut  Aytonn  seems  not  to  have  trace<]  tho  gold! 
ita  source  though  he  correctly  inferred  that  the  source  was  amoq 
the  chlorite  slate  hills  to  the  west.    He  mentions  that  he  occa 
found  small  pepit^s  of  gold  of  a  pear  shape,  but  does  not 
places  whero  they  occurred.     In  1854  the  Hev.  A.  R.  Cl&rk^ 


1  The  gold  purtion  it  compiled  chieSy  rrom  s  report  on  the  aariferotu  rocka  (rf  I 
Danibal  hilUhy  Mr.  K.  H.  Foote,  F.O.S.,  iu  Bombay  GorenuDent  B«ocird4.  Gu 
Depftrtment.  XXII.  of  1874. 

"According  to  Mr.  Twlv  except  in  clay  Bubista  nuar  Atti^Kntti,  Id  wbicb  _ 
cabickl  cryitala  ue  fotuid  in  moderate  numbers.  tb«  deTelopmeut  of  iruo  nrhlMi 
anuU.  "       ^ 
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OTi&rd*a,  New  SvUuey,  applied  for  ioformation  on  the  subject  of 

imI  WftB  furaUbeU  with  the  details  of  pre\noas  wurkings.     lu 

le  was  infuriaod  by  Govemmont  tlmt  though  small  (|uantitie5 

i  had  been  always  obtaiued  from  the  Dauibal  h'llU,  it  had 

boco  foond  in  quantities  large  enough  to  repay  the  regular 

ijT  uf  the  fields  by  oiher  than  the  per^Mns  resident  in  the  place. 

j(>   Mr     (i.    \V.  Klliut,  assiatuut  cutlectur  of  Belgaum,    was 

[ly  'd   in  examioing  tbo  gold-)ielding  streams  of  tho 

-.     In  I8i>S,  after  making  inquiriea,  he  forwarded  a 

staining  a  quantity  of  titaniferoas  sand  and  also  another 

specific  gravity  which  had  tho appearance  of  platinum. 

lo   was   Bent  t*)  the  Government  Chemical  Analyser  who 

the  Kand  consisted  of  ttilicious  particles  mixed  with  crystals 

e  of    ir\>n    with    very    minute   quantities   of  gold.     There 

lead,  plaLinuro,  or  other  met&I,  and  the  gold  woji  in  too  small 

ty  U>  repay  the  cost  of  working,     lu  1861,  Mr.  C.  LeSonef, 

ian  gold-djggor,  who  had  two  years'  experience  in  Victoria, 

riait  the  place  and  make  further  search.     He  examined 

t^dd    hills  and  wrote  to  Qovemment  suggesting  that, 

of  t?xploriiig  the  hills  ou   the  part  of   Government  as  he 

'  pn^po&ed,  he  might  be  allowed  to  examine  them  ou  behalf 

nt  stock  company.     This  was  allowed  on  the  terms  usually 

I  by  Government  to  such  companies.      In  1862,  Mr.  LeSonef 

idGovomment  through  the  Collector  of  Dhftrwiir  that  he  had 

red  gold  near  Sortur  which  he  could  work  at  a  profit,  and  that 

markod  off  a  tract  of  laud  which  he  wished  to  secure  for  the 

In  180.^  ho  asked  that  a  certain  block  or  blocks  of  waste 

ying  between  Kumlu  and  BubU  might  bo  granted  to  him  for 

rpoae  of  gold  mining,  so  that  tho  tract  might  not  be  intruded 

py  other  gold-mining  companies,  and  stated  that  for  all  gold 

wl  he  would  undertake  to  pay  Government  a  royalty.     In  iJStiS 

informed  that  Government  would  take  his  application  into 

BTfttiou  on  his  statiug  precisely  the  nature  ot  tlie  concessious 

^^bed  and  on  his  showing  that  his  (:c)icnie  had  some  chance 

mm.     Before  this  letter  was  sent  Mr.  LeSouef  disappeared. 

ilmg  to  Mr.  Footo,  Mr-  LeSonef  spent  £15,000  (Rs.  1,50,000) 

oom]}auy's  money  and  obtained  no  return  except  a  few  small 

!ta  uf  Australian  gold  which  he  sent  to  liorabay  from  time  to 

0  allay  the  fears  of  the  shareholders.' 

1874.  Mr.  B.  B.  Foote,  F.G.S.,  was  sent  to  survey  the  hills, 
kve  Lhe  following  account  of  this  gold-3neldittg  region  :  AH  the 
ta  said  by  the  people  to  yield  gold  rise  within  the  limits  of  the 
occupied  by  the  Sortur  series  to  tho  west  of  tho  Kappatgudd 

1  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Gadag,  and  the  upper  course  of 
ktrtar  stream.      The   richest   tract    lies   entirely    within    the 

ocoonied    by    the    psoudo-diorite    and     associated    chloritio 

A.     Quartz  reefs  occur  in   all  the  rocks  of   this   tract,   bub 

Iviog  within    the    limits   of   the  Sortur  series  are  the  best 

■o,  aod,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  the  most  promising  lie. 
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DISTRICTS. 


their  direction  boing  mostly  north-west  and  Boath-east,  or  paralM 
to  the  strike  of  the  bedding.  The  surface  of  the  chief  nch  hu 
been  UDoch  broken  by  gold-seekora.  The  quartz  rt^cfs  occumaj 
in  the  other  series  are  mostly  weH-markea-  With  one  or  t*» 
exceptions,  they  run  in  different  directions,  many  niuning  in  the  Una 
of  the  strike  of  the  bedding,  and  many  catting  across  the  strike  b 
variouH  directions.  The  most  remarkable  quartz  reef  in  the  wholt 
gold-bearing  tract  lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  cast  of  tho  east«n 
boundary  of  tho  Sorttir  series,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  rid^-  lying 
Eortli-weatby  north  of  Atti-Katli,  a  '^mallTillng'oon  tho  road  betwea 
Dambal  and  Sortar.  This  reef,  which  runs  nortli-vrcat  and  soot  fa -«a8^ 
lies  in  the  line  of  bedding  of  a  series  of  reddish  iron-clay  -' ■ -^ 
with  chloritic  bands,  both  containing  numerous  cubical  cr_\  - 
pyrites  now  converted  into  limonite  by  pseudo-morphosis.  I'ia 
reef  is  rather  less  than  half  a  mile  iu  entire  length  and  only  is 
a  small  part  of  this  is  it  a  well-marked  vein.  Both  tho  southere 
and  northern  extremities  are  very  irregular  in  places,  thinning  no 
a  mere  thread  or  a  few  parallel  threads  and  then  swelling  intA 
bnnches  to  thin  out  again  a  few  feet  further  on.  Tbe  reef  doM 
not  cross  the  valley  of  a  streamlet  to  the  north,  bat  thins  oat 
and  disappears  on  the  side  of  the  ridge.  The  quartz  is  the  i 
dirty-white  variety,  and  includes  a  few  little  scnies  of  i  i . 
along  tho  lines  of  jointing  t^igether  with  occasional  cubos  of  pyrilei, 
which,  like  those  in  the  schists,  havo  been  pseud o- mo rpboseil  iat« 
limonite.  Parts  of  tho  quartz  are  inm-beariug,  the  impure  oxide  of 
iron  occurring  in  strings  and  lumps.  A  specimen  of  gold  obtained 
here  was  imbedded  in  such  an  iron-bearing  .string.  Though  vt/rj 
small,  it  is  easily  recognised,  and  shows  a  great  resemblance  to 
various  pieces  of  stream-gold  obtained  by  washing.  It  is  of  a  xetj 
rich  colour.  The  piece  of  qnartz  containing  the  gold  lay  among  tbfl 
remains,  beside  the  top  of  the  reef  at  its  highest  parfcj  where  it  hM 
been  much  broken  by  gold-seekers,  by  whom  irregular  mining 
operations  have  been  carried  on  along  the  course  of  the  reef.  M  noh  of 
the  reef  has  been  completely  broken,  and  the  hill-side  is  thickl  v  stri'wn 
with  fragments.  There  remain  three  rude  sinkings,  hardly  deep 
enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  pits,  and  a  considerable  length  of 
shallow  trenching  along  the  course  of  the  vein.  Besides  these,  an  oM 
pit  is  sunk  on  the  east  side  of  the  wall-liko  part  of  the  reef  some  litUo 
distance  down  the  slope,  probably  with  the  object  of  ascertainingtkB 
continuity  in  depth  of  the  reef.  This  seems  to  have  been  snnk  hj 
gome  one  having  more  advanced  ideas  than  the  authors  of  tl» 
diggings  on  the  back  of  the  reef;  but  nothing  certain  or  satisfactory 
could  be  ascertained.  To  the  north-west  of  the  reef  a  number  of 
little  short  veins  and  bunches  of  quartz;  had  been  attacked  in  shallov 
trenches,  and  had  their  surfaces  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  saaw 
people,  who  were  either  a  company  of  goldsmiths  who  lived  in  titt 
now  deserted  village  of  Galigatti,  or  more  probably  by  Mr.  LeSoneC 
who  carried  on  the  raining  operations  between  ISSl  and  ISlitJ. 

The  only  positive  trace  of  Mr.  LeSonef'a  workings  which  3lir. 
Foote  came  upon  or  heard  of  was  a  pit  about  fifteen  feet  deejK 
sunk  on  tho  south  side  of  a  quartz  reef  belonging  to  another  sons 
lying  soQth  of  the  village  of  Doui  about  five  miles  west  of  Dambftl. 


!atii  reef  oa  the  road  between  Dambal  aud  Sortur  has 
icknees  of  about  tivo  feet.  The  strike  is  nortb-by-weat 
l-by-easl,  with  an  easterly  dip  of  40°  to  50°.  Mia-h  of  the 
laarinken,  bat  a  leogth  of  about  thirty-five  yards  Jike  a 
^^^|prmB  a  conspicaous  laadmuik  from  the  east. 

ly  other  reefs  deserviiij^  separate  mention  form  a  group 
Hit  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half^outh  of  Doui  village  on  the 
t  flank  of  the  tvappatgudd  bill.  Unlike  tbc  reel^  aU'eady 
o,  the  rf»efs  in  this  gruup  consist  not  of  ordinary  milk-white 
at  of  a  distinctly  bluish  or  deep  gray  diaphanous  variety, 
nrying  atnount  of  enclosed  scales  of  whito  nr  pule  mica. 
g^  to  tbeir  courses,  these  reefs  may  be  assigned  to  two 
^e  ^froups,  of  which  the  one  lies  north-west  by  sonth-castj 
fuorth-cftst  by  east  and  south-wast  by  west.  The  members 
Ittcr  sub-group  are  much  the  best  dc6ned  and  form  dyke- 
■  five  to  six  feet  wide  and  4O0  to  OOO  yards  long.  The 
i.  TririiT  on  the  east  i^ide  of  the  small  stream  which  Hows 
■east  side  of  the  Kappatgndd  hillR  into  the  Doni, 
ii.->.  ■'!  [ho  Tillageof  Doni,  have  less  well-marked  veins,  but 

teiderably  greater  length. 
I  the  reefs  in  the  Doni  series  run  in  the  lines  of  bedding 
ritic.  hombleudic,  and  micaceous  beds  which  they  eroes. 
e  time  a  largo  number  of  bunchy  strings  of  ordinary 
,te  quarts  run  in  the  lines  of  both  bedding  and  cleavage, 
&mnll  to  show  on  any  but  a  very  large-scaled  map. 
II  as  the  diaphanous  quartz  reefs,  contain  remarkably 
ixide,  their  superficial  staining  being  mainly  due  to  tha 
ilion  of  included  portions  on  the  surrounding  rock. 

inaining  quartz  rtofa,  noticed  in  the  gold-yielding  tract  on 
k  uf  Kappatgudd,  on  the  west  flank  of  the  ridge  running 
north-weat   from  Kappatgndd,  and  in  the  valley  to  the 

fht  of  Doni  village,  are  all  of  the  ordinary  variety  of  quartz 
more  or  less  in  the  strike  of  the  bedding  and  presenting 
orthy  peculiarity.  As  in  all  schistose  rocks  of  the  ordinary 
immcnso  quantity  of  free  quartz  occurs  throughout  their 
ibe  form  of  laminee,  strings,  and  bunches  of  all  possible  size*. 
ie»e  strings  and  bunches  rather  than  from  the  remains  of 
tins  in  reefs,  come  the  innumerable  lumps  of  quartz  which 
1^  f:*,v,  of  the  country.  As  most  of  the  country  is  devoid 
n  except  grass,  all  the  larger  occurrences  of  quartz 
>jects  in  the  landscape,  need  but  little  search,  aud  are 
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the  almost  invariable  association  of  gold  with  the 
alphides  or  iron,  lead,and  copper  in  quartz  reefs,  Mr.  foote, 
kearcbing  for  metallic  gold,  paid  great  attention  to  the  signs 
r  or  the  absence  uf  sulphides.     In  only  three  reefs  did 

tive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  sulphide,  the 
loJ  iron,  in  the  form  of  cubical  pyrites.  These  three  were  the 
Iti  reef  and  two  parallel  reefs  to  the  east  of  Venkt^pur,  but 
^ase  the  number  of  enclosed  crystals  was  very  small.  It  was 
frti-Katti  reef.     Much  of  the  quartz  in  the  different 
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reefe  was  wliat  Anstralian  minera  technically  call  rac 
that  is  fttl!  of  holes  formed  hy  the  weathering  of  enclose 
Bubstonccs.  In  the  majantv' of  cases  the  form  of  the  he 
that  the  enclosed  mineral  had  been  chlorite  or  hornblend 
of  the  hollows  were  cubiuul.  In  one  reef  in  the  Bo 
Mr.  Foote  noticed  some  small  and  rhomboidal  hollows  prot 
to  the  removal  of  enclosed  cryatiiia  of  calcspar.  Free  gol 
found  left  behind  in  such  hollows  in  good  gold-yielding  n 
Australia  and  elsewhere;  none  was  found  in  the  Doni  reefi 
all  the  reefs  observed  lay  above  the  surface  they  had  been  sp 
exposed  to  weather.  This  nii^ht  partially  account  for  the  absQ 
Bulphides  in  the  rcefd ;  it  would  not  account  for  the  absence 
characteristic  hollows  which  sulphides  leave  behind.  In  Mr.  I 
opinion  the  paucity  of  sulphides  showed  a  proportionate  poni 
gold.  Mr.  Foote,  while  prospecting,  broke  otf  several  hundred. 
of  quartz,  but  not  one  contained  any  visible  gold;  and 
found  loose  at  the  Atti-Katti  reef  contained  but  a  mere  8|l 
number  of  carefully  chosen  samples  were  brought  from 
promising  reefs  to  asccrtaiu  whether,  as  is  often  the  case  in  . 
and  Californian  reefs,  they  coutaioed  gold  in  so  finely 
state  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  These  wore  assay 
Calcutta  mint  and  in  the  laboratory  of  the  geological  soi^ 
none  of  them  yielded  gold.  Mr.  Foot©  noticed  that,  even  if  tl 
yielded  a  fair  amount  of  gold,  mining  would  have  serious  diffi 
to  contend  against.  No  timber  or  fuel  was  available  except! 
groat  distanceSj  and  water  was  very  scarce  except  duriug  the 
season. 

Washing  for  gold  in  the  sands  of  the  various  streams  wliic 
throagh  the  gold-yielding  tract  is  can-icd  on  by  a  class  o; 
called  J&lgflrs.  There  were  said  to  have  formerly  been  a  consh 
number  of  JalgArs :  but  in  1874  when  Mr.  Foote  was  in  Dh6r 
could  hear  of  only  threo,  two  of  whom  were  at  Sortur,  and  Uii 
at  Shirhatti  in  Saugli.  Uo  employed  the  two  Sortur  washers 
Doni,  Sortur,  Jilgeri,  and  other  streams  on  the  west  Hank 
Kappfttgudd  hills.  Of  these  streams  the  Sortur  was  sift 
bo  the  richestj  and  this  statement  wa.-i  borne  out  by  the 
Next  in  productiveness  came  the  Doni  stream,  but  the  yie 
much  smaller,  hardly  enough  to  pay  the  labour.  The 
yielded  a  still  meaner  return.  In  the  other  streams,  in< 
the  stream  at  the  foot  of  the  Kappateshvar  ravine,  only 
e.xct>cdiugly  minute  spangles  were  obtained,  just  enough  t< 
that  gold  was  not  entirely  absent.  The  Jdlgdrs'  mode  of  vi 
is  to  take  up  the  lower  part  of  the  latest  flood  deposit  from  th( 
or  clayey  bottom  of  the  stream-bed,  not  from  the  deepest 
the  bed,  but  from  the  point  at  which  a  strong  length  of  < 
slacks  owing  to  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  stream.  A 
favourite  place  from  which  to  collect  wash-dirt  is  the  small  i 
terrace  between  the  low  flood  and  high  flood  levels.  From  tt 
^hther  the  i-ain-washed  surface,  and  in  the  case  of  the  washing 
Sortur  and  Jilgeri,  gained  much  better  results  than  from  w 
the  material  obtained  in  favourable  positions  from  pockets 


itlier  stream.     lu  the  richest  washing  at  which  Mr.  Foote 

in  the  Sortur,  the  wash-dirt  chosen  was  a  liiue-orast 

deposited  on   the    decomposing  surface  of  a  band  of 

schist.     The    proceedii    were   unfortonately    mixed  with 

another  washing  which  was  going  on  at  the  satn©  timG  a 

ther  down  the  atream.     The  united  results  were  said  hy  the 

bars,  to  be  a  very  good  day's  work.    The  second  washing  was  made 

:T  collected  at  the  ba^e  of  tha  old  alluvium  1>ank,  which  there 

f  a  bod  of  coarae  shingle-mixed  clay  and  fine  iron-yielding 

T  :~el  (a  proiluctof  dooomposcd  irr^n  pyrit^is),  overlaid  by 

•'d  by  a  second  but  rather  less  coarse  bed  of  shingle, 

:  he  black  soil  of  that  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Sortur, 

I  I  -  ^^     ;  i!  ,'  was  rather  leas  than  that  of  the  last.    For 

..  ..i:ii:~   Jh.  ioote  had  four  men  at  work  for  three  hoars 

:■  of  their  own  choice.     Two  men  washed  and  two  dug  and 

rnM  the  material  to  the  washing  place.   The  quantity  of  wash-dirt 

I  t^pineh  the  washing-box  was  about  one  and  a  half  oabic  yards. 

!  a  trifle  over  6J  grains  of  gold,  worth  about  Is.  2d. 

•:ti  rate  of  £3  17J».  (Rs.  HSJ)  for  the  Troy  ounce  of  gold. 

[zoethod  of  washing  was  simple  and  at  little  expense  might  be 

I  more  effective.     The  wash-dirt  is  scooped  with  a  stout  broad 

[•handled  hoe,  and  carried  in  a  basket  or  large  wooden  tray  to 

!!liiiig-1x>x  which  has  been   fixed  at   the  water's  edge  and 

with  stones  to  the  retjiiired  Blo|>e.     The  wa.sher  sits-  on  a 

stone   iu  the  water  close  to  the  side  of  the  box,  which  is  an 

'  construction  mado  of  light  planks  and  open  at  one  end.     It 

to  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  twenty  inches  wide,  and  nine 

deepp  and  is  strengthened  with  clamps.     A  stick  of  elastic 

Md  i^  jammed  against  the  aides  and  bottom  at  the  lower  and  opea 

ni  to  ff'rm  a  catch.     When  this  is  done  the  washer  begins  to  ladle 

kier  on  the  wash-dirt  kneading  it  with  his  left  band  and  throwing 

LtaU  the  larger  pebbles.    The  ladle  or  rather  scoop  used  by  the 

rrs  wa  made  of  a  gourd  of  the  calabash  tree  Crescentia  cujete, 
one  end  cut  off.     It  was  held  by  the  middle,  au  oblong  bole 
'"'"  V  boon  cut  into  the  incurved  side,  and  a  couple  of  small  sticks 
•ss  dingonally  to  the  comers  and  fixed  with  strings  passed 
agh  small  holes.     The  elder  man  preferred  to  use  a  tin-pot  with 
handle,  which  had  been  given  him  by  a  former  Collector  of 
fcr.     This  washing  and  kneading  went  on  till  a  layer  of  sand 
bnned  in  the  box,  so  thick  that  the  stick  at  the  lower  end  was  no 
DBevT  a  safGcient  catch  and  a  second  stick  was  jammed  in  and  the 
BtRiing  process  begun  again  till  the  layer  of  sand  had  risen  almost 
tefd  with  the  second  stick.    Both  sticks  were  then  removed,  the 
tMher  stirred  the  layer  of  sand  with  a  short  stout  piece  of  wood, 
lid  then  swept  everything  into  the  large  wooden  tray  held  below 
bo  Gpea  end  by  the  assistant     The  washer  then  took  the  tray, 
Ihora  it  in  the  water,  and    shook    and   washed   it,   till   nothing 
aeiained  at  the  bottom  but  fine  sand  most  of  it  black.     Ho  then 
"   ■  ■'  tray,  and,  by  judicionsly  dropping  water  out  of  hia 
W  layer  of  sand,  drove  the  lighter  jjarticlea  forward 
k'B  of  gold  exposed,     liiis  small  rosiduo   was 
;..  ^..i»u.i.U  by  washing  it  into  a  half  cocoanut  shell,  and  was 
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taken  borne  to  be  treated  with  mercury.     From  the  shortness  of  te  ] 
washing-box  and  the  very  rude  way  of  stopping*  the  open  ei]< 
from  the  evidently  careless  stvle  of  handling',  there  was  consid 
waste.      Mr.  Foote  was  satisfied  that  much  better  results  woulJ 
obtained  by  nsiu^  a  bus  mure  like    ihe   Ctiliforniaii    Long   Ti 
which   is   generally   twelve   feet   long,   and   twenty  inches 
at  the  top  widening  to   thirty  inches  at  the  open  end.      In 
the  J^lgarfi    plied  their  trade  of  gold-washing  only  after   hBaff 
rains  during  one   month  in  the  year  in  which  there  is  little  orM 
field  work.    Kach  man's  share  of  the  season's  washings  ranged  fna 
10«.  to  £5  (Rs.  5  -  50).     Thoy  affected  not  to  know  of  any  goM  ia 
place,  and  told  Mr.  Foote  that  he  wus  wasting  time  in  examiniDgtbi 
quartz  rec^.     This  opinion  was  borne  out  by  the  statement  of  tte 
headmen  of  Doniaud  borturand  of  many  other  riUagers.      ThestiU 
opinion  was  also  held  by  the  jnAuilatdar  of  Chikodi  in  Belgium  aa4 
by  the  mamlatd^r  of  Gudag.    Captain  Nuwbold  found   ( 1 8'(2  •  l&iS) 
tho  banks  of  the  golil-^jeidiug  streams  croivded  wilh  Jdlgars.     Tht 
decline  of  tho  industry  is  probably  due  partly  to  the  fall  lu  the  yield, 
and  partly  to  the  great  rise  of  wages  which  had  followed  the  inflow 
of  wealth  during  the  American  War.^ 

Mr.  Footo  notices  that  the  JAlgArs  did  not  try  to  get  waah-dirt 
from  deep  pockets  in  tho  beds  of  tho  streams^  the  places  which  wen 
generally  found  most  prodnctive  in  AuRtraliau  and  Californian guU- 
washings.  Constant  heavy  rain  prevented  Mr.  Footo  trying  tht 
most  promising  spots.  He  thought  that  the  deep  pockets  might  bt 
examined  in  the  dry  weather  by  damming  the  stream  and  balini^ml 
the  hollows.  At  the  same  time  very  little  water  would  be  avaiUiila 
for  waahiug.  It  was  also  probable  that  the  people  had  alreadf' 
examined  these  places. 

Captain  Newbold   (1842-1845)  estimated  tho  yearly   outtam  i^ 
wash  gold  from   tho   Sortur,  Harti,  and  Doni   streams,    after  ai 
average  moaaoon,  at  about  200  ounces.     Mr.  Foote  was  not  uble  » 
ascertain  the  average  outturn  when  the  place  was  exaialnod  bv  him; 
he  thought  it  might  safely  be  set  down  at  leas  than  one-teni  * 
Captain  Newbold's  estimate.     That  so  few  washers  were  a1 
proved  that  the  returu  was   small.      lu  Mr.  Foote's  opinion 
conclusion  WHS  that  the   prospects  of  success   were  not  enough  u 
justify  an  outlay  of  capital  in  large  uiiuing  works.     The    streao 
gold  was  found  associated  with  a  black  saud  consisting  mainly  of 
magnetic  iron  in  miuute  octohedra,  and  a  black  residue  not  affei '  ' 
by    tho  magnet.     In   the   sand   washed    in   the   Doni,    Mr.   Fi 
found  several  minute  rounded  grains    of  a  gray  metal,   which 
examination    proved   to     be   metallic    silver.     A   couple    of    Hi 
spangles  of  a  pale  yellowish  silvery  hue  were  electruin,  the  natunl 


'  Another  wnt«r  on  the  KnpiMitgiKid  uold  tmct.  Mr.  Scholt,  formed  a  verv  lo*  J 
oflbimAto  of  the  yield  id  alluviU  gold.  He  atated  that  in  his  opinion  the  alutn 
dapoaitl  would  nevsr  pay  to  work  oa  they  were  oonflnad  to  a  f«w  nniall  atrvamt  M 
bhnd  watorcoarsM  whoaa  bed-i-ock  wan  almoat  UDooverod  and  showed  a  veryiail 
inipply  of  wnah-dirt.  IVelve  days'  work  at  Sortur  yielded  Mr.  8chott  nt>ouc  apMD] 
wctight  of  gold  worth  4<,  to  6«.  (Iti.  2  ■  3).  Dom,  Gov.  K«c.  Umieriu  DeDailaia 
XXll.  of  18?4.  *^ 
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^ki  of  ^old  and  silver.  Besides  these,  a  few  miaate  bronze- 
IRd  (grains  pr.37ed  to  b©  a  mechauical  mixture  of  metallic 
Mr  and  oxide  of  tin.  Captain  Newbold  found  a  small  fragment 
■»t*ni  ;r^  gTttina  of  silvor,  and   a  faw  whitish  metallio 

B^!^-  -.  __   e  took  to  be  platinum.     In  Mr.  Koote's  opinion  the 

.'  of  platinnm  was  doubtfal.     Captain  Newbold  also  fonnd 

J  5M>t-r  nro  in  a  fragment  of  qaartz,  bnt  did  not  trace  the  source 

m  which  the  quartz  came.     In  a  green  very  trapHke  part  on  the 

'  >  rite,  about  a  mile  north-west  by  north  of  Sortur,  Mr.  Foote 

aerouR  small  but  xery  perfect  octohedra  of  ma^otic  iron 

■rouB  little  lumps  of  copper  pyrites  and  some  iron  pyrites. 

n  iniD  pyrites  in  minute  parcels  was  also  widely  spread  in 

bouring  black  variety  of  pseudo-diorite. 

-  gtdd  manganese  ia  found  in  conaiderablc  quantities.     In 

nies  when  fuel  was  plentiful  in  the  Kappatgudd  hilts  and 

K^ah  iron  was  dear,  much   iron  ore  was  smelted   at    Duni   And 

—  ' 'tcos  in  these  hills.     Irou  is  still  (1883)   smelted  at  Tegur 

'  ■.)na-Harihar  road  fifteen  railos  north  of  DhArwdr,  and  at 

fCal^hat'cp.     The  ore  i-s  of  a  darkish  brown  and  has  a  specifio 

i  3'60.    It  is  found  on  a  hill  to  the  south-west  of  the  village 

Xegur  in  small  pebbles  and  in  large  masses,  both  on  and  bclo^v 

knrface.     The  process  of  smelting  is  simple.  The  stone  is  broken 

I  Rnall  fragments  about  a  third  of  an  inch  cube  and  smelted  in  a 

r  the  strong  heat  of  a  pair  of  bellows.     The  metal  runs 

:  while  the  impurities  escape  by  a  hole  in  the  furnace. 

al  is  then  removed  to  a  refining  furnace  where  it  is 

fand  beaten  on  an  anvil  under  the  blows  of  hammers 

':  ht  six  OP  seven  men  by  torn  at  the  same  time.     When  cold 

I  agaiu  heated  and  the  process  of  beating  is  repeated  three  or  four 

Cft.     The  iron  is  then  pare  and  malleable  enough  for  use.      It 

BMtly   used  for  loakiug  ploughs,  sickles,  and  othor  field  toolsj 

I  linng  soft  is  much  liked  hy  the  people.     The  irou  fetches  2d.  to 

.'  rw.)  the  |K}und,  and  the  return  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 

iient  luid  leave  a  small  profit      No  limestone  or  kankar '^b 

ad  with  the  ore  in  the  smelting  furnace  which  causes  considerable 

Kot  material  and  labour.  At  Gnlgi  the  daily  outturn  of  iron  is 
forty  pounds, 
le  local  building  stones  are,  iron-stone,  blue  bastult,  granite, 
tr-  ^iTidaUme,  quartz,  and  flint-stone.  Iron-stone  is  found  chiefly 
i,  Banadur,  Mandihal,  and  near  Dhiirwiir  in  the  Dhbrw^r 
.:^L<>n;  atKatghatgi,Haugal,  and  ShiggaoniuBankdpunandat 
1  and  Timapur  iu  Karajgi.  It  is  found  three  to  six  feet  under 
'  in  slanting  layers  two  to  six  inches  thick.  It  is  also  found 
cnrface  (»f  hills  where  the  layers  are  four  to  nine  inches 
Thft  stone  does  not  require  blasting.  The  cost  of  working 
itc  qnarrit'S  is  about  6«.  (Ks.  3)  the  hundred  cubic  feet.  AVhcUj 
^p  nkngal,  the  stone  is  found  in  thin  layers  of  two  to  font 
H^T  tlw  masonry  resembles  that  of  burnt  bricks  and  is  vei*y 
bQB|r.    Kxcept  in  Navalgiiad  and  Ron  blue  boiialt  is  found  in  all 
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part3  o£  the  district     It  is  sometimes  very  hard  and  difiicul 
The  only  place?  with  regular  quarries  of  blue  basalt  soft  e 
bo  used  for  buUdiug  are  Oaujijralti  and  Devgiri.     Includioi 
the  coat  at  the  qoarry  is  about  10*.  (Bs.  6)  the  hundred  c 
Ghanite  U  obtained  either  iu  slabs  or  blockH  by  bloatiug ; 
bard  to  work.     At  Mulguud  aud  Muudarg-i  iu  Gadag  it  is 
slabs  ten  to  twelve  feet  lonj^^  and  three  to  nine  inches  thick 
quantities  also  occur  lu  some  fluids  at  Auni^cri  in  Navalgni 
cost  is  about  8*.  (Rs.4)  tho  hundred  cnbic  feet.    Slat«  occc 
beds  aud  on  the  banks  of  streams,  about  six  feet  below  iho' 
The  layers  are  generally  sloping  and  two  to  six  incbea  thu 
chief  })laces  where  slate  occurs  are  at  Haudihal  and 
Dhirwar,  at  llaveri  and  Devgiri  iu  Karajgi^  aod  at  RAi 
Tho  slalffl  found  at  Alufivar  are  of  the  best  quality  and  are 
ornamental  work.     The  cost  is  about  3'J,  (2  as.\  the  sqai 
Sandstone  can  bo  had  in  any  quantity  on  the  Buaangudd  hill 
used  for  the  coping  of  drains  and  other  purposes  for  whiol 
sized  stones  are  wanted.     In   fields  near  t^hirur  and  HaM 
Karajgi  sandstone  is  found  iu  limited  quantities  in  bouldors 
cost  is  about  10».   (Us.  5)  tho  hamlrcd  cubic  foct.      Qoar 
flintstonc  are  found  iu  irregular  shapes  ou  hills  al  Narj 
Navulgund;  it  is  used  but  13  not  a  good  building  stone, 
about  6*.  (Rs.  3)  the  huudrod  cubic  feet.     Mr.  Kica  nol 
potstone  occurs  with  the  talo-achiats  in  tlie  Kappatgudd 
18  used  by  the  people  in  making  images  and  cooking  vcsse 
also  Tipu  Sultdn  dug  (I7S2-1799)  pits  for  gun  flints. 

In  making  and  mending  roads  three  kinds  of  metal 
iron-stone,  bluo  basalt,  aud  grftuite.  The  cost  is  about  C»,  { 
hundred  cubic  feet  exclusive  of  carriage.  Tho  cost  of  metS 
from  the  hard  blue  basalt  or  vajradundi  metal  is  about  10*. 
the  hundred  cubic  feet.  Small  loose  iron-stones  are  eon 
gathered  from  the  fields  on  the  roadside  for  metal  uad  oo|d 
6«.  (Rs.  d)  the  hundred  cubic  feet  on  the  road.  ■ 

Sand  is  fonnd  in  the  beds  of  streams.  It  often  oontaim 
limestone  or  hanhar  pebbles  which  aro  reduced  to  powder  ia 
ing.  The  cost  of  carriage  in  the  west  is  very  heavy.  Th^ 
each  hundred  cubic  feet  inclusive  of  cleaning  and  carriag^ 
from  St.  to  £1  -k.  (Rs,  4-12).  Good  coarse  clean  sand  is  nol 
in  auy  part  of  the  district. 

Limestone  or  kankar  oi  a  yellowish  whito  is  found  in  bh 
either  in  the  beds  of  streams  or  in  fields  two  to  ten  feet 
tho  surface.  It  is  sometimes  easily  gathered  on  the  surface 
banks  of  counrry  tracks  and  small  streams.  For  every  h 
cubic  feet  the  cost  of  gathering  varies  from  lOs.  to  £1  U.  (Rs 
and  for  burning  and  (rarriage  from  £2  10^.  to  £4  (Rs. 25-40^ 
lime  bears  a  proportion  of  two  of  sand  to  one  of  lime.  Thi 
which  this  Umeiitono  yields  as  a  rule  is  slightly  hydraidi 
excellent  for  all  kinds  of  work.  The  fuel  nsed  in  burning  t1 
comes  from  the  western  forests.  Including  fifteen  n:iles'  cart 
costs  17*.  the  ton  (Rs.  H  the  Jchandi  of  784  lbs.).  Charcoal  ci 
to  '6a,  the  pkara  of  soventy-fivo  pounds. 
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lite   generally  use  unbarnt  or  kaetM  bricks.     They  are 

iin  nmd  prepftrcd  of  red  or  brown  earth  or  of  gray  earth 

'1(1  furt.walls  in  tho  black  soil  plain.    Bnmt  bricks  are  made 

'ttftrwiir,  UabJi,  Gada^,  and  other  large  towns.     The  usual 

bricks   meMuringl2''x5i''x2i'',  is  16.-*.  to  £1  (Rs.8-10) 

w>(l.    Table  moulded  bricks  of  a  smaller  size,  9^'  x  4^*  x  24*, 

public  buildings  nt  DhArwir  coat  £1   4#.  (Rs.  12)   the 

Tilea  are  made  of  the  same  kiad  of  earth  as  bricks  and 

the  day  found  in  the  beds  of  some  of  the  ponds.      They 

^  l&t  (Rs.  e  -  9)  the  thousand.     The  size  used  is  12"  X  15" 

''         m  diameter. 

^  i    .....a  of  thedistrict  ia  almost  treeless.  In  !8+8,  Lieutenant 

oel  \V*.  C.  Anderson,  of  the  Revenue  Survey  Department, 

k1  of  the  destruction  of  timber  in  the  western  forests  of  Kod. 

blackwood,  which  were  protected  by  Goverameut,  were 

I;  the  supply  of  matfi  Terrainalia  tomontosa,  and  ^*>nt  or 

rDcarpQS  marsupiumj  was  rapidly  disappearing.     Not  a  tree 

iiau  a  few  inches  in  diameter  was  to  be  found  within  miles 

^  of  the  forest.     To  obtain  \o^  about  twelve  feet  long 

ff^ide  and  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  thick,  which  were 

^■■^  deinund,  the  Vadars  used  to   fell  a  tree  a  foot  or 

PHfces  in  diameter  aud  chip  awa^'  till  it  was  reduced  to  the 

Ine.     Ten  or  twulv©  logs  were  pub  on  one  cnrt  drawn  by 

loesi  and  when  taken  to  Kali^bnt^'i  in  the  north  sold  (or  Ss. 

I.  4  -  4^)  the  load.    In  the  &iir  season  strings  of  ten  to  fift^ 

Bed  daily  out  of  the  forests.-     In  1857,  within  three  miles 

rtur,  many  parts  of  the  country  were  thickly  covered  with 

nosis,   the  haunts  of  tiger,  bison,  and  other  wild  animals. 

oorer  is  hardly  enough  for  jackals,  aud  some  part-s  are 

The  black  soil  sub-dinsions  in  the  north  and  east 

tnes  of  any  kind  aud  depend  upon  the  western  forests  for 

timber  aud  fuel.      Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  grow 

plautations,  and  as  the  hdbliul  grows  well  in  black  soil, 

that,  in  a  few  years,  the  north  and  east  will  produco 

3lrt  of  Uarch  1883  the  area  of  forest  land  was  42G  square 
which  loS^milea  were  reserved  uud270  J  miles  were  protected 
Th©  whole  area  may  bo  divided  into  two  divisionSj  the 
re»t  in  the  western  sub-divisiuns  of  Dbarwar,  Kalghatgi, 
rr,  and  UAngal,  covering  200  square  miles  of  which  108  are 
"  ninety-two  are  protected ;  and  the  dry  forests  in  the 
southern  sub-divisioDs  of  Gadag,  Karajgi,  RAnobonnur, 
ering224  square  miles  of  which  forty-sfoven  are  roserv- 
77  are  protected  forests.  Hubli  aud  Kavalgund  are  bare  of 
hare  only  two  square  miles  of  forest  between  them. 

licfl  and  the  marking  nf  the  Dhfirwdr  forest  reserves  which 
1*^1  is  not  yet  (1883)  completed.  For  the  portions  of  the 
^~*~  are  settled  maps  on  a  scale  of  four  inches  to  the  mil& 

on  fonat»  ud  treM  have  be«n  coEiipilcd  from  mftteriala  auppUod  by 
fibtriot  Forttt  Officer.  ^  Bom,  Gov,  ftel.  LX.  191 . 
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hare  been  prepared.  The  bonndaries  of  the  lesenres  have  bea 
marked  by  roogh  stone  pillars,  or  by  cairns  fonr  and  &  half  fa 
high,  tapering  from  six  feet  at  the  base  to  two  feot  across  the  top. 

The  moist  forests  "which  lie  between  the  Kdnara  border  an4  til 
e&atem  plain  include  a  large  and  valuable  £01*681  belt  to  the  eooA 
west,  some  scrub  foreat  on  low  hills,  and  plantations  near  the 
roads.  The  extreme  north  limit  touches  and  is  bounded  by  Kiaa 
and  Belgaum  and  the  south  by  Maisur.  The  moist  f-^r"^  -t 
divided  into  the  four  circles  or  divisions  of  Dh6.rwar,  K 
Ban*kapiir,  and  Hang-al.  Within  the  forest  area  there  are  iuur  <: 
Tririeties  of  soil,  light,  red,  black,  and  aandy.  Where  teak  pre 
the  8oil  is  light,  loo.ae,  and  veined  with  quartz.  Some  of  tht*  rxi 
are  ironstone  or  sandstone,  but  most  are  granite.  lu  H 
Kalghatgij  and  BankApnr  the  forest  lands  are  hilly  aad  waving, 
tho  Haniral  reserves  are  mostly  flat.  The  finest  trees  are  ge 
found  in  valleys,  which  in  some  parts  are  thickly  wooded,  wbila 
hill-tops  aro  gtineirally  thinly  rnvored  with  trees.  Teak  pi 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Dharwdo-,  Kalghatgi,  and  Ban) 
forests ;  towards  Tfangiil  it  almost  disappears.  The  best  tea^ 
found  in  Kalghatgi  where  in  suitable  places  it  grows  e: 
well  and  promises  to  reach  a  considerable  size.  As  a  mte 
forests  do  not  yield  large  timber  except  in  the  form  of  poles, 
this  exception  the  reserves  are  fairly  covered  with  a  .superior 
of  trees  capable  of  giving  a  large  yield  of  building  materials  and 
wood.  Many  kinds  of  bamboo  also  occur  whose  strength,  ligh 
and  elasticity  make  them  most  useful  and  well  suited  to  the  1 
of  the  people.  Of  the  four  circles  or  divisions  tho  foresta  cf 
Dh&rwAr  sub-division,  with  twenty-nine  square  miles  of  reserred 
twenty-one  square  miles  of  protected  forests,  arc  of  great  vaha 
supply  timber  and  firowood  to  the  town  of  DhunvAr  and  to  the 
black-soil  country  to  the  east.  The  Marmagaon-Bollfiri  railway  vi 
will  pass  through  the  heart  of  these  forests  and  then  run  Ihn 
woodless  country  to  BellAri,  will  dotrend  on  the  DhArwdr  forest*  f* 
largo  part  of  its  fuel.  In  this  division  two  good  roads  run  th 
the  northern  and  south{'rn  parts  of  tho  main  belt  of  forest,  ]i 
it  with  the  town  of  Dhdrwar  at  distances  of  ten  to  fifteen 
The  Kalghatgi  forest,  with  fifty-one  square  miles  of  rese; 
twenty-nine  square  miles  of  protected  forests,  is  tho  moat  im 
in  the  district.  On  its  western  side  it  is  in  character  very 
neighbouring  forests  of  YellApur  and  HaliyAl  iu  North 
and  is  well  stocked  with  rich  trees.  A  large  number  of  the 
included  in  this  bolt  of  forest  are  entirely  deserted,  thoir  sites 
overgrown  with  trees  and  dense  underwood.  In  other  parts  of 
belt  the  villages  are  merely  a  few  huts,  in  small  forest  clean 
At  certain  seasons  the  climate  of  the  whole  tract  is  unhealthy  as/ 
parts  the  water  supply  is  scarce  and  bad.  Most  parts  of  these  Ion 
can  be  reached  by  carts,  and  the  main  road  from  Tellipor 
Dh&rwir  passes  through  the  southern  portion  of  tho  forest  area- 
two  good  local  fund  roads,  one  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  n 
half,  and  the  other  through  the  centre  of  tho  division, 
these  forests  tho  town  of  flubli  is  mostly  snpplied  witb  fuel,  an  J' 


witb  whicli  timber  can  be  sent  to  Hnbli  and  Dbirw^r,  Ibis        Chapter  I! 
i  will  be  able  to  supply  tbe  Marraagaon-"BellAri  railway  withalargo        Productioi 
dty  of  firewood.     In  tbe  northern,  part  of  this  forest  belt  the 
39  rock  is  very  rich  in  iron  ore,  and  iron  is  still  smelted  in  the  tojosa. 

0  of  Gulgi.  The  forest  divisions  of  Bank&pnr  and  Bengal  are  **^ 
bike.  The  Bank&pur  forests,  with  an  area  of  eighteen  square 
lof  reserved  and  nineteen  square  miles  of  protected  forests,  are 
Pd  with  useful  wood,  and  the  vigour  aud  value  of  tbe  stock  will 
ue  as  the  forest  lauds  become  fully  g-uardccl  from  fira  They 
lay  to  work  as  they  lie  along  the  Kauara  frontier.  Their 
is  a  good  deal  lessened  by  mixtnre  with  largo  alienated  forests, 
forests  of  Hdngal  include  ten  square  miles  of  reserved  and 
y-fchroo  square  miles  of  protected  forests.  They  are  the  fringe 
a  grand  Kduara  forests,  but  the  growth  of  the  timber  is  slower 
uiQcb  less  vigorous  as  the  rainfall  is  mnch  lighter.  The 
|al  forests  will  never  produce  such  largo  timber  as  is  grown. 
inara.  They  have  also  sufifered  much  from  careless  cutting 
which  thoy  are  now  slowly  recovering.  With  time  aud  care, 
tdngal  forests  will  yield  much  small  wood  fit  for  building  native 
!S  and  for  making  field  tools.  They  also  contain  some  fine 
ilwood.  As  they  are  crossed  by  good  cart  roads  they  can  be 
•  and  cheaply  worked.  The  value  of  these  forests  is  great, 
irUl  become  greater  as  tboir  produce  will  always  find  a  ready 
et  eastwards  in  the  wide  forestless  tract  of  eastern  Dhdrw^r,  the 
n's  territory,  and  BellAri. 

e  dry  forests  are  included  in  the  sub-division  of  Gatlag,  Kod,        i)ry/brufi 

bennur,  and  Karajgi.     These  forest  lands  are  opwards  of  fifty 

feast  and  south  of  the  Kdnara  forests,  and  arc  mostly  dry 

^hills.     la  this  part  of  the  district  the  existing  foi-est  or  wood- 

ng  area  is  extremely  small    At  present  the  bulk  of  the  reserves 

1,  very  poor  condition,  bare  or  at  best  with  a  covering  of  scrub  and 

;.     The  rewoodiug  of  these  hills  must  be  slow,  but  there  seems 

Bson  to  doubt  that  with  care  and  time  the  attempt  will  succeed. 

forest  lands  of  Gadag,  with  forty  square  miles  of  reserved  and 

^-throe  square  miles  of  protected   forests,  are   chiefly  in  the 

ifcgudd  range  which  has  a  total  length  of  about  thirty  miles.    A 

1  tract  in  tbe  centre  of  the  range  is  alienated,  and  both  on  the 
i&ndsnuth  siJe  several  alienated  villages  hold  largo  tracts  of  hilly 
by.  The  soil  of  these  hills  is  almost  everywhere  scanty.  Even 
k  base  of  the  hills  it  is  stony  and  barren.  The  north  half  of  the 
Flias  no  scrub,  the  hills  being  covered  with  fine  spear-grass, 
g  the  banks  of  a  few  streams  near  Doni  are  some  stunted 
palms  and  a  few  other  trees.  At  the  base  and  sides  of  the  hills 
Chik-Vuduvati  to  the  Ttmgbhadra  is  some  stunted  scrub;  but  it 

bly  disappears  about  the  middle.  Tho  tops  of  the  hills  are  bare 
w  Among  the  scrub  tho  chief  trees  and  bushes  are  bandurhi 
)D0ea  viscosa,  which  covora  large  tracts  and  is  tho  most  comtaon 
3  in  the  range.  Next  in  commonness  come  the  Acacias  and 
tas  :  kJiair  Acacia  catechu,  phuldte  hdhhul  Acacia  latronum,  and 
%l  Acacia  arabica.  With  these  a  little  teak  is  mixed  in  the  plains 
Chik-Vudnvati.  Teak  also  occurs  in  several  of  tho  small  valleys 
kolkera,  tbe   vigorous   shoots  seeming  to  show  that  teak  was 
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formerly  common.     According  to  the  people  twenty-five 
years  ngo  the  hills  were  covered  with  trees.    The  Cassias  are ' 
C.  atincalatAj  aad  bdya  C  fistula.     The  C.  fi^tiila  is  not  plentiful; 
fonnd  chiefly  along  thobauka  of  a  few  rivuleta.     An  Albizsiaa 
Btguotiia  are   also  fairly  common  at  the  base  of  the  hills 
south  of  the  range.     A  few  stunted  711m  trees  Molia  azadiraoli 
occur.     Altogether  the  vegetation  is  very  poor^  and  much 
many  years  will  bo  re<iuired  10  rewood  these  hills. 

The  ^Toater  part  of  the  Kod  forest  area^  with  seven  sqoare  i 

TGScrvocl  and  thirty-four  square  miles  of  nrotected  forests,  COE 

two  parallel  ranges  of  hills  in  the  south  of  the  sub-division. 

the  two  mngcs  lies  the  populous  and  highly  tille<l  Afasari 

The  northern  or  front  range  is  a  narrow  strip  of  bare  hill,  wl 

skirts  are  tilled  to  the  base.     Eiist  of  the  point  where  the  "Hi 

road  crosses  them  the  hills  are  extremely  bare.     To  the  west 

Masur  road  a  little  scrub  occurs  on  the  slopes  and  along  the  base 

Maisur  frontier  which  runs  along  the  crest  of  the  southern  1 

range  comes  down  to  the  plain  about  the  centre  uf  the 

that  only  part  of  the  northern  face  is  in  Bntish  territory. 

part  of  the  area  of  both  ranges  has  been  assigned  as  free-g 

land  for  the  neighbouring  villages.     As  grnzing  gronnd  the 

are  of  great  importance  to  the  people  during  the  south-west  rajj 

the  cold  weather  mouths,  that  is  from  June  to  Pebrnary.    After  I 

the  yearly  fires  sweep  through  the  whole  area,  and  there  is  noti 

for  cattle  to  eat  till  the  next  south-west raius  in  June.     The  souti 

range  is  better  wooded  than  the  northern.     At  lH>th  imds  is  a< 

aiderable  area  of  woody  hill  country,  -some  of  which  has  been  seta; 

as  reserved  forests.     Besides  these  two  hill  ninjrus,  in  the  nortl 

half  of  the  sub-division  two  isolated  patches  of  waste  have  been  t-A 

for  forest.      One  of  these  is  the  deserted  village  of  Bflb^pur  whicl 

parts  is  thickly  covered  with  thorny  scrub  fit  for  fuel.     The  ol 

includes  portions  of  thrue  villages  and  is  well  covered  in  parts  1 

matii  Terminalia  tomeutosa  and  other  inferior  wood.      The  nal 

and  conditions   of  this   forest   area    are   similar  to  those  of 

Kapafegudd  range  in  Gadag,  and  it  is  mauaged  in  much  tho  same  1 

Here,  as  in  Gadag,  a  certain  area  of  valnablo  wood-bearing  laa 

mixed  with  much  waste,  mostly  wanted  for  grazing.     It  is  ho 

that  in  time  the  whole  will  be  covered  with  trees.     The  forest  I 

of  Ranebonnnr  includes  seventy  square  miles  of  protected  fort 

Within  the  area  of  forest  land  are  largo  tracts  of  unproductive  wj 

and  three  blocks  of  naked  brown  hills.     The  Budpauhalli  block  ^ 

north  of  Ranebennur  consists  mainly  of  low  stony  hills.     Piirts  <■ 

village  lands  of  Budpanhalli  and  Nukapur  aro  thickly  covered^ 

low  thorn    bashes,   but  much  is  stony  and  almost    utterly  b 

The  only  trees   are  a  few  scattered  hdhhnl  Acacia  arabica.  w 

Batea  frondosa,  and  nim   Melia  aziwiirachta  bushes.      The  AiP 

Medleri  block,  on  the  east  side,  is  of  irregular  shape.  It  stretches  t 

Bdnebonnur  nine  miles  to  Kudrihal,  long  downs  bare   except 

scattered  brtisbwood  one  ur  two  feet  high  and  near  Airani  asprink! 

of  small  trees.      In  tho  village  lands  of  Eklaspur  is  about  a  sqt 

mile  of  anjan  Hardwickia  binata  forest.     This  is  the  only  place 

the  district  where  the  tree  occurs.     The  people  say  the  trees 
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not  planted  and  are  increasing  in  number  and  size.  At  present 
fche  only  growth  in  the  lands  of  IlanHhikatti  and  Chalgeri  area 
iaw  small  low  bushes  called  pnorkl,  hamiurbi  Dodanma  viscoea.  and 
wdi.  At  present  much  of  this  reserro  ib  extremely  bare,  bat  thoro 
B  no  reason  why,  as  at  Badpuuhalli,  thorny  scrub  should  not  grow. 
The  prospects  of  this  block  arc  bettor  than  those  of  some  of  tho 
itouiur  tracts,  as  before  the  187G  fauiino  must  of  the  forust  Innd 
was  marked  into  fields  and  was  occasionally  nndcr  tillage.  The  third 
r  Halfjcri  bhxjk  lies  in  tho  south-west  of  tho  sub-division.  It  is 
ihietly  a  low  range  of  stony  hills,  with  a  little  waste  at  the  base  and 
n  the  sides.  The  whole  is  almost  utterly  bare;  only  at  Anhirvalli 
nd  a  few  other  places  are  there  small  patches  of  hdhhtU  and  other 
horn  bushes.  In  the  whole  forest  land  of  Ranebcnnur  tho  only 
l^eea  are  in  and  near  the  village  of  Eklaspur. 

The  best-covered  forest  lands  in  Karajgi  are  in  the  Katenhalli 
>look  about  eight  miles  south  of  Kurajgi  and  in  tho  village  of  Gutal 
kbont  twelve  miles  to  the  cast.  With  these  exceptions  the  Karajgi 
orest  lands  are  extremely  bare.  The  small  area  to  the  north  of  tho 
farda  and  the  detached  lands  in  the  centre  of  the  sub-division 
■re  fairly  c<)vered  with  low  brushwood,  but  the  lands  of  Basapur, 
pikop,  and  Pdr^pnr  have  large  areas  of  bare  downs.  Nowhere  in 
iho  snb-division  are  thc^ro  trees  of  any  size.  Much  of  the  land  seems 
^losely  to  resemble  the  u»yaH -growing  lands  of  Eklaspur,  but  thuro 
vro  no  (injans  in  Karajgi. 

In  cultivated  lands  the  only  trees  over  which  Government  have 
reserved  their  rights  are  teak,  blackwood,  and  fiandalwood.  Besides 
eak  blaclovood  and  sandalwood,  the  only  reserved  trees  on  waste 
ands  suitable  for  tillage  are  mfiifi  Terminnlia  tomenrosa  and  fwui/n 
'teruoarpus  marsupium.  The  people  of  forest  villages  are  allowed 
o  cut  and  remove  grass  free  of  charge,  and  ulso  to  take  from  the 
protected  forest  land  headloada  of  dry  firewood  and  thorns  for  field 
encing.  No  X;«?Hri  or  coppice-burning  prevails  in  the  forest  lauds,  tho 
ops  and  slopes  of  the  hills  being  too  stony  and  bare  for  this  kind 
tf  tillage.  The  chief  stores  for  the  sale  of  wood  ore  at  Dhilrwiir, 
ialghatgi,  Bankflpnr,  and  H^ngal,  whoro  timber  can  be  bought  at 
notion  sales.  During  the  working  season  which  lasts  from  November 
D  JdnOi  at  branch  stores  along  the  line  of  forests,  timber  is  gathered 
,nd  sold  by  public  auction.  Kost  of  these  stores  are  temporary  and 
tfe  liable  to  be  changed  yearly  for  more  convenient  sites.  Tho 
©tail  stores  for  tho  sale  of  wood  at  Dhtirwar  and  Kalghatgi  have  been 
iibolished  and  the  timber  and  fuel  required  for  the  largo  towns  are 
low  supplied  from  dejMirtniental  cuttings.  Departmental  firewood 
buttings  were  begun  in  IS79  on  the  principle  of  coppice  under 
Itandards  instead  of  clean  cuts  as  in  Belgaam.  The  practice  is  to 
But  away  for  firewood  and  other  pui-posos,  such  growth  as,  owing 
io  injuries  from  fire  and  other  canses,  seems  unlikely  t-o  improve, 
saving  such  sound  hard  woud  trees  for  standards  ns  are  likely  to 
ourish  for  thirty  years.  So  far  tho  departmental  cuttiugs  have  been 
success,  and  give  satisfaction  to  tho  people.  Under  this  system 
)e  Government  rate  for  a  stack  measuring  4'x4*xC',  equal  to  a 
jge  cartload  of  firewood  drawn  by  two  bullockB  is  only  2*.  (Re,  1), 
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for  a  beast-load  I  J(i  (lanua),  and  for  a  head-load  for  a 
(i  anna),  for  a  womau  Jd.(i  anna),  and  for  a  child  Jd.  (/jaai 
net  proceeds  of  tho  ycarl;?  departmental  firewood  cattingi 
gradual  rise  from  £309  (Ks.  3u90)  in  1880-81  to  £500  (Bs. 
J881-82  aad  £1238  (Rs.  12,390)  in  1882-83. 

Before  1881  the  ri^ht  of  graKtog  in  forest  lands  was 
contractors.  Under  this  contract  system  tliore  was  no  cheb 
number  or  the  kind  of  animals  admitted  into  the  forests, 
cattle-ownera  could  not  well  be  held  responsible  for  dama 
by  Hres  or  by  branch-lopping.  Resides  a  fee  of  Gd.  to  2a 
a  head  oE  cattle,  the  contractors  used  to  extort  money  i 
cattle-owners  and  otherwise  oppress  thom.  Under  the 
introduced  in  1881  the  people  are  allowed  to  graze  their  ca 
flocks  in  certain  parts  of  the  forest  lands  by  paying  a  year 
3d.  (2  a*,)  for  every  head  of  homed  cattle  and'  of  id.  (^  oi 
every  sheep  and  goat.  The  people  greatly  prefer  the  new 
and  it  has  also  proved  a  financial  succoss.  In  1881-82,  an 
new  system,  the  receipts  amountud  to  £1298  (Ra.  12,080). 
deducting  fifty  per  cent  credited  to  land  revenue  the 
exceeds  what  was  obtained  under  the  eld  system. 

The  most  important  minor  forest  prodnctsaro  honey,  charo 
bamboos.  Bamboos  are  in  groat  request  as  they  have  many 
In  DhArwar  a  groat  trade  is  done  in  bamboo  baskets  antj 
which  are  sent  to  various  parts  of  tho  country.  Tho  timben 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  merchants  who  live  in  Dharti 
Habli.  These  men  buy  tho  greater  part  of  their  wood  in  '. 
and  retail  it  to  the  people  of  the  plain  country. 

Tbo  permanent  residents  near  the  forest  are  Muhammad 
Lingiyats,  and  tho  tribes  who  cut  or  carry  timber  or  fuel  are 
Golars,  Larnhdms,  and  Vadars.  The  people  employed  in  ttii 
are  mostly  taken  from  the  resident  castes,  but  in  Kalghai 
Bank&pur  about  half  of  the  day  labourers  are  Lamb&nis.  T 
pay  of  forest  labourers  varies  according  to  tho  demand.  Tli 
rates  are  o{d.  (3^  as.)  for  a  man,  4{d.  (3  av.)  for  a  worn 
3d  (2  as.)  for  a  boy  or  girl. 

Till  1871  the  Dhiirwiir  and  Belganra    forests  together 
the  charge  of  one  European  forest  officer.     In  1871  the  D 
forests  were  separated  and  a  district  otficer  with   protectil 
was  appointed.      At  present    (1S83)  under    tho   Kuropean 
ofiBcer,  who  receives  a  monthly  pay  of  £90  (Rs.  90O),  is  a  per 
establishment  of  fi^ve  foresters  and  two  clerks  whose    mont 
varies  from    £2  to    £3   {Rs.  20-30);    twenty  forest   guard 
monthly  pay  varying  from  \U.  to  £1  4».  (Rs.  7-12) ;  and  tTV< 
on  a  monthly  pay  of  £1  12».  (Rs.  10).     Including  pay  and  trat 
allowances,  tho   whole  fixed  establishment  costs  £1731  (Rs. ' 
a  year.     In  addition  to  the  fixed  eatablishmcnt  torapornr 
guards  and  foresters  arc  employed.     During  the  year  endin, 
13S3  the  establishment,  both  permanent  and  temporary,  c 
(Rs.  £2,540).     Of  the  permanent  Btaff  one  forester  and 

guards  are  Eor  the  Dharwar  sub-division,  two  foreatora  

forest  guards  are  for  Kalghatgi,  and  one  forester  and  thri 
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l«  each  for  Bankdpur  and  Hdn^l  Of  tlie  temporaty  staff 
iftre  one  forester  and  bix  forest  guards  each  for  Gadag, 
;iar  oad.  Karajfip,  and  Kod.  Each  Hub-dt vision  is  divided 
tts  under  the  head  forest  guariL  The  duties  uf  the 
to  patrol  tbo  forests  within  an  average  bent  of  twenty- 
miles,  to  protect  the  reserves  from  damage,  and  to  watch 
Qoval  of  bomboitA  and  tirewood  from  the  forests.  Each 
'  in  cbar^^e  of  a  division  visits  the  foroats  from  time  to  time 
I  ih&t  tbo  men  under  him  do  not  shirk  their  work. 

•  the  eiglit«en  vears  ending  1883  forest  receipts  have  risen 

11710  (EU,  I7,IOO;i'in  1865-»>»>  to  tX291  (Ra.  82,910)  in  1882-83. 

Bring  the   137G  and  1877  famine,  when   the  receipts  fell 

(K&  17,070),  this  increase  has  been  ^rradaal.     On  aeoount 

lizatiou  of  the  eatablisbtuent  charj»GS  have  risen  from 

1040)    in   l81io-(j(j  to    £4196    (Ri  4,l,9o0)  in  1882.83. 

IsBt  throe  /earsthe  not  revenue  has  averaged  £2511  14ir. 

17)  m  year  : 
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most  Dsefal    trees  and  plants  are:  Alale  (K.)  hirda   (M.), 

Jia  diebnla,  yields  a   rellnwiah  hard  and  heavy  wood  used 

tools  bat  not  valued  as  it  is  apt  to  suffer  from  tho  nttnoks 

I  Ants.     The  bark  and  berries  are  useful  in  tanning  and 
BO;tbcj  ftl.'so  make  excellent  black  ink  and  a  bUck  dye. 

II  {K.J  or  umhar  (M.),  Ficus  glomcrata,  yield*  a  wood 
koftun  oited  in  tho  body  of  cart»,  into  which  the  iron  axle  fits. 
llike  tbe  common  fig'  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  classes   and 

B*inita  (K.)  dpta  (M.),    Bauhinia  racemosa,  has  a  very 
1  bard  heartwood;  the  bark  is  used  for  making  rope  and  its 
r  a  KDodicine.     Bvlpatri  (K.  and  M.)  /Egle  mjirrnelos,  in  sacred 
BT ;  thi;  timber  i^  not  used  ;  the  inside  of  the  fruit  is  scooped 
sdnjuieintottnutfljoxoB.  Bileitandi (K,)  nana  (M.),Liagerstnemia 
haa  a  light  serviceable  wood  which  is  used  for  building 
I  It  13  apt  to  s.aiTt»r  from  white  ants.      Jiite  (K.)  sjVu    (M.), 
trjp  '':^,  tho  blaekwood,  yields  a  valuable    strong  tough 

twti  uch   used  in  cabinot-work  and  for  other  purposes. 

(K.fthevri  (M.),  Bombax  malalwiricum,  the  silk-cotlou   tree, 
rl'l  ■i'*  as  timber  is  used  by  wood-carvers  or  Jiugars  in 
Dg  .  and  toys;  its  cotton  is  valued  for  stuffing  i|uilt8and 

rm.  i'l'i  I'jf  ^lv.)<//mt(Z(i(SL),ConocarpU3latifolia,hasa  whiteand 
wood  used  in  huililiug  and  for  cart -axles  and  ploughs  and 
'  which  strongth  i»  mqiiired  ;  it  also  yields  a  good  gum. 
^(lf),Gardeuialucida,h&scloae*grained  wood  good  for  making 
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)c.'\  VA.^    A''.  :<.'/:    i-.    f':^  ri:.    2^     *jr:i~^zji  i^'^OTsa. yields  a} 
wv/r?.  hfi-.fit  Y.,  .  A-*-:jz  ft  :c:raTiis:i=A,f::T^^5L.r*a  Teiy  sirongi 

fc.vJ  ii.  '^sr^-.v^jc'r.g^:  :•:  :*;  a  -^f^  r.AOs-.^-r  Tree  growing  &st 
y.'(:t.'/'^'/A'»''.^\ft.  T-xdixl  K.  i*.  i'njT;  M.  ,  Grewia  tiliaefoUa, 
*  whiV;  »fj'l  jilistiA  wyA  tLat  wo:;ld  niake  good  bow3,  arrows, 
\H{.*/t^  ;  it*  orJ)'  I'xa!  d-«  is  for  axe-handles :  the  small  elong 
ft-A  Si^irry  U  «--at';n  hj  the  people.  TrJina  (K.)  #d<7  (M.),  Tec 
frrtLwitt,  t/rttk,  yi'--lda  the  well-known  very  durable  timber. 
/C'^4t4«  Tii<!  t(h;i'j';  tn^;H  that  thrire  best  along  roadsides  are   the  b 

't'it*9,  \*ttn^AU%'vA  ii^\H.hn,$hiris  AUjizziaodoratis3ima,iiim  Metia  azadira 

$uMitt(tf   iiiiUf^'ifisn   indica^   npta   Baahinia  racemosa.  Milling! 


dhArwar. 
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icns  cordifolia,  Picas  nnndrook,  and  others  of  the  fig 
k  the  roada  which  cross  iho  black-siiil  aad  plain  country 
iLst  of  DhArwdr,  the  bdhftul  Acacia  nrabica  has  boon  found 
uitable.  Pithocolobinm  snman  or  ntin-truu,  a  native  of 
L  nn!v  lately  imroduceJ  into  Dbarwai-,  gi-uws  so  readily, 
t  wAter,  and  gives   auch  excellent  shade,  that  it  ia 

iH:i^uiDO  a  faroDrite  roadside  tree. 

trees  found  in  fields  and  gardens  and  grown  for  their 
njura   Ficua    carlca   the  fig,   idle    Musa,  sapieutum    the 
*y/«ira  Citrus  indica  the  citron,  bor  Zizyphus  jujuba  the 
ff€nt  mavH.  Anacardium  occidentale  the  cashewnnt,   halasu 
IB    int         '  'i;i  iho  jack,  hunase  Tamarindus  iudicua   the 
jotn^  iiim  jambolanum  the  jambool,  tnavu  Mangifera 

mau>fu,     ni*rii/^[(    Citnia     b(?rguuiia     the    lime,    pijara 
trjifeniiu  the  gtiava,  rtimphal  Annon&  reticulata  the  sweet 
£ptuU  Anona  squamosa  the  custard -apple,  and  ten^u   Cocns 
oocoa-palm.     'Diese   are  all  grown  largely  and  much 

ffnet  fibre-yielding  trees  and  plants   are  amhada  Ilibiscua 

Qos  hemp,  anarvts  Auanuasa  sativa  pine-apple,  hambugala 

amndinucea  bamboo,  hdltj  Mnsa  sapientum   the  plantain, 

sapra  rice,  hheudi  Abelmoschus  esculentas,  jnngli  rui 

asruxn    devil'ti  cotton,    kabbu   Saccbarum    olHcinarom 

^  JUi/iiar   Aloe   Tulgaris  aloe,    kanghi   Abutilon    indicum 

idaUow,  madi   Caryota   urens   bastard   sago-palm,    mush 

\  Abelmoscfaua    moschatus   the   musk    mallow,  ndriel  Cocoa 

n^i.pAlm,   gupdri    Areca    catechu  betel-palm,   tdmbda 

lis  sabdariffa  roBelle. 

r^  are  afi«fl?  Adhatoda  vasica,  daba-galli  Opnntia 
.  ,  _  r,  duMla-galli  Knphorbia  antiqiiorum  triangular 
^aiti  Euphorbia  tirucalli  milk-bush,  jzah-gida  Acacia 
~  ndla  Jatropha  corcas  physic-nut,  kainar  Aloe 
lekkigidc  Vitex  trifolia  Indian  privet,  jnndii  rargi 
»  alba  henna  plant,  nuggi  mora  Moringa  pterygosperma 
adt«h  tree,  pdngnra  Krythrina  indica  coral  tree,  sil^fikai 
eoDcanoA  soapnut,  yeU-lailU    Euphorbia  nerrifolia  candle- 

BJuef  water  plants  some  of  which  hare  magnificent  blossoms 
(Ktuaea  or  leamaU  the  Nyniphcea  stollatft  with  rose-coloured 
M  flowera,  Nymphoea  rubra  with  large  brilliant  red  flowers, 
fiBft  pubesccns  with  white  flowers,  and  the  wator-beaa 
rtttm  speciosujn.     All  of  these  arc  common  near  DhArwAr. 

pliief  climbing  shmbs,  plants,  and  weeds  growing  on  waste 
k  are  dhaturi  Datura  aliia  the  thorn-applo,  tottal  balli 

^  rrida  a  thorny  shrub  with  largo  white  flowers.     There 
kinds  of  fiWurt  plant,  iu^i^ic?^  Solanum  indicum  Indian 
,   Solnnutu  jac()uim,    and  Solanum   trilobatum.      Other 
he  utrani  Achyranthes  aspcra,  and  the  yollow  thistle  or 
poppy  Argomone  raexicana. 

ig  the  wild  climbing  plants  in  the  forests  and  hedges  are 
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chapter  II.       the  iondebatli  Coccinia  indica,  the  Memordica  charantio, 
Froductioii.       cordifoHus,  and  Cissus  discolor.     Many  convolTnloses  yield  e* 

Sowers  among  them  the  Bryonia  oollasa,  Argyreia  miilabari> 

the  Elephant  creeper  Argyreia  speciosa. 

Gfuseis.  The  most  useful  grasnea  for  fodder,  volatile  oils,  and  thi 

are  madi  hallu  and  tjeddali  ye^i   hullti  varieties  of   And 
and  cftappariffcn    hullu,  kerati  hufht,  marahnrii  kuilUf  ani 
huliu,  all  considered  good  fodder  and  apparently  boloD[^ 
GraminaceflB  family,     ffaruili  Cynodon  dactylon  is  one  of 
fodder  ^^raaaes  especially   for  horses.     The   Andropo^on 
has   a   vury  strong  aromatic  and    pungout   taste,   nnd  cai 
vorat-iously   fond   of   it.     The    akya   gluts  Andropogon  cit 
lemon  grass,  the  balnda  be.ru  AnUropogon  muricatura  Cose 
And  the  J<ir&/i6'Cyperus  rotundus  are  fragrant  graiuies  froi 
oil  is  made. 

Fkhnh.  Except  those    which  have    been    introduced    into  gardi 

varieties  of  ferns  are  found  in  DharwAr,  The  only  1 
noticed  in  the  forest  are  the  common  Pteris,  two  varieties  of 
hair  or  Adiantum,  and  Ligodinm  scan  dens  a  climbing  fern 
graceful  drooping  iiligpoo-liko  fronds.  None  of  the  lovely  in 
and  lichens  which  adorn  the  KAnara  forests  are  found  i| 
comparatively  dry  forests  of  Dharwar. 

KxoTK^  The  chief  exotic  trees  and  plants  which  have  bconiutrodai 

DhArwar  are  the  rain  tree  Pithccolobiumsaman  a  native  of 
the  logwood  tree  divi-dxvi  Cajsaljjiuia  coriaria  which  grows  fn 
and  red  soil  and  the  pod  of  which  yields  valuable  tanning 
Australian  acacins,  the  mahogany  tree  Hwietenia  mahogaui 
Casuarina  equiaetifolia^  the  American  iiastard  cedar  Giu 
tomentosa^the  Milliugtonia  hortensis,  and  the  Encalyptu&  oh 
Some  Eucalyptus  trees  planted  a  few  years  ago  in  damp  lovr 
ground  are  thriving.  Two  trees  eight  inches  in  diameter  a 
base  and  more  than  thirty  feet  high  will  probably  grow  to 
size. 

Many  exotic  plants  flowers  and  vegetables  are  grown 
gardens  about  DhdrwAr.  In  the  garden  attached  to  the  \a' 
Kavanur'a  residence  a  few  apple  and  pear  trees  have  been  pla 
and  the  apple  trees  bear  fruit.  Strawberries  are  also  grown 
with  caro  and  rich  soil  would  yield  well.  The  Cape  goose 
thrives  and  bears  quantities  of  fruit  from  which  one  of  the 
Indian  pre.serves  is  made.  Pine-apples  succeed  well  and  ol 
years  have  been  grown  equal  in  flavour  and  size  to  fine  Englisk 
house  pino-apph'S.  The  plants  requiru  great  care  and  varj 
manure.  The  following  ornamental  shrubs  and  plants  tKrire 
Acalyphas,  Achimenes,  Aralias,  Arums,  Begonias,  Bign 
Oaladinms,  Coleus,  Crotons,  Dahlias,  Draccenas,  Gardj 
Gladiolus,  Hoyas,  Iris,  Ivy,  Jasminum,  Panax,  and  Plum 
With  care  nearly  all  English  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  groi 
in  Dharwdr.  The  chief  varieties  of  flowers  are  the  Amar&i 
Antirrhinum,  Aster,  Balsam,  CaJliopais,  Candy  tuft,  Cockm 
Convolvolus,  DianthuB  or  Pink,  Geranium,  Heliotrope^   Holt 


a 
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B^onette,  Portnlaca,  Roso,  Swoot  Pea,  Snnflower,  and 
bo  cliief  vegretjibles  are  Artichoke,  Beetroot,  Cabbage, 
itTols,  Cauiirtower,  Celery,    Cress,  Cucumber,  Frencli 

nl,  iiPtiuct!,  Marrow,  Mustard,  Onions,  Parsley,  Peoa, 

ch,  'I'ouiaio,  and  Turnip. 

vkr  ia  not  a  cattle-breeding  coanfrj.  No  one  wanting  a 
r  of  bnllockB  or  a  pood  buffalo  would  buy  an  animal  of  the 
The  local  breed  is  decidedly  poor.  The  demand 
lie  is  supplied  fr»'iu  Shol^pur,  Pandharpur,  Maisor,  and 
thief  caitle-niarts  are  DhArwir,  Hubli,  Kavaljjundj 
ttd  Alnr  in  Hingal.  The  cattle-breeders  are  D&vn 
ngars,  Gaulii^f  Airganlis,  and  Uunbdnia.  Fottnerly  the 
Fchokp  gTaziag- encourag-ed  the  |KKipIe  to  keep  a  number 
Btfi  which  copid  never  do  a  day's  work.  The  average 
I  soruL'whal  improvi'd  in  (juulity  and  as  it  now  costs 
cattle  Doue  ore  kept  which  cannot  cam  thvir  keep. 

domestic  animals  are  oxen,  cows,  buffaloes^  aheep, 
^And  asses.  Of  oxen  the  1882-K3  returns  show  a  total 
Thpse  are  priucipiilly  of  three  kinds  :  honl/il  or 
[)uutry  that  ia  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  muiUia  or 
b-caat  that  is  from  Maisur  and  Madras,  and  jofiri  or 
•  the  finest  are  the  large  white  Maisur  bullocks  which 
30  (Rs.  UW-300)  or  even  more;  the  hohdl  or  Krishna 
£5  to  £1(1  (Hs.  50-100) ;  and  the  local  bullocks,  which 
|er,  cost  13  to  £6  (Us.  3(»-60).'  All  three  kinds  arc  used  for 
|J5,  for  riding,  and  for  drawing  farts,  hut  the  Maisur  bullocks 
ibesteuited  for  carts.  Tlie  larger  bullocks  last  about 
sn  twenty  years  and  the  smaller  about  twelve  years. 
[totalis  returofd  at  151,379  and  of  buffaloes  at  123,975,  of 
were  sbL^-haffaloes.  The  beat  buffaloes  come  from  the 
Country  in  Navalgund,  Ron,  and  Gadag  on  the  east  and 
A  cow  costs  16*.  to  i3  (14s.  8-30)  and  a  she-bnffalo  VS  to  £6 
•60).  Sheep  and  goat?,  returned  at  2:il,125,  ai-e  kept  chiefly 
ibars  or  shepherds  in  flocks  of  100  to  lOOO.  They  are  not 
E.port  but  entirely  for  local  use.  and  the  numbers  are  not 
They  are  found  chiefly  iu  the  centre  and  east  of  the 
bey  feed  on  the  small  grass  that  grows  on  the  banks  of 
t  and  in  wasto  numbers,  on  tree  and  phrub  leavo.'i,  and 
I  of  the  cotton  plaut  after  the  cotton  crop  is  pirked.  The 
ppis  said  to  vary  from  2«.  to  8t.  (Rs.1-4),  and  of  goata 
B».  {K8.2-4).  Horses  are  returned  at  5478.  They  are 
[y  owned  by  Brahman  village  accountants  and  some  of  the 
dvUrict  revenue  oBicerB,  Dharwar  was  once  famous  for  its 
^  poiu«K  mnning  up  to  fourteen  hands  high;  they  are  not 
good  as  they  were.  Tbe  breed  ia  sTnall  under  thirteen 
^iea  ili-sbaped  and  vicious  but  hardy.    The  Persian  and 


_     .  .l'Wftr0964-1S66)vbentbcruwa8AgIai  of  money  extravagnnt 

[fgr'mttt«Btt})B  fiuliUnuriut.     Fur  a  pair  of  baJlocks  Ba.  300-400 

r  aaA  Ra.  1200  wer<>  paid  for  a  bollock  whicb  diatinguiahed  htmselC 

I  BtoD«  buried  in  the  groand  wbiafa  uo  othftr  boaiC  uould  more. 
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Abyssinian  campaififDS  took  away  nambere  oE  the  best.  The 
sorn'co  also  knocks  up  hundreds  every  year.  Nopaias  aeeil 
been  taken  to  improve  the  breed  until  some  years  ago  Ool 
allotted  a  few  good  stallions  to  accompany  the  camps  of  sol 
English  district  officers  on  their  yearly  tours.  Asses  are 
6819.  Almost  every  wasbermau  kc«ps  some  female  and 
ass  for  brooding  aud  for  canyiug  clothes.  The  mule  eolt( 
either  to  potters  whoso  clay  and  uarthuuwaro  they  carry,  o^ 
classes  of  Vadara  who  use  them  to  carry  firewood  aud  m 
The  Korvds  also  and  some  other  wandering  tribes  keepassea 
their  little  c«mps.  Elxcept  in  the  tows  of  Dharwar  thex 
dncks.  Hens  are  scarce,  and  since  the  1S77  famiae  diffica 
They  vary  in  price  from  6d.  to  Is.  Gd,  (4-12  as.), 

'The  district  is   fairly    off  for  game.      Almost   every 
game  that  is  found  in  Southern  India  occurs  in  Dhdrw&r. 
of  forest  from  one  to  six  miles  broad,  which  forms   the 
and  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district  shelters  t 
aninials.^     Hetween  this    belt   of  forest   and    the  eastern 
conaidcrablo  tracts  of  scrub  as  well  as  isolated  8crub-cov< 
which  are  all  more  or  less  stocked  with  pig,  hares,  and,  th« 
deer.      In   the  plain   antelopes    are   still    found    but  not 
numbers  as  formerly.     During  the  eight  years  ending 
total   number  of  wild   animals  reported  as  destroyed  was 
which  four  wore  tij^ers,  twenty-two  leopards  and  ptttithers 
werehyajnas  and  two  other  animals;  the  amount  spent  iu  re 
£28  {Rs.  280).     The  number  of  persons  killed  was  fourteen  ol 
two  wt?re  by  tigers,  two  by  panthers  and  leopards,  and  ten  b; 
animals.     There  wore  also  eighty-two  head  of  cattle  killed,  t 
by  tigers,  sixty-one  by  leopards  aud  panthers,  and  eight  by 

Of  large  game,  the  Tiger,  huU  or  hehbuli,  Folia  tigris,  u 
common  as  in  former  years  but  still  occnrs  in  the  Dhirwar,  Ki 
Hdu^l,  and  Bonkapur  forosts,  bordering  Kanara  on  the 
the  district.  Tigers  more  frequently  appear  in  these  placo 
the  rains  than  at  any  other  time,  as  iu  the  great  K^narsf 
herbage  springs  so  slowly  that  the  wild  pig,  doer,  and  cattle 
form  the  tiger's  usual  food,  desert  Kfiuara  for  the  thinner  ft 
west  DhiirwSr.  The  Panther,  ksra  kaila,  Felia  pardus, 
killed  in  the  DharwAr,  Cmdag,  Uangal,  Bankapur,  and 
divisions.  Thoy  also  occur  in  the  western  forests.  Tho  hil 
Nargund,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  DhArwar,  is  a  notori< 
for  panthers,  tho  caverns  or  hollows  in  the  fort  aud  tho  dense 
prickly-pear  on  the  hiU-slopea  offering  them  excellent  hiding 
The  Leopard  cat,  h<nigia,  Folis  bengalonsis,is  found  in  all  tho|( 
forests  and  is  also  luiowu  to  inhabit  tho  Bambal  hilla. 


'  Contril>ated  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Wiugato,  Astiitaat  Superintendent  Rctquii 
Southern  Mar^ltha  Country. 

'  In  lS4(i  tlic  parta  of  Koil  on  the  North  K.-lnani  border  were  subject  to  1 
uf  wilil  uIuphatitH.  Thvy  uacd  Ut  enter  tlie  district  from  North  Kinani 
bcgionirkg  of  Octolwr  whL-D  tho  rice  ear  tM^gins  to  form.  In  1845  three  or 
of  ftbont  thirty  or  forty  elephnnt«  appeared  in  Kod.  It  waa  imid  that  bcv 
elephants  in  a  single  night  would  cat  or  tranii>le  under  foot  two  or  thr 
ttuidinij  rico.    B^.  Gov.  SeJ.  CJLX.  101.  ^^ 
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and  the  hilU  in  the  Ronili  of  Kod.     It  also  occasionally 

-"  nnorpectodly  uear  villages  in  tlie  middle  of  the  plains 

!ly  tiilces  refuge  in  old  temples  and  is  easily  dispnsed 

I  eopard,  r/jt'M  or  chircfui,  Felia  jubata,  is  common 

i  lif  hill  ruuges.   Some  years  ago  when  the  DharwAr 

led  With  black  antelope,  Uuuliiij^  chUdti    were  kept  by 

of  Savanur  and  the  chief  of  Mudhol.    The  Indian  Black 

or  kflrorfi,  Orsns  labiatu;*,  ia   fast  disappearing.     They  are 

ionalty  met   iu  the    Kalghatgi,    Bankapur,  and  Hi&ugal 

,d  in  liie  hills  to    the  Bonth  of  Kod.     Formerly  they  psed 

'•al  hills,  but,  as  their  haunts  were  easy  of  access, 

I'L-eu  shot  within  the  past  few  years.     Tl\o  Bison, 

Uaraeiis    gnurus,    may    be    found    in    the    Hulginkop, 

p.  and   Haduigatti  forests,  which  they  frequent  in  June 

the  beginning  of  the  south-west  rains,  when  the  young 

few    inches  high.    Wild    cattle,  by  all   accounts  the 

ot  the  same  brewl,  are  found  in  wide  grassy  and  scrub- 

1  .'^:ivnn^^.     These  Silvanur   cattle  greatly  resemble 

Bpt  that  their  movements  are  more  active  and  doerlike. 

T©ry  difficalt  of  approach  and   the  print  of  the  hoof  ia 

'^  mach  more  sharply  cut  than   the  print  of  tame  cattle, 

tTibliug  the  track  of  the  bison,  thouga  smaller.  The  whole 

[of  these  wild  cattle  dues  not  exceed  forty  or  fifty  head,     The 

Hy^ua,  kafi  (firaby  Hyiena  slHata,  i.s  not  common.   They  are 

aIIt  seen  in  the  west  and  a  few  have  taken  their  abode  in 

rim!<il   hill,  and  do  doubt  may  bo  found  in  the  Dambal  hills, 

t  hill,  and  in  Kod.     The   Indian  Wolf,  tola,  Canis 

»  h  now  scarce,   occurs  in   Kalghatgi,  Kod,   Karajgi, 

:  lie  Itieaiti  forests  near  Bharwar,  and  in  the  Dambal 

rally  seen  in  parties  of  two  or  three,     A  few 

I  red  the  enclosure  of  the  house  belonging  to 

:  I  at  Dhd.rw.'ir  and  attacked  and   mauled   a   man. 

I  ...^  iiari  or  kappal  nnrij  Canis  aureus,  and  the  Indian 

'  nari  or  sauna  kttmpjt  tian,  Vulpes  bengalensis,  a.ve 

1  '    lit  the  district.      The  Wild   Dog,  kadu    nat,  or 

.      ins,  is  found  in  the  Kioara  forests  and  doubtless 

ll^^^WBtt  within  Dharwar  limits.     They  go  in  packs  and 

piHHBvs  of  deer  and  wild  jiig.    Even  tlie  tiger  is  said  to 

r  wild  dog  and  to  leave  a  jhirt  of  the  furest  in  which  a  pack 

LI  ..,,  i.^ve  taken  np  thoir  quarters.     They  are  in  appearance 

-iah  dog  having  course  reddish  hair;  tho   tail  is  bushy 

">■:.    The  Wild  Boar,  kadu  haniii  also  called  mikka, 

I  -ud  in  all  the  western  forests  and  in  tbe  Dharwar, 

id,  and   .Slirimantgad  hills.     Immense  boars  are  often  found 

re^ts  which  would  delight  the  hog-hunter  in  anything  like  a 

ontry.    In  Bankapur  and  from  Lakshmeshvar  and  Sbirhatti, 

tbo  KAppatgiidd,  the  country  is  perfectly  rideable  and  firat- 

may  be  got  in  the  cold  weather.     Hog  may  also   be 

rts  of  Kod. 

'  tribe,  tho  Indian  Stag,  kaJavi,  Rusa  aristotelis,  is 

signally  coming  across  the  border  from  K^nara  into  the 

^ftod  lialgiakop  forests  of  Kalghatgi.   The  Spotted  Deer, 
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sdiya.  Axis  maculatus,  ia  found  especially  daring  the  rai] 
forests  of  Kiili^hatg'i,  Bankdpur.  and  Udn^t.  The  Ril 
Barking  or  Muntjao  Deer,  wivikun,  Cervulus  aureus,  is  vci 
The  iilack  Buck  op  Antelope,  chi/^gari,  Antelope  bczoartui 
time  fouud  in  groat  nambers  from  one  end  to  tbe  other  of  i 
ia  growingf  scarce.  A  solitary  herd  of  eight  or  nine  is 
then  met  in  (ho  l>laok  soil  plains  in  Xari^und  and 
larger  number  are  found  in  Kdnebennnr,  Karajgi,  Kod,  an 
and  a  few  in  ll&nf:^^!,  Bank^pur,  and  Kulghatgi.  The  long 
come  from  tho  Datnbal  hills.  Tlio  Ravine  Deer  or  India] 
budi-i  or  mutlarif  (iazella  benoettii,  is  far  from  common;  I 
fouud  in.  the  Dambal  hilln  and  in  pail^s  of  Sjiranur,  Kaf 
Kod.  In  the  Kod  and  Gadag  bills  herds  of  seven  and  oi 
been  scon,  but  they  are  shy  and  difficult  to  get  at  if  they 
the  sportsman.  The  Four-horned  Antelope,  kond'jun  or 
or  kdiiu  kuri,  Tetraceros  quadricoruis,  is  fouud  iu  all  the  I 
tho  sub-divisi-jus  bordering  ou  Kuuara  whure  they  are  ui»m( 
few  are  also  fonnd  in  tho  Dhumvar  hills.  Thi?  Mouse  D 
Memimna  indica,  is  foiiud  in  the  forests  south  of  Kalg 
may  occasionally  be  met  in  the  west  of  Bankapur  and  Hd 
is  far  from  common. 

Of  small  fi^nmc,  tho  common  Wild  Oat,  had  fc-^tu,  Fclis 
found  everywhere  A  larger  and  spotted  variety  is  also  oc< 
met.  The  Ti-eo  Cat,  manon  or  manthekku,  I*aradoxarns 
which  prowls  at  night,  seems  very  foud  of  fruit  trees.  It  u 
in  DhdrwAr  itself,  and  often  takes  up  its  abode  in  the 
booses.  Tho  River  Otter,  niru  nai,  Lutra  nair,  is  found 
large  rivers  and  streams.  It  is  also  occasionally  met  in  so 
largo  ponds  throughout  the  district.  The  Porcupine,  y*»ii'j 
leucura,  and  tlio  Hare,  mala,  Lopus  nigricollis,  are  very  cfl 
tho  hilly  and  forest  parts.  The  Malabar  Sqnirrel,  commoil 
&s  the  Red  .Sqiiiri-el,  h-i/thtalali,  Sciurus  elphinstouei,  is  fol 
th,o  forests  bordering  on  Kanara.  The  common  Squirra 
analu,  Sciurus  palraarum,  is  met  everywhere. 

Of  Gaue  Bikds^*  the  common  Sand  Gronse,  Pterocles  s 
common  in  the  redsoil  snb- divisions.  The  Painted  San< 
Pterocles  fnsciatus,  is  rare.  The  Peacock,  naul,  Pavo  cri 
found  iu  all  the  forests  bordering  on  Kduarn  and  in  to 
gardeus  iu  llAngal,  Kod,  and  along  tho  banks  of  the  Tn 
bad  Varda.  Tho  Gray  Juugle  Fowl,  kiUlu  koU  or  adtyl  Ico 
Bonneratii,  and  the  Rod  Spur  Fowl,  Galloperdix  s]>adi 
found  in  all  tho  western  forests.  Two  kinds  of  Partridge  ( 
the  Painted  htivju  Francolinus  pictus,  and  the  Gray  k'lu 
Ortygorni.s  ponticerianus,  occur  in  the  distnct,  the  painted  | 
ou  the  water-shed  and  to  the  west  of  it  and  the  gray  only  U 
Of  l^igeons,  the  Southern  Green  Pigeon,  hasarpiirivdla, 
chlorigaster,  is  found  in  the  western  sub-divisions  and  oa 
in  the  plains.  Tho  Mahibdr  or  Gray-fronteti  Greeu 
Osmotreron  malabarica,  is  found  only  in  the  thick  fores' 
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The    Blue  Rock  Piffeon,   pdrivdfa,   Culumba 
in  tho  plains  and  is  very  fond  of  old  temples 

'of  Qoftil  or  hurl  are  found  in  tho  district,  the  Jungle 

%  BAifttica,  the  Rock    Bush   Perdicnln  argoudah,  the 

lyCotiiniix  commnnisj  tho  Rlackbreastod  or  Rain  Coturnix 

Kdolica,    tbe    Blackbreasled    Bustard    Tamix    taipoor,    thu 

Tamix     joudera,    and    the   small    Button  Quail    TumiJC 

icri.      Tlio  gray  quail  is  far  from  common.    QuaiU shooting  is 

eertaiu,  in  some  years  it  is  good,  in  others  bad. 

n<lian  Bastard,  ifrriladdu,  Enpodotis  cdwardsi,  is  found  in 
:k-8iMl  tracts  and  aUo  in  Kanijgi  and  Hau«bonnnr,  bnt  not 
miinbon<.  Tho  Ivi'sscr  Florikin,  haunanllu,  Sypheotidtw 
Lboa^h  Kcatterod  throughout  the  district,  is  never  found 
fein  hrge  numbers.     The  Golden  Plover,  Chamdriii8  fulvus, 

■  oold-wenther  visitor.     Tho  Dcmnisollc  Crane,   kornhanrhe, 

|i*ni7,vs  rirgo,also  a  cold-weatlier  visitor,  is  found  mostly  near 
I  riL     Occasionally   a  few   may  also   bo  scon  on  tho 

itii  t  [K  large  ponds  that  are  scattered  over  the  district.     Tho 

plamenios  linoitus  is  also  found. 

H*Kt  Snipe  or  u22an<;rf  shooting  is  to  be  had  in  the  DhirwAr, 
Igi,  U(uak£pnr,  Hang^l,  and  Kod  sub-divisions.  Tho  best 
r  season  U  the  be^^inniu^  of  tho  cold  weather  just  before  tho 
pot,  wlion  somd  good  sport  may  generally  bo  had  in  fields 
p»d  ^^itcrcd  by  a  pond.  Tho  varieties  met  with  are,  the 
'  lajTo  sthenora,  the  Common  Gallinago  coolestis,  and 
^  iJij-nchoea  bengalensis.  The  Spotted  l^il,  PorKona 
is  often  put  up  in  rice  fields  while  beating  for  snipe, 
birds  are  the  small  Godwit,  Limosa  aogocouhala, 
rgo  ponds  in  Hiingnl,  and  the  Blackbackod  Gooso, 
nelanonotus,  which  is  found  in  Uungal,  Bankd.pur, 
:i,  and  probably  in  Kod,  bnt  it  is  scarce. 

kcks  there  are  the  Uuddy  Shieldrako, /atWu  twJtH,  Casarca 
Mr,  8[mtula  clypeftta  J  the  Spotted  Billed    Duck, 
:i,    which    is  very   common   and   breeds  in  the 
\VhittO)odied    Goose     or    Cotton    Teal,     Nettapus 
:3,     found    in    all  tho    western    sub-divisions ;    the 
.  Dendrocygna  iuvanica  ;  the  Gadwall,  Chanlelasmua 

IviisvAi  is  scarce  J  the  Pintail  Duck,  Dafiln  acuta,  found  in 
^uid  probably  in  Kod    and  lliingal ;  tho  common  Teal, 
bla  creoca  j  tho  Bhicwinged  Teal,  Querquedula  circia,  which 
tn  arrive  and  the  last  to  leave  the  district ;    tho  Golden 
Dock,  Faligula  oristata,  which  ia  scarce ;   and   the 

.-\'i:a  peuelupe.      Tho    best  duck-shooting    is  in  the 

tgi  and  Kod  sub-divisions  whore  there  aro  many  ponds,  Bnt 
tin?  in  Dhirwar  is  poor  sport  as  the  ducks  aro  far  from 
ana  as  soon  as  a  shut  has  been  fired  they  either  take  to 
He  of  the  lake  or  fly  to  some  other  piece  of  water. 
[C-ochinoal  insect,  hirionanehif  Coccus  cacti,  has  boon 
ill^  rvarod  iu  some  parts  of  the  Dhilnv&r   tnblelaud  on  the 
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■umii'-ai^  aiUti  -rrj,  jimxr  SiStss^*  tiucic  *i  'itt 

•Uitn  ▼;■_  lar**  su^nntitisi  h:  nmii  xiitc  xiifT^ no^  xk^zz. "S 
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ju*fly*?t  1- 
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w»r*  »--.-x>-»i*r.i..T    ru.«)i     iz.    :'r.c    IriSrwir  tb£.       Dtecails  ol  4 

»  'i-tr^  iT*  T*rr  f^»  Tre-^  li^    :;:ji.ir:T  :£  br-aer  is  smtU. 
2  '"A :  'tl  \--h  T^iiz^  tr: -  tc^^j  a=: -criei*  i:-  £±3  ^Rs-  230). 
T:-*  ci.-^  ic.- ii  of  £=.&£« 

pV*V-T<0-ti.fc  »r«:  Tie  0:bT*.  M 

livtrra.JT  :x.(;  Bro£^:i  liaiL2--=  Sx:&ke,  pri'inKT  tbe  Chain  V^xr' 
w^-Xj^^  HTJuxh,  Coi^ra  "•  ^-^  -"a^ ,:  rAi>.<iyiAdni,  literallT  the  jaatil| 
iruuc';,  prv'r/;ir/v  tLe  Tree  r:*::^e  IHpsa*  tiigoiula  or  Dipsas  gwi; 
vr%rtuxff*^).a'o.iAcjij  lilerailj  Sre  snake  from  the  baming'  ^ 
yr'MVy:':^  hy  \\*i  bit>e,  n,aTxd*ihf  \s  prjbablr  the  same  as  auiu/bI  A 
l>scca.'i  narr>;  for  th<r  Sand  iaake  or  dutoridr  Errx  johnii;  netragM 
hicUf  th';  phurta  Kchis  carinata,  the  part  of  the  bodr  bitten  If 
tjf,xiu'/  om  blvxJ  or  nt/r-i  after  sixteen  dajs  follow^  by 
hi(/ifi/ir'/,  lit^rallr  the  Bow  Snake,  possiblr  the  name  is  ai 
i/f  th';  fabuIouH  boop  snake  of  Europeans  in  India;  aiani 
pp'jbabl  V  tho  .Hame  as  Manrir  a  term  applied  in  the  3Iarfttha 
t/t  nurn'.-rouH  faarmlcns  snakes  bat  which  are  commonly  beliend 
catuio  rir;ath  by  a  touch  of  the  tongue,  or  by  casting  tbeir 
ovr;r  th';ir  victims ;  and  nirahdtUf  the  chequered  Water  So 
Tripidonatus  quincunciatus,'  During  the  eight  years  ending!' 
the  ijMmU;r  of  snakes  killed  is  returned  at  ninety-five  and 
number  of  fx^rsons  killed  from  snake-bite  at  144 

I'ho  rivors  streams  and  lakes  are  fairly  stocked  with  fish.* 
Nuvalf^ind  and  lion  the  chief  source  of  the  fish-snppiy  ia  in 
Malprabha,  which  skirts  the  north  of  these sub-dirisions.  InDbii 
fiHh  arc  taken  in  some  of  the  large  lakes  which  hold  water  all 
year  round,  and  in  a  few  the  fish  are  large  and  plentifoL     In  H 
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I  no  streams  but  soma  of  the  tnrgu  lakes  are  well  stocked . 

fisli  are  obtained  from  the   Tungbhadra  and  also   from 

Jte  large  lakes.     In  Kalghatn^  they  are  found  in  one  or  two 

and  abo  in  the  IJtevikop,  Biidgnigatti^  Tambur,  and 

lakes,  which  always    contain  a  large    snpply  of  tish. 

kpnr     numerous    lakes    contain    fish,    bnt   only    iu   the 

which   holds   water  throaghout  the  year    are    large   fish 

in  Ka.mj^,  the  Varda  and  the  Tuugbhadra  and  a  few  of  tho 

~     well    stocked     with  fish.     In  Hingal,  the   Varda  and 

I  lakes  <x)utain  fish.     In    Knd  and  Kanebennnr^  besides  in 

a,  there  is  a  large  qnaotity  of  Hah  iu  the  Tungbhadra^  which 

beir  sonthom  and  eastern  boundaries.     In  addition  to  tho 

ier  fish,  the  markets  in  the  west  and  south   and  in   Dambal 

I  supplied  with  dried  sea-fiah  from  Goa,  Kuiuta,  and  Belldri. 

Hy  prirmte  right  of  fiflhing  is  in  the  Bank^pur  sub-division  at 

Br,  which  in  1882  waa  declared  by   tho   Collector  to   belong 

Bvely  to  the  hereditary  headman  Huscn  Aga.     In  Karajgi,  the 

1  in  some  of  the  lakes  and  in  the  Tungbhadra  river  used  to  be 

'  GoTBrnment  aaction,  but  of  late  this  practice  has  ceased.     It 

OTod  that  about  20,000  people  are  to  some  extent   employed 

Iting  fish.     Tho  chief    fishing    cla.sses  are    Musalmans  and 

or    Knbors,   a  chiss  of   Hiada  ferrymen.     Besides    the 

maoy    castea    catch   fish  in    addition    to    thoir   nsual 

nent.     In  the  larger  rivers,  the  Varda  and  the  Tungbhadra, 

goes  on  throughout  the  year,  except  when   the   rivers  are 

In  the  8m.^ller  rivers  which  soon  dry  fishing  is  carried  on 

Baring  the  rains.     Fishing  is  aUo  continued  all  the  year  round 

(large  lakes  that  do  not  run  dry,  though  these  ai-e  rare  in  the 

ail   Kub-dinsioDa  of  DharwAr,   Navalgund,  Ron,  and  Gadag. 

i-*oil   trocta  with    their  more   certain    rainfall  are     better 

twith  fish.     Besides  by  the  rod  and  hook  or  gana^  and  by 

Bsb  are  caught  by  damming  streams,  by  stupefying  them  with 

lof  the  milk-bash  or  the  powdered  mungarikai  nut,  and  by 

I  called  kitHis.     Tho  neta  used  are  of  two  kinds,  drag-nets 

Ui  and  ^/ia<fW&a//i,  and  casting-nets  called  hislaUiatid 

The  hUhalli  is  a  small  meshod  circular  net  about  six  feet  in 

r,  having  lead  weights  round  the  edge  and  a  rope  tied  to  the 

The  rope  is  fastened  to  one  arm  of  the  fisher,  who  gathers 

bt  in  hi*t  hand  and  alung  his  arm  as  far  as  his  elbow,  and  with 

brows  it  clear  of  bis  arm  so  that  it  falls  in  a  broad 

■r,  some  feet  from  the  fisher.     He  lets  it   gradually 

pbere  it  falls  and  then  slowly  pulls  it  towards  him  by  the  rope 

to  the  centre.     This  causes  the  lead  weights   to  contract 

cle,  till,  on  pulling  tho  net  ashore,  all  the  lead   weights  have 

"to  each  other  in  one  heap  entirely  dosing  the  mouth  of 

This  net  is  chiefly  used  iu  shallow  water  from  one  to  four 

I  and  the  fish  caught  are  usually  small  from  a  few  inches  to 

?ngth.     The  iopatti  is  triangular  in  form  with  very  minuto 

|Tho  miuimam  size   of   tho   mesh   is  so  small,  tv  ^°  tV  *^^ 

etween  the  knots,   that   the   tiniest  fry    cannot  escape. 

'  gana  is  of  two  kinds,  vant  gana,  a  polo  to  which  a  hno 

pa  book  and  bait  is  hnng,  and  davani  gana  two  poles  fi^ed  in  the 
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Li\iz^^  ii^~>  uij-  JirT  zir':?  liTr  i.?-^'!  :!.  t*ii  TT^ss*.     Ix  tair  i»k■^s.be■ii 
iieij.  zutl:  _:ii-.-r  lt.  aai   £i.'»-l  imiii  fiamriijtes    ry  ilie  adisf  «w 

".■r»=  fciii  h  '*ih-"  i<-j  t  r;r   '»"-  r  shnric  n.  t*'^^  cit  tj"  tbe  bud. 

itr..  k  -LT^  i-ii^-Jci  r-r-=j  ~v     Till  iCiiir  ssltssmues  cc  iheaiBfc 
c  iLj  -•'-'-7  ^  -:i."-=.  L-  L  i:rj:-     T^t   fi.5i«'  nbr^iiu  ^lc  biiiadfi^M 
ttttt  i-1   Ti- :•! -£   SLii  ^:   rri-r  i:  li'!    ^iczias  'w^eseiii  ;3 
Is  ieai  ;=  iTi.::*'!  1^7    :j  V-'-^  tzi£  K^sty  as  cr^  wfcn  idi 
::  2i  SL.1 ::    :^  fil.  :f  "^Tr"  ■•*      I:  s  *•:  cfcsilT  ckslc^u,  a^i* 
til-;    ij::z.i  iil  £i:-»^,  iiiKi   :;:  l^i^  t-slt*  is  3sm&  'b&ccaie  ssoeiU 
j^:':~~-;z-     Tii=   ":-:  n  :^  f-el  ir  -^zlI  ciI'wt.  tutS.  if  said  togiwl 
£^  —  jii  ^  rui  iinr^  l:i-r      Tir  '■i-i.  i-t  ■i'crai,  is  a  £^  tibax  gnail 
ilr^^r  in.  lir^   tiii  iir=tf-;/2ir:c7^  fii?r  jrc^.     Tl»e  ctiin'isfai 
iz.   7rrer=-      I:  ii  rr^;    hzji  h  iiii:^^  f*«  a3=c  aaid  is  sud  fcj 
tt:tIlT^^  tri-^i^.  tr;^rc  :iiK  ii  T-r.:i  fr:3.  loe  of  ia  baoMlri 
li^  &  «:T7ti:r"r  =t— t     "^f   •  ,"c-  -wijii  i«  fiEni  i=  ponds  ««A< 
rivers.  i«  :-;i.=.'iTrei  ieji-orf  --v- — r-  :.z3  3=tc  ct*"'"»^  to  new  da 
f  :•:■!  CT  ifi^^r  izjiiit-*  i:T:j:-     Tz.^  r'jj:'"£  2*  &  rfv^r  ^^*V  whidiil 
*■:■  TfcTT  fr:  —  z-n^i  z:  fJrT£-  iz^iie*  :zl  l~-z^z.  tal  V>  be  oeartrr 
Tie   ,-■ ;  j'  -?  i  ^j^^-il==i  fii  ti_i;1  m-T?  &iK~cs  ^hteen  W" 
!:-r^.     Tir  p  ;''i  vsrir^  ~  "j=:=c"»J:  fr:—  xine  to  eieren  zndies.  1 
tarS  i=   — z.-r  «T.e^iiiei   rj   tTo.-i^^s.     I:  is  foasd  in  poD^J 
r^Ter*  az;  i  rr ;  tj  m  ri^i:,*--  ±::ie* ! :  :L£r  *s  i  uro  ^>rr^^  in  we^^ 
.'/■jt'.,  a  riviT  f^i.   is  ssii   i-:  ^:»"  i."   f rnr  p:-=3s  weicil. 
i-'.j.-:'.'   -r   i. '.i'.-,'.  i=.  f^  ::  "i-:--^;?.  r>r:  t-sc^cialhr  "be  hesdissii 
ht  _-:•■;  e:*!-^.     I:  Tir-Iee  ir  >;zjr/-  fr:=.  rise  irrhes  to  ih«l* 
TLv  »:..-'..   a  ra:r.-:r  fjtTi-z^'.^ss  £=^i.  rsries  in  J'tTltsIi  feom  » fc*' 
ii  :':•:•:  Sizi  &   r-C:.     Tir  i-.f:*  is  i  Fisall  ^arorrtess  fish  of  ik* 
ti-c   izrlr^  l:-c.     Ti-:   1.   r/i-.j'  U   siiii  to  be  sLrct  and  ibctf * 
lr:a.i  &^  liv  pilii    rfilc  hlii.     Ii  is   'fc^ier^d  to  be  the  sWf> 
xi.-::^  y'.-.^rc.     Tlr  i«:j'", :   ;?  &  <^— v"   liide  es:«ie-s»ed   fish  ^ 
p^-»=  al-:=i  Tiin-:-  i-."ifi  "rii;:.     Tre  ?v3-jf.  ct  r&i  mullet  is** 
ki.:wT.  r;&laxit'U  £5!.  irjiij^"::  lires  ir.  r»:-i:di  sad  crows    about  ds 
fc*:    l:-Z.      The   r-.  ..v..:..!   i>  als:"   i->:<=ez:fd  br  epicares.     I^ 
f:-r.d  in  r-'.r.'ii   ir.i   riri-rs   and  var:-::?  :ti  lesgth  £n>m  abom  «■ 
irches  to  tlree  i~v'.     Tie   i-.v^i-.p;*  :?  ■trrsj;/!,   a  small  fish  f.'tf 
in  p-.nds  ati  wells,  is  i&;--t  iwo  inches  and  a  half  long^.     It  is  aJ 
eaten  bv  the  ferp^.e.    The  n  rc&J--  :  ■'-';ii  a  szoall  fish  sixandtb* 
qcarters  Vj  nine  irches  i.ne.    is  fccni  in  ponds  and  wdb 
is  not  iLCch  csie^me^.     'Ihe~]\z:.2r  clM\i,  a  small  fi&h  tuneiaiii 
long,  is  fcnnd   in  rirers  and   takes  it  name  &om  horering  •^ 
biones  and    n.<Vs.     The  ri'.u  is    a  rirer    fish    whi^  is  ai^' 
grow  to  forty  pi-unds  weigh:.     The  r^.f<hai  is  a  small  sxlrer-oolooi 
fiiih,   nine  inches  loner.      The  enrj^al  is  a    smaU   fish  nine  ii^ 
joiisr.     The  =r»;<7.i  or  j7,i'»,yi  is  a  snjall  fish  not  innch  esteemed,  irf* 
ii  found   in  ponds  and   wells.     It   rarles  in  length  fpomniM' 
twelre  inches. 


CHAPTER    111. 

POPULATION". 

■lie  I88I  census  tim  population  of  thn  diatrict  waa 
S  to  the  Hi|uarG  tnile.     Of  these  Hindus   numbered 
or  J5^S;3   per  cent ;  MusalniAns  100,022  or  ir'39  per  cent ; 
iS^Ci  ur  0'2(J  per  (%nt;   Paniis  31 ;  Jew»  IN  ;  unu  Chlntuio 
porcenta^  uE  males  oa  the  total    popalatiou  was   50'0<i 
females  491)3.     The  ooircaponding  returns  for  1 872  were  Jt 
'  j^H9.A7l  or  216"8-j'  to  the  square  mile,  of  whom  Hindua 
"         r  *tft-2S  per  cent;  MasalmAna   114,332  or  11-55 
■■■   16011  or  016  per  cent;   Pilrsis   13;  Jews  33; 
1.     Compared  with  the  1872   returns  the  1H81    returns 
^.^  .  .oose  of  100, 764  or  10"78  per  cent  which  is  probably  duo 
isr&tum  tkud  mortality  daring  the  famine  of  1876-77. 

142,035,  females  440,872),  the  total  population, 

.    i,.'nO,  females  30(>,92 2)   or  9082  per  cent  were 

in  the  district.     Of  the  b  1,025,  who  were  not  bom  in  the 

I,  10,577  were  born  in  tbe  Southern   MarAtha  states;  13,557 

im ;   13,-ilO   in  the   Nizam'K  country;  10,879  in   Maisur; 

in   Mftdrad;  9227    in   Bijapnr;  3191*  in  Kiiuara;    1704  in 

district:! ;  B34  in  the  Konkan  districts;  299  in  Gujarat; 

Goa,  Diu,  and  Daman ;  98  in  Bumbay ;  655  in  other  parta  of 

;  and  1  US  ontside  of  India. 

following  table  gives  the  number  of  eacb  religious  class 
_'  to  sex  at  different  ages,  with,  at  each  stage,  tho  percentage 
I  total  population  of  the  same  sex  and  religiou  : 
DaJuwAtt  PopcLATiom  bt  Aom^  ISSl. 
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«'j6u««4  ...  t_         «         >ir«iir7»* 

.^^^^•^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^•^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^^„_«-,  Of    r;S2/*77,     the    total    popalatioa,    715^73    {357,537  Bill 

357,73o  ffcnaa:*-,  or  elOl  per  cent  sp^ke  Ka&arese.  (X  * 
rwcai&iDg  107.r>J4  persons,  92,371  or  10-46  per  cent  ^ 
Hindnstini;  4if/j'20  or  5-o5  per  cent  spc<ke  MftrmUu;  21,l}a< 
2'3&  per  c^ni  spoke  Telngu;  S415  or  O'SS  per  cent  spoke  Brf 
718  or  CrOS  per  cent  spoke  Gnjarad ;  231  or  0-02  per  cent  a^ 
Toln ;  ISO  or  0*02  per  cent  spoke  Marw^ ;  156  or  QUI  perd 
epoke  Tamil ;  144  or  0-01  per  cent  spoke  English ;  130  or  OOl  ( 
cent  fpoke  Portaguese-Konkani  or&^anese;  73  spoke  PersiM;! 
epoke  Arabic ;  1 7  spoke  German ;  3  spoke  Chinese ;  Z  spoke  I^ 
and  one  epK>ke  MaUyalL 

The  chief  language  of  the  district  is  Kdnarese ;  Bhib^rirKissi 
differs  considerably  from  the  Kanarese  of  Maisnr  and  B^ 
The  style  of  writing  in  Kaisnr  and  Belliri  is  more  eiegsnt  I 
dignified  and  many  worda  osed  in  those  conntriee  are  not  nndcflK 


P*peop1 


people  of  DliArwar.     Till  tho  year   1830  all  official   records, 
corro^ponilonce,  and  traders*  accounts  were  kept  in  Marathi 
become  the  principal  language  of  the  district  dunu^  the 
Pcshw^  (1720-1817).     Since  1886,  when  Govomment 
all  public  correspondence  to  be  carried  ou  in  K&narese, 
h&9  fallen  iuto  disuse.     Still  bo   nniversal  was  the  use  of 
tbfti  eren  at  present  people  use  MarAthi  words  to  express 
^    th  in  couversation  and  correspondence.    The  lower  orders 
.  tho  nira!  husbauduien  and  Beld  labourers,  speak  inferior 
'ouounc©  awkwardly  and  iudi<stinctly.     They  cannot 
','  or  read,   and  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  write  for 
down  the  exact  words  they  pronounce.    Some  words 
n  faavoa  contrary  meaning  to  the  same  words  used  by  the 
I  lisur,  Bellari,  and  Kiiddpa,  and  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
iy    rcsalts.*    Again    the  cultivatora  and  other  labonring' 
imrrly  use  or  know  the  KAnarese  names  of  the  months  of 
Tney  know  the  month?  by  the  name  of  a  festival  or  of  a 
crop.     Thus  they  know  Falgun  or  February -March  by   the 
of  Holi  and   Ugddi  and  Chaitra  or  April  by  tbe  name  of 
mad  a  frafrrant  shmb  which  grows    frcoly  in  that  month, 
i  is  spoken  by  Musalm&ns  and  Rajputs,  and  Telugu  aud 
by  a  few   who  hare  come  to  the  district  from  Madras.     The 
spoken  by  Dombars,  Kunibars,  Advichanchams,  and  other 
leriu^  tribes  is  a  mixtnre  of  Kanarose,  Telugu,   Mari^tbi,  and 
litttAui.     To  an  ordinary    Kdnaroso  tbeir  talk  amoii^  themselves 
ilelligible.     English   is  spoken  bv  a  few  at   different   sub- 
fa  ead-<)narters,   but   even  in  l)hdrwflr  the  number  who 
Engliab  is  small, 
rding   to   Occupation  the   1881  censns  returns  divide  the 
tioQ  into  six  classcH : 

-InOonniinttnt  Senrice,  lioanicd  ProfessioDs,  Literature,  atiil  Arta,  U,108 
or  iiO  per  cent. 
L — lii  Hoti«e  Serrice  0903  or  0*78  per  oeut. 

-'■■    -  ■  iprc*'370i  or  0"-H  per  cent. 
.4  or  29  77  per  rent. 
n-i>istnea  L43,4S0  or  lfi"24  per  cent. 
k1  Unproductive  Occupation,  includiog  Children, 451,910 
_  ^-. ;  ccnU 

ording  to  tbe  18SI  census,  of  206,419  houses,  161,150  were 

-  d  -45,209  were  empty.     The  Uttal  gave   an  average  of 

t!  to  the  square  mile,  and   the   161,150  occupied  bouses 

of  5-17  inmates  to  each  house.     During  the  last  twenty 

ye*ni  the  bouses  both  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  have 

lly  iraprnvetL     In  former  times  the  unsettled  state  of  the 

with  the  chance  that  at  any  moment  the  house  might  be 


*  Tb#   dtarj  a  toM   tlai  a   high-caite   natrve  of  Kaddpa  gave  his  tUnghter  in 
jauri*^  in  1   r«ri<l^nt    of    OhArwir.     The  husband    sent    some    proscotn    to    his 
r-bi-1*w  hv  h  TfhinrAr  pfuuiant.     Whoo  ho  reached  KadApa,  in  answer  to  the 
^n  :    r  her  dangbt«r'i  healtli .  tbe  bearer  said  '  Padu  Ayi  idddla '  muaiiiug 

-lie  «or<i  pii'iu  mcftQu  ruin  in  Kadipa  K4nare«e,  the  mother  v,-a»  in 
:-■!  uutM  iwr  hnaWntl  cauiQ,  aud,  fruin  the  letter  forwarding  the  piTsiiat*, 
L  UiK  mil  wu  n-cIL 
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tlostroyed,  the  fear  of  attracting  the   tax-gatherer  by  a   show  of 
comfort,  and  the  difficulty  of  yarding  a  honso  with   largo   windons 
aud  doors  agaiu»t  robbers  led  even  the  wen-t(j-tli>  to  live  in   buusn 
built  of  the  coarsest  aTid  meanest  materials  with  no  openin^ji'  in  tb« 
walls  except  a  door  purpoaely  kept  ao  small  that  no  man  could  entar 
without   stooping    nearly  doable.      The  only  light  and   air   cainc 
through  this  small  door  and  sometimes  through  small  openings  in 
the  roof.     They  had  no  separate  cook-room  aud  when   meals  wert 
preparing  or  water  was  warming  the  house  became  so  full  of  smoktJ 
tlmt  it  was  impossible  to  stand.      The  inmates  had  uither    to  «t] 
down   or  He  on  the  floor.      Kspecially  in  and  near  the  town  ol 
DhArwAr  the  newer  houses  have  large  doors  aud   in  many  oasoii 
chimneys,  and  care  is  taken  to  have  channels  to  carry  cooking  aodl 
bathing  water  to  some  distance  from  the  door.     A  taste  fur  gar  ' 
is  also  springing  up.     In  one  important  point  the  Hindu  honsMJ 
differ  from  Musalman  houses.     The  Hindu  houses  are  u|)on  and  thai 
whole  inside  can  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  unless  they   wish  to  avotdj 
beingeeenall  the  members  of  the  household  are  visible.     A  Mnsnlmon] 
house  is  built  so  that  from  outside   uo  part  of  the  inside  of  Uial 
hou.se  can  be  seen.     The  household  furniture  includes  brass 
copper  cooking  and  drinking  vessels,  large  baskets  for  storing  i 
carpets,  beds,  lamps,  and  low  wooden  stools.  Except  the  rich  few  \ 
house  servants.     Husbaadmen  generally  own  two  or  more  bultu 
and  he-buffaloes  and  one  or  two  cows  and  she-buffaloea.     Cata 
kept  in  all  houses  aud  dogs  in  a  few.     In  rare  cases  one   or 
monkeys,  rabbits,  pigeons,  or  parrots  are  kept  in  the  hou!«e  aa  pets. 

Accoi-ding  to  the  1881  census,  thirteen  towns  had  more  than  5(1 
and  four  of  the  thirteen  had  more  than  10,OUO  people.     Excluding 
these  thirteen  towns,   which  together  numbered  14fj,942  or   IG'Oll 
per  cent  of  the  population,  the  70o,GG^^  inhabitants  of  Dharw:!br  were] 
distributed  over  1272  villages,  giving  an  average  of  one  village  Co 
every  3'56  squaru  mile,  and  of  578'o8  peoplo  to  each  village^ 
the  1272  villages  113  had  less  than    100  people,  1J)0  botwoea    ID 
aud  200.  493  between  200  and  500.  308  between  SOO  aud  1000,  IH 
between  1000  and  2000,  thirty  between  2000  and  3000,  and  twenty^ 
four  between  3000  aud  5000. 

Almost  all  Dharwdr  villages  soom  to  have  betm  surrounded  witi 
walls,  strengthened  ab  inttirvals  by  towers.     Most  village  walla  and] 
towers  are  ruined.     Jn  some  places  the  wall  stones  have  been 
to  build  houses,    and  fences  have  been  put  up  instead  of  the  vrallB 
Some  old  villages    have    stately    gates    and   poiaains    of    moab 
forts.     The  foundations  of  village  and  of  honso  walls  to  a  foot  of 
two  above  the  ground  arc  built  with  large  stones.     The  rest   of  tlx 
wall  is  built  of  sun-dried  mud  bricks.    Up  to  the  last  thirty  or  forijj 
years  the  bricks  with  which  forts  village-walls  and  old  houses  wep 
built  were  shaped  like  a  triangular  prism  about  a  foot  or  eighti.*e 
inches  long.      Since  then  oblong  bricks  three  or  four  inches  thictj 
five  or  six  wide,  and  eighteen  long  have  begun  to  be  used.  In  the  rfdl 
and  sandy  hill  land  in  the  west  of  the  district  bordering  on  t 
SahyAdris,  called  malnad  or  bill  lands,  the  villages  are  shade  J  by  lar^ 
tamarinds,  nims  Melia  azadirachtaj  mangoes,  Indian  Hgapt^j^  Fica 
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\''-  '    '     and  a  few  jack  trees.     Outside  of  thcvillnpcs  nro 

ige  quantities  of  oocoR  arid  Iiytel  p*ilms,  pliintjiins, 

art*  grown.     The  ^eat  black  snil  plain  in  the  east 

.-    .  wliich  ia  locally  kuown  aa  Jietval  or  tbe  open  land,  is 

ifc  for  a  fow  iMthhul  and  nim  trcos. 

illage  rommnnity  varie«i  greatly  in  diiTeront  villages.     It  in 
if  ft  full  staff  of  otticera  mid  sermnta  is  found  in  any  single 
of  tb*?  smftU  western  forest  villages  have  not  even  a 
IL  ..^.  _.l  jiKJit*/ in   Mar^thi  and  yauda  in  Kanaroso.     In  that 
tbiL5  district   a  headman's  chargo  sometimes  includes  two 
Kod  an  acconntaut's  charge,   called  fcnlkartii  in   Mardthi 
i^hog  in  KdnaresCj  includoK  a  gronp  of  villages. 

tudinary  village  iu  the  centre  and  east  of  thedietnct  tho  village 
ladeii  the  pdtil  or  headman,  the  kulkarni  or  accountant,  one 
tMtt^tndU  or  villagy  watcbmeu  literally  lield  owners  who  help 
igp  p<<licc,  and  tbe  fahvdr  litopally  the  swordsman  who  is  the 
messtuyrer.  The  offit-e  of  headman  is  hereditary.  He  baa 
y  the  n'vonae  and  police  charge  of  tho  \'i]laj?e,  the  duties  in 
divided  between  &  police  headman  who  isrespousible 
nnccted  with  crime,  and  a  revonae  headman  who 
verument  dues.  Tbe  headmen  of  some  villages  are 
liroly  in  caeb.  As  a  rule  their  chief  source  of  profit  is  an 
of  rent-free  land.  Most  of  the  headmen  are  Lingdyats 
m  of  them  are  Brahmans  or  Mu.salmaoa.  The  village 
t,  wlio  is  called  kulkarni.  (AT.)  or  xkdvbho'j  (K.),  keeps  the 
uutd,  writes  up  tho  landholdurs*  receipt  books,  and 
.arns  and  village  jury  findings.  The  office  of  village 
U  either  hereditary  or  is  held  by  a  n  on -hereditary 
Almost  all  village  accountants  are  6r4braaus.  The 
fTO  the  rounds  and  help  the  police,  and  the  chief  business 
mir  is  to  aid  in  collecting  the  revenue  and  obey  ibo  orders 
headman.  The  members  of  the  village  staff  who  come 
bead  of  village  servants  as  opposed  to  Government  village 
are  the  at/ya  or  Lingiyat  priest,  the  gnim-jotihi  or  village 
ir,  iht*  kdzi  OP  Mu-satman  marriage  registrar  or  in  small 
the  viulla  or  priest,  the  kp.hhi  or  barber,  the  hadiga  or 
,  the  kamTiHiT  or  blacksmith,  the  sonagat  or  goldsmith,  the 
or  potter,  the  shlmpigar  or  tailor,  the  at/nita  or  washerman, 
or  tAnner,and  the  mochigdr  or  shoemaker.  The  ayya,  who 
'",  pyrfnrrasall  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies 
_  .yais.  The  (jnim-joahi  or  village  astrologer,  who 
ity  a  Jii-uhman,  reads  the  calendar  to  the  villagers,  Bnds  out 
id  onlocky  days  for  ploughing  sowing  and  reaping  and 
,  offii^iates  as  a  priest  at  the  ceremonies  of  most 
Hindus,  and  draws  up  horoscopes.  The  kdzi  is  seldom 
pi  in  larere  villages.  He  reads  the  kuran  and  olHciatca 
■Mid  divorces  for  whinh  ho  is  |iaid  small  foes. 
.  and  by  saying  the  Muttalman  blessing  over 
'p  an<i  cattlo  lawful  food  for  those  tliat  eat  6esh. 
'carpenter  makes  and  ropaits  the  field  tools  required 
ilagors,  and  builds  their  houses.  The  it:ammar  or  blacksmith 
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does  all  the  village  ironwork.     Tho  sonagdr  or  goldsmith  i 
the   coins   paid   to    Govcrumont  and    makes    oroamcuts 
people.     The    kumhhar  or   potter  makes  earthen   pots 
bricks,  acts   as   torch-bearer,    and    performs    certain   ritea  ■> 
village  is  attacked  by  an  epidemic.     They  are  to  some  eit 
in    grain  bat  chiefly    in  cash.     Carpenters,  barbers,    blach 
shoemakers,  and  other  village  as  opposed  to  Ooremment  serra 
generally  paid  in  gruiu  by  the  villagers. 

In  most  villages  the  population  is  mixed.  It  is  rare  to  fiod  a 
in  which  all  the   people  belong   to   one  caste.     Dhors,    Mti 
Madigars,  aud  Holayas  as  a  rule  live  outside  of  tho  village  i 
Lamdnis  and  Vadars  generally  encamp  at  some  distance 
village,  even    when    they     are    permanently   settled.      1 
which  the  whole  village  is  called  are  raro  or  unknown.     As  I 
invitations  are  oonliued  to  members  of  the  family  or  at  most 
caste   to  which  the  giver  of  the  feast  belongs.     No  limit  o: 
to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  taken  by  ono  family  from  ibe 
sources  of  water-supply,  or  ns  to  the  number  of  cattle  w 
family  may  graze  on  tho  village  grazing  ground. 

Under  the  head  of  customs  come  the  sixteen  BrAhmanic 
or  sacraments.^    llrahmana  anxious  to  have  a  name  ff»r 
keep  ten  more  ceremonies,  and  those  who  wish  to  perform  any 
great  Vedio  sacrifices  go  through  a  third  set  of  fifteen  obsei 
making  forty-one  in  all  of  which  forty  take  place  during  the: 
time  and  ono  after  their  death.     Like  Br^hmans,  classes  who 
Ksliatrija  or  a  Vaisliya  origin  perform  most  of  the  sixteen  sac: 
Some  of  the  sixteen  san«i;dr«  are  observed  by  lower  class 
as  Halepdiks  and  Kunchignrs,  but  all  their  sacraments  arc  perf< 
without    repeatiug    Vedic    verses.     The  most    important    o 
LingAynt  ceremonies  are  the  tying  of  a  stone  linfj  to  the  right  i 
of  a  child  after  birth  and  the  dlksha  or  initiation  ceremony  wf 
boy  is  eight  years  old.     Uesides  their  peculiar  customs,  whid 
far  aa  possible  are  described  in  the  account  of  each  caste, 
practices  and  observances  common  to  almost  all  upper  class  * 
deserve  notice.     If  a  cat  crosses  the  path  of  a  man  who  is 
on  some  business  he  goes  home,  waits  for  a  time,  and  makes 
start.     If  A  sneeKos  once  when  ii  is  beginning  some  work,  B 
for  a  time   and   then   begins   afresh;   if   A.  sneezes  tvnco  toj 
B  goes  on  with  his   work  without  stopping.     If    A  sneezes 
back  B' 8  back  is  slightly  pinched.     If   A  sneezes  during  a 
some    one    of    the  party   calls    on  him     to  name  his   birth 
The  chirping  of  lizards  is  ominous.     AVheu  a  work  is  being 
OP  a  subject  is  being  thought  over,  the  d.ay  of  tho  week,  tho 
of  the  day,  and  the  number  of  the  chirps  have  all  to  be  taken 
consideration  before  deciding  whether  the  lizard's  chirp  is  a  goi 
a  bad  omen.      When  a  motber  bathes  a  babe  she  waves  a  few 
of  water  round  its  body  and  says,  '  May  you  live  long.'     If  a 
does  not  eat  his  food  the  mother  waves  three  morsels  of  food 
the  child's  body  and  throws  them  to  a  cat  or  dog  to  eat, 
passiDg  the  evil  or  ill-luck  to  the  cat  or  dog.     If  any  one 
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"ow  nice  the  child  loots  *  or  '  How  well  he  walks  *  the  mother 
of  the  child  will  turn  sharp  on  the  pereon  who  made  the  remark 
and  say  '  Look  at  your  left  foot,  it  is  soiled  with  mud.*  The 
mother  believes  that  by  making  the  speaker  look  «t  mud  she  tnras 
aside  the  power  of  hi;?  evil  eye.  A  crow  crossing  from  loft  to 
right  is  a  g'ood  omen;  a  crow  crossing  from  right  to  left  ia  a  bad 
omen.  It  is  bad  to  meet  oue  BrAhmaTi,  but  two  Brahmans  are  lucky, 
and  so  is  a  low-caste  man  with  a  stick.  If  the  kdnga  (K.)  chaeh  (M.) 
or  blno  jay  crosses  a  traveller's  path  from  left  to  right  the  omen  is 
bad;  tf  it  crosses  from  right  to  left  the  omen  is  good.  If  a  traveller 
happens  to  see  a  blue  jay  perched  on  his  right  ho  leaves  the  road 
and  makes  a  circle  so  as  to  pass  the  bird  on  his  left.  He  will  do 
this  even  though  ho  has  to  walk  an  extni  mile  or  two.  If  a  man 
sees  the  face  of  a  cat  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  he  is  snre  to 
meet  with  danger  or  to  hear  bad  news.  The  faces  of  some 
persons  are  said  to  be  good  and  of  others  bad.  People  avoid 
Deginning  the  day  with  the  sight  of  a  bad  face.  If  anything 
good  ur  bad  happens  to  a  person  it  is  usual  to  say,  'Whose  face  did 
you  see  this  morning?'  People  who  set  weight  on  these  rules  are 
careful  not  to  open  their  eyes  as  soon  as  they  awake.  They  call 
out  for  a  wife,  a  sou,  or  some  other  relation  whose  face  has  already 
Jji^oved  lucky,  and  look  at  them  as  soon  as  they  open  their  eyes. 
As  it  is  lucky  to  see  a  jackal  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  people 
>tome  a  jackal  and  tie  it  near  their  beds  so  that  they  may  see  its 
§HCQ  as  soon  as  they  wake.  If  a  snake,  especially  the  cobra,  crosses 
ibe  road,  whether  from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right,  a  traveller 
trill  return  to  hia  house.  When  a  person  has  a  headache  or  other 
pain  some  women  and  a  few  men  remove  the  pain  by  repeating  a 
rm  and  blowiogon  the  part  of  the  body  which  pains.  Sometimes 
_  ly  thr-ow  a  pinch  of  ashes  on  the  part  that  pains.  Rhenmatic 
and  other  paius  are  cured  by  a  person  who  was  bom  feci  first 
rubbiug  with  his  feet  the  part  which  pains.  When  a  man  is  dining 
if  the  leaf  or  dish  in  which  his  food  is  laid  moves,  it  is  a  sign  that 
lie  will  have  to  travel. 

Except  a  small  body  of  Jains  most  Dhi&rw^r  Hindus  belong  to 
'o  main  classes,  orthodox  Brahmanic  Hindus  who  worship 
hmanic  and  local  gods,  respect  Brahmans,  and  employ  Brdhmans 
as  their  priest ;  and  LingAyats  who  worship  the  BrAhmanic  god  Shiv 
in  the  form  of  the  /in/;,  but  do  not  respect  BrAbmans,  and  have 
priests  of  their  own  to  perform  their  leaJding  religions  and  social 
ceremonies.  Most  low-class  Hindus  worship  loeal  and  village 
deities,  chiefly  Bassappa,  Bhaduappa,  Dayamava,  Dnrgava  the 
goddess  of  cholera,  Ifulgcva,  Jotiba,  and  Khanduba.  The  names  of 
the  most  widely  worshipped  Brfihiuauic  deities  are  Durga,  Ganpati, 
Krishna,  Lakshmi,  Rennka,  Shiv,  and  Vonkataramana.  The  chief 
Liugdyat  deities  are,  Basappa,  Liugappa,  MalUk^rjun,  Niugappa, 
Shiv,  Sabramhauya,  Virabhadra,  and  Yellamma.  Brahmans 
and  most  Brdbmanic  Hindus  worship  hoase  iimiges  of  gold,  silver, 
brass,  copper,  bellmetal,  and  stone,  but  not  of  iron,  zinc,  steel,  or 
other  inferior  metal.  The  LingAyats  tie  the  hng  rotmd  the  neck  and 
daily  worship  it  before  taking  their  meals.  Liugiif  at  ceremonies  are 
condacted  by  their  priests  who  are  called  Ayyds  or  Jant^amx.    AU 
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classes  treat  their  priests  with  f^at  respect  and  houoiir  them  s 
tiH   t«raples   or  houses  of  their  guardian  gods.     All    Hind 
MusaimttuB  have  their  fasts  and  leaste.    Ainoug-  Uiudus 
Brillimans    keep    lasts    and     feasts    more    strictly    than    til 
Under  the  Peshwa'a  governmeut  each  cawie  was  coiupelied 
to  their  own  beliefs  and  practices.     Under  the  British  Gova 
castes  like  the  Sona^rs  or  goldsmiths  and  thcBadigaaorf 
have  begun  to  adopt  the  way  of  worship  and  the  religioos 
Brahraans. 

Hindu  jnaths  or  religious  houses^Sin&rt  Vaishnav  Jain  and  J 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  district.  Each  house  is  an  ind 
institution  and  is  under  the  mnnagemeut  of  a  lord  or  jrra-fn£,| 
gvdvtis  acknowledge  no  hoad  but  their  god  and  exact  from  I 
followers  the  greatest  honour  aud  Bubmission.  The  snimi'g 
are  to  worship  and  offer  food  to  the  idols,  to  enqniro  int'  '■"•} 
religious  offences  by  fine  or  in  default  of  payment  by  ! 
and  to  confer  houoraiy  titles  and  other  rewards  on  the  more  j 
ed  of  thuir  disciples  ur  on  those  who  grant  euduwinouts  in  mo 
laud.  When  a  »cuv\i  dicH,  the  crown  of  his  head  is  bruken 
c<x'oauut  and  hia  body  is  stuffed  with  salt  and  powdered  mn 
He  is  then  buried  sitting  in  some  holy  aud  lonely  place, 
tomb  i»  built  over  the  grare  and  is  called  the  vvdmi  vrtnd 
lord's  altar.  These  tombs  are  daily  washed  aud  food 
offered  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  xviimi.  The  person  empk 
do  this  work  is  called  the  ministrant  of  the  tomb,  and  (his 
generally  held  by  the  sons,  brothers,  or  other  heirs  of  tiio  de 
Bimmu  To  enable  him  to  continue  this  worship  the  d 
generally  grants  the  ministrants  an  allowance  in  money 
People  also  make  yearly  gift  to  such  ministrants,  aud  from 
tkjurces  of  income  the  minialrauta  keep  up  the  worship  of  thei 
ent  tombs.  The  most  famous  local  tomb  is  of  Satyabodh 
of  SAvauur,  wlm  died  in  March  17S2.  When  a  av*'nni  is  about! 
ho  names  a  Bucccesor.  If  a  lord  dies  before  naming  his  aocc 
the  new  lord  ahonld  bo  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  follov 
This  rule  is  not  often  observed.  Some  forward  person  assumes  ti 
power  and  dignity  of  the  deceased  lord  by  bribing  thoserN'ants  off 
religious  house  or  by  other  fraudulent  means.  Before  beiug  madl 
9Viimi,  a  man  is  required  to  renounce  all  his  family  connections  a 
become  an  ascetic.  After  becoming  a  ttvdm  i  he  must  eat  nothing*  ll 
light  food  and  that  only  once  a  day  and  mast  wear  no  costly  cloUll 
A  »vd7ni  mast  not  remain  at  any  one  place  except  during  tbc  tnk 
eeason.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  he  must  travel  through  | 
length  and  breadth  of  India  teaching  his  followers.  So  strict  areil 
rules  of  a^xjticism  that  after  a  mau  becomes  a  svdmi  he  may  nel 
ogain  look  ou  his  wife's  face.  Every  day  before  meals  ho  is  boul 
to  give  Buch  of  his  disciples  as  are  present  a  few  drops  of  holy  wati 
Vaishnav  Kvnmig  mast  at  stated  periods  brand  their  disciplos  wi 
two  red-hot  metal  seals  bearing  Vishnu's  discus  and  couch-sht 
The  ordinary  seals  arc  of  copper  but  gold  soals  are  used 
foUowera  of  rank.  The  only  pt^rsou  whom  a  n'dini 
instruct  or  give  holy  water  to  or  brand  is  his  wife.  While 
id  worahipping  his  gods,  all  persons  except  the  tvdmi's  wiie  a 
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allowed  to  bo  present.  Should  tho  iwdmi'a  wife  wisli  to  soo 
the  gofi,  the  svdmi  must  leave  the  place.  Svdmu  have  always 
about  them  a  lar^e  body  of  servants  ami  dependants  to  help  them 
in  worshipping  their  idols.  They  keep  several  elephants,  horses, 
and  hidlorks  and  rarts  to  carry  their  baggage.  They  ride  on  ele- 
pliants  or  horses  or  are  carried  in  litters,  "VVheu  a  t^vdmi  baits  at 
a  place  his  local  disciples  are  bouud  either  to  feed  lilai  aud  his 
retinue  or  to  pay  for  their  food,  besides  giving  sums  of  money  eqnal 
io  one  or  two  months'  tuconie  or  more.  Grants  engraved  on  copper 
and  stono  show  that  the  ancient  Hindu  rnlers  made  tnvimia  Inrge 
endowments  of  villages,  gardens,  and  lands.  When  the  Muham- 
madans  conquered  the  country,  they  are  said  to  have  resumed  ae 
many  lands  and  villages  as  they  could  lay  hands  on.  When  Hiudus 
acquii-ed  power  under  tho  Musalnijtus,  they  procured  the  restoration 
of  cortaiu  lauds  and  villages  as  well  as  fresh  grants  of  other  lands, 
^fardens,  villages,  and  yearly  money  payments.  The  Peshwds  also  made 
small  gi-ants  to  tho  monaaterieH.  During  the  wars  of  the  last  century 
mfiny  lliiidu  chiefs  and  powerful  officials  and  proprietors  added  to  the 
eudowmcnts.  The  British  Government  inquired  into  the  titles  by 
which  these  endowments  were  held  and  contioned  genuine  and  legal 
grants  resuming  tho  rest  In  this  way  tho  KvdmU  hold  lands,  gardens, 
Tillages,  and  permanent  money  grants  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies,  the  Nizam's  dumluious,  the  territories  of  the  Muhdr^j^ 
of  Muisur,  Travankor,  and  other  princes,  chiefs  of  petty  states,  land 
proprietors,  aud  others.  These  grants  were  given  with  the  ubject 
that  tho  incomeshoaldbeemp1o\'cd  in  worshipping  tho  gods,  educating 
priests,  expounding  religious  books,  perfonuing  religious  ceremonies, 
and  feeding  visitors  to  the  monaatery.  Svdmis  take  fees  from  their 
ditciples  on  occasions  of  birth,  thread-girdiiigs.  marriages,  caste 
diftners,  deaths,  and  anniversary  or  mlud  feasts  to  deceased  ancestors, 
»vdniis,  aud  other  holy  men.  On  these  occasions  a  Braliman 
servant  of  the  Bvdmi  dines  in  the  house  where  the  coremouies  are 
performed  and  receives  IJ/i.  to  £1  IOk.  (Rs.  5^-l5)or  sometimes 
more.  A  piece  of  cloth  is  also  generally  given.  As  these  fees 
are  troublesome  to  collect,  tho  ftvdvm  farm  the  right  to  collect 
tliem  in  the  different  divisions  under  their  charge.  The  chief 
£nmier  sublets  his  right  of  collecting  in  largo  towns  or  groups 
of  villHges,  and  the  undor-farmors  collect  the  fees  within  their 
charge.  AJl  tho  svdmi's  followers,  when  they  perform  religions 
ceremonies,  should  invite  the  under-farmor  to  their  house,  feed 
him  for  one  day,  and  make  a  prosuut  in  cloth  or  in  money  or 
both.  Should  tlio  chief  farmer  happen  to  bo  iu  tho  village  when 
any  ceremony  is  performed,  he  should  also  be  invited,  fed,  aud 
presented  with  money  or  cloth  or  both.  Should  any  discipio 
neglect  or  refuse  to  fee  tho  principal  or  the  under-farmer,  he  is 
pat  out  of  caste  nnd  no  one  in  the  town  or  village  daro  attend, 
ibelp,  or  associate  with  him  on  pain  of  loss  of  caste.  On 
paying  a  heavy  fine  and  sipping  a  few  drops  of  tho  five  oow-gifts 
iho  cxcommunicatinu  is  removed.  In  any  piaco  where  there  are  a 
ibw  followers  should  thero  bo  no  farmer  or  uudor-farmer,  the  follower, 
Ijefbre  ho  performs  the  (kjremony,  is  bound  to  set  apart  a  certain 
emu  equal  to  the  value  of  the  dinner  nnd  presout.    Tho  sums  so  sei 
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afwrt  are  oitlier  remitted  to  tlie  evdmi  or  paid  to  such  perffonis  w 
He  may  depute  to  receivo  them.  In  this  way  the  diffei-eut  leramit 
draw  a  very  largo  revonue  fi-om  their  followers.  Tho  right  cl 
tnanajring  immovable  property,  collecting  rcveDuca,  and  otbl 
money  grants  and  religious  fees,  as  welt  as  of  applying  the  iQcomel 
to  the  worship  of  the  idot^,  P^yi"^  ^^^  feeding  the  cstablishmeiitfi 
performing  religious  ceremonies,  and  feeding  snch  people  ef 
their  own  caste  as  may  attend  the  monasteries,  beloog's  to  tbi 
8vdmi  who  sometimes  entrusts  the  work  to  his  son  or  favoarit* 
disciple.  During  the  last  centnry  much  corruptioa  has  crept  into 
the  practice  of  svdmis  or  lords  regarding  the  uBe  of  endowzDeBti| 
and  other  revenues.  Instead  of  applying  the  income  to  its  propir 
purpose  each  new  svdmi  squanders  a  laree  portion  of  it  for  tbo 
oeueBt  of  his  relations.  Ue  allows  his  wife  though  he  never  sees  her, 
his  sons,  brothers,  and  other  relations  and  friends  and  tbeir  families 
to  remain  in  his  camp  and  to  travel  with  him  ;  gives  them  coct]]fj 
food  and  clothcsj  lends  them  palanquins  and  horses  at  the  cl 
of  thu  religious  house;  gives  them  large  sums  of  money  as  pi 
buys  lauds  and  villages  for  them  to  be  enjoyed  as  private  pith 
perty  in  perpetuity,  and  helps  them  in  other  ways.  Sometimes  he 
gives  villages  and  lands  to  his  sons  or  other  relations  nominally 
to  defray  the  expense  of  worshipping  his  tomb  after  his  death,  buL 
virtually  as  rent-free  grants.  In  this  way  the  religious  institntii 
are  impoverished. 

This  description  refers  to  the  Brdhman  lords  or  evdmia  who 
the  teachers  or  yurua  of  the  higher  Brahmanic  classes  both  Smdiul 
and  Vaisbnavs.  The  position  of  the  Liugflyat  spiritual  lords  or  heads.! 
of  religious  houses  closely  resembles  the  position  of  the  Smart  and 
Yaishnar  spiritual  lords.  The  differences  in  detail  are  noted  belovj 
under  the  head  of  Jangams. 

Minor  cast-e  disputes  are  generally  settled  according  to  the  opinit 
of  the  majority  of  the  caste.     In  some  classes  all  caste  disputes  i 
in  most  classes  all  serious  caste  disputes  are  referred  for  the  d< 
sion  of  the  spiritual   teacher,  the  evdmi  or  gurtt.     If   a  breach 
caste  rules  is  proved  the  teacher  punishes  the  offender  either  bv  fii 
or  by  loss  of  caste.     Like  the  higher   I3rilbmanic   and   LingAji 
classes,  Bedars,  Vadars,    Kurubari",   Holayfls,   and  Mochigdrs  an 
other  low  castes  have  each  a  religious  head  of  their  own  called 
guru  or  spiritual  teacher.     The  teacher  is  sometimes^  a  member 
their  own  caste  who  is  either  chosen  to  be  their  teacher  because  fa* 
leads  a  holy  and  ascetic  life  or  because  ho  belongs  to  a  family  c4 
hereditary  teachers.     In  other  cases  the  teacher  belongs   to   one  of 
ihe  classes  of  ascetic  beggars  or  gosdvis.     Among  Br^hnianic  aoi 
Ling^yat   Hindus   the    penalties  of  excommunication    are    seveic 
The  excommunicated  person  and  his  associates  are  not  allowed  to  eat, 
drink,  or  marry  with  men  of  the  caste.     No  one  gives  thorn  fire  W 
cook  or  water  to  drink  and  if   they  die  their  castemen  will  not  bofa 
or  bury  their  bodies.     If  the  offender  repents,  pays  a  fine,  and  fe«di 
the  castemen  he  is  restored  to  his   former  position.     Among  seven! 
of  the  lower  castes  the  offender  is  forgiven  if  he  treats  his  caste  to* 
drisk  of  liqnor.     In  some  cases  before  letting  him  back  into  cast* 
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the  gwu  burns  the  offender'^  tonguo  with  a  hot  iron  or  a  nini  stick. 
£xcept  among'  LtDg&yats  caste  authority  has  of  lat-e  grown  weaker. 
EapeciaUy  among  the  higher  Brdhmttnic  classes  members  pay  loss 
Bttontion  to  caste  decisions  than  they  used  to  pay. 
.  Among  all  classes  of  Hindus  priosts  and  skilled  artisans  are 
declining  in  condition.  On  the  other  band  imskillod  labourers  prosper. 
Their  services  are  more  in  demand  and  their  wages  are  higher 
than  in  former  times.  There  is  little  change  in  the  conditioo  of  the 
landholders.  Lay  and  even  priestly  Br^hmans  send  their  children 
both  to  vernacular  and  to  English  schools,  and  among  traders 
liingiiyats  and  Koratis  have  also  begun  to  attach  importance  to  school- 
iag.  Horsekeepers,  water-bearers,  cooks,  and  other  servants  are 
forward  in  teaching  their  children  in  the  hope  of  getting  into 
Government  service.  Few  of  the  professional  classes  take  to  new 
pursuits,  BrAhnians,  Ling^iyats,  Komtis,  and  llaralhds  are  among 
the  most  rising  classes. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  considerable  movement  of  people  either 
into  or  out  of  the  di.strict.'  The  town  population  has  increased 
by  the  ordinary  inflow  from  the  rural  piirls  and  by  the  natural 
increase  in  population.  It  has  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  been 
recruited  from  a  distance.  Under  the  pressure  of  thel87tJ  and  1877 
famine  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  went  to  the  Kauara  forests  to 
return  when  the  famine  was  over.  With  this  exception  no  consider- 
able movement  out  of  the  dislHct  can  be  traced.  No  local  trade  or 
industry  rcrpiircs  an  inHow  of  outside  labour.  During  the  ludiau 
millet  harvest  in  December  and  in  the  cotton- picking  aeasoa  in  Feb- 
rnary  and  ilarch  many  labourers  cumo  into  the  district  from  Bellari, 
from  tho  Nizam's  country,  and  from  Maisur.  These  stay  for  a  month 
or  two  and  return  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  over. 
They  sometimes  bring  their  families  with  them  and  sometimes  men 
only  come.  lu  the  rice-cutting  season  in  October  and  November 
bodies  of  labourers  move  from  the  east  of  tho  district  into  the  west 
to  cut  tho  rice.  Tho  rice  harvest  lasts  a  fortnight  to  a  month. 
"When  it  is  over  they  return  to  their  homes.  Among  no  local  class 
does  the  practice  prevail  of  leaving  the  district  and  spending  some 
years  elsewhere.  Tlio  only  exception  is  among  the  small  section  of 
educated  Brahraans,  who  sock  serWce  under  Government,  in  Maisnr, 
or  in  the  Nizam's  dominions.  Such  persons  go  wherever  there 
is  a  chance  of  finding  service  and  send  for  their  wives  and  families 
m»  soon  as  they  are  settled.  As  a  rule  they  return  to  the  district  at 
the  end  of  their  service.  The  bulk  of  the  merchants  and  traders 
belong  to  the  district.  There  is  no  class  of  traders  like  the  Marwdr 
Vitnis  of  the  Deccau  who  come  to  the  district  merely  to  make  mouey, 
and  have  their  homes  in  other  parts  of  India.  Merchandise  formerly 
Went  chiefly  to  the  Nizam's  domidions,  Maisur,  and  Goa.  Since  tho 
opening  of  the  icetaUed  road  to  KirwAr  most  of  the  exports  of  tho 
district  pass  west  to  the  coast  at  Karwiir.  The  only  wandering 
tribes  are  the  Advichaachars  or  forest-roamers,  the  Vadnrs  who 

'  The  1831  ueiuui  aliowi  Uiat  37,579  poodle  bora  in  Db4rwir  wero  iu  thftt  year  found 
in  (Itffereot  [>arU  of  the  Bumb«y  Previiluncy.  Thu  dut«iU  are,  Kduorii  17,'.^2, 
Belgaum  &KH,  Hij&pur  5016.  Ponna  4'i'J,  SAtAra  413.  TtiiLiui  3<JI,  Slwlapur  304, 
Ahtnwlngigar  llQ,  Rato&giri  lUS,  N&aik  7S.  KuUha  5S,  Mul  Kli&Daaah  29. 
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woric  ia  rtoM,  the  fawiutt  who  knde  n  attle  Uuere  aeli  iroidi  | 
and  do  odd  joIm,  and  &  few  lands  <d  pvfaaBOMal  be^pgan  jag|^  1 
waA  tnTcUtoff  pRwtitBleB. 

Bralunaiu    ui<Hade  twelT«  cUaac*  with  a  total    strengtii  of  I 
Sft^£^5  or  ^'44>  per  cent  of  the  Hxzfedn  popaktioB.     The  det«iU  arr : 
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Deshasths,  nambering  aboat  ^4,000  or  84*60  per  cent  uf  Ai 
BrAhia*Q  popolatum,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  Hidhvua  «t 
Vnahwrt  and  Sm&rt  Hiigrmts. 

Yjjbhiaiv  or  HIdhta  BbAhxaxs  are  found  all  orcr  Dttinrir  a 
towns  aod  large  TiUagee  aztd  seldom  or  nervr  ia  small  vitlagefl. 
die  twelfth  centuy  of  the  Chri&tian  era,  the  god  Uanumjia  apn 
to  the  form  of  the  famoas  teacher  Afadhrach^rya.  MndbviU^ 
who  was  also  called  ^hrimadichanra,  PnmabodharQ.  atid  Sarradn' 
oh^fya,e«tabliahed  three  monasteries,  the  first  att'dftpi  oearMi 
the  aeoond  at  Madhjstahi,  aud  tfae  third  ftt  Sabrahroauya, 
the  coast  diatricta  of  Maogalor.  Ue  chose  ao  ascetic  of  the  orderiC! 
MnyuM  to  be  head  of  each  of  these  three  monastoHea,  and 
them  knda  or  tvamiti.  The  snece»sor«  of  tfae  lords  of  the  Madh 
and  Sabrahmaoya  monasteries  became  the  heads  of  diMiDct 
Their  followers  form  small  bodies  and  all  bat  a  few  who  live  inlands! 
foand  ODthe  Mangalor  coast.  Sarradnja  divided  the  settlement 
Udapi  into  eight  monasteries  and  dkose  a  lord  for  each.  He  order 
the  lord  of  each  of  the  eig-ht  monasteries  in  tarn  each  for  two  jreart 
condoct  the  worship  of  the  Ud:»pi  Krishna.  The  names  of  tf 
Udapi  monasteries  are  Adhmir,  Kotiur,  Krishnapur,  PalvAr,  I 
Pntagi,  Sinir,  and  Svadi.  All  these  are  in  tho  town  of  U 
Under  the  arraugemeot  iotnxluced  by  Sarvadnra  each  of  the 
lords  takes  his  two  years'  tarn  of  worshipping  the  Udapi  Kriaha^ij 
fresh  tnra  coming  after  the  lapse  of  fourteeen  years.  The  claMgf 
of  lords  which  is  called  paryaija  or  change  happens  once  in  two  vmft 
when  the  sun  enters  Makar  or  Capricorri  iu  the  beginning  of  JattoaA. 
On  this  occasion  a  great  fair  ia  held  at  Udapi  and  hundreds  «f 
thoosands  of  people  come  to  make  offerings  to  the  god.  The  « 
lord  leaves  with  sorrow  as  he  may  never  again  perform  the  w  i  _ 
tho  incoming  lord  takes  cbargo  with  joy  because  the  profits  of 
(^Soe  are  great.  The  followers  of  these  eight  lords  have  fomir'  - 
separate  sects.  Sarvadnya,  the  founder,  superintended  the  . 
the  ten  Mangulor  monasteries.  He  ordered  that  the  power 
abbots  of  these  Dionasterieeshoald  be  limited  to 'the  ooantry 
the  Sahj&dris.  He  with  four  farourito  disciples  travelled  over 
and  was  acknowledged   the  Jagadguru  or  World-toacher   of 
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YaishnaTS.  Of  the  writings  of  Sarvadnya  thirty-seven  Sanskrit 
religious  works  remain.  In  these  books  the  founder  of  the  sect  has 
laid  down  the  rules  of  conduct  which  still  gnido  his  followera.  He 
out-argued  all  rival  teachers,  and  aft^r  eighty  years  of  successful 
heailship  made  over  hi*  priestly  office  to  Padniauahhatirth  the  chief 
of  his  four  disciples,  and  withdrew  to  Badrikashrara  in  the  Himilajaa, 
where  he  is  believed  to  be  still  alive.  He  retreated  to  Badrikiishram 
on  the  bright  ninth  of  Miigh  or  February  in  the  ShalivAhan  year 
1119  that  is  A.l».  1197.  Sarvadnya's  followers  hold  him  in  great 
honour.  Every  day  before  their  meals  they  offer  him  food  and 
hold  a  yearly  fcnst  on  the  day  when  he  ceoaed  to  rule  the  church. 
PadmauAbhatirtli,  who  sucetjeded  Sarvadnya,  governed  for  seven 
years.  On  his  death  Narharitirth,  the  next  favourite  disciple  of 
Sarvadnya,  became  Padmaoilbhatirth's  successor  and  died  on  the 
dnrk  fourteenth  of  Kdrfik  or  November  in  the  8h&livahan  year 
1126  that  is  a.d.  1204.  Tliough  Narhari  was  generally  accepted  as 
pontiff  a  few  of  Padinanibha's  friends  established  a  separate  religious 
nouse  in  his  name.  On  the  death  of  Narharitirth  on  the  dark  seventh 
of  Pausha  or  January  in  the  Shalivahan  year  1135  that  is  a.d. 
1213,  Sarradnya's  third  disciple  Madbavatirth  became  pontitf. 
He  continued  head  of  the  sect  till  his  death  on  the  dark  fifteenth  of 
Bhddrapad  or  August  in  the  ShdIivAhan  year  1 152  that  is  a.d.  1230, 
His  successor  Akshobhyatirth,  the  fourth,  disciple  of  the  great 
S&rvadnya,  died  on  the  dark  Hfih  of  Afar^nahirsh  or  December  in 
ihe  Shfllivdhaa  year  11G9  that  is  a.d.  12i7,  leaving  the  chief  pricstship 
to  one  Dhoodo  Raghunath  Deshpdnde  of  Mangalvcdhe  near  Bijdpur. 
The  reason  why  Dhondo  Raghunath  was  made  pontiff  was  that 
Sarvadnya  used  to  teach  his  disciples  in  the  preseuco  of  a  bullock 
which  carried  his  books  wherever  he  travelled.  Sarvadnya  told  his 
disciples  that  the  bullock  which  had  heard  him  read  all  his  bonks 
would  be  born  again  in  the  family  of  the  DeshpAndo  of  Mangalvedho 
as  Dhondo  Raghunath,  and  that,  neglecting  religion,  he  would  enter 
the  Muhammadan  army,  grow  aboard,  and  be  found  crossing  a  river 
on  horseback  and  drinking  water  from  the  hands  of  Musalm^n 
BoldierB.  Ho  whs  to  he  seized,  his  head  was  to  be  shaved,  and  he 
was  to  be  made  chief  priest  in  succession  to  the  last  of  Sarvadnya's 
four  db-ciplea.  AkshoI)hyatii'th  in  crossing  a  river  aaw  a  horseman 
drinking  water  from  Musalnian  soldiers.  He  remembered  his  master's 
prophecy,  and  finding  that  the  bearded  horseman  was  Dhondo 
baghunith  the  Deshpande  of  Mangalvcdhe,  seized  him,  shaved  him, 
and  appointed  him  his  successor.  The  family  of  Dhondo  Eaghundth 
are  still  Deshp^ndes  of  Mangalvedhe.  The  friends  of  the  second 
third  and  fourth  pontiffs,  Narhari  Madhav  and  Akshobhyatirth,  like 
Fadmanabhatirth's  friends  established  separate  religious  houses  in 
their  honour  and  chose  separate  lords  to  rule  the  houses.  Afterwards 
s  difference  of  opinion  oansed  a  split  in  Akshobhyatirth 's  house. 
At  the  time  of  Dhondo's  succeesion,  besides  the  main  sect  of 
which  ho  was  the  head,  Madhvaehurya's  followers  were  divided 
into  fourteen  branch  sects,  the  ten  coast  sects  founded  by 
Madhva  and  the  four  branch  sects  founded  by  the  friends  of  each 
of  his  four  successors.  At  a  later  date  the  fourth  of  the  four 
sects,  in  honour  of  Madhva's  sucoesaors,  divided  and  so  raised  the 
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Dumber  of  brancli  sects  to  6fteeD.  These  branch  eects  hare  few 
members ;  id  many  cases  the  only  members  are  the  friendi  vak 
relations  of  the  lord  or  trdmi. 

When  Dhondo  Ka^bunath  wns  chosen  pontiff,  he  took  Ifai 
name  Jayar^vichiirya  or  t)ie  Vict4jrious  Priest.  He  waa  alao  cftlhd 
TikAkratara  that  is  tlte  First  of  Commentators  becaase  as  chief  pml 
he  became  very  learned  and  composed  several  Sanskrit  books 
wrote  commentaries  on  Sarradnya'a  tbirty-seTen  works.  A; 
the  Voishnar  pontiffs  Raghun^th  holds  the  place  of  honour  n 
Sarradoya.  Daily  offerings  arc  inadc  in  his  name.  Aftt?r  mliu 
twenty-oue  years  he  died  on  the  dark  fifth  of  AthddK  or  June  t 
Sbiilivabaa  year  1191  that  isA.D.  12G9.  Hewasbaried  at  Mai 
twenty-three  miles  south-east  of  Kulburgai  and  offerings  are 
made  at  his  tomb.  No  new  sect  was  started  in  bia  ho 
Jayaray^harya  was  saccccded  by  Vidyadbir&j  or  the  learned 
In  spite  uf  his  learning,  di.^setisions  arose  between  Viiir^dhirAj 
some  disciples  of  the  late  JayariyAch^a,  who  started  a  Bf* 
monastery  and  chose  as  its  bead  H&jendnitirtli,  whose  snccvaNf 
VyAsr&ya  rose  to  great  power  under  the  founder  of  the  AnegoDdr 
or  Vijayanagar  state  (A.D.1S30)  and  gave  his  name  to  a  now  sad 
Two  successors  of  VidyAdhirttj  governed  quietly.  The  thvi 
R&machandr&tirth,  who  sneceeded  on  the  third  of  Ckaitrn  hi  ^ 
ShiliviLhaQ  year  l26o  that  is  a.d.  1343  was  a  man  of  anusualabilitr. 
8ome  of  his  disciples  rebelled  against  him,  founded  a  new  monastecT, 
and  chose  a  new  head  nnder  the  title  of  Vibndhendra  or  the  Lai 
of  the  Wise.  This  sect  proved  very  popoUr  and  includes  i^Kat 
one-third  of  the  whole  Vaishnav  commnnity.  They  are  known  « 
B^ghavendra  Svami's  sect  from  a  very  successful  pontiff  of  ihtf 
name  who  lived  about  1624.  K4.(^havendrH  died  in  1(371  and  ww 
buried  at  Mantrilaya  on  the  banks  of  the  Tungbhadra  in  BcUin, 
Great  respect  i.-*  still  shown  to  his  tomb,  which  everv  year  is  vuititi 
by  thouRands  of  worshippers.  Twenty-one  pontiffs  have  mled  siosi 
R&mchandratirth,  hot  no  new  sect  has  been  formed. 

Tbe  fifteenth  in  succession  to  Ramchandratirthby  name  SatyabodV- 
tirth  became  chief  priest  on  the  thirteenth  of  Chailra   or    March  ii 
the  ShdlivAfaan  year  16H6that  is  a.d.  1744.    Diirinj^  a  rule  of  thirtr- 
eight  years  ^Satyabodhti^th  travelled  all  over  India  and  was  respecm 
by  all  tbe  Hindu  princes  of  the  time.     He  was   very  loamrd  and 
holy    and   performed   such  great  austerities  that  the   pc*ople  wm 
afraid  to  approach  him  lest  ho  should  discover  their  hidden  sisL 
At  the  same  time  be  was  most  generons  and  popular  and   is  hiM 
next  in  order  of  merit  to  Jayardydcharya,  or  third   to  tbe  entf 
Sarvadnya.     His  name  ia  so  mnch  revered  that  the  chief  branch  l( 
the  Vaishnav  sect,  to  which  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Vaiahtf 
people  belong,  is  still  known  as  Satyabodh's  sect.     In  his  time  lb 
religious  hoase  called  Uttrade  math  at  S^VBnur.and  snbsequentlr  siM 
his  name  called  Satyabodh  Svami's  math,  gained  gre^t  wenlth    i 
throne  of  gold  and  silver  and  precions  stones  about  four  foot  sqinfl 
and  six  fei-t  high  was  made  and  very  costly  jewels  were  bouirhl  h 
Ram  the  god  of  the  monastery.     Most  of  this  wealth  is  eiiioyed  brlk 
present  chief  priest  Sattyaparayan  who  is  the  sijcth  in  Huccesdifvt 
nattyabodh.     He  travels  alt  over  India  wherever  his  diaciplea  tin 
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istnjing  only  a  short  time  in  each,  place.  Ho  passed  throagh  the 
3$omIfaT  Karniitak  about  five  years  ago  and  ia  now  in  Kadapa  in 
*  laUraa. 

tins  of  tha  eighteen  sects  into  which  the  Madhrachflrya 
[shnav  community  is  divided,  sixteen,  the  members  of  the  ninin 
'  and  the  members  of  the  ten  Malabar  sects  started  by 
[adhTjichiirya  and  the  6ve  sects  started  by  MadUvitchaiya's  four 
immediate  successorsj  though  each  has  a  pontiff  of  its  own,  agree  in 
coosidoriug  the  head  of  the  inain  or  Satyabudh's  sect  their  supreme 
|iontiff.  Od  the  other  hand  the  two  more  modeiTi  sects,  Bajendia- 
tiith's  which  dares  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteentU 
century,  and  Vibudhendra's  also  called  Highavendni's  which  started 
about  fifty  years  later,  are  independent  and  are  generally  on 
nnfriendly  terms  with  the  head  of  the  main  sect. 

The  names  and  dates  of  the  thirty-five  successors  of  MadbrA- 
bh^rra  who  have  been  heads  of  the  leadiug  sect  since  the  end  of  the 
bwelith  century  are : 

AfAonrjicBAnrA  Poirrim,  J1S7I88S. 
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M 
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7 
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U 
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LI 
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j  Mddhra  Brfihmnns  hold  a  high  position  in  Dhdrwdr  where  many 
of  them  have  been  settled  for  hundreds  of  years.  They  hold 
offices  under  Governmeut,  trade,  enter  the  priesthood,  and  own  land. 
They  do  not  till  with  their  own  hands.  Their  home  speech  is 
^ikuarese  somewhat  tinged  by  Mar^thi  and  slightly  different  from 
the  Kaoaroso  spoken  in  Maisnr  and  Bellari.    In  some  families  MarAthi 
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is  as  much,  a  home  tunf^uc  »6  K^nuresc.     The  uames  in  comiacni  i 
among  men  are  Bhiiii,  Krishna,  Kdmj  and  Ranga  ;  and  amonf?  fr-inMl 
Arli,  Kopri,  Lnkshmi,  and  Yamna.     Men  arc  jfonerully  callt'J  afi<r| 
the  namea  of  gods,  and  women  after  the  names  of  g-oddc^tcs  or  ({| 
rivors.     If  a  woman  loses  several  children  or  if  a  family  is  qdIuc^J 
apparently  with  the  object  of  making  the  ovil  spirit  who  is  bnoirif  | 
them  bad  luck    think  that  the  child  is  held  in  small  esteem  anil ! 
is  not  worth  eickeniug.  they  cull  the   next  child  by   Bome  afa 
name,  Gimdu  or  KalUi  that  is  stone,  Mannu  that  is  dust,   or  Ti|fi| 
that  is  duug-hill.  The  words  ac/wirya  teacher,a«Ma  senior,  <ippiiffttiwi| 
and  rdya  king  are  added  to  men's  names  in  token   of   ronpect;  *xi 
to  women's  names  are  added  akka  mother,  am  sister,  ammu  motk<i; 
and  ht'u  lady.     The  Mai-dthi  terms  of  respect  Iniha   father,  dt*^ 
elder  brother,  7Miija  a  corruption  of  Narayau,  and  {tUija   father  la 
not  in  use.     They  have  no  regular  surnames,  though  some  timibtf 
are  marked  by  a  distinctive  place  name  ur  character   came.     Oaal 
a  yeai'  the   outer  fnce  of  the  walls  is    whitewashed  and  markaJl 
with  red  stripes.     The  ground-floor,  the   cook-room,  and   the  pbvl 
where  the  sweet  basil  or  tuUi  is    planted  are  daily  cowdunged  wiT 
kept  carefully  clean.     Among  the  rich  the  housework  is  done  by 
servantH,  niid  among  the  poor  by  the  women  of  the  house.    Thcj  | 
keep  bullocks,  cows,  buffaloes,  and  horses. 

Their  gods  are  Krishna  of  Udapi  in  Mangalor,  Narsinb  iTl 
Ahobala  in  Madras  and  of  Kopra  in  the  NiK&m's  coastijij 
Kangnd,th  of  Shrirang  or  Seringapatam  in  Maisur,  Vonkatmaall 
of  Tirupati  in  North  Arkut,  and  Vithoba  of  Pandbarpur  in  Sholiparl 

All  the  eighteen  divisions  of  M^dhva  Br&bmans  cat  together  m^l 
such  of  the  members  of  the  three  leading  sects,  the  S&tyahoJbl 
the  Rajendratirths  and  the  Rdghavendras,  who  live  between  tkl 
Eastern  and  Western  Ghdts  or  hill  ranges  intermarry.  FenwJ 
belonging  to  the  same  goira  or  family-stock  cannot  intermarry. 

As  a  class  Mildhav  Brahmans  both  men  and  women  are  han>boiM,| 
strong,  and  well-made.  The  skin  varies  from  fair  in  the  west  *»! 
dark  in  the  oast.  A  Brahman  of  the  MAdhva  sect  can  bo  rec 
by  the  shrimiidra  or  the  wealth  goddess'  stamp  and  other  sect-n 
on  his  forehead,  temples,  and  arms  ;  a  married  woman  by  the  1 
red  mark  on  her  brow;  and  a  widow  by  a  single  shrimudn 
wealth-goddess'  stamp  and  an  upright  charcoal  brow-mnrk.  Tbr«  I 
marks  ai-e  dulk'rin  colour  than  tliose  worn  by  Savishe,  Shenvi,  wij 
other  Vaishuav  Brabtnans,  but  the  difference  is  not  enough  tobcl 
easily  noticed  by  a  stranger. 

They  live  in  one  storey ed -houses  of  the  better  class  with  wiH»| 
generally  of  sun-burnt  bricks  and  rtwfs  tiled  in  the  west  and  fl»tii[ 
tlie  east.     Mirlhva  priests  are  famous  eaters  though  they  genenfljl 
takeouly  ouemealuday.  The  laymen  arc  uuidorate  eaters  andtaketvtj 
meals.     Unlike  their  brethren  in  Maisur,  Kiinara,  and  BcU&ri,  wli*| 
skill    is  proverbial,  the  DhdrwAr  Madhvas  are  poor  cooks.     Thi 
daily  food  includes  boiled  rico,  yegetables  of  different  sorts  esflt| 
onions  and  garlicj  ^lirHorsplitpnlse,  tamarind,  salt,  ground  ctirioodB 
mustard  seeds,  and  other  condiments  boiled  together  in  diffnrt 
ways  and  seasonodj  also  chatnia  of  coriaudor  or  fiesamuin  aeods  M 
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millc,  boiled  butter,  curds,  buttermilk,  and  som&timcs  millet, 
or    rice    bruad.      Besides  these  articles  their  holiday  food 
kkir  made  of  rice  boiled  with  milk  and  aupjar;  kenftarbfuit 
uf  rice  bijiled  with  water,  clarified  butter,  almouds,  raisins, 
cardamoms,  and  saSiou  ;  chitmnna  made  of  tamarind  juice, 
""    «alt,    sesanimn  powder,    and  cocoa  scrapings;    vdnffibhdt 
"r'p.  water,  briujala,  clarified  butter,  cloves,  cardamoms, 
.ants  ;    hutji    made    of  rice  boiled  with  pulse,  clarified 
'-ioaauion,  cardamoms,  and  pieces  of  dry  ginger;  aud 
>\nn  made  of  rice  boiled  with  butter,   curds,  salt, 
\ei  raw    ginger,  and  karbevu  or   Burija   kueuiju  leaves.     Oa 
Vf^y   when    the    reg^ular    food  is  forbidden,  hunger  may  be 
by  phardt  properly  pfintdr  that  is  phaldhdr  or  fruit-eating". 
■  '■-'   l-y  fruit  diet  in.  practice  includes  the  usual  articles  of  food, 
boiled  in  water  called  anna  and  pnlse  boiled  in  water 
These  fruit  or  fast-day  meals  are  of  two  kinds,  light 
The  ti^ht  fast-day  meal  is  eateu  by  strict  men  and  by 
It  includesfrait  and  rice  or  millet  flour  parched  aud  blown 
tie  parched  Hour  is  mixed  either  with  milk  aud  sugar,  with 
Ratt  and  powdered  chillies,  or  with  tamarind  juice  and  salt 
with  cbilHes,  mastard,  assafoetida,  and  a  few  karhevit  Buraja 
k»Tea  bfjiled  in  clarified  butter  or  sweet  oil.     The  parclicd 
"-'»    mixed    with   sugar  and  cljiritied  butter,  or  with  salt, 
lillios,  and  claritied  butter.    Sometimes  instead  of  parched 
a  preparation  of  beaten  rice  known  as  avalakhi  is  used.     To 
this  dish  of  beaten  rice,  unhusked  rice  is  boiled  in  water,  fried 
earthen  pan,  and  pounded.     The  husks  are  taken  o£E  and  the 
1 11  beaten  into  thin  plates.     Sometimes  the  avalakki  is  fried  iu 
bolter  and  mixed  with  sugar  or  salt,  powdered  chillies, 
lof  cocoa -kernel,  and  fried  jrram.     Amilahki  is  again  sometimes 
in    elaritietl    butter  and  mixed  withsngnr  and  almonds  and 
When  the  avalakki  is  mixed,  it  is  pressed  in  the  hollow 
t  into  balls  about  two  inches  iu  diameter.     One  or  two  of  these 
fum  a  light  meal.     A  heavy  fast^ay  meal  includes  wheat 
I  cakes  made  either  by   b:ikiug  or  frying  in  clarified  butter, 
ground  wheat  is    boiled    either    iu    water,    sugar,    and 
butter,  or  in  curds,  clarified  butter,  ealt,  chillies,  mustard 
aasafoetida,  and  a  few  leaves  of  icarbovu  or  Buraja  kccnija, 
who  are  not  careful  to  keep  caste  rules  eat  on  fast  days  rice 
I  wnter,  with  clarified  butter,  mustard  seeds,  chillies,  and  salt, 
[called  akkinsatt, 

bvft    Brihnmns    drink  no  intnxicating    liquor.     On  festive 
HDS   they  drink  water  in  which  the  fragrant  grass  called  vdla 
fou  muricatum  ha-s  been  stcepod,  aud  sometimes,  to  improve 
'  and  giro  it  a  yellowish  tint,  one-tenth  of  a  grain  ofmusk 
7ur,aad  sometimes  carapli  ur  aud  saffron  are  dropped  iu  to  the 
Tliey  Qso  eight  sweet  drinks  :  (1)  Sugar  and  water  flavoured 
,  itiiaffrou,  cardamom -powder,  and  sometimes  lemon-juice;    (2) 
~    '  ipplu  kernel    mixed  with   water,  sweetened   with  sugar  aud 
with   biitlVon  aud    cardamom -powder  j  (3)  The  scrapings 
^Bu^oes  mixed  with  water,  strained,  swoetenod  with  sugar, 
oaivd  with  cardamom  and  popper ;  (4)  The  fleshy  part  of 
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a  bnked  man^o  mixed  vlih  water,  strained,  suf^redj  &nd  the  w^ 
flavoured  with  cardamom  and  pepper;  (6)  Milk  boiled  vritii  i 
and  flavoured  wtlh  saffron  and  caniamotn  ;  (6)  Cooo&d at- water 
sugar  and  leraon-juice  ;  (~)  Water  mixed  with  pepper  and  _ 
8u>^r;  (S)  Sugarcane  juice  with  or  without  lemon,  raw  KiDger,ud 
cardum'-in.  Two  sour  drinks  are  oaed  ;  Buitermilk  mixed  w^ 
sail  and  powdered  ginger  and  flavoared  with  earbeva.  leaves,  ui, 
dry  wild  mnngo  stem  or  kck-ivx  riud,  steeped,  strained,  and  seafiou}: 
with  salt  and  cocoa-kernel  scrapings. 

At  all  feastSi  whether  foMire  or  funeral,  the  main  dishes  are  tfe 
same;  certain  special  cnkes  are  added  accordingto  the  cbaracterof  tk 
feast.  A  marriage  cake  at  a  funeral  feast  would  not  come  ma^k 
amiss  J  but  to  offer  funeral  cakes  at  a  vediling  would  be  rerjunlac^. 
In  serving  the  food  greut  attention  is  paid  to  the  following  paiB& 
On  festive  occasions  palt  is  served  first  and  clarified  butter  is  8 
last.  On  funeral  occasions  clarified  butter  is  served  6rst  a 
salt  ift  served.  If  any  one  asks  for  salt  it  is  served  after  the 
is  over  and  very  unwillingly.  The  palso  uJi/u  Phaseolos 
Btands  for  fleah.  A  fcstrve  dinner  may  or  may  not  hare  u</t 
funenil  feant  must.  A  feative  uddu  cake  is  called  amhodi,  a  fun^nl 
ud'/ucjike  is  called  u/Kfi.  As  soon  as  food  is  prepared  it  ia 
to  Vishnu.  Then  portions  are  offered  to  Liik^hrni  the  wife  aoi 
Uanuman  the  servant  of  Vishnu,  and  toother  loiver  deities^  and 
to  all  the  departed  chief  priests  io  the  order  of  their  atandibg. 
offering  of  food  to  dead  or  living  chief  priests  is  termed  Aujri 
literally  hand-water,  becans^j  the  original  offering  was  not  food 
the  poui-ing  of  water  in  the  name  of  the  priest  and  mnking  a 
money  present.  After  offering  the  food  the  family  priest  three 
pnui-s  a  few  drops  of  holy  water  into  the  right  palui  of  every  meinl 
of  the  family. 1  All  sip  the  water.  The  men  mark  their 
bodies,  and  arms  with  their  sect-marks,  and  begin  to  eat.  At 
dinner  parties  the  priests  begin  and  allow  the  laity  to  follow.  Ifi 
layman  begins  to  eat  first  the  priests  at  once  leave  the  house. 
pious  Madbva  priest  will  take  I^mA  offered  to  Vishnu  by  anv 
person  even  when  tho  offerer  is  a  pncst.  Careless  priesbs,  cfiiJi 
womfn,  and  laymen  take  food  after  it  has  been  offered  to 
by  any  priest  Among  the  Mddhva  priesthood  the  right  of  offi 
fond  to  yishou  is  a  common  subject  of  dispute.  AU  Mi 
Br&bmans  take  food  offered  by  the  nigh  priest  but  by  no  one 
M^hva  Br^hmauB  clean  their  cooking  and  other  vessels  every 
before  they  begin  to  cook,  and  change  their  dress  before  every  i 
Mddhvas  eat  off  leaves  either  stitched  together  if  they  are  small 
single  plantain  leaves  or  parts  of  plantain  leaf.  When  a  pi 
leaf  or  a  piece  of  plantain  leaf  is  used  on  ordinary  and  on  J 
occaBions  care  is  taken  to  turn  the  point  of  the  leaf  towards  the 
or  the  front  side  of  the  eater.  On  memorial  or  death  feieia,  tit 
point  of  the  leaf  or  its  direction  is  turned  towards  tho  right  sida 
of  tho  two  Brahmans  who  are  fed  first  and  who  represent  the  dw 
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1  The  huly  water  is  mado  bjr  plftclng  a  aJuiligrdm   atone  oo   >   chaJara  ttOM  a 
|ilat«  and  poariog  wftter  opoD  it  from  •  coaob-iholl. 
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As  sooti  as  these  two  Br^mans  finish  their  meal,  the  wife 
neftmUtive  of  the  person  ginng  the  momorial  feast  remoTca 
mi  disfan  uid  cowduogs  the  spot.      Except     children  no 
ti   takes  more   tlian  one  meat    botween  sunrise  and  sanset; 
ke  a  secN^nd  mc-al  between  sunset  and   sunrise.     A    widow 
I  ueai  dunog  the  day  and  a  light  or  fast-Jni^  meal  at  night. 
tenth  and  twelfth  of  the  bright  and  dark  halves  of  every 
.ri  uth  or  ntjw-moun  days,  on  saints'  days,  and  on  the  days 
cb  tbo    SQQ   enters  the  signs  of   Capricornus   (12th  Janti- 
d  Cancer  (21st  June)  Bnihinan   men  eat  a  day's  meal   and  a 
ueal    at    night.      Urabmnns  of  tho  Alfliibva  or  Vaishnav  sect 
hat  great  merit  springs    from  feeding    Brdhmans  eitpecially 
Eood  ta  given  ut  night.     Madhva  Brdhmans  chew  bctol  after 
UDoke  tobacco,  and  many  take  snuff.     Both  men  and  women 
Sftlly  and  nitb  taste.     All,  especially  the  priests^  delight  in 
A  baby,  whether  a  boy  or  a  girl,  wears  a  cap  called 
a  frock  of  bodiceclcth.     Two  doubled  square  pieces  of  cloth 
together  only  on  two  sides,  and  to  the  lower  emla  of  the 
Bidrts  two  tapes  are  fastened.     When  the  two  pieces  are 
ry  form  a  hollow  into  which  the  baby's  head  is  put  and  the 
tiod  together  under  its  chin.     The  Ciip  and  frock  are  called 
IK  €mgi  iopgi  or  tho  birth  c^p  and  frock.     They  are  kept  for 
,d   are  pat  fur   a   few    minutes  on  the  children  and  grand- 
of  tbti  original    baby.     Otber  caps  and  frocks  are   made 
dally  tuse.     When  the  baby  grows  two  or  three  years  old 
aud  jackets  of  ordinary  donbled  cloth  are   sewn  for  the 
tys,     and     atnall     g>>wiis    from    the    waist    down    and 
w  Lhe  use  of  girl».     When  a  boy  is   seven  or  eight  years 
is  made  to  wear  a  regular  loiiictoth  like  a  man,  a  jacket, 
rcbief  a  turban  or  a  turban-shaped  hat.     UirU  of  seren 
Mr  small  robes  and  bodices  until  tbcy  .marry.      A  girl 
skirt   like  a  petticoat  without  passing  the  end   back 
fti«t.     A  man    girds   the   shorter  end  of   a  loincloth 
waist,    and    fixes  it  by  turning    about    an   inch   of 
apaide  down   on   his  left  side.     He    passes  the  shorter 
his  legs,  folds  it  forwards  and  backwards  in  plaits 
Ihroe  inches  broad  so  that  tho  border  of  tho  clnt4i  may  be 
,  and  (ucka  the  fold  behind.     The  longer  end  of  the  cloth  in 
is  also    folded   vertically    in    the    same    manner.      About 
li')rix<iiital    feet    from    the    front    end    the    cloth  is  foMed 
la  and  backwards  in  plait?  about  a  foot  broad.     The  vertically 
•t  19  joined  to  the  horiznritolly  folded  part,  and  the   whole 
in  the  middle  near  the  navel.     If  tho  cloth  is  too  long 
the  middle  part  of  the  lower  end  is  di-awn  up  iind  tucked 
ft  ol  the  naFel.     The  dress  is  completed  by  a  sh<mldercloth. 
a  man  worships  the  gods  or  take.n  his   ilcuIs    ho   keeps  a 
bj  him  to  wipe  his  bands  and  face.     After  me»Is  be  wears 
it,  a  headscarf  or  ninuil,  and  a  ahouldorclotb.     lie  sometimes 
a  waistcloth   round   bis  waist,  wears   shoes,  and  holds   a 
chief  in  his    band.     A'  married    woman    girds   her   waist 
plain  end  of  her  n'ri  or  robe  which  is  of  any  colonr,  and 
by  firmly  knotting  the  npper  comer  of  the  cloth  to  a 
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part  of  fcho  upper  border  of  the  robo  abont  three  feet  from  lliec 
She  folds  the  middle  of  the  robo  forwards  and  backwards  iui 
about  three  inches  broad^  joins  the  plaits  to  the  part 
&L<«tened  to  the  waist,  turns  about  an  inch  upside  down 
navelf  and  fastens  the  whole  fold  to  the  body.  She 
ornamental  end  of  the  robe  from  the  back  of  the  waist  untlt^r  i 
right  arm^  drawing  it  across  the  chest  and  over  the  left  shouldef  i 
the  head,  allowing  it  to  hang  loose  on  the  right  shoulder  don  I 
the  elbow.  She  then  passes  the  lower  end  of  the  si; 
her  legs  and  tucks  it  in  behind.  Under  the  robe  she  v  ^ 
which  covers  the  upper  half  nf  her  back,  the  sleeves  cover  thcai 
to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  elbow,  and  the  front  cuds 
tied  under  the  bosom.  The  bodice  is  sewn  in  such  a  way  thili 
ornamental  border  shows  on  the  back,  the  arms,  and  the  loweri 
of  the  breasts.     Widows  wear  a  white  or  red  robe  and  no  bi  d  d-- 

The  men  shave  the  head  except  the  top-knot ;  thoy  also  sh 
their  chocks,  chin,  and  armpit's.  AH  allow  the  monstache  to 
If  the  moustache  is  very  long  it  may  be  cut,  but  so  long^  as  aH 
of  a  man's  parents  is  alive  he  may  not  shave  the  npper  b"p.  Liijml| 
usually  wear  the  moustache  heavy,  and  priests  trira  it  narrovi 
light.  A  few  men  wear  whiskers.  Until  the  shaving  ceremonf  I 
performed  a  boy's  hair  can  be  cut  only  with  scissors.  Men  Hcnn«f~^ 
deck  the  top-knot  with  flowers,  and  occasionally  but  not  often  i 
a  vow  to  let  all  their  hair  grow.  Unmarried  girls  and  mar 
women  braid  their  hair  and  tie  it  into  knots  either  on  tberipbic 
left  Bide  of  the  head  and  dock  it  with  flowers.  If  a  hui<baiitl.  tui^i 
or  other  near  of  kin  suffers  from  severe  sickness  or  gr&Te  calsiiiiili.l 
a  woman  sometimes  vows  that  if  the  sickness  or  ibe  tron 
oeaaes  she  will  shave  her  head  in  honour  of  the  god  Veuka 
of  Tirupati.'  After  the  head  ia  once  shaved  the  hair  is  allowed  I 
grow  again.  Women  sometimes  add  to  their  hair  by  mixing  i 
hair  with  it  As  soon  as  the  husband  dies  the  widow's  hi«lt)  I 
shaved.  Except  that  it  is  better  and  richer,  the  holiday  dress  dMll 
not  differ  from  the  every-day  dress.  A  few  English-knowing 
have  lately  taken  to  wear  sleeveless  waistcoats  with  metal  but 
buttoned  great  coats,  trousers,  neckties,  stockings,  and  b<x*l 
Most  families  have  a  good  stock  of  clothes  both  for  every -day  iii  I 
for  special  wear.  The  dress  of  a  MAdhva  ascetic  differs  in^H 
from  that  of  other  Madbvas.     All  the  hair  on  his  head  and  £a£>a] 


>  When  the  person  for  whom  aach  a  vow  has  been  msdegeta  well,  the  wnmssl 
to  Tiropftti  to  fulfil  her  vow.  At  Tinipati  she  bathos  in  the  sacreil  pfmd  ca 
pu^thanti,  goes  to  the  spot  wbero  barhcrs  i>it,  has  her  head  ■havMl.  retuniitellll 
pond,  agaiti  bathes,  and  putting  on  new  ctotties  d«cks  her  beat)  Mrith  floirea.  Mtl 
joining  the  palmii  of  her  haaJa  toguther  wnllu  thrice  mand  the  temple  of  the  i^\ 
VenlLAtanuiUD,  throws  herself  at  th«  gAt«  of  tho  tnmpli<,  enters  it,  walks  tuvw^l 
the  shrine  whore  the  god  is  scatett,  falls  prostrare  before  htm,  strikes  her  t)m^\ 
with  the  paljci  of  h«r  bjuidi,  pays  the  pvjdrior  worshipper  of  the  god  at««t'' 
(Re.  I),  nnil  t«lU  him  to  wave  light«4l  camphor  rouud  the  fac<.>  of  the  god,  rvcm* 
pinch  of  the  sngar  that  is  offered  to  the  giod  and  a  few  drops  of  holy  vrater  ftoa 
puyttri  or  worshipper,  ami  comeH  oat.  flhe  bays  several  copper  Trwi  In  GUel  9 
various  kinds  of  cooked  food  and  distributes  the  food  among  the  poor.  Shoalsafl 
B  portion  of  the  fcKxl  to  the  monkeys  which  swarm  near  the  tcDiple  and  u-e  coDMii 
■■orod.     She  gives  some  minwy  in  charity  among  the  poor,  and  rotuma  bcmie. 


dhArwAr. 


He  wears  au  ochre-coloured  cloth  about  six  inches  broad 
- :-  lae  end  of  which  is  fixed  in  front  below  the  navel 
'.ied  round  hie  waist  and  the  other  end  is  passed 
•  and  fastened  behind  to  the  same  waistbelt.     Over 
'    throws  an  ochre -coloured  sheet  about  four  feet  by 
staff  in  his  houd,  and  wears  wooden  shoes.    Ue 

r. .i..; -marks,  but  no  sacred  thread  and  no  ornaments. 
whose  hnaband  is  alive  marks  with  turmeric  powder  and 
cheeks,  chin,  arms  to  the  elbow,  and  legs  to  the  knee. 
_        J     s  above  her  toes,  she  draws  two  red  lines  beginning 
gncAl  toe  and  passing  round  the  heel  to  the  little  to&. 
mk  her  brow  above  her  noso  with  an  upright  lino  of  red 
iaU   her  eyes  with  lampblack  or  kadgi.      A  small  dot  is 
■  her  right  cheek  and  on  her  chin,  and  a  small  crescent, 
dots  on  the  brow  just  above  the  root  of  the  nose.     Some 
d»o  tattoo  their  hands.     No  MddUva  widow,  whether  she  ts 
or  a  girl,  may  mark  her  brow  with  red  or  wear  the  lucky 
v«d. 

lenlfi  are  of  two  kinds,  for  men  and  for  women.    They  are 

the  head,  in  the  ears,  in  the  nose,  on  the  neck,  across  the 

n,  on   the  arms,  on   the  wrists,  on  the  fingers,  round  the 

the  legs,  and  on  the  toes.     Even  if  a  person  has  a  complete 

tnents  all  are  not  worn  at  the  same  time.     Among  the 

leg  and  toe  ornaments,  all  are  of  gem-studded  gold. 

qaeeos  are  alone  allowed  to   wear  gold  leg  and  too 

beoanse,  except  by  kings  who  are  gods,  as  gold  is  the 

of  wealth,  it  should  nut  be  touched  by  the  foet. 

ornaments  worn  by  men  and  boys  are  the  turai  or 
r  pendants,  jewels  and  pendants  hung  on  the 
.  <:rhan;  the  nrpench  or  head-crost,  on  the  front  of 
,u ;  iho  uTi'rjtli  or  fig-leaf,  a  leaf  of  gem-studded  gold  hung 
from  the  luid-ile  of  the  brow;  and  the  Julpi  huim  or  hair- 
tasmAll  circular  Hower  with  gold  bells,  worn  in  the  hair  over  tbo 
lya  nnder  five  have  a  taft  of  hair  above  the  ear  on  which  to 
helU.    Buvu4  or  flowers  of  the  same  form  are  worn  by  boys 
'e  above  the  middle  of  the  brow.     The  ear  urnaments  are, 
or  hKriner  rings  of  gem-studded  gold,  worn  in  the  ear- 
To-  ■  or  single  pearl  rings,  also  for  the  lower  part  of 

/) ...  ^..:^  or  ninoTe  and  tight  rings,  similar  but  smaller  and 
uga ;  and  hhlkb»ili  or  a  side  earring,  a  gold  ring  set  with 
ja  pt'uJant  emerald,  for  the  middlo  of  the  right  ear.  The 
lentK  are  ianrntini  or  beads  of  Ufe,  a  light  pearl  necklace, 
■:,  and  giypa  or  protector,  chains  of  rich  gold, 
t  or  the  nine-jewelled  string  of  nine  kinds  of 
\tliin  of  pearl,  vajrad  of  diamonds,  and  kfimpin 
.  MV'  ...im  ornaments  are  hakukirte  or  fame  of  arms,  a 
id  gold  bolt  worn  by  kings  a  little  above  tho  elbow,  bdjaband 
•tiea  jewel  tie  fur  the  arm,  d^itttana  or  glove,  a  band  of  jewels 
rf^inga  and  warriors  from  the  wrist  to  tho  elbow.  The  wrist 
Mtamre  ia/lj^i  of  plain  solid  gold  and  sarpttli  or  chain  a  solid 
On  the  fingers  rings  of  different  kinds  are  worn.     The 
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waist  ornaments  are  uddhara  or  waiststring  a  chain  of  gn 
wire,  itoiihndijpjji  np  waistbeU.  nf  silver  or  goH  bells 
boya  under  ten,  and  gumpfjfjji  or  a  cluster  of  bells  a  Tarii 
girdle.  The  lefSf  ornaments  are  aarpaU  or  ail  per  cbaina 
uuder  ten.  Of  women's  ornaments,  those  for  the  hair  are 
or  poarlB  on  the  hair-parting,  s  pearl  or  gem-studded 
worn  on  the  hair-parting  and  liftiiging  to  the  brow  ; 
banian  leaf,  a  gem-studded  gold  lani  like  the  men's  aiief 
the  end  of  the  gem-studded  gold  chain  or  bytalmitttu 
to  hang  down  the  brow  ;  bindi  bijuri  or  gem-stndded  g 
tied  in  a  curve  fri^m  ear  to  ear  along  the  border  line 
brow  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  btttalmuftu  and  pfts 
ihe  arleyeli]  thetkphul  or  en9ke-f\ov/er,  a  sun-Bhaped  ge 
gold  circle  fixed  by  gold  hooks  into  the  hair  about  tiiree  m 
the  right  ear;  archundra  or  half-moon^  a  gem-titadded  go] 
fixed  with  gold  hooks  into  the  hair  about  three  inches  ab< 
ear;  duiiulrakor  or  moon-part,  a  crescent-shaped  gold 
for  the  top  of  the  head  ;  iciadgi  a  gold  petal  of  the  kia\ 
hedi  kiadtji  a  gold  kiadgi  petal  witK  a  cobra  hood  ;  nag  or 
hooded  head  in  gold  ;  viohar,  the  peacock,  peacock  shapot 
rakdi  or  a  round  gold  plate  worn  on  the  crown  of  the  bi 
or  spire  lihaped  in  gold,  worn  on  the  chief  braid  of  ha 
neck;  harakai  ov  a  jujube-berrj',  a  small  gold  ball  won 
the  rhauri;  hupu  or  flower,  a  round  gold  fiower  worn  o: 
after  it  is  twisted  sideways  into  u  half  ball ;  julpi  huv 

fold  fiower  with  bells,  worn  by  girls  under  five  closO-^^B 
uvu,  like  the  julpi  hum,  worn  by  little  girls  above  ^^K^ 
the  brow  ;  ho.ralu  hhangdras  or  golden  braids,  severHl  ]0f 
of  gold  studded  with  gems,  worn  hanging  about  iwo  fee 
neck  when  the  hair  is  left  in  a  long  banging  braid;  knvin 
flower,  yi/i  a  parrot,  «>V?ia?i  a  Hon,  and  iiauHn  a  peacock 
of  the  bhftngdr  or  braid-covor  consisting  of  gold  Hower 
lions,  and  peacocks  worn  by  children  ;  agar  hunt  or  incei 
a  amall  ronnd  gold  flower  worn  on  the  side  of  the  brai 
ia  twisted  into  a  half  ball ;  pdnpatti  or  leaf-fold,  a  8trin| 
tied  straight  across  the  brow  from  ear  to  ear.  The  nose  i 
are  mukKraif  a  gem-studded  gold  nose-ring;  gadia  cAawl 
of  the  nose-ring  worn  by  Deccan  and  Konkan  Brjihrnan 
flat  gem-studded  button  of  gold  worn  in  the  mukhrai  ho 
a  gem-studded  crescent  worn  in  the  amtral  cartilage  of 
mK(7a//ii,  a  thick  gold  pin  worn  in  the  left  nostril;  arc 
half  moon,  a  gem-stndded  gold  crescent  worn  by  women  in 
nostril ;  and  invgtij  a  long  plain  piece  of  gold  with  a  dia 
a  large  pearl,  worn  by  old  womea  The  ear  ornaments  an 
gem-studded  gold  pyramid  or  umbrella,  worn  in  the  mid 
ear ;  bdlia,  a  pearl  triangle  or  a  gem-studded  gold  triaB 
below  the  bwjdi;  chandra  or  moon,  bdtia  a  crescent-shl 
worn  like  it  under  the  hugdi,  ghnsdchi,  khidki,  havfad 
barlin,  gili  or  parrot,  yoll,  min  or  fish,  and  lol  or  pea 
different  bdlias  which  may  bo  worn  one  at  a  time;  ha 
worn  on  the  back  of  the  ear ;  hdli  a  piece  of  gem-8tu< 
vrorn  in  the  ear-lobe ;  bendvdli  or  light  nosering,  a  simple 
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\ilra  or  the  lockj  thread,  the  wedding  thread,  a  soiall 
hth  a  etring  of  black  glass  beads.  It  is  tied  by  tho 
roaod  tho  wife's  neck  nn  the  murriaiuro  day,  and  is  worn 
the  woman  or  her  hiislHiud  dies;  mri  or  wire,  a  solid 
lid  nog;  (urli,  a  solid  cight-coracrcd  gold  ring;  skringdr 
|«r  decomtor^  a  gcm>studdod  gold  fruit  tied  cloflo  to  the  ucok  ; 
^brll  necklet,  a  necklace  of  gold  beads  and  beUs  worked 
Kti  inch  broad  and  worn  tight  to  the  ncuk;  gundintiki 
clace,  a  baud  of  Buiall  gold  ballti ;  vajrad,  mutlin,  nagar, 
idi^i  iiki*^  varif'lios  of  the  hails  and  zigzag  bands  of 
gold  cobra  hoods,  equarefl,  and  circles;  kathani  ur  a 
Ffive,  seven,  nine,  or  oloven  strings  of  small  eight-cornered 
U,  each  string  being  longer  than  the  string  above,  so  as 
ihe  whole  bosom  ;  ^mdin  katkaai  or  ball-neCKlacc,  a  kathani 
md  b«lls  ;  muttin  kttthani  or  pearl  necklace,  a  kathani  with 
of  pearlB  instead  of  gold  balla ;  puHi  sara  or  necklace  of 
a  gold  coins;  Maficfrahdm  or  necklace  of  moons,  strings  of 
rkcd  into  moons  and  fixed  one  into  the  other;  gomali  mra, 
I  or  wheat-necklace,  auri/a  sara  or  sun -neck  lace,  yekvali  sara 
Lglefi'ild  necklace ;  jnavin  huvin  sara  or  a  uiangoe-flower 
;  godi  /iut'i'n  sara  or  a  whnat-flower  garland  ;  nandchi  pctin  or 
boJC  ;  and  nntchetra  sara  or  the  planets'  thread  are  different 
oklaoes  of  plain  or  gom-studdoil  gold;  and  iaita  an  amulet, 
b  brocade,  tamnani  or  boads  of  iiJe,  and  poUhe  are  diffcront 
tight  nct^klaces.  The  wrist  ornaments  are,  gundu  a  wristlet 
kgold  balls  and  bends  worn  by  babies;  biudhi  of  plain 
vie^i  tojtdlipnt  a  necklace  of  g"Id  rice-grains  worn  by 
girU ;  mitttinpoi  a  bracelet  of  pearl-studded  gold  ;  geri 
ned  bracelet  string-shaped;  huvm  ot  gold  flowers;  pallia 
jld;  Afli7/j'7^7o(/iorcoral-stndiiodgold;  mui/i'n  p(i//i' or  pearl- 
[gold  ;  gode  dundu  of  gold  doubled  and  adorned  with  parrots; 
'«,  a  gold  wristlet ;  iodia  or  rope,  round  gold  chains ; 
oand  gold  rings ;  siehalalata  hasikadga  gold  rings 
[  with  lion's  heads  ;  lanhma,  chhaiid,  chandia,  Ui»ina  or 
■,  channagote  or  gram,  and  iiocA  or  emerald,  dillerent 
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aide-ties.  The  waist  ornaments  are  path  a  solid  gold' 
nakmdli  patH  or  fold  of  Globe  amarAnth  flower,  an  omai 
gold  piece;  vaddxna  a  gold  chain;  and  armadi  a  wai 
from  which  hangs  a  silver  or  gold  ornamented  plate  two 
broad  at  the  top  and  passing  down  to  a  point,  wor 
nnder  three  or  four.  The  leg  ornaments  are  sarpali 
plain  silver  chain  rings;  isarii,  plain  mWer  chain  rinf] 
into  a  circle;  moggi  or  silver  chains  with  bud-shaped  link 
ttindeRai  moggi  or  silver  chains  aa  worn  in  Sindia's  conrt ;  pyw 
or  silver  chain  rings;  kalhxdga,  ornamented  hollow  silver 
pddga  or  silver  anklets  and  halgadga  or  silver  milk-bracot 
babies.  The  too  ornaments  are  kalangura,  double  stoat  silva 
worn  hy  married  women  on  the  second  toe,  which  mast  ZM 
taken  off;  pill'ta  mektij  sutiu,  pirpHlia,  anmettu,  gcndu,  ifl 
fish^  and  gunda  halhuvna,  thin  flat  silver  rings  for  the  four  i 
toes,  which  women  whose  husbands  are  alive  may  or  may  nol 
M.'idhva  Br^hmans  are  generally  clever,  hardworking,  sobec 
and  hospitable. 

The  chief  dnties  of  the  priesthood  are  to  read  holy  books  or 
and  expound  their  faith  to  the  laity,  to  help  them  in  their  re 
ceremonies,  and  to  beg  for  alms.  The  higher  laity  hold  p< 
in  the  lower  and  a  few  in  the  higher  hranches  of  Government 
and  aa  clerks  in  Government  and  traders'  offices.  They  also  t 
cloth,  grain,  coarse  sugar,  indigo,  silk,  and  metal,  and  are  l 
changers.  Some  hold  lands  and  get  them  tilled,  but  do  not  tj 
their  owu  hands.  Boys  begin  to  work  about  fifteen  or  sixtei 
few  go  to  sf'hool  and  coHege  and  take  a  degree.  The  womet 
the  honsej  and  do  not  help  the  men  in  their  work.  The  trad* 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  grain,  coarse  sugar,  silk,  and  , 
They  buy  grain  from  the  growers  and  sell  it  to  their  cos 
both  exporters  and  local  consumers.  They  bring  coarse 
indigo,  silk,  and  yarn  from  Mnisur  and  Bombay,  and  sell  tl 
local  traders  and  craftsmen.  Those  who  are  moneylendew 
advances  on  the  security  of  houses,  lands,  and  other  property 

The  traders  complain  that  the  competition  of  other  cast 
reduced   their  profits.    They  borrow  at  one  to  three  per 
month  according  to  iheir  necessity. 

They  are  at  the  head  of  the  local  Hindus.  The  different  sabdi 
eat  and  meet  on  an  equal  footing,  uud  they  also  associate  oi 
terms  with  some  Smati  Br&hmaus.  Jains  and  Lingiiynts  holt 
from  them,  and  they  hold  aloof  from  all  classes  of  people  exec 
few  cases  from  Smart,  Konkanasth,  Karh^da.  Kanva,  Tclar 
Dravid  Br&hmans.  All  classes  except  Jains  and  Lingiyats  C; 
cooked  by  M^hva  Br^hmans. 

The  daily  life  of  a  man  and  woman  depends  on  the  family  oal 
craft.  Children  go  to  school.  They  keep  the  usual  local  and  Bt 
holidays.  The  ordinary  monthly  feeding  charges  of  a  middlo-cl 
family  are  8s.  (Rs,  4]  a  head,  that  is  about  £2  (Rs.  20)  a  mont 
man,  his  wife,  two  children,  and  an  aged  relation  or  dependant 
corresponding  cost  of  living  to  a  priestly  family  is  less  than  hi 
amount,  as  the  members  of  the  family  are  fed  almost  daily  by  th 
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costs  abont  £30  (Rs.  300)  to  build  and  2«.  (Re.  1)  a 

Their    furniture.  iiicliiJing  cooking  vessels,  beds, 

mortar  and  pestle,  and  earchea  ressels  is  worth  about 

I,  100).     A  family   of    this   class  does  not  lcc*ep   servants, 

ip  of  a  cow  or  a  phe-buffulo  cosla  about  8s.  (Us.  4)  a  month. 

ny    clothea    charges    are  two  pairs    of  waiatclotbs  at   6a. 

a  pair,  three  women's  robes  at  10*.  (Ra.  5)  each,  six  bodices  at 

I)  each,  and  clothoa  for  two  childn^n  and  an  a^d  relation  or 

lot  £1    (Ks.lU}  that  is  a  total  of  £3   4«.  to  JB4  (Rs.  37-40). 

ibes  kept  in  8tc»re  are  not  worth  more  than  £2  (Rs.  20). 

^^  are  a  religions  class  and  have  house  and  family  gods. 
PRave  ^mily  priests,  and  the  poor  themselves  perform  tho 
i.  Tho  laity  respect  the  priests  of  their  own  sect,  and  call 
'  ooodact  their  ceremonies.  The  priests  perform  the  worship 
own  family  gods.  The  laity  worship  the  usual  local  and 
to  gods,  and  keep  all  Brdhmauic  holidays  and  feasts. 

day  of  tbe  Hindu  year  has  its  feast  or  special  observance; 

9  not  commonly  kept.    The  only  person  in  the  neighbourhood 

ar,  who,  in  modem  times,  has  been  scrupulous  in  keeping  all 

:ee  was  the  late  MahirAja  of  Maisur,   Krishna  Rdja  Vadar 

The  leading  feasts  observed  by  the  M&dhvn  tir&hmans  of 

an:  f'tmdi  or  New  Year's  Day  ou  the  Brst  of  Okailrn  or  March- 

ilay  the  M&dbvas  oil  their  bodies  and  wear  rich  clothes. 

ijB  .irL  J.U  front  of  each  M^dhva's  house.     A  piece  of  tine  cloth 

fo  the  end  of  the  p<:>le,  and  over  the  cloth  is  fastened  a  silver  or 

■^el.     In  the  niDrning,  before  any  other  food,  tho  bitter 

.  ■  m  or  j^felia  azadirachta  are  eaten.     The  new  calendar 

rod  oxplained  by  the  village  astrologer,  and  money  is  given  to 
^iTii^r  BrAhmans.     This  is  a  go<id  day  for  beginning  any  work. 
1  one  of  the  three  and  a  half  lackiest  days  in  the  year. 
ADcr  leading  lucky  days  are  Vaeara  the  bright  tenth  of 
iaOctober-November,  and  Bafi-/>rdf(*^)ff'iathe  bright  first 
or  November,     The  half  lucky  day  is  Akfthnijutritiya  or  tho 
of  Vaxfliiikk  or  May  -June.  Rdmanavmi  the  bright  ninth 
or  April-May  the  MAdhvas  keep  as  a  feast  in  honour  of 
of  EUim.    The  followers  of  Shiv  fast.     On  the  bright  third 
lira  or  A]iri1-\fay  in  all  Brahman  houses,  wliether  NUdhva  or 
imageof  thegndtlesft  Oauriiaset  in  some  open  place.    The 
^f  the  house  worybip  the  image  every  day  by  throwing  turmeric 
ovtfr  it  and  laying  flowers  and  food  before  it.     In  tho 

1.  friends  and  relations  whose  husbands  arc  alive  aro 

When   they   come,   wet   turmerio   (wwJer  is   rubbed    ou 

eoks,  hands,  and  feet     Their  brows  aro  marked  with  red- 

Aiid  betel,  rt<>wer8,  sandalwood  paste,  perfumes,  and  soaked 

'.  to  each.     Two  women  of  the  house  wave  lights  and 

image  and  the  visitors  join  in  the  chorus  and  then 

|_  This  ceremony  which  is  called  the  huretia  or  flower-giving 

days,  that  is  till  the  bright  third  of  Vainhdkh  or  May. 

lage  is  taken  down  and  laid  in  some  safe  place  in  the  house. 

third  of    VnUhdkh  or  May -June   is  kept  with  much 

ufTitii/a  or  the  oudying  third.    This  is  a  lucky  day 
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■BsriaeL  On  tW  hmi  Iwrt  of  d»t  if«J*  ar  Piahr—gy- March  i 
tfaUihwiiim  or  SUt's  graft  oiglil.  Dsii^  the  whola  ni^rhL  'i* I 
Um^  or  fhlif  of  SUr  i»  faatfced  vidi  eoM  vmter.  The  Soii.'ai 
bat  nd  tbe  Yai^Ban  CbmL  Ob  tbe  fnHnDOoa  of  Phal>)%%  tf| 
Manfc-ApnleoiMttltfHfliifeML  In  the  hones  o<  the  n 
Galled  iioiigig  ahttle  onmanrt,  aad  mwmmmtearpon  mre  b.. 
noilire.  The  —to  fnhaw  of  the  imSlj  wdtk  rooad  sU  a  J 
BMe  or  Cmt  tinea  ■■!  iiif  a  ■oHBaadbeeaBg  their  moatbs«i&] 
their  hands  aa  if  at  a  foaeaL  In  the  aUmto  the  pe(^ie  about  imfMSJ 
aonga. 

Hidhrae  en  carefnl  to  keep  the  proper  Casta.  In  tho  matter^ 
kaepiBg  £mU  Kanitak  Midhna  an  atneter  than  Deocnn  Mi^hm  ] 
and  leas  strict  than  Sooth  India  Madhars.  PWst  days  anr  of  t^ 
kinds,  fall  and  partiaL  lie  faSl  f^X  dsjs  are  the  briL^bt  tsA 
dark  elereDlha  of  erety  month  and  the  dark  eigbth  of  ^^rumtj 
or  Aagnst-Septeoher.  The  partial  bst  or  one-meal  days  areT 
days  immediately  before  and  after  the  fall  feat  days,  except  lhe%| 
before  the  dark  e^hth  of  Skri^mm  or  Ai^pist- September.  Otkll 
one^mea]  days  are  f dU  and  new  moon  days,  days  on  whieh  the  i 
enters  a  new  ngn,  and  all  Sundays.  Those  whoee  parent  or  pamUl 
are  dead  mast  not  take  a  second  meal  on  thetr  parents'  death-difi;| 
no  second  meal  should  be  taken  on  the  desth-dnr  of  a  cm| 
uiieat,  nor  on  any  of  the  fifteen  days  of  daric  Bh<idrajuU^ 
September  -  October^  which  are  allaCted  brc  oSertng  food,  ci 
water  to  dead  ancestors.  AH  cJd  and  pions  people  and 
keep  the  full-fsst  days  and  e&t  only  ooe  regular  meal  on  baU-te| 
days.  If  the  elerenth  or  fast  day  laats  into  the  twelfth  the  twnlftk| 
la  kept  as  a  secood  £ast  day  and  ia  called  atiiHia  dr^lJashi  or 
empty  twelfth.  Again,  if  on  either  a  bright  or  a  dark  twe 
moon  is  in  the  mansion  called  iSkraran  that  day  becomes  a  i 
fast.  Wheo  this  happens  to  the  fortT-ei;Erht  hours'  fost  ei^t  1 
are  added  in  advance,  mahing  a  total  of  tifty-six  boors  duriog  ' 
nothing  is  eatoo  and  onlv  a  few  drops  of  sacred  water  are  c 
Besides  these  regular  bata  and  half-tasta  some  bind  themseli 
certain  rules  such  as  nerer  to  take  food  more  than^once  a  day. 
the  foar  months  between  thebrig-ht  twelfth  of  J^WdA  and  the  I 
twelfth  of  Kartik  that  is  about  the  middle  of  July  to  the  midd 
Novembor,  the  pious  and  seed  do  penance  or  mo/.  During  the 
half  of  A$hadh  they  est  only  rice- water  in  which  split  pnlse  is  \ 
wheat  cakes,  salt,  clarified  butter,  milk,  curds,  and  powdered  i 
and  dry  ginger  or  vegetables  and  tamarind  are  avoided.  Donog^ 
second  month  or  Shrdvan  curds  are  avoided,  in  the  third  monui  i 
Bhddrapad  milk  is  avoided,  and  in  tbe  foorth  month  all  grail] 
or  fruits  whose  seeds  can  be  split  in  two  are  avoidt^d.  Othrl 
penances  commonly  observed  by  pions  and  aged  MAdhvaa  vil 
to  fsst  strictly  on  the  new  and  full  moon,  on  the  brip^ht  *ai\ 
dark  elevenths,  and  on  the  day  on  which  the  moon  is  in  ^ViAjral 
This  is  called  Viaknupanchak  or  Vishnu's  five  fasts.  Ag»u ' 
■ome  strict  people  eat  only  every  other  day,  a  practice  whiciisl 
known  us  dkarni-pdmi  or  fasting  and  breakfasting.  Or  the  rtUedl 
o^pan  oraaltless  food,  or  of  e^tinna  or  ooe-grain  is  kept  for  a  yof*' 
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oanut  cups,  a  little  turmeric  and  redpowder,  an  nnsewn  bodice, 

betel   are   handed   to  each  female  giiost  and  they  all    make 

lilar  retam  presents.     The  next  daj,  the  bright  uixth  of  Shrdvan 

Angugt- September  ia  nailed  the  Vaf»htoiiaku  or  the  entaogle- 

Bnt  of  the  year.     If  any  trouble  happens  on  this  day  trouble  will 

on  during  the   whole  year.     All  disputes   are  avoided,  and  to 

aove  evil,  cooked  rice  and   cnrds  are   carried   out  and  thrown 

I  some  pond  outside  of  the  town.     On  the  same  day  an  image  ia 

3e    of  Shirdl   the  faithfnl   servant  of  king  Sahadev.      Women 

Drship  the  imago  and  offer  it  rice  mixed  with  curds,  and  moke 

lis  of  rice  and  cnrds.     Girls  givo  the  balls  to  other  girls  and  lay 

oe  on  the  bank  o£  a  pond.     On  this  the  sixth  t>f  bright  Shrdvnn 

bader  the  youngest  of  the  five  Pflndavfi  with  his  servant  ShirAl 

ent  hunting.    Shinll  wns  of  great  use  to  his  master  who  in  return 

Iced  him  to  name  what  he  would  like  to  bavc.     Shiril  asked  that 

I  day  should  be  known  as  ShirdVs  Sixth.   Shrdtani  or  the  Shrdvan 

1-moon  is  a  great  feast.    Bribmana  change  their  sacred  threads 

iid  make  flmiUl  presents  to  new  Rons-in-law.     Tho  dark  eighth  of 

•dvan  is  kept  as  Krishua's  birthday.      Mddhvas  fast  on  this  day 

Kd  feast  on  the  next  day.      Tho  bright  fourth  of  Bhddrapad  or 

bptember- October  is  called  Ganesh-ckauth  or  Ganesh's  fourth  and 

I  kept  in  honour  of  the  elepbanfc-god  Ganpati,  who  is  worshipped  as 

|e  god  of  wisdom.     For  several  days  feasts  are  given  and  dancing 

llrls  dance.     Two  peculiarities  on  Gaupati's  Day  are  that  women 

one  eat  the  food  offered  to  the  god  and  that  on  that  night  it  ia 

lucky  for  any  one  to  look  at  the  moon.     If  you  see  the  moon  some 

I  w^ill  slander  you.     To  avoid  the  risk  of  slander  a  ItriUiman  reads 

I  story  of  the  jewel  Syumantak  which  tolls  how  Krishna  looked 

the  moon   and   was   falsely   charged  with  stealing  the   jewel, 

1  how  he  cleared  himself  of  the  charge.     The  next  day,  the  bright 

th  of  Bhddrapad,  the  Seere'  or  Ruhis*  fifth,  is  kept  as  a  fast  by 

women.      On  this  day  elderly  women,  whether  married  or 

iows,  worship  seven  cocoanuts,  calling  them  the  seven  seers 

ati,  Angirasa.  Atri,  Bhrigu,  Kashyap,  Vosishth,  and  Yishv&mitra, 

seven  chief  stars   in   the   Great  Bear  wbich  have  power  to 

unse   fi-oiM   sin.     Brahiimna  are  fed    and  presented  with  gifts. 

first   nine    bright  days   of  Ashvin  or  October-November  ai-e 

daya  on  which    the   god  Venkataraman    was  married   to   his 

and  wife  Padm^vati.     The  tenth  day  ia  Dasara.     These  ten  days 

I  marked  by  great  feasting  and  rejoicing.      Divdli  or  tbe  feast  of 

spa  is  held  on   tho  dark   tliirtconth  and  fourteenth  of  Ashvin 

October  -  November,      Sons-in-law  are    asked  to    dine   and  are 

ented  with  gifts,  and  fireworks  arc  let  off.     Bali  Pddva,  the 

Hght  first  of  KdrHk  or  November  is  a  groat  fea&t.  Numbers  of  Hghts 

lit  in  houses  and  temples.     The  next  day,  the  second,  is  the 

Bt'tirs'  feast  when  brothers  visit  their  sisters  and  receive  presents, 

id  the  third  is  the  brother's  day  when  sisters  visit  brothers  aud 

ceivo  presents.     On  an  uncertain  day  in   Paush  or  January  on 

Sankrdnt  when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Capricorn,  a  great 

at  is  held  and  sesamum  seed  and  sugar  are  handed  amongfnends 

'  relations.    During  tho  whole  of  the  previous  month  wben  tlie 

IB  in  Dkanu  OT  tho  Archer,  Mddhvaei  take  their  breakfast  at 
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rm.       over  her  hemi  sad  fixad  iMo  ker  k^r  beiiind ;   the  vwA 

ViskaB  fltfBci^^Hii«^  the  eigfcik  MMk,  to  free  the  cluM  n 
SB  lad  CMiBre  ft   flMfe    birtih;  tts  jitkmrm    or   birtK   r  r ::-t| 
vfcea  OS  Ae  favtk  o£  Am  dddL  brtare  the    cord   u 
ii    JimnwJ  nto   ilBBOolk;    the    wimhmrm   or  naming 
twdhh  dsj  wfaes  mlao    tk«    chdd  is  craiffled;    tb«    #« 
or  mm^AemiDg  m  the  chOdTa  thnd  mobCb,  while  she 
cUU  to  th*    an  tfas  ■othg    hoU»  »     cfaamin^   stick 
'hand;  the  auUtWHaa  or  ^iHiBgool^in  the    third    monlhj 
the  child  IB  taiktn  to  ft  taaapb  aad  wcU   wmler  is 
the   lyMKnliiM   or  sifctift^  ia  tho  fifth    moDih     when     tl 
int  Kta  DO  the  gnvDd ;  the  —  ■jwiiiio*  or  bread-bating 
Bnrding  oo  ao&d  food  in  the  fifth  or  suth  month ;  the  i 
ftkftnae  in  the  fooilh  or  fifth  jcar ;  the  upanoyim  or  i. 
•bo  eoUed  the  wtumji  from  the  gnea  Socdarftm  munja.  the 
wiA  the  Bocred  tlneed  ia  the  bo^s  serenth  or  eighth  , 
tmaaaBrtea  or  the  freeiag  from  being   a    Brahmftchan* 
twelfth  daj  after  the  mmnj ;  the  ncoia  or  marriage  at  *ay  ' 
after  the  eighth   year;  aad    the  nnirgarehana   iiterallj    * 
laiiBiitHig  that  is  death.    The  ddef  of  theoe  aacraaientA  are  I 
birthy  threed-girdingj  maniage,  paberty,  pregnancy,  and  death 

For  her  first  delireiT'  a  girl  goes  to  her  parents'    hoiwe. 
•oon  fts  she  is  in  laboor   a    midnife   is  called.      If   she    _ 
amdi  old  gold    coins    are    vashed    in    a   little    water    aod 
water  ■    given    her    to    drink.      When   the    child    ia    bore  _ 
ancestral  void  rioi^  is  dipped    into   honey    and    some    dn  '^^  >^1 
honejarelet   fall  into  the  child's  moath.     The  navel  cx>rtl  is  all 
the  child  is  bathed,  and  the  after-birth  is  pot   in   an  eartlim  f4ll 
and  baried.     The  mother  is  laid  on  a  cot  ana  i»  kept  fasting  dna 
the  rest  of  the  day.     On  the  third  day  the  child  ia  bathed,  and  I 
bathing  water  is  ran  into  a  small  hole  called  hiilkuni  mads  ial 
floor  of  the  lyinf^-in  room.     A  woman  whose  husband  is  alira 
who  expects  to  become   pregnant,  is  asked  to   dino  for  ten 
The  bath-water  hole  ia  worshipped  and  food  is  offered  to  it 
babe  is  bathed  on  the  fifth,  seventh,  niDth,  and  tenth  days.     Oal 
fifth  day    Jivti   or  the   goddess    of  life   is  worshipped,    and 
woman  whose  hnsband  is  aliro  and  who  has  a  babe  at  the  brtaal  i 
asked  to  dine.     Food  is  offered  to  the  goddess   and    the  woo 

fed     On  each  side  of  the   outer  door-frame  of  the  Ij^ng^ie 

and  on  each  side  of  the  street  door  mde  little  fi^uree,  ooe  bad] 
down  the  other  head  up,  are  drawn  with  ink  or  lampblack  wl 
scare  evil  spirits  from  the  house  and  the  room.  On  the  seventh  ^1 
seven  women  whoso  basbands  are  alive  are  each  presented  val 
seven  betelleaves,  seven  nuts,  seven  cocoannt;,  caps,  and  a  lidll 
'  dry  ginger  powder  mixed  with  sugar  and  clarified  butter.  Til 
ceremony  is  called  geddaviflia  or  betel- handing.  It  is  he)*!  ill 
honour  of  the  child's  escape  from  the  dangers  of  the  fifth  nil 
spirit  Shctvi  who  on  that  night  comes  to  carry  off  the  <k 
Nothing  is  done  either  on  the  eighth  or  on  the  ninth.  ()a 
tenth,  tho  hearth,  on  which  during  the  nine  previous  dan  I 
mother's   meals  were    prepared  and  all  the  cookinff 


^im  ftiifl  the  notheTj  and  it  it  ih  not  Cbe  tirsc  child,  all 
and  sisters  are  anointed.  Besides  the  nnual  festival 
di^  called  hugl  is  mado  by  bniling  rice  and  split  Jwjtru 
gram  iu  water.  Sesamum  seed,  tamarind,  salt,  and  chillies, 
'  into  a  piiste  called  ehatni,  and  this  pa»t-o  and  the  rice 
k%yi  are  served  with  the  other  food.  Part  of  the  huyi 
^n  cnp?  and  pyramid-shaped  balls  each  ten  inches 
caps  are  tilled  with  oil  and  a  wick,  and  lighted,  and  ono 
one  pyrainiii  are  set  near  each  of  the  four  legs  of  the 
cot.  A  cup  and  a  pyramid  are  laid  on  each  of  the  foar 
2ie  batli-frater  hole  and  the  remaining  two  cups  and  two 
I  aro  placed  on  the  spot  where  the  ctild  waa  born.  Somo 
u  laid  ia  a  basket,  a  figure  of  the  god  Bulram  is  drawo 
w,  and  for  a  few  minates  thn  child  is  laid  on  the  fig-ure  in  the 
^m.     Then  the  child  ia  brought  bai^k  and  a  churning  stick 

Re  it.  Tlip  mother  rnbs  both  her  palms  with  oil  and  red- 
five  times  stamps  the  wall  with  her  hands,  two  pairs  near 
te  wall,  two  pairs  near  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  one  pair 
I  midJIa  of  the  wall.  Lig^htg  are  waved  round  the  mither 
abe.  Botel  is  handed  and  the  guests  withdraw.  The  eleventh 
tnony  is  called  erlu.  On  the  twelfth  a  grand  feast  is 
the  cradle  is  ornamented  and  worshipped.  The  women 
B  un  the  third,  fifthj  and  seventh  days  aro  asked  to  dine. 
\ggari  or  spiced  soaked  gram  and  a  grindstone  are  laid 
uiie.  In  the  evening  the  child  is  laid  in  the  cradle  and 
r  it»  father's  sister.  Tlie  name-giver  is  presented  with  a 
i-e,  and  the  women  of  the  family  give  her  three  or 
,1  v.  s  on  the  back. 

lUw  child  is  three  or  four  months  old  and  begins  to  turn  on 

feaflt  ia  held  and  cakes   called    kadbus  are  made  and 

hen  the  child  learns  to  fall  on  its  face  cakes  of  vcbeat  flour 

'  are  made  and  eaten.     When  the  child  6rst  crosses  the 

oom  other  cakes  of  wheat  flour  called  kadbxis  are  made 

en  ill-  child  befirinS'to  oresa  one   nalm  on  the  other. 
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circular  aaw-sliapod  ornamenb.     In  return  tlie  boy's  tnothor 
a  gold  hayufkai  fruit  Mumordica  <:liarantica  to  one  of   her  dai 
in-Iaw^B  nucklacus,  to   nuiko  over  to  her  the  duty  of    keeping 
rules  until  her  son  gets  married. 

Kight  is  the  usual  age  for  a  boy'a  thread -girding,  TV 
months  Mdgh  or  Februarj-Marchj  FdUjun  or  March- Apf^ 
Chaitra  or  April-May,  I'aishdkk  or  May-.Iune,  and  Jyc*hl  r 
J^une- July,  that  is  the  season  from  mid-February  to  mid-Johr,  il 
the  right  time  for  thread-girding.  In  any  one  of  these  mootli 
the  astrologer  chooses  a  lucky  day  paying  special  nttontion  totk 
mouth  in  which,  the  constellation  nnder  which,  and  tbo  hour  of  tb 
day  at  whlcli,  the  boy  wius  born.  A  few  days  before  tho  QcretKBf 
the  house  is  cleaned  and  whitewashed  aud  a  porch  ia  raised  in  froB 
of  the  house,  and  its  posts  are  ornamontod  with  pltintain  tm% 
mango  twigs,  and  flowers.  On  the  western  side  of  the  ab*^ 
altar  is  raised  facing  east,  llod-marked  invitation  letters  are  iM 
to  friends  aud  kinspeople.  Two  or  three  tlays  before  rb-  "  i 
Brdbmana  are  fed  in  honour  of  the  family  go<Is  or  ki-  > 

village  or  local  gods  called  gTdmd€vt<tx,  and  the  special  or  cbi 
gods  called  ishiudfvtas.  A  day  befoi*©  the  lucky  day  com»  lb, 
ashlavarga  or  eight-people  ceremonies.  Lighted  laniits  aro  l»id  is 
plate  containing  water  mixed  with  turmeric  aud  lime,  :  ^  * " 
married  women  wave  the  plate  round  tho  family  gods.  I 
boy^  his  parents,  and  their  uearest  relations  are  made  to 
on  a  carpet  in  a  lino,  their  bodies  aro  rubbed  witli  oil, 
the  plates  with  the  lighted  lamps  in  them  aro  waved 
their  faces.  Next  the  party  aro  taken  to  the  shed  or  to  a  U 
room,  where  they  aro  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  oil  and  bathed, 
hghted  lamps  are  again  waved  round  their  faces.  Nest  Gan_ 
Gancsh,  and  the  Mdtrihui  or  Mothers  are  worshipped, 
FuiiyahvacfMH  or  the  huly-day  blossiug  ceremony  is  porfo; 
and  near  relations  give  presents  to  the  Ixiy  and  hi3  pi 
After  this  twenty-seven  betelnuts  representing  tho 
or  joy-bringing  guardians  and  six  betelnuts  representing 
booth -guardian  9  or  vinndnjj-deviati  are  placed  in  a  ^vtnnawIIl|f 
fan  and  worshipped  with  flowers  aud  redpowder.  The  winuowio; 
fan  is  carried  into  the  house  and  laid  in  tho  family  gud-rwia 
Brahman  men  and  women  aro  fed  and  presented  \rith  mootj' 
Early  nest  day  at  tho  boy's  house  musicians  begin  to  play,  awii 
Brtihmnn  astrologer  comes,  sets  ap  his  wut«r-clock,  and  sh( 
watching  it.  The  boy  is  anointed  with  oil  and  turmeric  Vti 
bathed  A  barber  is  called  aud  the  boy  is  shaved  leaviug  tinl 
locks  if  he  belongs  to  the  Rigved,  and  five  locks  if  ho  belongs  to  Ai 
Yajurved.  The  boy  is  again  bathed  and  taken  to  the  diuiug  fcali^ 
Boys  called  hattics  who  have  been  girt  with  the  sacred  thread  bnt  jf» 
not  yet  married,  are  seated  in  a  row  and  served  with  food.  Th«T  <•* 
and  the  boj^s  mother  sitting  in  front  of  tho  boys  and  setting  lue 
son  on  her  lap  foods  him  and  herself  eats  from  the  same  pltf^ 


1  When,  in  panraancc  of  a  vow,  ntvn)  or  threaMl.fnrding  is  perfortned    at  T{ra|iil 
UiUpi,  or  Miuo  utbor  saured  place,  it  may  bo  held  during  any  month  of  the  year.      ' 
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is  called  mGinthhojan  or  iho  mother's  meal  lb  is  the  lant 
,e  when  the  boy  and  his  mother  eat  from  the  same  plate.  Aa 
in  as  tho  mother's  meal  is  over,  the  boy  is  taken  to  the  barber 
ho  shaves  all  the  locks  that  wore  left  on  his  head  except  tho 
ftop-knot.  The  boy  is  bathed  and  is  seated  on  a  low  wooden  utool 
vhich  is  set  on  the  altar ;  and  his  fnther  and  mother  sit  on  either 
Bldo.  The  chief  priest,  the  Brdhmnn  astrologer,  and  other 
Brdhmans  chant  the  vuingahUhtaks  or  eight  luck-giving  hyums.' 
When  the  lucky  moment  comos  the  Bnthmuos  cease  chantiu^^  tho 
IDnsicians  raiso  a  crash  of  sound,  the  guests  clap  their  hands,  and 
tho  Brahman  priests  and  guests  throw  red  rice  over  tho  boy. 
Tho  chief  priest  kindles  a  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  and  throws  into 
tbe  fire  otforings  of  elarilied  butter,  sesamum,  and  seven  woods.* 
The  priest  winds  three  folds  of  yellow  cotton  thread  round  the 
ly's  waist,  and  gives  him  a  loincloth  or  Uivgoti  about  three  inches 
d  and  two  feet  long.  The  boy  takes  a  sacred  thread  and  a 
ler  or  silver  coin  and  dipping  them  in  water  gives  them  to 
priest-  Tho  priest  formally  girds  the  boy  with  the  sacred 
ad  one  part  of  which  rests  on  the  boy's  left  shoulder  and  the 
falls  below  the  right  arm.  The  boy  is  either  given  a  deer's 
to  wear  or,  as  is  more  usual,  a  piece  of  deer  skin  is  tied  to  his 
'ed  thn*ad  and  a  pa/^>r  or  Hut'ca  frondosa  stafE  is  placed  in  bis 
d.  Afoney  presents  are  made  to  Brdhraan  priests,  and  cocoanuta, 
Inuts  and  leaves^  flowers,  and  perfumes  are  handed  among  the 
ists.  At  noon  tho  boy  is  made  to  say  his  imhlhydnlta  iia}ulhya 
idday  prayers,  and  in  the  evening  he  is  made  to  repeat  his 
m  mindhya  or  evening  prayer.  In  tho  evening,  offt-riuga  of 
mnm-seed  and  cluriSed  butter  are  thrown  in  the  sacred  fire 
!oh  was  kindled  in  the  morning  and  rico  is  boiled  on  the 
Part  of  the  boiled  rice  is  offered  to  the  fire  and  the  rest  is 
n  with  milk  by  three  BrAhmans.  The  eating  of  this  rice  is 
ieved  to  carry  the  sins  of  tho  boy  into  the  body  of  the  eater, 
hmans  will  not  run  the  risk  unless  they  are  well  paid  for  it. 
mother  of  the  boy  comes  and  stands  before  him  near  tho  altar. 
boy  says  toher  If hiivati  bhlkshdnnichi  or  Be  pleased  to  give  alms, 
A  holds  a  cloth  wallet  before  her.  The  mother  blesses  him  and 
JQirows  into  his  wulliH  some  rice,  fruit,  and  a  smalt  gold  coin.  This 
imothor's  gift  is  worth  more  than  anything  the  boy  will  earn  to  tho 
vad  of  his  life.  Tho  boy's  father  next  steps  foi-ward  and  the  boy 
repeats  to  him  the  words  he  addressed  to  his  mother,  and  hold.s  out 
bis  wallet.  The  father  throws  rice,  fruit,  and  a  gold  or  silver  coin 
into  the  wallet  and  retires,  friends  and  kinspeople  go  to  tho  boy 
in  turn,  each  is  asked  to  give  alms,  and  each  drops  rico  and  silver 
Bouu  into  thu  walloL     Next  the  twenty-sevoa  thread-girding  or 
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'  The  mbrtoncoof  the  hyniTw  ia  i  'Son  moon  and  plonetfl,  signa  of  tho  xodiao, 
■t&rs  that  lie  nuar  the  )>utli  i>i  tho  raoon,  and  all  conAtoIIatiotus  ouaf  goia  of  the  sky 
Msd  earth  awl  guanliiuii  of  all  iiuartura  of  heaven,  do  y«  blow  thi»  boy  and  give  him 
Kfrtf  learning,  anH  -W'tsll-Wiiig.' 

» Tho  ftoven  wiiodit  an* ;  pnliu  Buttw  frondosa,  (ithmtk  Ficiu  reUgiosa,  wnbar 
I  glom«raU,  Hair  Mimnaa  cat«chUj  nn  Calotropis  gigante«»  aghtUia  Aubyrantboa 
ira,  and  hfuimi  Mimosa  niitna. 
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mtmmj  deitiea  and  tbe  six  boatk  deitiea  ftro  wotvkipped  and  foal  I 
offered  to  ihein,  and  BnUimans  mod  friends  and  kiDspeoplfl  < 
feasted.  Before  the  Br^hmans  hara  began  to  eat,  the  bo/  gocil 
nevera]  of  tbem  with  a  email  pUte  and  Mjr«,  Bhavaii  Mil  " 
dfki  <>r  Be  pleased  to  gire  alma,  and  each  hjs  a  morsel  of  f« 
tb«  plate.  When  he  haa  coUected  acme  Eood-gifl«  the  bor 
plato  before  him  and  aitt  on  a  low  woodea  stool.  \V 
BrAhinaiks  hare  begun  to  eat^  the  faouljr  priest  oon&es  &qU  ^ 
the  boy  and  teacbea  him  tbe  prater  to  be  said  aad  the  ritea  tal 
performed  befrnv  partaking'  of  food.  He  eata  a  listle  iff 
ocwked  rice  which  was  ^vea  him  by  the  Br^mans  and  then  tiki\ 
his  nsoal  meaL  This  completes  tbe  first  dar's  ceremoniea.  Oa 
■eoood,  third,  and  foarth  days  the  boy  is  taught  to  say  his 
middaj  and  ereniag  prayera,  and  is  made  to  worship  the 
fire  which  va  kindl«<l  on  the  first  day.  Tbe  twenty-^ovoa 
called  MondU  and  tbe  six  booth  deities  caQed  manJap'C 
daily  worshipped  and  food  is  offered  to  them.  For  four  days  i 
BrAnmans  are  feasted  every  day,  from  each  of  whona  the  boy  befll| 
aa  on  the  first  day,  eats  a  part  uf  it,  and  then  takes  bis  osoal  ] 
On  the  fifth  day  the  last  ceremony  of  the  munj  or  thread'g 
vhich  is  called  the  mfdha-jattan  or  mind-giring'  is  performed 
the  booth  near  the  altar  a  small  square  earthen  moand  is  raised.  I 
in  the  centre  of  the  monnd  a  p'tla*  branch  or  twig  is  plantmi 
boy  pours  water  n.>uud  the  plant,  prays  to  Savitri  the  g^dfl 
miud,  aud  offers  herfood.  The  thread-girding  ntiudi*  and  xhel 
ffnardiaos  are  then  asked  to  withdraw.  The  gaardiani 
dismissed  by  throwing  rice  on  the  wiunowing  fan  in  -vrhich  th^ ' 
placed  and  they  are  asked  to  come  back  to  tbe  next  thread-in''~ 
The  boy  is  dressed  in  fine  clothes,  and  is  decked  with  oroamec 
is  taken  in  procession  with  music  to  a  temple  in  the  vilIagf!^ 
he  worships  tbe  idol  and  returns  home.  On  the  eii?bth,  fif* 
aud  thirteenth  days  g'ood  dinners  are  giveo  to  the  l>ov  and 
members  of  the  family  and  lighted  lamps  are  set  in  a'  pUta 
with  red-coloured  water  and  are  wared  round  the  boy's  face  by 
married  women. 

Boys  are  married  between  eisrht  and  twenty,  and  girls  htlM 
four  and  eleven.     In  return  for  large  sums  of  monev  girts  t 
are  occasionally  given  to  men   of  sixty  or  sorenty.     The  at 
marriage  comes  from   tbe  girl's  parenta   who  send  her  hor 
to  the  boy's  house.     The  hnrosoones  are  shown    to    an   ast 
who  says  whether   they   agreo.     If  the  astrologer  declom  i 
a    marriage,  nothing    farther    is   done.      If  he    doclares 
marriage,   the    paren  ta    of   the     brido   and   bridr?gtv>om 
dowry  or  vardii k»h ina  ajid.  the  presents  or  vnropchar  to  be 
to  the  bridegroom  by  the  bride's  father;  and  the  value  of  thei 
and  gold  ornaments  and  clothes  to  be  given  by  tbe  bridec 
father;  also  the  presents  iu  clothes  or  mouey  to  be  given  by 
bridegroom  s  party  to  the  bride's  parents,  sisters^  or  brothers^  to 
bride's  family  priest  or  purvhit^  to  the   village  astrologer, 
mathddhikdri  or  monastery-agent  who  comes  yearly  for  a  sul 
and  to  the  kaiti  or  hereditary  agent  of  the  local  evdmi  or  lord.^ 
corresponding  presents  to  be  given  by  the  bride's  family  are  ahu 
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duMe   gtrcQ   by    the    bridegroom's    family.      During  tlie 

ono   of    thci    bridegroom's  sisters    is   chnson     to    be  hi:} 

H  or  best  cuuid  ;  (the  muiit  always  sit  on  biti  ri^^ht  side  during 

rious  port   of  the  iiuirria^e  ceromony.     If  she  is  not  under 

»one  under  ten  acts  for  her.     So  also  one  oC  tho  bride's 

les  her  kalan^itti  or  best  maid,  and  mast  always  ftit  on 

During  the  marriage  grent  honours  are  paid  to  the 

.  idegro<^ra'?  bost  loaldfl  and  handsome  presents  are  given 

I  When  the  prtscnt  sure  settled,  two  copies  of  written  aitreemeuts 

'  and  sijj^ned  by  both  parties  and,  before  Vishnu  BrdibmaDs 

witi»ea«p«,  are   marked   with  hunku   or  redpowder  and 

biitter.     The  bride's  father  bauds  one  of  the  agreemeuta 

jl  u>  the  Ifl-idegroom's  father,  and  he  makes  over  the  other 

h    bete!    to  the  bride's    father.       Pi-eseuts   are  given  to 

B,  b^tel  rtowers  and  perfumes  are  liantied,  and  tho  piicsta 

Both  parties  are  now  bound  to  carry  out  the  wedding. 

some  of  the    bride's  and    bridegroom's    relations  and 

i|d  a  gafingnvr  or  water-pot  ceremony.     An  earthen  pot  or 

filled  wirh  water  and  set  in  a  suitable  place  iu  the  house. 

in  llie  bride's  house,  tho  bridegroom  and  his  parents,  and  if 

,  the  bridejjroom's  house  the  bride  aud   her  pareuts  are  called. 

I  tbey  come,  tliey  are  anointed  with  turmeric,  oil,  and  warm 

[ana  all  worsbip  the  waterpot.     After  the  waterpot  has  been 

-*   ^  dinner  i&  given,  and  before  thn  guests  leave,  the  bride 

^Toom  is  presented  with  clothes.     Several  such  enter- 

>  arc  given  by  friends  aud  relatioufi. 

time  for  the  wedding  draws  near,  after  the  astrologers 

.ft  good  day,  the  fii^t  thing  at  both  tho    bride's  and  tho 

^aiA  to  hold  the  aajjigi  muhuTt  or  the  preparatory  lucky- 

nt  ceremony   by   preparing  cakes  of  coarse  wheat  flour  and 

few  Bntbmans  and  their  wives.     The  next  thing  is  to  give 

in  honour   vl  tbe  family  gods  called  lifva-savidmdh'nia  or 

on  of  tlio  gods.     Two  or  three  duys  before  the  wedding, 

~ie  buQse    of    the   brido  aud    of    the    bridegroom,  large 

»*ro  bnilt.  The  booths  are  lined  with  sheets  of  whir^  or  coloured 

land  ihe  ceiling  and  posts  of  tho  booths  are  decked  with  many 

ilcKT&s.     At  the  bride's  house  in  the  western  side  of  the  booth 

St,  an  altar  about  six  feet  square  and  one  foot  high  is  raised, 

■west^-ru    edge  is  built    a    wall    about  six  inches  thick 

[feet   high.      The  wall  is  whitcwaslied  and   diagonal  lines 

ier   are  drawn  over   it  with   a  circle    representing    the 

od  »  crescent  representing  the  moon,  and  on  the  middle  of  the 

OAme  of  the  g»id  Vyankatosh  or  tho  words  Shri  Lukfhmi 

iejitt  Pnnttium  that  is  Oh   Laksnii,   Vyankatesh,   be  pleasedj 

'  ten    in  redleud.      Next,  at  the  houses  of  both  the  bride 

_     r>in  the  marriage  gods  are  installed  and  the  worship  of 

ftt^.  JPunyahnvdrJian,  and  Matrikas   is  gone  through,  and,  to 

*e     the    spirits     of      dead    ancestors,     the    vaudi    shnuhik 

wmy  i*  performed.    Tho  bride  and  bridegroom  are  anointed  with 

ric  and  oil,  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  their  brows  marked 

tiedpowdcr   or  ^njlu.     Five  women,  whoso  husbands  parents 

[pttOQt6-iD-Uw  are  alivo,  are  chosen  to  be  fu:ittUgoneru8  that  is 
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Lridesmaida.  Ik  is  Ibeir  daty  to  paiat  with  white  and  rod-v 
iipfiirht  and  cross  lines  on  the  stono  mortars  and  wooden  pcstfl 
griudstones.  They  pound  wheat  in  the  striped  mortar  11.1] ' 
it  in  the  stripe*!  grindstone.  The  flour  of  this  ground 
mixed  with  water,  au  imuge  of  the  elephant  god  Gauupati  iai 
the  mixture,  and  it  is  worshipped  by  the  women.  This  rite  is  <■ 
varaUtkki  and  is  performed  both  in  the  bride's  und  bride 
hoasos.  After  the  wheat  Uanpati  has  been  made  and  vrorshira 
the  women  of  the  family  whose  husbiinds  are  ulive  and  tlio  Iff 
bridegroom,  as  the  case  may  bo,  ait  close  together  on  woodea  bc 
A  thread  is  wuuud  Qve  times  round  the  g'ninp,  and  they  rob 
bodies  with  oil  and  turmeric,  and  bathe  in  warm  water.  71 
called  the  sitrt/i' bathing.  A  day  or  two  after  the  throad  encin 
generally  on  the  day  before  the  wedding  day,  comes  the  * ' 
or  boundary-worship  of  the  bridegroom.  If,  as  ja  gt^it  , 
case,  the  bridegrotjm  l)elougs  to  another  village,  when  he  rea^l 
border  of  the  girl*s  village  the  bride's  parents  conie  to  melP 
The  mother  pours  water  over  his  feet,  and  the  father  wasIkM 
feet,  and  the  father  and  mother  together  wipe  them.  Sandal  ] 
oryandh  and  other  perfumes  are  rubbed  00  the  bridegroom's  I 
flower  garlands  are  thrown  round  his  neck,  and  he  is  prcseiiU«i 
a  turban  and  other  clothes.  Two  or  more  married  women  wai 
plate  with  rod  water  and  a  pair  of  inch-high  lighted  lamps  n 
the  face  of  the  bridegroom.^  When  the  lamps  have  been  vi 
round  the  bridegroom's  face,  a  cocoanat  is  placed  in  his  hanis  1 
with  the  keenest  joy,  with  mnsio,  fireworks,  and  dancing  jfir/il 
bride's  parents  lead  him  and  his  party  to  a  house  wfaicb  }iu4  h 
made  ready  for  them.  All  this  time  the  bride  keeps  close  ia  " 
parent's  house.  A  good  diimur  kuowu  as  the  rukht^at  or  refrwl 
la  cooked  at  the  bride's,  and  carried  and  served  at  the  bridr— 
lodging.  In  the  same  evening,  an  hour  before  the  time 
the  wedding,  the  bridegrcom,  richly  dressed  and  on  a 
harnessed  horse  with  music  and  dancing,  is  led  to  the 
When  they  reach  iha  bride's  marriage  booth  the  music 
the  wedding  moment,  but  the  dancing  girls  keep  dancing- 
parents  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  meet,  and  the  two 
priests  thrice  call  aloud  the  genealogy  of  the  briiie 
bridegroom  for  four  generations  back  and  their  family 
The  bi-ide'a  father  formally  promises  to  give  his  daughter  Vi 
bridegroom,  and  as  he  makes  the  promise,  ties  a  turinejie 
betel,  and  rice,  finnly  in  a  corner  of  the  bridegroom's  alwi 
cloth.  Then  the  bridegroom's  father  promises  to  take  tJie 
for  his  son,  und  us  lie  promises  ties  Lurraeric,  betel,  and  rice, 
bridc'a  father's  should ercloth.  While  the  genealogy  is 
recited  and  the  promises  are  being  mutle,  the  atitrologer  is 

'  Care  b  talcen  to  b&ve  at  Icoat  two  Ump-vavura.     One  lamp  and  OA*  ' 
itafuncrHl. 

kIjioii  iti  A  of   the  il^\ 
tb«W" 


*Th«   proclamation    or  dans   run :     The   great-ffrainljion  ut  A  ol   Ihc 
Jamadagni,  the  ^rauduou  ol  B,  the  sou  of  C,  the  brtdngroum  tl,  now  under 
of  Vtshno  takcii  iu  marriage  thv   yrL-at-granddnaghtcr  of  K  d  the  fatnilv  nf 
tho  granddaughter  o(  F,  the  dauyliter of  G,  the  br-""'-*"    —'- —    -  '> 
of  Liikghmi,  the  vife  of  ViBbnu. 
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I  water-clock  and  watching  the  approach  of  tho  lucky  moment 
t  five  minntes  before  the  moment  the  parents  of  the  bride  and 
^room  worship  the  water-clock  with  redpowder,  rice,  and 
rs,  and  make  presents  to  the  astrologer.  The  bride  and  bride- 
a  aro  led  to  the  marriage  altar  and  two  men  hold  a  cloth 
jen.  them.  At  the  lucky  moment  the  cloth  is  drawn  aside, 
ride  and  bridegroom  throw  a  few  grains  of  red  rice  on  each 
'b  heads,  and  for  the  first  time  see  each  other's  faccR.  At 
^stant  the  whole  company  throw  grains  of  red  rice  on 
•wly  married  couple,  guns  are  fired,  and  music  is  played.  All 
fieata  present  recite  the  eight  Sanskrit  hymns  which  form  the 
fejpfe  service  called  manahUhidk  or  the  eight  Incky  hymns. 
)  the  hymns  are  being  chanted,  the  bridegroom  draws  a  gold 
ring  called  madiumjara  over  the  fourth  finger  of  the  brides 
d,  and  the  brida  draws  a  second  gold  wedding  ring  over 
trth  finger  of  the  bridegroom's  right  hand.  The  bridogroom 
d  the  bride's  neck  the  lucky  thread  or  mangahutni,  which 
.  of  a  gold  cup  and  some  black  glass  beads  strtmg  together  by 
cing  girl.  While  the  bridegroom  is  fastening  the  neck-threacf, 
other  leaves  the  house,  for  it  ia  believed  that  by  tying  the 
ing  thread  the  luck  in  her  mother-in-law's  wedding  thread 
I  bo  the  bride. 

I  priest  then  kindles  a  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  and  cUrified 

r  and  parched  grains  or  Uja  are  thrown  into  the  fire.    The 

ed  couple  walk  thrice  round  the  fire.     A  stone   called  ashma 

}  spirit  is  kept  near  the  fire,  and,  at  each  turn,  as  the  bride 

r^d  by  the  bridegroom  draws  near  the  stone,  she  stops  and 

\  on  the  stone  until    the  priest   finishes   repeating  a  sacred 

Next  the  small  star  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear  or  iSeven 

called  Arundhati,  i.s  shown  to  them  to  bring  thora  long  life 

Dsperity.*     Seven  heaps  of  rice  are  made  on  the  altar  and  a 

it  is  placed  on  each  of  the  heaps.      The  priest  repeats  a  verse 

ie  bridegroom  lifting  the  bride's  right  foot  sets  it  on  the  first 

The  priest  repeats  another  verse  and  the  bridogroom  lifting 

ide's  right  foot  sets  it  on  the  next  heap,  and  this  is  repeated  five 

more.     This  ceremony  is  called  sapiapadi  or  the  Seven  Steps. 

(the  seven  steps  have  been  taken,  the  marriage  iscomplete.     The 

'bloBscs   the  married  couple  and  two  or  more  married   women 

lighted  lamps  round  the  faces  of  the  bride  and   bridegroom. 

oer  is  given  and  festivities  are  kept  up  for  four  days  during 

|3r&hmans  are  fed  and  presents  are  g^ren.     At  these  marriage 

five  or  more  plantain  leaf  dishes  are  served  touching  each 

,d  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  their  mnther.i  and  sisters 

to  each  other  and  dine  together.     Before  beginning  to  eat 

de's  mother  brings  silver  plutos  filled  mth  wedding  cakes 

ler  dainties  and  serves  them.     However  excellent  the  dishes, 

egroom's  mother  is  bound  to  keep  grumbling.  The  dinner  is 
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poor,  her  sharo  has  been  forgotten^  and  she  ia  starving  of  ban 

On  the  fourth  day  throe- cornered  pieces  of  paper  with  fiowerscul 

hfinhxng  or  brow-horos  are  tied  to  the  brows  of  the  bridegroom 

bride.     Wearing  these  marriage  crowns  they  go   to  a  temple,  pf 

their  devotions  to  the  god,  and  return  homo.     On    the  fourth  aigil 

of  the  marriage  the  bridegroom  dresses  himself  and  uboat  thrvta 

the  morning  runs  off  to  his  own  house  with  some  valuable  ortiA 

beloniriug  to  the  bride's  family.     The  bride's  people  go  aod  tini( 

him  hnck.     Next  day  the  bride's  mother  richly   dreesed  raiaeitt 

her  bead  a  plate  with  red   water,  a  pair  of  inch-high  lamps  m- 

flowers^  and  carries  it  from  the  middle  of  the  house  to  the  god<ni« 

and  brings  it  back  to  the  middle  of  the  house.     When  she  can"   "*' 

water  and  lamps,  her  brother  holds  across  her  head  a  drawn 

with  a  lemon  iixed  in  its  point.     This  is  called  etndopa 

carrying  the  rud  water  plate.    In  return  for  performing  tJiis 

the  bridegroom's  mother  presents  the  bride's  mother  with  a  rol 

hodico.     After  the  red  water  and  lamp  have  been  carried  the 

groom,  his  father  and  mother,  and  other  members  of  his  family* 

made  to  sit  in  a  line.     The  bride's  father  brings   a  aqaare  hr 

some  red  coloured  liquid,  and  a  bodice.     For  a  few  seconds,  he 

the  bride   in  the   lap  of  each   person  in  the  row,  holda  the 

over  the  head   of  each   person  while    the   bride  is  Bitting  oftj 

or  her  lap,  and  each  time  pours  a  Uttle  of  the  colourod  water 

the  basket.     Through  the  holes  in  the  baskot  the  colunred 

drops  on  the  heads  of  those  over  whom  the  basket  is  hold.     V 

he  holds   the  basket  the  bride's  father  says   in  Sanskrit,  '  I 

cared  for  this  girl  liko  a  sou  until  she  is  eight  years  old ;  1 

make  her  over  to  you  for  the  nee  of  your  son  (or  brother).     Gnrinl 

liko  a  friend.'     When   the  bride's  father  has  finished  addroa&uiifit 

he  bursts  into  a  load  cry,  mourning  that  his  daughter   h&a 

out  of  his  charge.     Some  fathers  so  thoroughly   looae  wlf 

that  they  have  to  be  taken  away  by  force.     Then  tho  bridt  ■.- 

party  take  the  bridn  with  thism  to  thoir  house  with  gpreut  r 

On  tho  fifth  day  the  bride's   party  give  a  great  feast  cal.. 

nuivani  to  Itrabraans  and  to  the  bridegroom's  party.      On  the 

dny,  tho  bridegroom's  party  give  a  return  feast  to  the  bride's 

called  the  mari  mavani  dinner.   On  the  seventh  day  after  the  nifli 

meal  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  act  off  for  thoir  village.     lolfi 

evening  of  the  some  day  Gondhalis  are  called  and   tnadn  to  lUBflf' 

in  honour  of  Amba   Bhav^ni  or  some  other  family  goddess.' 

DaaaiXLj  Dimll,  and  othir  feasts  the   bride's   family  sends  for 

bridegroom  and  gives  him  a  rich  dinner  and  a  present  of  ci 

On  other  days  the  bridegroom's  family  does  the  same  to  th.  ' 

When    a  girl  comes  of  age,  friends  and  relations  are  t.  _ 

tho    bridegroom's  friends  drench  him  with  red  water.     The 

is  made  to  sit  in  uu  ornamental  shed  and  three  days  are 

rejoicing.    During  these  three  days  the  bride's  friends  and 

bring  her  presents  of  cooked  food.     Ou  the  fourth  day  alt 

entertained  at  a  great  dinner.    Ou  the  fifth  tho  bride  is  Haxiti 


1  Details  are  giTen  under  the  aoctnint  of^Ocnd]Ml|H«. 
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>m'a  house  and  they  retire  toother.    This  is  called  the 

In  or   fruit-bearing.     Next  day  the  bride's  father  gives 

Itertainmcnt,  which  ia   called    the   vuiriudundala  or  the 

li»'    day's    enteriaunmeut.     The  bride's  party    go  to    their 

[  mad  the  ccromooy  onds.    Afterwarda  during  each  monthly 

py  the  j^rl  sits  outside  of  the  house  or  in  the  back-yard,  aud 

kt  oome  into  the  house  or  touch  any  furniture  or  grain.     Men 

aea,  especially  pjoiis   men    aud  women,  will    not  look   at 

>  daring  her  monthly  sickness.     If  they  chance  to  see  her 

I  to  hear  her  voice  they  bathe,  wonihip  their  gods^  or  take 

rbea  all  have  dined  some  one  takes  food  to  the  sick  woman 

;  it  in  the  outer  shed  or  courtyard  where  the  woman  oats 

llbe  three  days  during  which  her  sickness  lasts,  a  woman  is 

It    '      '   -,  change  her  clothes,  ortonrh  anyone  else,  or  oven 

-   thcr  woman  in  her  courses.     On  the  fonrth   day 

Em  imd  comes  into  the  house,  but  does  not  cook,  go  info  the 

B,  or  touch  any  furniture  or  a  child  iu  arms.    On  the  llftb  day 

dieting  herseU  the  woman  is  free  to  lead  her  ordinary  life. 

>  woman  becomes  aged,  which  generally  happens  when  she  is 

jrty-eight,  every  year,  on  the  bright  fifth  of  BhmimjHid  or 

p,  a  «lay  known  as  Ri^thipnncfuuni  or  the  Weor's  Fifth,  sho 

"he  «oven  sages   that  is  the  seven  stars  in  the  Great  Hear. 

Day  makes  a  woman  perfectly  clean.     She  will  not  speak 

in   her  monthly  sickness,  or  look  at  her  or  hear  her 

'  e?en  hear  her  spoken  of. 

og  the  first  and  second  months  of  a  woman's  first  pregnancy 
is  done.*  In  the  third  mouth  sho  is  secretly  given  a  new 
and  a  good  dinner.  This  is  called  chorchoU  (M.)  or 
'An  (K.)  that  is  the  secret  bodice.  In  the  fourth  month  any 
[  a  woman  longs  for  in  given  her,  and  in  the  fifth  month  a  yellow 
B  and  bodice  are  publicly  given  her,  she  is  decked  with  buds 
ritb  blown  Howers  and  feasted.  Nothmg  is  done  in  the  sixth 
In  tho  seventh  month  she  is  given  a  green  robo  and 
land  a  good  dinner.  In  the  eighth  month  the  ceremony  of 
r  a  thfim  to  the  end  of  the  braid  of  hair  is  held  with  ui  uch  show. 
ia  done  iu  the  ninth  month.  On  several  occasions  between 
1  and  ninth  months  of  a  woman's  pregnancy,  she  is  anointed, 
DCed,  richly  dresfied,  perfumed,  and  decked  with  flowers. 
IvMoetimes  dressed  likeaMuhammadan  woman,  Boraotimcs  Uko 
6yat  woman,  and  sometimes  like  a  MarwAri  or  Vani  or  some 
sto  woman.  She  is  sometimes  dressed  in  a  rod  robe  and  a 
[bodice  and  feasted  at  six  in  the  mormag  ;  in  a  black  robo 
bodice  and  feasted  at  noon ;  in  a  red  gold-edged  robe  and 
lice  aud  feasted  in  the  evening;  in  a  dark  robe  and  white 
Fud  feasted  at  midnight ;  or  in  a  white  robe  and  a  red  bodice 
"  by  moonlight. 

>  ihd  sick  ia  on  the  point  of  deaths  he  is,  if  possible,  shaved, 
I  bo  ia  bathed  aud  wiped  dry.     The  aoct-marks  are  painted 
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ground.     Then  cotnes  the  ekaki  or  first  pnre  day  sacrifii 
tiiat  funeral  rites  are  performed  in  honour  of  the  Vit^ugan  or 
of    VnsuH,    Rudragan  or  the  band  of   KudraSj    and    Sho\ 
or  the  band  of  sixtoeu  deities.     In   honour  of  the  Kajruji 
in  honour  of  the  Rvdragan  eleven,  and  in  honour  of  *S 
sixteen  BrdhmauH  are  called,  their  feet  are  washed,  they 
and  money  18  giren   them.     A  roan    who   cannot   feud 
Br&hnians  lays  eight,  eleveu^  and  sixteen  jmbbleB  iu  rowi 
little  rico  aad  dough  before  theiu,  bows  before  thc-m,  and 
tbeni  away.     On  the  twelfth  comes  the  aaptnd  shrddiUi  or 
uniting  ceremony.     Six  Brdlimans  are  auked  to  dine.     T 
balls  of  boiled  rice  are  made  to  represent  the  grcat-gran 
the  grandfather,  and  the  father  of  the  dead ;  and  a  long  obll 
to  represent  the  dead.     Several  hymns  are  repeated,   the  1( 
is  cut  in  thref!  and  each  of  the  three  parts  is  mixed  into  OQ 
three  round  balls  as  a  si^m  that  the  dead  has  been  gathero 
fiU^hers.  From  this  day  the  father,  grandfather,  and  gTcat-gra3 
of  tho  mourner  are  alone  reckoned  his  immediate  anc«dto 
great- great-grand  father,  by  offering  a  ball  of  flour  instead^ 
coUed  the  heaven-opening  or  avarga   pdtheya,  is  raised  fra 
one  of  the  immediate  ancestors.     On  the  thirteenth  tho  chief  i 
performs   certain   religious    cerGuiouies   outside   of    the  to' 
comes  home.     A  postle  is  set  in  tho  front  yard,  and  ho  is 
sit  on  it  with  his  (jack  to  tho  house,  when  some  one  of  thfl 
pours  from  behind  oil  and  warm  water  over  his  head.     H 
into  tho  house,  bathes,  sips  a  few  drops  of  the  fivo  cow-gifts, 
a  new  thread,  and  worships  Oanpati.     When  tho  worship  of  Gi 
is  over,  one  of  the  married  women  of  the  family  waves  a  one-n 
lamp  round  the  chief  mourner's  face.     ITie  ceremony  ends  fl 
dinner  to  Brdhmans.     During  the  first  thirteen  daj-s  after  a 
the  members  of  tho  family  eat  nothing  sweet  and  do  not  wi 
their   house  gods.     On  the  fourteenth   sweet  food  is  oooln 
eaten  by  all.     During  the  Brst  year  after  a  death  in  eyeryi 
on  tho  new-moon  day,  and  on  tho  lunar  day  on  which  thw 
happened,  a  memorial  ceremony  or  mind-rite  is  held.     After  tn 
ytar  during  the  lifetime  uf  any  son  of  the  deceased  the  deat 
h  raaxkcd  by  keeping  his  anniversary  every  year  in  the  dark  1 
Bhihlrniiad  or  September.     For  uiigirt  boys  and  unwod  gi 
mind-ritos  or  shrdddhs  are  performed.   The  only  ceremony  iu  th 
of  an  nsc^>tic  is  on  tho   first  day.     All  lirahmans  are   caio 
hold  memorial  services  iu  honour  of  their  parentis  and  other  I 
elders,  us  well  as  in  honour  of  their  more  respected  chief  | 
The  dark  half  of  Bkddrapad  or  September- October  by  Brw 
called  pahshamn-a  or  the  spirit-mouth  and  by  Marath&s  fnt 
corruption  of  mnhdlaya  a  sanctuary  or  placo  of  refuge,  is  set 
for  offering  funeral  coJces,  balls,  and  water  to  the  spirits  of  the 
On   the  Gay    in  dark  Bkddrapad    which    corresponds  to    a 
parent's  death-day,  tho  mourner  offers  funeral  bolhi,  cakes,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  the  dead  and  feeds  two  or  more  firflhmans.     ' 
in  addition  to  the  memorial  service  on  the  yearly  death-day. 
case  of  a  mother  or  of  female  ancestors  the    death-day 
obeervod.    No  aervico  is  held  on  the  mahdl  that  is  the  I 
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rapad  frhioh  corresponds  to  tlio  Innar  day  in  which  tho 
ik  plncac.  Mothcra  and  female  ancestors  who  died  before 
Qondsj  besides  the  yearly  death-day,  are  houoarod  with  a 
orrico  oa  the  dark  ninth  of  Bhildrapad  op  Septeniber- 
wkick  is  known  as  the  avidhavdnavami  or  the  nnwidowed 
!>n  this  day  the  chief  inonnier  calls  two  or  more  Br^hmana 

or  more   widowed   women,  feeds  them,  and   gives  them 

ad  money.    Fnneral  balls,  cakes,  water,  tnrmeric,  and  red- 

'—    T**!^-!^  to  the  Bpirit  of  the  dead.     On  tho  fifteenth  of 

7  or  September-October  balls,  cakes,  and  water  are 

''i's  ofall  the  elders  and  two  or  more  Brahmana 

I      -    -  < .'  <ne  by  every  Brdhinan  whose  father  is  dead. 

1  tho  proper  day  and  hoar  for  holding  mind  or  mahdl  feasts, 
ptHBBltDg  calcnlations  have  to  be  made.  The  solar  day 
p  Sttzrrise  and  ends  at  the  next  sunrise.  This  is  not  tho 
k.1b&arday8.  The  time  taken  by  the  moon  to  go  round 
k.  ia  divided  into  thirty  tithh  or  Innar  days.  These  days 
bered  from  one  to  fifteen  during  the  first  or  bright  half  of 
I,  mad  again  from  one  to  fifteen  during  the  second  or  dark 
be  moon.  On  accoant  of  the  different  positions  of  the  moon 
[vd  to  the  earth  the  length  of  the  lunar  days  varioa  At 
0  time  for  social  and  festival  parposes  the  date  of  the 
y  or  the  age  of  the  moon  at  sunrise  on  any  solar  day  is 
te  the  lunar  date  of  the  day,  tbougb  the  lunar  day  may  not 
begin  till  some  time  after  snnrise.  Thus  if  at  snnriso  on 
ike  first  of  January  the  Innar  day  was  the  bright  fifth, 
he  sixth  lunar  day  may  begin  within  an  hour  after  sunrise 
nntil  sunrise  on  Monday,  for  social  and  feBtival 
bright  fifth.  The  bright  sixth  begins  with  sunrise  on 
if  the  sixth  lunar  day  has  been  completed  and  the  seventh 

t before  sunrise  on  Monday,  the  sixth  lunar  day  is  dropped 
f  ia  called  the  bright  seventh.  On  the  other  hand  if,  as 
out  once  a  month,  the  same  lunar  day  is  running  both  at 
and  Monday  sunrise  both  of  those  days  are  counted  as  the 
Ah,  This  rale  applies  for  social  and  festival  bat  not  for 
imrpoaos.  For  fimernl  purposes  supposing  snnrise  on  Sunday 
»f  January  fell  on  the  bright  fifth  of  tho  moon  and  the  bright 
gan  at  eight  in  the  morning,  if  a  man  dies  between  sunrise 
it,  ho  is  held  to  have  died  on  Sunday  the  bright  fifth,  and 
ht  fifth  is  his  death-day.  If  he  dies  after  eight  his  death- 
^  bright  sixth.  Memorial  services  should  be  porFonued 
^t^^  **'"'  ^-^*^  '°  flio  afternoon  which  is  called  tha 
IB/  or  afternoon  time.'  If  the  lunar  death-day  is  not  current 
na  aooD  after  and  lasts  till  the  next  afternoon  tho  service 
e  put  off  till  the  next  afternoon.     If,  which  rarely  happens. 
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Ibt  fixy  \*  divided  into  five  timca  or  }cAU  osch  nix  ghatkat  of  tvcnty.foor 

-  pace  of  two  hours  aod  tweiily-four  minutws.    The  first  time  from 

jHeii  prdUthktil  or  lAni  time,  the  secood  time  from  8-25  to  1048 

SI  iiiog  lime,  the  third  time  from   10-49  a.m.  to  113  r.M.  is 

1'  .  the  foartil  time  from   1-13  to  3-36  r.M.  ia  apard/AalcAl  or 

Ml  ...^  ;.;.;.  time  from  3-37  to  6  p.m.  tdynnkdl  or  eveuiug  time. 
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(he  lanar  death  day  ends  before  the  next  afternoon 
should  be  held  the  day  before.     No  service  is  he-Id  for 
either  yn  the  correspondiug  lunar  day  of  dark    Hhudrawt^ 
All  8nints' Day  on  the /^/ia(Jra/)a<{  no-moon.     A  layman  b< 
is  called  his  shrttddk  or  anniversary  day,  the  lunar  day 
lihddrapada  or  Septoniber-OctoI>er  corresponding  to  his 
is  called  his  paksh  or  fortnightly  day.     An  ascetic's  dc 
called  hig^ttn^a  tHhi  or  holy-day.     An  ascetic's  memorial 
be  performed  during  the  afternoon  of  the  solar  day  at  wh< 
bis  lunar  death-day  was  current 

A  birth  or  a  death  makes  a  family  impure  for  ten  days, 
the  ten  unclean  days  they  perform  no  religions  ccremoni 
go  into  the  god-room,  or  touch  the  furniture  in  the  house, 
their  friends,  or  cook  food.  During  those  days  men  and 
moke  their  brow-marks  only  of  white  earth  and  bhu^k  cht| 
without  sandal-paste  or  redpowder.  Married  women  use  nij 
turmeric  nor  rcdpowdor.  Nothing  sweet  is  eaten.  Shoiddb 
death-days  of  their  parents  or  other  relations  fall  during  the  tat 
of  uncleanncas,  they  are  not  kept,  but  they  keep  them  on  tlu 
they  become  pure.  So  long  as  they  are  impure  they  neither  givi 
receive  anything  in  cUai'ity,  or  study,  or  teach  religious  bookflL 
the  day  they  become  pure,  they  bathe,  sip  a  few  drops  of  cow's  q 
and  eat  sweets,  and  the  men  change  their  sacred  thread.  If  a 
or  death  takes  place  in  a  family  several  degrees  removed  froo 
common  ancestor,  the  impurity  lasts  only  three  days,  a  day 
a  half,  or  half  a  day  according  to  the  distance  of  the  degree.  J 
relation&bip  is  very  remote,  they  bathe  on  hearing  the  news  a 
death  and  are  pure.  If  a  person  not  related  to  the  family  in  i 
a  birth  or  death  has  taken  place  touches  a  person  in  moumii 
baths  and  is  pure.     Until  bo  bathos  he  can  neither  oat  nor  drid 

When  Madhvas  meet  before  meals  one  asks  the  other  '  Ar© 
up  ? ';  the  other  answers  '  I  am,  are  you  ?  '  If  Mtidhvas  meet 
the  dinner  hour  one  asks  '  Have  you  dined  ? ';  the  t 
answers  '  Yes,  have  you  f "' 

In  their  houses  young  women  are  so  closely  guarded  by  mo 
and  sisters-in-law  that  they  dare  not  speak  even  with  fe 
visitors.  But  when  the  young  women  go  to  draw  water, 
Bpeak  freely  ivith  their  friends  and  tt?ll  other  women  all  that 
on  in  their  houses.  They  send  mcssuges  to  their  par 
sisters,  and  brothers,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  busbi 
mothers,  or  sisters-in-law  and  with  a  strict  caution  not  to  let 
husband's  people  know.  A  Mudhva,  if  he  chooses,  may  marr 
sister  or  sisters  of  his  wife  cither  during  her  life  or  after  her  a 
On  the  other  hand  women  are  not  allowed  to  marry  their  husbi 
brothers,  either  during  their  first  hnsband's  life,  or  after  his  d 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  people  of  DhArwttr,  high  castes  anc 
castes  alike^  never  to  give  a  straight  answer  but  as  far  as  posstfa 
answer  by  a  question.  Thus  to  the  question  'Have  you  seen  T 
ram  ? '  the  usual  answer  takes  the  form  of  '  MTien  did  '. 
bim  ? ',  '  Who  told  vou  that  I  saw  him  ?  *.  '  Why  should  I 
him  ? ',    '  Did  you  tell  me  to  see  him  ? ',  '  How  could  I  see  hit 
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bmran  or  July- Angnst  parents  of  almost  all  classes  ask 
leii  diiuglitors  to  tlieir  hoa^os.  Tlio  dnugliters  spend  a 
with  tbt'ir  jmreuta,  are  fMUttetl,  preBeiited  Trith  a  robe  and 
and  sent  back  to  their  bnsbaods. 

Modhras  when  a  relation  comes  whom  thev  have  not  met 
be  18  givon  a  yo-td  dinner,  and  presented  with  clothes  and 
ood  sweetmeats.  Before  presents  of  clothes  are  made 
haa  always  to  mark  the  robe  or  the  waistcloth  with 
No  one  will  take  the  present  of  a  cloth  anh^ss  the 
kcd  it  with  red.  A  woman  who  has  lately  been  confined 
with  two  bodices,  one  for  the  mother  and  the  other  for 
B{^:sides  the  second  bodice  the  bnbe  is  presented  with  a 
kckflti  ft  cap,  an  armless  cloak  calleil  kuncht,  and  2«.  (Re.1). 
'  ■  no  bo4iice  is  given  and  no  red  marks  are  made  on  the 
'Jh  all  marriaf:;os,  coming  of  age^  and  meetings  after  the  birth 
liM,  in  the  chief  woman's  lap  some  rice  and  betpol.  a  coaple  of 
us,  und  a  cocoannt  are  laid,  and  she  is  given  a  bodice.  This 
aX  tht'  ruJUumhonn  or  lap-filling.  In  spite  of  the  Brahmans' 
lidim  and  of  l^luhiimtnadanB  they  lay  sn^tu*  and  fruit 
ttihuts  or  miniacure  biera  of  Hasan  and  Uusain  in  the 
'ohamiD  festival. 

Irihizian  dies,  none  of  the  RrAhmana  of  the  same  street  can 
k  till  tbo  body  has  been  taken  away.^     On  the  return  from 
ground,  the  house  of  mourning  is  often  the  scene  of  a 
etrnggle  for  a  share  in  the  presents. 

children  get  small-pox,  ohickcn-nox,  or  measleSj  their  parents 
irt  for  nine  da^a.  At  the  end  of  the  nine  days,  pitchers  full 
are  poored  over  the  steps  of  the  temple  of  Durgawa  the 
of  cholera.  Gram  soaked  in  water,  a  cocoannt,  a  plantain, 
p,  and  redpowder,  and  boiled  rioe  mixed  with  curds  garlic 
pofl,  are  laid  before  the  goddess,  and  lighted  camphor  is  waved 
er.  When  any  member  of  the  family  ia  auHeriug  from  fever 
•ejoa  the  married  people  sloiip  a]iart 

1^  the  last  tea  or  tifteen  years  the  younger  men  liave  given 
|ro)il  religiooa  observances.'     The  women  still  keep  to  their 


frcen  the  w*nt  of  uaf  itrong  tiute  organization  tfa«  M6<lbvac  com|iare 

>  mMt  ela^w  iu  the  matter  of  carrying  the  AeaA.     Tliey  nutkc  t)ie 

»1  a  tnitttor  of  hire  uustvad  of  a  tukcn  nf  rvupcvt  and  eymnuthy  for 

ll  a  death  hajipt^uo  iu  a  [t'Hir  family  do  ncicluKtim  nrv  to  be  found. 

run  nif  or  nta*e  to  aiuiwar  if  asked  to  help.     The  few  who  nnne 

(fix.  1  -  4)  and  will  not  lift  the  body  tiU  tho  money  is  paid.     If 

-.  rich  n<.-iglibf)»i's  ha\r>  to  help  them  to  pay  the  bearera.     Again, 

dies,  the  [irieet9  ittritpxElc  for  a  place  aa  carrien,  totnpied  by  the 

ol£3ut  £4  (fU.  3(>-40)  wIik-Ii  ore  aonintimes  given, 

are  Bomtf  of  the  cliinf  reli^oua  changce  that  have  taken  place  among 
of  tlui  liAdhra  eect.  Most  of  tho  yunng^r  Di«a  do  not  <ili8i:rv» 
tbeir  asial  moali  ercn  on  the  SkddathU  or  lunar  eleventlm  uf 
dark  A^tAlk  or  Jnly  and  Kariik  or  November  wbtoh  other  Mldhv-os 
_«rie  aa  grcAl  faM  ifayx.  Tliu  yuungcr  nmn  du  out  npuly  &ny  of  the 
■nrka  vi^Mpt  the  Itttick  line  and  rcil  round  poAtc  nuu-k  to  the  brow. 
dl  tnrod  if  tUer  do  not  get  the  holy-wator  tn  aip,  and  when  Br&hman 
caUwl  U>  dine  they  du  not  aok  the  piicsta'  ponnission  to  take  their  mtiaU. 
Iu  t«l  whether  the  pHcab  haa  began  to  eat  or  not.    Some  of  the  young 
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old  practices.     The  Mfidhvas  allow  child  mamajfe  and    polygamy, 
tliey  forbi<i  widow  marriage,  and  palyandry  ia  unknown. 

The  Madhvas  are  not  bound  together  aa  a  body.  The  sei 
includea  many  factions  whoBo  mcmbcrH  settle  their  own  aocia 
disputes.  When  a  dispute  goes  before  the  chief  priest  or  sodmi,  h 
fines  one  party  and  receives  the  amount  of  the  tine  as  a  present 
Ho  occasionally  puts  au  offender  out  of  the  sect  but  the  offender  ii 
geueriiUy  allowed  to  come  back  if  ho  pays  a  Cue.  During  the  laal 
twenty  years  the  power  of  the  caato  to  enforce  its  rales  hu3  grow 
very  weak.  The  power  of  the  high  priest  to  settle  disputes  ia  no 
questioned.  But  the  high  priest  is  on  tour  and  the  local  priests  paj 
more  heed  to  gathering  fees  than  to  healing  di.^putes. 

Ten  years  ag-o  Matlbra  priests  never  sent  their  boys  to  OoverO' 
jnent  schools.  Their  parents  or  other  reliitious  taught  tbem  Sjiuskrit 
until  they  were  sixteen  to  twenty  years  old.  Uuriug  the  last  bun 
years  the  practice  of  sending  their  boys  to  Government  schools  hat 
become  general.  About  one  per  cent  have  given  up  their  priestly 
calling  and  taken  to  Goverumeut  or  private  aerviee,  pleading,  an 
raoneylendiiig.  The  laity  have  always  been  eager  to  send  tlieif 
boys  to  school.  A  few  send  tiioir  girls  to  school,  but  no  girls  stay 
after  they  are  nine  or  ten.     They  are  a  rising  class. 

Sma'rt  Bha'gvatS  are  found  all  over  the  district.  Thoy 
speak  KAiiarese.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Mar- 
tandbliat,  Hndi-ahhat,  VirupAkshabhat,  Slumkarippa,  and  Sada- 
shivarliya;  and  among  women  GaugabAi,  Nrigub/u",  and  Piirvatibui. 
They  have  no  suraamcs.  Their  chief  fnmily-god  is  IShiv  atid  their 
chief  family-goddess  ia  Parvati.  A  uiale  Smart  Crahmau  is  re- 
cognized by  tlie  horizontal  sandal-pasto  mark  and  a  red  dot  on  hia 
forehead,  by  the  cleanness  of  his  loin  and  shoulderclotbs,  and  by  hig 
peculiar  way  of  wearing  them  ;  and  a  woman  by  the  horizontal  red 
mark  oq  her  hrnw  and  the  cleanness  of  her  robr*  and  bodice.  They 
are  generally  fair  and  goodlooking.  Most  of  them  live  in  houses 
of  the  better  clas-^  two  or  more  storeys  high  with  walls  of  brick  and 
flat  roofs.  The  houses  are  clean,  neat,  and  well -cared  for.  They 
keep  one  or  two  cats  and  sometimes  cows  and  she-buffaloes.  They 
arc  great  eaters  and  good  cooks.  Their  daily  food  is  rice,  pulse, 
and  vegetables,  and  their  speeial  holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakea 
made  of  wheat,  pulse,  sugar,  and  claritied  butter.  They  do  not  eafc 
animal  food  except  at  great  sacrifices  when  they  are  obliged  to 
kill  a  sheep  and  offer  its  flesh  to  the  god  of  fire.  Moat  of 
tbem  drink  no  liquor  but  a  few  who  worship  the  goddess  Durga 
on  Friday  nights  offer  her  liquor  nnd  themselves  sip  about  two 
tea-spoonfuls.  The  men  wear  the  loin  and  should erclolh,  a  jacket, 
a  turban,  and  shoes,  and  a  few  wear  .sleevek-ss  coats,  stockings, 
boots,  and  neckties  in  imitation  of  the  English.  The  women  wear 
a  robe  and  a  bodice.  The  plain  end  oE  the  robe  is  tied  round  the 
waist  and  knotted;  the  upper  uiiddle  part  is  folded  backwards  and 
forwards  abont  three  inches  broad  and  tucked  in  near  the  navel ;  the 


nwa  ve  Dot  ciircfal  to  kvep  their  par«ntti'  cleath-dayB.  On  the  niiuiveriaary  «)»>' 
in«t«Ml  of  jxrrfiiriniiiK  tlic  aniiiiiti/t  ceremony  they  l&sd  a  BrAbnuu,  giv«  biu  » 
moaey  prcsviit  or  dake^ina,  and  Kod  him  awAy, 
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lower  middle  pftrt  is  passed  back  between  the  feet  and  tuoVed  in 
■1  the  waist  iK'tiiod  ;  and  the  upper  finer   cud  is  carried  from  the 
Ult  side  under  the  rij^ht  arm  and  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  and 
bfad  so  as  to  cover  the  chest  and  allowed  to  fall  loose  on  the  right 
shoulder.     The  robe  is  arranged  so  neatly  that  the  full  border  showa 
from  below  the  right  arm  to  the  left  shoulder  and  head.     They 
mark  their  brows  with  redpowder  or  kuiihu,  rub  water  and  tarmeric 
on  their  brows  cheeks  hauda   and   fectj  and  tattoo  small   dots  ou 
their  fureheads  cheeks  and  chins,   and  flowers  on  their  liands  and 
ImI.     Both  men  and  women  are  clean  and  nest  in  their  dress.     They 
have  a  lerood  store  of  clothes  for  daily  wear  and  for  special  occasions. 
The  meu  wear  ^oM  ear  and  finger  rings  and  necklaces^  and  the 
woineu  wuar  gold  ear,  nose,  and  finger  rings,  armlets,  bracelets, 
vaibtbauds,  and  silver  atiklot.s  iiud  chains.     They  are  hardworking, 
lioncAt,  hot-tempered,  h«  tspitable,  and  orderly.     iMost  of  the  laymen 
uo   moneychangers,    cotton    and    grain   dealers,  and  Govornnionb 
aerTant43 ;  and  moat  of  the  priests  live  by  house  service  and  alms- 
begging.   They    hold    themselves  equal  tii    p4)sition    to   any  local 
BrJLhioans.     Strict  Vaishnavs  hold  them  inferior  and  will  not  take 
food  from  a  Smart   Brahmau,  but  especially  of  late  years  ordinary 
Vaishnavs  eat  and  drink  with  them.     A  family  of  five  spends  about 
£1  lO*.    {Rs.  \o)  a  month  ou  food,  and  about   £2    lO*.  (Us  25)  a 
yt-jir  on   druas.^     Their  hoiiso  goods  are  worth  about  £10  (Rs.  100), 
A    birth   costs  about    lOs,    (Bs.   5),    a    thread-girding    abont    JE2 
(Ita.  20),  a  marriage  abont  £10  (Rs.  1(jO),  a  coming  of  age  about 
XI    (Rs.  10),  a  pregnancy  about   £1   (Rs.  10).    and  a  death  about 
jE2  (Rs.  20).     Asa  class  they  are  religions.     Their  family  deities 
PArvati  and  Shiv  nnd    they  also  worship  Ganpati,  Vishnu,  and 
hor    Hindu  gotU.    They  keep  the  regular   Hindu    holidays,    the 
eiavt  of  which  are  Tloli'TTunnvi  in  March-April,  Ugadi  in  April- 
May,    liama-naKntni    in    April -May,    Nag-^anchami    in    August- 
SeptemlM.*r,Oane.tA(i-fAci(»r/A)'in  September-October,  and  iJoflara  and 
Piedli  ill  October-Noveriibor.     They  make  pilgrimages  to  Benares, 
Gokam,  Pandharpur,  RAmeshvar,  andTirnpali.    Their  spiritual  guide 
w  ShaukarAoharya.     They  belierc  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  sooth- 
saying.   The  sorcerers,  witchcSj  and  soothsayers  belong  to  all  classes, 
goneriilly  to  the  lower  classes,  aud  are  consultttl  when  a  person  falls 
lick  or  U  overtaken  by  misfortune.     The  sorcerers  remove  the  sick- 
ncesor  the  ill-luck  by  the  help  of  some  familiar  spirit.     They  keep 
the  sixteen  Br^hmanic  Bacromouts  or  saiukdrs^  and  in  their  customs 


Thew  «ad  ottwr  eitinutes  of  DioDthljr  ooit  of  LiWng  are  framed  on  tlie  buis  thftt 
liiit  tn  buy  retail  the  gpkiu  ami  other  articles  it  tiwa.     Tbn  itctnal  cub 

t  tbo  bulk  of  Lbfi  miildlu  aud  biwur  orden  wbo  citbvr  grow  grain  or  are 
[  irtly  paid  in  grnin  mnat  tbentfnre  he  cntmidonibl)  Iliib  tljou  lh«  OBtiinatea, 

iiiciitiaiie4l  ia  tbe  text  are  not  more  tban  rou(;b  i-tntiinittM  of  tbe  valoo  of 
^  whioh  nnder  ordinary  circunisLuicea   the  different  cloiueui  of  tbo  people 

'1I(W. 

'  liew  are:   SAcri6oe   on  or   before  conception,  (rorftAdtfAdii ;     Sacrilicv  o»  the 

♦jtilrtjr  of  th«  fretiia,  p«K*ffmn  ;  Sacrilicn  in  the  third  month  of  progDtincy,  nnnm- 
bMnnn;  8a>Tirtre  ju  the  iivv«nth  month,  Vithnufmli;  SacriliL'ti  in  tho  fourth,  nixth, 
"*■  '■■  '■''  '■  ■"•■'  TTiaittoniini^jH  ;  (•i\Tn>;  the  infant  houey  ftnd  cbirirted  biitti^r 
•^  I  Iief^ire  cottnig  the  iiiu'el-cord.  idtakttnii;  Namiog  thu  chdi! 

«'  U,  twelfth,  or  hundred  aud  lir»l    day,  Tuimakunn. ;  Carrying  the 

duUi  to  bo  presented  to  the  moon  on  tbu  third  lunar  day  uf  the  third  bright  fortnight 
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and  observances  do  not  differ  from  Vaislinav  BraKraana.  Cliild 
marriage  and  polygamy  are  practised,  widow-raan-iage  is  forbidden, 
and  polyftndry  ia  unknowTi.  Thny  are  l)ound  together  as  a  body. 
Minor  social  disputes  are  settled  by  a  majority  of  the  caate  and 
graver  offences  by  their  ffuru  or  Bpiritnal  teacher  ShankarAcharya. 
Any  one  disobeying  these  dociBions  ia  put  out  of  caste.  Of  late 
years  the  power  of  the  community  is  said  to  have  declined.  They 
send  their  boys  and  ^rls  to  school.  Their  boys  are  kept  at  school 
till  they  can  read  and  write  and  in  some  cases  they  are  given  a  high 
educAtion.  The  girls  stay  at  school  till  they  are  nine  or  ten  years 
old.  At  home  they  are  taught  to  draw  patterns  in  rdngoH  or  quarts 
pnwdor,  and  something  of  cooking  and  other  housework.  They  do 
not  take  to  new  pursuits  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Golaks,  or  Bastards,  are  rftumed  as  numbering  five  and  as 
fouud  in  fJadag.  There  are  two  divisions  of  Golaka,  Kund  Golaks 
and  Rand  Golaks.  The  illegitimate  offspring  of  a  RrAhman  woman 
during  her  hasband'a  lifetime  is  a  Kund  Golak  and  the  children  of 
a  BMhman  widow  are  Band  Golaks.  These  people  eat  £rom 
Brfihrnana.     Other  Brdhmans  neither  eat  nor  marry  with  them. 

Sa'nvaB,  also  called  Yiijnrvedi  or  PrAtham  Shfikhi  that  is  First 
Branch  Br&hmans,  are  returned  as  numbering  about  1323  and  aa 
found  in  UhtirwAr,  Rankapur,  ITAngal,  Karajgi,  Kod,  Navalgnnd, 
B^nebBnnur,  and  Ron.  They  are  called  Pr&tham  Sb^khiu  becanso 
they  belong  to  the  first  branch  of  the  white  Yajurved  which  is  called 
Kanva.  Thoy  speak  pure  IvAnaroae.  The  names  in  common  use  among 
men  are  Govindbhat,  Rambbat,  and  Sakbdrumbhat ;  and  amon^f 
women  GangAbfii,  Jdnakib^ij  and  Rjidh»lbAi.  Their  family-gnd  ia 
Mailar,  who  is  tbo  same  as  the  Docoan  Malhliri  or  Khandoba,  and 
whose  chief  shrine  is  said  to  be  at  PremApur  near  Benares.  They 
are  divided  into  Vaishnavs  and  Smarts.  They  have  goiras  or  family 
stocks  and  a  boy  and  girl  of  the  same  stock  cannot  intermarry.  They 
are  dark  and  stontly  made.  Most  of  them  live  in  houses  of  the  better 
class  one  storey  high  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.  Their  daily* 
food  is  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables ;  and  their  special  holiday  disbea 
are  sweet  cakes  made  of  wheat,  pulse,  sugar,  and  clarified  butter. 
They  neither  eat  animal  food  nor  drink  liquor.  In  dress  and 
ornaments  they  do  not  differ  from  Kmart  Brahinnns.  They  ara 
liot-tempered,  hospitable,  and  orderly,  but  neither  hardworking,  clean^ 
nor  neat.  Thoy  are  priests,  cotton  and  grain  dealers,  and  money- 
changers. Some  are  employed  as  cooks  and  water-carriers  and  a 
few  as  Govornmont  servants.  In  social  position  they  rank  with, 
Sm&rt  Brilhmans.  A  family  of  five  siwnds  about  £1  lOs.  (Ra.  15) 
a  month  on  fond  and  alxiut  £3  (Rs.  30)  a  year  on  clothes.  A  honsa 
costs  thorn  about  £<J0  (Rs.  300)  to  build  and  4>8.  (Rs.  2)  a  month  to 
rent.    A  birth  costs  about  £2  lOv.  (Rs.  25],  a  thread- girding  aboat 


nUhkraman ;  Carrying  the  chiM  to  be  prosentod  tn  the  sen  in  the  third  or  foar'fa  moath,. 
mriitiwtlokan  :  t'ooditiu  tho  cliild  vitb  riooia  tho  sixth  or  eighth  month,  annaprtfjthan  ; 
ToiiBurf  in  th«  uocdiufor  tliinl  3't'»r.  fJnutdi-arm ;  Investiture  with  thw  iuwr«d  tUrckd. 
u/iitnat/an  ;  InBtnictioa  in  the  tJaitatri  vursu  after  thn  thread  ceretnoiiy,  mahdiutntna  a 
T^ooRcning  of  the  Tiiint;  pra««  and  prcparii'g  ths  boy  for  hia  marriagei  Mmdvartaii 
Marriage  vitdha  ;  and  Uuath  tvar^droAan. 
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£5  (lU.  50),  B  marriage  aboot  £20  (Rs.  200],  a  girl's  coming  o£  age 
abrjal  £2  (R&  20),  a  pregnancy  about  £1  (Hs.lO),  and  a  death  about 
£-4  (Rs.  40).  As  a  class  they  are  religions.  In  their  house!)  they 
wtfrBbip  «tone  iwnges  of  Sbiv,  Vifthnu,  Gaupati,  Surya,  aad  Sfaakti. 
Their  camily  god  MaiUror  Malhari  is  represented  as  an  old  man  with 
a  loDpr  Hoard  holding  in  his  hand  a  irUhul  or  trideut  and  smoking  a 
Imbbte-bobble.  Hta  (orehead  ia  smeared  with  turmeric  powder,  he 
tidtw  a  horse  and  is  accompanied  by  his  mistress  Kumbatleva  a 
-woman  of  the  shepherd  caste,  and  several  dogs.  The  chief  local 
•hriae  of  this  god  is  at  Gudguddapur  in  U^nebennur.  Besides  the 
^gures  of  this  god  the  Gndguddipur  temple  contains  a  figure  of  hia 
nisister  Heg  PradbAui  who  is  said  to  be  an  incamntion  of  Vishnu, 
&n<l  another  of  the  lady  Kurabatteva.  The  templealsocontains  ligurea 
of  d<tgs.  Several  beggars  live  in  the  temple  and  dress  themseivca 
with  cotton  and  woollen  nigs  and  call  themselves  YAggayia  or  doga 
of  the  god.  They  bark  at  each  other  like  dogs  and  in  return  are  given 
thna.  Great  merit  accrues  from  feeding  these  human  dogs.*  Kanvaa 
keep  the  leiading  Hindu  holiJays  and  make  pilgrimages  to  Vithoba 
at  Pandharpur,  Mahdlakshmi  atKoIhiipur,Venkatamnian  atTirupati, 
mod  Vi^hveslivar  at  Bfinares.  Th(*y  Kiiy  that  their  forefather's 
teacher  was  the  sage  Yaduyavalkya,  but  they  have  no  spiritual  guide 
or  tjuru.    They  keep  the  sixteen  snnakdre  or  sacrameuts  according 

'  •-'  rules  of  the  white  Yajurred.     Their  customs  and  ritos  do  not 

;  from  those  of  Smart  Hrahmans.    Child-marriage  and  polygamy 

u«  Allowed,  widow-marriage  and  divorce  are  forbidden,  and  p<jly- 

andrj  is  nnknown.      Tliey  ape  bound  together  as  a  body.     Social 

dispatea  are  settled  by  men  of  the  caste  and  any  one  disobeying 

y  common  decision  is  pnt  out  of  caste.  They  send  their  boys  and 
to  school,  do  not  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  arc  a  steady  class. 

Kanoj  or  Upper  India  Hr^Iimans  are  returned  as  numbering 
200  and  as  found  in  Dharwdr,  Bank&pur,  Habli,  Karajgi,  and 
Igond.  They  take  their  name  from  Kanoj  in  North  India.  They 
to  belong  to  the  Angiras,  Bdrhaspatya,  Bh&radvaj,  and 
sbch  gotras  or  family- stocks.  The  names  in  common  oso 
men  are  Biilprasad,  Bhavadiga,  Dewidin,  Devipi-asild,  Gopi- 
Jagann&th,  and  Shaukarpraaad;  and  among  women  Jamuua, 
j£nki,  Laohhimi,  and  Sundar.  Their  common  surnames  are  Agni- 
botri,  Bacbape,  Bdl,  Chaube,  Dikshit,  Kibe,  Pathak,  Shakta,  and 
Trivedi.  Persons  having  the  same  surnames  cannot  intermarry. 
""  i\.k  the  Brij  language  at  home  and  Hindustini  and  impure 

out  of  doors.     They  are  stronger  and  stouter  than  the 
lioaths.     They  live  in  houses  of  the  better  class  with   walla 
or  stone  and  tiled  roofs.    They  are  moderate  eaters.    Their 
nptefood  is  rice,  wheat  cakes,  vegetables,  and  clarified  butter.   They 
I  not  use  desh  or  intoxicating  drinks.     The  men  wear  a  waistclotb, 
t,  a  abonldercloth,  a  turl>an,  and  shoes  ;  and  the  women  wear  a 
!Uid  njbe  and  a  backless  bodice  called  kdchll.     Both  mea 
len   keep  ricJi  clothes   in   store   for  holiday  wear.     Tho 
IJB  ore  generally  clean,  hardworking,  and  sober,  but  vain  and 
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fond  of  show.  Their  main  culling  is  servioB  as  soltliers  an^ 
mossengers.  Somo  hftve  taken  to  husbandry  and  somo  to  money- 
cliuug-iug'.  They  arerelij^ious,  having  prii.'sts  boloiii^injif  to  their  own 
casle^  aud  making  pilgiimjigea  to  IJenares  and  AlIahahaiL  They 
keep  the  leudiug  fliudu  holidays  aud  believu  in  soi-cory,  witchcraft, 
aud  soothsaying.  When  a  woman  ia  in  labour  a  midwife  is  called 
and  cuts  the  ua\rel  cord.  'I'hc  child  is  made  to  suck  honey  for  tho 
iirat  three  daya  On  the  sixth  day  the  women  of  the  house  wash  their 
hands  in  a  mixture  of  turmeric  water  and  rcdpowder,  and  press 
them  five  times  against  the  walls  of  tlie  lying-in  room.  In  front  of 
tliese  haud-marks  a  golden  image  of  SntvAi  is  set  on  a  stone,  with  a 
sheet  of  blank  paper,  a  reed  pen,  and  a  pomegranate,  and  it  is 
worshipped  by  the  women  of  the  house  with  Howcra  and  red  powder. 
Tho  impurity  caused  by  a  birth  lasts  ten  days.  Boys  are  girt  with. 
the  sacred  threail  between  seven  and  ten.  On  a  day  fixed  tks  hicky 
by  an  astrnlngor  the  boy  is  shaved  and  for  the  last  time  cats  from  his 
raotlier's  plate  sitting  on  Iter  Inp.  The  boy  and  his  father  are  made 
to  stand  on  a  low  wooden  stool  facing  each  other,  with  a  cloth 
drawn  between  them.  The  priest  repeats  sacred  verses,  the  guests 
throw  red  rice,  and  the  cloth  is  withdrawn.  The  priest  gives  thi 
boy  a  sacred  thread  to  wear.  The  father  seats  tho  boy  on  his  lap 
and  whispers  into  his  riglit  ear  the  holy  sun-hymn  or  ^'('(/tf/n,  and  the 
priest  kindles  a  sacred  tire.  A  feast  is  given  to  Bnihniara  friends 
and  kins])eople,  aud  the  ceremony  is  over.  Boys  are  married  hetweeu 
fifteen  and  thirty,  and  girls  beween  five  and  fifteen.  On  a  lucky  dny 
the  boy  dressed  in  a  tine  suit  of  cl<ithes  with  a  marriage  coixmet  tied 
to  his  braw,  goes  in  procession  with  his  friends  aud  kinspooplo  with 
music,  to  tho  bride's.  On  reaching  tho  bride's  the  bridegroom  is 
taken  into  the  marriage-hall  and  the  bride  is  made  to  stand  in  front 
of  lum.  A  curtain  is  held  between  them,  and  the  priest  repeats  mar- 
riage aoug:<andthrowa  rice  grains  over  the  couple.  Tho  priest  kindles 
the  sacpcd  fire,  and  the  bride  aud  bridegroom  throw  clarified  butter 
and  fried  rice  into  it.  They  walk  six  times  round  the  fire.  At  the  end 
of  the  sixth  turn  the  bride  goes  into  the  house,  aud  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  takes  leave  of  her  home.  When  she  comes  out  her  fathi^r 
mentions  his  own  and  th?  bridegraom's  fauiily-stock  or  gotni,  and 
the  bridegroom,  after  asking  leave  of  the  guests,  takes  the  seventh 
turn  round  the  fire  followed  by  the  britlo.  Next  day  a  feast  is  givou 
to  friends  and  relations  and  the  marriage  is  over.  When  a  ^rl 
comes  of  age  she  is  unclean  for  four  davs.  On  the  sixth  day  she  and 
her  husband  are  bathed  together,  and  the  family-priest  kindles  a^ 
sacred  tire  aud  pours  clarified  butter  aud  sesamum-seod  over  it. 
Tho  girl.s'.s  lap  is  filled  with  a  cocoanut,  plantains,  dates,  abnouda, 

andsweatmeets,  some  bont  gi'ass  is  pounded,  and  her  bus band.sfpicezes 
a  few  drops  of  the  juice  down  the  girl's  right  nostril,  and  friends 
and  relations  are  feasted  on  wheat-aikes  and  curds.  Any  time  after 
this  the  boy  and  girl  may  begin  to  live  together  as  husband 
and  wife.  After  death  the  body  is  bathed  in  cold  water  ami 
laid  on  a  bier.  The  body  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
castoraen  and  tho  chief  mourner  walks  before  them  carrying  a  fire-pot 
in  his  hand.    On  their  way  the  bearers  set  down  tho*  bier,  change 
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9,  and  pick  a  stone  called  ashma.  On  reacliing  tho  bnrningf 
pDund  the  chief  monmcr  has  his  hem!  niiii  fjice  hnir  shaved  except 
^^  top-knot  iiii<l  eyebrowa,  and  tho  dead  is  hiid  on  tho  fire  aud 
at.  When  the  body  is  nearly  consumed  the  chieC  inonrncr  sets 
i  enrthen  ^K>t  tilled  with  water  on  liia  shuuldt'ra  aud  u  man  near  liiui 
makes  a  holo  in  the  pot  with  the  stone  called  the  tx»hmn  or  life-stono. 
Tlie  chief  mourner  makea  three  rounds  and  ac  each  turn  a  fresh 
[■le  19  [li'^rced.  At  the  end  of  the  third  turn  he  throws  tho  jar 
er  hi^  lioad,  liear»  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  rifj^hi  hand,  and 
ilU  oloTid.  The  party  bathe,  go  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  where 
njw's  urino  is  poured  over  their  hands,  and  rotum  to  their  homes.  On 
tlio  third  day  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  gathered  aud  thruwu  into 
«rat«r,  and  three  dough  bulls  or  jiinda  are  made,  sprinkled  with 
"owers  and  redpowder,  aud  offered  wheat-cakes  and  curds.  On 
be  tenth  day  ten  dough  balls  are  made  at  the  burning  ground, 
Bp  of  which  aro  thrown  into  water  and  tlie  tenth  is  offered  to  crows. 
,  the  eleventh  day  the  family  of  the  deceased  bathes  and  becomes 
Uic  On  tho  twelfth  day  comes  the  aapindi  or  bait-uniting.  An 
bloDg  Ijall  is  made  representing  tho  deceased,  and  three  round 
JIs  repreBonting  his'  father,  gmndfathor,  and  gi-eat-grandfather ; 
ben  the  ball  of  the  deceased  ia  divided  intcj  three  and  each  part 
r  united  with  the  three  round  balls.  On  the  thirteenth  frionds  and 
Bljons  are  adked  to  dine  at  the  house  of  raonniing  aud  present 
(  chief  mourner  with  a  turban.  They  are  bound  together  by 
[strong  caKte  feeling.  Their  social  disputes  aro  settled  at  cnstQ 
eiings  and  any  one  who  disobeys  a  Cuinmou  decision  is  put  out 
CBst«.  Thoy  send  their  children  to  school,  taku  to  new  jmranits, 
bd  are  a  at^^ady  class. 

'Earha'd&'S  or  natives  of  Karhad  in  SAtAra,  are  returned  as 

cuuibt-ring  about  239  and  as  found  in  Dhdnvir,  BaokApur,  EAngal, 

■'       ;.  Kurajgi,    Kalghatgi,  and  Xavalgund.     Their  head-quarters 

:  ihf  meeting  of  the  Krishna  and  Koina  rivers  in   Sat^ia.     In 

lJiiiirw:ir  they  are  settled  as  traders  and  Government  servants.    Their 

drt-^^  aud  way  of  living  differ  little  from  those  of  ChitnAvans.     Id 

SiT.ira    and    Kolhapur  Karhdd^s   eat   and   marry    with   Vaishuav 

lit-.hruithB ;  in  DhdrwAr  the  two  classes  neither  eat  together  nor 

Ii't. nnarry.     Formerly  tho  practice  prevailed  among  the  Karhitdaa 

■  uring   the  favour  of   their  house-goddess   Mahalakshmi    by 

niug  a  human  victim  at  some  great  festival,  as  on  I^fMura  or 

i.^     The  practice  is  believed  to  have   boon  given  up,  hut  some 

-•  are  still  shy  of  dining  with  a  Karhida.     Their  customs  and 

■iiffr»r  little  from  those  of  ChitpAvans.     Their  spiritual  teacher 

13    :?hankanichirya   to    whoso    pepreseutative    they    make    money 

prpsents  when  ho  visits  tho  district     They  send  their  children  to 

Khm>l,  take  to  new  pursuils,  and  arc?  n  nsing  class. 

Konkana8th8,aU  ocalledChltpavanSiare  returned  as  number- 
ing al-our  14-19.  and  as  found  all  over  the  district.    Most  of  thorn  seem 
*T0  come  to  UharwAr  since  its  conquest  by  Balaji  Bajir&o  or 
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Nftniis&beb  Poshwa  in  1753.*  In  appenranoe  they  are  fair  and  slender. 
Their  expression  is  lively,  the  eyes  large  and  often  gray,  the  face 
07al,  the  nose  htg"h,  the  lips  tliin,  the  chock-bones  low,  tha  cbeeka 
iNjund,  the  head  hair  lonjf  w-ith  a  ruddy  tint,  and  the  face  hair  thick. 
Most  of  the  women  have  weak  eyes.  They  speak  Mardthi  at  home, 
and  impure  Kdnarose  with  the  people  of  the  district.  They  h've  in, 
houses  one  storey  high  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled  or  flat  roofs. 
They  are  great  eaters  and  good  cooks.  Their  daily  food  is  rice, 
pnlsej  clarified  butter,  buttermilk,  and  vegetables,  and  their  special 
holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes  mode  of  wheat  flour  sugar  and 
apices.  Their  exceeding  fondness  for  spiced  and  boiled  batter- 
milk  has  given  them  the  name  of  buttermilk-men  ka^hi  (M.)  or 
paldiaa  (K.).  They  eat  no  animal  food  except  at  great  flacrificea 
when  they  offer  a  sheep  to  the  god  of  fire,  and  eat  part  of  the  offering. 
They  drink  no  liquor.  The  men  wear  loin  and  ahouldercloths,  a 
jacket,  a  coat,  a  headscarf  or  a  turban,  and  shoes ;  and  the  women  a 
robe  and  a  bodice.  They  arc  thrifty,  crafty,  and  perseveriug,  cringing 
if  a  favonr  has  to  be  gained,  proud  and  overweening  when  in  power. 
Some  are  landowners,  others  arc  traders,  and  a  largo  number  are  in 
Government  Bervice.  They  are  proBpcrous  and  successful.  ITiey 
claim  eqmiUty  with  Deshasths,  but  the  Dcshasths  do  not  admit 
their  claim.  As  a  rule  the  DhArwAr  Deshasths,  especially  those  of 
the  Mddhva  sect,  do  not  eat  from  the  hands  of  Chitp^vans.  A  family 
of  five  spends  abont  £1  48.  (Hs.  12)  a  month  on  food.  A  house  coata 
about  £50  (Rs.  5()0)  to  build  and  about  4s.  (Rb.  2)  a  month  to  rout 
The  furniture  is  worth  about  £20  (Rs.  200),  and  their  serranta  and 
animate  cost  them  about  £10  (Rs.  100)  a  year.  A  birth  costs  abont 
£1  (Rs.  10),  a  thread-girding  about  £3  (Rs.  30),  a  marriage  about 
£20  (Rs.  200),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  about  £1  (Rs.  lOJ,  a  preg- 
nancy abont  £1  lOjf.  (Rs.  15),  and  a  death  abont  £2  10a.(Ra.25}.  As 
a  class  they  are  religious.  They  keep  the  sixteen  Hindu  sauskdrs 
or  sacraments,  and  their  custom  a  and  ritrs  differ  little  from  those 
of  the  Smarts.  Their  caste  feeling  is  stron;;  but  among  tbo 
yonnger  members  it  is  declining.  Social  disputes  are  6ettl(;>d  by 
their  gum  or  spfntual  guide  yhankariu:hArya  who.se  local  repre- 
sentative lives  at  Saukeshvar  in  Belgaum.  Any  one  disobeying  the 
teacher's  decision  is  put  ont  of  caste.  They  send  thoir  boys  and 
girls  to  school,  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  rising  class. 

Sarrarias  are  returned  as  numbering  about  fifteen,  and  aa 
found  only  in  DhArwar.  Their  ancestors  belonged  to  Upper 
India  and  are  said  to  havo  settled  in  DhArwAr  about  seventy- 
five  years  ago.  They  speak  HiudustAni  at  home  and  Kanareso 
abroad.  Tho  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  RAmprasAd, 
Shivliilprasad,  and  Vonkatprasad ;  and  among  women  Gang&b^ 
Jamnfibtii,  and  TulsAbAi.  They  have  no  surnames.  Their  housel 
gods  are  MahAdov  and  Ganpati ;  and  their  household  godde 
Vallammaand  Lakshrai.  Tallamma's  chief  shrine  is  near  Savadatti 
in  Belgaum,  and  Lakshmi's  is  in  Kolh^pur.     Theyharo  no  divisions. 


>  A  detailed  accoant  of  the  Chitp4vaa8  u  given  in  tbo  SUtiBtical  Acoooiit  of  Poona, 
Bombfty  Guettoer,  XVII.  98- 1^. 
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ey  are  strong,  stont,  and  commandinpf.     They  livo  in  bouses  of 

nbamt  bricks  aud  tiled  roofs,  geuerally  ouc-storeyed,  clean,  and 

pll-cari'd-for.     Tlie-y  are  modemte  eaters  and  good  cooks.     Their 

lily  food  is  rioo,  wlieat-bruod.  vegotultk's,  milk,  curds,  and  clarifiod 

Slier ;  and  their  special   holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes  made  of 

"beaUtloar,  coarse  sugar,  and  pulse.     They  neither  eat  flesh  nor 

liqaor.     The  men  wear  the  loin  and  shouldercloths,  a  jacket, 

falling  to  the  knees,  a  headscarf,  and  shoes.  The  women  wear 

dhe  and  a  bodice,  but  do  not  \ms»  the  skirt  o£  the  robe  back  between 

beir  feet.     Both  men  and  WDtnen  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  dress. 

heir  widows  do  not  shave  their  heads  like  other  Brahman  widows. 

be  men  wear  ean-ings  tnade  of  gold  and  set  with  pearla  and  gold 

Dgc-r  rings  ;  and  the  women  wear  ear  finger  and  nose  rings,  armlets, 

ristlets,  necklaces,  and  waistbands.     They  are  honest,  clean,  neat, 

dworking,  and  hospitable,  but  hot-tcmiHred  aud  quarrelsome. 

QV  arc  landholders  aud  tmders,  some  are  Government  servants, 

and  n  few  are  priests.     They  rauk  among  Gaud  Br^hmans.     A  family 

(f  tire  spends  about  £1  10*.  (Us.  15)  a  month  on  food  and  about £2 

1"    I  Rs.  25)  n  year  on  dress.     A  house  coats  about  £20  (Rs.  200)  to 

:,  and  about  is.  (Ro.  1)  a  month  to  rent,  and  tho  value  of  their 

n     -tf  goods   is  about    £10   (Rs.  100).     A  birth   costs   about    X2 

!'.-  '20),  a  thread-girding  about  t'S  (Rs.  30),  a  boy's  marriage  about 

i::^'  (Rs.  200),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  about  £1   12«.  {Rs.   Il3),  a 

jr  .Tiaucy  about  £1  (Rs.  10),  and  a  death  about  £1  10*.  (Rs.  \b).  A 

iLiiiL'liier's  marriage  costs  more  than  a  son's  because  £3    (Rs.  50) 

L:i'.i  to  be  paid  to  the  bridegroom.     They  are  religious,  and  make 

fi  .'ritnages  to  Gokarn  in  Kauitra.  Benares  in  Upper  India,  aud 

fl:iiiii?'-hvar  in  Southern    India.     Their  spiritual   teacher  or  <;ur«  is 

i^tljf'i  Daudisvami  and  lives  near  Benares.     He  is  a  Gaud  Brahman 

and    has    several     Gaud    Brahman    deputies    in    different  parts  of 

ll*:*  coantry.     The  Sarvarias   believe   in    sorcerj',  witchcraft,    and 

aying.     They  keep  the  eixtoen  Hindu  mnskdrs  or  sacraments. 

^iiiiti-marriage     and    polygamy    aro    allowed,    widow-marriage    is 

forbidden,  andpolyandiy  is  unkuown.     They  are  bound  together  by 

■ng  caate  feeling.     Social  disputes  are  sottlod  by  the  morabors 

-  casto  aud  the  local  deputy  of  their  gum  or  spiritual  teacher. 

By  one  who  disobeys  these  decisions  is  put  out  of  caste.     They 

od  tbeir  boys  and  girls  to  school^  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  aro 

a  steady  class. 

I  ses,  or  a  Hundred  and  Twenty. fivers,  are  returned  as 
■:\:  about  eighty-four  aud  as  found  in  Hangal  and  Karajgi. 
They  say  that  the  founder  of  their  class  was  called  iiahavdsi  or 
companion,  because  he  attended  Ram  the  hero  of  the  Rimayan  in  his 
erile.  According  to  the  common  story  they  are  called  SavvAses, 
liternlly  one  hundred  and  twenty-6vers,  because  their  forefathers 
belonged  to  a  baud  of  hundred  and  twenty-five  Brdhman  familiea 
bo  lost  caate  by  eating  with  a  Brahman  who  married  a  Chdmbhdr 
rl.  Tho  only  Bnihnmns  who  eat  in  the  same  row  as  the  SavvAsea 
the  Brahmans  of  Raghavendra  Sv&mi's  house  who  are  their 
ligioDS  teachers.  Their  home  speech,  names,  and  house-gods  are 
same  as  those  of  tho  MMhva  Vaishnav  Brdhmans  to  which 
amunity  they  formerly  belonged.  They  have  no  auniames.  They 
■  9S-13 
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am  diviilcd  into  VaUbnavs  and  Sm&rts  who  eat  together  and ' 
intermarry.  In  appearance  dress  and  ornaments  thoy  do  not  differ 
from  Maulivn  UrAhmans.  They  ure  clfon,  neat,  hardworking,  p©r- 
aervering,  hot-temperoil,  hnapiihl>Ie,  and  urdcrly.  Their  main  calliug 
is  trade  and  rnnuej'chrtUgiiig.  As  a  class  they  ure  prosperous.  Their 
cudtotns  and  roligioiis  rites  and  ceremonies  do  not  differ  from  those 
of  the  Miidhva  Vaishnav  Brdhinans.  They  send  their  boys  and 
ti)  school,  take  to  uevr  pursuits,  and  on  the  whole  are  a  rising  cli 

Sbon vis,  also  called  S£rafi%'ais  or  inhabitants  of  the  country 
ntur  tho  iSariisvati  river,  are  returned  as  numbering  about  130  and 
as  found  chiefly  in  Dhanvdr,  Bankapur,  Gadug,  Hubli,  and  Naval- 
guml.  Their  original  West  Indian  settleineut  seems  to  have  beoa 
Goa  whence  many  fif  them  are  said  to  hare  fled  to  Kuoara,  Belgaum, 
and  Dhdrwar  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  when  Uoa  fell  to  the 
Portugue.sc,  Tho  namcfi  in  common  oac  among  men  are  Anappa, 
Durgdppa,  Maug&ppa,  Shautaram,  and  Vuikuuth ;  and  among  women. 
Godu,  Gauga,  Sn&uta,  and  Yamna.  Their  common  surnames  are 
Bhfindfiro,  Bichu,  Kduviude,  Kulkami,  Rege,  and  Tolang.  Their 
leading  family  stacks  are  Atri,  jiharadvuj,  Gautam,  Jamdagnya, 
Kaushik,  Vnshiabth,  Vuts^a,  and  Vlshviiuiitra.  Their  family  deities 
«,ro  JIanyeah  and  Shiiuta-Uurga.  In  appearance  ihey  are  middle- 
ftiswd,  fair,  and  well-made.  Their  women  are  handsome  and  gracofal, 
and  like  the  women  of  Goa  are  fond  of  decking  theirhair  with  flowers.. 
Both  men  and  women  speak  Mardthi  and  occnsionally  Kanaresc.  Ab 
home  they  speak  the  Konkaui  dialect  of  Mariithi.  They  live  in  houses 
one  or  two  storeys  high  with  walla  of  bricks,  stones,  and  tiled  roofs. 
Many  of  them  eat  lish  and  keep  to  rice  as  their  daily  food.  As  a  class 
they  are  well-to-do ;  some  of  them  are  moneychangers,  soma 
rilloge  accountants,  some  Government  or  merchants'  clerks,  and  a  few 
are  huslmndmon.  In  religions  matters  Sheuvis  are  either  Smarts 
or  Vaishnnvs  each  sect  being  nndor  tho  jnnsdiction  of  a  separato 
•«rtHj/(Ui'  or  head  pnest  called  svdmi  or  lord.  The  Smdrt  ifvdtni 
lives  at  Sonavda  in  Goa  and  tho  Vaishnav  erfi mi  in  Goa.  The  two 
sects  dine  together  and  intermarry.  Tho  Shenvis  are  generally  fond 
of  show  and  somewhat  extravagant,  but  iutelligent,  hardworking^ 
and  orderly.  Their  customs  and  religious  rites  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  their  brethren  in  Kanara  and  Belgaum.  Social  disputes 
are  settled  by  the  men  of  the  caste,  the  gmver  cases  being  referred 
to  their  avnmh  or  religions  heads  for  disposal.  They  send  their 
children  to  school,  take  to  new  pursuits^  and  appear  to  be  a  rising 
class. 

Shrivaishnavs,  or  RAmdnujfi  Brdhmans,  are  returned  na 
nnmbering  thii-teen.  They  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  Maisnr 
and  Madras.  They  speak  Tamil  at  home  and  Kduarcse  abroad.  The 
names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Bhaskardcharya  Ramdnuj- 
dchdrya,  Sheshddriiichdrya,  and  Tirmaldchdrya;  and  among  womeii| 
AndaiAmma,  Kdmakshema,  Minakshema,  and  Hukhminiamma.  The 
have  no  anrnaraes.  They  have  many  ijotrojt  or  family  stocks,  an 
persons  of  the  same  tjotra  do  not  intermarry.  They  are  dividi 
into  Vadagales  whose  sect-mark  is  a  iialf  circle  of  white  earth 
with  a  straight  line  of  yellow  in  tho  middle,  and  Tcngalcs  whoso 
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rk  is  trident-shaped.     Shrivaislmava  are  well-raade^  fair,  strong, 
moscular.     Most  live   in  good  ono-storey  houttes  witli  walls  of 
and  flat  or  tileii   roofs.     They    are  great    eaters  aud  good 
Their  daily  and    holiday  food  is  the  same  as  tliaf.  of   the 
Hva  Vaif-hujiv  Brahmau»,  the  only  di£fereiiee  being   that  they 
D»  niore  lAmarind^  chillies^  aud  salt.     They  are  famous  for   their 
akill   iu    prepariug  a   ctveet   dit^li   called  ckilrdnnu  or  variegated 
food.     Rice  is  boiled  and  spread  on  a  flat  stone  or  a  tinned  platc^ 
r  oil  is   jwured  over  the  rit-e,  aud  it  is  left  to  cool.     Oil,  miced 
pondered  mustard  seod  and  chillies,  is  poured  into  an  iron  |)an 
auiJ  beatfd-  To  this,  when  hot.  cawarindjaicc  is  added,  and  the  whole 
I  allewed  to  boil  till  it  slightly  thickens.    When  it  begins  to  thicken 
,  ult,  jHsamum  powder,  cocoa  scrapings,  and  ground  mustard- 
>  are  added  and  the  whole  is  seasoned.     ShrivaiBbnavs  make  this 
into  small   bundles  and  carry  a  supply  of  bundles  when  they 
travelling.     WTien    they    halt,    they    bathe,    perform  the  daily 
orship,  and  cat  the  food.     In  dress  the  men  do  not  differ  from 
liber  Vai*nav  Brahmana.     The  women  wear  a  robe  and  a  bodice, 
except  the  widows  tbey  do  not  cover  their  heads  with  the  end 
;  their  robes-     Their  ornaments  do  not  differ  from  those  of   other 
Bruhmans.     They  are  hardworking,  cleauj  neat,   tlii'ifty, 
pcred,  hospitable,  and  orderly.     They  arc  generally  trailt;rs 
roouf^  changers,  aud  Government  or  private  servants.     They  are 
sfid  and   fix«  from  debt.     As  a  caste  they  are  on  a  par  with 
teshastlis.     They  eat  and  meet  socially  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
as  of  their  own  class  but  do  not  eat  from  the  hands  of  other  Brab- 
A  family  of  Ave  spends  about  .£2  (Hs.  20}  a  month  on  food  and 
ont  Vi  (Rs,  50)  a  year  on  dress.     It  costs  them  about  £+(>  (Rs.  400) 
to  build  and  about  4^  (Rs.  2)  a  month  to  rent  a  house.     Their  bou.sn 
goods  are  worth  about  £20  (Rs.  200).    A  birlh  costs  about  £2   10^. 
(Ra.  25),  a  throad-girding  about  £5  (Rs.  50),  a  marriage  about  £20 
(&.<).  200),  a  coming  of  age  about  £2  (Rs.  20),  a  pregnancy  about  £1 
■••     10).  and  a  death  about  £3  (Rs.  30).     Tliey  are  religious.     Their 
deity  is  Vishnu.     They   have  family   priests  who  are  called 
arf.     There  are  two  ytirus  or  spiritual  guides  among  them 
-d     Ahobalasviiini    and     Parkahisvilrni-      The    former   lives    at 
tiobnl  in  the  Madras  Presidency  and  the  latter  in  Maisur.    Both 
ti^acliers  travel  about  the  conntry  am}  lirand  their  disciples  with 
^ppor  seals  called  the  chakra  or  discus  ou  the  right  arm   aud  the 
'iiTii;A  or  conch  on  the  left  arm.     Their  chief  holidays  are  Makar- 
brdnf  in  January  -  February,  Vgndi  in  April -May,  Uixm'iHivami 
April-May,  Narsinh-jaijuuti  iu   May-June,  and  Krinliuujaiffinti 
Aogust- September.      They   keep  no  holidays   or    festivals    in 
honour  of  Shiv.     They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  aud  sootb- 
iaying.     Except  for  a  few  sectarian  peculiarities  their  observuuce 
cf  the  sixteen  sanskdrs  or  sacraments  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
Vaishnav  Brdhmans.     Sfime  of  their  customs  seem  strange  to 
str  Br^ihmans.     Other  Brabmaus  shave  the  moustache  only  on  a 
It's    death.      The   Shrivaishnavs  shave  the  moustache  during 
'  {Mrent'a  lifetime  because  they  hold  that  if  water  touches  the 
Dstache  in  passing  into  the  mouth  it  becomes  tha  same  as  liquor. 
Li  meats  other  Brahmans  a»  a  rule  serve  salt  first,  but  among  thu 
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TenRalo  Shrivaislitiava  supar  and  not  salt  is  served  first  Among 
Shrivaishnavs  it  is  cousidered  essential  tbat  a  man  should  ^ve  a 
portion  of  his  food  to  his  wife,  for  this  reason  pvory  nian*ipd  man 
leavos  a  portion  of  his  food  on  liis  plate  for  hia  wife,  and  Lis  wife 
takes  her  meals  on  the  same  plate  adding  fresh  food  to  her 
husband's  leavings.  Shriraisbiiavs  consider  glass  bangles  impare 
and  their  women  do  not  wear  them  after  corning  of  age.  They  hold 
that  a  woman  is  likely  to  sicken  any  time  after  the  eighteenth  day 
since  her  last  monthly  sickness,  and  so  after  that  day  they  do  not 
allow  her  to  cook.  Other  BrAhmans  do  not  wear  shoes  after  they 
have  bathed  and  before  they  have  said  their  «a«dA^«  or  daily  prayer. 
Shpivaislmavs  have  no  objection  to  wearitig  shoes  after  bathing, 
provided  they  are  sewn  with  leather  not  with  cotton  thread. 
Shrivaishnavs  are  bonnd  by  a  strong  casto  feeling.  Their  social 
disputes  are  settled  by  their  spiritual  teachers  ur  ytirus,  and  any  one 
who  disobeys  these  decisions  is  either  put  out  of  caste  or  fined. 
They  send  their  boys  to  school,  seldom  t^o  to  now  pursuits,  and  are 
a  rising  class. 

TailangS,  or  Teluga  Br^hmaus,  are  returned  as  numbering 
about  '2oO  and  as  found  all  over  the  district  except  ia 
BankApur  and  Navalguud.  They  include  five  sectiuus,  K^salnada, 
Murikiuadu,  Telaganya,  Vagnadu,  and  Velnadu,  who  cat  together 
bat  do  not  intermarry.  They  have  several  family  stocks,  as  Atri, 
BhAradvaj,  Qautam,  Jamadagni,  and  Kfiahyap.  The  names  in 
common  uao  among  men  are  Bhimayya,  Hamayya,  and  Somavya ; 
and  among  women  Oangamma,  N^gamma,  and  Singamina.  ^hoir 
surnames  areBhamidivaru,Gantigimipa(livaru,Inn«vftru,Kampnvara, 
and  KntavariL  They  are  tali  strong  and  dark.  Their  homo  tongue 
ia  Tolugu,  but  with  the  people  of  the  disti-ict  they  speak  impure 
Kdnarese.  They  are  grent  eaters,  and  have  a  special  fondoess  for 
Bour  dishes.  Their  daily  food  is  rice^  whey,  and  vegetables.  The 
men  wear  a  short  waistcloth,  a  waistcoat,  a  shouldercloth,  a  head, 
scarf,  and  sometimes  fihoea ;  and  tho  women  wear  a  mbo  and  a  bodice 
and  pass  the  skirt  of  the  robe  between  the  feet  and  tuck  it  behind. 
They  are  clean,  idle,  quarrelsome,  hot-tempered,  and  thrifty.  They 
aro  religious  and  keep  the  usual  Hindu  fa.st-s  and  feasts.  Their 
spiritual  teacher  is  yhankarAchArya.  They  believe  in  sorcery, 
witchcraft,  and  fiooth.saying.  When  a  child  is  born  the  midwife 
cuts  the  uftvel  cord  and  the  child  is  bathed.  The  navel  cord  is  not 
buried  but  is  laid  to  dry  in  the  lying-in  room.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  fifth  day  in  the  mother's  room  a  grindstone  is  laid  on  the  floor 
and  on  the  stone  is  sot  an  image  of  Satvai  and  the  child's  navel  oord» 
and  they  are  worshipped  by  the  midwife  or  other  elderly  woman. 
The  family  is  impure  for  ten  days.  On  the  eleventh  the  members 
are  cleansed  by  drinking  cow's  urine.  Boys  are  girt  with  the  sacred 
thread  between  seven  and  eleven.  The  day  before  the  girding  an 
invitation  is  sent  to  the  villaoje-god  with  music.  On  tho  thread- 
girding  day  a  sacred  &re  is  kindled  and  a  sacred  thread  is  fastened 
round  the  boy's  neck  and  his  right  arm.  Girls  are  married  between 
six  and  ten,  and  boys  between  twelve  and  twouty-five.  On  tho 
marriage  day  the  devapratishtha  or  marriage  guardian's  enshrining 
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attlielioasesliotli  of  tlie  bride  ancl  thebridef^roora.     Tho 

id  bride^i-noTn  urn  rubbed  with  tiirmerir  and  bathed  at  tlicir 

The  bridegroom  is  cari'ied  on   horseback   to  tho  girl's  io 

on  with  masic  an<l  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  made  to  staud 

stooU  faciug^  each  other.     A  piece  of  yellow  cloth  is  held 

tfaem,  luarriag-e  verses  arc  repeated,  and  a  sacred  fire  is 

,     A  turban  is  present<.'d  to  the  prl's  brother,  and  bctelnuts 

res  are  handed  tu  relations  and  friends.     Ou  tlie  second  and 

ly,  the  boj's  relations  are  taken  to  dine  at  the  girl's  honse, 

the  foanh  day  the  fade  or  robe  ceremony  is  performed  wliea 

"^8  relations  go  to  the  girl's  house  and  present  the  girl  with 

Its  and  clothes.     The  dead  body  is  washed,  dressed  in  a 

beet,  and  carried  to  the  bnrning  gronud  by  four  persons 

atnboo  bier.     On  approaching  the  burninfj  ground,  tho  bier 

red  and  a  atone  called  anhna  or  life-stone  is  picked  up. 

barning  ground  the  body  is  laid  on  the  pyre  and  burnt. 

the  body  is  burnt  the  chief  moarner  t^kes  an  enrthen  pot 

ith  water  on  his  Bhoulder,  and  walks  thrice  round  the  pyre. 

pound  a  hole  is  made  in  the  pot  with  the  stone  called  ashma, 

he  cud  of  the  third  round  tho  pot  is  dashed  on  the  ground. 

ws  are  thrown  into  water  and  all  return  home.     From  the 

I  the  niuth  day  a  rice  ball  is  offered  to  tho  dead.     Ou  the 

ty  all  the  adult  males  of  tho  family  go  to  a  river,  offer  cakes 

i  balUj  set  up  red  flags  six  inches  high,  and  ask  the  crows 

li   a   rice   ball.     As  soon  as  a  crow  tourhcs  tho   ball   the 

pour  water  and  sesamom-seed  over  the  life-stone  or  atthma 

ow  it  into  water.     On  the  eleventh  daj  the  family  is  purified. 

Ted  fire   is   kindled  in  the  burning   ground   and    money   is 

mt«d    among    beggars.    On  tho  thirteenth  day  tho  thrdddh 

osy  ia  performed  and  this  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  each 

1  for  a  year.     &icial  disputes  are   settled   by  men  of  their 

laste,  and  any  one  who  disobeys  the  common  decii-ion  is  put 

'  caste.     They  send  their  boys  to  school,  seldom  take  to  new 

1,  and  on  the  whole  are  prosjMjrous. 

,8,  or  Bet(»l-vine   Brdhmans,  are  returned  as  numbering 

[76,  and  as  found  only  in  Kod.     They  grow  the  betel-vine 

said  to  have  lost  position  beranse  in  growing  the  l>etel-vine 

forced    to  kill  insects.     They  were  originally  Deshosth 

►ns,    but  Deshasth    Bruhmans  neither  eat  nor   marry   with 

The   names  in  common   use   among   men    are   Atmdr^m, 

nd,  Raghuniith,  and  Shankar;  and  among  women  Lakshmi, 

i,  and  Sivitri.     Their  surnames  arc  Arankcle,  Arole,  Uhinge, 

tar,  and  Supekar.     They  live  in  houses  of  tho  better  class. 

daily   food   is   rico,    wheat-bread,    vegetables,    cunls,    and 

od  butter.     They  use  neither  llosh  nor  liquor.     Both  men  and 

dress  like  Deshasth  Brfihraans.     They  are  traders,  writers, 

ier«,  and  betel -vine  growers.     They  are  hospitable,  thrifty, 

kud  hardworking.     A  family  of  five  spends  about  £1  10<. 

a  month  on  food.     They  are  SmArts,  and  worship  all  the 

ic  gods  and  goddesses,  and  keep  tho  onliuary  Hindu  fasta 

Their  customs  do  not  differ  from  Doshasth  customs. 

ind  their  boys  to  school  and  on  tho  whole  are  a  rising  class. 
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Linga'yatS,  properly  Lio^Taato  or  Linfi^-wearerSf  are  foacj 
all  uvLT  tbu  district  with  a  strongtli  probably  of  not  less  thaa 
300,000  or  3847  per  cent  of  tbo  distriL-t  Hiudus.  Lingayais  ara 
callod  \'ir  or  Fightinj^  8baiva  f>9  yppuyod  to  SiuArts  or  Lukowarra 
Sbaivs.'  Tbey  boluug  t<j  two  lUQin  divisious,  Inymen  and  clergy.  Tha 
clergy,  who  are  generally  called  Jangams.  are  divided  iuto  two  flasHea 
the  Vhatasthalag  ov  rirfii-faj*  who  are  unmarried  and  the  OuruttlialaM. 
who  are  married.  Tbo  tbirty-oue  diWaioas  of  lay  Liuf.'iyala  may  bo 
arranged  under  three  groups,  four  cla.s.ses  of  Truu  or  I*ure  Lingajata, 
edxteen  classes  of  Affiliated  Ling^yats,  and  eleven  clas80&  of  Half 
liugayats.  Tbo  four  cinsscs  of  True  or  Original  Lingayata  are  Dhul- 
pdvads,  ShilvaQt«t,  Baujigs,  and  Fanchams^lis.  Dbulp^vadsor  Dnat* 
PuriBed  are  cousidcrpd  the  pnreBt  section  of  the  Liug&yat  laity.  TheJ 
are  very  religious  and  do  not  eat  with  any  othor  soction  except  when 
a  chief  priest  is  prosent.  So  strict  ar«  they  that  even  the  firewood 
and  cowdiing  ctikt^ii  with  which  their  food  is  c-ookod  have  to  bq 
washed  before  ihey  are  used.  When  they  bring  water  from  a  publii 
well,  pond,  or  river,  they  are  careful  to  cover  the  month  of  the 
watcr-vesael  with  cloth  that  neither  the  sun's  rays  nor  a  psseing, 
evil  eye  may  defile  the  water.  Many  of  them,  apparently  becauBO  thJa 
enn  shines  on  streams  and  pools,  draw  their  wat^tr  from  a  hole  dag 
in  the  rivor-bed  sand,  and  close  tlie  hole  aa  soon  as  they  have  filled! 
their  jars.  The  fc?hilvants  nr  Pious  aro  also  strict  though  lesa 
scrupulous  than  the  Dhulpavada.  Next  in  purity  and  religioofl 
Btrictoeaa  come  the  Baniigs  or  Trader*.  Last  come  the  Panchamsalia, 
ordinary  Ling4yats  who  are  nut  generally  carefnl  to  keep  theiv 
religious  rules.  The  group  of  sixteen  classes  of  Affiliated  Lingtiyata 
are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  their  calling  or  occu])atioii 
and  do  not  hold  so  high  a  religious  or  social  position  aa  the  four 
main  classes.  It  is  not  easy  to  eay  wbetlier  they  are  oH"sh<H>t« 
from  the  original  classes  whose  calling  or  practices  have  in  some  way 
taken  from  their  religious  purity,  or  whether  they  are  classes  who 
adopted  the  LingAyat  faith  after  the  original  members  of  the  sect 
ceased  to  allow  new-comera  to  enter  on  terms  of  equality.  Tho 
second  explanation  is  probably  correct.  'J'ho  third  group  of  eleveu 
classes  of  Half-Lingdyata,  in  allowing  their  girls  to  remain  uuroarned 
after  they  come  of  age,  and  in  their  slight  regard  for  ceremonial 
parity,  lean  towards,  or  perhaps  explain  tlie  origin  of  the  Ling&yati 
book  rules  against  child-marriage  and  ceremonial  purity.  They  also 
prefer  Jangams  as  priesta  to  Brdbmaus,  especially  to  perform  theip 
funeral  rites.  A  love  of  flesh  and  liijuor  in  many  cases  seems  U> 
have  hindered  them  from  becoming  proper  LingAyats.  An  account 
of  each  of  tho  Affiliated  and  Halt-LiagAyats  ia  given  under  it« 
caste  name.     The  details  are : 


^  Mr.  Rice  (Mviore,  I.  3S3)  uys,  those  who  adopt  the  extreme  vi«ws  (tf  the  Mct 
ore  called  Vjr  Snaivs  or  warrior  Shaiva  to  ahuw  their  poleinioal  zeal.  Acvordii 
to  Rn>«m  (Madru  Journal  of  Litemture  and  Science,  XI,  175)  (he  Vir  ShaivB  wf 
foniierly  warlike.  Kran  since  the  beginning  of  Hritisb  rale  they  have  twice  niiB«) 
iamrrectiooD  at  Kittur  U829)  and  at  Mungalor  [IUSI). 
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■  ■MDottthowTiMparktolj' In  tbooocuiu  rommi  but  kro  kitdinlol   in  the  UnUxaui 
■  <1  Iha  man  astaa.  1  Hmm  caifco*  v»  not  •bowu  tn  tb«  imoiiu  ratumi. 

Ajate  eay  that  tho  ling  which  tbej  wear  and  wor&hip  is  the 

rtibJM-t  of  worship  in  ludia ;  that  they  are  descended  from  the 

f  Sbiv  uftiued  Afjhoro,  Inhnnii,  Snjj'ojiita,  Tatpurtuh, 

,  and  that  tho  practice  of  wearing  the  ling  wnj^  introduced 

iT  (A.D.  IIOO-IIGO)  an  incarnation  o!  Niindi  Sthiv's  bull,  who 

Bed  the  Lingjiyat  religion  and  revived  the  worship  of  the  Itng, 

Bcein6  liltle  reason  to  doubt  that  thu  LiDg^yats  arc  right  in 

bing-   Umbov  as   the  reviver  of  an  old  form  of  worship  rather 

he  fouuiiyr  uf  a  new  faith. 

w*  was  the  son  of  Madiga  Raya,  also  called  Mandenga 
^ntri,  and  his  wife  Mndovi,  alno  called  Madida  nrasu  and 
ba,  Aradhya^  BrdhmaoB  of  Hingaleshvaram,  a  village  near 
"li  about  forty  miloa  south-eaat  of  Uijapur.  They  were  devout 
ipOTB  of  Sliiv,  and  iu  reward  for  their  piety  Nandi  Shiv'a 
born  in  their  house,  and,  as  the  word  Basav  in  Kanareso 
a  bull,  the  child  was  called  Bosav.  It  is  saiil  that  when, 
ty,  ho  was  being  girt  with  the  sacred  thread,  Basav  refused 
.r  it  because  it  entailed  tho  repeating  of  the  gdyairi  or  sun- 
H()  said  he  would  have  no  guru  or  teacher  but  Isbvar 
For  this  offence  Bnsav's  father  drove  him  from  his  house, 
■  siEtor  Akka  Nagainma,  also  called  Padmdvnti,  fled  with 
\  and  they  made  their  way  to  Kalynn  about  a  hundred  miles 
4  of  tiaidarabad,  then  (a.d.  lloti)  the  capital  of  the  oountiy 


pwne  18  bIki  written  Boxava,  BMavumk.  nod   BiuavAppa.     fWilaon's 
I  Colli!wti»n.  2ud  EkL  3eA).    In  Miidns  b«  ii  nlao  colled  Allaina  (ilrown  ja 
I  J«urn*I  of  Litenttiirv  ami  Hrionc«,  XI.  1Q1>.     Tho  <lotiiiU  uf  Uoiav'ii  life  vaA. 
lan  Ukcii  fruni  WiUon'a  McKciizie  CuUectloii,  2ri(]  Kilitioii,.m'i-3U7;  Madru 
!<»(  Ut«rfttiire  aad  Science,  \l.  144   147;  Rica's  ^[y»Oira  and  Coorg,  I.  210-211  ; 
lTl*!«t'*  Kibu4re«e  \}ynt^i\c»,  (>(MJ]. 

JArtdhyaa   *ni  Vir  Shxiv  llrrthmaiiB   (Brown  in   Kloilras  Journal,  XI.  144).     Tho 
» fBVftrend.     Tbey  are  snppo«oil  t-^  hare  joiucd  the  LingAyata  from  dotbouaI 
\%a  bsMT.    JaugatnK  do  not  oat  with  tlicm  bccauae  tbey  wy  tho  g6^iUn  or  snn- 
In  Modfma  thoy  an  bound  to  attend  liogiLjat  fonerala.     Ditto,  147. 
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aud  the  seat  of  BijjiU,  a  Jain  Iting  of  the  Kalacbnrya  or  Kalachur: 
dynasty  {1156-1182).  Basav'a  laaternal  uncle,  whu  was  minifltci 
of  police  or  ddndandyak  at  Kalyaii,  shellert'd  Hasav  in  hii 
house,  appointed  him  to  a  post  iu  thu  wervice  of  the  stat«,  aud  gavfl 
him  his  daughter  Gangamraa  iu  marriage.  Bauav  improvod  hi« 
fortunes  by  giving  his  sister  in  marriage  to  the  king.  When  hil 
uncle  died  tlio  king  appointed  Basav  chief  miuister  and  general 
Basar  made  use  of  his  p<}wer  to  dismiss  the  old  state  ofBcen 
and  put  friends  of  his  own  in  their  places.  He  spent  hia  wealth 
in  lavish  charities  and  endeared  himself  to  the  ma.sa  of  thi 
people.  When  ho  thought  hia  influence  established,  he  began,  u 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Jains,  the  Kmarts,  and  iht 
Vaiahnava,  to  preach  a  religion  whoso  adorutioti  for  the  iinff,  dishki 
of  Br)ihman.i,  and  contempt  for  child  marriage  aud  ceremonia 
impurity  revived  the  early  or  southern  beliefs  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people.  At  the  same  time  by  forbidding  llesh  and  liqaoc 
he  sought  to  win  over  the  Jains.  At  last,  Bij'jul,  either  enraged 
at  Basar's  conduct  or  stirred  on  by  the  Jains,  attempted  to  aeizo 
lum.  Basav  escaped,  routed  a  party  sent  iu  pursuit,  gathered  a  larga 
body  of  friends  aud  adherents,  and,  when  Bijjal  advanced  in  person 
to  quell  the  rebellion,  defeated  him  and  forced  Bijjal  to  restore  him 
to  hia  post  of  miuister  aud  geuoral.  According  to  Jaiu  accounts,  whea 
ho  was  restored  to  power,  Basav  dcterminoii  to  take  the  king^s  life, 
aud  finally  poisoned  bim  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhima  while  returning 
from  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Sildhai-a  king  of  Kolhapur, 
According  to  Jain  accounts  Rdya  Murari,  the  king's  son,  resolved 
to  avenge  his  father's  death.  Basav,  bearing  of  his  approach, 
lost  he*rt,  and  fled  to  Ulvi  in  North  Kanura  about  twenty  mitea 
south  of  Supa,  was  pursued  by  Raya  MurAri,  aud  linding  that  tho 
city  could  not  stand  a  siege  iu  despair  drowned  himself  in  a  well. 
According  to  Lingdyat  accounts  the  origin  of  tho  contest  between. 
Basav  and  king  Bijjal  was  that  the  king  put  out  the  eyes  o£ 
Allayya  and  Madhuvayya  two  of  Basav'sstaunchest  followers.  Basav 
left  to  his  frieud  Jagaddev  the  task  of  punishing  the  king's  cruelty, 
cursed  Kalytlu,  and  retired  to  Sangameshvar  the  sacred  meeting  oiE 
tho  Krishna  and  Malaprabha  about  a  hundred  miles  west  of  BeLUn. 
At  Kalyan,  soon  after  Basav  left,  uuder  hia  curso,  cocks  crew  by 
night,  jackals  howled  by  day,  there  were  eclipses,  storms,  earth- 
quukes,  aud  darkness.  The  people's  hearts  failed  them.  Under  the 
taunts  of  hisniother  Purvati  and  with  tho  help  of  two  Lingayat  saiuta 
Wallaya  and  Bomniaya,  Jagaddev,  Busav'a  champion,  swore  to  avenge 
BnKnv*s  wroug.  Tho  throQ  champions  smeared  their  bodies  with 
ashes,  took  swords  and  spears,  and  sturted  to  slay  the  king.  Before 
them  went  a  bull  goring  all  who  came  in  its  way.  They  passed 
through  the  palace  and  the  courtiers,  and  slew  tho  kiug  iu  his  hull 
of  state.*  They  came  out  of  the  palace,  danced  in  front  of  the  people, 
and  told  them  that  the  king  had  perished  becuu.sc  he  had  lifted  his 
hand  against  two  of  the  saints  of  the  new  religion.  Discord  fell 
on  the  city,  mau  fought  with  man,  horse  with  horse,  elephant  with 


^  Bijjal  wu  Blain  id  1I6B.    UmIxm  Journal  of  Lib  Mid  3denc«,  2U.  146. 
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itpphaoty  lUl  Kalyiii  was  destroyed.      Bapav  continudd  to   lire  at 

dmgBDieshvar.     He  waa  weary  nf  lifo ;  hia  task  of  reviving'  the  old 

mA  true  f&ith  was  doue  ;  he  prayed  Slnv  to  set  him  free.     Shiv  nnd 

l*4rvati   came  forth  fmm  the  /iti>7,  raised  Ba»av  and  led  htm  into 

A»  holy  place,  and  he  was  seen  no  more.     Flowers  fell  from  the 

iky  aad  hia  foUowern  knew  that   Basavn  haii  beon  taken   iuto  the 

taij.     According  to  Ling&yat  books  6a«av  waa  helped  in  spreading 

bsreiigioD  by  his  power  of  working  miracles.     He  turned  corn  into 

pearts,   found     treaaurea,   fed   the   hungry,   healed   the   sick,  and 

the   dead.       BasaT  spent  the  king's   treasury  in  alms  to 

ima.     A  noble  told    iho  king  who  called   Basav  to  accoant; 

LT    smiling  handed  the  key  to    the  king  and  the  treasure  was 

f(«otl  nntuuchod.     The  mistress  of  a  Jangam,  who   was  a  dancing 

pri,  envied  Gangamraa,    Basiiv'a  wife,  the  richness  of  her  robek. 

Jangam  asked  Basav  to  spare  him  one  of  his  wife's  robes. 

If  took  his  wife's  robo  off  her  body  and  gave  it  to  the  Jaugam. 

dresses  sprang  from  Gangamma's  body  and  all  were  given 

the  Jangam.^     The  leading  doctrines  and  rules  of  Basav's  faith 

nro  thai  there  is  one  god  who  guards  from  evil;  that  between  this 

i  god  and  his  worshipper  there  is  no  need  of  a  go-betweon  and  no 

need  of  sacrifices,   penances,  pilgrimages,  or  fasts ;  that  as  all  ling' 

vearers  are  ecjoal,  the  Lingiiyat  woman  is  as  high  as  the  Ling^yat 

nao,  and    that    therefore   she  should   not   marry   till   she    cornea 

«f  ige  and  should  have   a  voice  in  choosing   her  husband ;  that 

«  ftlt     ling-wciiTcrs     are     equal     all    caste    distinctions    cease ; 

tkt    a    trno     believer    and     /ing-wearer     cannot     bo      impure ; 

Atrefore    birth,  women's  monthly  sickness,   and   death   cause  the 

li&j^yat  no  impurity;  that  at  death  the  true  believer  goes  straight 

o  Shiv'a  heaven,  therefor©  his  soul  cannot  wander  into  a  low  caste 

Btu  or  an  animal,  theroforo  he  needs  no  funeral  rites  to  help  him 

110  heaven  or  to  keep  him  from  wandering  on  earth  an  uneasy  ghost ; 

that  aa  Shiv  is  an  alUpowerful  guardian  the  wearer  of  his  emblem 

need    fear    no  evil,   astrology  ia  useless  as  tho   influence  of  the 

tfam  is  powerless,  the  evil  eye,  wandoring  spirits,  spells,  and  charms, 

noofl  of   these  can  harm  the  Lingdyat.    Many  of  these  beliefs  are 

not  acted   npon   even   by  Shilvants  and    Banjigs   tho  strictest  of 

Dhirwnr  Jan^rams,  and  some  of  the  lower  claBSOs  of  Liiigdyats,  the 

Silia,  Pattft  SAlis,  and  some  of  the  Sadara  do  not  even  wear  the  liny 

khoogii  they  profess  to  be  LingAyats.     The   rules  against  observing 

eeremonial  purity  and  porfonaing  after-death  rites  are  kept  by  the 

;ber  classes  of  DhArwdr  LingAyats,  but   the  lower  classes  do  not 

ly  obey  them.     The  Dharwar  LingAyat  SAlis  either  bum  or  bury 

dead,  and  when  they  burn  the  dead  they  keep  all  the  after-death 

ies  observed  by  Brahmanic  Hindus.     Among  tho  Patta  SAli 

>yats  hirth  and  death  cause  impurity  for  five  days,  and  a  woman 

monthly  sickness  is  impure  until  she  bathos,  and,  even  after 

\g,  she  does  not  cook  or  enter  the  idol  room  for  three  days. 

Va  Tiews  regarding  the  nselesanesa  of  sacrifice,  penance,  and 

Wtug,  are  strictly  observed  by  all  high  class  DhArwAr  Jangams.     In 
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Diidrwir  though  the  Lingdyata  consider  the  ling  their  chief  god 
they  occasionally  worship  the  village  goddesses  Dayamara  and 
Dui^va,  and  sometimes  the  Vaishnav  god  Hanam&n.  The  6ani< 
practice  prevails  in  Biiipur  and  to  some  extent  in  Belganm.  In 
Kolhiipur,  Poona,  and  hit&ra  even  Ling&yat  prieate  do  not  Bcrnpl 
to  woriihip  the  Brdlimanic  gods  Ganpati,  Hauuman,  Bddba,  an< 
Krishna.^  The  feeling  of  caste  excluHivenefiH  is  stronger  ii 
Dhdrwjir  than  in  Bijdpur.  lu  Bij^pur  all  pure  Ling^yata  liki 
Banjigs  and  iShilvants  can  perform  i^t/r^/ia  or  initiation  ;  in  Dh&rw£| 
no  one  but  a  Jaogam  can  be  initiated  as  a  priest.  In  Dharwar,  as  i 
Bijipur,  Lingiyats  of  all  classes  eat  together  in  a  religious  hoase 
in  the  proseuce  of  a  Jaugam,  and  a  Jangam  can  marry  the  daughtei 
of  a  pure  LingAyat  a  Shilvant  or  a  Banjig.  In  Kolbapui 
neither  eating  together  nor  intermarriage  is  allowed  amouj 
the  different  classes  of  LingAyats.  If  it  was  ever  put  in  practici 
Basav's  theory  of  the  equality  of  women  and  men  is  no  longei 
acted  on.  In  Dh&rwir  the  position  of  married  women  is  ma' ' 
the  same  as  among  Brahmanic  Uindns,  except  that  special  honoi 
is  paid  to  the  Basavis  or  unmarried  women  devotees.^  In  Knlhapiu 
Pooua  and  SAtrira  the  position  of  Lingdyat  women  is  much  th< 
aamo  as  of  Brahmanic  women  and  even  the  Basavis  are  held  it 
little  respect.  The  Brahmanic  rule  of  early  marriage  is  strict^ 
observed  in  Kolhipur  and  Sdtara,  it  is  less  strict  in  Bijapar  and  ix 
DhArwar,  though  early  marriage  is  the  practice,  it  is  not  bel< 
binding,  aud  the  custom  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  passing  the  firs 
night  together,  even  though  children,  suggests  that  the  prcsen 
practice  of  adult  marriage  in  Maisar  was  once  prevalent  in  DhiirwAr, 
Widow  marriage  ta  allowed  by  all  classea  in  Dharwar,  and  in  Bijapar 
by  all  cla&ses  except  Jangams;  in  Kolhdpurtho  higher  classes  forbii 
it.  In  alt  places  widows  are  huld  unlacky  ;  in  none  have  they  to  los 
their  hair,  bangles,  or  bodice.  In  the  northern  districts,  in  Poona^ 
fciAUra,  Kolhapur,  and  Belgaum,  the  Lingayat  faith  is  declining 
and  many  Liugayats  are  adopting  Br^hmauical  ways  of  worshipii 
ceremonies,  and  gods.  On  the  other  hand  in  Bijapur,  in  Dhdrw^j 
and  in  parts  of  Southern  India,  Liug&yatism  appears  to  be  gaininj 
ground.*  In  BijApur  Mr.  Cumine  (1877-1879)  found  that  th 
preference  for  Jangams  over  Br^mana  was  oonatantly  spreading ;  iq 
DhArwAr  the  Ilgerus  who  a  few  years  ago  used  to  keep  the  BrAhmanio 
ritual  and  bum  their  dead,  have  lately  begun  to  bury  their  dead  ant 
call  Jaugams  to  their  funerals;  aud  in  the  Bastnr  platean  in  Ma~ 
a  number  of  Kois  have  lately  become  LingAyats.^  As  regd^^| 
the  future  state  LingAyats  believe  that  the  wearers  of  the  ling  an 
not  liable  to  transmigration.  According  to  his  conduct  a  LingAyat 
after  death  is  sent  either  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  and  where  he  ia 


'  Rima  Nigi)  a  SftUra  Jangam,  now  in  Boioljay,  has  in  his  house  iauucM  of  R&4lha. 
Krishna,  VirupAksh,  the  Ling,  Nandi,  th«  SlxAli^riio,  and  the  gocldoss  Vardani.  Au 
of  thMe  he  tlkily  warshipi.  Ue  saya  that  many  Jangomx  in  SAtira  and  Kolhipur^ 
worship  briUintauic  goda. 

^  Tlieac  BaaavtB  arc   probably   the  oolibate  wumeu  to  whom   Mr.  Browu  refen. 
Matlrai  Jouriial  Lit.  and  Sc.  XL  174. 

'  Bijipur  i^tatiatical  Accoont,  Bombay  Gazettoer. 

*  The  Kcvereod  J.  Cain  in  Ind.  Ant.  Vlll.  219. 
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matt  tbero  he  stays.  Tho  Lingdjab  belief  thafc  none  of  tbe  house 
orrits  can  come  hack  frees  them  from  one  great  Election  of  the 
BnQiman  ritoal.  They  have  do  offering  to  tho  dead  of  aeeamum, 
■cred  grass,  burnt  sacriBces,  new  moon  and  full  moon  rites,  and 
ponrings  of  water.'  In  their  disregard  of  after-death  rites  the 
liosiyatB  agree  with  the  Jains.  Jn  the  matter  of  eating  and 
iroMmg  the  Jains  and  Ling^yats  are  also  at  one.  Both  fnrhid  the 
■BB  of  liquor  and  of  animal  ^3od;  and  bold  that  to  take  life  is  the 
greidest  crime.*  The  Ling&yata  have  borrowed  their  prayers  from 
the  Yedas,^  and  so  have  the  Jains ;  and,  so  far  as  tho  doctrines  they 
tsacfa  are  confoimable  to  the  Jain  tenets,  the  Vedas  are  admitted  and 
quoted  as  an  anthority  by  the  Jains.*  The  Lingdyats,  instead  of  nsing 
UieBr&hman  aan-hymn,  uso  the  panchdkshaTi  or  five-syllabled  spell 
Famtufhivdtja  that  is  Glory  to  Shiv,  and  the  Jains  instead  of  using 
sun-hyrnn  use  the  6ve-syllabled  spell  NamasBiddhdya  or  Glory 
^the  SiddhoK  or  Saints.^  In  these  and  in  other  points  Jaiuism  and 
bUsm  seem  to  be  nearer  each  other  than  to  BrAhmanism. 
Ling&yab  practices  are  early  and  southern,  the  result  of 
'a  attempts  to  win  the  lower  orders,  and  of  the  inHuenco  of 
r-caste  men  who  at  first  were  let  into  the  community  and  rose  to 
rank  of  saints.'  The  resemblance  between  tbe  Jain  and  the 
ty»t  roles  about  eating  and  drinking,  about  tenderness  for  life, 
about  the  non-return  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  suggeiit  tlmt 
ly  Liugayata  represent  converts  from  Jainism.  This  view  finds 
npport  in  tho  ^t  that  tbe  strength  of  the  Lingilyats  is  iu  a  Vd^ni 
dua  who  were  formerly  chiefly  Jains,  and  that  the  Ponchams  or 
tchftmsilis,  another  leading  branch  of  Lingayats,  appear  to  take 
Dame  from  and  to  represent  the  fifth  or  lowest  class  of  Jains, 
leepised  community  to  which  all  widow-marrying  Jains  are 
led.  It  was  natural  that  Panchams  should  take  to  a  religion 
\%  did  not  hold  widow-marriage  an  offence.  Again,  after  the 
CTrrthrow  of  the  Kalachuryn  dynasty  of  Kalviu  and  after  tho 
•^ion  of  tho  Ho^sala  BaUdl  king  Vishnu  Vardhan  (1117-1138) 
»  .  nuibnavism,  the  Karndtak  Jains  were  depressed.   Their  power  was 


*  )I*i3ra«  JoariLKl  of  Utcmtnre  and  Science,  XI.  175. 

*nerv4^  of  the  Iin)^.-i^-&t  ad(1  Jain  dUlike  of  takiag  life  seema  to  be  that  It  ta 
I9  toldDs  life  that  the  vrorM  is  baaotfid  with  spirit*,  or  in  mcxloni  lougnue  ia  laden 
Vjib  MO.  Tho  Jain  disbelief  in  a  boqI  takes  away  from  the  faithfid  tho  chief  cauae 
if  Mint  production ;  it  destrofa  the  grvm  armj  of  family  jjhoKti.  If  no  ontside 
nml  la  killed  aud  therefor^i  cnrtiged,  spirits  will  pau  throuch  their  ciTx:le  of  lires  till 
tt^  vmma  and  the  wnrld  will  be  iiulesa,  that  is  ghostlest.  80,  also,  Liog&yat  family 
^toete  are  imposiibiD  fur  all  are  safe  cither  in  heaven  or  in  hell,  and  to  Lingftyati 
eeufaler  the  taking  of  life  the  deadliest  of  Bine  becaase  if  the  out«ide  apirita  were  not 
■erried  tbey  would  pue  throagh  their  phases  ol  life  and  cease.  In  practice  Hcknese 
•ail  tU  leek*  the  two  chief  furms  of  Hpirit  intluence,  come  to  Jaine,  Brdhmans,  and 
lia^nta  alike.  The  world  Bwanus  with  uutaidc  spirits :  neither  Jioeehvar  nor 
theuag;  Uioe^h  noduubt  nf  j(reat  raliie,  am  do  everything.  We  must  consult  the 
riui,  get  the  help  of  turmericn,  oxnrciHta,  M  Ieav«ii,  oowdnnK  ashes,  anjythin^  of 
■•nv>Kr worth  as  a  spirit  Rearer.  3o  in  pni>ctico  Jaina  and  Linii&yats  are  DOt  fen  given 
4»  ■^w-t«m  ami  magi*  thaa  the  corrcBponding  claasca  of  BnUuimnic  Hindus. 
>  Mftdraa  Journal  of  Literntiiro  aud  Science,  XI.  171. 
Asiatic  Rcanrcheii,  XVII.  243. 
.*  i.xii.  lU  Asiatic  Researches,  XVU.  273. 

*  JUaoae  Uie  Jangam  saintc  are  many  Pariiihs  and  women,  hnt  net  one  Brihinan. 
3b4nM  J<mTTu\  of  Lit.  and  Sc.  XI.  146.  The  LingAyat  worthies  axe  shoemakers, 
kuiScr*,  satl  weavers.    Ditlo>  15L. 
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goiDj^  and  Ibeir  guardiau  Jineshvar  failed  to  save  them  in  this  lifi 
and  gave  them  little  to  look  forward  to  in  the  world  to  come.  Thi 
ling  perhaps  could  not  save  the  wearer  from  tronble  in  this  world, 
but  it  ensured  a  life  of  enjoyment  in  the  next.  Basav^e  book  idei 
of  the  joys  of  heaven  may  have  been  as  re6ned  and  unreal  aa 
Jain's.  What  hiw  followers,  at  least  his  fij^hting  followersj  believed 
to  be  the  frnita  of  Itnj-worship  is  shown  by  the  garlands,  heavenly 
damsels,  and  feasts,  which  paint  the  true  believer's  iatnre  on  the 
Shaiv  Virgallas  or  Hero  tomb-stones. 

JaQgams/  literally  moveables,  that  is  Ziny-possessed  mortals,  also 
called  Ayyii.sur  LiiigAyat  priests,  uumbDringatraut  40^000,  are  fuuw 
all  over  the  district.  They  speak  Kanarese.  The  names  in  commoq 
nse  among  men  areChaugasayya,  MAllayya,  and  Hudrayya;  and  among 
women  Basava,  Mallava,  and  Ningava.  They  have  no  aurnamcs,  and 
are  generally  known  by  the  names  of  the  towns  or  villages  in  which 
they  live.  In  appearance,  in  some  respects,  they  resemble  Sanyl^ 
or  ascetics  of  the  8mirt  sect.  They  live  in  maths  or  rollgiooa 
houses  which  are  generally  one-storeyod  buildings,  clean,  ani 
cared  for.  Jangams  are  divided  into  two  classes,  Dhatasthalas  o 
Virakias  who  are  unmarried  and  Oitrtisihalae  who  are  married.  Tin 
Virakta  or  recluse  is  holy,  free  from  worldly  cares,  and  nnwcd, 
Viraktas  are  not  allowed  to  become  gurfts  or  spiritual  guides  or  to 
exercise  religious  authority  over  other  Ling^yats.  They  are  expoctcc 
to  spend  their  time  in  reading  and  explaining  the  holy  books, 
There  are  few  Viraktas,  and  they  are  respected  and  worshipped 
When  thoy  grow  aged  op  are  about  to  die  they  choose  a  soccesaot 
from  some  religious  and  virtuous  Gurustlml  or  married  Jangam 
family.  The  successor  is  generally  a  boy  under  ten  and  iii 
most  cases  is  relntcd  to  the  Virakla  whom  he  is  to  succeed.  Before 
being  made  a  Virakla  the  boy  is  consecrated,  l^o  Gurasthalaa 
are  a  class  of  LingAyat  clergy  who  become  the  gurum  or  spirituii' 
guides  of  Lingfiyat. laymen.  tJnlike  Lingdyat  lajmen  they  can  ool^ 
marry  maidens  and  not  widows  or  divorced  women.  Thoy  condnc 
all  religious  ceremonies  on  occasifins  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
under  the  direction  or  superiuteudeuce  of  Pa(<ifjy(i5  or  monastery 
heads.  From  the  Gurnsthala  class  boys  arc  cliostin  to  fill  the  office 
of  Viral-ta  or  Patdaya.  Virakias  and  Patdayas  never  Icavo 
their  religious  houses.  They  direct  their  chief  assistants  who  are 
called  Charantis  or  movers  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  house,  to  guthet 
the  money  grain  and  cloth  offerings  made  by  laymen,  and  generally 
to  look  after  the  aflairs  of  the  monastery.  The  Viraktas  &D( 
Patdaijas,  besides  their  Charantiftor  chief  active  assistants,  have  twc 
to  twelve  junior  assistants  called  Maris  or  youths,  however  old  thej 
may  be.  The  youths*  duties  are  to  bring  flowers  for  the  dail^ 
worship  performed  by  the  chief  priests,  to  arrange  the  vessels  aset 
in  worship,  to  light  lamps,  and  to  bring  fire  to  bum  incense  at  the 
time  of  worshipping.  The  Charaniis  and  Marts  are  chosen  whoi 
boys  from  Gurusthala  families.  The  Paidayas,  the  C/mratiiw,  an( 
such  of  the   Maris  as  may  bo  intended  to  bo  made  Paidayas  01 


aa 
ct9 


^  JftHBAint  ii  a  Vedic  word  and  mcjint  thftt  tboy  were  tiic  living 
deity.  Browu  in  Madru  JonrDalof  Lit.  uul  £c.  XL  liS, 
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}ry-hoads  aro  not  allowed  to  marry.    Tho  remaining  Marts 

w  Touths  aro  tree  to  marry  if  thej  choose.  The  Patdayas 
•ipEirintetid  all  religioas  work  in  tbcir  parish  wliich  includes 
w«  village  or  a  group  of  villages,  punish  religious  offenders  by 
patting  them  oat  of  caste,  and  lot  them  back  into  caste  ou 
payiug  a  beavy  Hnc  and  undergoing  religious  penance.  Besides 
Mkru  or  youths  the  ViraktaJi,  PaidayaSf  and  ChaTanlit  have 
nrwtta  to  cook,  to  bring  water,  to  wash  their  clothes,  and  to  make 
tbcir  beds.  Viraktas  lead  tho  lives  of  recluses,  and,  as  far  as  they 
euij  avoid  mixing  with  their  relations.  Qurusthalas,  though  they 
lire  in  the  monasteries,  lead  a  married  life  and  do  not  object  to  have 
their  relations  staying  with  them.  All  of  these  claesos  are  included 
^r.Jir  the  general  term  Jangam.  ViraktaSf  Paldayasj  Charantii*, 
»ad  Maris  bathe  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a  day  according  to  their 
purity.  The  incomes  of  their  malhs  or  religious  honses  consist  of 
money,  graia,  and  cloth  presents  from  the  laity  and  fines  paid 
by  religious  offenders.  The  heads  of  the  houses  are  either 
VirakUu  or  Patdayag  helped  by  Chnrantis  and  Marin.  A  few 
nre  under  Charantis  helped  by  Marls  or  youths.  Daily  in  tho 
irtiing  and  evening  ie  their  religious  houses  the  Virnk-toJi  and 
^aldavas  worskip  the  ling  and  deck  it  with  Howers.  Their 
(l)«cipfefl  vrash  their  feet  twice.  The  water  in  which  the  feet  aro 
first  washed  is  called  dlmlpridoilaJc  or  feet-dust  water.  Lingdyab 
Ufmen  sprinkle  this  water  over  their  bodies  and  on  the  walls  of  Ibeir 
booses.  The  water  in  which  the  priests'  toes  are  washed  for  tho 
M»nd  time  is  first  used  to  wash  and  worship  tho  stone  lings  worn 
nmnd  the  high  priests'  necks.  This  water  becomes  very  holy  and 
k  called  kuTuna  or  grace.  When  laymen  and  others  come  to  tho 
Mi^ioua  house  they  throw  themselves  before  the  Viraktan  or 
/  !  •<tyas,  receive  a  few  drops  of  karuna  water  and  sip  it.  Tho  priest 
giTL'-s  the  layman  a  cocoannt  or  other  fruit  from  their  own  hands  aa 
ft  blessing,  and  sets  his  right  foot  ou  the  visitor's  head  who  with- 
dmws.  Jangams  arc  great  caters  and  bad  oooks.  Their  daily  food 
is  rice,  wheat,  or  Indian  millet  bread,  michii  or  granulated  Indian 
mr.lot  boiled  in  water  and  made  into  a  hard  mass,  nmhll  or  rayi-tlour 
>;led  in  water  and  made  into  gruel,  vegetables  including  onions 
id  garlic,  boiled  butter,  milk,  curds,  and  pickles.  They  do  nob  use 
ill  or  intoxicating  drinks.  Somo  take  their  mcnls  once  a  day 
ly,  others  are  oblige^l  to  eat  several  times  a  day,  as,  when 
reral  laymen  invito  them  to  dine  at  their  houses,  they  consider 
discourteous  to  refuse.  The  Jangams  go  to  as  many  houses 
u  they  can  on  the  same  day,  cat  a  little  in  each  house,  and 
rithdraw.  When  they  take  their  meals  in  their  religious  houses 
mats  or  cloth  carpets  are  spread  on  the  ground  and  a  three- 
wooden  stool  about  ton  inches  high  and  ten  inches  across 

an  addangi,  is  set  in  front  of  each  person  who  sitj*  on  tho  mat 

and  a  brass  or  bellmetal  plate  is  placed  on  each  of  the  stools. 
F«id  is  served  in  each  plate  and  they  eat  it.  After  finishing  their 
meal,  the  priests  and  other  religions  persons  are  forced  to  wash  the 
plates  with  a  little  water  which  they  drink  as  such  water  must  not 
Q«  thrown  away.  When  this  is  done  each  person  wipes  the  plate 
•eC  before  him  with  his  shouldorcloth  and  sots  it  again  on  the  stool. 
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Any  of  the  brass  ptatea  may  afterwards  be  set  before  any  otber 
person  and  be  will  take  his  meals  out  of  it,  but  a  bellmctal 
plate  can  be  used  by  only  one  person.  The  VirhUtu,  PatdatjaSf 
Charantis,  and  Maria  wear  a  loincloth,  a  piece  about  six  inches 
broad  and  two  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  to  a  string 
tied  round  the  waist  and  the  other  is  passed  between  the  legs  and 
tied  behind  to  the  same  string.  Over  this  loincloth  the  priests  bafc 
not  the  laymen  roll  a  larger  cloth.  They  cover  thoir  shoulders  and 
tie  round  their  heads  two  other  pieces  of  cloth  all  of  red  ochre. 
They  wear  shoos  of  cotton  or  homp  cloth,  or  of  wood,  but  never  of 
leather.  Other  Jangams  that  is  QurwiUialae  or  married  priests, 
in  addition  to  the  above  dress  wear  a  coat,  and  like  other  LingAjab 
women,  their  women  wear  a  robe  and  a  bodice.  The  men  mark  the 
brow  and  the  body  with  wliite  asheSj  wear  a  garland  of  rudrdJcsh 
Eloocarpus  lanceolatus  beads  round  the  neck,  a  ckauka  or  cubical 
silver  box  the  upper  side  of  which  is  like  a  pyramid,  and  a 
gundgurdfji  or  round  silver  box  in  which  they  keep  the  liny.  Th& 
women  wear  silver  or  gold  armlets,  ear  and  nose  rings,  necklaces,  and 
waistbands.  They  are  honest,even-tempered,  hospitable,  and  orderly. 
The  daily  life  of  Jangams,  especially  of  the  VirkatiiBand  Patdayas,  that 
is  the  heads  of  the  different  religious  houses,  passes  in  perforraiug 
ablutions,  in  worshipping  the  Uvg«  which  they  wear,  in  receiving  th& 
adoration  of  laymen,  in  taking  their  meals,  and  in  reading  and 
explaining  religious  books  to  the  laity. ^  The  Patdayas  also  enqairo 
into  and  dispose  of  religious  disputes,  punish  religious  offenders  by 
fine  or  excommunication,  re-admit  them  into  caste  on  their  l«iyiug 
the  fines  imposed  upon  them  and  undergoing  certain  penances 
and  conduct  birth,  marriage,  death,  and  other  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Charantit  and  Maris  obey  the  orders  given  to  them  by 
the  Viraktns  and  Paldayaa.  Jangam  women  mind  the  boose  and 
sometimes  keep  inns  for  the  oonvonience  of  the  people  of  the 
town  or  of  travellers  belonging  to  the  Lingiyat  sect.  A  family  of 
five  spends  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  a  month  on  food.  A  house  casta  them 
about  £20  (Ra.  200)  to  build,  and  the  value  of  their  honso 
goods  is  about  £5  (Ra.  60).  A  hirth  costs  about  16».  (Rs.  8),  an 
initiation  into  the  priesthood  about  £2  10«.  (Rs.  25),  a  marriage 
about  £20  (Rs.  200),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  about  £2  lOs.  (Rs.  25).  a 
pregnancy  about  £1  (Rs.  10),  and  a  death  about  £2  10«.  (Rs.  25). 
They  are  very  religious.  They  do  not  worship  the  ordinary 
Brdhmanic  gods  as  Vishnu,  Ram,  and  Krishna,  and  do  not  respect 
Br^mans.  Daily  in  the  morning  and  evening  before  taking  their 
meals  they  present  flowers,  ashes,  and  sandal-paste  to  a  atoue  ling 
which  they  wear  bound  round  their  neck.  They  TOako  pilgrimages 
to  Ulvi  in  North  Kanara  and  to  Dhrisol  in  Madras.  Their  head 
guru  or  pontiff,  called  MnrgyasvAmi,  lives  at  Chitaldurg  in 
Maisur.  They  do  not  keep  the  sixteen  Brdhmanic  8nn9kdTs  or 
sacraments,  but  have  special  ceremonies  of  their  own.     When  a  child 


>  The  ehtnf  sacred  books  of  the  Lin^Aynts  are  the  Baaav  &ud  the  Diooa  Banv 
pHnlns  written  in  Hale  K&nnadA  or  old  KAnarvse.  They  contain  tales  and  miraculoos 
atorieH  r«Karilinc  their  yitrw  and  saints.  All  tltdr  literature  t«  more  popular  tiam 
leunieil,    Kioo's  Mysore  and  Coorg,  I.  383.  '"^ 
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b  born  iU  navel  cord  is  cut  aud  a  Liugdyat  priest  is  called.    When 

ibe  prieet  comes  he  is  seated  and  hh  feet  are  wasUed  with  water  ia 

a  brass  tray.     Tbo  water  is  called  dhulpddodak  or  foot-dust  water. 

U  is  rubbed  all  over  the  bodies  of  those  preseut,  and  a  few  drops  of 

it  art  sprinkled  on  the  walls  to  purify  the  house.    The  priest's  great 

toes  are  washed  id  a  cnp,  verses  are  repeated,  aud  his  foot  oro 

worshipped.  He  washes  the  ling  wluch  he  wears  in  the  water  iu  which 

hb  toee  have  been  washed  aud  the  water  la  called  hriya  pddodak 

or  holy  feet  water,      lie  next  applies  tho  brim  of  the  cup  to  hia 

lipa  and  aips  a  few  drops  of  the  water.     Tho  sipping  of  this  holy 

valer  is    by    the    Liuguyats   called  karuna  or  grace.     The   priest 

keeps   bis    hand   on    the    cup    for    about    half    an    hour,  during 

wlucb    pioQfi    Lingayats    bow    before   him    and  ask  for  a  sip  of 

har^na  or  grace.    The  priest  allows  each  person  to  take  a  few 

'  of  the  holy  water  from  the  cup  aud  then  washes  the  stone  Ung 

iir  «ears  round  his  neck  with  the  water^  sips  it,  and  rubs  his  fingers 

«Tw  bis  body  till  they  are  dry.  Next  the  priest  couaecrates  a  new  ling 

'      <•  Fishing  it  in  the  rest  of  the  karuna  or  holy  water  j  he  folds  it  iu 

.    oe  of  cloth  aud  ties  it  round  the  neck  of  the  babe  for  a  minute 

or  two,  then  gives  it  to  the  mother  to  take  care  of  till  the  child 

gruws  old  enough  to  wear  iL     The  priest  is  fed,  presented   with 

muney,  and  allowed  to  leave.     It  is  believed  that  on  the  fifth  day 

tke  goddess  ksuthi  comes  to  take  away  the  Hfo  of  the  child.     To 

pteaae  her  sbe  is  worshipped  on  that  night  and  cooked  food  is  offered 

to  her,     Tho  Lingdyats  say  that  this  is  not  a  pure  Liugayat  custom, 

bet  that  it  is  pnictised  by  their  women  in  imitation  of  other  Hindus. 

Oo  the  thirteenth  day  a  Liugdyat  priest  is  again  callcdj  aud,  aftor 

"^rforming    tho  foot-dust  and  holy   water  ceremonies,  names  tho 

.  and  blesses  it  by  laying  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  on  it«  head. 

ill  the  cvomng  five  women  whoso  tirst    husbands  arc   alive   are 

invited.     A  cradle  ia  brought  and  put  in  the  women's  rooms,  and 

6ro  lighted  lamps  arc  set  near  it.     Friends  and  kinswomen  present 

(he  mother  with  robes  and  bodices  and  the  five  women  put  the  child 

iaco  the  cradle.    Betelnuts  and  leaves  arc  handed  among  the  guests 

4ad  they  withdraw.  A  day  or  two  before  the  end  of  tho  month  several 

vomen   take  the  mother  to  a  river  pond  or  well  where  she  worships 

T,  offering  turmeric  paste  flowers  and   redpowder,  aud  returns 

a  pitcher  of  wat«r.     When  the  child  is  about  a  year  old  a 

igAyiiit  priest  is  called,  his  feet  are  washed,  aud  he  is  feasted  and 

>ntod  with  a  small  sum  of  money.     The  priest  holds  two  betel 

ives  in   the  form  of  a  pair  of  acissors  and  with  them  touches  tho 

longiHst  hair  on  the  child's  head.  The  barber  then  trims  tho  hair.   This 

lA  called  «adi  ^a'rt  sona  or  the  hair-cutting.     If   tho  hair-cuttiug  is 

not  pcrf ormod  before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  it  is  done  in  tho  course 

of  the  third  year,  and  if  not  in  tho  third  it  is  done  in  the  fifth    year. 

Tbr  hair  of  bojrs  ia  trimmed  at  uuy  time  even  after  their  fifth  year ; 

girls'  hair  is  not  cut  after  they  are  five  years  old.  Ling&yats  say  that 

they  cat  the  hair  of  girls  under  five,  as,  if  their  hair  is  long,  it 

aight  tonch  a  woman  in  her  monthly  sickness  which  they  believe 

woold    give    the  child   certain   diseases.      "VMien   a  boy  ia  about 

ten    the    diksha    or    initiation  is    performed.     When  a  marriage 

ia  settled  the  first  thing  Jangams  do  is  to  see  whether  the  partiea 

««  followers  of  tbo  same  gv,r\t,  or  spiritual  guide  or  belong  to  the 
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same  family-stocV.     If  they  have  the  same  spiritual  guide  or  if  they 
belong  to  tho  same  family-stock  they  cannot  niarry.      If  thoy  bavo 
different  spiritual  guides  and  belong  to  differem  family- stocks  a 
Lingayat  Ayya  or  a  Brfthmuu  astrologer  is  asked  to  cumimra  tfao 
horoscopes  of  the  boy  and  girl.  If  the  horoscojtes  agree,  on  a  hicky  day 
named  by  the  astrologer,  the  boy's  party  with  frieuda  and  kinspeopla 
go  to  the  bride's  house,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  Ling&yat  priest,  some 
respoctuble    men    of  the   town    and   6ve  women   whose  hnsbands 
are  alive,  mako  tho  marriage  settlement  and  fix  a  lucky  day  for 
marriage.     Boteluuts  aud  leaves  and  cucoa-keruel  are    handed 
the  guests  and  a  feast  is  given  to  tbo  bridegroom's  party.     A  few 
days  before  the  day  fixed  for  tho  wedding  the  bride's  party  send  a. 
letter  to  the  bridegroom's  house  with  two  pieces  of  bodicecloth,  five 
cocoanuts,  five  pieces  of  pulra-leaves,  five  «Acr«  of  rice,   five  lemons, 
five    betelnuts,    five    turmeric    roots,    aud   five    lumps    of    coarse 
sagar,  nod  ask  them  to  come  and  take  the  bride  in  marriage  on 
a  certain  day.     On  the  day  named,  when  the  bridegroom  lives  in  a 
different  village  from  tlie  bride,  his  party  with  friends  aud  kinspeople 
come  to  the  bride's  village  and  halt  at  the  boundary.     The  bride's 
party  go  in  procession  with  friends,  kinspeople,  priests,  and  music, 
aud  bring  them  into  the  village  where  a  suitable  lodging  has  been 
nuido  ready  for  them.     Next  day  at  the  bride's  five  small  earthen 
vessels  are  worshippotl  and  then  the  bride  with  a  few  friends  and 
relations  goes  to  the  bridegroom's.     Tho  bride  aud  bridegroom  are 
seated  on  low  wooden   stools  and  rubbed  with    sosamiim-seed  and 
turmeiic-powder  mixed  together  by  the  aui^elteriui  or  five  women 
whose     first    husbands    arc   alive  and    cotton    thread    is    wound 
five     times    round  them.      This    is  called   surfji  mttona  or     tho 
thread-wiudiug.     The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  then  taken  to  the 
bride's  house  where  a  priest  gives  them  karjtua  or  sacred  water  to 
sip.     Next  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  agaiu  rubbed  with 
turmeric  and   sip  holy  water  aud  the   bride's  party  carry  to  the 
bridegroom's  house  a  basket  full  of  sweet  eatables  and  provisions 
and  a  pitcher  full  of  water.  Tho  bridegroom's  party  receive  the  same, 
and  ])rescnt  the  bearers  with  cloths  and  betelnuts  and  leaves.     At 
the  houses  of  both  the  brido  and  the  bridcjiroom  the  family  gods  are 
worshipped  aud  provisions  are  seut  to  the  Lingtlyat  religious  houses. 
Next  comes  the  yur/a/a  whoa  either  the  boy's  or  the  girl's  party  or 
both  carry  earthen  pots  full  of  lights  to  a  Ling^yat  temple.     This 
closes  the  day's  ceremonies.     Next  day  married    women  rub  tho 
bride  and  bridegroom  with  turmeric  and  powdered  sesamnm-seed 
and  tho  priest  prepares  holy  water  and  gives  them  a  few  drops  to 
sip.     Tho  bride's  pirty  takes  cooked  food  called  misaluta  to  the 
bridegroom's    house  and  the  bridegroom  eats  some  of  it      Tho 
bride's  father   sets   the  bridegroom's  feet   in   a  plate  and  wsjihes 
them  with  water,  and  the  father  and  mother  lay  fiowers  and  red- 
powder   before  them.      The  bridegroom,  dressed    in  fine    clothes, 
decked  with  tho  marriage  coronet  and  ornaments,  and  rubbed  with 
vibhnti   or   cowdnng    ashes  goes  in  procession  on  a  bullock  to  a 
LingAyat  temple,  worships  tho  god,  and  goes  on  to  the  bride's.*    On 
reaching  the  bride's  the  bridegroom  is  seated  on  a  sofa,  new  clothes 

'  Lately  in  tmiution  of  Urihinant  ricb  Lius^yat«  have  b«gua  to  seat  the  bridoifroom 
on  a  hors«  uut«ftd  of  on  a  bnltock. 
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■sd  omamenta  are  presented  to  him,  and  tnrmeric  powder  is 
fobbed  over  bis  cheeks,  hands,  aud  foet.  He  is  led  into  an 
aaer  room  where  the  officiating  priest  conducts  the  religions 
prt  of  the  ceremony.  The  brido  and  bridegroom  arc  seated  on  a 
noe-fltrewD  carpet  which  is  spread  on  a  cowdunged  floor,  and  to 
Ibeir  right  two  unmarried  girls  called  balgudavuu  or  bride's  maida 
tn  Mated.  In  froot  of  them  are  set  the  pancha  kalaeha  or  five 
fMseU  one  at  efich  comer  of  a  square  and  one  in  the  middle,  and  into 
»ch  vessel  pearls^  precious  stones,  silver,  gold,  braes,  aud  copper 
coins  are  dropped.  Betelnuts  and  leaves  and  cocoanuts  are  placed 
the  vessels,  and  a  thread  is  pasiied  live  times  round  them, 
without,  any  break,  continued  into  tbe  hands  of  the  priest,  and 
into  the  right  hand  of  tbe  bridegroom.  The  part  of  the 
Dgimbroken  thread  that  is  tied  round  the  vessels  is  callod  surgij 
ud  the  portion  between  the  hands  of  the  priest  and  tUo  bridegroom 
kaUed  ffuru  Ktitra  or  the  priest's  boly  thread.  All  this  time  tho 
repeats  sacred  verses  and  the  bride  holds  the  bridegroom's 
i  himd-  The  mathjiati  or  Lingdyat  beadle  and  sexton  mixes 
1b,  milJc,  claritied  butter,  sugar,  and  honey  in  a  small  vessel, 
litni  some  of  the  mixture  on  tho  bridegroom's  right  hand 
lich  is  touched  by  the  bride,  and  fi?e  times  washes  the 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Tho  Lingdyat  priest  and 
who  are  present  throw  a  few  grains  of  red  rice  over  the 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  five  married  women 
ig  on  them  large  double  handfuls  of  red  rice  and  five  times 
_  lighted  lamps  round  their  faces.  The  priest  worships 
the  mangaUutra  or  lucky  thread  by  laying  on  it  flowers,  redpowder, 
ud  gTuins  of  rice,  and  gives  it  to  the  five  married  women  who  bind 
!r  round  the  bride's  neck.  The  part  of  the  long  thread  held  by  the 
and  the  bridegruom  is  cut  from  the  part  which  is  round 
■.  a  vefificls  and  is  tied  round  the  right  wrist  of  the  bridegroom 
nth  a  piece  of  turmeric  root  and  a  betel  leaf.  This  thread  is  called 
fvru  kankan  or  the  priest's  bracelet  Tho  five  married  women  tie  the 
tkread  that  was  round  the  five  vessels  together  with  a  turmeric  root 
nd  the  bride's  right  wrist  and  this  is  called  the  vadhu  kankan  or 
bride's  bracelet  The  bride  and  bridegroom  bow  to  the  priest, 
to  the  family  gods,  and  to  the  elders.  Friends  and  kinspeople  and 
the  Lingtiyat  priests  are  feasted,  and  tho  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
m»de  to  eat  from  the  same  plate.  This  ends  the  wedding-day  rites. 
Kelt  day  tbe  boy  and  girl  worship  tho  priest  by  laying  before  them 
Bowers,  sandal  paste,  and  grains  of  rice,  and  sip  holy  water.  After 
dinner  they  are  carried  thrnugh  the  chief  streets  of  the  town  in 
prooession  with  music,  drums,  fireworks,  dancing  girla,  and  light- 
ed torches  to  a  Lingdyat  temple.  There  the  pair  bow  to  the  god, 
offer  flowers  and  fruit,  and  the  whole  party  return  home  with 
the  same  state*  As  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  entering  the 
bouse  the  bridegroom's  sister,  and  if  he  has  no  sister  some  other 
girl,  stops  Ihem  at  the  threshold,  holds  their  feet,  and  makes 
Uwoi  promise  to  give  their  daughter  to  her  sou.  They  promise 
and  are  allowed  to  enter  the  house.  The  bride  is  then  made  over  to 
ber  mother-in-law.  The  bridegroom's  mother  sits  on  a  bullock's 
Mddlc  placed  on  the  ground  as  if  upon  a  chair  with  her  knees  open. 
Th/b  bridegroom   sits   on  her   right  knee  and    the    bride   on  her 
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Adibanjiga'rs,  Dumbering  about  8500,  are  fonnd  inall  snb-divi^ 
sions  of  the  distrirt  except  in  Hubli.  TheDsme  Adibanjigaris  derived 
from  the  words  adi  first  and  banjiffdr  hing&yat,  and  meaos  the  first 
Lingaj-ats.  They  speak  impure  Kdnarese.  The  names  ia  commoa 
U80  among  mca  are  Basdppa,  Mallappa,  and  Ntng^ppa ;  and  atnon^ 
wotnon  Basava,  Kareva,  and  Hallava.  They  lire  in  tiled  houses  witlx 
walls  of  8an-burnt  brick  and  mud.  The  houaos  are  neat,  clean, 
and  well-cared  for.  They  keep  cows,  baflaloes,  and  oxen.  They  ara 
moderate  eaters  and  good  cooks.  Their  daily  food  is  Indian  millet! 
bread,  regetablesj  curds,  and  milk, and  their  holiday  dishes,  in  addit 
tioD  to  the  above,  are  rice  and  sweet  cakes.  They  do  not  use  ania 
food  or  intoxicating  drinks.  In  matters  of  dress  and  ornameatl 
they  do  not  differ  from  other  Liagayats.*  In  character  they  are 
hospitable,  hardworking,  neat,  clean,  even -tern  pored,  and  orderly. 
Their  main  calling  is  to  trade  in  gniiu,  cotton,  and  other  ai  tides,  and 
to  retail  opium,  hemp-flowers  or  yinja,  and  hcnip-water  or  bhang. 
They  are  helped  in  their  work  by  their  women  and  children.  Theii 
calling  prospers.  Most  of  them  are  well-to-do,  and  they  make  good 
use  of  their  money  putting  it  into  trade,  not  boarding  it  and  burying 
it  like  many  other  classes.  Their  busiest  months  are  May  June  ana 
July.  They  do  not  work  on  holidays  and  their  holidays  are  tho  aama 
as  those  of  other  Lingfiyats.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  £1  (Rs.  10, 
a  month.  It  costs  thorn  about  £40  (Its.  40Q)  to  build  a  bouse,  an( 
about  45.(R8.  2)  a  month  to  hire  a  house.  The  value  of  their  household 
furniture  is  about  £30  {lU.  SCO),  and  of  their  dress  abont  £2  (Rs.  20). 
A  birth  costs  about  8*.  (Rs.  4),  a  son's  marriage  about  £20  (Rs.  2tJ0), 
acomingof  ageabout£2  (Rs.  20),  a  pregnancy  abont  10«.  (Rs.  5),  and 
a  death  about  £2  (R.s.20).  A  daughter's  marriage  costs  more  than  a 
son's  as  a  considerable  sum  has  to  be  paid  as  dowry.  Their  religious 
rites  and  customs  differ  little  from  those  of  other  Ling&yats.  They 
are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste- feeling,social  disputes  are  settled 
by  the  majority  of  tho  caste,  and  any  one  who  disobeys  their  deoisiona 
is  put  out  of  caste.  Thoy  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  school,  take 
to  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Gurjars,  or  Gujarat  VAnis,  numbering  about  148,  are  found  in 
Gadag,  Hubli,  Kalghatgi,  and  Navalguud.  Their  home  tonguo  is 
Gujar&ti  and  they  speak  impure  Kfinareso  with  tho  people  of  the 
district.  They  have  settled  in  Dhdrwir  as  moneylenders  and  billa 
brokers.  They  are  honest  and  thrifty  and  are  said  to  bo  careful  to 
keep  to  GujarAt  customs. 

Jains,  literally  Conquerors,  returned  as  numbering  abont  10,526, 
are  found  all  over  the  district.  TheDhilrwar  Jains  are  old  settlers  and 
have  no  memory  of  any  former  home.  They  seem  to  be  the  remnant 
of  the  community  of  Jaiiia  whose  faith  was  the  ruling  or  one  of  tha 
ruling  religions  of  the  Bombay  KarnAtak  from  about  1540  to  1763, 
They  say  that  an  ancient  Hindu  king  named  Ikshvd,ku  had  two  family 
priests  named  Parvat  and  N^rad  who  held  different  views  on  tho 
subject  of  animal  aacritico.  Parvat  sacrificed  sheep  to  the  god  of  fire, 
aud  Narad  sacrificed  parched  grain.  The  descendants  of  Parvat 
are  the  Brihmans  and  their  foUowora,  and  the  descendants  of  N&rod 
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Uie  Jains.  Acoordiug  to  the  Jain  books  tliere  wero  foroierly 
lirisioDS,  BrAhtnans  or  priests,  Ksbatria  or  warriors,  Vaishyas  or 
ititK,  and  Shudras  «>r  labourers.  Jain  Ksliatris  hftve  disappeared, 
Jittin  Brahmans,  Vaishyns,  and  Shudras  reranin.  Jain  Shudrasoro 
I  (slled  Jain  Cliatiinhas  that  is  iho  fourth  estate.  Of  the  whole 
1  community  and  especially  of  the  Jain  Chatiirthas,  those  who 
Dir  widow  marriage  form  a  sopamte  class  called  Jain  Fanch&ma 
^  J»io  Fiflhs.  At  present  a  Jain  of  any  of  the  first  four  classes  who 
?s  a  widow  joins  the  Panchams.  A  Jain  priesb  eats  from 
iy  of  ihe  nthcr  fnurclassos,  and  will  take  in  marriage  the  daughter 
flf  k  Vaiifhya  Jain,  but  not  of  a  Chatnrtha  or  of  a  Pancham  Jain. 
Jain  priHst**  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  no  one  bnt  priests, 
Ukd  Jain  Cbaturthas  and  Jain  Panchams  do  not  marry  vriih  eooh 
•tHrr,  These  rules  are  observed  only  in  the  Deccan  and  the  Rombay 
Kvnstak.  If  Kamiitak  Jains  go  to  Gujardt,  they  do  not  dine  with 
Oojar^t  Jains,  nor,  when  they  como  to  Dbarwar,  do  GujarAt  Jains 
Hoe  with  local  Jaius.  In  somo  past  timo  about  a  hnudrcd  families  of 
JuDs  committed  some  fault  against  their  religion  and  were  put  out 
rf  ra$te.  Their  descendants  are  called  Shatavallas  or  the  hundred 
bmilies  and  other  Jains  neither  eat  nor  marry  with  thom. 

Db&rw&r   Jains  speak   Kilnarese.     Tlie  names   in    common  nso 

uQQtig  men  are  Ahsrad&s^  Bulalriiya,  Jindds,  and  Padmanibbappa  ; 

iBil   among    women    Chandr^mateva,  Padmava,   Rajamatcva,    and 

BtnulbiLi.     They  have  no  surnames.    Their  chief  god  is  Jinoshvar 

whose  leading  shrine  is  at  Belgol  in  Afaiaur.     In  appearance  they  are 

"tmng  and  muscular,  some  of  them  dark  and  others  fair.     Most  of 

'L  -t  livo  in  bouses  of  the  better  class,  two  or  more  storeys  high  with 

~  ■■  U  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.     They  are  moderate  entors  and  good 

•    ik.1      Their  daily  food  is  rice,  bread,  vegetables,  dantied  butter, 

.'   >.  :i:i  !  '!  ilk.  Their  holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes  made  of  wheat, 

'  .-     .  Li;i:;n_d  butter,  and  spices.    They  take  their  meals  only  during 

'     i;iy  and  never  at  night.      They  do  not  use  flesh  or  intoxicating 

tifjiiks.     The  men  wear  the  loin  and  shoulder  cloths,  a  jacket,  a  rumdl 

cr  headscarf,  and  shoos,  and  the  women  wear  a  robe  and  a  bodice. 

Both  men  and  women  are  clean  and  neat  in  their  dress.     In  character 

Aey    are    honest,    hardworking,     thrifty,    active,    even-tempered, 

hcwpitable,  and  orderly.      Their  main  calling   is  dealing  in  brass 

a&d  copper  vessels,  in  cloth  silk  and  indigo,  and  in  money.     Some 

have  entered  Government  service  and  Jain  Chaturthas  and   Jain 

Pancliams  till  and  lalKtur  for  hire.     Asa  cla-ss  Jains  are  prosperous 

and  free    from    debt.     Socially  they  rank  next  to  BrAhmans.     The 

food    charges  of    a    family   of   five  are   abont   £1    10^.   (Rs.  15]  a 

month,  and   tbe  ynnrly  dress  charge  about  £5  (Ks.  50).     A  house 

oasts  abont  £50  (Rs.  5(10)  to  build,  and  abont  4s.    (Rs.  2)  a  month 

to  hire,   and  their  house    goods  are  worth   about    £10  (Rs.  100). 

A  birth    costs  about  £2    {Rs.    20),    a   thread -girding    about    £4 

(Ba.  40).  a  marriage  about  £30  (Ks.  300),  a  girPs  coming  of  age 

•boot  £1  lOfl.  (Rs.  15),  a  pregnancy  about  £1  (Rs.  10),  and  a  death 

aboot    £3    (Rs.  30).      They   are  religious.     Their  family  gods   are 

Cbakreshvar    and  bis  wife  Gomukha,    Dharanendra  and  his  wife 

FidmiTsti,    Lakshmi-Nirayan,   and   KshetrapfLl,   whom  the  head 

of  the  fomily  daily  worships.    They  do  not  respect  Brihmans  or 

c^  them  to  conduct  their  ceremonies.     All  these  are   performed 
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by  their  own  priests.  They  do  not  worship  Br&hmanic  godsyl 
but  keep  all  the  leading  Hindu  holidays,  some  of  tKem  in  a  wsyl 
different  from  tbo  Brahman  way.  On  the  G(inesh-chatuTihi\ 
the  bright  fooi'th  of  Bfuidrapad  or  September- October,  instead] 
of  worshipping  Gflnpah',  they  worship  the  sage  Gautam  under  the! 
name  of  dand(Zht;>  or  Gaupati,  and^  during  the  nine  days  before  I 
Dasara  in  October,  instead  of  worshipping  Venkataraman  like] 
DhArwAr  BrAhmans,  they  worship  Bharatariij  an  ancient  king] 
of  India.  They  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  shriue  of  PadmAvati  at] 
Hombas  in  Maisnr,  and  of  Gunesnvarat  Mudbidalt  id  South  KAnara. 
There  are  three  leading  sects  Balaikdrgana  whose  bend-quartera  araj 
at  Hombas  in  Maisur,  LakshmUhaingana  whose  head-quarters  are  ftt  J 
KolhApur,  and  Jindshaingana  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Nandanagil 
near  KolhApur.  The  Jain  priests  and  the  Kshatriya  and  Vaisbyfrl 
Jains  are  members  by  the  BalatkArgana  seot,  the  Cbaturlhaa  of  tbal 
Lakahmisbaiugaua,  and  the  Panchams  of  the  JinAshaingana  sect.f 
Kach  sect  has  a  guru  or  spiritual  teacher  who  is  a  Jain  ascetic.  Ha] 
gives  the  members  religious  instruction  and  they  support  him.  I 
He  does  not  try  to  make  converts.  Jaics  of  all  classes  believe  in-j 
sorcerers,  witches,  and  soothsayers,  and  consult  them  in  cases 
sickness  or  other  misfortune.  The  Jains  eat  twice  a  day  when  the  I 
sun  is  above  the  horizon.  Except  some  who  take  a  nig'ht  meal  ail 
night  by  stealth,  they  never  oat  at  night  for  fear  they  may  swallow  [ 
insect  life.  At  their  meals  they  do  not  wear  silk  or  wooUeaJ 
clothes  like  BrAbmans,  but  wear  clothes  made  of  cotton  or  of  hemp.l 
As  silk  and  wool  are  the  produce  of  animals  they  consider  thentl 
impure.  They  also,  unlike  BrAhmaus,  consider  it  impure  or  polluting'| 
to  touch  the  skin  of  a  tiger  or  a  deer  after  bathing.  Their  special] 
religious  days  are  eight  days  in  every  fourth  month  in  the  year  that  [ 
is  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  oE  the  bright  half  of  the  monthsl 
of  Aahddh  or  July -August,  Kdriik  or  November-December,  and! 
Fdlgun  or  March-April ;  the  eighth  and  fourteenth  of  the  dark  and] 
bright  halves  of  every  month  in  the  year;  dashapatva  or  ten  I 
special  days  in  every  month  in  the  year,  that  is  the  second,  fifth, 
eighth,  eleventh,  and  fourt4?onth  dayw  of  both  the  bright  and  dark,  j 
halves  of  all  mouths ;  Mangaia  irayoddHki  or  the  thirtennth  of  the] 
dark  half  of  the  month  of  KdriOc  or  November -December;  and] 
Sru^  ^aKcAami  or  the  fifth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month  o£] 
Jeihtfi  or  June- July.  On  all  these  days  the  Jains  either  fast  or[ 
take  only  light  food.  During  the  four  months  of  the  south-west] 
monsoou  that  is  from  June  to  October,  except  the  Jain  Cbaturlhaa] 
and  Jain  Panchams,  Jains  do  not  eat  cucumbers,  brinjals,  menthi  or] 
Greek  grass,  the  snakegourd,  nuggikai  Ouilandina  moringa,  onionSi] 
and  garlic.  At  the  time  of  worshipping  they  first  bathe  their  idols] 
with  milk,  curds,  clarified  butter,  sugar,  and  pieces  of  ripe  plantains,] 
and  then  with  water.  Th'jy  offer  sweet-smelling  Bowers  to  their] 
idols,  but  neither  the  leaves  of  the  luUi  or  sweet  basil  nor  of  the] 
hel  ^gle  marmelos.  They  do  not  sacriiice  any  animal  to  their  goda.] 
When  water  is  brought  from  a  pond,  a  well,  or  a  river,  it  is  never] 
used  for  cooking  and  drinking  until  it  has  been  strained  in  a  cloth] 
to  remove  insects.  When  a  Jain  makes  his  obeisance  to  a  prie8t| 
be  joins  his  hands  and  says  NaTnosfu  or  My  reverence.  If  ho  it] 
a  common  person  tho  priest  in  reply  says  Punya-vriddhirastu  orj 
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Mmt  merit   grow ;   if  the  priest  be  a  great  and  holy  man  he  saya 
Smharma-t'tiddhirastu  or  May  religion  prosper.    A  Jain    must 
|ite   away    ten    thiogs     in    charity,     food,    protection,  medicine, 
MOcatioD,  gold,  silver,  a  girl  in  marriago,  a  cow,  a  horse,  and  a 
<K  of  ropes  or  hags  to  draw  water  from  a  well.     When  a  Juin 
icto  holy  water  from  his  priest  he  does  not  sip  it  like  a  Br&hmsQ 
nt  ibrows  it  on  his  head.    Jaios  keep  most  of  the  sixteen  Racramcnts 
<ff  Mnakdrs  like  Brahmans.     When  a  child  is  born  its  navel  cord  is 
cat,  the  mother  and  the  child  are  bathed,  and  some  honey  and 
eaator-oil  are  put  into  the  babe's  mouth  by  any  ono  but  its  father. 
Od  the  third  day  a  Jain  priest  comes  and  worships  the  family  idola 
sod  offers    them   food.     On  the  fifth  night  the  goddess    fSathi  is 
vonhipped,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day  the  child  is  named  and  cradled 
bjiU  paternal  annt.     On  (be  eleventh  day  all  the  members  of  the 
iwuly  bathe,  a  feast  is  given  to  Jain  priests,  and  the  family  becomes 
p«r«.     On  some  day  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  the  mother 
lod  the  child  are  bathed  and  taken  to  a  temple  and  the  child  is 
oted   to   the  god.    The    mother  and  child   are  taken    to    a 
where  she  worships  water,  gives  hetelnnts  and  leaveR  to  several 
whose  husbands  are  ^tre,  and  returns  home  with  the  child 
a  pitcher  full  of  water.     When   a  girl  comes  of  age  she  ia 
ed  with  flowers  and  ornaments  and  is  made  to  sit  for  three 
dajs  in  a  shed  made  of  paper  and  tinsel.     On  the  fourth  day  she 
iirabbed  with  oil  and  bathed  in  warm  water.     Within  sixteen  dnys 
from  the  day  she  came  of  age  a  lacky  day  is  chosen,  certain  religious 
ntfs  are  gone  through,  a  feast  is  given  to  members  of  the  caste,  and 
the  ffirl  and  her  husband  are  sent  together  into  the  marriage  room, 
finnog  the  third  month  of  a  woman's  first  pregnancy  the  things 
ibixnay  have  a  craving  for  are  given  to  her,  and,  on  the  last  day  of 
l&e  third  month,  the  girl  is  taken  to  a  temple  whore  vegetables  are 
offsred  in  honour  of  the  gods.     On  the  last  day  of  the  fifth  month  the 
«Bgetab1e-o£Fering  is  repeated.     In  the  seventh  month  of  her  preg- 
Ducy  the  girl  isgivenagre*.m  robe  and  a  bodice  and  fromthen  till  she 
ii  broQght  to  bed  she  is  specially  well  fed.     Ihe  dead  ore  burnt  and 
iJie  fam  il  v  is  impure  for  ten  days  among  Jain  priests,  for  eleven  days 
MDong    Kshatriya  and  Vaiuhva  Jains,  and  for  fifteen  days  among 
-    Chatarthas  and  Panchama     Child    marriage,  widow  marriage,  and 
■^ygainy  are  allowed,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.     In  Maisur  Jain 
^^pift  BTB  not  married  until  they  come  of  ago.     The  members  of 
^^vh  <iIa88  of  Jains  are  hoond  together  as  a  body.     Minor  social 
^Wpole«  are  settled  by  their  priests  and  graver  quarrels  by  their 
ptnu  or  spiritual  gnides.   Any  one  who  disobeys  a  guru's  decision  is 
put  oDk  of  caste.     Caste  authority  is  growing  weaker  day  by  day. 
lltej  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  school,  do  not  take  to  new  pursuits, 
ind  are  a  rising  clas^. 

La'ds,  or  South  Oujara'tis,  numbering  about  1476,  are 
foand  all  over  the  district  except  in  Kod.  They  say  that  their 
•n«*tora  formerly  lived  in  Northern  India,  and  came  and  settled 
in  Dhinivar  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  They  speak  impure 
KAnarese.  The  names  in  common  nso  among  men  are  Ishvarfippa, 
Krisuippa.  and  Subray&ppa ;  and  among  women  Kristava,  Subha- 
4rf*ra,  and   TelUva.     They  have  no  euraamos.     Their   family  goda 
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are  KriaUua  and  Pdndurang,  and  their  family  goddesses  Talja 
Bhavdni  and  Ycllava.  They  aro  fair,  strong,  and  maBcular,  more 
like  Sbirapig  than  any  other  class.  They  have  large  eyes,  high 
noaea,  thin  lipa,  low  cUeek-bonoa,  and  round  cheeks.  They  live  in 
tiled  houses  with  walls  of  stone  and  mud.  The  houses  have  gene- 
rally three  or  four  rooms  and  are  clean  and  well  cared  for.  Tb^ 
keep  cows  and  she-buffuloos  and  drink  their  milk.  They  ara 
moderate  eaters,  but  poor  cooks.  Their  daily  food  is  Indian  millet- 
bread,  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables  ;  and  their  special  holiday  dishes 
are  sweet  cakes  made  of  wheut-floiir,  molasses,  pulse,  and  clarified 
butter.  They  do  not  uso  animal  food  or  intoxicating  drinks.  Thfl 
men  wear  tho  loiu  and  shouldercloths,  &  jacket,  and  a  rumul 
headscarf ;  and  the  women  a  robe  and  bodice.  Some  of  the  womei 
pass  the  skirt  of  the  robe  between  the  feet  and  tuck  it  into  the  wwi 
behind ;  others  let  the  skirt  fall  like  a  petticoat.  Both  men  and 
women  are  clean  and  nuat  in  their  dress.  The  men  wear  gold 
silver  ear  and  finger  riugs,  aud  the  women  wear  ear  finger  nose  am 
toe  rings,  necklaces,  wiiist  bands,  and  chains.  They  are  cleaOj 
neat,  even- tempered,  hospitable,  honest,  and  orderly,  but  idle.  The 
main  calling  of  the  most  important  subdivision,  the  Kshatriya  Lddsi 
is  deahng  in  perfumes.  Tlicir  calling  is  prosperous  and  they  arai 
free  from  debt.  Their  busy  months  are  April,  May,  October,  and 
November.  Tht*y  eat  from  the  hands  of  Brahmaua  and  the  membem 
of  their  own  subdivision  only-  A  faiuily  of  five  spends  about  £1  lOt. 
(Ks.  15)  a  month  on  food.  A  house  costs  about  £30  (Us.  300)  to 
build  and  about  2*.  (Re.  1)  a  month  to  rent.  The  value  of  their 
bouse  goods  is  about  £20  (Us.  200),  and  of  thoir  clothes  about 
£4  (Rs.  40).  A  birth  costs  about  £1  10«.  (Rs.  15),  a  marriage 
about  £20  (Rs.  200),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  about  £5  (Rs.  50),  a 
pregnancy  about  £2  10*.  (Rs.  25),  aud  a  death  about  £o  (Rs.  oO) 
A  daughter's  marriage  costs  more  than  a  sou's  as  a  dowry  is  pai( 
to  the  bridegroom.  They  are  religious.  They  respect  BrdhmanB 
and  call  them  to  conduct  their  marriages.  They  make  pilgrimages 
to  Tuljiipur  and  Pandharpur,  and  keep  the  leading  Hindu  iinlidaya 
They  have  a  <)uru  or  spiritual  guide  who  lives  at  Benares.  He  does 
not  try  to  gain  new  followers  and  is  a  GosAvi  by  caste.  They 
believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  soothsaying.  "When  a  child  ifl 
born  its  navel  cord  is  cut  and  the  child  and  the  mother  are  bathed. 
On  the  fifth  day  the  goddess  Sathi  is  worshipped  and  friends  and 
kinspeople  are  feasted.  On  ths  thirteenth  the  child  is  cradled  and 
named.  For  three  months  the  mother  worships  tho  goddess  Satht 
every  Monday.  At  the  end  of  the  third  month  the  child  is  carried 
to  a  temple  and  presented  to  the  idol,  plantains  and  betel  arc  offered 
to  the  deity,  and  the  child  is  brought  home.  Nothing  further  is 
done  till  marriage.  Tho  day  befoi-e  tho  wedding  a  feast  called 
devantta  or  god-dinner  is  given  in  honour  of  tho  family  gods,  and, 
on  the  wedding  day,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  rubbed  with 
turmeric,  bathed,  and  made  to  sit  on  a  raised  seat.  The  Brahman 
priest  repeats  verses  and  throws  red  rice  over  the  heads  of  the 
couplo.  This  completes  tho  marriage.  Tho  dead  are  buried  and  the 
family  is  held  impure  for  ten  days.  Some  funeral  rites  are  pep- 
formed  from  the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth  day,  and  on  the  thirteenth 
day  a  feast  is  given  to  men  of  the  caste.     They  ore  bound  together 
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Caste  dispntos  are  BOttJed  by  tlioir  guru  or  spiritiiiil 
or  by  a  majority  of  the  casteinen.  Any  one  who  disobeya 
cir  dfTcisions  is  pnt  ont  of  caste.  Ue  i»  again  admitted  on  payiug 
0  caisle-people  u  6ue  of  £1  (Its,  lU).  Thoy  sond  thoir  boys  and 
1^  to  a^^tiool,  take  to  no  new  pursuite,  and  on  the  wholo  are  a 
lady  olass. 

Lava'nas,  or  Pack-bullock  Carriers,  numboring  about  414(ij  arc 
^od  all  over  the  district.  They  generally  live  near  forests  or  on 
lb.  They  speak  a  mixture  of  MaratUi  aud  Hiudustdai.  The 
nies  in  oommon  use  among  moa  are  Imam,  Jj&lUf  Mansi,  Hnpa, 
leda,  and  Valya ;  and  among  women  Dhavi,  D^mali,  Jaki,  and  Siti 
tey  hiLve  do  eamames  and  uo  subdivisions.  Their  family  god  is 
plcataraman.  yumetimes  Bedars,  KnjputSj  Dbods,  and  Musal- 
las  join  thoir  parties  aud  dress  aud  trade  like  them  and  then  thoy 
to  are  called  Lar^lnas.  Thuugh  they  do  not  marry  or  eat  together, 
[  go  by  the  uame  of  Lavduas.  In  appearance  tho  Lavunae  proper 
p  fitout,  abort,  and  dark  brown.  Most  of  them  live  in  thatched 
luaes.  They  never  Uve  in  flat-roofed  or  tiled  honaes  because  they 
f  that  one  of  their  ancestors  built  a  Quo  flut-roofcd  houee  aud  he 
td  hia  family  forthwith  died.  Thoir  daily  food  is  bread  made  of 
heat  or  Indian  millet,  rice,  poise,  and  vegetables.  Thoy  a]so  eat 
nfleahof  6sh,  fowls,  and  sheep.  They  are  inbemperate  iu  the 
Ijaf  intozic^ting  drinks.  Tho  men  wear  a  loincloth  or  trousers, 
^boidercloth,  and  a  nimtil  or  headscarf  round  which  they  some- 
Hb  tie  a  belt  of  red  cloth  sewn  with  shells,  aud  hold  in  their 
Hfl  a  cloth  bag  fantastically  studded  with  shells.  Tho  women 
^B  A  gowu  called  pftviia  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles,  and  a  bodice 
|Ri  hachli^  and  fix  a  scarf  called  iukdi  to  the  left  of  the  waist, 
rnr  it  over  the  right  shoulder  aud  head,  and  allow  it  to  fall  loose 
\  the  left  shoulder.  Thoy  braid  their  hair  in  three  places,  a  main 
aid  behind  the  head,  and  another  in  a  small  rope-like  stripe  above 
oh  car.  If  they  are  married  they  fix  to  each  of  the  smnll  braids 
Inlf  ball  cnl led  ghugrt  made  of  brass  and  silk  or  cotton  thread 
tigea.  These  balls  are  the  signs  of  marriage  and  are  always 
IJK  on  the  temples  except  whon  thoy  are  bathing.  In  addition 
He  balls  a  bell-shaped  tube  with  fringes  of  silk  is  tied  to  the 
^K>(  the  two  email  braids.  The  tube  hangs  over  the  cheeks  and 
^k  about  and  sirikcs  the  cheeks  while  walking.  They  do  not 
^klass  bangles  like  other  Iliudn  womoU]  but  cover  both  arms 
l^uui  elbow  to  the  wrist  with  brass  or  ivory  rings.  Lavilnns 
B  honesty  hardworking,  and  orderly,   but  extremely  dirty  and 

r  Their  main  calling  is  carrying  goods  on  bullocks  or 
%nd  hkbouring  whou  they  can  fiud  nothing  to  carry.  A  few 
in  grain.  Tho^-  rnuk  socially  as  Shudras  that  is  as  low  class 
bdos.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  £1  10«.  (Bs.  15}  a  mouth  ou 
>d.  A  birth  costs  about  4«.  (Rs.  2),  a  boy's  marrif^  about  £4 
•.  40)  including  a  dowry  of  £2  (Rs.  20),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  4*. 
•,2),  »  pregnancy  2«.  (Be.  1).  aud  a  death  12*.  (Rs.  0).  Their 
nily  goa  is  Venkataraman  whose  image  thoy  keep  tied  iu  a 
ndle  in  their  houses  aud  worship  it  ouce  or  twice  a  year. 
\n  have  no  guru  or  spiritual  guide  and  they  do  not  call 
fimuuks  or  other  priests  to  their  religious  ceremonies.  At  their 
Uriages  the  cutite  people  meet,  thQ  bride  aud  bridegroom  M9 
•  OS— 10 
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rubbed  with  turmeric  aod  oil,  bathed,  and  decked  with  fine 
clothes  and  ornikUieubSj  their  heads  arc  knockeil  together,  a  feaat 
is  given  to  the  caste,  aud  tho  ceremony  is  over.  The  dead  aro 
buried,  aud  no  fuuonil  ritea  are  performed.  Child  anJ  widow 
marriage  aud  polygamy  are  practised,  but  not  polyandry.  They 
beliovo  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  soothsaying.  They  are  not  boaod 
together  as  a  body,  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  do  not  take 
to  new  pursnit«,  and  are  a  falling  claea. 

Linga'yat  Va'niS.  or  Banjigs,  returned  aa  numbering  about 
21,787,  aro  found  all  over  the  district.  Banjig  is  the  Kinart'se  form 
of  the  word  Vani  from  the  Sanskrit  vnnik  a  trader.  The  names  in 
common  use  among  men  are  Basippa,  Khandappa,  and  RndrtLppa; 
and  among  women  Basamma,  Ningamma,  and  Shiramma.  Tney 
have  no  surnames  except  place  or  calling  names.  Their  family 
god  is  Virabhadra,  and  their  family  goddess  is  PArvati.  Both  men 
and  women  are  dark,  short,  aud  strongly  made.  )Their  home 
tongue  is  Kdnarese.  They  Htc  in  one  or  two  sboreyed  houses  with 
walls  of  mud  and  sun-burnt  bricks,  and  terraced  or  tiled  roofs.  Their 
house  goods  include  cooking  vessels,  metal  plates,  cots,  a  grinding 
atone,  a  scone  mortar  and  pestle,  and  low  wooden  stools.    They  are 

treat  eaters  and  good  cooks  and  strict  vegetarians,  neither  eatinff 
esh  nor  driukiug  liquor.  Their  daily  food  is  millet-bread,  boiled 
pulse,  cooked  rice,  vegetables,  onions,  and  garlic  They  eat  from 
brass  plates  placed  before  them  on  low  stools.  On  holidays  ia 
addition  to  their  ordinary  food  they  prepare  a  variety  of  dishes,  the 
chief  of  which  arc  godihuggi  or  wheat  rice  molasses  and  milk  boiled 
together,  hulgi  or  stuffed  cakes,  as  well  as  the  cakes  called  hundit, 
kadfeus,  karchikais,  and  vades.  The  men  wear  a  waistcloth,  a 
shouldorclolh,  a  jacket  or  a  long  coat,  a  headscarf,  and  shoes,  and 
the  women  a  robe  and  bodice  without  passing  the  skirt  of  the 
robe  between  their  legs.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and 
clean  in  their  dress  and  have  clothes  enough  both  for  daily 
wear  aud  for  special  occasions.  The  men  wear  gold  or  silver  ear 
and  finger  rings  and  the  women  wear  gold  ear  and  nose  rings, 
silver  or  brass  toe-rings,  gold  bracelets,  and  silver  anklets.  The 
women  either  braid  their  hair  or  tie  it  iuto  knots.  They  apply 
black  salve  to  their  teeth  and  tattoo  parts  of  their  brows  and  cheeks, 
and  their  chius,  hands,  aod  feet.  The  print  on  tho  brow  is  a  black 
dot  or  a  crescent  with  a  black  dot  inside.  The  marks  on  the  ohin 
and  cheeks  are  simple  dots  and  on  the  arms  single  or  double  snakes. 
The  Banjigs  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  hospitable,  aud  clean,  bat 
law-going  and  quarrelsome.  Their  main  calling  is  trade.  Some 
own  land  aud  a  few  are  in  Government  service.  As  a  class  ti 
are  well-to-do,  few  of  them  being  in  debt.  A  family  of  five  ap 
about  £1  10<.  (Rs.  15)  a  month  on  food.  It  costs  them  about 
(Rs.  500)  to  build  a  house  and  about  4s.  (Rs.  2)  a  month  to  rent 
A  birth  costs  1G«  to  £1  12*.  (Rs.  8-16),  a  marriage  about 
(Rs.  200),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  about  \0e.  (R«.5),  and  a  di  _ 
about  £1  (Rs.  1 0).  They  are  religious,  and  believe  strongly  in  sooth 
wiying,  sorcery,  and  ghosts.  The  chief  object  of  their  worship  is 
Shiv  in  tho  form  of  the  ling  which  both  men  and  women  hang  in  a 
silver  box  from  the  neck.  The /1T19  which  is  generally  of  slate  ia 
covered  with  a  paste  of  powdered  slate,  cowduug  ashes,  and  marking- 
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laobee.  Baojiga  keep  most  leading  Hindu  holidays  and  go  on 
%g&  to  Ulviin  Kdnara  and  to  MallikArjtin  on  the  Parvat  bills 

forth  Arkot.  They  have  a  guru  or  spiritual  guide  named 
MsrgnsT&nii  who  lives  at  Chitaldurg  in  North- West  Maisur.  He 
aikes  visitation  toui-s  once  ia  three  or  fonr  years,  gathering 
(HDtribtitioQs  from  his  adhcreuts,  and^in  return,  giving  sacred  ashes 
rihhiUi  and  water  in  which  his  feet  have  been  washed.  Thongh 
Banji^^  allow  early  marriages  they  are  in  no  way  hound  to  marry 
Ifaeir  danghtcrs  before  they  come  of  age.  Widow  marriage  and 
polygamy  are alluwed;  polyandry  is  unknown.  Moetof  their  customs 
and   religions  rites  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Jangams,  except 

I  the  Jangams  have  to  perform  the  dikeka  or  initiation  into  the 

Bthood  which  the  Baujigs  are  not  required  to  do.  They  are 
together  as  a  body.     To  settle  important  social  questions, 

:»lriDg  ozcommanication  divorce  or  readmission  into  caste,  the 
dU  men  meet  together  in  some  public  place.  Their  office-bearers 
itlude  the  Hirematada  nyya  or  priests  of  the  chief  mouastery  in 
Tillage  or  group  of  villages,  the  Maihada  ayya  or  the  parish 
(uiesl,  the  Shetti  or  bead  layman  who  ia  generally  a  direct 
fspreeentative  of  the  oldest  leading  family  of  the  placoj  the 
Fofna^tti  or  saperintendent  of  the  market,  the  Madanxketti  or 
dvpoty  enperio  ten  dent  of  the  market,  the  Olielvddi  or  the  religions 
^jpmbot  bearer,  and  theBaeavi  or  female  temple  servant'  All  these 
efioM  are  hereditary.  The  Hirematada  auya  ia  saluted  first^  then 
die  MaUioda.  ayya,  and  so  in  order  the  Basavi  coming  lost.  The 
Chilpadi  ia  a  Mh&r  or  Holaya  by  caste.  He  is  well  dressed  and 
Ktands  with  a  blanket  under  his  arm.  He  carries  a  bra.ss  image  of 
Shir  seated  on  a  bull.  The  image  is  overshadowed  with  the  hood 
of  a  «Dake  and  is  fixed  to  the  upper  end  of  a  brass  spoon.  A  brass 
bell  hangs  from  the  handle  of  the  spoon  to  the  Chelvidi'a  knee  in 
boot.  From  time  to  time  the  Chelvadi  sings  hymns  in  honour  of 
ShiTa  and  rings  the  hell.  The  Basavi  calls  people  to  meetings  and 
cwoefM  and  spreads  carpets.  Ordinary  caste  disputes  are  setUed  by 
caste  rocotings  and  specially  important  points  by  the  yuru^t  or 
^liritual  guides.  Most  Banjigs  send  their  children  to  school,  some 
hare  taken  to  new  pursuits,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  a  risiug 
aad  prosperoa.s  class. 

Loka'baUki  Linga'yats,  numbering  about  2752,  are  foaad  all 
over  the  district  except  in  Kalghatgi  and  Ron.  They  epoak  impure 
Kanarese.  The  ordinary  names  among  men  are  Basippa>  Mallappa, 
and  Singdppa  ;  and  among  women  Kallava,  Maritangava,  and  Viravo. 
TTieT  hare  no  surnames  and  no  family  gods.  They  have  a  guru  or 
^lintual  guide  who  lives  in  Aralimatha  in  H&ngal.  They  have  no 
nbdivisiona.  In  appearance  they  resemble  other  Ling&yats  and  are 
tell,  itrong,  and  muacalar.  The  eyes  are  large,  the  nose  high,  the 
bps  thin,  the  cheek-bones  high,  and  the  cheeks  gaunt.  They  live 
IB  tiled  and  flat-roofed  houses  one  or  two  storeys  high  which  are 
generally  neat,  clean,  and  well  cared  for.  Their  houses  have  five 
or  six  rooms,  one  for  cooking,  one  for  bathing,  one  for  sitting,  and 
two  or  three   for  keeping  household  goods,  clothes,  and  grain. 
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Thoy  keep  one  or  two  sui'vants  to  help  them  in  their  shop-work  and 
pay  them  8«.  to  lOd.  (Rs.  4-tJ)  a  mouth.  They  keep  cows,  ox^ 
»iul  buffaloes.  Their  daity  foud  is  Iniiiuu  millot  breud,  pal 
rice,  milk,  curtls,  and  vegetablea.  They  do  not  use  animal  food  or 
intoxicating  drinks.  The  men  wear  the  loin  and  shonUlcreloth,  a 
headscarf,  and  a  jacket,  and  the  women  dress  like  ordinary 
Liug^yat  women.  The  men  wear  ear  and  finger  ring8  and  the 
women  wear  the  same  ornaments  hh  other  Tjin^yat  women.  They 
are  »obor,  clean,  honest,  oven-tomporod,  hospitable,  and  ortlerly. 
Their  main  calling?  is  trading  as  potty  shopfceojwrs  in  rice,  salt^  »ni?ar, 
znolafisea,  and  chillies.  The  men  sit  in  their  shops  from  morning  till 
evening  and  are  helped  by  their  wives  and  childi*en.  Their  catling  is 
prosperous  and  few  are  in  debt.  Tlieir  busy  season  is  from  April  to 
November.  'J'hey  rest  on  the  oi-dinary  Hindu  hoIidayH.  A  fnraily 
of  five  spends  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  a  mouth  on  food.  It  coats  them 
about  £40  (lis.  400)  to  build  a  house  and  4^.  (Ks.  2)  a  mouth  to  rent 
a  house.  The  value  of  their  house  goods  is  about  .LSO  (Ra.  300)  and 
the  value  of  their  dress  about  110  (Rs.  100).  A  birth  costs  them 
about  XI  {Ra.  10),  a  girl's  marriage  about  £40  (Rs.  400),  a  girl'a 
coming  of  ago  about  £2  (Rs.  20),  a  pregnancy  abonl  £1  (Ua.  10), 
and  a  death  abimt  £2  lOn.  (Rs.  25).  A  girl's  marriage  costs  more 
than  a  boy's  because  of  the  dowry.  Their  customs  and  religiom. 
ceremonies  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  Lingiiyats.  They 
bound  tugutlier  as  a  body.  SociiU  disputes  are  settled  by 
majority  of  the  caete  and  any  one  who  questions  the  decisions 
put  out  of  caste.  They  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  sciool,  take  to 
new  pursuits,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Ma'rwaris,  numbering  about  w3venteen,  are  found  in  DhArwAr, 
Uadag,  LlAngal,  and  Navalgnnd.  Thoy  have  corao  from  Jodhpnrand 
other  parts  of  MarwAr  and  hare  establiiihod  themselves  as  cloth-sellera 
nndpottymerchants.  Thcirhome-speechisMdrwiriandwiththcpeoplo 
of  the  district  they  speak  Mariitbi  with  a  mixture  of  Kdnarese  words. 
The  names  iu  common  use  among  men  are  ChendjI,  Koshavanim, 
and  IChoimiji;  and  among  women  Okibai,  Sampabai,  and  Sundrdbai. 
They  have  no  surnames.  Their  family  goddess  ia  AmbAbiJ.  They 
say  that  in  Mdrwdr  thoy  have  nine  subdivisions,  Hambada  of  two 
divisions  Dash  and  Vish,  Oshvals  of  two  divisions  Dash  and  Vish, 
Porvals  of  the  Vish  division,  Sarm&Iis  of  two  divisions  Dash  and  Vish, 
and  Shrdvagis  of  two  divisions  Dash  and  Vish.  Only  a  few  of  these 
subdivisions  are  found  in  Dhdrwdr.  Members  of  these  subdivisions 
eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry.  Thoy  have  many  po/ni-tt  or 
family  stocks,  the  chief  of  which  are  Baba,  Ratur,  and  Solaaki. 
Persons  of  the  same  stock  do  not  intermarry.  They  aro  rather  fair, 
hardy,  and  short.  They  live  in  houses  one  or  two  storeys  high  with 
walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.  Their  daily  food  is  rice,  wheat, 
pnlse,  and  vegetables ;  and  their  special  holiday  dishes  are  sweet 
cakes.  Thoy  do  nob  use  flesh  or  intoxicating  drinks.  The  men 
wear  the  loin  and  shoulderclotb,  a  jacket,  a  turban,  and  shoes;  and 
the  women  a  robe,  a  bodice,  and  a  scarf,  one  end  of  which  is  tacked 
to  the  goiivn  and  the  other  end  is  carried  over  the  left  shoulder  and 
head  and  nllowetl  to  full  loosely  on  the  right  shoulder.  The  mea 
shave  the  head  leaving  a  top-knot  and  a  lock  of  hair  over  each 
ear.    They  are  hardworking,  canning,  dishonest,  and  hot-tempered. 
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mAtu    calling  is  moneyleudin^  and  clcaJiug  as  potty  Bhop- 
8onju  of  them  dual  in  pearls  and  Em"opcan  cloth.     They 
we  a  bad  uame  fur  barduuss  and  unfuirncss  in  their  dealings.     A 
By   of  five    spends  about    £1    (Rh.  10)   a   month   on  food.     It 
them    about  £2U    (1^.  200)  to   bnilil    a  bouse,   and  about  4s. 
iS)  a  month  to  rent  one,  and  their  house  goods  are  worth  about 
10  (Ra.  100).     A  birth  costs  them  about  JL2  10s.    (Rs.  25),  a  girl's 
rit^i^  nbout  £20  (Rs.  200)^  and  a  doath  about  £5  (Rs.  50).    A 
B*A  marriage  costs  more  than  a  daughter's  as  £10  (Ks.  100)   have 
I  be  paid  to  the  bride's  father.     They  ai-o  religious.     They  respect 
Qfl  and  call    Sarm&li   Brahmans   from   aL-lrwitr  to   rondnct 
'  marriagea.     They  worship  tlie  ordinary  Hindu  gods,  and  luako 
fi^t^'magea    to    (xirnar    noar    Junfigad.   and  to    Shatrinjaya   near 
RKirnagar  both   in  KAthi^war.     They  say  they  do  not  believe  in 
ry,  witchcraft,  or  soothsaying.     Child  marriage  and  polygamy 
'  ?ed,  widow  marriage  isforbiddon,  and  polyandry  isnnknowu. 
:i  the  dead  and  the  relations  of  the  dead  are  considered 
r  ton  days.  Thry  form  ii  closely  connectod  CLimniunity.  Social 
ure  settled  by  a  majority  of  the  caste.     Slight  breaches  of 
mie«  aro  forgiven,  but  grave  offences  such  as  dining  with  low- 
people  are   punished  by  loss  of  caste.     They  send  their  boys 
:'.r\s  Co  school,  take  to  do  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  rising  class. 

Okars  and  Ba'ndokars  are  returned  as  uumbcringabout 
us  found  in  Dhitrwar,  HankApnr,  and  Kalghat^.  Most  of 
limn  Doiue  from  Goa  with  salt,  cocoannts,  cocoaunt-oif,  dateSj  end 
narldzLgnnts,  and  after  selling  their  stocks  go  back.  The  NArvekara 
an  Hindos  and  the  Bandekars  arc  both  Hindus  and  Portuguese 
Chnstituas. 

Shilvants,  or  Pions  Llagdyats,  numbering  about  1071|  are  found 

ill  over  the  district.     Thoy  seem  old  settlers  and  have  no  memory 

of  any  former  home.     They  speak  impure  KAnarese.     The  names  in 

COfDinoTi   use  among  men  are    Bssiippa,  Cbingippa,  Gur£ppa,  and 

UkUapin  ;  aud  among  women  Basava^  Karcva  and  Rachava.     Their 

mmamesare  local  not  tribal.     Their  family  god  is  Virbhadi-a  whoso 

'  ahrine  ta  at  Rachoti  in  the  Kadapa  district  of  Madras.     They 

a-.o    no   subdivisions.     In    appearance   they  do  not  differ  from 

other  Lingi&rats.     They  live  in  tile-roofe<l  houses  with  walls  of  stone 

■ad  mad.     The  houses  are  neat,  clean,  and  well  cared  for.     They 

Irpop  cows,  oxen,  and  buffaloes.     Their  daily  food  is  Indian  millet 

1.  pn!j«e,  milk,  cnrds,  and  vegetables.     They  do  not  n.-^e  flesh  or 

-■catitig  drinks.  In  matters  of  dress  they  do  not  differ  from  other 

AgAyatdL     In  character  they  are  neat,  clean,  hiirdworking,  honest, 

sutporod,  and  orderly.     Their  main  calling  is  trading  iu  grain 

r  articles  and  working  as  goldsmiths  and  carpenters.     Their 

prospers  and  none  are   in   debt.      Their  busy  months  are 

April,    May,   and    December.     They    rest    on  the  leading  Hindu 

iva.      A  family  of  Bvo  spends  about  £1  lOe  (Rs.  15)  a  month 

A  and  about  £5  (Hs.  50)  a  year  on  clothes.    A  house  costs 

:  £20  (Re.  200)  to  build  and  25.  (Ro.  1)  a  month  to  rent.     Their 

uli?o  goods  are  worth  about  £50  (Rs.  600).     A  birth  costs  about 

XI  fR».  10),   ft  marriage  about  £20  (Rs.  200),  a  girl's  coming  of 

about  £2  (Us.  20),  a  pregnancy  about  £2  (Rs.  20),  aud  a  death 

lOs.  (lis.  15).    They  are  religious,  and  respect  Brahmans 
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as  astrologers  bnt  not  as  priests.     They  call   Ling^yat  priests ' 
couduct  their  religious  ceremotiies,  and  keep  tKe  leading   Hioda 
holidays.     They  go   on  pilgrimage   to   the   shrines  of   their   god" 
Rasav    at    UIti    in    Kdnara   and    at    Kudla   in    DhArwar.     Thei* 
spirttnal  guide  is  a  Liugayat  priest  who  lives  at  Chitsldurg  in  north- 
west Maisnr.     He  doos  not  proselytiBe  or  try  to  inake  new  follower 
They   occasionally   worship   Lingayat  priests.    When  a  priest 
called  his  feet  are  washed  with  water  which  is  called  foot-dust  wa 
or   dhulpddodak.     A    littlo   of   tho    water    is    rubbed    over    the 
bodies  and  tlie  rest  is  sprinklud  over  the  walls  and  the  floor  of 
house  to  purify  it.     Neit  the  priest's  great  toes  are  washed  in 
cap  full  of  water  and  the  water  is  called  kriya-pddo'iak  or  holy 
feet  water.     The  priest  takes  off  the  stone  ling  which  he  we 
round  his  neokj  lays  it  on  the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  and  pours  i 
part  of  the  water  in  the  cup  on  it.     He  takes  the  ling  off  his  handJ 
sips  the  water  left  on  his  palm,  fiistens  tho  lin<j  round  hi»  neckJ 
and  dries  his  hand  by  rubbing  it  over  his  body.     The  water  loft  in? 
(he  cup  is  called  karuiia  or  grace.     It  is  considered  holy  and  the 
priest  pours  a  little  of  it  on  the  right  palm  of  each  of  the  elder 
of  the  mmily,  who  sips  the  water  and  dries  the   palm  by  rubbing 
it  over  his  body.     The  younger  members  of  the  family  dip  o&ol 
of  their  fingers  in  the  water  and  rub  the  finger  over  the  body. 
Food  is  served  on  plates  laid  on  small  stools  placed  before  every! 
one  present.     The  priest  takes  on  his  thigh   the  plate  which  hacil 
been  Bot  before  him  and  eats,  and  the  members  of  the  family  ofFefl 
the  food  to  tho   ling  which  they  wear  round  their  neck  and  eatJ 
When  the  meal  is  over  the  priest  washes  his  hands  in  the  plataJ 
from  which  he   has  oaten,  drinks  the   water,  and  dries  his  handa 
by  rubbing  them  over  his  body.     Their  other  religious  rites  do  no&J 
differ  from  those  of  other  LingAyats.     They  believe  in   Sorcery,  [ 
witchcraft,  and  soothsaying.     The  feeling  of  caste  and  of  castej 
discipline  is  strong.    Social  dispntes  are  settled  at  meetings  ofl 
castemen   and  disobedience  to  the  decision  of  the  community  jfti 
punished  by  loss  of  caste.     Thoy  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  schoolyl 
take  to  new  parsuits,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Sunna'ga'rs  or  Chima'riB,   that  is  Lime-sellers  numberiog 
about  fifty-two,  are  found  in  Dharwiir,  H^ngal,  and  Rdnebennar.l 
They  take   their  name  from  stmna  the  Kauarese  word  for  lime.l 
They  are  tall  and  muscular.     They  gather  lime  nodules  in  the  fields! 
and   hills  and  burn  them  into  lime.      They  make  lime  both    fo 
masonry  work  and  for  eating  with  betel  leaves. 

Ta'mbolis,  or  Betel-leaf  sellers,  are  returned  as  nambering  ninol 
and  as  found  only  in  Hubli.  They  get  large  quantities  of  bet^l 
leaves  and  nuts  from  the  gardens  of  Uanebennnr  and  Sigaum  and! 
sell  them  in  retail  in  and  around  Dhirwdr.  Both  Musalmdns  and] 
Hindus  are  engaged  in  this  trade.  The  Hindus  belong  to  the  Kshatri  j 
caste  and  are  excessively  fond  of  drink. 

TelugU  Banjiga'rs  are  returned  as  numbering  about  1352, and 
as  found  in  Bankdpur,  Gadag,  and  Navalgund.     They  are  said  to] 
have  come  from  the  Madras  Presidency  about  two  hunderd  years  ago^l 
They  speak  Tclugn  and  Tamil  among  themselves  and  Kinareso  witbl 
the  people  of  the  district.     Tho  names  in  common  aao  among  men] 
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inmludu,  Rangayya,  and  Veukatsvdmi ;  and  among  ivomeu 
laminn,  Shrirangannna^  and  Shoshilkka.  Their  suroaojes 
Ipluvandlu,  Gudratnavaru,  Puaaptotiraru^  and  Pamarativaru. 
r  (arnily  j?od  is  Venkatnraman  of  Tirnpati  in  North  ArVot,  and 

family  goddosfl  ia  Kateri  whofle  chief  shrino  is  at  Kanchipuror 
weram  id  Sonthera  India.  They  say  they  have  about  eighteen 
iriaiona  in  their  own  conutry  none  of  which  eat  togetJber  or 
nwrry.  Telugu  Banjigars  are  dark,  tall>  and  slender.  The 
■rcfl  are  regular,  the  face  oral,  the  eyes  large,  the  nose  high,  the 
thin,  the  cheek-bones  low,  and  the  cbeeka  round,   but  a  sulky 

expresflion  takes  much  from  their  appearance.  Tbey  live  in 
tary  houaes  with  walls  of  uuu-burut  bhcka  and  tiled  or  tiat  roofs. 
r  are  moderate  eaters  and  good  cooks.  Thev  eat  from  banian 
aotain  leaves,  not  from  bnus  or  copper  and  other  plates   like 

middle-class  Hindus.  Their  daily  food  ia  rice,  Indian  millet 
1,  and  vegetables,  and  their  special  holiday  dish  is  sweet  cakes. 
f  are  anusually  fond  of  pickles.  They  use  ilesh  and  liquor  and 
t  of  them  take  hemp-wator  op  hhdntj  and  tobacco.  The  men 
>  the  loin  and  shouldercloths,  a  jacket,  and  a  headscarf  j  and  the 
en  a  bodice  and  a  robe,  the  skirt  worn  banging  from  the  Mpa 
a  petticoat  and  the  npper  end  drawn  over  the  right  shoulder. 
i  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  dresa  and  hare  a 
1  store  of  clothes  for  every-day  wear  and  for  special  occasions. 
r  are  intelligent,  clean,  neat,  honest,  hardworking,  thrifty,  even- 
>ered,  and  orderly.  Most  of  them  earn  their  living  by  trading 
loth  or  grain  and  lending  money  on  interest.  Some  of  them 
<  entered  Government  service,  some  till,  and  a  few  work  as 
«s  or  carpenters.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  £2  (Rs.  2U)  a 
th  on  food  and  £6  (Rs,  60)  a  year  on  dress.  A  house  costa 
i&  £30  (Rs.  300)  to  build  and  abont  2*.  (Re.  1)  a  month  to  rent, 
r  hoo^o  goods  are  worth  about  £10  (Rs.  100).  A  birth  costs 
k  about  £2  (Rs.  20),  a  marriage  about  £20  (Rs.  200),  a  girl's 
ngof  age  abont  £1  12*.  (Rs.  16),  a  pregnancy  about  £1  (Rs.  10),  . 
a  death  abont  £2  10«.  (Rs.  26),  Tnev  aro  religious  respecting 
imaii?)  and  calling  them  to  conduct  their  religious  ceremonies. 
'  kt:ep  the  leading  Hindu  holidays  and  make  pilgrimages  to  the 
lee  of  Veukatararaan  at  Tirupati  in  North  Arkot,  Rilngnath  at 
kioapalli,  Shri  RAm  at  NAsik,  and  Vishveslivar  at  Benares.  Their 
or  spiritual  goide  isTinualTAtdchAria,  a  Shri  Vaishnav  Brahman, 

brands  his  disciples  with  red-hot  copper  seiile  stamped  with 
na'a  discus  or  ckakra  and  conch-shell  or  shankh.  They  believe 
jroery,  witchcraft^  and  soothsaying.  On  the  birth  of  a  child  its 
1  cord  is  cut,  it  is  bathed,  and  a  little  honey  and  castor-oil  are 
bed  into  its  month.  For  the  first  three  days  the  mother  ia 
wJ  from  the  waist  downwards.  On  the  fifth  day  the  goddess 
j  is  worshipped  to  aocuro  long  life  to  the  child,  and  on  the 
uLh  the  whole  of  the  mother's  body  is  bathed.  Ou  the  twelfth 
shild  and  the  mother  are  bathed,  aud  the  child  is  named  and 
Led,  and  lighted  lamps  are  waved  round  its  face.  When  a 
nage  is  settled  a  shed  ia  raised  in  front  of  the  bride's  house  with 
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Matlras.  He  doea  not  proselytise  or  try  to  gain  new  followers.  They 
profess  not  to  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  or  soothsaying'. 
When  a  child  is  born  its  ravel  cord  is  cat  and  a  little  sugar 
mijscd  with  castor-oil  is  dropped  into  its  month.  The  after-birth 
is  worshipped,  redpowder  and  incense  are  laid  before  it,  it  is 
laid  in  an  earthen  pot^  and  is  bnried  outside  of  the  house  near 
the  bath-water  channel.  On  the  ninth  day  the  child  is  named  and 
cradled  by  the  midwife.  On  the  first  day  of  marriage  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  rubbed  with  tarmeric  and  bathed,  and  a  dinner 
ia  given  in  honour  of  the  family  deities.  On  the  second  day  tho  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  again  rnbbed  with  turmeric  and  bathed  and  a  caste 
dinner  13  given.  On  the  third  day  they  are  rubbed  with  turmeric, 
bathed,  and  seated  on  wooden  boards  placed  on  a  blanket  which  ia 
spread  on  a  raised  seat.  A  few  grains  of  rice  are  dropped  round  the 
wooden  boards,  hiuku  or  redpowder  is  rubbed  on  to  their  brows,  and 
yellow  tbready  are  tied  to  their  right  wrists.  The  bridegroom  binds 
the  mnrriajro  string  of  gold  and  glass  beads  round  the  bride's  neck, 
five  married  women  throw  grains  of  red  rice  over  the  couple,  and. 
a  feast  is  given  to  friends  and  rt^lations.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
mnrriago  shed  is  worshipped  and  the  marriage  is  over.  When  an 
Oshiiamaru  dies  a  cocoauut  is  broken  before  the  dead  body,  and  the 
body  ia  carried  in  a  sitting  posture  to  the  burial  ground  and  is 
buried.  On  the  third  day  cooked  food  and  water  are  laid  on  the 
gnive.  Child  and  widow  marriage  and  polygamy  are  allowed; 
polyandry  is  unknown.  They  are  bound  together  as  a  body.  Minor 
social  disputes  are  settled  by  castemen  and  grave  questions  by  their 
guru  or  spiritual  guide.  Any  one  who  disobeys  the  guide's  decisioD 
is  put  out  of  caste.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take 
to  new  pursuits.     They  are  a  steady  class. 

Eomtis  or  Vaishya's  are  returned  as  numbering  823,  and 
found  chiefly  in  Gadag  and  NavHignnd.  They  are  said  to  have  come 
to  DhArwAr  about  350  years  ago  from  BellAri  and  Kndapa  in  I^Iadras. 
They  used  to  speak  Telnpfii,  but  they  now  spenk  KAnnrtfse  both  ab 
home  and  abroad.  In  1818  some  Komtiscame  from  Madrts  with  the 
British  army  and  settled  atDh^rwar.  The  home  speech  of  these  lately 
come  Komtis  ia  still  Telugu.  The  old  and  the  new  settlers  eab 
and  marry  with  one  another.  The  men's  names  are  GovindAppa, 
Larhappa,  Miillappa,  Venk/ippa,  and  Virappa  ;  and  the  women's 
names  are  Dargamma,  Gangamma,  and  RAdhamma.  They  have  no 
surnames.  They  are  said  to  have  about  one  hundred  and  two 
family-stocks  and  members  of  the  same  stock  do  not  intermarry. 
Their  chief  deity  is  Nagareshvar.  They  also  worship  Dayamava, 
HanumAn,  Gaupati,  Venkatamraan,  Virbhadra,  and  Yellava.  They 
are  dark,  shert,  and  stent.  Their  faces  are  round,  the  expression 
lively,  the  eyes  large,  the  features  regular,  the  nose  high,  the  lipa 
thin,  the  cheek-bones  low,  and  the  cheeks  round.  Most  of  them 
live  in  better  clnss  houses  two  or  more  storeys  high,  with  wnlla  of 
brick  and  mud  and  flat  roofs.  The  houses  are  neat  and  clean 
and  are  well  cared  for.  They  keep  cows  and  buffaloes.  They  are 
moderate  eaters  and  good  cooks.  Their  every-day  food  is  rice,  pulse, 
Indian  millet  bread,  vegetables,  milk,  cnrds,  and  bnttermitk,  and 
(hey  are  specially  fond  of  sour  dishes.    Their  holiday  dishes  include 
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nboo  discos  and  tho  conch  are  laid  along  with  the  bones,  and,  on 

fatare  day  the  whole  ia  taken  to  a  holy  river  and  thrown   into 

wtkter.     Girls  are  married  either  before  or  after  they  come  of  ago. 

ilygauiy  and  divorce  are  allowed,  widow  marriage  is  forhiddon, 

pulyaudry   is  uniaiown.     Minor  social  disputuii  urc  settled  by 

'  OKAteaion  and  graver  diapateH  by  the  guru  or  spiritnal   guide. 

seed  I  h(<ir  children  to  achool,  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  on  the 

are  a  steady  class. 

TelUgU  OshnamaruS,  numbering  about  184,  are  found  in 
Dh4rwar,  Oadag,  Hdiigiil,  Kod,  and  I^uebeuuur.     Tiioy  are  said  to 
lare  come  from  Mwdms  and  to  have  been  settled  iu  Dhflrwdr  for 
KTprml  generations.     They  speak  Telugu  at  home    and  Kjinarese 
abroad.     The  names  in  common  use  among  meu  are  Hanamn,  Kama, 
Tcnka,  and  Yella;  and  among  womon  Hnnmakka,  Hulgava,  .Mamva, 
■nd  Tellamma.     Their  samames  are  Bhaudi,  Boshetti,  Dhanshctti, 
and  Satnur.    Their  family  deities  are   Hanemfln,    Hnlgava,   and 
V-'htiimft.     They  have  no  snbdivisions.     They  have  five  gatra»  or 
y  stook.4,  Achintraj  Kamal,  Nilu,  Pal,  and  Pasani.    Members  of 
■une  stock  cannot  intermarry.     They  are  dark,  slender,  tall, 
Lianly,  and  resemble  the  middle-class  Hindus  of   Kadapa  and 
BeUari  iu  Madras.     Their  expression  is  lively,  the  form  of  fa<:©oval, 
Ihc  cye«  large,  the  features  regular,  tho  nose  high,  the  lips  thin, 
tlMf  cheek-bones  low,  and  the  cheeks  gaunt.     They  are  moderate 
-  •-;  and  good  cooks.     Their  daily  food  ia  rice,  pulse,  tamarind, 
;iin    fruit   and    Hower,   vegetables,   onions,   salt,    condiments, 
-,  and  chillies.     On  holidays  they  eat  sweet  cakes  made  of 
ir,  pulse^  and  coarse  sugai*,  and  vadee  or  small  cakes  made 
iwe,  chillies,  salt,  and  condiments.     They  also  eat  the  Hesh 
■'-    fowls,  and  sheep,  but  of  no  other  animal.     They  use  all 
:ig  drinks.     The  men  wear  a  loincloth  one  end  of  which  ia 
sACi  r>otwccn  tho  legs  and  tucked  in  near  the  navel^  a  headscarf, 
cket,  and  sandals ;  and  the  women  wear  a  bodice  and  a  robe 
bout  passing  back  tlie  skirt  between   the  feet.     Their  holiday 
is  the  same  as  their  every-day  dress  but  is  of  new  materials. 
bttve  no  store  of  rich  clothes  for  special  occasions.     The  men 
ear  and  finger  rings  and  wristlets ;  and  the  wgrnen  oar  and 
>  ringB,  braoeletfl,  and  armlets.     They  are  neat,  hardworking, 
E>iMtst,  and  well-behaved,  but  dirty. 

Their  chief  employment  is  tho  making  of  kimkn  or  redpowder 
ud  tooth-powder,  and  trading  in  perfumes.  Their  women  help  them 
D  their  work.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  £1  (Rjt.  10)  a  mouth 
,*n  food,  and  about  £1  I0*\  (Hs.  15)  a  year  on  clothes.  A  hut  costs 
t»at  £1  (Its.  10)  to  build  and  their  house  goods  are  worth  about  t\ 
.10).  A  birth  ooats  about  4«.  (Rs.  2),  a  marriage  about  £6 
y  50),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  about  2jf.  (Re.  1),  a  pi-egnancy  about 
\  (E».  2),  and  a  death  abont  10.^.  (Rs.  5).  They  are  religious,  but 
knot  respect  Brahmans,  langdyats,  or  other  priests.  They  act  aa 
'  own  priests  on  ceremonial  occasions.  They  keep  the  leading 
Di]n  holidays  and  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  shrino  of  Ycllamuiiv  at 
Jatti  in  Bc'lrranni.  Their  Quru  or  spiritual  guide  is  a  Vaishnav 
Qan  named  Tatiachdria  who  lives  at  K^chi  or  CoDJovoram  in 
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Husbandmeiljiiccordingtothe  1881  cengus,  included  tea  cl 
with  a  total  stren^h  of  123.i:U  or  15'78  per  cent  of  the  Hiodl 
population.     The  detailu  are  : 

Dhdrtfldr  ffiuAanilmeH,  tS81. 
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Da'Sft'rs,  litcmlly  Servants,  are  returned  as  numbering?  about 
and  as  foiiud  chiefly  iu  Dhdrwar,  Bivukapur,  Hubli,  HAugal, 
Navalgnnd,    RAnebennur,   and  Kou.     They  are  divided  into  two 
cloaseSj  Galla  Dtlsdi's  and  Byad  DbhAfs  who  neither  eat  together  uor 
intermarry. 

The  Ualla  Dasabs  apeak  impure  Kauaresc.  The  names  in  com- 
mon use  among  men  arc  DasAppa,  Govind^ppa,  and  Rilmdppa; 
and  among  women  Hanonsava,  Uukbuiava,  and  Yollavu.  Tneir 
family  gods  are  Baniim^n  and  Venkatararaan  of  Tiropafi.  They 
have  no  subdivisions.  They  are  tall  and  dark,  with  a  dreamj* 
look,  r^ular  features^  small  eyes,  high  nosea,  tliin  lips,  low  cheek- 
bones, gaunt  cheeks,  lank  head-hair,  and  thick  face-hair.  Thoy 
live  in  Hat-roofed  houses  which  are  dirty  and  ill-cared  for.  They 
are  great  eaters  and  bad  cooks.  'J'heir  daily  food  is  Indian  millet* 
bread,  vegetables,  and  curds,  and  their  holiday  dishes  are  sweet 
cakes,  rice,  clarified  huttor,  vegetJiblea,  and  curds.  They  do  not 
use  flesh  or  intoxicating  drinks.  The  men  wear  loiu  and  shoatder- 
cloths,  a  jacket,  a  headscarf,  and  sandals  ;  and  the  women  wear  a 
robe  and  a  bodice,  hut  they  do  not  pass  the  skirt  of  the  robo 
between  their  feet.  They  are  hardworking,  honest,  even -tempered, 
and  orderly,  hut  unclean  and  untidy.  Their  main  calling  is  husbandry. 
They  work  from  momiug  till  evening  and  are  helped  by  their  womea 
and  children.  They  Jo  not  work  un  tho  leading  Hindu  holidays, 
niongh  thoir  calling  is  prosperous  most  are  indebt,chietiy  owing  ta 
the  heavy  rates  of  intoresfc  at  which  they  borrow  money.  A  family  of 
five  spends  on  food  about  10a  (Rs.  5)  a  month  and  on  dress  nbooib 
£1  (Rs.  10)  a  year.  Their  houses  cost  about  £10  (Rs.  100)  to  baild, 
and  their  bouse  goods  are  worth  about  15  (Rs.  50).  A  birth  costa 
about  8^.  (Rs.  4),  a  marriage  about  £10  (Rs.  100),  a  coming  of  i^a 
about  £2  (Rs.  20),ii  pregiiaucy  about  10«.  (Rs.  5),  and  a  death  about 
£2  10*.  (lis.  25).  They  are  religious.  They  respect  BnihmansanJ 
call  them  to  conduct  their  marriage  ceremonies,  and  Lingayafe 
priests  to  manage  their  funeral  rites.  Their  j/kh*  or  spiritual  teacher 
IS  Shrinivasdchilrya  who  lives  at  Anigtmdi  near  Hanipi  in  BellAri. 
He  does  not  try  to  gain  new  followers.  They  occasionally  worship 
tho  village  deities  Dayainava  and  Durgava,  They  believe  iu 
sorcery  and  witchcraft  and  consult  sorcerers  and  witches  when  any 
one  falls  sick.  On  the  birth  of  a  child  its  navel  cord  is  cut,  laid 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  buriwl  in  some  clean  place.  On  the  fifth 
day  the  goddess  Jivati  is  worshipped  and  a  feast  is  given  to  caslo* 
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de,  &ud  on  iho  twelfth  day  tlie  child  is  named  and  cradled.  No 
er  ceremoDy  takes  place  till  marriage.  On  the  day  fixed  for 
_  the  bride  and  bridegroom  aro  rubbed  witb  turmeric  aud 
,  Lathudj  and  roade  to  sit  on  a  raiaod  seat.  The  rillagu  astrologer 
atsA,  repeats  texl^i,  aud  tbmws  grains  of  rod  rice  on  the  Cijuple, 
plnat'S  and  loaros  arc  handed  among  the  guests,  a  feast  is  given 
Itbc  men  of  the  ciLHto^undtbe  ceremony  ia  over.  Thedeadarebumed. 
Child  and  widow  marriage  and  polygamy  aro  allowed ;  polyandry 
it  onknown.  Thoy  arc  bonnd  togelbc-r  by  a  Btrung  caute  feeling. 
Social  diapatos  are  settled  by  a  majority  of  the  caste  and  any  one 
Begl«ctiug  the  decision  is  pat  oat  of  cnsto.  Tbey  do  not  seud  tboir 
dhudren  to  school  or  lake  to  new  pursuits.  They  are  said  to  be 
adier  a  declining  class, 

fiTAi>  or  Beoqing  DAsArs  speak  impure  Kilnarese.      The  names 

is  common   use    among    men  aro   Basava,   Bhimu,    Govinda,    and 

Hknman  ;  and    among   women    Busakka,    Buydmma,     Day^makka, 

ati  I  Marekka.     They  bare  no  surnames  and  aro  called   after   the 

<  of  the  viLlatres  in  which  they  live.     Their  family  gods  are 

ilaraman  of   Tirnpati   and    Hannrndn.      They  have   no  sub- 

lODfl.  A  man  of  this  class  is  known  by  his  peculiar  dress.  Ho 

«icu-&  a  waistololh,  a  headscarf^  aud  a   long  jacket,  aud  over  the 

jacket  a  vrai&tband.     Uc  huugs  an  imago  of  the  monkey-god  to  his 

■eck  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  fall  on  his  chest,  holds  a  conch  or  a 

f.l.iwing  shell  in  hie  left  hand,  ties  a  gong  to  bis  right  wrist,  and 

-  a    round   stick  about  (ive  iuches  long  and  one  inch  round 

rhe  thumb  and  the  two  tirnt  lingers  of  his  right  hand  to 

gt^ng.     He  bangs  a  long  basket  from  his  left  sbotilder  to 

-,  carries  a  lamp  in  his  hand  about   three   foot  high,  and 

-*  forehead  with  two  stripes  of  white  earth  with  a  red  or 

IT  stripe  in  the  middle.     Dressed  in  this  way  he  goes  from 

to  house  blowing  his  conch,  repeating  the   name  of  the  god 

'id,  nnd  asking  for  alms.     Wlieu  he  gets  alms    he  again  blows 

Li£  conch,  strikes  the  gong,  and  repeats  seven  or  eight  names  of 

Hindu   gods.      DiUdrs  aro  like  local   lower  class    Hindus.     They 

in  dirty   ill-cared  for  huts  with  mud  walls  and  straw  roofs. 

ke^p  pet   animals.     Tbey  aro  great  eaters  atid  bad  cooks. 

r  daily  food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  and 

boliiiay  dishes  aro  sweet  cakes  made  of   whoat   Hour,   sngai*, 

pulse.     They  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep,    fishes,    fowls,   bares,    and 

iJc*]r.      They  use  intoxicating  drinks    but   are    temporate   in    their 

MD.     Their  w*umen  wear  a  robe  aud  a  bodice  but  do  not   pass  tho 

■kirt  of  the  robe  between  tho  feot  or  tuck  it  behind.     I'ho  men 

wmw  brass  ear  and  tinger  rings,  and  the  women  wear  brass  ear, 

ftfegvr,  and  nose  rings  and  bracelets.     Their  main  calling  is  begging. 

DuDy  are  evon-terapcred  and    orderly,  but  dirty  and  idle.     Their 

Bootal  position  is  nmch  like  that  uf  the   Deccau  It^muslus.     Their 

fc^iftg  expenses  are  nothing  as  they  live  on  alms.     A  birth   costs 

at  (>d.  (4(M.),  a  boy's  marriage  about  £2  2;.  (Us.  21)  including  a 

of  £1  12<!).(R«.16)  paid  to  the  bride's  fathcr,and  a  death  about 

(Re.  1).     They  are  religious,  respect  Brabmans,  and  call  them 

►  oondnol  their  marriages.     Tbey  nave  a //uru  or  spiritual  teacher 

L  ft  Sfttani  by  caste.     They  say  they  do  not  believe  in  sorcery, 
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witchcraft  or  soothsaying.  When  a  child  is  bom  its  navel  cord  : 
cut  and  a  few  drops  of  C(istor-oil  are  pat  into  its  mouth.  On 
eleventh  day  their  teacher  cornea  and  stamps  the  child's  sliuulder 
with  a  jessamin  flower  dipped  in  pnste  culled  nam.  If  the 
is  a  boy  either  in  the  uiuth  mouth  or  iu  the  uiuth  year  the  teache 
heats  two  brass  seals  made  in  the  shape  of  a  discus  and  a  conch  i 
brands  the  boy's  right  shoulder  with  the  discus-seal  and  the 
shonlder  with  tho  conch-seal.  When  a  marriage  is  settled,  on  tfa 
wedding  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  on  a  blanket,  tb6 
villas^'e  astrologer  ties  yellow  threads  to  the  right  wrists  of  the  bridfl 
and  bridegroom,  and  throws  red  rice  over  them,  a  feast  is  given  to  me 
of  the  caste,  and  the  marriage  is  over.  The  dead  are  either  bar 
or  buried  according  to  thoir  relations'  means.  On  the  eleventh  ti 
t«acher  purifies  the  family  by  giving  them  holy  water  to  sip.  Chiio 
and  widow  marriage  and  polygamy  are  praclised  ;  polyandry 
unknown.  Tlit'y  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feclini_ 
Social  disputes  are  settled  by  a  majority  of  the  commutiicyf  and  any 
one  who  disobeys  the  decision  is  put  out  of  caste.  They  do  not  send 
their  boys  or  girls  to  school,  do  not  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  on  i " 
whole  are  a  falling  class. 

Halepa'iks,    said    to   mean    Old     Soldiers,  are    returned    aai 
numbering  tibout  122  and  as  found  iu  lIAngal  and  Kod.     They  speak] 
pure  Kdnareso.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Basava^f 
Bhimndikj  Badakn^ik,  and  K&renaik;and  among  women  Bhairakb 
Dnrgava,  Kannakka,  and  Maridyavakka.    They  have  no  surnameaj 
Their  house  deities  are  Hanmappa  and  Guttemuia.   Except  that 
are  shorter  and  slenderer  they  do  not  diflor  in  appfaranco  from  other 
local  low-class  Hindus.  They  live  either  in  one-storeyed  tiled  houses 
or  in  straw  huts  which  arc  generally  ill-oarod  for.    Their  daily  food  ia 
bread  made  of  Indian  millet  or  rdyi  flour,  rice,  pulse^  and  vegetables.] 
On  holidays  they  make  swoot  cakes  of  pulse,  wheat,  and  coarse  sugar.] 
They  use  flesh  and  intoxicating  drinks.     Kvory  year  at  harvest  iheyj 
sacrifice  n  sheep  to  the  field  gods.  They  say  the  field  gods  are  not  their] 
gods,  still  they  are  forced  to  make  offerings  tothem  or  their  crops  will  [ 
not  grow.    They  also  yearly  sacrifice  a  sheep  to  their  house  goddess  | 
Guttemma.    The  mon  wear  a  loin  and  shoutdercloth,  a  headscarf,  and  J 
sandals.   The  women  wear  a  robe  and  bodice  like  other  DhArwAr  lowerj 
class  Hindu  women,  and  mark  their  brows  with  turmeric  instead  of] 
with  kimku  or  redpowder.    The  men  wear  brass  or  copper  ear  and] 
finger  rings,  waistchains,  Q.T\d  kad'-s  or  silver  wi*istlets.     The  women  i 
wear  the  gold  hair  ornaments  called  rd^ft   and  Maun,  ear  and  toej 
rings,  a  necklace  of  coral,  silver  arm  and  wristlets,  and  glass  baogle&] 
They  are    honest,  hardworking,    even-tempered,    hospitable,  andl 
orderly,  but  unclean  and  untidy.     Their  mHin  calling  is  hushandrjj 
in  which  thpy  are  fairly  skilful.     They   say  that  during  the  time  of] 
the  SvAtli  chiefs  they  held  luuds  free  of  rent  and   had  much   power,  i 
They  arc  in  debt  and   have  to  pay  about  twenty-tivo  per  cent  on. 
their  loans.     A  family  of  five  spends  about  1(5$.  (Rs.S)  a  month  0114 
food  and  about  HI  {Rs.  20)   a   year  on   clothes.      A    house  cosUj 
about  £20  (Rs.  2U0)   to  build  and  their    house  goods  are    worth 
about  £10  (Rs.  100}.     A  birth  costs  about  lOs.  (Be.  5),  a  marriage  j 
about  £40  (Rs.  400)  of  which  about  one-half  goes  to  the  bride's  j 
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[ifctber,  and  a  coming  of  age,  a  pregnaacy,  and  a  death  about  S«. 
|0&.  4}  tacb.  They  ure  rolig'ious,  respectiDg  liruhiaans  aud  culling' 
fAafa  to  their  marriages  and  other  ceremonies.  Their  spiritual 
tocher  i&  aShriruishimv  Brahman  namud  TaUcbflrya  who  Uvoh  afc 
Eunpi  in  Uelldri.  They  do  not  helinve  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  or 
wAhsayiug.  As  bood  »a  u  c'liilii  ia  born  a  few  drops  of  huuey  and 
Mw'a  milk  are  put  into  its  moatb,  its  navel  cord  ia  cut,  and  the 
Mlfaer  and  child  are  bathed.  On  the  fifth  day  the  child  is  pat  into 
I  cradle,  and,  on  the  eleventh  day,  the  mother  and  the  members 
[the  family  bathe  and  are  purified.  When  a  ujarriago  is  settled  a 
is  built  in  front  of  tbo  house,  and  the  bride  aud  bridegroom  are 
ed  with  turmoric  and  brought  into  the  shed.  A  Brahman  prieafc 
I  ihe  ends  of  their  garments  together,  aud  tells  them,  accompanied 
'  the  bride's  maternal  uncle,  to  walk  several  times  round  the  shed, 
this  the  bridegroom  ties  the  marriage  string  round  the  bride's 
and  the  priest  ties  the  brow-horn  or  btUhmg  round  the 
l«grooni*s  brow  aud  the  tondla  or  marriage-bunnet  round  the 
ie's  bead.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  set  on  a  raised  seat, 
i,  while  women  sing  marriage  songs,  grains  of  rod  rice  are  thrown 
cr  them  and  lighted  Unips  are  waved  rouud  their  faces.  Several 
rs  are  fea£t4>d  and  after  the  boys  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and 
eai»te- people.  On  the  fourth  day  red  water  is  thrown  over  the 
iho  bridegroom,  and  their  parents  and  frieuds,  the  priest  is 
about  3*.  (Re.  1^}, and  blesses  the  married  pair,  and  retires. 
bride  is  told  to  bide  herself  and  the  bridegroom  is  told  to  fiad 
root.  If  he  fiudsher  it.  is  well,  if  uot  the  bride  will  have  the  upper 
led  iu  tbo  house.  When  a  Ualcpaik  dies,  his  son  or  other  chief 
omer  carries  with  the  corpse  to  the  buroiug  ground  a  pot  filled 
I  cooked  lice.  At  the  burning  ground  the  chief  mourner  spreads 
I  leaf  plates  and  servos  the  food  on  the  plates  for  the  spirit  of 
tdeftd.  The  body  is  burnt.  The  impurity  caused  by  a  death 
a  month.  At  the  end  of  the  month  a  dinner  ia  given  to 
itte-people  and  the  family  ia  purified.     Child  and  widow-mairiage 

rdygamy  are  allowed,  aud  polyondry  is  unknown.    They  are 
together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling,  and  have  an  hereditary 
dman.     Social  disputofl  are  settled   by  their  caatemen  and  any 
rgoe  who  disobeys  the  decisions   is  put  out  of  caste.     They  do  not 
"  their  boys  or  girls  to  school,  and  do  not  take  to  now  pursoita. 
er  are  a  steady  class. 

'  Hasla'rs  are  returned  as  numbering  thirtr^-sis  and  as  found  only 
in  liaugal.  They  speak  impure  Kdnareae,  The  names  in  common 
D?e  among  mc-n  are  Hncha,  Maria,  and  Suttana ;  and  among  women 
LBtrakba,  Diami,  Kakiri,  and  Hamakka.  They  have  no  surnames, 
chief  god  and  goddess  are  Malliippa  and  Guttemma.  Tbey 
re  no  subdivisions,  Thoy  are  strong,  stout,  dark,  and  muscular, 
are  hardworking  and  orderly,  but  dirty  and  untidy.  They  livo 
houses  which  are  dirty  and  ill-cared  for.     Tbey  aro  groat 

bad  cnoka.     Their  daily  food  is  bread  made  of  rugi  flour, 

to  millet  gruel,  garlic,  onions,  and  vegetables.  Their  holiday  food 
i  sweet  cakes  made  of  wheat  pulse  and  coarso  sugar,  rice,  milk, 
cqMs  and  butter.  They  eat  mutton,  employing  a  mulla  to  kill  the 
Amp,  ftud  drink  liquor.    The  men  wear  a  loin  and  shooldercloth,  a 
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wifccbcraft  or  mxHksajm^  When  »  child  is  bom  its  UTeTl 
c«t  aad  ft  £eir  drops  oi  nMtor  otj  are  pot  into  ita  moach. 
oItcbA  day  their  tMnhar  ciomm  »Btt  ■tonpa  the  child's 
with  »  jfuwawMi  flower  dippod  in  paste  called  nam.  If 
is  a  bor  eitfaer  in  the  nxatli  aaoath  or  in  the  ninlfa  jear  th» 
beats  tvo  brass  seals  made  in  the  shape  of  a  discos  and  s  < 
bnods  the  boy's  right  sboalder  with  tike  dificns-seal  asd  : 
dioalder  with  tbs  conehf^mL  When  »  marriage  is  settMil 
wedding  day  the  bride  aad  brid^room  are  seated  on  a  bluH 
Tillatce  astrologer  ties  ydlow  threiads  to  the  right  wruts  oft 
afid  bridegroom,  and  throws  red  rice  OTer  them,  a  feast  U  ^ivko  I 
of  the  caste,  and  the  marriage  is  over.  The  dead  are  eul»r| 
or  buried  acoordiog  to  their  relatioos'  meaas.  Oo  the  t\r 
iemcheT  poriSes  the  family  by  giving  them  holy  w&ter  to  np. 
and  widow  marriage  and  polygamy  are  practised ;  polf 
nnknown.  They  are  bound  tc^etber  by  b  strong  caste  i 
Social  dispotea  are  settled  by  a  maj<ni^  of  the  oomraaDtty.i 
one  who  oiaobeTs  the  decision  is  pat  ont  of  cnste.  They  an  i 
their  boys  or  girU  to  school,  do  not  take  to  new  pnrsaiis,  aodl 
whole  are  a  falling  class, 

Halepa'iks,  said    to  mean     Old     Soldiers,  are 
Dumbpriuj^aboQt  123  aad  as  fosod  in  H^gal&od  Kod. 
pnre  Kiinaresc.  The  naine^  ia  common  ose  among  men  sn  . 
Bhimn^ik^Badakniik^aad  Kan?D4)k;and  among  womeo  Bli 
Dnrgara,  Kannakka,  and  Maridyarakka.    They  have  no  sen 
Their  hoose  deities  are  Hanmappa  and  Gnttemma.   Except  UaI 
arc  shorter  and  slenderer  thev  do  not  differ  in  appeaf«Dce  fnof 
local  low-class  Hindas.  They  lire  eitfaer  in  one-storeved  tih  " 
or  in  straw  hnts  which  are  generally  ilUcared  for.    Their  dsit|' 
bread  made  of  Indian  millet  or  rd^i  floor,  rice,  palae,  and 
On  holidays  they  make  sweet  cakes  of  pol«e,  wheat,  and  < 
They  ose  flesh  and  intoxicating  drinks.     Every  year  at ' 
sachflce  n  sheep  to  the  Geld  gods.  They  say  the  fleld  gods  are  f 
gods,  still  they  are  forced  to  make  offerings  tothem  or  their  ( 
not  grow.    They  also  yearly  sacrifice  a  sheep  to  their  house  j 
Gattenuna.    The  men  wear  a  loin  and  sboaldercloth,  a  heads 
sandals.  The  women  wear  a  robe  and  bodice  like  other  Dl: 
class  Hindu  women,  and  mark  their  brows  with  turmeric  ia 
with  kunku  or  rcdpowder.    The  men    wear  brajis  or  copper^ 
finger  rin^s,  waii^tchains,  sadkadcaor  silver  wristletj;. 
wear  the  gold  hair  ornaments  called  ragti   and  rAaurt,  evj 
rings,  a  necklace  of  ooral,  silver  arm  and  wristlets,  and 
They  are    honest,  hardworking,    even-tempered,    b 
orderly,  bnt  andean  sod  antidy.     Their  main  calling  is 
in  which  they  are  fairly  skilfoj.     They  say  that  during 
the  Svidi  chiefs  they  held  lands  free  of  rent  and   had 
They  are  in  debt  and  have  to  pay  about  twenty-five  per 
their  loans.     A  family  of  five  spends  abont  16«.  (Rs.  8)  a 
food  and  al>out  £'2  (Rs.  20}  a  year  on    clothes.      A  hoi 
about  £20  (Rs.  200)   to  bnild  and  their   house  ^oods  ire 
about  £10  (Rs.  100).     A  birth  costs  abont  IDs.  (R&  5),  a 
abont  £40  (Rs.  400)  of  which  about  one-half  goes  to  tb* 
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and  glass  bangles.     They  are  hardworking,  honest, 

pered,  and  orderly,  but   dirty  nnd   antidy.     'J*heir    main 

ig   la    husbandry.     They   work   iu  the  fields  from  moruiug'  to 

.     They  gpnorally  jetow  rice  and  whon  the  rioo  crop   is  cut 

le  vegetable.    Their  women  help  iu  the  field  and  tbeirchildren 

csttla.     A  family  of  live  spends  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  a  mouth  on 

fc«d  luid  about  £1  lOx.  (Rs.  15)  a  year  ou  clothes.     A    hat  costs 

tknu  ±,1  (Ka.  10)    to  build  and  €td.  (4  as.)  a  month  to  rent.     The 

^  their  houso  goods  including  cattle  16  about   £20   (Re.  200). 

costs  abont  ♦*■.  (ICs.  2),  a  son's  marriage  about  £10  (Ra.  100) 

ii   Z2  (Rb.  20)  go  to  the  girl's  father,  a  girP.s  coming  of  age 

- 1  ( Its.  10),  a  pregnancy  about  Is.  {8  ag.),  and  a  deuth  about 

6  {Hb.  2<J).     They  arc  religious,  respect  Bnihmaus,  and  call  them 

**  eooduct  their    marriage    ceremonies.     Thoir    fnneral  rites    are 

ed  by  men  of  their  own  caste.      They  make  pilgrimages  to 

and  Tirupati  in    Madras.     Their  spiritual  teacher  lives  at 

i.     He  dues  not  try  to  make  new  follower.     They   believe 

ry,   witchcraft,  and  soothsaying.     When  a  child  is  born  its 

eon)  is  cut   and    the  child  and  mother  are  bathed.     On  tho 

ilh  day  they  clean  the  houso,  bathe,  and  are  purified.     On  the 

oth    tho   child   is     named    and    cradled-      A    day    or   two 

a  wedding,  a  dinner  is  given  in   honour  of  tho  family  goda, 

e  bride     and  bridegroom    aro    rubbed  with    turmeric    and 

On  the  wedding  day  the  bride  and  briilegroom  are  seated 

«i  ft  bliinket,  the  Hr^hman  repeats  verses  and  throws  red  rice  over 

tbe  couple,  and  a  fe^t  without  flesh  is  given  to  caste-people.     Kvxt 

ilgr  the   brido  and  bridegroom  are  seated  ou  a  horao  and  carried 

favagb  tbo   chief  streots  in  procession,  and  tho  marriage  is  over. 

Wlwa  a  K-^miili  dies  the  body  is  carried  to  the  burial  ground  in  a 

bmboo  car  adorned  with  tiags   and  plantain  leaves,  nnd  is  baried. 

fliHd  a'ad  vridow  marriage  and  polygamy  are  alloweil,  and  polyandry 

•  wu.     They  are  bound   together  by  a  strong  casta  feeling. 

ii^put«B  are  settled  by  castemen  and  any  one  neglecting  such 

■i  is  pnt  out  of  caste.      'ITiey  do  not  send  their  boys  or  girls 

Wfccliwil,  take  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  falling  class. 

Eadavakaliga'rs,  or  Hoemen,    are   returned  na    natnbering 

»b>at  "tiyi-  and  as  found  all    over  tho  district.     They    are     said 

V)  b?  called     Kudavak^igars  from   tho   iron  field-hoe    or   kudav. 

Thfy  speak  impure  Kauarese.     ITio  names    in  common  use  among 

■«  are   tiasappa,   Mallappji,  and  Ningappa  ;    and  among  women 

Mfcava.  Kallava,  and   Ninga^a.     They   have  no  snrnamea.     Their 

,'odH    are  Basavana,    Virabhailra,  and  Yelhiva.      Basavftua'a 

i-ino  is  at    Ulvi  in  North  Kanara,  Ycllava's   at    Savadatti 

_.ium,  and  Virabhadra's  at  Rnehoti  in  the  Madras  district  of 

They    havo   two  divisions  Taddodi    and  Daudnvati  who 

(then  but  do  not  intormarry.      Thoy  are  tall,  strung,    and 

\r.     Thoy  live  iu  neat  but  rather  dirty  Hat-roofed  houses  and 

>Ts,  oxen,  and   buffaloes,  and    sometimes  one  or  two  farm 

'4  on  4*.  to   6s.   (Rs.2-3)  a  month.     They  are  great  oaters 

->Us.     Their  daily  food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  vegetables, 

:  iiilk,  and  their  holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes,  rice,  and 

y  do  not  use  flesh  or  intoxicating  drinks.     The  mea 
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dress  in  a  loin  and  shouldercloth,  a  jacket,  a  headscarf^  ubort  iron 
ending  a  little  above  tbe  knee,  a  blanket^  and  sandals.     Thn  woi 
dress  in  a  robe  and  bodice, but  do  not  pass  the  skirt  of  tbe  robe  betwe 
tbe  feet.     Their  holiday  dress  is  the  same,  but  of  better  and  cosilie 
materials.     The  men  wear  ear  and  fiuger  rings,  and  tbe  wuinen  ea 
nose,  and   toe-rings,  waistbands,  glass   and    silvEir    bangles, 
silver  arralets.     Thpy  arc  hardworking,  honest,  oven- tempo  rod 
orderly.     Their  main  calling  is  husbandry.     They  work  every  dsj 
from  morning  till  evening  except  on   Monday  which  is  sacred  i 
their  god  Basav.     The  women  help  in  tbe  field  and  tbe  cbildr 
tend  cattle.    They  are  skilful  workers.     Some  are  landholders  an 
others  lield  labourers.     Their  women  sell  butter,  milk,  and  cnr 
the  produce  of  their  cows  and  she-buffaloes.     They  are  a  well-to-J 
class,  generally  free  from  debt,  seldom  borrowing  except  to 
marriage  expenses.     A  family  of  five  spends  abont  XI    (Rs.  10) 
month  on  fond  and  £2    \0a.   {Us.  2.5)  a  year  on  clothes.     A  houa 
costs  about  £40    (Rs.  400)  to  build  and  about  4*r,  (Rg.  2)  a  montil 
to    rent.       Their   house  furniture   is   worth    abont  £30  (Us.  3001 
A   birth    costs  about    \0n.    (Rs.  5),    a  son's   marriage  about   £ll 
(Hs.  150)  of  which  £«  (Rs.  80)  is  paid  to  the  girl's  father,  a  comiof 
of  age  about  £L  (Bb.  10),  a  pregnancy  about  £1  (Rs.  10),  and  a  doali 
about  £1   10«.   (Rs,     13).      They   are   religious   and   respect   hot 
Brahman  and  Lingayat  priests.     They  call  a  Briihmnn  to  condat 
their  marriages  and  a   Lmg^yat  to  conduct  their  funerals.     The 
keep  the  leading  Brabmanio  holidays.     On  every  Tuesday  in  tl 
montb  of  Ashddh  or  July-August  their  women  worship  tbe  godde 
Gulkava,  and  in  the  first  lialf  of  the  month  of  Shrdvan  or  AuguaCJ 
September  the  goddess  Cliaugalkava  is  worshipped.     The  Jeshth 
June-July  full-moon  is  called  Karhunin  and  is  hnld  in  great  honon^ 
The  day   before  the  full-moon,  Indian  millet  is    boiled,  mode  int 
thick  gruel,  and  given  to  working  bullocks  ;  and  on  tbe  full-moon 
eggs  are  broken  and  mixed  with  oil  and  forced  down  the  bullockj 
throats.     They  are  dressed  in  rich  blankets  or  woollen  cloths,  decke 
with  flowers,  and  have  their  horns  painted  red.     lu  some  cases  ric 
husbandmen  put  their  women's  silver  anklets  on  tho  bullocks'  log 
All  the  hiLsbnndracn   meet  together  taking  their  white  and  red  hn 
not  their  black  bullocks,  and  go  in  procession  half  a  milo  out  of  til 
village.     A  hemp  rope  is  tied  across  the  village  gates  about  ten  fe 
from  the  ground.     The  husbandmen  form  a  return  procession  wit 
the  bullocks  in  front,  and  race  their  bullocks  at  top  speed  towa 
tbe    village    gates.      If   a  white    bullock    is    Brst    to    enter    tl 
gates,  tb«    white  Indian    millet  crop   will  be    plentiful,   aud  if 
red  bullock    wins  the    red   Indian   millet  crop    will  be   plcmtifa 
Tho  owner  of  the  winning  bullock  is  allowed  to  break   the   rof 
across    tbe    gate    with    his    whip,    a   ceremony   which   is    callel 
kariharlyona  or  the  rope -breaking.     They  do  not  go  on  pilgrimag 
Tbe  village  LingAyat  priest  is  their  guru  or  spiritnal  t-eacher  aal 
they  occasionally  ask  him  to  dine  at  their  bouses.     They  worship  th 
village  goddesses  Dayamava  and  Dargava  aud  believe  in  sorcer 
witchcraft,   and   soothsaying.      Their  roUgioas  rites  and  custoc 
do    not    differ    from    those    of  Lingdyats.     Child    marriage 
polygamy  are  practised,  widow  marriage  is  forbidden,  and  polj 
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is   unkoown.    They   do  uot  consider  Ihai  birthj  death,  or 

1*8  sickness  causes  imfinrity.     They  are  bound  together  by 

3Dg  caaCe  feeling.     Social  disputes  are  settled  by  a  majority 

the  ciwto,  and  if  any  one  disobeys  the  decisions  he  is  put  out  of 

They  do  not  send  their  boys   or  girls  to  school,  toke  to  no 

parsaits,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Mar&'tba'S  are  returned  as  numberiag  about  44,085  and  as  found 

ait  over  the-  tiislrict.     Between  1675  and  1 752  when  the  great  ShiT&ji 

<fid  other  MiLrdtha  chieftains  carried  their  arms  into  the  Karndtak, 

llwQBUid»of  Mur&th^and  Brahmans  followed  them  and  many  settled 

la  Dh^rw^r.     The  present  Mardtha  populatiuu  of  Dharwar  are  the 

Jtwmudants  of  these  people  and  of  others  who  from  time  to  time 

fcdlcnred   the  conquerors.     Their  home  speech  is  Mar&thi,  but  they 

■peak  Kinavese  with  the  people  of  the  district.    Thenames  in  common 

among  men  are  Sambhaji,  SantiEji,  Shivdji,  and  SoryarSo;  and 

I  «BODf*  women   Amb^b^i,  JijabAi,   Soyarabdi,  and  Yesub&i.     Their 

ffmamea  are  Bhosl6,  Chavan,  Duphal^,   Gharge,  Gh^tge,  (raikwdv, 

MSiii.  Ninibiilker,Siude,audThorit.    Their  chief  gods  are  Khandoba 

]nri,  Vithoba  of  Pandharpur,  and  Venkataraman  of  'I'impati, 

;heir  chief  god(leH.se«t  are  Ambabhavani  and  Tuljdbhav^ni  of 

:.i.and  Mahalukshmi  of  Eolhapnr.     They  have  no  subdivisions. 

■  dark,    bold,   and  rauscnlar.     They  lire   in  oue-atoreved 

:h  walla  of  Hun-burut  bricks  and  flat  or  tiled  roofs.     They 

"jderate  caters  and  bad  cooks.     Their  daily  food  is  Indian  millet 

I.  puUe^  vegetables,  ODions,  and  garlic,  and  their  special  holiday 

^  arc  sweet  cakes  made  of  rice  or  wheat  flour,  sugar,  clarifidi.1 

r.  riiid  flesh.     On  the  Dasara  holiday  in  October  and  on  other 

.  r<\'»si(in8  they  sacrifice  a  sheep  to  their  goddess  Durgddevi 

'i.    Thev  use  intoxifuiting  drinks.    Tub  men  wear  aloin- 

T  rousers  coming  to  the  kuces,  a  jiickct,  a  sbouldercloth, 

:,    and    tie   a   waistband    tightly    round   the    waist. 

-.liLii  'V t}ar  a  robe  and  bodice  but  do  not  pass  the  skirt  of 

rolw  between  the  foet.     Both  men  and  women  are  clean,  neat, 

ful  in  their  dress  luiving  a  marked  liking  for  gay  colours. 

.1.'  a  good    stock  of  clothes  for  ordinary   wear   and    for 

li  ucuaaiona.     The  womnn  of  rich  Marthas  do  not  appear  in 

and  when  they  go  out  their  hands  and  faces  are  complet-oly 

vd.     The  Mai-athda  are  active,  hardworking,  intelligent,  honest, 

;..,.i diapered,  hospitable,  and  spirited.     They  work  as  husbandmen, 

Wwurvrs,    measengers.    coustabte;},     and     hou-so-scmmts.      Some 

lade  auil  a  few  have  risen  to  high  posts  under  Qorernment.     A 

bauly  of  Bre  spends  about  £1  4^.  (Rs.  12)  a  month  on  food.     A 

bote  ccista   £20  to  £50   (Ks.  200-500)  to  build  and   their   house 

i?fH>lii  we  worth  about  £5  (Rs.  50).     Abirth  costs  about  16*.  (Hs.S), 

rriage  about  £10    (Us.  100),  a  girl's   coming   of   age  about 

U4.  do),  a  pregnancy  abuut  lOtf.  (Bs.  5),  and  a  death  about  £1 

1      10).    Thoy  are  religiouSj  respecting  Br^mans,  and  calling  them 

to  condact  their  religious  ceremonies.     They  keep  the  usual  Hindu 

Kbdays   and   make    pilgrimages   to   the  sbrines    of    Viihoba  at 

l\c4tiarpur,  Miihabaleshrar  at  Gokam  in  Kiiiara,audTuIjibhav&ni 

-5  !v.;(-;r,       Their  spiritual  teacher  is  Shankardcbarya  the  pontiff 

!jrt  Bn&hmans.     They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and 
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and  soothsaying.  They  do  nob  keep  all  the  sixteen  Brahraani 
sannkafs  or  sacrarnento.  Their  nhief  ceremonies  are  birth,  niarria|_ 
coming  of  age,  death,  and  mind  feasts  or  mahdift  which  are  performe 
with  a  Brahman's  help.  On  the  mahdis  or  ancestral  mind-days  tb( 
bathe,  dre«s,  and  offer  balls  of  cooked  rice  to  crows.  If  the  crows  ej 
the  food  the  ancestors  are  satisfied;  if  not  they  are  displeasei 
Child  and  widow -marriage  and  polygamy  are  practised,  and  polyai 
dry  is  unknown.  They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling 
Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  casteraen  and  any  one  wh 
disobeys  the  dcciKioii  is  put  out  of  caste.  The  authority  of  til 
community  is  said  day  by  day  to  be  failing.  They  send  their  bo; 
and  girls  to  8<:hool,  tako  to  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  rising  class. 

MElavaTS,  or  Woodlandmen,  aclassof  LingAyatfl,  are  returned 
numbering  about  224  and  as  found  in  Gadag,  Haugid,  and  Karajg 
They  say  they  are  called  Malav^rs  because  they  used  to  live  tu  tfi 
mnlmidd  or  hilly  country.  Other  Ling&yala  say,  they  were  call 
HalaT&rs  or  the  dirty  people  because  they  did  not  keep  th 
roles  o£  tho  Lingayafc  religion.  The  names  in  common  use  anion 
men  are  Basappagavda,  Niugangarda,  and  Kudrtippaguvda ;  an 
among  women  Basava,  Ganguva,  and  Ningava.  They  have 
surnames.  They  have  two  divisions  Muskin  Malav^s  or  d 
hiders,  whose  women  cover  their  faces  Uke  Muhamra»dans»  an 
Nini  Malav4rs  or  water-hiders  who  cover  their  water-pots  with 
cloth  when  bringing  water  from  a  well.  They  do  not  differ  : 
appearaaae  from  the  ordinary  local  Lingdyats.  Most  live  i 
one-storcycd  houses  of  the  better  class  with  walls  of  brick  an 
tiled  roofs.  Their  daily  food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  rice,  puis 
and  T^etables,  and  on  holidays  they  eat  sweet  cakra.  Thc^ 
do  not  uso  flesh  or  intoxicating  drinks.  Their  dreas  does  n< 
differ  from  that  of  other  Ling&yats.  They  are  gt?uerally  even 
tempered,  hardworking,  and  orderly.  Most  of  them  arohindholde: 
and  village  headmen,  and  some  of  them  trade.  A  family  of  tiv 
spends  abont  £1  (Rs.  10)  a  month  on  food.  A  house  costs  aboi 
£10  (Ra.  100)  tu  build  and  2*.  {He.  1)  a  month  to  rent,  A  birt 
costs  about  8tf.  (Rs.  4),  a  son's  marriage  about  £15  (Ua.  150),  a  girl'i 
coming  of  ago  about  £.1  (Rs.  10),  a  pregnancy  about  10».  (Rs.  5 
and  a  death  about  £1  (Rs.  10).  They  are  religious,  respectin 
Bnihmans  and  calling  thein  to  conduct  their  marriages.  At  thei 
marru^(es  Ihu  Brahman  priest  ties  yellow  threads  or  kankaiia  roan 
the  right  wrists  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  throws  grains  of  ri< 
over  their  heads.  The  rest  of  th©  marriage  ceremony  and  all  oth< 
religious  rites  are  conducted  by  Lingiiyat  priests.  They  have 
spiritual  teacher  who  lives  in  North  Kdnara  and  gives  them  religion 
instruction.  They  keep  the  leading  Hindu  holidays  and  believe  i 
sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  soothsaying.  All  their  ceremonies  fro: 
birth  to  death  are  like  those  of  other  Lingdyats.  Child  an 
widow  marriage  are  allowed,  bat  neither  divorce  nor  polyandry 
Tbey  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling.  Their  socii 
disputes  arc  settled  by  their  castemen  and  any  one  who  disobey 
is  put  out  of  caato.  They  send  their  children  to  school,  take 
now  pursuits,  and  are  a  steady  class. 
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Radders  are  returned  as  numbering   21^.'^29  and  as  found  all 

Bf  the  district     They  hare  several  divisions  as   Cliicnat,  Matmat, 

if  Narval,  and   I'dkniitc.     Most  of  thoni  are  Lingdyats  and 

the    ling.     The  members  of  these  subdirisiona  eat   together 

Bt  do   not  intenuarry.     The  names  in   common   nso  among  men 

««•  Bbarmappa,  ChandiSppn,  Fakirdppa,  and  GurAjjpaj  and  among 

womeu    Basava,    Irakka,  Somakka,  and    Yellumma.     Thuy    speak 

R^arese.     lu  appcnrnnco  they  are  dark  and   muscular.     Most  of 

1  live  in  dJrty  oue-8t<)reyed    houses  with    walls   of    brick  and 

They  keep  cows,  bullocks,   and  buffaloes.     They  are   ^reat 

-  and  bad  cooks.     They  take  three  to  four  meals  a  day.     Their 

food    is    bread,    vegetables,    and     pulse,  and    their  special 

ly  diahes  are  rice,  cards,  and   swtset  cakes.     They  do   not  use 

utTtu  or  intoxicating  drinks.    The  men  wear  short  breeches  or  a 

waistdoth  about  seven   and  a    half  feet  long,"Ja  shoulderrloth,  a 

■ -carf,   and  sandals.      The   women   wear   a   robe  and  a  bodice 

other    low-class  LingAvflt   women.     They  are  orderly,    hard- 

itijEf,  thrifty,    and   hospitable,    but  very   unclean   and   nntidy. 

wain    calling  is  husbandry.      Some  work  as  gardenei-s  and 

rera    and  a  few  aro  beggars.     A  family   of  five  spends  about 

.   (lis.  12)  a  month  on  food.    A  house  costa  them   about  £20 

-'"Oi  to  build,  a  birth  costs  about  £1  10*.  (Rs.  l.^),amarriageabout 

,  and  a  death  about  11  lOs.(Rs.lo).  They  ore  religioua. 

I' Mdruti,  Venkatesh,  and  Yellamma,  and  are  specially 

r-^d  to  Venkatesh.    Most  call  Jangams  or  Ling^yat  priosts,  and 

-  i^^  call    Bnihmans  to  conduct  their  religious  ceremonies.     They 

keep  ihe  tending  Hindu    holidays.     On  all  new-moon  days,  except 

'      Murgoshvrsh   or    December  :iew-moou,    they    offer   hi>ihu3  or 

-   1    dumplings  to  the  goddess  Lakshamava,  and  taking  some  of 

the  dompliiiga  and  other  cooked  food  to  their  fields,  throw  a  little  to 

the  four  corners  of  heaven  and  eat  the  rest.  During  harvest  time  they 

pleMe   the  goddess  Lakshniava  by  offering  her  a  goat  or  plantains 

ind  cocoanuta.     In  making  these  offerings  the  goddess  is  worshipped 

tX  her  honfio  in  a  stone  placed  under  a  tree.      This  stone  is  first 

ribbed    with   lime-water  and    then  with   rodlead.     They  believe  in 

•oroenr,  witchcraft,  and  soothsaying.    They  admit  that  gho«ts  abound, 

bat   they   seldom   seek   the   holp  of  exorcists,  baviug  great  faith  in 

Haoumnn    as  a   guardian  and  spirit-scarer.      When   a  person   is 

]K»e6Siied  be  is  made  to  sit  iu  front  of  Hanumdn  and  his  brow  is 

toarked  vrith  ashes  taken  from  a  pot  of  burning  incense  placed  before 

the  god.     It  is  believed  that  by  this  means  the  evil  spirit  is  driven 

away.     WTieu  a  child  is  bom  its  navel-cord  ia  cut  and  the  mother  and 

cluld  are   bathed.     Ou  the  fifth  day  a  feast  la  given  to  casto-people 

uid  in  the  evening  the  goddess  Sathi  is  worshipped  and  a  lighted 

'"■"-'  ig  waved  round  her  face.     The  father  of  the  child  is  not  allowed 

'  the  lamp  waved.     If  ho  sees  it  they  fear  that  the  child  and  its 

Oi'^hvr   will  sicken.     On  some  day  between  the  thirteenth  and  the 

Uiirticth  (in  uuaewn  bodice  and  somo  sweet  cakes  are  offered  to  the 

goddess  Sathi  as    it  is  believed    that  for  a   month   after  its  birth 

ue  child  is  under  the  control  of  the  goddess  from  whom  comes  any 

nckncBK  from  which  the  child  may  suffer.     When  a  marriage  is  settled 

trologer  ia  usked  to  choose  a  lucky  day.     Two  or  three  days 
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before  the  day  fixed  the  bride  and  bridejj^room  are  rabbed  with  1 
turmeric  and  batliod  at  their  homes  and  a  feast  is  ^ven  to  friends  and 
relations.  Next  day  the  bridop'oom  is  led  to  the  bride's  where  hta  I 
relatious  pile  a  large  heap  of  rice  on  a  blanket.  In  front  of  the  heop 
a  platter,  a  lamp,  and  the  ornaments  to  be  given  to  the  girl  are 
placed ;  at  each  corner  of  the  heap  a  half  cocoanut  is  set  and 
round  the  heap  a  lino  of  turmeric  powder  is  drawn.  Two  women 
whose  husbands  are  alive  come  each  with  a  platter  on  wliich  is  a 
lamp,  wave  tho  lamp  round  the  heap,  and  burn  incons*i  before  it.  They 
take  the  lamps  off  the  platters  and  fill  them  with  rice  from  the  heap, 
and  then  set  the  lamps  on  the  rice.  They  carry  tho  platters  to  the 
girl's  house-shrine  throwing  rice  on  either  side  as  they  go,  and  aet  the  j 
platters  before  the  house-god.  When  this  is  over  the  bridegroom's 
party  return  home.  On  tho  wedding  day  the  bridegroom,  wearinc 
a  rich  dross  and  seated  on  a  bullock,  goes  with  music,  friends,  auc 
relations  to  tho  bride's  house.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  arc  made 
to  stand  in  two  bamboo  baskets  filled  with  rice  iu  which  a  copper 
coin  is  placod.  A  white  sheet  with  a  central  turmeric  cross  is 
held  between  them.  The  priest  ties  cotton  threads  to  the  right , 
wrist  of  the  bridegroom  and  to  the  left  wrist  of  the  bride  and  repeats  I 
sacred  verses.  He  tells  the  bridegroom  to  tonch  tho  lucky  thread  or  J 
immxgaUulra  and  ties  it  round  the  bride's  neck  and  throws  grains  of  | 
rice  on  the  heads  of  the  pair.  Botelnuts  and  leaves  are  banded  among 
tho  guests,  a  feast  is  given  to  the  castemen,  and  the  wedding  is  over. 
Of  the  Kadders  those  who  are  Lingayata  bnry  their  dead  and  the  rest 
burn  them.  If  the  dead  is  burnt,  on  the  third  day  the  ashes  aro 
gathered  and  thrown  into  wat«r,  and  on  tho  ninth,  tonth,  or  eleventh 
the  clothes  of  the  dead  are  washed  and  set  near  tho  liouse-gods 
with  tho  deceaseds  oruaments,  and  cooked  food  is  offered  to  them. 
To  the  spirit  of  the  headman  of  a  family  an  oTTering  of  food  is  made 
every  month  after  his  death.  The  images  of  the  dead  are  worshipped 
along  with  the  honso-gods  and  once  a  year  a  headscarf  or  a  woistcloth, 
or  a  robe  if  the  deceased  was  a  woman,  are  offered  to  the  images  of 
the  dead,  Some  do  not  allow  their  widows  to  marry,  and  others  allow 
widows  and  divorced  women  to  marry  once.  A  few  send  their  boys 
to  school.  They  do  not  take  to  new  pursuits  and  on  the  whole  are  a 
steady  class. 

PakmAk  Raddrrs  are  found  scattered  all  over  tho  district. 
They  forma  subdivision  of  Kadders.  Thoir  homo  tongue  is  Telnga, 
but  out  of  doors  they  apeak  an  impure  Kauarese  aud  Hindustani. 
Their  names  aro  the  same  as  those  of  other  Riiddors.  Thoir  family 
deities  are  Hannra^n,  Hulgeva,  and  Yellatuma  The  chief  shrine  of 
Yollamma  is  at  Savadatti  in  Bolgaam  and  of  Hulgeva  near  Hospoth 
iu  Bellari.  Though  they  are  Hindus  they  dress  somewhat  like  Musal- 
rnins.  Tho  men  dress  in  a  lonff  cloth  about  four  feet  broad  round 
the  waist,  and  taking  a  second  cloth  tie  its  two  onds  behind  the  neck 
and  let  them  fall  loosely  in  front  They  throw  a  long  cloth  over  the 
head,  allowing  the  ends  to  fall  on  both  shoulders,  and  over  that  they 
wear  a  longpieceof  cloth  ronndrhe  head  like  a  turban.  The  womea 
dress  in  a  robe  and  bodice  ^^'itbout  passing  the  skirt  of  the  robe  between 
the  feet.  The  men  wear  ear  and  6nger  rings  aud  wristlets,  and  tht> 
women  wear  nose,  caFj  and  toe  ringSj  a  necklace,  and  glass  bangles. 
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Her  live  in  thatched  bouses  which  are  genorally  dirty  and  ill-cared 

h~    T'-   ••  are  great  eaters  and  bad  cooks.  Their  daily  food  is  Indian 

c  id,  pulse,  and  vofj^tables,  and  on  hnliduys  they  eat  rice  and 

ie&h.    Ibey  uee  intcixicatingdrinksandnreintomperAto  intheir  habits. 

they  are  even-tempered,  dirty,  and  idle.     Their  main  culling  is  bttg- 

gtDg  from  door  to  door.     When  they  go  on  their  begging  rutinda 

iboy  carry  a  palm-leaf  book  bound  by  a  thread  pamsed  tbrouf^h  faolea 

bade  in  the  leaves.     Figures  of  men,  children,  bullocks,  horses,  trees, 

ar  '      ''     r  fanciful  objects  are  engraved  on    the  leaves  as   well  as 

t:.  1-  Tolugu  verses.     They  hold  an  iron  pin  in  their  hnudfi, 

UMi  wiieu  any  one  wishes  to  know  bis  fortune  they  t«ll  him  to  put  the 

the  book.     When  the  person  has  put  the  pin  in  the   book  tho 

open  the  book  and  interpret  the  meaning  of  the    figure 

on  the  loaf.     A  snake  means  death,  a  scorpion   misfortnue, 

ago  or  a  plantain  good  luck.     A.  few  till  lands  and  labour  for 

" .  family  of  five  spends  about  8b.  (Ra.  4)  a  month  on  food.     A 

fttfl  about   £1   (lis.  10)  to  build  and  their  house  goods  aro 

1  about  1U«.  (lis.  5).     A  birth  costs  about  2a.  (Ko.  1),  a  marria^ 

Bt  £3  10a.  (Ra.  35),  and  a  death  about  U.  iSd.  (12  as.).     Theydo 

,  respect  fir&hmans  or  call  them  to  their  marriages  which  areoon- 

*  by  men  of  their  owu  caste.     They  do  not  worship  Hrlihmanio 

and   do  not  keep  tho  usual   Hindu   holidays.     Their  spiritual 

cher  is  a  Linj^ynt  priest  uatuedVirabikshavati  who  lives  in  Katti- 

in   Bangalura.     I'hoy  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  sooth- 

iying.     On  the  birth  of  a  child  tho  midwife  cuts  its  navel-cord, and 

i  a  few  drops  of  ca8tor*oil  into  its  moutk.      On  the  third  day  the 

Satbi  is    worshipped,  caste-neople   are  feasted,  and  the 

is  laid  iu  a  cloth  cradle  and  named.     No  farther  rites  are  per- 

fanned  till  marriage.     The   day  before  the  wedding  they  offer  food 

r  goddess,  and  on  the  wedding  day  iivo  women  whose 

\h         -   -r  are  alive  make  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sit  on  a 

Icet)  throw  red   rice  over  the  pair,  wave  lighted  lamps  round 

faces,  aud  say  So  solan  that  is  Happiness  to  the  bride  and 

■idegrrKim.     Caste-people  are   feasted   on   liquor  and  hhang  and 

edding  is    over.     The  dead   are   buried.     On    the  next  day 

_   '  rice,   the  tlcsb  of  a  fowl,  liquor,  and  bhang  are  offered  at 

[grave  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead.     Some  once  a  year ofter  boiled 

'  and  6e6li  to  the  spirits  of  their  dead  ancestors.     Those  who  do 

so  are  supposed  to  get  children,  wealth,  and  prosperity.     Child  and 

vidow  marriage  and  polygamy  are  allowed,  but  not  polyandry.     They 

ve  bound  trigether  by  a  strong  caste  feeling.     Their  social  disputes 

are  settled  by  meu  of  their  caste  aud  any  one  who  disobeys  the  deci- 

wons  is  pat  out  of  caste.     The^'  do  not  send  their  children  to  school, 

lake  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  on  tho  whole  are  a  falling  class. 

Rajputs  are  returned  as  numbering  about  3450  and  as  foundall 

vcr  thv  district.     They  say  that  their  ancestors  were  Kshatriyds  who 

ded  to  their  names  the  word  sinha  or  lion  latterly  corrupted  into 

r;  and  that  they  formerly  lived  in  Upper  lndia,and  came  to  Southern 

lia  A3  soldiers  and  military  adventurers.  They  s|)eak  Hinduatdni  at 

home  aud  impure  Kanarese  with  the  people  of  the  district.  The  ordi- 

Quy  names  among  men  are  Bhav&usiug,  Gaug^rdm,  Goviudsing,  and 

imfting ;  and  among  women  Bhavanibai,  Gang6bfii,  Sundra- 
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bAi,  and  Tulsabdi.  They  have  no  surnames.  Their  family  deities 
arc  Venkataramaii  or  B^ldji  of  Tirupati  and  Durga.  They  hard 
several  subdirisiona  the  particulars  of  which  are  not  known.  It  is 
said  that  when  they  settled  in  tSouthem  India  some  Uajputs  kept  or 
married  local  women  and  tliat  thoir  issue  formed  the  clans  of 
Char^ns,  ParArs,  and  J6dhavs  who  afterwards  became  heads  o£ 
powerful  Maratha  families.  They  have  gotran  or  family- stocks  and 
a  boy  and  girl  of  the  same  stock  cannot  intermarry.  They  are  tall, 
robustj  fair^  and  handsoma  Most  of  them  live  in  ono-storeyed  houses 
of  the  better  class  with  walla  of  brick  and  tiled  roofs.  Tbo  houses 
are  clean  and  well-cared  for.  They  are  great  eaters  and  bad  co< 
Their  daily  food  is  Indian  millet  or  wheat  bread,  pulse,  vegetables, 
clarified  butter ;  and  their  special  holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes  made 
of  wheat,  sugar,  clarified  butter,  almonds,  raisins,  and  spices.  They  do 
not  drink  liquor.  Unlike  other  Uiudus  they  use  iron  pincers  to  keep 
their  cooking  vessels  on  the  hearth  and  to  take  them  oif  tho  hearth. 
The  mou  wear  a  loin  and  a  shouldercloth,  a  jacket,  a  waistband,  a 
tarbaa,  and  shoes;  and  the  women  wear  a  robe  and  a  bodice  without 
passing  the  skirt  of  tho  robe  back  between  the  feet.  On  festive 
occuaions  women  wear  a  petticoat  and  a  scarf  called  chnmji,  one 
end  of  which  is  fixed  to  tho  waist  on  the  right,  brought  nndor  the 
left  arm-pit  from  behind  tho  back,  carried  over  the  ri^ht  shoulder 
and  head,  and  allowed  to  fall  loose  on  the  left  arm.  Women  wear 
false  hair  and  shoos  when  they  go  out,  bat  they  do  not  appear  in 
public.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat,  clean,  and  tasteful  in  their 
dress.  Hajput  men  and  women  wear  the  same  ornamenta  as 
other  Hindus,  except  that  the  shapes  are  Qpt)er  Indian  shapes. 
The  nose-ring  of  the  local  upper  class  Hindu  women  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  while  the  Rajput  nose-ring  is  about  six  inches 
in  diameter.  Part  of  the  ring  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  loft 
nostril  and  part  is  lifted  up  and  tied  by  a  string  to  the  hair  above  the 
forehead.  The  Rajputs  ai-e  honest,  hardworking,  brave,  hot- 
terapercd,  hospitable,  and  orderly.  Their  main  calling  is  to  sorro 
Govflrnmeut  or  private  persons  as  constablos,  wntchmen,  and  mes- 
sengers. Lately  many  have  taken  to  husbandly.  They  complain 
that  they  can  find  no  work  suited  to  thoir  strength,  honour,  or 
tastes.  Their  caste  position  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Kehatriyits.  Th^ 
eat  from  the  hands  of  Gaud  BrAhmans  only.  A  family  of  Bto 
spends  on  food  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  a  month,  and  on  clothes  about  £8 
(Rs.  30)  a  yoar.  A  house  costs  about  £10  (Us.  100)  to  build,  and  2«. 
(Re.  1)  a  month  to  rent.  Their  house  furniture  is  worth  about 
£5  (Ra.  50).  A  birth  cost<i  abont£l  (Rs.  10),  a  thread-girding  about 
£2  (Ra.20),  a  daughter's  marriage  about  £aO{Rs.  300)  inclndmgtho 
dowry  to  tho  bridegroom,  a  girl's  coming  of  age  about  £1  (Rs.  10), 
a  pregnancy  about  £1  10a.  (Ra.  15),  and  a  death  about  £5  (Rs.  5o). 
Their ftimily  priests  are  Gaud  BrAhmans,  and  they  call  them  to  conduct 
their  ceremonies.  A  Gaud  BrAhnian  trtiVdfjri  acts  as  their  spiritual 
teacher,  giving  them  religious  iuslruction  and  getting  presents  ot 
food  and  money.  1'he  teacher  tries  to  make  new  followers.  They 
keep  the  sixteen  saii^kdrs  or  sacraments  like  Brdhmans.  Child 
niarriago  and  polygamy  are  allowed,  widow  marriage  is  forbidden, 
and  polyandry  is  unkaown.     They  are  bound  together  by  a  stroog 
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taste  feeling.     Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  tlieir  spiritual 
trtior.     Xhey  send  their  boya  aud  girU  to  Bchool,  aad  are  a  steady 

Sa'dars  are  returned  as  numbering  about  43.422  and  as  found 
juver  tho  district  They  say  tbit  their  name  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the 
"  »dJhu  or  saiat.  Thoy  eat  only  with  high-claaa  Lingayats  such 
^  Silbalkis  and  Pancliamsiitis.  They  never  marry  out  of  their 
Qwa  class.  They  wear  the  ling  and  allow  divorce  and  widow 
varriage.  Thoy  do  not  eat  flesh  or  drink  liquor.  Shiv  13  their  god 
lod  the  Lingtiyat  priest  belouging  to  the  Kotti  reli^ous  Loubq  is 
Uwnr  religious  head,  whom  they  often  invite  to  dine  with  them. 
They  IcUbo  twico  a  day  and  worship  the  ling.  They  dress  like 
other  Lm^j'iiyata,  their  wouien  wearini;^  the  robe  like  a  petticoat. 
They  *re  hn^ibandmen,  traders,  and  village  headmen.  Their  nmrriag-o 
iTTtmonioJi  are  performed  cither  by  a  Brahman  astrologer  or  by  a 
at  priest.  They  sometimes  fast  on  Monday  till  sunset.  They 
thrir  dead. 

[Craftsmea,  according  to  the  1831  census^  included  sixteen  classes 
^h  a  strength  of  47,586  or  6' 10  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population. 
t  details  are : 
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DimiOM. 

1061 
SOBS 
SM 
«Oft 
1 

«13 
214 

tBMlcft. 

TduL 

3013 

2 

1V17 
*tb 

Diratoir. 

XaIm. 

nuka. 

ToUl. 

U79 
107S 

sias 
isin 

(»T9 

■laiiMOr  riovar  SoUks  ... 
Mm  «*  Pklm-Ts|}pMs  ... 

tab"'                   -mliha .. 
GUki.              ii^uiM    ... 

DOS 
BOOS 

I 
304 
«0i 

ai 

MM 

Ud  Buryavuvtib    ... 

Uedjui 

NifflUu  ur  UiiRivU  S>3tn. 
P&nch&Ifl 

ShimpU  or  Tailon 

■Sotiftcini  I't  Ooldamltlw     ... 
.SwiadI  Konvan  ' 

TotMl    ... 

TE8 
MO 

inu 

SSM 

33S0 

H,0I9S3,M4 

47fin 

'  Not  in  thv  coiiMM  returns. 

BftdigOS,  or  Carpenters,  are  returned  as  numbering  about  2000, 
md  as  found  all  over  the  district.  They  are  old  settlers  in  Dhflrw&r. 
They  speak  impure  K^narese.  The  names  in  common  use  among 
Dfln  are  BiUluppa,  Bassiippa,  audKallappa;  and  among  women 
Bftjaauva,  Kdllava,  and  Xikkshamava.  Titey  have  no  Buniamcs,  aud 
tb^are  known  by  the  names  of  the  towns  and  villat^es  in  which 
tbof  live.  Their  family  deities  are  Dayamava,  KAlIava,  Mallava, 
and  ilanava.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  Thoy  are  fair,  short., 
itroiifCf  &ti<^  ranscular.  They  live  in  houses  of  the  better  class  with 
ynih  of  mud  and  sun-burnt  bricks.  Their  daily  food  is  Indian  millet 
brmd^nco,  vegetables,  and  curds  ;  and  their  special  holiday  dishes  aro 
sweet  cakes.  Thoy  do  not  nse  flesh  or  intoxicating  drinks.  Tho 
mett  wear  a  loin  aud  shouldorcloth,  a  jacket,  a  turbau,  and  shoes ; 
uid  the  women  a  loug  robe  and  bodice  passing  the  skirt  of  the  robe 
back  between  tho  foot.  Both  men  and  women  aro  neat  and  clean 
in  their  dress.  The  men  wear  ear  and  finger  rings  and  waistchaias, 
aiul  the  women  ear  nose  and  toe  rings  and  waistbands.  They  aro 
Wiiworking,  honest,  even-tempered,  hospitable,  and  orderly.  Their 
»un  emailing  is  to  build  houses  and  to  prepare  wooden  field-tools. 
also  do  the  petty  iron  work  required  for  house  use  as  making 
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lucks,  biugea,  aud  sickles.  Some  make  idols  of  sandalwood  and  teak 
wood.  They  work  from  six  to  twelve  In  the  morning  aud  from  twi 
to  six  in  the  ovouiiig,  aud  are  helped  by  tbeir  cliildron.  Their  b 
season  is  from  December  to  May.  Their  craft  is  prosperous  and  to' 
of  them  are  in  debt.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  I69.  (Rs.  8} 
month  on  food.  It  costs  about  £10  [Rb,  100)  to  build  a  house 
about  S«.  (He.  1)  a  month  to  rent  one,  aud  the  value  of  tbeir  hoi 
goods  is  £5  (Rs.  50);a  birtli  costs  about  £  I  (Ks.  10),  a  thread-gird' 
ing  about£o  (Rs.  50),  a  marriage  about  £10  (Rs.  100),  a  girKs  co 
of  age  about  £2  (Ra.  20),  a  nrognancy  about  £1  10*.  (Re.  15), 
death  about  £2  (Rs.  20).  They  are  religions  and  respect  Brtlh 
but  do  not  call  tbem  to  their  religious  ceremonies.  All  their  reljgii 
ceremonies  arc  conducted  by  priests  of  their  own  caste.  They  kee 
the  usual  Hindu  holidiiya,  and  make  pilgrimages  to  Gokam  in  KAu 
aud  Shirsaugi  in  Bclgaum.  Their  spiritual  teacher  called  Gurappa; 
lives  at  Yatgiri  in  the  Nizdm's  country.  Occasionally  they  worshi 
the  village  goddesties  Dayamava,  Durgava,  aud  Yellamma.  Thei: 
family-goddess  K&Uamma  is  represented  as  a  woman  sitting  on 
raised  seat  with  four  arms,  each  holding  a  separate  weapon.  The; 
say  that  they  do  not  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  or  sootbeayin 
Of  late  they  have  begun  to  keep  the  sixteen  Brahmanical  MifuriT 
or  sacramouta  which  under  the  Feshwu's  government 
forbidden  them.  \Vhen  a  child  is  born  its  navel-cord  is  cut  and  thi 
mother  and  child  are  bathed.  On  the  fifth  day  the  goddess  Jivati 
ifl  worshipped,  and  food  is  offered  her,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  tho 
child  iM  uamed  and  crailled.  They  have  lately  begun  to  ]>erform  all 
religious  ceremonies  liko  BrAhmans  with  the  help  of  priests  of  their 
own  clfi.ss.  Child  marriage  and  jiolygnmy  are  practised,  widow 
marriage  is  forbidden,  aud  polyandry  is  unknown.  They  are  bound 
together  as  a  body.  Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  their  teacher 
and  castemeu,  and  any  one  who  disobeys  their  decisions  is  put  onfa 
of  caste.  They  Send  their  children  to  school,  take  to  new  pursuits, 
aud  arc  u  steady  class. 

Gavandis,  or  Masons,  eras  they  call  themselves  Sitgarchakravartii 
that  is  Sea-rulers,  are  returned  as  numbering  about  GOOO  and  ai 
found  all  over  the  district.  They  speak  impui-e  KSnarese.  The 
names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Bassanna,  Timmanna,  and 
Yellappa  ;  and  among  women  Bhimova,  Sarova,  andSdvakka.  They 
have  neither  surnames  nor  family- stocks.  Some  classes  among  thenk 
go  by  particular  names  as  Badagus,  DunnlSiiAvnrs,  and  Kann&ndvnrs, 
A  bo}'  and  girl  of  the  same  clams  cannot  intermarry.  They  are  of  two 
divisions  Trin-iniadhariM  and  Pjlkutra.t,  the  members  of  which 
eat  together  and  ititcrmarry.  Their  family  gods  are  Venkatara- 
man  of  Tirupati  and  Hanumi'm.  They  are  taEl,  dark,  and  slender. 
Most  uf  thcni  live  in  houses  of  the  better  sort  with  walls  of  sun-burnt 
bricks  and  flat  or  tiJed  ruofs.  They  are  great  eaters  but  bad  cooks. 
Their  daily  food  ia  Indian  millet  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables, 
and  their  special  holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes.  They  use  flesh  and 
liquor.  The  men  wear  a  loin  and  shoulderclotb,  a  jacket,  a  head- 
scarf, and  shoes ;  and  the  women  wear  a  robe  aud  a  bodice  without 
paHsiug  the  skirt  of  the  robe  back  between  the  feet.  The  men  wear 
ear  and  finger  rings,  and  the  women  ear  finger  and  nose  rings,  and 


^year  to  hiro.  A  birth  costs  abont  £1  10s.  (lis.  15),  a  son's 
kg«  about  £25  (Rh.  250)  including  £5  rR3.50)  paid  to  the 
lather,  &  prl's  coming  of  age  about  £2  (U«.  20),  a  pregnancy 
16«.  (Rs.  8).  and  a  death  about  £2  lOs.  (Ra.  25).  They  are 
us,  respect  Br^hmans,  and  call  them  to  conduct  their  marriages, 
worehip  the  usual  Brdhmanic  gods  and  make  pilgrimages  to 
irine  of  Venkataraman  at  Tirupati.  Their  spiritual  teacher  is 
tarya  who  lives  at  llampi  in  Hell&ri.  Ho  giving  a  sacred  thread 
b  of  them  aa  wish  to  wear  it  and  brands  them  ou  the  arm  with 
wr  discus  or  ehalcnt.  They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and 
Aying.  As  soou  as  a  child  is  born  itn  imvel  cord  is  cub  and 
aiber  and  child  are  bathed.  On  the  fifth  day  the  goddess 
ta  worshipped  and  on  the  twelfth  day  the  child  is  named  and 
d.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  last  four  days.  On  the  first 
dinner  ia  given  in  honour  of  the  family  gods  ;  on  the  second 
«  bride  and  bridegroom  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  oil  and 
1;  on  the  third  day  a  Brdhraan  priest  is  invited,  repeats  texts, 
le  rt^ular  wedding  ceremonies  are  gone  through;  and  on  the 
I  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  made  to  sow  seeds  of  five 
tin  the  marriatre  shed.  The  dead  are  either  burnt  or  buried. 
t-h,  monthly  sickness,  and  death  cause  impurity  for  ten,  four, 
n  days.  They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling, 
disputes  are  settled  by  a  majority  of  the  caste  and  any  ono 
lisobeys  the  common  decision  is  put  out  of  caste.  Caste  autho- 
rows  weaker  day  by  day.  They  send  their  bnys  to  school, 
0  no  now  pursuits,  and  on  the  whole  are  a  steady  class. 

If^'rs,  or  LingAyat  Flowor-seltors^  arc  returned  as  numbering  llugdrt, 

1700  and  as  found  in  Bankdpur,  Gadag,  Hubli,  Karajgi, 
guudf  R^nebenuur,  and  Ron.  They  spenk  impu^f^  Kiinarese. 
unes  in  common  use  among  men  are  Uasappa,  K.'Vll»ppa,  and 
vpn;  and  among  women  Basava,  Gursava,  and  Irava.  They 
o  divisiouH  and  no  surnames.  Their  family-gods  are  Rachana 
uavana.     They  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from   ordinary 

lta*l«  Tliov  lifs   in    flat-    t'r^-^tixA    knne<i»    i.'liw.'U     fn^  t\tn    mn^f   n* 
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£1  (Rs.  10)  a  month  on  food ;  a  house  costs  about  £10  (Rs.  100 
to  bnild  and  2s.  (Ro.  1)  a  month  to  rent,  a  birth  costs  about  4j 
(Ra.  2),  a  son's  marriage  about  £10  (Rs,  100)  including  £4  (Rs.  40 
paid  to  the  bride's  fatlier,  a  girl's  coming  of  age  about  6».  (Ra.  3),  an 
a  death  about  £1  (Rs.  10).     They  are  religious,  respecting  Lingaja 

?riests,  and  calling  them  to  conduct  their  religious  ceremonti 
*hc'ir  guru  or  spiritual  teacher  is  a  Lingayat  priest  who  lives 
Cliitaldurg  in  Maisur.  They  keep  the  leading  Hindu  huliduyn  an 
occasionally  worship  the  village  godeascs  Dayamava  and  Diipgavi 
They  believe  lu  sorcery,  witchcraft,  aud  soothsaying.  Their  birth 
marriage,  and  death  ceremonies  are  tiko  those  of  other  Lingayats 
Child  and  widow  marriage,  divorce,  aud  polygamy  are  practised,  ani 
polyandry  is  uuknown.  They  aro  bound  together  by  a  strong  cast 
feeling.  Minor  social  disputes  arc  settled  by  their  pncsts,  and  gra' 
queatiuua  by  their  ijziru  or  spiritual  teacher.  They  do  not  sent 
their  children  to  school,  take  to  no  new  parsuits,  and  on  the  whol( 
are  a  steady  class. 

IlgorUS,  or  F'alm -Tappers,  aro  retnmod  as  numbering  about  125( 

aud  as  found  in  Dharwar,  Banktlpur,  Gadag,  Hdngal,  Karajgi,  Kod 

Navnlgand,  aud  Ron.     Ilgeru  is  said  to  bo  a  corrupt  form  of  lino 

aviira  the  Kanarese  for  a  palm-tapper.    They  speak  impure  Kanaroae 

The  names  in  use  among  men  are  Dharmayya,  Mollayya,  and  IU.uiayyi 

and  among  women  Basava,  Malmva,  aud    Farava.     They   have  d( 

surnames.      They    are    of   four     divisions,    Kaudauya,     Karunya^ 

KAtunya,  and  VAschalya.     The   first    and    second  eat  and  marry 

with  each  other,  but  the  first  and  second  neither  eat  nor  marry 

with  the  third  and  fourth.     They  aro  like  other    Lingayata  excepi 

that  they    mark    theii*   brows    with  a   circle  of  sandalwood  pastor 

They     are    short,    slender,    dark,    and    strong.     Most    of    them 

live   in  houses  of  the  better  clajis,  one  storey  high,  with  walls  oi 

brick  and  tiled  roofs.    The  houses  are  geneially  clean  and  well  cared 

for.     Tliey  are  great  eaters  aud  good   cooks.     Their  daily  food  ii 

rice,  pulse,  Indian  millet   bread,  clarified  butter,  and  milk,  and  thei; 

special  holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes  made  of  wheat,  pulse,  andcoarsQ 

sugar.     They  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  fowls  but  of  no  other  animal 

They   drink  no  liquor  because  they  are  prevented  by  the  curse  ol 

the    goddess   Parvati.      The   men    wear  a   headscarf,   a   loin    and 

shoulder  cloth,  a  jacket,  and  shoes  ;  aud  the  women  a  robe  aud  bodicoj 

like  those  worn  by  Lingiyat  women.      They  are  honest,  hardwork 

ing,  even-tempered,  neat,  clean,  hospitable,  and  orderly.     Their  maia' 

calling  ia  to  draw    and  sell  ixiim-juice,  and  a  few  are  engagoil  iu 

trade.     Tbey  are  busy  dnrirg  the  fair  season  aud  idle  during  thi 

raius.     They    rank     below     Ling^iyats     and    among    middle-clasa 

Hindus.      A  family  of  five  spends  about  £1  10*.   (Rs.  15)  a  month 

on  food  and  about  £3  (Us.  UO)  a  year  on  dress.     A  house  costs  them 

abont  £20  (Rs.  200)  to  build  and  about  U.  (Rs.  2)  a  month  to  rent. 

Tho  value  of  their  house  goods  is   abont  £10  (Rs.  100).    A  birth 

costs  them  about  £1  (Rs.  10),  a  marriage  about  £20  (Rs.  200),agirl'i 

coming  of  age  about  £  I    (Rs.  10),  a   pregnancy  about  10«.  (Rs.  6), 

and  a  death  about  £l  (Rs.  iO).     They  are  religious.     Their  family; 

gods  are    Basavaua,    Hanumau,    and   Yellava.      They    call    both 

Br&hmaos  and  Lingdyats  to  conduct  their  marriages  and  their  other 
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lies  are  performed  by  Ling&yat  priests.     Their  principal 
ays  are  Vi^ndt  in  April-May,  Ndg-jxinehami  in  August-Sep- 
x^»Tt  Ganesha-chotHrthi\n  September-October,  iPrt^ara  in  Octo- 
r-Norwnilierj  Dlmli  iuNoveraber,and  UUihunavihx  March-April. 
They  make  pitgriinagos  to  thu  shrine  of   Sanguraesh\7ir  at  Kudla 
ibttQt  twelve  miles  from  Hingal.     Thoir  gum  or  spiritual   teacher 
a  LinjL^yat  priest,  named   Ajayya  who  lives  at  Nidsingi  about 
Ikk  miles  from  Hangal.     He  gives  them  reUgious  instruction  and 
1  rotom  recoives  presents.      They  occasionally  worship  the  village 
goddesses  Dayamara  and  Dargava  by  offeriug  them  flowers,   sandal 
pMto,  perfumes,  fruit,  and  uncooked  food.     They  believe  in  sorcery, 
Tile^craft,  and  soothsaying.  Ou  tho  birth  of  a  child  honey  is  dropped 
bui  its  mouth  and   its  navel  cord  is  cut,  and  on  the  tifth  day  tho 
^luldesa  Sathi  is  worshipped  to  secare  long  life  to  the  child.     On  tho 
tiurteeath  day  a  Liugiyat  priest  is  called.     He  blesses  the  child  and 
tsc  tnotbor  and  gives  her  some  fruit,  and  in  return  is  given   money 
UpA  uncooked  food.  The  child  is  put  into  a  cradle  and  named  by  its 
itonial  annt.     Both  Hrahman  and  Liugdyat  priests  arecalled  to  their 
kgus.     The  Bnihinan  priest  makes  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
ttd  in  two  baskets  filled  with  rice  and  holds  a  cloth  between  thcin. 
re  married  women  whoso  first  huslmnds  are  alive  throw  red  rico 
er  thu  couple,  the  Lingd^yat  priest  ties  kanhans  or  yellow  threads 
\  the  right  wrists  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  two  lighted 
t  set  in  a  plate  cnntainiug  red  water  are  waved  ronnd  their  faces. 
feu9t  is  given  to  members  of  the  caste  and  the  marriage  is  over. 
Iter  death  tho  Lingiyat  priest  comes  and  sets  his  right  foot  on  the 
of  the  body.     The  foot  is  worshipped  and  the  body  is  cai-riod 
ting  in  a  in-mdn  or  car  to  the  burial  ground.     As  the  carriers 
near  the  burial   ground  two  men  come  from  the  grave  to  the 
and   ask.    Who  are  you?   and    Where  are  you   going?      The 
nmeraauswer;  It  is  Rdmayya  MoUuya  who  is  going  to  Shiv's 
BMven,     The  two  men  lay  a  cocoanut  in  the  car  and  say,  Oome.     Tho 
Intrers  move  on  to  the  grave.     The  body  is  taken   out  of  the  car 
and  set  in  the  grave.     The  Ling&yat  priest  repeats  cbarmsj  throws 
W  leares  and  earth  on  the  body,  and  the  grave  is  filled.      Tho 
fiest  stands  on  the  grave,  his  feet  are  worshipped,  and  all  go  homo. 
Ro  further  funeral    ceremonies  arc  observed.     Eight  years  ago  tho 
used  tu  bum  their  dead,  but  lately,  under  the  advice  of 
jlyat   priests,    they  have  begun    to  bury.      A  birth,  a  girl's 
of  age,  or  a  death  causes  no  impurity.     They  pay  special 
ct  to  all  /I'n/jft  whether  in    temples  or    in  houses,  but  do  not 
''■w«r  the  liwj   ronnd  their  necks  like  the  LingAyats.     They  aro 
bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling.     Thoir  social  d[spute3  aro 
settled  by  members  of  their  caste  and  Lingdyat  priests,  and  if  any 
o&e  disobeys  a  common  decision  he  is  put  out  of  caste.     An  out- 
c&ste  may  rejoin  if  he  pays  a  fine  of  ]0«.  {Ks.  5)  and  drinks  rh-nran- 
Urih  or  water   in  whioli  a  priest's  feet  have  been  washed.     They 
Dd  their  boys  to  school,  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  steady 
ieltts. 
Jalga'rs,  apparently  Watermen,  that  isG old- washers,  are  return- 
as  numlKiring  only  two  and  as  found  in  llaiiebenuur.     Several 
her  families  who  are  gold-washers  by  descent  have  probably  boen 
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rotarned  under  Bome  other  name.  They  speak  impure  K^narese.  Thi 
names  in  common  nse  among  men  are  KalUppi,  M4ll&ppa,  and 
TUng^ppa ;  and  amon^  women  Adiveva,  Baaava,  Fakirava,  K^Uava^ 
and  Yellava.  They  liave  no  suruames.  Their  house  gods  ara 
BasApiia,  the  rivor  Ganga,  and  Huligeva,  They  have  no  Kubdivisioua« 
They  aru  short,  strong,  and  muscular.  Thoy  livo  in  dir^  untidy 
and  ill-carod  for  housos  with  Hat  roofs  and  widls  of  brick 
and  mud.  They  keep  oxen,  fowls,  and  dogs.  They  are  grc 
eaters  and  poor  cooks.  Their  every-day  food  is  Indian  millet 
bread  and  regetablos,  and  their  special  holiday  dishes  are  sweet 
cakes,  rice,  and  vegetables.  They  eat  Hosh  and  drink  liquor.  Th* 
men  wear  a  headscarf,  a  jacket,  a  shouldercluth,  a  loincloth, 
and  a  blanket ;  and  the  women  wear  a  robe  aud  a  bodice,  withoat 

Csing  tbe  skirt  of  the  robe  back  between  the  feet.  They  wear 
rurs  in  their  hair.  Thoir  clothes  are  made  in  the  local  hand- 
looms  and  they  generally  have  one  or  two  suits  for  holiday  wear. 
The  men  wear  ear  and  finger  rings,  and  the  women  nose  ear  and 
toe  rings,  and  waistbiinds.  They  are  hardworking,  even-tem- 
pered, aud  orderly,  but  unclean  am)  untidy.  They  wash  the  dusb 
in.  goldsmiths'  shops  for  particles  of  gold,  and  the  sanda  of  tfa» 
gold-vielding  Btn*ams  in  the  Kapoti  hills.  They  can  practise  gold- 
washmg  in  tho  Kapoti  streams  only  during  a  few  months  in  the  cold 
weather  and  even  when  at  work  mnkc  little  more  than  the  wages  of 
a  day-labourer.  Their  craft  is  falling  and  they  are  in  debt.  They 
eat  from  all  higher  class  Hindus  but  not  from  Musalmans,  Holayas, 
or  Madig^rs.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  £1  (Ks.lO)  a  month 
on  food  and  about  £1  lOs.  (Rs.15)  a  year  on  dress.  A  house 
costs  about  £5  (Rs.  50)  to  build  and  2«.  (Re.  1)  a  month  to 
rent.  Their  household  goods  are  worth  about  £5  (Rs.  50).  A 
birth  costs  about  4s.  (Rs.  2),  a  son's  marriage  about  £10  (Rs.  100) 
including  £2  lO*.  {Rs.  25)  paid  to  the  girl's  iathcr,  a  girrs  corain) 
of  age  about  £2  (Ks.  20),  a  pregnancy  about  Sji.  (Hs.  4),  and  a  deatl 
about  16*.  (Rs.  8).  They  are  religious.  Their  family  deities  are  Yel- 
lava, Knligeva,  and  Hanamflpfia.  They  have  no  family -priests.  They 
respect  BrAhmans  and  call  them  to  couduct  their  matrmge  ceremonies. 
They  keep  tho  Hindu  holidays  of  Jloiiluinvi  in  March- April,  Utfidi 
in  April,  Danara  in  October,  and  Divdli  in  November.  They  make 
pilffrimages  to  Ycllamma  in  Bclgaum  and  to  tho  Husalman  tomb  of 
KajaBagovar  the  saint  of  Yamnur  in  Navalgund.  Thoy  worship  the 
village  deities  Dayamava  and  Durgava,and  say  they  do  not  believe  in 
■witchcraft,  sorcery,  or  soothsaying.  They  do  not  keep  the  regular 
Hindu  sacraments  or  sanekdrs.  On  the  birtli  of  a  child  they  cut  its 
navel-cord  ;  on  the  fifth  they  worship  the  goddess  Kiillomma,  give  a 
caste  dinner,  and  sacrifice  a  sheep  at  the  tomb  of  Raja  Bagovar  the 
Pir  of  Yamnur ;  and  on  tho  twelfth  cradle  tho  child.  On  tho  first 
day  of  a  marriage  they  rub  the  bride  and  bridt?groora  with 
turmeric.  On  the  second  day  they  give  a  caste  dinner.  On  tho 
third  day  they  set  the  bride  and  bridegroom  on  a  horse  and 
carry  thorn  through  the  town  with  great  pomp.  On  the  death  of  a 
man  or  woman  they  carry  the  dead  body  to  tho  burning  ground, 
set  it  on  tho  pile  of  wood  or  cowdung  c^kes,  aud  bum  it.  Child- 
marriage  and  polygamy  arc  allowed,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.  The 
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hmda  of  widows  are  not  shaved  but  they  are  not  allowed   to  marry 

again.     Thoy  are  bound  togothor  by  a  strong  cnste  feeling.     Social 

uipotee  are  settled  by    the    caste  people  and  if  any  ono  breaks  their 

ralea  he  is  put  nat  uf  caste.     They  eke  oat  a  living   as  labourers 

ad  ftr«  a  poor  class. 

Jinga're,  or  Saddle-makers,  also  called  Chitragdrs  or  Painters,  aro 

led  aa  nnmbering  about  400  and  as  found  in  DhilrwAr,   Gadag^ 

_     iH,  Kod,  and  Rdnebemiur.    Their  home  speech  is  Mordthi  and  they 

Ipdk  KAnarese  with  the  people  of  the  district.    The  names  in  common 

on  among   men  are    Dhondiba,   Krishuippaj  and    K&miippa ;  and 

■Dong  women  Bha^rathij  Qanga,  and  Sarasvati.     Their  surnames 

ve  Ajnblekar,  Kambl6kar,  Khaprekar,  and  Topekar.     Boys  and  girla 

of  the  same  surname  do  not  int«rmarry.      Their  family  goddess  is 

Nimfthadevi  whose  chief  shrine  is   in   Maisur.     They  have  no  snb- 

dirisionB.     They  are  short  and  fair.     They  live  in  houses  of  the  better 

dan  with  tiled  or  flat  roofs.     Their  daily  fooil  is  rndinn-millet  bread, 

tiee.  pnlse,  and  vegetables,  and  their  special  holiday  dishes  ore  sweet 

cftkes.    They  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor.     The  men  wear  a  loui 

ahouldercloth,  a  jacket,  a  turban  or  headscairf,  and  shoos  ;  tho 

wear  a  robe  and  bodice  like  Hrahraan  women.     They  aro  hard- 

'king,  hospitable,  and  orderly.     They  work  as  carpenters,  tailors, 

liths,  painters,  aud  saddle- makers.     The  women  do  not  help 

le  men  in  their  work.     A  family  of  five  spends  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  a 

on  food.     A  house  costs  about  £30  (Hs.  300)  to  build,  and  their 

.kpiM  goods  are  worth  aboat  £10  (Rs.lOO).     A  birth  costs  about 

^  10),  a  thread-girding  about  £5  (Rs.  60),  a  marriage  about 

.  250),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  about  £2  (Rs.  20),  a  pregnancy 

£1  (Ra.  10),  andadeathabont£5  (Rs.50).    They  are  religious, 

Bnihmans,  and  call  them  to  conduct  their  religious   cere- 

Their  spiritual  teacher  is  called  Shankar    Bharati.     Tliey 

pilgrimages  to  Pandbarpur  and  Qokarn.     They  profess  not  to 

hdieve  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  or  sootlisaying.     They  keep  the  sixteen 

BfftluDan   iiatiskdrs  or  sacraments.     Child -marriage  and    polygamy. 

»re allowed;  widow  marriage  is  forbidden,  and  polyandry  is  unknown 

Hxtt  send  their  cbildrcn  to  school,  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  are  a 

jsTHj;  class. 

Kauuna'rs,  or  Blacksmiths,  aro  returned  as  numbering  about 
IJOO  and  as  found  all  over  the  district.  They  speak  Kanarese  as  well 
wMar&thi.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  FakirAppa 
Hutamippa,  Havliippa,  and  Yellappa;  and  among  women  Bhimava, 
llikirmva3&&^^v^>^^Q^  Kallava.  They  have  no  surnames  e.\cepb  place 
uunes.  Their  houso  goddess  is  Kallava  whose  chief  shrine  is  at 
Shirsangi  near  Rfimdurg  in  Belgaum.  They  have  no  divisions.  They 
are  dark  aud  strong.  Thoy  live  in  one-storeyed  flat-roofed  houses, 
Kpaerally  small  and  ill-carod  for.  In  fi-ont  of  each  house  is  a  largo 
reranda  in  which  they  make  many  ii-on  articles.  They  are 
HMderate  eaters  and  bad  cooks.  Their  every-day  food  inclados  rico 
Inad,  vegetables,  clarified  butter,  curds,  and  milk ;  and  on  holidays 
tfaej  ose  flesh.  They  drink  all  kinds  of  liquor  and  some  aro 
intcmporaie ;  aome  wear  top-knota  and  others  shave  the  crown 
(•f  the  head.  They  shave  the  beard,  but  keep  tho  moustacfatk 
The  ffomea    tic   the   hair   into  a    back  knot  and  deck  their  hair 
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vnth  flowers.  The  men  dreBS  in  a  loincloth,  a  shonldercloth,  a  coat,  a 
headscarf,  and  a  pnir  o(  sandals ;  and  the  womGD  in  a  robe  and  bodice 
without  passing  the  skirt  of  the  robe  back  between  the  feet.  The 
men  wear  ear-rings  of  brass  or  false  pearls  and  brass  or  silver  fiugrr 
rings,  and  the  women  weur  silver  aruilots,  ear  and  nose  rings,  and 
waistbands.  They  are  honest,  hardworking',  even -tempi;  red,  and 
hospitable,  but  unclean.  Their  main  calling  is  making  iron  tools. 
They  work  from  morning  till  evening  except  two  hours*  rest  at 
midday  for  a  meal  and  u  sleep.  Their  wdmen  and  fhildrfn  help  m 
their  work.  Their  carniuga  amount  to  about  GJ.  to  lit.  (4-8  rw.) 
a  day.  Their  culling  ia  steady  but  sorao  are  in  debt.  A  family 
of  five  spends  about  IGff.  (Rs.  S)  a  mouth  on  food.  A  hunse 
costs  about  £10  (Rs.  100)  to  build  and  their  house  goods  are 
worth  about  £1  10«.(Rs.  15).  A  birth  costs  8s.  (Rs.  4),  a  marriage 
about  £10  (Rs.  100),  a  girl'scoming  of  age  about  10*.  (Rs.  8), 
and  a  death  about  }Qs.  (Rs.  8).  The  are  very  religious,  respecting 
Brdhmans,  and  calling  them  to  conduct  their  marriages  and  other 
ceremonies.  They  worship  the  ordinary  BriUimanic  gods,  keep  tho 
nsnal  Hindu  bolidays,  and  make  pilgrimages  to  Pandharpur, 
Tnljapur,  and  Kolh^pur.  They  have  no  spiritual  teachor.  At 
home  they  worship  the  image  of  K&llamma  and  the  images  of  their 
ancestors,  and  on  holidays  sacrifice  a  sheep  to  Kallamma.  They 
believe  in  sorcery,  witchcmft,  and  soothsaying.  They  keep  none  of 
the  sixteen  Brihmanic  saji^lcdre  or  sacraments.  On  the  twelfth  day 
after  birth  a  child  is  named  and  cradled.  Nothing  furtbcr  is  done 
till  marriage.  On  the  wedding  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
dres.sed  in  fine  clothes,  a  dandi  or  flower  chaplet  is  tied  round  tho 
bride's  head,  and  a  hdshintj  or  brow-horn  is  tied  round  tlie  bride- 
groom's bead.  They  are  seated  on  a  raised  seat,  the  village  astrologer 
throws  red  rice  over  them,  the  bridegroom  ties  the  mangahuira  or 
lucky  thread  round  the  bride's  neck,  and  betel  is  served  to  the 
gnests.  Tlie  astrologer  is  paid  about  2s.  {Re.  1).  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  seated  on  horseback  and  taken  in  procesaiou 
to  ft  Hindu  temple  with  music.  They  bow  to  tho  god  and  return 
home.  Friends  and  relations  are  feasted  and  the  marriage  is  over. 
The  dead  are  burnt.  They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  casta 
feeling.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  castcmon,  and  any  one 
who  disobeys  the  common  decision  is  put  out  of  caste,  and  allowed 
bac^k  on  paying  a  fine  of  10k.  (Rs.  5).  8ome  send  their  chiUlrtin  to 
school.     They  take  to  no  new  pur.suits  and  are  a  steady  class. 

KlilikiEtarS  or  Chhatris  are  returned  as  nnmlwring  about 
445,and  as  found  all  over  the  district  except  in  Hubli  andNavalgand. 
They  speak  Mardthi  at  home  and  KAnarese  abroad.  The  names  ia 
common  use  among  men  are  Dakalya,  Fakirana,  Gidya,  Shettenna. 
and  Yella  ;  and  among  women  Basakka,  Hulagakka,  K&llamma,  and 
Mugnkka.  Their  common  surnames  are  Allak,  Paohange.aud  Sinde. 
Persons  haviug  the  same  surname  do  not  intermarry.  The  name  of 
their  chief  god  is  Bhadmana,  and  of  their  chief  goddesses  HiUgemma 
and  Yellamma,  whose  shrines  are  at  Hnlgi  near  Hospeth  in  BollAri 
and  at  Savadatti  in  Belgaum.  They  are  of  two  subdiviaiona 
Minahidiyo  and  Gombiadiso.  The  Minahidiyos  make  their  living  by 
catching  and  selling  fish,  and  tho  Gombia<lisoa  by  playing  with  leather 
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dolU  bebiad   a  curtain.     They  do   uot  eat  together  or  intermarry. 

In    appearaooo  they   are    strong,  stont^    mascularj  and  dark  like 

ordinary  lower-class  Hindus.  They  live  in  dirty  ill*cared  format  huts. 

Tbetr  houae  goods  include  a  feiv  earthen  pots,  one  or  two  brass 

pUt^  a  druta  which  they  use  in  their  play^,  and  u  large  box  with  six 

Of  seven  dolls.  They  keep  sheep  and   fowla.    They  are  great  eaters 

and  bad  cooks,     llieir  erery-day  food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  gruel  of 

iDOgh  Indian  millet  flour,  vegetables,  salt,  onions,  and  garlic.     Their 

ipecial  holiday  dishes  arc  animal  food  and  liquor.  They  eat  fish,  fowls, 

deer,   and   hares,    but    no   other    animals.      All  driuk    liquor  and 

tome  to    excess.     The   men  wear  a  loin  and  shouldcrcloth,  a  short 

coftl,  a  blanket,  and  a  headscarf ;  and  the  women  a  robe  and  bodice. 

They  have  no  stock  of  good  clothes  either  (or  ordinary  wear  or  for 

special  occasions.     The  men  wear  brass  ear  and  finger  rings  and 

vatstchaius,  and  the  women  wear  copper  or  brass  oar,   linger,  and 

too  rings  and  silver  arm  and  wristlets.     The  women  do  not  mark 

their   foreheads   with  kunku    or    redpowder.      The    Chhatris  are 

hardworking   but    dirty   and  hot-tempered.      Their    main    calling 

is  showing  leather  dulls  of  various  shapes  all  naked  and  indecent. 

These  dolls  are  placed  behind  a  curtain  with  a  lamp  close  by.     A 

man  aits  near,  explains  the  movements,  and  beats   a  drum.     The 

motiona  and   the   explauatious   cause    much    laughter   among   the 

r»tors,  but  are  so  indecent  that  Government  have  forbidden 
performance  in  public  places.  Since  their  show  has  been 
Mopped  gome  have  begun  to  work  as  field  labourers.  A  family  of 
five  stands  about  IGs.  (Rs.  8)  a  month.  A  house  costs  them  about 
U>«.  {Ks.  o)  to  build,  and  their  house  goods  are  worth  about  4b.  (Rs.  2). 
A.  birth  costs  about  4«.  (Rs.  2),  a  marriage  about  SLb  (Rs.  50),  a 
ffiri's  coming  of  age  4^.  (Rs.  2),  and  a  death  about  lOf.  (Rs.  5).  They 
Keep  the  leading  Hindu  holidays,  and  call  men  of  their  own  caste 
Dot  Brdhmana  to  conduct  their  religious  ceremonies.  They  believe 
in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  soothsaying.  When  a  child  is  born  its 
navel  cord  is  cut,  on  the  tifth  day  friends  and  relations  are  feasted, 
tnd  on  the  seventh  day  the  child  is  named  and  cradled.  The  day 
before  a  wedding  day  a  sheep  is  sacrificed  to  thoir  goddess  Hulgeva, 
knd  friends  and  relations  are  feasted  on  the  Qesh.  On  the  wedding 
li^y  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  oil  and 
bathed  in  warm  water.  A  bashing  or  marriage-coronet  is  tied  round 
the  head  of  the  bridegroom  and  a  dandi  or  flower  bonnet  round  the 
bead  uf  the  bride.  They  are  seated  on  an  altar  and  grains  of  red  rice 
are  thrown  over  them.  They  are  then  taken  to  a  temple  where 
they  throw  themselves  before  the  god,  offer  coeoanuls  and  betel 
nots  and  leaves,  and  the  marriage  is  over.  The  dead  are  cither 
burnt  or  buried  according  to  the  means  of  the  deceased's  relations. 
Child  marriage,  widow  marriage,  and  polygamy  are  allowed,  and 
polyandry  is  unknown.  They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caate 
feeling.  Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  tbeir  headman  or 
yonociadn  who  is  also  their  priest.  They  do  not  send  their  children 
to  tchool,  take  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  falling  class. 

B.tU3lbha'rs,  or  Potters,  are  returned  as  nnmbering  abont  2650, 
and  as  found  all  over  the  district.  They  are  old  settlers  in  DhArwdr 
and  are  Lingiiyat-s  by  religion.     They  speak  impure  KAnarese,     The 
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names  in  common  use  among  men  arc  G urappa,  Sidippa,  and  Virappn  j 
and  among  women   Basava,  Chinavaj  and  Nilgava.     They  have  no 
Biiniames.     Thoir  house-gods  are  Ba»avana,  laUvar,  and  Virabbiidra. 
The  shrine  of  Baaavana  is  at  Ulvi  and  of  Ishvar  at  Gokam  both  in 
North  KAnara  ;  Virabliadra's  shrine  la  at  Rachoti  in  BellAri.     Tliey 
have  no  subdiviBtonB.     They  are  dark,  strong,  and  mnscnlar.     They 
live  in  tiled  as  well  ah  flat-rnofcd  houses  with  walla  of  suu-bamt 
bricks  and  mnd.     They  keep  one  or  two  asses  to  carry  mud  and 
litter.  Tlieiv  ilaily  food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  vegctables,rhillies,  and 
buttermilk,  and  their  special  holiday  dishes  are  rice  and  sweet  cakes. 
They  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor.     The  men  wear  a  loin  and 
a  shouldercloth,  a  stiort  roatj  and  a  headscarf,  and  a  blanket  during 
the  cold  and  wet  months.    The  women  wear  a  robe  and  bodice 
without  passing  the    skirt  of  the    robe  back   between  the    feet. 
They  have  no  stock  of  clothea  for  special  occasions.     Both  men  and 
women  wear  a  li-ng  and  apply  vihhuti  or  white  cowdung  ashes  to 
their  brows.     They  are  hardworking,  honest,  even-t^mpereJ,  and 
orderly,  but  proverbially  dirty  and  so  ignorant  that  Knnibhir  is  a 
local  name  for  a  dullard.     Their  main  calling  is  making  tiles,  bricks, 
and  various  earthen  vessels.     They   work  from  morning  till  dark 
in    the  rainy  season  and  from  morning  till  eight  at  other  times. 
They  are  helped  l)y  their  women.     A  family  of  five  spends  about 
JBl  4e.  (Rs,  12)  a  month  on  food.     A  house  costs  them  abont  £10 
{Rs.    100)  to  build,  and  their  honso  furniture  is  worth  abont  £5 
(Rs.  50).     A  birth   costs  about  £1  (Rh.  10),  a  marriage  abont  £10 
(Rs.  100),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  about  10«.  {Rs,  5),  a  pregnancy  about 
£1  (Re.  10),  and  a  death  about  £1  10«.  (Rs.  15).    They  are  religions, 
respecting  LingAyat  priests  and  calling  them  to  their  religious  cere- 
monies.    They  keep  the  leading  Hiudu  holidays.     Their  spiritual 
t«u'her  is  a   LingAyat   priest   whe  lives   at  Chitaldurg  in    Maisur. 
They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  soothsaying.     When  a  child 
is  bom  its  navel-cord  is  cut,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  it  is  named  and 
cradled,  and  a  feast  is  given  toIiingAyatpricstsand  to  the  caste-people. 
The  day  before  a  wedding  the  brido  and  bridegroom  are  rubbed 
with  turmeric  and  bathed,  and  a  caste  feast  is  given.     On  the  wed- 
ding day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  on  a  four-cornered 
altar,  a  red  and  white  vessel  half-filled  with  water  and  bet^lnnt  is 
set  at  each  comer  of  the  seat,  and  a  Lingiiyat  priest  repeats  verses 
and  throws  red  rice  on  the  couple.    Nest  day  a  cast©  feast  is  given 
and  the  ceremony  is  over.     After  death   the  body  is  placed  sitting 
and  decked  with  flowers,  oroaments,  and  redpowder.     It  is  set  in 
a  car-shaped  bier  and  (•arried_  to  the  burial  ground  by  four  men. 
About  sixty  years  ago  all  classes  of  Hindus  used  to    come  to    the 
houses  of  potters  and  bring  either  images  of  earth  nr  raw  earth  to 
make  images.     On  such  occasions  people  used  to  bring  enough  dry 
provisions  to  keep  a  mnn  his  wife  and  two  children  for  a  day,  or  3rf. 
to  6J.  (2  to  4  as.)  in  ca.sh,  nn   unsown  bodice,  and  turmeric  and  red- 
powder.     They  gave  these  things  to  the  potter  and   asked  them  to 
give  them  the  required    earthen  pnts,  images,  or  clay.     The  potters 
worshipped   the  pots,   images,  and  clay  and  handed   them    to  the 
people  who  carried  them  in  procession  to  their  houses.     At  present 
as  Jingars  and  goldsmiths  prepare  excellent  ciny   images  people 
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I    wrier   boying  from  thetu  tlian  froni  potterH.     Tlie  occasiocs  when 
-  asetl  to  bring  clay  images  from  the  potters  wero,  on  the  Ia«t 
f   the  month  of  JcHhth  or  June- July  when  a  pair  of  earthen 
ks  were  brought  from  the  potters  and  worshipped ;  on  the 
...  .;ay  of  AshdAfi  or  July-Augunt  when  an  image  of  tho  goddess 
Oirasi  Gavri   was  bought  and  worshipped;  on  the  bright  fourth  of 
ivan  or  Angust-Septembor  when  one  are  more  images  of  snakes 
brought  from  the  pottc-r's  uud  worshipped ;  ou    the   bright 
nth  of  the  same  month,  wlien  an   earthen  imago  of  the  faitliful 
•crrmnt  of  the  king  Sabadev  one  of  tho  five  Pandars  was  brought 
from  the  potter's  and  worshipped ;  OD  the  dark  eighth  of  Shrdvan 
or  Au^st- September,  when  an  image  of  Krishna  waa  bonght;  on 
the  brtgbt  fourth  of  fihodnipad  or  St'plotnber-Octoberj  when  tho 
ianif(e    was    of    Ganpati  j    and    ou   the    full-nioon    of    A^hvin  or 
Ootaiber'NoTember,  when  tlie  image  was  of  8igi  Gavri  or  the  now 
crop  goddess,  were  brought  from  the  pntter^s  and  worshipped.     On 
■even  occasions  pots  and  raw  clar  are  still  brought  froui  the  potters, 
on  the  full   moon  of  Fdlynn  or  March-April,  the  Jii^gars    bring 
cArth  from  tho  potters  and  make  images  of  the  god  KAm  which 
ihey  tffU   to  people;  on   the  first  Friday    of  Shraran  or  August- 
Sepfeembor   a  small  earthea  pot  with  a  lid  is   bi'ought   from  the 
pottrrX  tho  fwx  of  the  godduss  Lakshmi  is  drawn  with  red  and 
■v  on   the  shutter  which  is  placed  on  the  pot,  the  neck  of  the 
i^.;  ib  adorned  with  ornaments  and  the  pot  is  worshipped  by  Brahman 
women  on  every  Friday  up  to  the  eighth  of  the  month  of  Bhtidrapad 
Of  September -October;  on  the    bright    eighth  of    Bhddrapad  or 
September-October  another  pot  is  brought  from  the  potter's,  deco- 
nt^d  in  the  same  way,  and  called  Jeshia  Lakshmi  or  the  elder  sister 
of  Lakshmi.  this  is  placed  near  tho  former  pot  and  worshipped;  at 
the  beginning  of  a  thread-girding  or  a  marriage,  especially  among 
Br&hmans,  several  pots  are  brought   from  the   potters  and  one  of 
thpin  ia  called  Avigkna  Kalojth  oi-  the   guardian  pot  and  is  wor- 
ihipped  ;  at  the  beginning  of  a  LingAyat  wedding  eight  pots  are 
brooght  from  the  potter  and  worshipped  in  honour  of  their  family 
dcdties.     I^fore  the  beginning  of  the  festival  of  Onrga  tho  goddess 
of  cholera  five  earthen  pots  are  brought  from  the  patter's  ami  given 
10  live  members  of  the  village  community,  tbe  gavda  or  headman, 
ihe   he»*l    cultivator,    the    tnlvar  or  watchman,   tho    hariJca,   and 
ibo  hnlajja  or  the  messenger,  who  worship  the  pot  till  the  festival 
■  over.      Wht^n  cholera  breaks  ont  in  a  village  the  village  potter  is 
•Aed  to  make  an  image  of  tbe  goddess  of  cholera.     When  the 
inige  is  ready  the  villagy  people  go  in  procession  to  the  potter's 
boQse  »nd  toll  the  potter  to  carry  the  imiige  to  a  spot  outside  of 
the  villBrge.     When  tho  image  is  taken   to  the  spot  named  it  is  first 
worshipped  by  the  potter  and  then  by  the  villagers,  food  is  offered 
to  It,  and  the'food  is  eaten  by  all   the  villagers  present.     Child  and 
widow  marriage    and  polygamy   are    practised,    but   polyandry    is 
■nknown.     They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling  ;  social 
dupotes  are  settled   by  a  majority  of  their  castemen  and   any  one 
who  disobeys  their  decisions  is  put  ont  of  caste.     They  do  not  send 
tiwr  children  to  school,  take  to  no  new  pursuits^  and  on  the  whole 
ve  a  steady  class. 
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La  d  Suryavanshis,  a  class  of  Butchers,  Hre  returned  as  nam- 
boring  about  1470  and  as  found  all  over  the  district  except  in  Kod. 
They  spenk  impure  HiadustAui.  The  namea  in  common  use  among 
men  are  B4bu,  Divinji,  Maddann,  and  Margana  ;  and  among  women 
Balava,  Lachmava,  Itajava,  and  Yeliava.  They  have  no  sumamw. 
Their  family^goddesees  are  Uurgava  and  Uulgava  whose  shrines  aro 
foand  all  over  tho  district.  They  have  no  Bubdivisious.  They  are 
ratber  fair,  strong,  and  muscular.  Their  features  are  regular,  tho 
face  oval,  the  eyes  large,  the  nose  high,  the  lips  thin,  the  cbeek-bones 
low,  and  the  cheeks  gaunt.  They  lire  in  thatched  and  sometimes 
in  tile-roofed  houses  which  ore  generally  dirty  and  ill-cared  for. 
Their  daily  food  is  rice,  Indian  millet  bread  and  giuel,  and  vegetables, 
and  their  special  holiday  dish  is  flesh.  1'hey  drink  lii^nor  and 
some  take  hemp-water  or  bhang  and  opium.  The  men  wear  a 
loin  and  shonldercloih,  a  jacket,  a  wnistV^and,  and  a  headscarf; 
and  the  women  wear  a  robe  and  a  bodice.  The  men  wear  ear  and 
linger  rings,  and  the  women  ear,  linger,  and  nose  rings  and  bracelets. 
Their  main  calling  is  killing  sheep  and  aeJling  the  flesh.  Their 
profits  have  been  reduced  by  enforcing  orders  against  tho  sale  o£ 
damaged  flesh,  A  family  uf  five  persons  spends  about  lU^.  (Rs.  8) 
a  month  on  food,  and  about  £2  (Rs.  20)  a  year  on  dress.  A  house 
costs  about  £5  (Rs.  50)  to  build  and  about  Iff.  (8  as.)  a  month  to  rent. 
A  birth  costs  about  £1  is.  (Rs.  12),  a  marriage  about  £5  (Rs.  50), 
a  girl's  coming  of  age  about  iSs.  (Rs.  3),  and  a  death  about  16«. 
(Rfi.  8).  They  are  religious,  respecting  Brflhmans,and  calling  them 
to  their  marriages.  They  moke  pilgrimageB  to  the  shrine  of  Yellamma 
at  Savadatti  in  Belgaum  and  to  the  tomb  of  a  Musalmdn  saint 
named  Daval  Mdlik  at  Navalgnnd  in  Dharwdr.  They  have  no  spiritual 
teacher  and  they  profess  not  to  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  or 
Boothiwiying.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  born  its  navel  cord,  is  cut  and  a 
few  drops  of  castor-oil  ore  dropped  into  its  mouth.  On  the  fifth 
u  sheep  is  killed  and  a  few  friends  and  I'elatious  are  feasted,  and 
on  the  thirteenth  the  child  is  named  and  cradled.  No  further 
ceremony  is  observed  till  marriage.  On  the  wedding  day  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  on  an  altar,  tho  village  astrologer 
repeats  verses  and  throws  yellow  rice  on  the  pair,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  rnb  each  other's  brows  with  turmeric,  lighted  lamps  are 
waved  round  their  faces,  a  feast  is  given  to  friends  and  relations, 
and  the  ceremony  is  over.  After  death  the  body  is  washed,  set  in 
a  sitting  posture,  and  decked  with  new  clothes,  flowers,  and  orna* 
ments.  It  is  carried  on  a  bier  to  the  burial-ground  and  buried.  On 
the  third  day  after  death  miJk  is  taken  to  tho  burial-ground  and 
poured  on  the  grave.  If  the  death  occurs  on  an  unlucky  day  the 
house  in  which  the  death  look  place  is  abandoned  for  three  months, 
its  doors  being  closed  with  bunches  of  thorns.  It  is  believed  that 
if  the  family  lived  in  the  house  some  fresh  evil  fortune  would  fall 
on  them.  Child  marriage  and  polygamy  are  Allowed,  widow  marriage 
is  forbidden,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.  They  are  bound  together 
by  a  strong  caste  feeling.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  eldera 
of  the  community  and  any  one  who  disobeys  their  decision  is  put 
out  of  caste.  They  send  their  boys  to  school,  take  to  no  new 
puranitu,  and  on  tho  whole  are  a  falling  class. 
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ITS,  or  Basket- makers,  are  returned  as  numbering  about 
d  ofl  {ound  all  over  the  district.  They  speak  impure 
».  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Adiva, 
,  and  TelUppa;  and  among  women  Basava,  KAlIava,  and 
They  have  no  surnames  except  place  names.  Their 
:oddess  is  Tellamma  whose  chief  shrine  is  at  Savadatti  in 
There  have  no  subdivisions.  They  are  short,  dark,  and 
Their  features  are  irregular,  eyes  small,  nose  high,  lips  thin, 
loee  low,  und  cbeeka  gaunt.  They  live  in  dirty  and 
for  thatched  or  tiled  houses.  'IMieir  daily  food  ia  millet 
[otables  and  they  occasionally  eat  Sesh  and  drink  liquor. 

Rdoes  not  differ  from  that  of  other  local  Hindu  labourers, 
wear  a  loin  and  shouldercloth  and  n  headscarf ;  and 
wear  a  robe  and  bodice.  The  men  wear  finger  rings  of 
_  copper  and  earrings  of  false  pearls,  and  the  women 
and  nose  rings  of  false  pearls  and  armlets  and  toe  rings  of 
al.  lliey  are  hardworking,  honest,  and  even-tempered, 
ther  clean  nor  orderly.  Their  main  calling  is  bamboo  basket 
t  making.  They  work  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day  and  are 
by  tlieir  women  and  children.  Though  thoir  craft  is  steady 
re  in  debt.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  14it.  (Rs.  7)  a 
on  fuod.  A  house  costs  about  £6  (Rs.  60)  to  build  and  about 
,)  a  month  to  rent.  A  birth  costs  about  £1  4^.  (Ra.  12),  a 
fe  about  £15  (Rs.  150),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  about  £2  (Rs.  20), 
death  about  £2  (Rs.  20).  They  are  religious,  respecting 
uu  and  cslliug  them  to  conduct  their  marriages.  They  have 
or  spiritual  teacher  named  Gumsiddbasv&mi  who  lives  at 
They  occasionally  offer  a  sheep  to  their  goddess  Durga. 
elie^'e  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  soothsaying.  On  the 
th  day  after  birth  the  child  is  named  and  friends  and  relations 
lat-ed.  During  her  first  preguanoy  a  woman  is  given  a  new 
,d  bodice,  her  head  is  docked  with  Howcrs,  and  she  is  taken 
temple  of  Basappa  to  bow  to  the  god.  After  death  the 
;  placed  sitting  and  the  chief  of  a  Liugjlyat  religious  house 
Vid  sets  his  foot  on  the  corpsc^'s  head.  The  body  is  taken  to 
irial  ground  and  buried.  They  are  bound  together  by  a 
caate  feeling.  Social  disputes  arc  settled  by  men  of  the 
\nd  any  one  disobeying  their  decisions  is  pnt  out  of  caste. 
Bud  their  boys  to  school,  take  bo  no  new  pursuits,  and  are  a 
class. 

kndev  Nila'ris,  or  Indigo-dyers,  are  returned  as  numbering 
500  and  as  found  in  Hubli,  Karajgi,  Rod,  Navalgund, 
Bonur,  and  Ron.  They  speak  Kanarese.  The  names  iu 
in  use  among  men  are  Hauamappa,  Namduvappa,  and 
pa;  and  among  wouion  Bhdgava,  Sbtintava,  and  Subava. 
snmames  are  Bagade,  Basme,  Nadari,  and  Paste.  Their 
gods  are  Venkoba  and  Vithoba  and  their  goddesses  Bhav&ni 
ellamma.  They  have  no  divisions.  They  do  net  differ  in 
ftnce  from  other  local  labourers.  They  Hve  in  ordinary  one- 
^  booses  with  walls  of  suu-bnrnt  bn'oks  and  flat  or  tiled 
They  are  moderate  eaters  and  bad  cooks.  Their  daily  food  is 
millet  bread  and  gruel,  rice,  chillies,  and  vegetables,  and  their 
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special  faoliday  disbes    are  sweet  cakes  and    flesh. 

liqaor  and  some   oE   them  hemp>w»ter,  opiom^  and     

iDcn  wear  a  loin  and  shoulderclocli,  a  jacket,  and  a  beadaea^ 
the  women  a  robe  and  bodice.  They  are  hardworking',  tfarihf, 
hospitable,  but  dirty.  Their  main  calling  ia  to  dre  nn 
iodigo  and  prepare  it  for  the  w^eavers.  Some  of  them  ai»>i 
They  suffer  from  the  competition  of  other  local  dyer*.  Thiy  1 
from  morning  till  evening  except  two  or  three  hours  at  tum 
dinner  and  rest.  Their  women  help  in  the  work.  Tkay  do 
work  on  ordinary  Hindu  hob'days.  A  famiiy  of  fiw  ^ 
about  k.\  (I{s.  !())  a  month  on  food.  A  bonae  costs  aiml] 
(Ks  20(>)  to  build,  and  the  valoe  of  their  bouse  gfooda  is 
(Bs.  50).  A  birth  costs  about  11  (lU.  10),  a  marriaj^  si 
(Rs.  100),  a  (pit's  coming  of  age  about  8«.  {^.  4),  and  ad 
£1  10<.  (Re.  15).  Thej  are  religious,  respectii^  B: 
calling  them  to  conduct  their  religiouft  ceremonies. 
pilgrimagetoPandharpurand  Gokam,  ITieiryiirtior  spirii 
is  a  man  of  their  own  caste,  who  is  called  N&gnAth. 
from  place  to  place  giving  religions  instruction  and  bis 
SDpport  him.  Uc  does  not  try  to  make  fresh  conrerts. 
in  surcery,  witchcraft,  and  soothsaying.  Child  and  widow 
divorce  and  polygamy  are  practised  ;  polyandry  is  uuknosiL 
are  bound  together  by  a  strong  ciiste  feeling.  Their 
are  settled  by  their  caste-people  and  any  one  disol 
decisions  is  put  out  of  caste.  Caste  anthority  is  dsy 
growing  weaker.  They  send  their  children  to  school, 
fresh  pursuits,  and  on  the  whole  are  a  steady  class. 

Na'glikS,  a  sect  of  Liugayat  dyers,  are  returned  as  »i 
about  220U,  and  as  found  all  over  the  di&lrict  except  in 
Their  home  speech  is  Kanarese.     Tlte  names  in  common  use 
men  are    Pai^ppa,    Rudrdppa,   and    Sidippa ;    and   arooog 
Gangava  Gnrara,  Satava,  and  Irbasava.    They  have  no 
Their  family  gods  aro  BasavAuaj  Sbankar,  and  Vimbhadra. 
no  subdivisions.     In  appcnrance  they  do  not  differ  from 
Lingayats.     They  live  in  dirty  ill-care<l  for  houses  of  the 
with  walls  of   sun-bnrnt  brick  and  flat  roofs.      They  ai 
eaters  and  bad  cooks.     Their  daily  food  is  Indian  millet 
pulse,  and  \*egetables,  aud  their  special  holiday  dishes  are 
wheat    flour,  pulse,  and  coarse  sngar.     They   neither  rat 
drink  liquor.     Their  dress  and  ornaments  are  the  Rnme 
other  Lingiyats.      'ITiey  are  hardworking  and  orderly, 
Their  main  calling  is  to  dye  yarn  and  prepare  it  for  w^sri 
of  them  till  and  others    work  as  labourers.      Their 
children    help    them    in    their    work.      As     day-labo! 
are  well  paid,  every  man   earning  abont  1*.  (8  ok)   b 
of  them  are  in    debt.      A   family     of  five  spends  aboni 
(Rs.  12)   a  mouth  on  food.      A  house  costs  about  £1C 
build.     A  birth  costs   about  8j(.  (Ks.  4)^  a  son's  marris 
(Rs.  100)  including  £3  (Rs.  30)  paid  to  the  bride's 
coming  of  age  about  lOj;.    (Rs.  oj,   and  a  death   about  £1 
Thtfy  are  religions,  respecting  Lingtiyat  priests  Hnd  ciilliDg 
conduct  their  religious  ccri>monies.     They  keep   tbc  leadia 


'hf  men  of  the  (^te^  and  tmj  one'who  disobeys  their  decisions 
>Qt  of  caste.  Caste  authority  ja  day  by  day  fpxpwiug  weaker, 
pad  their  children  to  school,  take  to  new  put-suits,  and  on  the 
are  n  rising  cla^s. 

oba'ls,   numbering  abont    18^000,  are  fonnd  all   over  the 

They  arc  said  to   get  tlieir   name  because  they   include 

crafts   of   Kammnraru    or      blacksmith,     liiuligerit    or 

r.    Kanch^nraru  or  bellmotal  maker,  KtilhUhiru  or  stooe- 

Aguvalzru  or  goldsmith.     I'hey  eat  and  uiarry  with  each 

ivith   no  other  class.     They    use  mutton    end    liquor,  and 

millet,    rice,  wheat,   pulse,    vegetables,  sugar,  milk,  and 

Their   chiof  object  of  worship  is  KAlikadevi  or    Kallamma; 

lUo  worship   HanumAn.  Their  high  priest  is  an  ascetic  who 

;  Yitgiri  near  Sirpur  in  the  Nizdm's  country.     Their  religion 

Bily  observances  differ  little  from  those  of  Brdhmans.     The 

re  burnt  except  the   chief  priest   who    is  buried.    They  have 

Iwn    priests   who  perform    all    their  religions  rites.     Among 

Paachala  widow -marriage  is  not  allowed.     Poverty,  necessity, 

PS  disputes,  and  the  pride  of  their  priests,  have  forced  many 

is  to  form  subordinate  coraronnifcics  with  priests  of  their  own. 

that  they  do  not  obey  the  old  priests  or  eat  with   their  old 

Ilows,    and   that   they   allow    widow-marriage  and   divorce, 

Dstoms  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  main  body  of  Pdnchdls. 

•mbers  of  each   of  their  suburdiuute  classes  eat   and  marry 

themselves  only.    As  a  cinss  tho  Piinchdls  are  short,  fair,  woll- 

d,  and  hardy.    They  speak  Kanarese  and  very  few  are  able  to 

write.    Their  chief  religious  books  are  the  Ndgarkhand,  and 

bhukhaod,  and  parts    of  the  Skandapnran.     The  men  wear 

istcloth  sometimes  folded  and  tucked  hko  the  Brdhtoan  waist- 

ihe  women  Wear  the  bodico  and  the  robe  either  drawn  through 

p  in  Brdhman  fashion  or  hanging  like  a  petticoat.    In  former 

■ome  of  the  P&nchals  were  famous  crafLimen,  and   there  are 

nl  workers  among  them.     Aa  a  class  they  are   well- 
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foDd  of  iDtoxicating  drinks.  The  men  wear  a  loin  ami  shoulderclotfa, 
a  jacketj  a  coat,  aud  shoes  ;  and  the  women  wear  a  robe  and  bodice. 
On  holidays  they  wear  better  and  costlier  ciothea.  In  character 
they  are  hospitable  aud  even-tempered,  but  proverbially  dishonest. 
Their  main  calling  is  to  aew  coats,  waistcoats,  cap^^,  aud  other  articles 
of  dresfl.  They  work  daily  from  seven  to  twelve  and  from  two  to 
six,  and  are  helped  by  their  women.  A  family  of  five  ttpends  about 
£1  (Ha  10}  a  month  on  food.  A  house  costs  about  £20  (Ra.  200)  to 
build,  and  2jf.  (Re.  1]  a  mouth  to  rent.  A  birth  costs  about  £I(Ks.  10), 
a  marriage  about  t20  (Rs.  200),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  £2  (Rs.  20),  a 
pregnancy  about  £1  (Rs.  10),  and  a  death  about  £5  (tis.  50}.  They  are 
religious,  respect  Brahmans,  aud  call  them  to  conduct  their  religious 
ceremonies.  Their  family  god  is  Vithoba  of  Pandharpur.  They 
keep  all  Hindu  holidays.  They  have  two  spiritual  teachers  named 
BoahaMbuva  and  Tulj^haranhava.  Bodhal&bdva  is  much  stricter 
in  demanding  the  homage  of  his  foUoweni  than  Tuljaharanbava. 
During  the  Navan'Ura  or  the  nine  nights*  festival  in  the  moolli  ol 
<4»Atrt»  or  October-November  they  offer  liquor  and  flesh  to  their 
goddess  Bhavdni.  They  believe  ia  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  sooth- 
saying. They  keep  some  of  the  sixteen  Brahman  sanskdre  or 
sacraments.  Wlien  a  child  ia  born  its  navel  cord  in  cut  and  the 
mother  and  the  child  are  bathed.  On  the  fifth  day  the  goddess 
Sathi  is  worshipped  and  a  feast  is  given  ttj  friends  and  relations, 
and  on  the  twelfth  day  the  child  is  named  and  cradled.  The  dead 
are  bnmt  and  the  family  of  the  deceased  remain  impure  for  ten 
days.  Every  year  in  the  mouth  of  Bhddrapad  or  September- 
October  they  keep  a  mind  or  memorial  feast  in  honour  of  their  dead 
ancestors.  ITiey  are  hound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling- 
Minor  social  disputes  are  settled  by  their  caste-people  and  graver 
qnestions  by  their  spiritual  teachers.  They  send  their  children  to 
school,  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  are  &  rising  class. 

Snrv  ShihpiqAuu  are  a  class  of  LingAyat  tailors.  They  speak 
K4nares8.  The  names  iu  common  use  among  men  are  Bas&pp% 
KallAppa,  and  Rudrdppa;  and  among  women  Gtirbasava,  Irava,  and 
Rudrava.  They  have  no  surnames.  Their  family  deities  are 
Rachana  and  Virabhadra  whose  chief  shrines  are  at  Gndag  in 
Belgaum  and  at  Rachoti  near  Kadapa  in  Madras.  They  have  no 
subdivisions.  In  appearance  they  do  not  differ  from  ordinary 
local  Ling&yats.  They  live  in  flat-roofed  houses  with  walls  of  ma( 
and  Bun-biirnt  bricks.  The  houses  are  neat,  clean,  and  well-care( 
for.  Theyaremoderateeatersand  bad  cooks.  Their  daily  foodislndian 
millet  bread,  chillies,  vegetables,  and  buttermilk,  and  their  special 
holiday  dishes  are  rice  and  sweet  cakes.  They  nse  neither  flesh 
nor  liquor.  The  men  wear  a  loin  and  shouldercloth,  a  coat,  a  head 
scarf,  and  sandals  ;  and  the  women  a  robe  and  bodice  without  passing 
the  skirt  of  the  n)be  back  between  the  feet.  They  have  no  gooa 
stock  of  clothes  for  ordinary  wear,  bat  they  keep  one  or  two  se' 
of  new  clothes  for  special  occasions.  The  men  wear  gold  earring! 
and  gold  or  silver  finger  rings ;  and  the  women  wear  a  mugti  oi 
pin-like  gold  nose  ornament,  necklaces  of  gold  and  glass  bead^ 
silver  armlets,  and  glass  bangles.  In  character  they  aro  even 
tempered,  hardworking,  and  thrifty,  but  proverbially  cunning  ani 
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%%}  Tlioir  main  callingjs  sewing  coats,  waistcoats,  caps, 
'^Othor  articles  of  dress.  Their  women  aow  bodices  and  do 
work.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  fcl  (Rs.  10)  a  montli 
I  iood.  A  bouso  costs  thorn  aboot  £10  (Rs,  100)  to  baild  and 
It  2».  (Re.  1)  a  month  to  rent.  A  birth  costs  al)out  10*. 
.  o),  a  raarriftge  abont  £10  (Ks.  100),  a  girl's  coming  of  ago  about 
(Ra.  10),  a  pregnnncy  aboat  £1  lOs.  (Rs.  15),  and  a  death  about 
11  (Re.  10).  ITiey  are  relignona,  respect  Liuf^dyat  priests,  and  call 
tbem  to  conduct  their  religioas  ceromfmies.  Their  spiritunl  teaohor 
ia  m  LiDgAyat  priest  who  lives  at  Chitjiliiurg  in  Maisiir.  Thoy  believe 
m  sorcery,  witcbcraft,and  soothsaying,  and  conKult  exorcists  when 
member  of  their  family  falls  sick  or  any  misforinne  befalls 
Their  customs  and  religions  ceromoniea  do  not  differ  from 
bone  of  other  Lingityats.  Child  and  widow  marriage,  divorce^  and 
Jygamy  aro  practised  but  not  polyandry.  They  are  bound 
Btber  by  a  strong  caste  feeling,  Social  disputes  are  settled  by 
priosts  and  castemcu,  and  auy  oiio  who  disobeys  their  dcci- 
;  is  put  out  of  caste.  They  send  their  children  to  school. 
I  of  them  have  began  to  take  to  new  pursnits,  but  on  the  whole 
'  aro  a  falling  class. 

Sona'rs,  Sonagjirs  or  Agasalenis,  that  is  Goldsmiths,  are  returned 
namburing  about  24O0,  and  mi  found  all  over  the  district.  They 
form  one  of  the  five  classes  of  PAnchals.  The  SonagArs  have 
,  several  family -stocks  and  persons  of  the  same  stock  do  not 
ertnarry.  T\\ey  speak  KAnarese.  The  names  in  common  use 
men  are  Basitppa^  K.-ilhippa.  and  Mallfipa;  and  among 
Bhimavai  Killlava,  and  RAmava.  Their  family  deities  are 
ara  and  BAnashankari.  They  aro  fair,  strong,  and  muscular. 
are  moderate  eaters  and  good  cooks.  Their  daily  food  is  rice, 
ladtAU  millet-  brend,  clarified  butter,  and  curds;  aud  their  special 
iboliday  di<;hcs  are  sweet  cake.s.  They  profess  to  use  neither  flesh 
liquor.  The  men  wear  a  loin  and  shouldercloth,  a  jacket,  a 
arf,  and  shoes ;  nnd  the  women  a  robe  and  a  bodice.  Roth 
1  and  women  are  clean  and  neat  in  their  dress.  They  are  even- 
[rrcdand  hospitable  but  dishonest.  Their  main  calling  is  to 
ornaments  and  idols  of  gold  and  silver.  Some  of  them  sell 
BD  images  of  Ganpati  and  Krishna.  They  are  skilful  workers, 
'^are  wotl  paid.  A  family  of  five  spends  abont  £1  (Rs.  10)  a 
rJDumth  on  food.  A  house  costs  about  £20  (Rs.  200)  to  build.  A 
oostB  abont  £1  (Rs.  10),  a  girl's  marriage  about  £30  (Rs.  300) 
J  a  heavy  but  varying  dowry  paid  to  the  bridegroom,  a  girl'a 
Bg  of  age  about  £1  10*.  (Rs.  15),  andadeath  about  £3  (Rs.SO). 
^' are  religious  though  they  neither  respect  Brfihmans  nor  call 
iWm  to  conduct  their  religious  ceremonies.  All  their  ceromoniea 
I  performed  by  men  of  their  own  caste.  They  gt>  on  pilgrimage 
hSmningi  in  Navalgund  and  to  Gokam  in  North  Kanara.  Their 
Bnttitaal  tencher  is  a  man  of  their  own  cnsto  who  lives  at  Tergal  in 
hxXhAput,    Their  family  goddess  Kalhunma  is  shown  as  a  female 
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sitting  on  a  camel  having  eight  arms  each  holding  a  separate  weapon. 
Tliey  do  not  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  or  soothsaying. 
They  have  lutely  begun  to  keep  the  sixteen  Br&bmaoic  aantkdrM 
or  sacraments.  They  have  composed  new  religious  books  ia 
imitation  of  Br&hmau  books  and  havo  increasod  the  number  of  Iheir 
priests.  Early  marriage  and  polygamy  are  allowed,  widow  marriago 
is  forbidden,  and  polyandry  is  anknown.  They  are  bound  together 
by  a  strong  caste  feeling.  Their  social  disputes  aro  settled  b/ 
their  spiriEinaJ  teacher  named  Patadasvdmi.  They  send  their  boys 
to  school,  take  to  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  prosperous  class. 

Sanadi  Korava'rs  who  seem  in  the  census  to  have  been  incli^^^^ 
nnder  KoravArs  are  a  small  tribo  who  have  been  long  settled^! 
DharwiSr.  They  speak  incorrect  Kanarese  abroad,  and  at  home  a 
mixture  of  KAuareso,  Telngu,  and  Tamil.  The  names  in  common  nS9 
among  men  are  Bbima,  Bnla,  Ilanma,  Fakira.  aad  Yella ;  and  among: 
women  Bhimava,  Hanamava,  Karava,  Nagava,  and  Tipava.  Their 
surnames  are  local  not  tribal.  Tlieir  house  deities  are  Ilanum^  and 
Yellavo.  Every  one  of  their  villages  and  to\vns  has  a  shrine  of  the  god 
Hanum^n.  The  chief  shrine  of  Yellava  is  in  Paraagad  in  Belgaum. 
Thoy  have  two  snbdivisions  Sanadi  or  clarion-playing  KoravArs  and 
Knnch  or  brush-making  Koravdra  who  neither  eat  together  nor 
intermarry.  Koravirs  may  be  known  by  their  black,  stout,  and  ngW 
faces,  and  their  dirty  clothes.  Thoy  are  like  Yaddilrs  strong  and  talL 
Most  of  them  live  in  small  one-roomed  dirty  thatched  huts,  with  no 
furniture  except  a  grindstone,  two  or  three  earthen  jars,  and  a  fe 
brass  vessels.  They  keep  one  or  two  a^ses  to  bring  the  strong  grass 
called  madi  from  river  banks,  to  make  brooms,  ropes,  and  netting 
for  hanging  vessels  containing  milk  or  curds.  They  are  great  eatera 
l>nt  poor  cooks.  Their  daily  food  includes  Indian  millet  bread,  pulsoj 
and  vegetables.  At  their  caste  feaat«  thoy  eat  hare,  sheep,  and  fish^ 
but  do  not  take  beef  or  pork.  They  aro  excessively  foud  of  liquor. 
Some  use  opium  and  hemp  water  or  bhting.  The  men  wear  a  loin 
and  flhouldercloth,  a  headscarf,  a  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  shoos.  The 
women  wear  a  robe  and  a  bodice.  The  dress  of  both  men  and  women 
is  diily  and  untidy.  Their  holiday  dress  is  the  same  as  their  every- 
day  dress  except  that  the  clothes  are  new.  Tho  men  wear  brasq 
ear  and  finger  rings,  and  the  women  wear  bracelets  and  a  piu-Hki 
nose  ornament  called  vmgti.  lu  character  thoy  are  hot-tempered, 
idle,  dishonest,  and  dirty.  The  men  play  tho  drum.  Tho  womoz) 
make  brooms,  ropes,  and  netting  from  the  viadi  grass  which  growi 
on  river-banks.  Boys  Icam  mnsic  from  tho  age  of  ten.  A  skilled 
musician  earns  about  a  shilling  (8  as.)  a  day.  Their  craft  ia  hereditary 
Though  the  demand  for  their  services  ia  fairly  constant  and  wel 
paid  their  intemperate  habits  keep  most  of  them  in  debt.  Theil 
social  position  is  low  about  the  same  as  the  Voddurs  but  above  the 
Mh&rs  and  Bedars.  They  keep  the  usual  Brahmauio  and  loca 
holidays.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  16«.  (Rs.  8)  a  mouth  o: 
food  and  £1  lOs.  (Rs.  15)  a  year  on  dress.  A  house  costs  abou 
£5  (Rs.  50)  to  build  and  their  house  goods  and  cattle  are  wortl 
about  U  10«.  (Rs.  15).  The  birth  of  a  chUd  costs  about  16ii 
(Rs.  S)j  a  soa'a  marriage  about  J^3   (Rs.  50}    including  £2    lOs 
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25)  p&id  to  the  bride's  father,  a  girl's  coming  of  age  about  8«. 
4),  and  a  death  abont  12a  {lis.  6).  Their  wremoniea  ore 
formed  by  men  of  their  own  class  and  not  by  Brahmans.  They 
"ifonihip  the  usual  lowil  and  Brabujanic  deities  and  hold  Hununuiu  in 
lyecial  respect.  They  nt'ver  go  on  pilgrimnge  hihI  have  no  t<>acher  or 
ywra.  They  believe  in  witchcraft,  sorcery,  and  soothsaying'.  Oo  the 
filth  day  aher  the  birth  of  a  child  a  casto  dinner  is  given  and  the  child 
is  laid  in  a  cnuUe  and  named.  When  the  child  is  three  months  old 
tfaa  goddess  Sathi  is  worshipped  and  a  caste  dinner  is  giren.  No 
farther  ceremony  is  performed  till  marriage.  Child  and  widow 
auriage  and  polygamy  are  allowed  and  polyandry  is  unknown. 
Soma  of  them  bum  and  others  bury  their  dead.  They  are  bound 
together  by  astroog  casto  feeling.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the 
HMD  of  ibe  caste,  and  any  one  who  disobeys  their  decision  is  pub  out 
oloMte.  The  authority  of  the  community  shows  no  sign  of  declining. 
Tliey  send  their  hoyn  to  schoolj  and  take  to  new  pursuits,  but  on 
Um  whole  are  a  falling  class. 

Manufacturers  according  to  the  census  of  1881  included  nine 
dusos  with  a  strength  of  53^667  or  6*86  par  cent  of  the  Hindu 
popalAtioD.     The  details  are  : 

Dtuinpdr  HfnnufaHurvrn^  1881. 


tnvmiOM. 

MaIm. 

Pcauloi 

TateL 

DiTiwoir. 

Mklea.  jPuiiAtMl 

Total. 

l)«*Wa  or  U*1|t4ii... 

»M 

ll.ttS 

Z1U» 

i'sra 

1M7 

39,4W 
4CMU 

litarera*  ■ 

KarTinitwtb 

Wlfai  or  K<Mhtl«     ... 

Bblvkjogis    

TtiUl    ... 

inft 

IUff7 
12 

IB64I 

to 

vifii 

U.MS 
22 

fT.wn 

es,&Te 

do  not  %vtt»x  lb  ihii  ccnMu  ratunu.  Mity  «r  probably  Inuladed  tandar  c1th«r  KoablU 

BilejAdjiss  a  class  of  LingAyat  weavers  seem  to  have  been . 
inciuded  in  the  census  under  SAlis  or  Kosbtis,  Their  home 
•p««ch  is  K/lnareso.  The  names  in  oommon  use  araoug  men  are 
BaMtppa,  IJng&ppa,  and  VirAppa ;  and  among  women  G^urbasava, 
Pirrateva,  and  \  irava.  They  have  no  aurnamea.  The  names  of 
their  family  gods  are  Amareshvar,  Basavaua,  and  Virabhadra. 
Tkey  have  four  divisions,  Shivasfa^maflhetti,  S&mas^i,  Pattasdli, 
•ed  Knrrinshetti.  The  members  of  these  divisions  do  not  eat 
logether  or  intermarry.  They  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from 
oraiziiiry  Lingayats.  ilottt  of  them  lire  in  houses  of  the  better 
clasR  one  or  two  storeys  high  with  walls  of  stonea  or  suu-burot 
bricks  and  fiat  roofs.  Their  houses  are  clean  and  well-cared  for. 
T^S  are  moderate  eaters  and  good  cooks.  ITieir  daily  food  is  rico, 
Indian  millet  bread,  onionSj  garlic,  and  vegetables  j  and  their  special 
holiday  dishes  are  bweet  cakes  made  of  wheat  coarse  sugar  and 
poba  They  do  not  use  animal  food  or  intoxicating  drinks.  The 
Ma  wear  a  loin  and  shouldorcloth,  a  short  coat,  a  blanket,  and  a 
heaiacarf ;  and  the  women  wear  a  rolw  auJ  a  bodice.  The  plain  end 
of  tho  robe  is  tied  to  the  waiat,  the  middle  part  folded  up  neatly  and 
tucked  to  the  left  of  the  navel,  and  the  embroidered  end  is  passed 
fnjBi  behind  tho  back  below  the  right  arm,  carried  over  the  left 
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shoulder  and  head,  and  allowed  to  foil  on  the  right  shoulder.     The 
men  shave  tho  head  clean,  and  wenr  the  moustache  aod  whiskers. 
The  women  either  tie  their  hair  into  a  ball  or  braid  it  into  a  plait. 
Both  men  and  women  mark  their   bi*ow8  with   vibhuU   or   wluto 
cowdnng  ashes  and  wear  the  liny.     Tho  men  wear  gold  car  and 
Hnger   riuga    and  silver  woiatchaina,   and  tho  women   wear  gold 
armleto,  earrings  set  with  pearls,  and  gold   or  «lver  waistbandfl. 
They  are  honesr,  hai-dworking,  even-tempered, ho8pitable,and  orderly. 
Their  main  calUng  is  weaving  *rtrw  or  women's  roboa  and   dhotart 
or  men's  robes.     Ihey  work  from  morning  till  evening  except  two 
hours  for  meals  and  rest  at  noon.     They  are  helped  by  their  women. 
Their  craft  prospers  and  few  arc  in  debt.     A  family  of  five  spends 
about  £1   (ks.   10)  a  month  on  food.     A  house   costs  about  £^ 
(Rs.  500)  to  boild  and  about  4s.  (Rs.  2)  a  month  to  rout.     A    birth 
costs  about  £1  lOt;.  (Rs.  15],amarnagc  abont£10  (Rs.  100),  a  girl's 
coming  of  age  about  £1  (Rs.  10),  a  pregnancy  about  lOs,  (Rs.  5) and 
a   death  about   £1    (Rs.   10).     They  are   religious,  not  roapocting 
Br^hmans  or  CAlliog  them  to  conduct  their  ceremonies,  but  having 
their  religious  ceremouiL's  jwrformed   by  Liug&yat   priests.     They 
keep  tho  usual  Hindu  liolldays  and  go  on  pUgrimago  to  Uokam 
and  Ulvi  in  North  Kiiuani  and  to  Hampi  in  Belldri.     The  ytiru  or 
Kpiritual   teacher  is  a  Lingjlyat  priest  who    lives    at    Chitaldurg 
iu     Maisur.      They    Ixilieve    in    sorcery,    witchcraftr,    and     sooth- 
saying.    As  soon  as  a  child  is  boru  its   navel  cord  is  cut,  and  the 
mother  and   tho   child  arc  bathed,  and  a  Lingayat  priest  tics  a 
small  finfj  to  tho  right  arm  of  thu  new    boru  child.     On  tho  fifth  day 
the  kuife  with  which  the  navel  cord  was  cut,  the  place  iu  which  the 
cord  was  buried,  aud  a  curry-stone,  are  worshipped  with    Ilowers  red 
powder  and  turmeric,  aud  a  feast  is  given  to  friends,  relations,  and 
Lingiiyat  priests.     On  tho  thirteenth  tho  child  is  cradled  and  named 
by  its  paternal  aunt.     In  the  third  month  five  women  whose  first 
husbands  are  alive  take  tho  child  and  its  mother  to  some  Lingdyafe 
temples,  whore  cocoanuts,  plantains,  and  beteluuts  and  leaves  aro 
offered  to  tho  idol  and  all  return   home.     Their  marriage  rites  and 
customs   do  not  differ  from  those  of  othor  LingAydta.^     When  a 
married  man  or  woman  dies  the  body  is  washed  with  water  an( 
placod    in    a    sitting    posture.     A    Lingayat    priest    comes    ani 
sprinkles  on  tho  body  diaranatirth  or  the  water  in  which  his  feel 
aro  washed  and  sots  his  right  foot  on  it  aud  the  foot  is  worshipped 
The  body  is  dressed  in  new  clothes  aud  decked  with  flowers  aiu 
oroamonts.     Tho  Lingdyat  prioat  reads  the  iJasava  Purdn  for  two  o\ 
three  houre  during  which  tho  frieuds  and  relations  of  the  doooase< 
come  with  perfumes  and  garlands  audthrow  them  round  thoneck  of  th 
dead.     The  body  is  placed  in  a  wooden  car  und  carried  to  tho  baria 
ground.     As  they  pass  betel  leaves,  dates,  aud  perfumes  are  throws 
on  the  body  and  music  is  played.     At  tho  burial  ground  the  body 
set   sittiug  in  a  niche    in    the   pit  dug  for  it.     The  mathpoti  <a 
Lingdyat  beadle  wiuihcs  the  body,  rubs  on  cowdnng  ashes,  and  layt 
flowers,  perfumes,  aud  a  coooenut  before  it.    Each  relation  throws 
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ftdfa]  of  earth  on  tho  body  and  tlio  grave  is  Hllcd.    The  Lin^liyat 

stauda   ou    the  grave,  his    foet  are  worshipped,    aud    the 

go  home.     They    are    boand    together    by  a    Rtn>ng  casbo 

sg.     llieir  social  disputes    are  settled  by  a  majority  of  the 

cwf.Ttnon    ander  the  presidency  of  Lingayat   pricgts.    Any   one 

irtirding  such  a  decision  is  either  fined  or  pat  out  of  oaate.  The 

rity   of  the  comtuumty  shows  no  sign  of  declining.     They 

their  cUildreu  to  school,  take  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  are  a 

ri&ing  doss. 

Dera'Dgs  or  Hatga'rs  a  class  of  weavers  are  returned  as 
aberin^  about  5700,  and  as  found  in  Dbdrw&r,  Gadag,  Udngal, 
tigbatgi,Kod,  Kilnt;lHmuur,and  Ron.  They  seem  to  bo  long  settled 
^district.  'llieirholybookthoDevingaPurAnhas  the  following 
k*coant  of  their  origin.  At  first  both  gods  and  men  went  naked 
'time  they  began  to  long  for  some  covering.  Gods  and  men 
CT  went  to  ISliiv  and  prayed  him  to  give  them  clothes,  llioir 
ajer  bo  puzzled  Shiv  that  he  fell  in  a  swoon.  While  in  the  swoon  ho 
w  »  man  come  oat  of  his  own  body.  Tho  man  was  fierce-looking, 
a  loincloth,  and  a  bacrcd  thread,  had  a  necklaco  of  rudrdk.tha 
8,  ami  his  body  was  smeared  with  cowduug  aahos.  When  Shiv- 
fCwTCTvd  from  his  swoon  ho  found  that  tho  vision  was  true,  aud 
at  a  man  in  all  points  as  he  luid  seen  was  standing  before  him. 
I  called  the  man  Ddv&ng  or  god-bom.  Shiv  told  him  to  weave 
■  for  gods  aud  men,  and  Devang  at  once  began  to  weave. 
mge  Kashyapa  was  so  pleased  ynth  DevAng's  skill  that  ha 
him  bis  sister  Devadatti  in  marriage.  While  Devang  was 
ing  offerings  into  the  sacred  wedding-fire  a  virgin  called 
Ignidatti  came  out  of  tho  fire  and  espoused  him  as  her  husband, 
^rom  these  two  wires  Devang  had  several  sons  the  eldest  of  whom 
Uhana  Govind  is  said  to  be  tho  forefather  of  the  DhArw&r 
3ga  They  are  also  called  Hatg^.r3  a  name  which  they  trace 
i^ii-koTaru  or  ship-mover  because  they  used  to  make  sails. 
ore  two  main  divisions  among  them,  the  Janav  Dovangs  who 
'  tho  sacred  thread  as  well  as  the  Ung^  and  the  Ling  Devaugs  who 
'  only  the  Ung.  These  two  mam  divisions  neither  eat  together  nor 
HTy.  Besides  these  there  are  some  eighteen  minor  divisions, 
most  important  of  which  aro  Dovasalis,  Nfigas&lis,  PadamsAlis, 
ills,  obubrasdlia,  and  Somas&lis.  These  six  subdivisions 
eat  together  or  intermarry,  nor  do  the  Janav  Deviings  aud 
Pex'^oga  eat  or  marry  with  them.  Though  they  neither 
together  nor  intermany,  the  divisions  are  so  much  alike  and 
differ  80  little  In  customs  condition  or  religion  that  tho  same  details 
apply  lo  all.  In  appearance  the  Devanga  do  not  differ  from 
ordinary  Lingayats,  except  that  the  men  mark  their  brows  with 
e&ndal  wood  paste  aud  the  women  mark  theirs  with  redpowdor 
_or  kwnku.  They  speak  Kiinarese.  They  live  in  houses  of  tho 
class  one  or  two  storeys  high  with  walls  of  brick  and  flat 
•  tiled  roofs.  Tho  houses  are  clean  and  well-cared  for.  They  aro 
KMlerato  eaters  and  good  cooks.  I'heir  daily  food  is  wheat  or 
Indian  tuiltot  broad,  rice,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  aud  their  special 
i  holiday  di-'^hus  aro  sweet  cakes  made  of  wheat,  .';ugar,  and  clarified 
They  do  not  uuo  flesh  or  iuto^tlcatuig  drinks.    Their  dross 
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work  frtm  socning  tfll  eveaiBir  except  two  Immbs  at  noon  bwM 
■Ddftilecfk.  TWtr  waaen  Wp  m  the  vQvk.  Their  caDinGrrn* 
■sd  fiew  are  in  debi.  A  EmiiOt  of  five  "pM^ly  abooi  XI  (fii ) 
BMOtb  on  food  and  abont  £3  (B&  30)  a  year  on  cJotfaea.  A  k 
OQsto  about  £S0  (Ba.  200)  to  bofld  and  4*.  (lU.  t)  a  month  tol 
A  birth  ooaU  aboat  21  (Ba.  10),  » thraftd-J^irdiii^  aboot  £3 
(Ba.  25X  a  marriage  aboot  £15  (Be.  150),  a  girl'a  r-^^^-r  «( 
aboQt  11  lOw.  (Ba.  15).  a  m^amaej  aboat  10a.  (Re  u  k 

aboat  £1  lO*.  (Rs.  15).  Thej  are  re%wiia.  l^eir  tamur  eok 
ICamkirjiina,  BAmeahvmr,  a&d  TnaUwdra.  and  tbeir&m^aMi 
ia  Binadvakari  She  is  abo  called  Shakhimban  becaiue  il 
met  lealival  held  in  ber  houoiir  is  the  mooth  o£  iVaiipRi 
Febniaix-Jfarcb,  ooe  hundred  and  eight  ^Kmkha*  or  ny  fiHal 
oooked  and  offered  to  her.  The  Doings  tpepeot  Biihnaai 
call  then  to  help  the  Derinf  prieete  who  are  not  versed  in  itiffl 
rakaw  Their  narriaffe  and  other  cemmnniea  ere  coBdoelBl! 
prieito  of  their  own  daes  with  (be  aid  o(  BrOtiimaa.  Thej  km^l 
the  nanal  Hindn  boUdaTS,  and  make  pi^primagee  to  all  Hiado  iitfl 
except  the  abnne  of  TeQaDUBa  whose  eon  Fkrvafcoram  is 
to  hare  killed  aoBM  of  the  children  of  their  first  aactttor 
Thej  have  a  gnru  or  sntntikal  teacher  who  is  oalled  DevAag 
He  iives  at  Oampi  in  BelUri,  leads  a  life  oi  cetifae^^  ead 
try  to  make  new  followers.  They  believe  in  eoroarTV 
and  soothsaying  Thej  profeea  to  keep  the  sixteen  a 
aaoameats  tike  Brikmans,  bat  in  practise  maay  of  then 
strictlj  obeerred.  As  eoou  as  a  child  is  bom  a  few  dn^m 
are  pot  into  its  moath  and  its  navel  cord  is  cut.  On  the 
the  goddesses  Jiv&ti  and  Sa&hi  are  worshipped  ;  in  the 
if  the  child  is  s  boy  its  first  hair  is  cut  az>d  a  feast 
Der&og^  priests  and  relations ;  and  in  the  eig'hth  rear  1 
girding  is  performed.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  differ 
5io«e  of  Bii^dhra  Brahmans  except  that  when  a  throid- 
Dev&ng  marries  the  dsoghter  of  a  /la^-wearinj?  DbtAilz  I 
ing  ceremonies  are  performed  to  cleuise  the  girl,  ohe 
with  earth  and  white  cowdong  ashee^  a  blade  of  Uie 
grass  is  pasaed  orer  her  head  like  a  rasor,  sbe  is  m 
and  bathed  in  warm  water.  A  sacred  fire  is  kindled,  uL 
thrown  into  the  fire,  the  familv  gods  are  washed  in  water, 
made  to  sip  a  few  drops  of  the  water,  she  is  clo&nsed 
marrr  into  a  three d-woariag  family.  Though  the  thread  audi  6 
wearing  DevAngs  intermarry  the  marriage  pertiea  oook  coi 
separate  wedding  feasts.  The  dead  are  bomt  and  the  faosot  i 
are  gone  through  with  the  aid  of  a  priest  of  their  own  issta 
and  death  cause  impurity  for  twelve  days,  and  monthly  _. 
three  days.  Child  and  widow  m&nriage,  divoroe,  and  polyi 
allowed  and  practised,  and  polyandry  is  uDknown.  l!&r 
together  by  a  stroxig  casto  feeliiig.  Social  dispotas  are 
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itmajority  of  the  caatemen,  and  thoRe  who  disobey  are  pnt  oat  o£ 
iiOASte.  If  a  DevAng  drinks  liquor  his  tongue  ift  branded,  he  is  fined, 
Mttd  allowed  back  to  cnate..  They  send  their  boys  to  .school,  take  to 
^^p  pursuits,  and  are  a  rising  class. 

^^Ifinga'yat  Ga'niga'rs,  or  Oil-makers,  are  rotumed  as  numbering 
cAbout  22,500  and  as  found  all  over  the  district.  They  speak  E&nareso. 
cXhe  names  in  common  nse  among  men  are  BasAppa,  MAIlAppa,  and 
it^^ingAppa;  and  among  women  Bosava,  Niugava,  and  Viruva.  They 
l^ve  no  surnames.  Their  household  gods  are  Basarana  and  Vira- 
tbbadra.  The  chief  shrine  of  Basavana  is  near  Ulvi  in  Kdnara,  and 
f  of  Virabhadra  is  in  Qadag  in  DhArw&r.    They  have  five  subdivisions, 

KarikuJadaa,  PanchamsAlis,  Padamasalis,  tjajans,  and  Sagaradaa. 
,  rho  members  of  these  subdivisions  eat  together  and  though  they 

do  not  now  intermarry,  they  differ  so  little  in  look,  customs, 
,,  condition,  and  reUgion  that  one  account  applies  to  all  five  sub- 

divisions.    They  are  short,  strong,  and  muscnlar.   They  live  in  dirty, 

ill-cared  for  flat-roofed  houses  with  walls  of  mud  and  stones.  They 
i^are  moderate  eaters  and  good  cooks.  Their  daily  food  is  Indian 
I  miJIet  bread,  pulse,  oil,  and  vegetables,  and  their  special  holiday 
i^dishe.s  are  sweet  cakes,  rice,  and  clarified  butter.  They  do  not  use 
,^  flesh  or  intoxicating  drinkji.    The  men  dress  in  a  loin  and  shouldor- 

cloth,  a  jacket,  a  headscarf,  and  shoes;  and  the  women  in  a  robe  and 
'  %  bodice  without  passing  the  skirt  of  the  robe  back  between  the  feet. 

Their  clothes  are  of  local  hand-woven  cloth.     Both  men  and  women 

wear  tho /I'n/jr.  and  are  generally  unclean  and  untidy  in  their  drees. 

The  men  wear  ear  and  finger  rings,  and  the  women  wear  ear  nose  and 

boe  rings  and  waistbands.  They  are  hardworking,  even-tempered, 
*,'Mld  hospitable,  but  dirty  and  dishonest.  Their  main  calhng  is 
'^^preBsiug  and  selling  oil.  They  work  from  morning  till  evening  with 
'^^0  hours'  rest  at  noon.  Their  busy  months  are  April  and  May. 
'^  They  do  not  work  on  holidays  nor  on  Mondays  which  they  hold  sacred 
"  to  their  god  Basavana.     Their  craft  is  falling  as  people  have  liegun  to 

dse  petroleum  or  rock-oil.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  £1  (Ka.  10)  a 
^  month  on  food  and  about  £2  10a.  (R8.25)  a  year  on  dress.  Including 
'^'tbe  oil  mill  a  house  costs  abont  £50  (Rs.  500}  to  build  and  about 
V^4».  (Rs.  2)  a  month  to  rent  The  value  of  their  house  goods  is  about 
«-£20  {1^.  200),  A  birth  costs  about  £1  (Rs.  10),  a  marriage  about 
»'iaO  (Ra.  200).  o  girl's  coming  of  age  about  £1  10*.  (Rs.  16),  a 
Harognancy  about  IOj*.  (Rs.  5),  and  a  death   abont  £2  10«  (Rs.  25), 

They  are  religious.  They  do  not  respect  Brahmans,  but  ciUI 
^Ijing^yat  priests  ^>  conduct  their  marriage  and  other  ceremonies. 
'They  keep  all  the  chief  Hindu  holidays  and  go  on  pilgrimage  to 
''Ulvi  in  North  KfSuara  and  to  Hampi  in  Bellflri.  Their  spiritual 
Efceacber  is  TAtadasviimi  who  lives  at  Dambal  in  Gadag.  He  does 
Bb.ot  try  to  make  new  followers.  They  worship  the  villa j^e  gods 
|t>ayAn^&va  and  Durgava,  and  believe  in  sorcerers,  witches,  and 
othsayers,  and  consult  them  when  sickness  or  any  other  mis- 
rtune  befalls  the  family.  Except  io  two  particnlara  their  religious 
&Dd  customs  do  not  di^or  from  those  of  other  Ling&yats.  They 
ise  to  sell  oil  to  any  woman  who  comes  into  the  shop  with 
ovellod  hair,  and  if  a  customer  brings  a  dish  with  a  spoon  in 
to  their  shop  they  keep  the  spoon  but  give  it  back  the  next 
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does  not  Jiffer  from  that  of  other  Lingiiyata  except  that  the  \ 
of  the  Dev^u^  priests  pass  the  skirt  of  their  robes  bock 
tlieir  feet  and  tuck  it  behind.  They  sire  honest,  thrifty,  hardi 
and  hospitable,  but  quarrelsomo.  Their  main  calliag'  h ' 
cotton  cloth.  Some  of  them  trade,  and  a  few  lond  mooev. 
work  from  morning-  til!  evening  except  two  hoarii  at  noon  for* 
and  a  sleep.  Their  women  help  in  the  work.  Their  callir  /  r-^ 
and  fow  are  in  debt.  A  family  of  five  spends  abont  £1 
month  on  food  and  about  £3  (He.  30)  a  year  ou  clothes.  A  H-^i 
coste  about  £20  (Rs.  200)  to  build  and  4«.  (Rs.  2)  a  month  toi 
A  birth  costs  about  £l  (Rs.  10),  a  thread-girding  aboat  13 II 
(Rs.  25),  a  marriage  about  £15  (Rs.  150),  a  girl's  coming  di 
about  £1  lOf.  (Rs.  15).  a  pregnancy  about  10^.  (lU.  5)^  and  • 
about  £1  10a.  (Rs.  lo).  They  are  religious.  Their  familr  goini 
Mallikdrjuna,  RAme.shvar,  and  Virubhadra,  and  tbeir  family  i 
is  Banashsnkari.  She  is  also  called  Shakhijnbart  because  ii  I 
grottt  fostival  held  in  her  honour  in  the  month  of  Paiuhftwi 
Fubruary- March,  one  hundred  and  eight  shdkhas  or  voj^tiblal 
cooked  and  offered  to  her.  The  Dev^ngs  respect  Br^hmniwi 
call  them  to  help  the  Deving  priests  who  arc  not  versed  il  nli^-^  { 
rales.  Their  marriage  and  other  ceremonies  are  condotW 
priests  of  their  own  class  with  the  aid  of  Brahmans.  They  kMf  i 
the  Qsaal  Hindu  holidays,  and  make  pilgrimages  to  all  Hiiidfl4 
except  the  shrino  of  Yellamma  whose  »on  Pankshurdm  is  sop 
to  have  killed  some  of  the  children  of  their  6rst  ancestor 
They  have  a  guru  or  spiritual  teacher  who  is  called  DevAng  j 
He  lives  at  Hampi  in  Belldrij  leads  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  doM  sf*! 
try  to  make  new  followers.  They  believe  in  sorcery, 
and  soothsaying.  They  profesa  to  keep  the  sixteen  «afuikm\ 
sacraments  like  BrAhmans,  hut  in  prartiao  many  of  them  *H  iij 
strictly  observed.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  bom  a  few  drops  of  b>ll 
are  put  into  its  month  and  its  navel  cord  is  cot.  On  the  fiftL  ^1 
the  goddesses  Jivati  and  Sathi  are  worshipped  ;  in  the  foortb  Jtf I 
if  the  child  is  a  boy  its  first  hair  is  cut  and  a  feast  is  i?ital 
Deviing  priests  and  relations;  and  in  the  eighth  ye»r  t> 
girding  is  performed.  Their  marriage  oeremouics  differ  1 
those  of  Mf&dhva  Brahmaus  except  that  when  a  thr 
Dev^g  marries  the  daughter  of  a  /inj-woaring  Devir^  *^—\ 
ing  ceremonies  are  performed  to  cleanse  the  ^rl. 
with  earth  and  white  cowdung  ashes,  a  blade  of  t^- 
grass  is  passed  over  her  head  like  a  razor,  she  i 
and  bathed  in  warm  water.  A  sacred  fire  is  '  ' 
thrown  into  the  fire,  the  family  gods  are  ira&h- 
made  to  sip  a  few  drops  of  the  water,  she  i 
marry  into  a  tbi-oad-wearing  family.  Tl 
wearing  Dor&ngs  intermarry  the 
separate  wedding  feasts.  The  doud  are  1 
are  gone  through  with  the  aid  of  a  i 
and  death  cause  impurity  for  twe 
three  days.  Child  aud  widow 
allowed  and  practised,  and 
together  by  a  strong  cat 
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ity  of  the  castemon,  aud  those  who  disobey  are  put  out  of 

,     If  a  Dovdng  drinks  li<|iior  his  tongue  is  branded,  ho  is  fined, 

llowed  back  tu  cjiste.     They  send  their  boys  to  school,  take  to 

nirsnits,  and  are  a  rising  class. 

aga'yat  Oa'niga'rs,  or  Oil-makers,  are  retamod  as  numbering 

'22,oU0  and  as  found  all  over  the  district.  They  speak  Kduarese. 

lames  in  common  asu  among  men  are  Bas&ppa,  M&U&ppa,  and 

ippa;  aud  among  women  Basava,  Niugava,  and  Virava.     They 

no  surnames.     Their  household  gods  an*  Basavana  and  Vira- 

■a.    The  chief  shriue  of  Basavaua  is  near  UU'^i  in  K^ara,  and 

rabhadra  is  in  Gadag  in  Dh&rw^.    They  have  five  subdivisions, 

mladas,    Panchams^liSf   PadamasjlUsj   Sajans,  and  Sagnradaa. 

nembera  of  these  subdivisions  eat  together  and  though  they 

[>t  now  intermarry,  they  differ    so   uttle    in  look,    customs, 

tion,   and  religion  that  oue  account  applies  to  all  five  snb- 

ons.   They  are  short,  strong,  and  muscular.   They  live  in  dirty, 

red  for  fiat-roofed  Louses  with  walls  of  mud  aud  stones.     They 

Doderatc  eaters  and  good  cooks.     Their  daily  food  is  Indian 

<  bread,  pulse,  oil,  and  vegetables,  and  their  special  holiday 

9  are  sweet  cakes,  rice,  and  clarified  butter.     Thoy  do  not  us© 

or  intoxicating  drinks.    The  men  dress  in  a  loin  and  shoulder- 

a  jacket,  a  headscarf,  and  shoes;  and  the  women  in  a  robe  and 

ice  without  passing  the  skirt  of  the  robe  back  between  the  feet. 

'  clothes  are  of  local  hand-wovon  cloth.     Both  men  and  women 

the  linif,  and  are  generally  unclean  and  untidy  in  their  dress. 

DOn  wear  ear  and  finger  rings,  aud  the  women  wear  car  nose  and 

flgs  and  waistbands.     They  are  hardworking,  even-temperod, 

hospitable,  but  dirty  and   di^honeat.     Their  main  calling  is 

ing  and  selling  oil.     They  work  from  morning  till  evening  with 

lOurs'  rest  at  noon.     Their  busy  months  are  April  and  May. 

J  do  not  work  on  holidays  nor  on  Mondays  wbich  they  hold  sacred 

leir  god  Ba-savaua.     Their  craft  is  falling  bh  people  have  begun  to 

petroleum  or  rock-oil.  A  fiunily  of  five  spends  about  £1  (Rs.  10]a 

ith  on  food  and  about  £2  10b.  (R«.  25)  a  year  on  dress.   Including 

oil  mill  a  house   costs  about  £50  (Ra.  500)   to  build  and  about 

fR^.  2)  a  month  to  rent.    The  value  of  their  house  goods  is  about 

200).     A  birth  costs  about  £1  (Rs.  10),  a  marriage  about 

'I's  coming  of  age  abont  £1  10s.   (Rs.  15),  a 

{Rs.  5),  and  a  death  about  £2  10s  (Rs.  25). 

not   respect   Brdbm&ns,   but  call 

arriago  and  other  ceremonies. 

ilidays  and  go  on  pilgrimage  to 

HellAri.     Their  spiritual 

iu  Gadag.     He  does 

hip  the  vil!tt^e  gods 

L-erors,  witches,  and 

.  or  any   other  mis- 

culars  their  religious 

?r  Lingiiyats.     They 

ioto  the  shop  with 

L  dish  with  a  spoon  in 

ivo  it  back  the  next 
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does  not  differ  from  tbat  of  other  Lingnjata  except  that  the  womea 
of  the  Dovang  priests  pass  the  skirt  of  their  robea  back  between 
their  fout  and  tuck  it  behind.  They  are  honest,  thrifty,  hardworking, 
and  hospitable,  but  quarrelsome.  Their  main  caJliug  ia  weaving 
cotton  cLotb.  Homo  of  them  trade,  and  a  few  lend  money.  They 
work  from  morning  till  evening  except  two  hoars  at  noon  for  diooer 
and  a  sleep.  Their  women  help  in  the  work.  Their  calling  prospers 
and  few  are  in  debt.  A  family  of  five  spends  abont  £1  (Rs.  lU)  a 
month  on  food  and  about  £3  (Ks.  30)  a  year  on  clothes.  A  hoase 
costs  about  £20  (Rs.  200]  to  build  and  4«.  (Ks.  2)  a  month  to  rent 
A  birth  costs  about  £1  (Hs.  10),  a  thread-girding  about  £2  1(^« 
(Rs.  25),  a  marriage  about  £15  (Rs.  150).  a  girVa  coming  of  age 
about  £1  lOff.  (Rfi.  15),  a  pregnancy  about  lOa.  (Its.  5),  and  a  death 
about  £1  I0«.  (R«.  15).  They  are  religious.  Thoir  family  gods  are 
Hallikiirinna,  Uameshvar,  and  Virabhadra,  and  their  family  goddess 
is  Hanashankari.  She  is  al.so  called  Sh^khAmbart  because  at  the 
great  festival  held  in  her  honour  in  the  month  of  Paushya  or 
February- March,  one  hundred  and  eight  shdJckas  or  vegetables  are 
cooked  and  offei-ed  to  her.  The  Devangs  respect  Br&hmana  and 
call  thorn  to  help  the  DevAng  priests  who  are  not  versed  in  religious 
rules.  Their  marriage  and  other  ceremonies  are  conducted  by 
priests  of  thoir  own  class  with  the  aid  of  Brahmana.  They  keop  ^ 
the  usual  Hindu  holidays,  and  make  pilgrimages  to  all  Hindu  shrines 
except  the  shrine  of  Yellamma  whose  son  Parashuram  is  supposed 
to  have  killed  some  of  the  children  of  their  first  ancestor  Dev^g. 
They  have  a  guni  or  spiritual  teacher  who  is  called  Dev&ng  (Sv&mi. 
He  lives  at  Hampi  in  BelKri,  leads  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  does  not 
try  to  make  new  followers.  They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft, 
and  soothsaying.  They  profess  to  keep  the  sixteen  san^kdrs  or 
sacraments  like  Brdhmans,  but  in  practise  many  of  them  are  not 
strictly  observed.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  bom  a  few  drops  of  honey 
are  put  into  its  mouth  and  its  navel  cord  is  cut.  On  the  fifth  day 
the  goddesses  Jivati  and  Sathi  are  worshipped ;  in  the  fom'ch  year 
if  the  child  is  a  boy  its  first  hair  is  cut  and  a  feast  is  given  to 
Derang  priests  and  relations ;  and  in  the  eighth  year  the  thread- 
girding  is  perfornied.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  differ  little  from 
those  of  Mddhva  Brahmans  except  that  when  a  thread- wearing 
Devdng  marries  the  daughter  of  a  ?iH|7-woaring  Dov^ng  the  fallow- 
ing ceremonies  are  performed  to  cleanse  the  girl,  one  is  rubbed 
with  earth  and  white  cowilunjc  ashes,  a  btado  of  the  sacred  dtirbha 
grass  is  passed  over  her  head  like  a  razor,  she  is  rubbed  with  oil, 
and  bathod  in  warm  water.  A  sacred  fire  is  kindled,  offerings  are 
thrown  into  the  fire,  the  family  gods  are  washed  in  water,  the  girl  is 
made  to  sip  a  few  drops  of  the  water,  she  is  cleansed  and  fit  to 
marry  into  a  thread- wearing  family.  Though  the  thread  and  ling- 
wearing  Devdngs  intermarry  the  marriage  parties  cook  and  eat 
separate  wedding  feasts.  The  dead  are  burnt  and  tho  funeral  rites 
are  gone  through  with  the  aid  of  a  priest  of  their  own  caste.  Birth 
and  death  cause  impurity  for  twelve  days,  and  monthly  sickness  for 
three  days.  Child  and  widow  marriage,  divorce,  and  polygamy  are 
allowed  and  practised,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.  They  are  boond 
together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  a 
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jnjonty  of  tlie  castemcn,  and  those  who  disobej  are  put  oat  of 
If  a  DBT&ng*  drinka  liniior  his  tougue  is  brouded,  he  ia  fined, 

allowed  back  to  caste.    They  send  tlieir  boys  to  schoolj  take  to 

pnrsaits,  and  are  a  risini^  chiss. 

XilXlga'yat  Ga'niga'ra,  or  Oil-makers,  are  retarnod  as  numbering 

iboat  22,500  and  as  foand  atl  orer  the  district.  They  speak  Kanareso. 

Tbe  muDea  in  common  mtu  among  men  are  Bas^ppa,  M411iippa,  and 

KiogAppa;  and  among^  women  Basava,  Ninguvu,  and  Viruva.     Thoy 

bare  no  Burnames.     Their  household  gods  aru  Basavana  and  Vira- 

The  cliiof  shrine  of  Bassavana  ia  near  IJIvi  in  Kiinara,  and 

.bhatlni  is  in  Gailag  in  Dbdrw^.    They  have  five  aubdivisiona, 

lAdaSj    Panchams^ia,    Padamae&lis,  Sajans,  and  Sagaradaa. 

members  of  those  subdivisions  eat  together  and.  though  they 

not  now  intermarry,  they  diSer  so  little  in  look,  customs, 
eoadition,  and  religion  that  one  account  applies  to  all  five  sub- 
dirinons.  ITiey  are  short,  atrong,  and  muscular.  They  live  in  dirty, 
tfl-«ared  for  flat-roofed  houses  with  walls  of  mud  and  stones.  They 
ire  moderate  eaters  and  good  cooks.  Their  daily  food  is  Indian 
miOst  breadj  palse,  oilj  and  vegetables,  and  their  special  holiday 
i  &baa  are  sweet  cakes,  rice,  and  clarified  butter.  They  do  not  use 
i  Allkor  intoxicating  drinks.  The  men  dress  in  a  loin  and  shoulder- 
detii,  a  jacket,  a  headscarf,  and  shoes ;  and  the  women  in  a  robe  and, 
a  bodic-e  without  possingthe  skirt  of  the  robe  back  between  the  feet. 
l%eir  clothes  are  of  local  hand-woven  cloth.  Both  men  and  women 
weu"  the  ling,  and  are  generally  unclean  and  untidy  in  their  dress. 
The  mon  wear  ear  and  finger  rings,  and  the  women  wear  ear  nose  and 
toe  rings  and  waiat bunds.  They  are  hardworking,  even-tempered, 
md  hospitable,  but  dirty  and  dishunest.  Their  main  callmg  is 
pnniag'  and  selling  oil.  Thoy  work  from  morning  till  evening  with 
two  hoars'  reat  at  noon.  Their  busy  months  are  April  and  May. 
Hiey  do  not  work  on  holidays  nor  on  Mondays  which  thoy  hold  sacred 
to  their  god  Baaavana.  Their  craft  ia  falling  as  people  have  begun  to 
Biepetrolonm  orri>ck-oil.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  £1  (Rs.  10)  a 
month  on  food  and  about  £2  \0s.  (Rs.2o)  a  year  on  dress.  Including 
tike  oil  mill  a  house  costs  about  150  (Rs.  500)  to  build  and  about 
Ait,  (Re.  S)  a  month  to  rent.  The  value  of  their  house  goods  is  about 
ISO  (Rs.  200).  A  birth  costs  about  £1  (Rs.  10),  a  marriage  about 
JtSO  (Ra.  200),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  abont  £1  10a.  (Rs.  15),  a 
pre^rnancy  about  10^.  (Ka.  £),  and  a  death  about  £2  lOs  (Rs.  25). 
~  "  aro  religions.  Tbey  do  not  respect  BrAbmans,  but  cidl 
-  ^'^yat  priests  to  conduct  their  marriage  and  other  ceremonies. 
Th^  keep  all  the  chief  Hindu  holidays  and  go  on  pilgrimage  to 
ITIti  in  North  Kdnara  and  to  Hampi  in  Bellilri.  Their  spiritual 
tcachor  is  TAtadasrdmi  who  lives  at  Dambal  in  Gadag.  Uc  does 
not  try  to  make  new  followers.  They  worship  the  village  goda 
BayamaTa  and  Durgava,  and  believe  in  sorcerers,  witches,  and 
•ootbaayenB,  and  consult  them  when  sickness  or  any  other  mis- 
Cortune  befalls  the  family.  Except  in  two  particulars  their  religious 
rited  and  cnstoms  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  Lingdyats.  They 
fpfuse  to  sell  oil  to  any  woman  who  comes  into  the  shop  vrith 
diahevelled  hair,  and  if  a  customer  brings  a  dish  with  a  spoon  in 
It  into  their  shop  thoy  keep  the  spoon  but  give  it  back  the  next 
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dftT.  CbiUl  and  widow  marrtAgQ  and  polygamy  are  practiaod  and] 
polyandry  is  unknown.  They  are  boaud  together  by  a  strong  caat 
feuliug.  Minor  social  disputea  are  sottlod  by  their  caste  people  and! 
graver  nnestions  by  their  spiritual  teacher.  They  send  their  boya] 
and  girla  to  school,  take  to  no  new  parsait^f  and  arc  a  falling-  j 
class. 

HirekU3nrill&.varus  are  returned  as  unmbering  about  Beven^l 
and  as  found  chiefly  in  Kiitiebcnnnr.  'i'heir  homo  Bpoec'h  is  K^narese.] 
The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Basdppa,  Kallappa,  and! 
N^dppa;  and  among  women  Baeava,  Mallava,  and  NSgavn.  They] 
have  no  surnames.  Their  family  gods  are  Bas&ppa,  Maiiar,  andJ 
Venkataramana ;  and  their  family  goddess  is  Yellamma.  They  havo  j 
two  subdivisions  Hire  or  Great  Karvinavaras  and  Chik  or  Littlaj 
Kurvinavanis  who  neither  oat  together  nor  intermarry.  They  aroj 
dark,  stout,  and  msscular.  They  live  in  fiat-roofed,  dirty,  ill-cared^ 
for  houses  with  walls  of  sun-burut  bricks  and  mud.  Their  daily] 
food  is  rico,  Indian  millet  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables;  and  their  I 
special  holiday  dishes  are  Kweet  caJces,  and  the  flesh  of  fowls^l 
sheep,  or  deer.  They  nse  intoxicating  drinks.  The  men  wear  aj 
loin  and  Rhouldercloth,  a  jacket,  and  a  headscarf,  and  the  womeQl 
a  robe  and  a  bodice.  They  nave  no  store  of  clothes  for  ordinary  wear 
or  for  special  occiisions.  Thny  arc  hardworking-,  honest,  hospitable, 
even-tempered,  and  orderly  but  unclean  and  untidy.  Their  main  j 
calling  is  weaving  dhotars  or  men's  robes  and  gdris  or  womon*s  robes. 
They  work  from  morninjf  til!  evening  except  a  midday  rest  of  twol 
honrs.  Their  women  help  the  men  in  their  work.  A  family  of  fivoJ 
spends  about  £1  'is,  (Rs.  1 2)  a  month  on  food.  A  house  costs  ahoni  j 
£20(R8.200)  to  build  and  Is.  [S  a^.)  a  month  to  rent.  A  birth] 
costs  about  £1  4s.  (Ks.  12),  a  marriage  about  £20  (Rs.  200),  a  girl's! 
coming  of  age  about  £2  (Rs.20),  and  a  death  about  £3  (Rs.30).| 
They  are  religions,  respecting  Briihmnns  and  calling  them  to  condacltj 
their  marriages.  On  other  religious  occasions  they  act  as  the' 
own  priests.  They  keep  the  loading  Hindu  holidays  but  do  not  go! 
on  pilgrimage  to  any  shrine.  Their  spiritual  teacher  is  a  LingAyafe] 
priest  named  Nilakanthapanavaru.  They  profess  not  to  believel 
in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  or  soothsaying.  As  soon  as  a  child  iaJ 
horn  its  navel  cord  is  cut  and  the  child  and  its  mother  are  bathed.  I 
On  the  fifth  day  rice  is  boiled  with  pnlse  and  five  women  vrhosaJ 
first  husbands  are  alive  are  fed,  and  on  the  tenth  day  the  childl 
is  named  and  cradled.  On  the  twentieth  day  the  mother  and  five 
women  whose  first  husbands  are  alive  go  to  a  pond,  well,  or  riverj 
worship  the  water  with  redpowder  and  turmeric,  and  return  home 
each  with  a  pitcher  of  water  on  her  head.  When  a  niarria^ 
settled,  sheds  are  raised  before  the  bride's  and  bridegroom's  hori 
On  the  wedding  day  the  bride  is  brought  to  the  bridegroom's  al 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  bathed,  dressed  in  new  clothes,  decke 
with  Bowers  and  ornaments,  and  seated  on  a  blauket  spread  on 
a  cot  in  the  shed.  The  village  astrologer  comes  and  repeats  ver 
and  throws  grains  of  red  rice  on  the  heads  of  the  pair,  lighted 
lamps  are  waved  round  their  faces,  betelnut  and  leaves  are  serv 
among  the  ^ests,  a  feast  is  given  to  friends  and  Tt>lations,  and  il 
oeromony  is  over.     Whon  a  girl  comes  of  ago  she  is  made  " 
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apart  for  niue  days.  On  the  tenth  she  is  bathed,  a  feast  is 
en  to  members  of  the  castei  and  in  the  eveniDg  she  is  taken  to 
hneband's  room.  After  death  the  body  is  washed^  dressed 
loew  clothes,  decked  with  ornaments,  and  placed  in  a  sitting 
ire.  It  is  pat  in  a  car,  carried  to  the  burial  ground,  and  buried. 
^ftnd  widow  marriage,  polygamy,  and  divorce  are  allowed  and 
ad,  polyandry  is  unknown.  They  are  bound  together  by  a 
Bg'  cast^d  feeling.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  a  oomuiittee  of 
BDicn,  and  any  one  who  disobeys  their  decision  is  pat  out  of 
(■ato.  Tlicy  do  not  send  their  childrun  to  school,  take  to  no  new 
parsnit?,  and  arc  a  steady  class. 

Istarems    a  small  class  of  aboat  fifty  families  seem  in  the 

ceasas  to  have  been  included  under  PatvegAra.     They  are  found  only 

in  HabU.     Ilioy  are  said  to  be  the  illegitimate  descendants  of  Patve- 

g£r6.     They  spt^ak  Mar&tlii  at  home  and  impure  KiiuHrese  out  of 

doors.     The  names  in  common  uae  among  men  are  R^iuosa,  Tuk&ea, 

and  Yellusa ;  and  among  women  Ambsb&i,  Gangilb^i^  and  Tulj&b&i. 

-  leading  surnames  are  Habib,  Jadhav,  and  Pavdr.   Their  family 

^   ..less  is  Amb&bii  or  Tuljdbbuvaui  whoso  chief  shrine  is  at  Tulj&- 

por  in  Sdt^ra.     They  are  fair,  strong,  and  muscular.    They  live  in 

flAt-rooted  houses  with  walla  of  mud  and  stones.     Their   daily  food 

in  Indian  millet  bread,  rice,  pulse,  curds,  and  vegetables  ;  and  their 

•pecjjil  holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes  made  of  whoat,  pulse,  and  coarso 

sogftr.     They  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor.     The  men  wear  a  loiu  and 

ahouldcr cloth,    a    jacket,    a    long    turban,   and    shoos ;    and  the 

women,  a  rube  and  a  bodice,  without  passing  the  skirt  of  the  robe 

hack    between   the  foot.      Tbe   men   wear  ear  and  finger    rings, 

and  the  women  ear,  nose,   finger,  and  too  rings,  gold  and  glasa 

ifljBOglos.  and  silver  anklets.     They  are  hardworking,  honest,  hospit- 

even-tompercd,  and  onlerly.     Their  main  calling  is  dyeing  and 

pUng  ailk.    Some  of  them  weave  silk  or  silk'Cotton  robes  and  waist- 

tlhz.     They  work  from  morning  till  evening  dining  and  resting  for 

it  two  hours  at  noon.     Their  women  help  in  their  work.     They 

1  on  the  usnal  Hindu  holidays.     They  are  prosperous  and  free  from 

ibL  A  family  of  five  spends  about  £1  4«.  (Rs.  1*2)  a  month  on  food. 

,  hottso  costs  them  about  £15  (Ks.  loO)  to  build  and  2s.  (Re.  1)  a 

inonUi  to  rent,  and  the  valne  of  their  house  goods  is  about  £20 

(B«.  200).     A  birth   costs   about  £1    (Rs.    10),  a   thread-girding 

about  £4  (Rfl.  40),  a  mnrriago  about  £15  (Hs.  150),  a  girPa  coming  of 

we  about  £2  10;*.  (R8.25),  a  pregnancy  abont  £1  (Rs.  10),  and  a  death 

aortnt  £2  10*.  (R<}.  25).      They  are  religious.     They  worship  the 

1  Bnihmanic  gods  and  keep  the  leading  Hindu  holidays.     They 

_    .1-  Briihmans  and  call  them  to  conduct  their  marringcand  other 

ceremonies.  Tliey  mako  pilgrimages  to  Tuljilpur  near  SAtdj;^    They 

V-»T"  a  spiritual  teacher  or  gunt.     They  believe  in  sorcery,  witch- 

.  and  soothsaying.     When  a  child  is  bom  its  navel  cord  is  cut,  a 

icy  is  dropped  into  its  mouth,   and  the  mother  and   child 

\.    On  the  fifth  day  the  goddess  Sathi  is  worshipped  and 

iivv  women  whoso  first  husbands  are  ahve  are  fed,  and  on  the 

twelfth  day  the  child  is  named  and  cradled  by  its  paternal  aunt. 

A  birth  causes  impurity  for  five  days.     When  a  boy  is  five  years  old 

hiihairis  cut,  aud  when  eight  ypars  old  he  is  girt  witha  sacred  thread. 
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At  their  wedding  the  bride  and   bridegroom   are  mbbed    witli 
tnrnien'c   and   oil   and   bathed.      A   Br&hinan    repeats   verses  and 
throws  red  rice  on  the  heads  of  the  pair,  lighted   lamps  are  waved! 
ronud  their  faces,  betel  is  handed  to  the  gutsta,  and   the  bride  audi 
bridegroom   are    made  to   cat  from  ihc  same    plal-a     Kext   dayJ 
the  bride  and  bridegrooni  are  taken  to  a   temple,  and  bow  to  (hfl 
idol,  and  this  completes  tho  marriage.     The  dead   are  bamt.     ObI 
the  eleventh  a  Brahman  purifies  the  mourning  family  by  giving  thel 
men  new  sacred  threads  to  wear  and  alt  of  them  holy  water  to  npbJ 
Child  and  widow  marriage  and  polygamy  are  allowed  and  polyandryl 
is  nnknown.     They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling,] 
A  majority  of  the    caste  settled  social  disputes.     Tho  guilty 
fined    2s.  &d.   (EU.  1-4),  bathed,  and  let  back   into   caste.     TI; 
Bend  their  boys  to  school,  take  to  no  new  pnrsuitfi,  and  are  a  stead) 
<das8. 

Khatris  or  Patvega'rs  are  returned  as  numbering  about  40601 
and   as  found   in   Uharwdr,  lladag,  and  Karajgi.      They  say    thati 
their  proper  name  is  Kshatriya  not  Khatri,  and  that  they  are  the'l 
descendantsof  the  seven  sages   Bhai-advaja,  Jamailagni,  Kashjapa,] 
Kattiayana,  Vdlmika,  Vashishtha,  and    VishvAmitra.     Their  bouie.l 
speech  is  a  mixture  of  Marathi,  Hindustani,  and  Kdnarese,  and  out  of  I 
doors  they  speak  Ki^narese.     The  names  in  common  use  among  mea  1 
are  Narsingsa,  Tuljosa,  and  Tellusa;  and  among  women  Gangah&i,.| 
Rcnnkdbili,  and   ^  ellabAi.       Their  common    surnames  aro   Baddi,J 
Jntari,  Kothare,  Mogji,  and  PavAr,     Their  family  gods  are  Gaupati 
and    Mahadev,     and   tbeir   family     goddesses    Tuljabhavani     and] 
Yellamma,     They  have  no  snhdtrisions  or  family  stocks.     They  are  | 
fair,  tall,  strong,  and  muscular.      They  live  in  common  honses,  with 
walls  of  sun-burnt  bricks  and  tiled  or  flat  roofs.     Their  daily  food  j 
includes  ricej  Indian  millet  bread,  vegetables,  onions,  aud  garlic,  audi 
their  special  holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes  marie  of  wheat,  pulse,  and 
coarse  sugar.    They  use  flesh  and  aro  excessively  fond  of  intoxicating 
drinks.     Men  wear  a  loin  and  shouldorclnth,  a  coat,  a  headscarf^  j 
and  shoes  ;  aud  women  a  robe  and  a  bodice.     Except  on  ceremonial  [ 
occasions  they  do  not  pass  the  skirt  of  the  robe  back  between  tho 
feet.      The  men  wear  ear  and  finger  rings,  and  the  women  ear,  nose,] 
finger,  and  toe  rings,  necklaces  of  glass  or  gold  beads,  and  silver] 
anklets.     They  are  dishonest,  hot- torn pe red,  cunning,  and  given  to  > 
drink,  bnt  hardworking  aud  clean.     1  heir  main  calling  is  wea\nngi 
cott<m  cloth  and  dyeing  .silk.     They  work  from  morning  till  evening 
"with  two  hours'  rest  at  noon.     Their  women  and  children  help  in  i 
the  work.     Their  busy  months  are  August,  September,  October,  I 
and  November.     Their  craft  is  steady  but  many  are  in  debt.     A] 
family  of  five  spends  about  £1  4h.  (Hs.12)  a  month  on  food.     A.J 
bouse  costs  about  £30  (lis.  300)  to  build  and  2^.  (Re.  I)  a  month  to'] 
Tent^  and  tbe  value  of  their  house  goods  is  about  £10  {Us.  100). 
A  birth  costs  about  £1  (Rs.  10),  a  thread-girding  about  £2  10*. 
(Rs.  25),  a  marriage  about  £lo  (Rs.  15C),  agirl'a  coming  of  age  about 
£2  {Rs.  20),  a  pregnancy  about  £1    (Rs.  10),  and  a  death  about  | 
£3  (Ra.  30).     They  are  religious.     They  respect  BrAhmans  and  call 
them  to  conduct  their  ceremonies.     'JTiey  keep  the  loading  Hindu 
holidays  and  make  [lilgrimages  to  Ambdhai  at  Tnlj&pur  in  Btit^nu 
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apiritoal  teocbor  is  Shankxirdcburja  the  Stnurt  pontiff  whom 

pivo  occttsicmal   presents  of  money.     Tliey  bolievo  in  sorcery, 

ticrait,  and  ftoolhsayiog^.     On  the  birth  of  a  child  a  law  drops 

ti  himoy  arc  pnt  into  its  month  and  its  navel  cord  is  cat.     On  the 

tub  nit^bt  the  goddoescs  Jivati  and  Sathi  arc   worshipped,  and 

on  the  Ivrulfth  dny  the  child  is  named  and  cmdled.     When  a  boy  is 

Hg^it  yi^ars  old  he  in  g'irt  with  tho  sacred  tltroad.     Their  niaiTiage 

aid  dt^h  ceromooies  diflor  liUle  from  tho&u  of  Smart  Br&hmans. 

BeEore  a  iniuTiage  a  gotulhal  danco  is  performed.     The  dead  are 

borni  and  the  family  is  impart-  for  ulevon  days.     They  buiy  boys 

who  dio   before  they  are  girt  with  the  sacred  thread,  and  girls  who 

die  before  they  are  married.      They  hold  mind-feasts    on   their 

mooMtral  deatli  days.    On  the  first  of  Ashvin  or  October-November 

thev  spread  earth  on  a  plantain  loaf,  lay  it  before  their  house  gods, 

ud  somfive  kinds  of  seed  iu  the  earth.     On  the  bright  eighth  they 

McriScse  a  sheep  to  Durgu.     On  the  tenth,  when  the  seedlings  are 

or  two  inches  high,  their  women  carry  them  iu   pomp  to  a 

r  or  brouk  and  throw  them  into  the  water.     On  the  Mdaha  or 

rtiar^'- March  full-moon  the  women  strip  themselves  naked  in 

idol  room,  tie  bunches  of  ni'ni  Melia  azodirachta  leaves  round 

waists,  walk  round  the  goda,   wave  Uraps   and    red  water, 

fell  before    the    guda.     Child    marriage  and   polygamy  are 

1,  widow  marriage  is  forbidden,  and  polyandiy  is  unknown. 

t  bound   together  by  a  strong  ca&te  foeUng.     Social  disputes 

ettUnl  by  a  majority  of  the  cast'O  and  any  one  disobeying  their 

a  is  put  out  of  caste.     They  send  their  children  to  school, 

no  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

riLTTinshetiB,  a  class  of  weavers,  are  returned  as  numbering 

oat    iy.>i.i,  and  as  found  in  DhArwAr,  Hnbli,  lliingal,  Kalghatgi, 

Navalgund,  and  Ron.     They  say   they  were  onco  BilejAdar 

Dgiiyats  and  left  the  main  caste  in  consequence  of  some  dispute. 

bey  epeak  impure  KAnaresa     The  names  in  common  use  among 

are   BasAppa,  luilliippa  and  MAllAppa ;   and  among  women 

STa,  Ningava,  and  Yellava.     They  have  no  subdivisions.     They 

>rJinary  labourers.     They  live  in  one-storeyed  houses  with 

::L]n-bumt  bricks  and  fiat  roofs.     Their  house  goods  include 

oDe  or  two  looms  and  some  earthen  and  brass  or  copper  vessels. 

'''''  — aometimos  keep  cows  and  she-buffaloes.     They  are  moderate 

and  bad  cooks.     Their  daily  food  i.s  Indian  millet  bread,  Indiim 

cullct-^ruol,  vetjetablea,  chillies,  clarified  butter,  and  milk ;  and  their 

imecdanioliduy  dishes  are  rice,  milk,  coarse  sugar, clarified  butter,  and 

Deah.     Tboy  drink  liquor  but  not  to  excess.     Almost  all  chew  and 

smoko  tobacco.     The  men  wear  a  loin  and  shouldercloth,  a  short 

ocot,  and  a  headscarf,  and  the  women  a  robe  and  a  bodice.     Thoy 

luve  no  sUir©  of  clothes  for  ordinary  wear,  but  they  keep  one  or  two 

sets  of  new  clothes  for  special  occasions.     The  meu  wear  gold  or 

brsat  car  and  finger  rings,  aad  the  women  silver  armlets,  wristlets, 

^tA  waistbands,  and  a  gold  nosepin.     They  are  hardworking,  honest, 

fomporcd,  and  hospitable.     Their    main    calling   is    weaving 

:»nd  bodicecloths,  and  the  coarse  loin  and  shouldercloths  worn 

\(i  lower  classes.    The  women  help  the  men  iu  their  work. 

iiieir  coiu*so  cloth  is  in  great  demand  and  their  calling  prospers. 
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Pew  of  them  are  in  debt  They  keep  the  leading  Hindu  holidays, 
and  eat  only  from  the  hands  of  Liugdyats.  A  family  uf  five  spends 
about  £1  (Rs.  10)  a  month  on  food,  and  about  £2  (Rs.  20)  a  year  on. 
clothes.  A  house  costs  them  about  £10  (Bs.  iUO)  to  build  and  aboat 
48.  (Rs.  2]  a  month  to  rent.  A  birth  costs  about  49-  (l^.  2),  a  son's 
marriage  about  £5  (Rs.  50)  includint^  £2  (Rs.  20)  paid  to  tho  bride's 
&thcr,  a  girl's  coming  of  ag(i  about  2it.  (Re.  1),  a  pregnancy  about  4«, 
(Rs.  2),  and  a  death  about  10#,  (Rs.  5).  They  have  no  family  gods 
or  family  priests,  and  do  not  wear  the  ling  like  other  Lingiiyata. 
They  respect  neither  Brdhmau  nur  LingAyat  priests,  and  themselves 
conduct  their  marriage  and  other  ceremonies.  They  hare  a  spiritujd 
teacher  who  is  called  Nilakanthasvami.  They  occasionally  worship  the 
village  deities  Basavana  and  Mailar.  but  do  not  keep  their  images  in 
their  houses.  They  profess  not  to  believe  in  sorcery  witchcraft  or 
soothsaying.  They  form  a  united  community  but  casta  authority  is 
not  very  strong.  They  have  begun  to  send  their  children  to  school^ 
and  are  a  prosperous  class. 

Sails  or  Kostis  are  returned  as  numbering  about  18,900,  and  as 
found  over  tho  whole  district.  They  arc  divided  into  seven  classes  of 
which  Willis,  Patta  SiUis,  Padam  iS&IiSj  iShakuna  balis,  and  Shuddha 
S&liSj  are  found  in  Dh&rw^. 

SAlis  speak  impure  Kinarese  and  Mardthi  The  names 
common  use  among  men  are  Bharm&ppa,  Hanmiippa,  and  ^idipi 
and  among  women  Amb^hka^  Balara,  and  Nilava.  Tuey 
have  no  surnames.  Their  family  deities  are  Shaukari  and 
Tuljdbhavani.  The  chief  shrine  of  Tuliibhavdoi  is  at  TuljApur  in 
Slltiira.  They  are  tall  woll-featured  and  lively.  Thoy  live  in  flat- 
roofed  dirty  and  ill-cared  for  houses  with  walls  of  mud  and  sun-bamt 
brick.  Thoy  are  moderate  eaters  and  good  cooks.  Their  daily 
food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  curds,  and  vegetables,  and  their  special 
holiday  dishes  include  sweet  cakes  made  of  wheat,  pulse,  ^ugar, 
rice,  and  milk.  They  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor  often  to  excess.  The 
men  wear  a  loin  and  a  shouldercloth,  a  jacket,  a  headscarf,  and  shoes ; 
and  the  women  a  robe  and  a  bodice  witliciul  passing  the  skirt  uf 
the  robe  back  between  the  feet  llic  men  wear  car  and  finger 
rings  and  bracelets,  and  tho  women  ear,  finger,  and  toe  rings, 
necklaces,  waistbands,  and  anklets.  They  arc  hardworking,  honest, 
even-tempered,  hospitable,  and  orderly,  but  excessively  fond  of  liquor. 
Their  calling  is  weaving  cotton  robes  and  waistcloths.  They  work 
from  six  to  twelve  and  again  from  two  to  six.  Their  women  and 
children  help  in  tho  work.     They  are  skilful   workers,  their  calling 

Srospers,  and  they  ai-e  free  from  debt.  Their  busy  months  are  April, 
[ay,  August,  and  September,  They  rest  on  the  leiuliug  Brahmauic 
holidays  and  on  full-moons.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  lt)«. 
(Rs.  8)  a  month  on  food  and  about  £2  10«.  (Rs.  25)  a  year  on 
cloth.  A  house  costs  about  £10  (Ra.lOO)  to  build,  and  2s.  (Re.  1) 
a  month  to  rent.  Their  house  goods  are  worth  about  £10  (Rs.  100). 
A  birth  costs  about  lOs.  (Rs.  5),  a  son's  marriage  about  £10(Ra.  100) 
inclndiDg£d  4s.  (Rs.  32)  paid  to  the  bride's  father,  a  girl's  coming  of 
age  about  £2  10;?.  (Rs.  2.^),  a  pregnancy  about  8s.  (Rs.  4),  and  a  death 
Dout  £2  (Rs.  20).    They  are  religious.    They  respect  Brahmans  and 
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them  to  condoct  their  marriages,  and  Ling^yat  priests  to  conduct 

fimerals.     They  have  no  spiritual  teacher.     They  sometimes 

lip  the  village  goddesses  Dayamava  and  Dnrgava,  bnt  profess 

not   to   believe   in  sorcery,   witchcraft,    or  soothsaying.      On   tlio 

birth  of  a  child  its  navel  coi'd  is  cnt  and  the  mother  and  child  aro 

bBthed.     On  the  tifth  day  the  goddess  Jivati  is  worshipped,   and 

MSte  people  are  feasted.     Ou  tlio  thirteenth  tho   child  is  named 

&ad  oradlod.     On  the  day  before  a  wedding^  cooktKl  food  is  offered 

ir  family  goddesses  Shankari  and  Tuljiibhavani,  and  on  tho 

■tt-iuing  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  rubbed,  with  turmeric, 

bathed,  and  seated  on  raised  seats^  a  Brahman  priest  repeats  Tersea 

ind  throws  red  rice  on  the  conpio,  canto  people  are  feasted  and  tho 

cetemony  la  over.     After  death  the  body  is  placed  sitting  close  to  a 

wall  between,  two  pegs  and  is  decked  with  ornaments,  flowora,  now 

cJk>theSj  and  redpowder.    The  relations  sit  near  tho  body  wee]>ing  and 

with  their  haud!s  touch  the  cheeks,  mouth,  and  body  of  the  dead. 

The  body  is  kept  in  the  house  till  all  the  relations  have  come  and 

•MO  it.     It    is   then   seated   in   a  bamboo  car    gay    with    6ag8, 

pbatainB,  mango   leaves,   lemons,  dates  and  cocounuts,  and   with 

niudo  is  borne  to  the  burial  ground  and  buried.^     On  the  third  day 

kfter  death  cooked  rice  balls  and  milk  are  offered  at  tho  grave,  and 

oa  the  eleventh  a  caste  feast  is  given.     The  family  remains  impure 

far  eleven  days.    Tlicy  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  casto  feeling 

■od  their  social   disputes  are  settled  according  to  the  opinion  of  a 

uiajority  of  the  caste.      Child  and  widow  marriage,  divorce,  and 

polygamy  are  allowed,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.     They  do  not  send 

boys  to  Bchuol,  take  tu  no  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

PjkTTA  Sius  are  a  small  class  which  in  the  census  was  probably 
d  under  the  general  head  of  SAlis  or  Koshtis.    They  take  their 

from  the  KAnarese  pcdte  silk  and  the  Mardthi  sdli  a  weaver. 

Ttieir  homu  speech  is  Kauaresc.  The  names  iu  common  use  among 
toec  are  BjtsAppa,  Ningappa,  and  Mdlldppa ;  and  among  women 
X&reva,  MiUlava,  and  Ningava.  'I'hcy  have  no  surnames.  Their 
Euuily  deities  aro  Basava  whose  chief  shrine  is  at  Ulvi  in  North 
Kinara,  Parvnti  whose  shrino  is  at  Ilampi  near  Bell^ri,  and 
Virabhadra  whoso  shrine  is  at  Kachoti  in  Belldri.  They  aro  strong 
And  muscular  and  do  not  differ  iu  appearance  from  other  Lingfiyats. 
ij  live  in  cleau  ono-storoyed  flut-roofcd  houses.     Their  daily  food 

rioe,  Indian  millet  bread,  pulse,  vegetables,  and  milk,  and  their 
tial  holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes  made  of  whoat-flour,  sugar, 

id  clarified  butter.  They  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor, 
men  wear  a  loin  and  shouldcrcloth,  a  jacket,  a  coat,  and 
tbeodacarf ;  and  tho  women  a  robe  and  a  bodice,  without  passing 
tho  skirt  of  the  robe  back  between  tho  foot.  The  men  wear 
OKr  and  tinger  rings,  and  tho  women  car,  finger,  noso,  and  toe  rings, 
trmlots.  wridtlcts,  necklaces,  and  chains.  Both  men  and  womcu 
tear  tho  timj.  Their  chief  calling  is  weaving  silk-cotton 
robes  and  coarse  wuistcloths.  They  work  from  morning  to  evening 
ratiag  two  hours  at  nooa    Their  women  and  children  help  iu 
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home  speech  is  Kunareso.  The  names  in  common  use  among  meq 
aro  Bhiiiii-ippii,  Knriyiippa, and  Lingrippa; and  iiinont*  women  Mallavs, 
Mauava,  and  Sankhuva.  Thuy  have  no  HUruameii  but  place  nantes. 
Their  family  gods  are  Ilanuman,  Mailar,  and  SjUeahvar.  MaiUr'a 
chief  shrine  is  in  Bellari,  and  S&leshvar's  at  Kathpatti  in  Kod.  They 
are  black,  strong,  muscalar  and  like  local  potters.  They  live  in  largo 
noat  and  wcM-cared  for  flat-roofod  houses  with  walls  of  Btono  and  clay. 
They  keep  cows  and  she-bnffuloes.  They  are  moderate  eaters  and  bftd 
cooks.  Thoirdnily  food  inchidos  Indian  millet  brcail  pulse  and  Yego- 
tables,  and  their  special  holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes,  rice,  clarififld 
butter,  cords,  and  milk.  The  men  dress  in  a  loin  and  shoalderclotb, 
turban  and  sandals ;  and  the  women  in  a  robe  and  a  bodice.  They  drew 
in  clothes  woven  by  themselves.  The  men  wear  ear  and  finger  ringSj^ 
and  the  women  ear,  iinger,  nose,  and  toe  rings,  wristloU,  nccklACcs, 
and  glass  bangles.  They  are  even-tempered  hospitable  and  ortlerly 
but  dii-ty.  Their  main  calling  is  weaving  coarse  cotton  robes  and 
waistcloths.  They  work  from  morning  till  evening  resting  for  two 
hoars  at  nonn.  The  women  and  children  help  in  their  work. 
ITiey  are  skilful  workers  and  their  calling  prospers.  Thar 
busy  months  aro  August  and  September.  They  do  not  work  ou 
ordintiry  Hindu  holidays.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  £1  (Rs.  10^ 
a  month  on  food.  A  house  costs  about  £20  (lis.  200)  to  build  and 
2e.  (Re.  1)  u  month  to  rent.  The  value  of  their  house  goods  is  aboub 
£15  (Rs.  150).  A  birth  costs  about  10«.  (Rs.  &),  a  marriage  about 
£20  (Ra.  200),  a  girl's  coming  of  ago  about  £1  (R«.  10),  a  pregnancy 
about  £1  (Ra.  10),  and  a  death  about  £2  lOs.  (Ra.  25).  They  ar» 
religious.  They  respect  Brahmans,  consult  them  for  a  lucky  day 
for  marriage,  and  call  them  to  conduct  the  services.  Their  other  reli- 
gious ceremonies  are  performed  by  men  of  their  own  caste.  They  somo- 
timesworshiptheviltagegoddessea  DayamavaandDurgava,  and,onth9 
eighth  of  dark  Shddrapada  or  September,  they  worship  their  looms 
and  weaving  materials.  Tlioy  have  no  spiritual  tejicher.  They  believ© 
in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  soothsayine.  On  the  birtb  of  a  child  ita 
navel-cord  is  cut  and  the  mother  and  aiild  are  bathed.  On  the  fifth 
day  to  obtain  long  life  for  the  child  the  goddees  Jivati  is  worshipped, 
and  at  night  four  women  whose  first  husbands  are  alive  are  made  to 
bold  tho  four  comers  of  the  cradle,  and  the  child  is  named  and  cradled 
by  its  maternal  aunt.  On  the  twenty-first  day  the  mother  with  five 
other  women  goes  to  a  well  and  throws  turmeric  and  redpowder 
into  the  water.  In  the  bride's  house  a  day  or  two  before  the  wedding 
sugar  is  handed  round  and  a  atsio  dinner  is  given,  and  on  ttie 
wedding  day  tho  bridegroom  goes  in  procession  on  an  ox  to  the 
bride's.  Wten  he  comes  near  tho  bride's  red  water  is  spriukled 
over  him,  he  is  taken  to  the  wedding  hall,  and  is  there  made  to  sit 
with  the  bride  on  a  raised  seat,  A  Brahman  gives  the  bridegroom 
a  few  drops  of  milk  and  clarified  butter  to  sip,  noldsaclothbetweett 
the  brido  and  bridegroom,  repeats  verses,  and  throws  rod  rice  on 
their  heads.  In  tho  evening  lighted  lamps  are  waved  round  their 
heads,  and  thoy  are  told  to  sow  the  seeds  of  five  grains  as  a  sign  o! 
prosperity.  Next  day  a  caste  feast  is  given  and  the  marnEige  is  over. 
The  dead  aro  either  burnt  or  buried  and  the  family  ia  impure  for 
ten  days.     On  the  eleventh  some  funeral  rites  are  performed.     Child 
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jdow  marriage  and  polygamy  are  practised  and  polyandry  13 

»wi).     Tliey  are  bound    together  by  a   strong  caste  feeling. 

disputes  are  settlod  by  a  majority  of  the  caste,  and  any  ono 

disobeys  their  deciKions  ia   put  out  of  caste.     They  send  their 

i  and  girls  to  school,  take  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  steady 

\KUKA  RXlis  are  a    small    class    who  are  probably    included 
I  ''  census  under  tJie  general   head  of  Salis.     They  speak  MarAthi 
al  home  &nd  Kauareae  oat  of  doors.     The  names  m  common  use 
'Tig  Tnen  are  Appana,   Vankerdppa,  and  Ummana;  and  among 
lea   Basava,  Irava,  and    Ndgava     Their  house  deities  are  the 
iliffrain  or  block  stone  found  in  the  river  Oandaki  in  Upper  India, 
•aid  the  goddtsis  TuljabhavAni.     Thoy  are  fair  strong  and  muscular. 
Tbef  live  in    large  clean   and  well-cared  for  tiled  and   flat-roofed 
knses  and  keep  cows  and  she-buffaloes.     Thoy  aro  temperate  eaters 
utdhndcooks.  llieirdaily  food  is  Indianmillet broad,  pulse,  vegetables, 
iad  rice,  and  their  special  holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes  made  of 
wheat  and  coarse  sugar.     They  oat  flesh  and  drink  liquor.     The  men 
dress  in  a  loin  and  shouldercloth,  a  jacket,  a  headscarf,  and  shoes; 
ad  the  women  in  a  robe  and  a  b<^dice  without  passing  the  skirt  of 
robe  back  between  the  feet.    They  weave  their  own  clothes.    The 
wear   ear  and   finger  rings,  and  the  women  oar,  finger,  nose, 
toe   rings,  waistchaios,  anklets,  and  glass  and  silver  bangles. 
do  not  wear  the  Ung  like  the   PattasAlis.     They  arc  honest, 
king,  even-tempered,  hospitable.and  orderly, but  dirty.  Their 
calling  is  weaving  coarse  cotton  robee  and  -waistcloths.     They 
k  from  morning  till  evening  with  a  two  hours*  rest  at  noon, 
leir  women  and  children  help  in  their  work.     Their  craft  prospers 
'  they  arc   free  from  debt.     They    do  not    work  on    ordinary 
la  holidays.    A  family  of  live  spendsabout  £1  4ft.  (Rs.  12)  a  mouth 
food.     A  house  costs  about  £20  (Rs,  200)  to  build  and  about  2ff. 
1 )  a  month  to  rent ;  and  the  value  of  their  honse  goods  is  about 
(fia.  300).     A  birth  costs  about  8«.  (R&  4),  a  marriage  about 
'0  (Ra  100),  a  girl's  coming  of  ago  abont  £1  (Rs.  10),  a  pregnancy 
ihoat  1 0«.  (Rs.  5),  and  a  death  about  £1  ( Rs.  10).   Thoy  are  religions. 
They  respect  Brahraans  and  caII  thorn  to  conduct   their  religions 
oereraonies.    I'hey  worship  the  usual  local  and  BrAhmauic  gods 
ftod  make  pilgrijiiages  to  Tandharpur,  Tirnpati,and  Gokam.     They 
hftvo  a  spiritual  teacher  named  Lingasvdmi  who  belongs  to  their  own 
B,  and  lives  at  Airini  in  Rjluebennur.     They  occasionally  worship 
villa^  goddesses   Daynmava  and   Dnrgava.     They  believe  in 
tritchos,  sorcerers,  and  soothsayers.     On  the  birth  of  a   child  its 
f]  cord  is  cut  and  a  few  drops  of  honey  and  caster  oil  are  ()ut  in  its 
th.     On  the  fifth  day  thegoddoss  Sathi  is  worshippod,  wet  gi-am 
ndoil  to  women,  and  a  feast  is  given  to  friends   and  relations. 
liio  tenth  day  the  house  is  cleansed  and  cowdunged  aud  the  family 
batfaoe  and    is    considered  pnre.     On  the  thirteenth  the   child  is 
named  and  cradled  and  a  costo  feast  is  given.     On  the  first  day  of 
marriage  the  bridegroom's  party  p;o  to  the  bride's  and  present  her 
ithea  and  ornamoril^     On   the  sooond  day  the  bride  and 
are  rubbod  with  turmeric  and  oil  and  bathed,  and  on  the 
Hay  n  sheep  is  killed  aud  its  flesh  and  wheat  cakes  arc  offered 
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Rajpat  or  Aliir  Gftvlis,  Knrubar  or  K&nareso  Gavlis,  am 
Musalmdn  Gavlis.  Of  these  the  Nagar,  Pancbanij  and  Lingilynt 
Oavlis  are  Liugdyats  by  religion.  They  wear  the  ling,  and  their 
god  is  Siddoii  or  Siddheshvar.  In  dress  and  calling  they  do  not 
differ  from  uolla  Gavlis.  Till  within  the  Inst  fonr  years  thosa 
three  castes  of  cowherds  used  to  call  Br&hmans  to  perform  their 
marriage  and  other  religious  ceremonies.  Since  then  Lingiyat 
priests  have  ])ersuaded  theui  not  to  employ  any  priests  bob 
Liugdyats.  Tlteso  three  castca  eat  with  each  other;  but  they 
neither  marry  with  each  other  nor  with  any  other  class. 
Mardtha  Gavlis  wear  no  ling  ;  in  religions  matt-ors  they  diffoi 
little  from  Mardth^  and  like  them  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  In 
other  respect*  their  rales  about  food  are  the  same  aa  the  Golla  Gavlis' 
rules.  Thuy  tend  cows  aud  bufluloes  aud  hold  a  yearly  feast  o^ 
Krishna's  birthday.  They  cat  £rom  Brdhumns  only,  aud  many 
with  no  caste  but  their  own.  In  religious  matters  Rajpat  or 
Ahir  Gavlis  do  not  differ  from  Golla  Gavlis.  They  tend  covrn 
and  buffaloes  and  koop  a  yearly  feast  on  Krishna's  birthday 
exiictly  like  Golla  Gavlis.  The  women  dress  in  a  petticoat, 
shouldcrcloth,  and  a  bodice.  They  neither  eat  Heah  nor 
drink  liquor  and  neither  cat  nor  marry  with  any  other  class, 
Kurnbar  or  Shepherd  Gavlis  like  other  Kurubars  or  Shephej^ 
eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  dress  like  Kurubars,  ^^M 
toiid  cows  aud  buffaloes  in  forests  and  waste  land,  almost  ne^i 
living  in  towns  or  villages.  They  bring  milk  curds  and  butter  to 
town  and  sell  them  there,  or  dispose  of  them  to  Lingriyat  and 
Marsha  Gavlis  wholesale,  who  afterwards  sell  them  retail.  Their 
chief  holiday  is  Krishna's  birthday.  They  eat  food  cooked  by 
BrahmanSj  Lingilyats,  and  Mariithris.  but  manr  with  no  caste  but 
their  own.  Musalmin  Gavlis  eat  flesh  and  drink  liqaor  and  ara 
MusalmAns  in  n^liginn,  dre.ss,  and  custt^ras.  Thoy  do  not  keep 
Krishna's  birthday.  They  tend  their  caws  and  buffaloes  in  small 
villages  and  sell  the  milk,  curds,  and  butter  to  Mnsalmdna  and 
other  customers  except  Hrahmana  who  do  n()t  buy  from  them. 
Mnsalman  Gavlis  eat  food  cooked  by  all  classes  except  the  early 
tribes.     They  marry  among  Mnsalmans  only. 

Kurubars, or  Shepherds,  are  returned  as  numbering  about  87,800 
and  as  found  all  over  the  district.  They  arc  called  Kurubars  becnnso 
they  tend  s^6£P.  and  some  of  them  knit  blanket  edges.  They  speak 
K&uarese.  The  ordinary  names  among  men  are  Bhanudppa, 
Maritammiippa,Karibas&j(ppa^SaukAppa,andMndnkdppa;  and  among 
women  Sanganbasava,  Virava,  Mauava,  and  Savakka.  Their  family 
gods  are  Birdevaru  whose  chief  shrine  is  at  Hullikoppiin  BaukApar, 
nud  Tellava  whose  chief  shrine  is  in  Savadatti  in  Beiganm.  They 
also  worship  the  village  gods  Dayamavn  and  Dargava  the  goddess  of 
cholera.  They  have  four  divisions,  Handoknrubam,  Jandekumbam, 
Hathikankandavara,  and  Unikankandavaru.  'ITie  first  neither  eat  nor 
marry  with  the  other  three,  and  the  remaining  three  eat  together  bnt 
do  not  intonnarry.  Knrubars  are  dark,  robust,  and  muscular.  They 
live  in  tiled  houses  with  one  or  two  store  rooms.  Their  house  goods 
inclnde  four  or  Hve  earthen  vessels  and  brass  platea  They  are  great 
eaters  and  bad  cooks.     Their  daily  food  is  Indian  millot  bread,  pulse, 
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ftod  curds;  and  their  holiday  dishca  aro  cakes  of  whcat'flourj 

J  Ku^r,  pulBp,  butter,  and  vegetables.  They  eat.  the  Uesh  of  ahoep, 

ris,  hares,  and  dwr.  but  not  o£  kino  or  swino.   They  aro  excessively 

of  iic|uor,  and  also  use  tobftcco  and  houip  water  or  bluing.     The 

I  dress  in  a  luio  uud  shoulderclolb,  short  trousorSj  a  coat,  a  turban, 

Ibbuiket,  and  saudal.« ;  and  the  women  in  a  robe  and  a  bodice  withont 

_    sinu  the  akirt  of  the  robe  back  betwooou  ihc  feet     The  men  wear 

cor  MM  finger  ringS;  and  tho  women  ear,  nose,  and  toe  rings,  glass 

buLglea,  and  necklaces.     They  are  dirty,  but  hardworking^  even* 

tempered,  lioncst,  and  orderly.  Many  of  ihem  tend  sheep,  soiue  weavo 

Uuucets,  and  some  work  as  labourers  and  a  few  as  husbandmen. 

TTiPV  work  from  morning  till  evening  except  two  hours  at  noon  for 

r  and  rest.    They  rest  on  tho  leading  tlindu  holidays.    A 

y  of  five  spends  about  £1  (!<&.  10)  a  month  on  food.  A  bouse  costs 

-  £10  (Ks.  100)  to  build  and  about  2«.  (He.  1)  a  mouth  to  runt. 

.1  1  :rtb  rostB  aboat  -ij».  (Rs,  2),  a  son's  marriage  about  £10  (Hs.  100) 

1     iinliug  £2  (Bs.  20)  given  to  the  girl's  father,  a  girl's  coming  of 

E;,'- :ibout  JO*.  (Hs.  5),  and  a  death  about   16«.   (Rs.  8).      They  aro 

'    iL'iiius.    They  do  not  respect  or  employ  Brdhmans  their  religious 

■  loonies  being  conducted  by  hereditary  priests  of  their  own  casto. 

I'    .  ip.:ike  pilgrimages  to  lluUikoppi  in  Bankiipor  and  to  Sibarkatti 

■•'  -^,.  -iiur.     Tbcir  spiritual  teacher  is  Ammayasidda  who  lives  at 

>;i.^ikatti.     lie  docs  not  proselytise  or  try  to  get  new  followers. 

T!'  V  believe  in  sorcery,   witchcraft,   and   soothsaying.      On    tho 

-•1  'I  of  a  child  its  navel  cord  ia  cut  and  tho  mother  imd  child  aro 

I   !!i.-d.     The  midwife  bnrica  tho  after-birth   in   a   comer  of   the 

'  1- icyarcL     On   the  fifth  day  they  worship  tho  goddess  Satfai  and 

offer  her  food,  and  on   the  ninth   day  the   child    is   named   and 

cndled.     A  day  Ijofore  the  wedding  the  bride  and  bridegroom  aro 

robbed    with    turmeric.     On    the    marriage    day    the   bride  and 

bridegroom   are   seated  on  carpets,  verses  are  repeated,  and  rod 

rice  is  thrown  over  their  heads.     Next  day  a  dinner  is  given  to 

CMtemon  and  the  wedding   is  over.     The  dead  are  buried,  and  on 

llio  third  day  after  death  offerings  of  rice  balls  are  mado  at  tho 

gravu  for  tho  spirit  of   the  dead.     Child  and  widow  marriage  and 

polygamy  are  allowed,  but  polyandry  i.s  unknown.     Thoy  are  Donnd 

together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling.     Social  disputes  are  settled  by 

like  momlwrs  of  the  caste,  and  if  any  one  disobeys  their  decisions  ho 

is  pot  oat  of  caste.    They  do  not  send  their  boys   to  school.    They 

Uke  to  new  pursuits  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Korubar  G-urus,  or  Shepherd  Teachers,  perhaps  about  a 
kondred  in  all  are  found  chiefly  in  Bankapur.  Tliey  are  the  spiritual 
tesoherB  or  gurus  of  three  classes  of  Bhcpherds.  Hattikankanda varus 
or  ootton  Inwjelot- wearers,  Unikankandavams  or  woollen  bracelet- 
iroiu?erB,  and  Varas&liavarus  a  peculiar  sect  of  shepherds.  Kurubar 
GttTUS  do  not  act  as  priests  to  ahupherda  of  the  Hnndekurubar  and 
Jandekumbar  divisions.  They  speak  impure  and  indistinct  KAnarese, 
and  nso  some  gtmngo  words  as  jdmbra  for  kelwia  business, 
htuhittihiran  for  vd^n-Uchaya  a  betrothal,  tahandi  for  tambana  a 
plate,  hvil/tdna  for  koJa  a  pitcher,  haredofje  for  munjhano  in  tho 
mDrumg,  and  ehnnji  for  siinji  in  tho  evening.  The  names  in 
cnnuaon    oso   among    mon    arc   Adivoppa,    Baukayya,    RavAppe, 
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and  Sidlin^ppa;  and  among  women  Basava,  Irava,  Kallava, 
and  Mallava.  They  hare  no  surnames  or  family  stodra. 
The  name  of  their  chief  god  is  Rovansiddhoshrar  whoso  cbiof 
shrino  is  at  Sarrar  near  T^likut  in  Bijapur.  They  have  no 
8ubdiviBion3.  Id  dress  and  look  they  do  not  differ  from  other 
Lingayats  except  that  like  other  uhepherds  their  faces  arc  oily.  They 
are  stout  and  dark.  They  live  in  dirty  ill-cared  for  honaes  of  the 
better  class,  one-storey  high  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled  roofa.  They 
are  great  eaters  bntbad  cooks.  Thoir  chief  calling  ia  begging  alma 
from  their  disciplea  the  shepherd»  and  diuiug  at  their  houses.  They 
go  almost  every  day  to  dine  at  their  followers'  houses  and  whenever 
their  teachers  are  asked  to  dine  the  shepherds  do  not  cook  flesh  as  tho 
teachers  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  Hquor.  The  teachers  are  ignorant 
and  stupid  and  know  little  of  the  religion  they  profess  to  teach. 
They  are  idle,  dirty,  and  uutidy,  but  even-tempurod  and  onlerly. 
llie  shepherds  show  them  less  respect  than  they  used  to  show. 
Most  of  them  are  in  debt,  and  as  they  have  no  credit  they  are  unable 
to  borrow.  They  rank  below  all  Lingayats  except  Ling^yat  barbers 
and  washermen.  A  family  of  Hvo  spends  £1  lOs.  (Rs.  15)  a  year 
on  clothes,  and  about  1C#.  (Rs.  8)  a  month  on  food.  A  house  costA 
about  £10  (Rs.  100)  to  build  and  a  shilling  (8  »^.)  a  month  to 
rent  Their  house  goods  are  worth  about  £1  (Rs.  10).  A  birth 
oosta  about  is.  (Us.  2),  a  marriage  about  JE3  (lis.  50),  a  gir^a 
coming  of  age  about  6".  (R&  3),  a  pregnancy  about  £4  (Hs.  2),  and 
a  death  about  lOs.  (Rs.  5).  They  are  religious.  Their  family  gods 
are  Rovan-siddheshvar  and  Basavcshvar.  They  do  not  wor8hi|> 
the  ordinary  Brfihmauic  gods,  and  do  not  respect  Brdhmans  or  call 
them  to  their  ceremonies.  They  themselves  act  as  priests  o» 
ceremonial  occasions.  They  keep  the  leading  Hindu  holidaya 
Holihtinvi  in  March- April,  Ugddi  in  April -May,  ^^igpancftami  in- 
August- September,  Ganeshchaturfhl  in  September- October,  and 
Dasara  in  October-November.  Their  spiritual  head  ia  the  chief 
LingAyat  priest  who  lives  at  Chitaldurg  in  north-west  Maisur. 
Their  customs  and  religious  rites  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other 
LingtiyatSj  except  that  at  their  death  if  n  Ling&yat  priest  is  present 
and  sets  his  foot  on  the  head  of  the  dead  no  impurity  is  believed  to- 
bave  boon  caused.  When  a  Ling&yat  priest  does  not  place  his  foot 
on  the  deceased's  head  the  deceased's  family  is  unclean  for  eight 
days.  When  a  Korubar-Guru  goes  to  the  house  of  a  follower  ho  aud 
his  attendants  are  fed  sumptuously  and  ho  ia  given  fd,  to  Qd. 
(J-4  u*.).  When  a  shepherd  wishes  to  gain  gi*eat  merit  he  wiishos 
his  teacher's  feet.  The  water  in  which  tho  teacher's  feet  is  washed 
is  called  dhuljnidodak  or  dust,- washing.  The  disciple  sips  a  few 
drops  of  tho  water  and  sprinkles  the  rest  over  bis  house.  Ha 
worships  the  feet  with  sandal  wood  paste,  rice,  flowers  aud  hel 
/Bglo  marmclos  loaves,  offers  plantains,  cocoannts,  aud  sugar,  and 
falls  prostrate  before  them.  Next  he  touches  tho  teacher's  toea 
with  his  Engcrs  and  applies  the  fingers  to  his  eyes.  The  teacher 
tells  him  that  his  sins  are  forgiven  aud  that  after  death  ho  will 
go  to  heaven.  The  Kunibar  Gurus  are  bound  together  by  a  strong 
caste  feeling.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  a  majority  of  the  caste, 
aud  any  one  who  disobeys  their  decisions  is  either  fined  or  put  out  of 
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A  few  of  them  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  acbool.     They 
to  new  pursiiita  and  are  a  stondy  clasa. 

Servants,  according  to  the  18KI  census,  included  seven  classes 
with  a  strength  of  77,624  or  9'95  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  population. 
The  details  are : 

Zttdnorfp  Senmits,  1881. 
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AmbigS,  OP  River  Fishermen,  are  returned  as  numbering  about 

"7"    uad   as  fonnd  in    Dh/irwAr,  Baokdpur,  Karajgi,  Kalghatgi, 

■'-.:«^lgund,  and  Ron.     They  take  their  name  from  the  Sanskrit 

onUfu  water.     They  speak  Kdnarese.     The  names  ioi  common  use 

among  men  are  Honnappa,  Hulldppa,  Malldpa,  and  Nagdppa ;  and 

uuoug  women    Basava,   Bonnava,  Mallava,  and  Ningava.     Their 

faznilT  deities  are  BasAppa,   Udchava,  and  Yollava.     They  have  no 

nbdivisions.     They  are  dark  and  sturdy  uud  livo  in  dirty  houses 

with  flat  roofs.     They  ure  great  eaters  and  bad  cooks.     Their  daily 

{yA  is  Indian  millet  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables,  and  their  special 

!  I 'iliiy  dishes  are  sweet  cakes,  clarified   butter,  rice,  and  pulse. 

■  use  flesh  and  liquor.     Every  year  they  sacrifice  a  sheep  to  their 

i'-'ssDurgava  andlctll  a  sheep  on  their  ancestors'  death  days  and 

e&L  Its  flesh.    The  men  dress  in  a  loin  and  shouldercloth,  a  jacket, 

a  headscarf,  and  sandals;  and  the  women  in  a  robe  and  a  bodice, 

without  psBsixig  the  skirt  of  the  robe  back  between  the  feet.    The 

men  wear  brus  ear  and  finger  rings,  and  the  women  wear  brass  oar, 

nose,  and  toe  rings.    They  are  sober,  hardworking,  even-tempered, 

uid  orderly,  but  unclean  and  untidy.     Their  mam  calling  is  fish- 

ntching  and  ferrying.     Some  weave  and  others  hire  themselves  as 

boose  servants.     A  family  of  five  spends  about  16s.  (Rs. 8)  a  month  on 

food.     A  house  costs  about  £10  (Rs.  100)  to  build,  and  their  house 

goods  are  worth  about  £o  (Rs.  50).     A  birth  costs  about  2«.  [Re.  1), 

a    marriage  about   £10   [Rs.  100),  a  girl's  coming    of  ago  about 

10«.  (Rs.  5),  a  pregnancy  about  4*.  (R^.  2),  and  a  death  about  £1 

(Ha.   10).      They   aro  religious,     respecting  Lingdyat  priests  and 

calling  them  to  conduct  their  religious  cercmonjos.     They  keep  all 

Uie   leading    Hindu   holidays.      They   have   no   gunt   or   spiritual 

.teacher.      They    believe   in    witches,    sorcerers,  and    soothsayers. 

om  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  of  lihddTapada  or  August- September 

women  of  a  few  Ambig  families  carry  on  their  heads  from  house 

house  a  ba.sket  with  a  clay  male  image  called  JokamAr  whose 

ivate  parts  aro  three  times  as  larfjc  ns  the  rest  of  his  body.     In  front 

each  house  the  womon  sing  Jokamar  s  praises  and  in  return  get 

BCnall  pnssents.     Rival  bands  often  dispute  and  fight  for  the  privilege 

carrying  Jokamar.    Wheu  a  child  is  burn  its  navel  cord  is  cut 
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and  the  after-birth  is  buried  in  a  clean  place.     On  the  fifth  day 
the  mother  of  the  child  worships  the  goddess  Jivati  und  the  placM> 
whore  the  after-birth  is  buried.     On  the  thirteuiith  day  the  child 
ia  named  and  cnwlled.     On  the  wedding  day  the  village  astrologer 
comes  and  acts  his  yiiaiika  or  bottom-pierced  cup  iti  a  pot  of  wator. 
In  a  ghalika,  that  is  in  about  twenty-four  miniite.s,  the  cup  iills  and 
sinks.     It  is  emptied  and  again  Qoatcd  in  the  pot  and  this  is  repeated 
till  the  lucky  moment  oomoK.     When  the  lucky  moment  comes  tho 
aatrologcr  tella  tho  mcrabora  of  tho  bride's  family  to  worship  tho  cup. 
Wlieii   they  have  worshipped    the  cup,  he  repeats  sacred  hymns 
and  throws  a  few  grains  of  red  rice  on  tho  heads  of  tho  bride  and  i 
bridegroom.     Others  do  the  same,  a  feast  is  given   to   castemen,  I 
and  tee  wedding  ia  over.     The  dead  are  buried.     Child  and  widow  I 
marriage  and  polygamy  are  practised,  and  polyandry  is  unknown. 
They    are    bound    together    by    a    strong    class    fcoUug.      Their 
social  disputos  are  settled  by  their  caste  ppople  and  any  one  who 
disobeys  their  decision  is  put  out  of  caste.     They  do  not  send  their  ' 
children  to  school,  take  to  no  new  pursuitB,  and  on  the  whole  are  ft  I 
steady  clas3. 

Bedars,  or  the  Fearle3S,also called  Byadarus  and  Bomds  apparently  ' 
originally  meaning  Hantcrs,  are  roturncd  as  numbering  about  54,234, 
andaa  found  allover  tho  district.  They  speak  impure  Sdiiapese.  The 
names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Bdlappa,  Fakinlppa,  Kar^ppiE^  I 
and  Yetlappa ;  and  among  women  Fakirara,  Bhimava,  Hanmava, 
Ningava,  and  YoUava.  They  have  no  surnames.  Their  chief  god 
is  llanamdppa  whoso  shrine  is  at  Navalguiid,  and  they  also  worship 
Yellava,  Basappa,  and  Vcnkataramana.  They  hove  three  divisions 
the  members  of  which  do  not  oat  together  or  intermarry.  They  are 
like  Deccnn  Kdmoshis  who  claim  to  have  origiually  been  Bedars  or  , 
Berads.'  They  are  dark,  strong,  stalwart,  and  ugly.  They  live  in 
dirty  ill-cared  for  flat-roofed  houses  with  walls  of  mud  and  suu-bnrnt 
bricks.  They  keep  buITaloes,  goats,  fowls,  and  dogs.  They  are 
great  caters  but  poor  cooks.  Their  every-day  food  is  ludiau  millet 
bread,  onions,  garlic,  and  vegetables.  Their  holiday  dishes  are  rice, 
flesh,  and  wheat  cakes.  They  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep,  fowls,  hares, 
deer,  fish,  and  bogs,  and  sometimes  even  of  cows  and  buffaloes. 
They  yearly  sacrifioo  sheep  to  tho  goddess  Bnrgamma,  to  tho 
spirits  of  ancestors,  and  to  pirs  or  Mubammadan  saints.  They  are 
excessively  fond  of  intoxicating  drinks.  They  also  use  tobacco, 
gdnja  or  hemp  flowers,  and  hhuiuj  or  hemp  water.  The  men  dress  in 
a  headscarf,  a  shoulderoloih,  a  jacket,  short  and  tight  breeches,  and 
a  pair  of  saudals.  The  women  wear  a  robe  and  a  bodice.  A  few  men 
have  their  head  shaved  but  most  let  the  head  hair  grow.  Tho 
women  either  tie  their  hair  in  a  knot  or  braid  it  They  have  one  or 
two  fiot«  of  now  clothes  for  holiday  use.  The  men  wear  oar  and 
finger  rings,  and  the  women  bracelets,  waistchains,  bangles,  and  ' 
necklaces.  They  are  hardworking,  dishonest,  and  hot-tempered. 
Their  chief  caUing  is  service.  They  also  fetch  firewood,  tio  it  into 
bundles,  and  sell  it  in  the  market,  and  also  sell  mangoes  and  other 
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tiilA  ia  their  season.  Thoy  sometimes  hant  in  the  forest  lands. 
Ibny  of  them,  especially  of  tho  Gorvaukolla  Bedars,  aro  notorious 
AufTca  and  robbers,  and  many  of  tho  women  uro  prostitutes.  Thoy 
mk  (IS  day-Iubourcrs  Trom  six  to  twelve  in  the  morning' and  from  two 
t«KT  in  i.ht;  evening,  Their  bnay  months  are  March  and  April.  They 
work  on  ordinary  liindu  holidays  ordurJng^th»  Moharram. 
..  .i.tivily  of  tive  spends  about  12?.  (Ra.  6)  a  month  ou  food  and 
ibont  £1  -In.  (Ks.  1 S)  a  year  on  clothes.  It  cosLs  them  about  £5  (Ba.  50) 
to  build  a  bouse  and  about  Is.  (8  a^.)  to  reut  one-  The  valne  of 
llwfr  hotne  goods  ia  about  £2  IOjt.  (R8.25).  A  birth  costs  them 
I'  \la.  4),  a  son's  marria^  about  £10  [Rs.  100)  including  £3 

I:  'V>)  paid  to  the  girl's  father,  a  gir^s  coming  of  age  about 

lii<.(Ka.8).  anda  death  aboutiSs.  (R3.9).   They  are  religious.  They 
'Mpeec  Br£hmans  and  call  them  to  conduct  their  mumagcs.     Their 
fiuwsal  ceremonies  are  performed  by  priests  of  their  own  class.     They 
ibipthe  Brdiimanic  gods  and  keep  the  usual  Briihmanic  holidays. 
TDoke  pilgrimagen  to  tho  shrine  of  the  goddesa  YelUmma  in 
tti   in    Belgaum,  and    to    the   tomb   of   Pir  lUjo  BiigsavAr 
Yaranur  in  Nandgund.     Thoy  have  a  guru  or  spiritual  teacher 
\i\'<s»  at  Kanakagiri   near  Gadag.      Besides  Bnihmanic  gods 
worihip   the    village  guardians  Durgava  and  Dayamava,  the 
MTepreiieutod  as  a  lion-riding  woman  with  ten  arms  each  holding 
venpoQ.     They  profess  not  to  believe  in  witchcraft,  sorcery,  or 
jing.     They  do   not  keep  tho  regular   Hindu  ganskdra  or 
ta.     On  the  birth  of  a  child  thoy  cut  its  navel  cord.    On  the 
goddeasSatbi  ia  worshipped  and  caste  people  arefeaatcd.    On 
lUtb  they  lay  the  child  in  a  cradle  and  name  it.     At  marriage 
and  bridegroom  aro  rubbed  with  turmeric,  bathed,  and  made 
vt  on  a  raised  seat  called  jagalL     The  priest  repeats  versos  and 
a  red  rice  on  the  pair.     They  burn  their  dead,  and  on  tho  third 
giro  a  caste  dinuer.     They  are  hound  together  by  a    strong 
focling.     Social  dispntes  are  settled  by  a  majority  of  the  caste* 
ftud   if  any  one  disobeys  thoir  decision  he  is  put  out  of  caste. 
and  widow  marriage  and  polygamy  ai-e  allowed  and  polyandry 
anknunru.     They  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  school,  teke  to 
pnreujtSv  and  are  a  steady  class. 

Bhois,  or  Litter-Bearers,  aro  returned  as  numbering  about  1187 

ttd  as  found  all  over  the  district.    They  are  of  four  soots  Besta  Bhois, 

tiftnei  Bhuis,   Sadar  Bhois,  and   KArva  Bhois.     Besta  Bhois  wear 

odeat  from  Gangi  Bhois  but  not  from  Sftdar  Bhois.     They 

irry  with  tho  other  two  classes.     Gangi  Bhois  do  not  wear 

liic  *i«^.     I'bey  eat  from  Besta  Bhois,  but  not  fi*om  Sadar  Bhois  and 

^  Dot  many  with  either  of  the  other  two  classes.     Sadar  Bhois  do 

>ct  wear  the  ling.     They  eat  from  Besta  and  Gangi  Bhois,  but 

do  not  marry  with  them.      Till  within  the  last  fifty  years  Bhois 

*«*  in  great  demand    as  litter-bearers.     Since  roads  have  been 

»adc,  they  have  turned  to  fishing  and  labour  and  many  have  become 

■ntutablos.     They  eat  mutton  pork  and  fish,  but  not  beef.     They 

Wd  stoutly  mado  and  black  or  brown  in  colour.     The  men  wear  a 

^c»d»carf,  a  coat,  and  a  waistcloth,  tind  the  women  let  the  robe  fall 

^  a  petticoat.     Their  chief  gotk  aro  Bassdppa,  Dayamava,  and 
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(ftftpterin.       fTamiirfii     Thar  Imhi'  B|ieecli  b  KiiiBi^wff      KArra 
fbiuiwlj    piTawfia-boMCfg  aad  mre   now    fillers   and 
Thmj  do  not  bum  the  lia^    Hvj^  frum  atl  rhinnra 
Ifnalwini,  BofajM^aad  MAdJ^os.    TW  an  dark, 
■iJI  iMilii.  iiiil  lal  111  ill  iml  iliiiA  tinmii      neir drees  doca] 
from  tfcaft  off  ctker  Bhcis.    They  wordiip  Hazmmaa^ 
Dh^aanra.    Oftfcer  Bhais  do  not  nany  with  diem. 

ChelTA'dU  retonoed  as  numbering  about  3IS5,  aiel 
lingijat  Hobjaa  who  oeither  many  t»or  tmt  with  oAharl 
TWy  foDow  the  pcaeticca  of  the  Li^gijata  in  all   nia|>aai 
dreflB  BO  neatlj  uid  ao  uactlj  like  Lisg^piUs  that  it  is  ciflea  i 
to  distxBgnish  tl»in  from  Liagijats.     'ntej  wear  tbe  liaf, 
chief  goM  are  Shira  and  BasaT«shTmr.      If  Ihoy  chooae  tk^JJ 
worahq)  H*i»«m*»i  umI  D^yamara,  bat  they  are  in  oo  waj  f 
woniup  them,    tliej  are  able  to  read  and  write  KAora&j 
names  m  common  ooe  anwog  men  are  Baalin^^ipa,  ~ 
and  ViiabhadrAppa;  aod  among  women   BaaUugara, 
and  VirabhadraTa.    Tfaer  do  not  oae  flcab  or  intoxkatu;  J 
A   Eunfly  of  fire   spes^   on  food   aboat    I6#.   (Ra-t^)    * 
It  costs  them  about  £30  (K&  300)  to  bnild  a  house.     A  hotk< 
them  aboat  \0a.  (Ra.  5).  a  marriage  about  £20  (Rs.  200),  andU 
aboot  10*.  (Rs.  5).     Tbey  do  not  pcovido  husbands  far  " 
dangfaters.      Some  are  given    in   marriage,  vrbile    other* 
proetitntion.     When  it  is  determined  that  a  j^rl   i^ 
and  is  to  become  a  Basavi  or  female  deroCee  of  the 
caate meeting  is  called,a&d,  in  presence  of  ihe  meetiti-,  u--  i« 
nriesifl  tell  her  thai  she  has  been  made  a  Baaari  and  thai  t 
L're  OS  a  conitezan.     The  chief  doty  of  the  Che: 
Lingdyat  meetings  aud  temples,  and  stand  wi> 
bell   and  spoon  until  the  bosiness  of  the  meeting   is 
generally  to  serve  the  Lingayat  community.     Divoroe  ml] 
marriage  are  allowed.     They  send  their  children  to  achflO^I 
DO  new  pnrsiiits,  aud  on  the  whole  are  a  steady  class. 

MaU^pod*.  llathpatis,  or  Lingdyat  Beadles,  are  returned  ss 

about  thirty-six  and  as  fonnd  in  Gadag,n&ugalrKod,  aodF 
They  speak  impure  Kanarcse.     The  names  in  common 
men  are    Has^ppa,   KalUppa,  and  KingAppa;  and 
Basava,  Ningava,  and  Yeliava.     They  have  no  >' 
strong  and  muscular.     They  live  in  dirty  ill-i 
bouses  with  walls  of  mud  and  stone,  and  keep  cowh  aud  iht 
Their  daily  food  is    Indian  miUet  breiul,  pulse,  and  v^, 
and  their  holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes,  curds,  and  clarififti] 
They  do  not  eat  flesh  or  drink  liquor.     The   men  dreni 
and  shonldercloth,  a  jacket,  a   headscarf,   and  saodsU;! 
womcninarobcandbodiccwithoutpassingtho -^'  '\ 

between  the  feet.     The  men  wear  ear  and  fit 
women  car,  finger,  nose,  aud  toe  rings,  » 
They  are  clean,  neat,  hardworking,  even  u;.i, , ..  .i,   - 
Their  chief  duty  is  to  act  as  servants  to  the  Linga\^t 
Tbey  keep  all  theleadiu>^  Hindu  holidays.     They  sp*  '■ 
food  as  they  are  constantly  asked  to  dine  by   Lin^ 
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B  abont  £10  (Rs.  100)  to  build  and  abont  2k.  (Rc.  1)  a  month  to 
,  nu'l  thi:ir  honso  gcxjda  hto  worth  about  £•»  (Rs.  oO).  A  birth 
iiab<jiit  is.  (Rs.  2),  a  marriago  about  £15  (Rs.  150),  a  ^rl's  coining 
nbout  £1  IOjt.  (Rs.  15),  a  prc^^uancy  about  £1  (Rh.  10),  and  a 
»buut  £2  (Rs.  ;iO).  Thoy  are  religious  respecting  Lingdyat 
andcalliug  them  to  condud  their  reUgioua  ceremonteB.  Thoy 
'il^n*i^sg<^^  ^  ^v^  iu  North  K&nara  aud  to  Hampi  in  Bell^. 
iritual  guide  called  Totadaavami  livua  at  Gadag  lu  Dli.irwilr. 
T  '  not  to  boliove  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  or  soothsaying. 
<  m  nt«3  aud  customs  are  the  Bunio  as  thoBO  of  othor 
>tii.  At  LiugAyat  mnrriagcs  thu  Mathpati  calls  the  gueste, 
s  lights,  voifsels,  bctcluuts  aud  loaves,  cocoanuta,  lemons, 
and  other  articles,  and  does  all  that  the  Lingdyat  priest 
Aftor  a  duath  iho  Mathpati  washes  the  face  of  the  dead, 
rks  it  with  white  adhtv),  sets  it  iu  a  sitting  pasture  in  the  house, 
afterwards  put')  it  in  a  car-ahapod  bior,  walks  with  it  to  tho 
ground,  washes  the  face  at  the  burial  ground,  puts  it  into  a 
,  and  sets  it  iu  the  grave,  and  when  tho  pit  is  filled  washes 
iest's  feet  who  stands  un  the  grave,  and  breaks  a  cocoanut  in 
if  the  priest's  feet.  In  return  tho  Mathpati  is  paid  Iff.  to  2ff. 
r-l).  Child  and  widow  marriage  and  polygamy  are  allowed, 
lyaiidry  is  unknown.  They  aro  bound  together  by  a  strong 
feeling.  Social  disputes  aru  settled  by  a  majority  of  tho 
ite  and  any  ouo  who  disobeys  tho  decision  is  put  out  of  caste. 
«j  send  their  boys  to  school,  take  to  no  now  pursuits,  and  aro  a 
ady  cl.iss. 

ET&'diga'rBy  or  ISarbors,  aro  returned  as  numbering  about  6880) 
1  a*  found  all  over  the  di.strict.  Thoy  include  Marath^, 
Mirats,  Musalmans,  and  a  few  Pardoshis  from  Upper  India.  In 
Hn  of  food  and  rehgion  each  division  follows  the  practlcos  of 
MFq  people. 

lingiiyat  Njliligara,  who  arc  the  largest  diviaiou  in  the  class,  are 
nd  in  all  parU  of  the  district.  Thny  speak  a  badly  pronounced 
uarnwi.  Tho  names  in  common  nse  among  men  are  Rasdppa, 
lUppA,  and  Mugiippa;  aud  among  women  Basava,  Niugava, 
1  YidlaTa,  Thoir  family  gods  aro  Rasjlpjia  and  llanmiippa, 
],  lliL-ir  Eamily    goddess   is  liiinashankari   whoso  chief  shrine    ia 

PUadaini    in    Bijapur.       They   have  no     subdivisions.      They 
U  and  dark.     They  hvo  in  dirty  ill-cai-cd  for  Hat-roofed  houses 
walls  of   mud    and   sun-burut    brick.     Their   daily  food    is 
liim    millet    bi-end,    pulse,   and    vegetables,  aud    their    8{Hx::ial 
iday  dishes  are  sweot  cakes,   rice,  milk,    and  clarified   butter. 
I  -;kt  llosh  or  drink  liquor.     The  men   wear  a  loiu  and 

:,  n  jacket,  and  a  headscarf;  and  the  women  a  robo 
i  bodice,  but  without  passing  the  skirt  of  the  robe  back  between 
L  They  aro  ovcn-temporcd,  hospitable,  and  orderly  but  laay 
clean.  Their  main  calling  is  shaving,  but  they  occasionally 
villiLgo  surgeons  dros,sing  wounds  and  setting  dislocated 
Their  calling  is  prosperous.  The  people  of  UhurAvar  used  to 
only  onco  a  fortnight  and  not  oven  then  unless  tho  thiy 
klucky.     Now  they  01*0  shaved  onco  a  week  andi  without  much 
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regard  to  nnlncky  dayB.  This  has  greatly  increased  the  batbor'a 
incomes.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  12s.  (Hs.  G)  a  month  on 
food  and  abont  £2  (Rs.  20)  a  year  on  dresa.  A  house  costs  theux 
about  £15  (Ha.  150)  to  build.  A  birth  costs  about  I0«.  (Rs.  6), 
o  marriage  about  £15  (Us.  150),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  about  £1 
(Rs.  10),  a  prof^nancy  abont  6(».(Rs.  3),  and  a  death  about  £1  (Rs.  10), 
They  are  religions,  respecting  Lingayat  priests  and  calling  them  to 
conduct  their  religious  ceromonics.  They  worship  the  Br^hmaolo 
god  Hanuman,  and  keep  the  luading  Hindu  holidays.  They  mako 
pilgrimages  to  Hdnsbankari  near  Baddmi  in  South  Bijilpur.  Theii 
spiritual  teacher  called  Pattadasvdmi  lives  at  Navalgiind.  Thejj 
occasionally  worship  the  village  goddesses  Day-amava  and  Durgara, 
They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  soothsaying.  On  the  birthi 
o£  a  child  its  navel-cord  is  cut,  on  the  fifth  day  the  goddess  Sathi 
is  worshipped  and  friends  and  relations  are  feasted,  and  on  tha 
twelfth  day  the  child  is  named  aud  cradled.  On  the  first  day  o 
marri^B  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  on 
bathed,  ou  the  second  day  the  wedding  coremouy  is  performed,  on 
the  third  day  nasto  people  are  feasted,  and  on  the  fonrth  day  thi 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  taken  in  procession  du  horse-back  througl 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town.  Tlie  dead  are  bnried  with  the  sara 
funeral  rites  as  other  Lingilyats.  Child  and  widow  marriage  am 
polygamy  are  practised,  and  polyandry  is  unknown.  They  are  bontu 
together  by  a  strong  casto  feeling.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by 
majority  of  the  castemen.  They  send  their  boys  to  school,  take  t< 
no  new  pnrsuits,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

FaritS  or  Agasarus  that  is  Washermen,  numbering  about  6869 
either  LingAyats,  MarAthas,  or  Musalmiins  and  are   found  nil  ovc 
the  district.    Each  of  these  divisions  follows  the  religion  and  customi 
of  their  own  class. 

LiogAyat  Parits  or  Washermen  are  found  all  over  the  distri^ 
Their  homo  speech  is  KAnai-ese.  The  names  in  common  nsc  ainoU; 
men  are  BasAppa,  Ningiippa,  and  VirAppa;  and  among  wome 
Bnsftva,  Fakiravft,  and  Ningava.  They  have  no  surnames  and  a: 
generally  known  from  the  names  of  the  towns  or  villages  in  whicj 
they  live.  Their  family  god  is  Vimbhadra  whose  chief  shrine 
near  Ramdnrg  in  Bclgaura.  They  have  no  subdivisions.  The; 
are  short,  strong,  muscular,  and  brown.  They  live  in  flat-roofe 
houses  with  walls  of  brick  and  mud.  Their  daily  food  is  Indian  millo 
bread  and  vegetables,  and  on  holidays  they  eat  rice,  pulse,  clarifii 
butter,  and  sweet  cakes.  They  eat  no  flesh  and  drink  no  lifjnri 
The  men  dross  in  a  loin  and  a  shonldercloth,  a  coat,  aud  a  head 
Bcnrf,  and  tho  women  in  a  robe  and  bodice  without  passing  tb 
skirt  of  tho  robe  back  between  the  feet.  Thoy  generally  droa 
in  clotles  given  to  them  to  wash.  Both  men  and  women  wear  iH 
ling  and  mark  their  brows  with  white  ashes.  The  women  tatto 
their  foreheads  and  hand.s.  Tho  mon  wear  ear  and  Huger  rings  an 
waistchains,  and  tho  women  wear  ear,  finger,  and  nose  rings,  armlet 
and  necklaces.  They  are  hardworking,  cvon-t<;mperod,  hospitab 
and  orderly.  Thoy  work  from  morning  till  evening  exoe 
two  or  three  houi-s  for  meals  and  rest    at    noon.    Their  ■wom 
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sad  children  liclp  in  tlio  work.  A  family  of  five  spends  about 
XI  (Rfi-  10)  a  month  on  food.  A  honao  costs  about  £10  (Rs.  100) 
10  bnild^  and  their  house  goods  are  worth  aboni  £5  (Rs.  50). 
A  birth  costB  10^.  (Rs.  5),  a  marriapp  £10  (Ra  100),  a  girra 
oomiog'  of  iLgo  10s,  (Rfi,  6),  and  a  death  about  £1  (Rh.10).  Thej 
reelect  both  Rr^hraans  and  LingAyat  priests.  They  call  BrAhmans 
Ifi  ^induct  their  marriages  and  Linpiyafc  pricste  to  conduct  their 
CtuK'ral  rites.  Thev  keep  all  Hindu  holidays  and  make  pilgrimages 
lo  Uie  sbrint'K  of  Bnsiivana  in  Kanara  iind  oi  Vinibimdrii  near 
lUmdurg  in  Rolgaum.      Their    spiritual    teachers    are    Lingayat 

r-:.      They  believe  in  Borcerj',    witchcraft,    and   sootlisa^nng. 

-  birth,  marriai^,  and  deiitn  ceremonies  do  not  ditTer  from 
of  other  Linj^kyata.  Child  and  widow  marriage,  divorce, 
ami  poIygTimy  are  allowed  but  not  polyandrj'.  In  Dharwar  amon^ 
Ugh  class  Hindus  when  a  woman  conies  of  ago  the  clothes  which 
aaiu  woro  at  the  time  go  to  the  washerman.^  Parits  are  bound 
t.^'thor  by  a  strong   caate  feeling.      Their  social   disputes  are 

■  d  by  fiingayat  priests.  Somo  of  them  send  their  children  to 
w-himdI.  They  take  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  on  the  whole  are  a 
ftcftdy  class. 

Coartezaas  irrespective  of  caste  may  be  arranged  under  four 
pTtKipts,  Putradavania  or  dancing  girls,  Basavis  or  LingAyat  devotees, 
Suleros  or  trained  courtezans,  and  Kasbins  or  strumpets. 

Pa'trEdavarus,  or  Dancing  Oiria,  numbenngppobahly  about  300, 

are  fi'uud  in  towns  and  largo  villages.     They   claim  to  represent 

(bo  heavenly   dancing    girls  Rambha    and   Urvosi.      Their  homo 

speech  is  Kanarese.     The  names  in  common  use  are  Chandraseni, , 

Garrascni,   Uulgasoni,  NAgaseni,  and    Pattascni  ;  and    the   names 

cf  their    brothers  and  sons  are  BasAna,   Fakirappa,    KAsana,   and 

Tippaua.     lliey  have   no  Bornamos.     Their  family   god   is   Maiiar 

wltose  chief  shrine   is  at  OndiigiiddApur  in  Riiuebennnr,  ami   their 

fumly  goddesses  are  Guttonia  and  Bulgemma.      The  Patradavarus 

ore  fair,  h»adsome,  and  lively.     Most  of  them  live   in   bettor  cln^s 

neot  well-kept  houses  one-storey  high  with  walls  of  brick  and  tiled 

fttftOi.     They  have  a  good  store  of  cooking  and  drinking  vessels  and 

;i  cowK  and  lmft'al(K».     They   are  hearty  eaters   and  bad  cooks. 

II  daily  food  includes  rice,  pulse,  vegetables,  clarified  butter,  milk, 

and  curds,  and  their  holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes  of  coarse  sugar, 

»>' -\t-Bour,  and  pulae.    They  eat  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  fowls  and 

-ionally  sacrifice   a  sheep  to    their   goddesses    Outtemma  and 

:'    i/emma.     They  occasionally  drink  spirits,  chew  tobacco,  and  use 

f      ITieirrobo  and  bodice  are  like  those  worn  by  BrAhman  women 

',•1  that  the  plain  end  of  the  robe  is  tucked    into  the  waist  and 

■  i)ed  with  a  knot  on  the  right  side,  the  upper  middle  part  is 
fotdcd  forwards  and  backwards  about  three  inches  broad,  brought  to 
the  navelj  and  turned  upside  down  for  about  an  inch  to  faston  the 
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clolli  to  the  waist,  anJ  the  finer  end  of  the  cloth  is  carried  behind 
the  back,  bi-onght  under  the  right  firm,  cftiried  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  allowed  to  fall  loose  on  the  rig-ht  shoulder.  Except 
when  dancing  or  singiug  they  do  not  pass  the  skirt  of  the  robe  back 
botwccn  tho  feet.  They  ^t-'nerally  braid  their  huir  and  sometimes 
tie  it  in  a  knot.  They  rnb  tnrmoric  powder  and  water  on  their 
face,  bnnds,  rind  legs,  and  murk  their  brows  with  rcdpowder. 
Thoy  are  neat  and  clenn  in  their  dress  and  have  a  special  liking  for 
bright  colours.  Their  brothers  and  sons  dress  like  ordinary  middle- 
class  Kiinareae.  On  holidays  and  when  thoy  go  ty  public  gatherings 
to  dance  and  sing  tho  Piltradavarus  wear  a  more  costly  dress.  Their 
clothes  are  of  local  hand  woven  cloth  bought  in  the  local  shops.  Their 
ornnineiits  are  tho  kyttdyi^  chandraicor,  nagarn,  chadri,  and  nikhdi 
for  tho  head;  tbefcu^tit,  Ixlfya,  and  vdli  for  tho  ears ;  tho  tidiA  or 
nosering  for  the  left  nostril,  and  the  besri  or  pin  for  the  right  nostril, 
tho  liiilrtlc  a  small  ring  of  precious  stones  and  pt>arls  for  tho 
middle  of  the  noso;  gold  necklaces  called  fiki^,  katfmnijf,  and  sargia 
for  the  neck;  gc^ld  vavh's  and  hdjubands  for  the  arms;  gold 
jidtUs,  kadgat,  hdrdU^  and  kanhoiiag  for  the  wiiste  ;  and  silver  chaiua 
called  snjttilis  and  ^jnyV/tinsfor  tho  tegs.  They  nro  cunning,  clever, 
neat,  clean,  even-toinperoJ,  hospitable,  and  orderly.  Their  main 
calling  is  dancing  and  singing.  Their  craft  is  declining  from  tho 
difliculty  which  the  Indian  I'enal  Code  throws  in  the  way  of  (heir 
getting  girls  to  train  in  their  art.  Their  brothers  Bod  sons  beat 
drnms  and  play  the  mrangi  or  fiddle  behind  the  girls  when  they 
are  dancing  and  singing.  They  spend  each  abont  £1  (Rs.  10)  a 
znonth  on  food  and  abont  £10  (Rs.  100)  a  year  on  clothes.  A 
house  costs  about  £100  (Rs.  1000)  to  build.  A  birth  costs  aboab 
£2  (Rs.  20),  a  brother's  or  sou's  marriage  about  £10  (Rs.  100), 
a  girl's  coming  of  ago  about  £1  10«.  (Rs.  15),  a  pregnancy 
alwnt  £2  (Rs.  20),  and  n  Heath  abont  £1  IOa.  (Ha.  15).  Thoy  are 
religions  and  daily  worship  the  images  of  their  family  deities 
Msilarj  Guttemma,  and  flnlgemma.  The  Hindu  PAtJ-adavams  or 
dancing  girls  respi^ct  Brahmnns  and  call  them  to  conduct  their 
religious  ceremonies,  and  the  Mnsalnidn  dancing  girls  call  the  KAzi 
or  Mnlla  to  conduct  ihcir  religious  rit-cs.  The  Hindu  dancing  girls 
have  a  guru  or  spiritual  teacher  named  AyyAppa,  a  Kshatriya  by 
castio,  who  comes  twice  a  year  and  gives  tho  dancing  girls  holy 
water,  ashes,  and  turmeric,  and  in  return  receives  money  and 
provisions.  They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  soothsaying. 
As  soon  as  n  cluld  in  born  its  nose  is  touched  with  a  gold  Hng 
before  it  sneezes,  its  navel  cord  is  cut,  and  a  few  drops  of  honey 
are  poured  into  its  mouth.  To  guard  tho  child  against  sickness  & 
needle  is  heated  on  a  lamp  and  laid  on  the  crown  of  the  child's  head, 
and  on  its  shoulders,  its  chest,  tho  palms  of  its  hands,  and  the  soles 
of  its  feet.  On  the  third  day  a  small  hole  is  dug  outside  of  the 
house,  and  turmeric  and  redpowder,  and  nim  Melia  aziidirachta  lenvos 
arc  thrown  into  the  hole.  On  the  fifth  day  the  goddess  Sathvi  is 
worshipped,  and  on  the  the  thirteenth  the  child  is  laid  in  the  cradle 
and  named.  On  the  twenty-ninth  some  kinswoman  goes  to  a  well 
and  brings  a  pitcherfull  of  water  on  her  bead  to  tho  outer  gato 
of  the  house.      The  mother  comes  out  and  with  her  own  hands 
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dinner  is  given.  At  the  close  w£  tho 
tUrd  laonth  new  elass  bangles  are  put  on  the  mother's  wrists, 
Um  infant  is  carried  t-o  a  temple  and  presented  to  tbe  ^ud,  a  fe\7 
lowors  and  frnit  nro  offered  to  the  god,  and  ttio  child  is  brought 
liDDie,  and  on  the  same  day  the  child's  earlobea  are  bored. 
Daring  a  girl's  seventh  year  a  good  day  is  chosen  and  alt  the 
ifancing  girls  of  the  town  are  aaked  to  the  house.  The  girl  ia 
T«bb«d  with  oil  and  turmeric  and  bathed  in  hot  water.  A  two- 
nded  dmm  called  fnu-(2/t',  the  string  of  metal  bells  which  dancing 
cvIb  tie  to  their  ankles  wliou  they  dance,  and  other  mut»ic!al 
Bartniinents  used  in  dancing  and  singing  arc  laid  on  a  carpet  and. 
vondiipped  by  tbe  girl.  The  girl  is  made  to  wear  a  pair  of 
traoBBrs  and  a  bodice,  a  scarf  is  thrown  over  her  boily,  and  she  is 
nade  to  dance  and  sing  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  Kunkn  or 
ndpowder,  tnrmeric,  botelnnt  and  leaves,  sugar,  and  scraped, 
oooo»-kemel  are  h.inded  to  the  guestfl.  From  that  day  tho  girl  is 
taaght  to  read  and  write  and  to  sing  and  d»nce.  When  she  is 
abaat  twelve  years  old  a  ceremony  called  hnlpudi  is  performed, 
A  good  day  is  chosen,  uU  tho  dancing  girls  of  the  neighbourhood 
kre  called,  and  the  modli  or  the  double  drum  and  other  musical 
instruments  used  in  dancing  and  singing  are  laid  un  a  carpet, 
rl  is  made  to  sit  on  the  left  ol  the  drum  and  all  the  forms 
are  gone  through  as  if  the  drum  were  the  bridegroom 
ifiJ  the  girl  the  bride,  presents  are  made  to  Brahmans,  tbe  dujcing 
>1»  ore  feasted,  and  the  marriage  is  over.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age 
i  18  made  to  sit  by  herself  for  three  days.  On  tbe  fourth  day  she 
anointed,  foisted  and  decked  with  ornamonta,  and  two  lighted 
set  in  a  plute  with  red  water  are  waved  roimd  her  face. 
Before  a  girl  comes  of  age  arrangements  have  generally  been  made 
jriih  some  one  to  become  the  girl's  first  lover  and  protector. 
I  protector  comes  to  tbe  girl's  house  and  after  a  feast  they  retire 
ether.  The  girl  mnst  live  with  her  first  lover  for  at  least 
I  mouth.  He  keeps  a  special  positiou  among  her  admirers,  and,  as 
llnuband,  ranks  next  to  tho  drum.  A  dutiful  dancing  girl,  till 
are  parted  by  death,  coutiuues  to  treat  her  first  lover  with 
ipecial  respect.  Among  dancing  girls  dauglit-ers  inherit  the 
riiofbor'a  property.  Tho  brothers  of  djtnciug  girls  marry  private 
n,  and  their  daughters  either  become  dancing  girls  or  are 
[;iv(-u  in  marriage  into  other  families.  If  any  one  strikes  a  dancing 
girl  with  a  shoe,  though  she  may  have  done  nothing  wrong,  the  girl 
knes  caste  and  has  to  pay  a  fine  and  undergo  penauce  before  she  is 
let  back.  They  are  bound  together  hy  a  strong  caste  feeling.  Social 
di'iipatea  are  settled  by  members  of  their  caste  and  by  their  spiritual 
twicher.  Iliey  seud  their  boys  and  girls  to  schoul,  but  on  the 
whole  are  a  falling  class. 

Basavis,  or  Lingayat  Women  Devotees,  pi-obably  numbering 
att  .ut  linOO  are  found  over  the  whole  district.  They  speak  Xlinorese. 
TL'-ir  names  are  Basava,  Dayamava,  Irava,  Kallava  and  Rachava; 
nod  the  names  of  their  brothers  and  sous  are  GurAppa,  KalMppa, 
Mtillippa,  SangAppa  and  Shivarudri'ippa.  They  have  no  surnames 
except  place  names.    Their  gods  are  Busavana  and  Malhkdrjunn 
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whoso  shrinoa  ftro  found  ia  almost  all  larjLfO  DMrwAr  villages. 
They  live  in  clean  and  neat  riat-n)oEed  houiws  with  walla  of 
mud.  They  koep  cows  and  buffaloes  when  they  can  afford  it.  Their 
daily  food  is  rice,  Indian  millet  or  wheat  bread,  piilae,  vegetables, 
milk,  curds,  and  butter.  They  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink  liquor. 
They  wear  a  robe  and  a  bodice  like  Liuf^Ayut  womeu.  They 
have  no  stock  of  clothes  for  special  oocasions.  They  wear  oar, 
nose,  finger,  and  toe  rings,  necKlaces,  armlets,  and  a  eilpcr  ling 
box  hanging  from  the  neck.  They  nib  themselves  with  whito 
cowdung  ashes  or  vibhuti  They  are  clean,  neat,  even- tempered, 
and  hospitable.  Most  of  them  openly  act  as  courtezans.  Their 
inaiu  calling  is  to  attend  caste  meetings  and  marriage  and 
other  ceremonies,  to  help  women  in  ])erforming  relig^ioua  rites, 
and  to  wave  lighted  lamps  round  the  brido  and  bridegroom.  A 
Basavi  spends  about  IOjk.  (Rs.  5)  a  month  on  food  and  about  £1 
(Ils.lO)  a  year  on  clothes.  Ba.Havis  have  no  special  ceremonies. 
They  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  school,  and  take  to  no  new 
pursuits.   On  the  whole  they  are  s  falling  class. 

SuleniB,  numbering  perhaps  about  1 000,  are  women  trained  to 
bo  court-e7.ftns.  They  are  neither  allowed  to  pass  the  robe  between 
thefoetnorto  wcarankle  bells.  Theydo  not  danco  or  sing  and  never 
appear  in  pnblic  assorablies,  nor,  except  by  stealth,  in  the  houses  of 
respectable  persons.  They  speak  Kdnare.se.  The  names  in  common 
use  among  them  are  Bharmi,  Heli,  N^gi,  and  Savitri,  They  have 
DO  special  family  gods  and  have  no  divisions.  They  vary  much  in 
appearance,  some  being  dark,  some  fair,  and  some  wheat- coloured. 
They  live  in  small  houses  one-storey  high  with  walls  of  sun-bamt 
brick  and  mud.  Their  daily  food  is  rice,  Indian  millet,  pulse,  and 
vegetables,  Occnsionally  they  sacrifice  sheep  and  fowls  to  the 
goddesses  Dayamava,  Durgava,  nnd  YeJlava,  and  eat  their  Hesh. 
They  are  excessively  fond  of  intoxicating  drinks.  They  are  artful 
cunning  and  quarrelsome.  Their  expenses  vary  according  to  their 
means.  A  Suleni  spends  8;.  to  £1  (Us.  4-10)  a  month  on  food 
fuid  6*.  to  £1  10a.  (Rs.  3-15)  a  year  ou  di-ess.  When  a  girl 
is  about  ten  ^ears  old  she  is  married  to  the  god  Farusburdm.  8ome 
grains  of  nee  aro  spread  on  a  carpet  before  the  im^e  of 
the  goddess  Yellamma  the  mother  of  Farashnrdm  and  the  girl 
is  made  to  sit  on  the  rice.  Five  elderly  Sulerus  come  and  tie  a 
necklace  of  gold  and  glass  beads  round  her  nock,  put  a  silver  toe- 
ring  on  her  great  toes,  dress  her  in  a  new  robe  and  bodice,  and  marry 
her  to  an  image  of  Pai-ashunim.  Caste  people  are  fea.sted  and 
the  girl  becomes  a  member  of  the  courtezan  oomiiiunity.  When  she 
comes  of  age  her  protector  who  must  be  a  Brahman,  Lingayat,  Jain, 
or  Hajput  ties  a  necklace  of  gold  and  glass  beads  round  her  neck 
nnd  a  feast  is  given.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
show  no  signs  of  improving. 

Easbins  are  low  clftRs  courtezans  without  any  training  or 
accomplishments.  They  are  generally  recruited  from  women  who 
have  been  divorced  or  deserted  by  their  husbands,  and  all  marriec 
or  unmarried  women  and  widows  who  have  left  their  relations  au( 
friends  of  their  own  accord  and  have  chosen  to  live  as  prostitutoSi 
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Tley  do  not  go  through  any  form  of  marriage  or  other  ceremony 
likf  tho  dancing  girls.  They  generally  belong  to  the  lower  classes, 
1  Brihman  woman  never  becomes  a  Kasbin  though  she  may  have 
been  put  away  by  her  husband  because  of  adulcery.  Kaabins  dress 
tid  adorn  themselvee  well  enough  to  draw  public  attention.  They 
do  not  eat  together  unlesA  they  happen  to  belong  to  the  same  caste. 
la  other  matters  the  social  ])o»iUon  of  Kai^bins  of  all  castes  is  the  same. 
Thef  aranot  allowed  to  wear  ankle  bells  or  to  ning  dance  or  sit  in  a 
Mbfic  assembly.  The  throe  better  classes  of  trained  courtezans,  tbe 
ntraduvams,  Basavis,  and  Sulerus,  have  no  dealings  with  Kasbins. 

Wanderers,  according  to  the  1881  census,  included  five  classea 
With  a  btrength  of  about  22,700  or  291  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 
population.     The  details  are : 
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AdvioliailcliarSf  or  Forest  Wanderers,  number  about  a  hundred. 
•y  generally  Mva  in  foresU,  and  occasionally  come  to  towun  or 
I  either  to  beg  or  to  sell  reed  baskets.  They  take  their  name 
the  Sanskrit  words  atavi  a  foruat  and  samhtir  a  wanderer, 
are  tall,  active,  lean,  and  dirty.  They  dross  like  other 
low  class  Hindus  excopt  that  their  clothing  is  often  extremely 
xaoty.  They  Uvti  by  huutiug  and  begging,  and  sometimes  by 
making  baskets  called  galgi  or  ^)im?ni'  three  feet  wide  and  four 
or  five  feet  high  which  villagers  buy,  cowduug,  and  use  for  storing 
^rnin.  A  division  of  these  people  called  Josigorns  also  make 
black-«tone  vessels  of  various  sizes,  which  are  used  in  keeping 
pickiee  and  sometimes  in  cooking.  They  use  animal  food.  They 
do  not  marry  with  any  other  caslo  and  do  not  oat  from  the  impure 
tribes.  They  have  no  special  object  of  worship.  They  bow  to 
Hanamdn,  Bass^ppa,  and  Dayamava  when  they  come  into  a  village. 
Otherwise  they  live  in  the  forests,  !u  the  open  air  daring  the  hot 
leaaon,  and  under  ftmall  mat  coverings  during  the  rains.  They 
carry  their  babies  iu  small  baskets,  or  tn  pieces  of  oloth  about  two 
feet  square  slung  from  a  polo  about  tlu*ee  feet  long. 

Doznbars  are  returned  as  numbering  about  276  and  as  found 
all  over  the  district.  They  are  tall,  powerful,  intelligent,  and  rather 
haadsomo.  Both  men  and  women  climb  siuglu  bamboo  poles 
twenty  or  tbirty  feet  high,  walk  on  long  ropes  with  great  weights 
fHteued  to  their  bodies,  jump,  and  perform  other  feats.  They  dress 
IflcB  ordinary  nindns  and  eat  animal  food.  Divorce  and  widow 
marriage  are  allowed  and  practised.  They  have  no  special  object  of 
worshipi  They  are  part  Hindus  and  part  Musalm&ns,  but  are  not 
Cttreful  to  keep  religious  rules.  They  marry  with  no  other  caste 
Mad  do  not  eat  from  Holayaa  or  M^digfU^. 
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Korava'rs,  numbering  about  5350,  are  found  scattered  all  over 
the  district  in  groups  of  eight  ur  ten  families  who  livo  on  the 
ontskirts  of  some  village  for  a  year  or  so  and  then  move.  Their 
home  tongue  is  a  mixture  of  Tclugu,  Tamil,  aud  K&n&reso,  and  they 
spoak  KiLnarese  with  the  people  of  the  district.  The  names  lu 
common  use  among  men  are  Adivia^  Jira,  Uanma,  RAma,  and  tianka; 
and  among  women  BAli,  NAgi,  S6vitri,  Sanki,  and  Tim  mi.'  They 
have  no  surnames.  Their  family  goddess  is  Sankalamma  and  each 
family  keeps  an  imago  of  the  goddess  in  their  house.  They  hare 
no  divisions.  The  men  wear  a  langoti,  a  piece  of  cloth  three 
inches  broad  and  two  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  to  a  waist 
string  in  front  and  the  other  passed  between  the  feet  and  tied  to  the 
waist  string  bohind.  They  wear  a  second  piece  of  cloth  round 
the  waist  and  a  third  ronnd  the  head.  The  women  wear  a  robe  and 
bodice  like  lower  class  Hindu  women.  They  are  apparently 
a  very  early  tribe,  smaller  aud  slighter  than  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  the  district.  They  arc  a  wandering  tribe  and  Iiave  no 
fixed  homes.  They  live  in  small  huts  mode  of  reod  mats,  about 
four  feet  high  and  threo  broad,  which  can  bo  moved  at  pleasure, 
carried  from  place  to  place,  and  again  set  up.  As  a  rule  their  huts 
do  not  last  for  more  than  a  year.  They  keep  sheep,  cows,  and 
buffaloes.  Their  daily  food  is  boiled  rice  or  r«</i-flour  balls  boiled  in 
water,  and  taiuariud  boiled  with  pulse  and  condiments.  On  holidays 
they  eat  the  tlosh  of  sheep,  hares,  swine,  fowU,  aud  other  game 
animals  and  birds,  and  use  molasses  with  their  food.  They  drink 
liquor.  The  men  wear  ear,  finger,  and  wrist  rings,  and  the  women 
in  addition  wear  brass  armlets  and  a  nose-pin  called  mugtu  Thoy 
are  dirty,  untidy  and  given  to  stealing,  but  hsirdworking  and  even- 
tempered.  Their  chief  employment  is  plaiting  bamboo  baskets 
and  mats  and  hunting.  In  hunting  thoy  steal  into  the  forests 
hiding  as  far  as  possible  behind  their  buffaloes.  When  in  a  suitable 
place  thoy  set  up  nets  and  begin  to  call  like  birds.  The  birds 
answer  and  gather  and  the  men  start  up  luid  frigliten  them  into 
the  nets.  'Hie  women  do  not  help  them  in  snaring.  Thoy  do  not 
find  full  employment  as  basket-makers.  Some  are  in  debt  and  others 
do  not  own  more  than  £1  to  £1  lOs.  (R8.10-15).  They  rank  below 
Shepherds  and  above  Holayas  and  MAdigArs.  They  keep  four 
holidays  in  the  year,  Ugddi  in  April -May,  NdgpancKami  in 
August -September,  Dasara  in  October- November,  and  DivdU  in 
November.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  16^.  (Rs.  8)  a  month  on 
food  and  about  2e.  {Re.  1}  a  year  on  their  reed-hut  A  birth  costs 
them  about  4jt.  ( Rs.  2),  a  boy's  marriago  about  £G  (Rs.  00)  including 
£3  4a.  (Hs.  '12)  paid  to  the  bride  as  dowry,  and  a  girl's  coming 
of  age  about  -is.  (Rs.  2).  They  spend  nothing  either  on  a 
pregnane;  or  on  a  death.  They  are  religious.  Every  Tuesday 
they  worship  an  earthen  image  of  thoir  &mily  goddess 
Sanklamma  and  offer  her  a  cocoanut  and  plantains,  bum  mcooae, 
aud  wave  a  lighted  lamp  round  her  fac&  They  do  not  respect 
Brihman  or  Ling&yat  priests  and  have  their  religious  coromonies 
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otidactcd  by   men  of  their  omi  tribe.    They  believe  in  sorcery, 
vitefacmit,  and  soothsaying.     When  a  person  sickens  or  a  misfortnoe 
MUls  him   th^  go  to  Adibbat,  a  Stnirt  Brahman  priesi  in  the 
dhga   of    Hangal,  and   ask   hini   the  caoae  of  the   cicknesB   or 
BBforttme.     The  Brihman  priest  telU  them  to  pray  to  their  goddess 
nd  to  set  apart  \  anna  or  |^  in  her  honour.  They  gire  (  a.  to  the 
prieot  for  his  troabte,   and  after  coniing  home  pray  Co  their  family 
goAdeea^  aei  ^  a.  apart  in  her  hononr,  and  make  a  vow  that  if  the 
w«koffaa  or  misfortane  is  removed  they  will  adoru  tbe  jroddess  with 
Aror  eyes  and  moustaches.  Sometimes  the  evil  spirit  which  brought 
the  «ek.ness  or  ill-lark  comes  and  tells  them  in  a  dream  that  it  wnnta 
food.      The    KoraTars  boil  a  little  rice,  mix  it  with  red  water,  make 
it  into  three  balU,  and  set  them  in  an  earthen  plate.     They  make  a 
•mail  hole  on  the  top  of  each  ball,  put  some  oil  and  a  wick  in  each, 
Ug^t     the    wicks,  place  turmeric,  fried  rice,    gram,   lemons,  and 
plBOtains  in  the  ptnte,  ware  the  whole  three  times  round  the   sick 
and.   carryinf^   it    into    the  forest  throiv  it  avray.     The  cril  spirit 
eata  the  food  and  the  sirk    person  forthwith  gets  well.     As    soon 
as  a  child  is  born  the  navel  cord  is   cut,  and    it   ia    anointed  with 
csastor-oil  and  bathed  in  warm  water.     The  mother  is  not  bathed, 
atid  for  five  days  is  fed  on  the  flesh  of  a  fowl.     On  the  eleventh 
day  the  mother  is  bathed,  the  child  is  named  and  pat  into  a  cloth 
cradle  by  the  midwife,  and  a  feast  is  given  to  members  of  the  caste. 
In  the  third  month  both  boys  and  girh  have  their  hair  cut  by  a 
barber  who  ia  given  a  smaU  present.     They  hold   it  improper  to 
allow  the  first  hair  especially  of  a  girl  to  remain  on  her  head.     No 
lacky  day  is  required  for  a  marriage.     When  a  marriage  is  fixed  a 
dinner  is  given  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Sanklanima  and  no  flesh 
is  cooked    on  that   day.     On  the  marriage    day    the    bride    and 
bridegroom  arc  rubbed  with  turmeric,  bathed,  and  made  to  sit  ou 
rioe  ^Minklod  over  a  blanket,  spread  ou  a  raised  seaL     The  bride 
is  seated  to  the  lefi^  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  little  finger  of  the 
bridegroom's  left  hand  ia  linked  in  the  littlo  hngcr  of  the  bride's 
right  band.   Five  married  women  come  and  sing  marriage  songs,  tie 
the  katikan  or  yellow  threads  round  the  wrists  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  throw  grains  of  red  rice  over  their  heads,  and  wave 
Ughted  lamps  roond  their  faces.    Food  is  made  reody  and  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  with  their  little  fingers    still  linked  are  taken  to 
an  inner  room,  their  linked  bands  dipped  in  a  dish  of  water  and 
unlinked  under  water.    When  this  is  over  the  marriage  is  complete, 
and  the  pair  are  held  to  be  boand  together  till  parted  by  death. 
The    bride    and  bridegroom    take   a  meal  together,   and,   on  the 
foorth   day,  a  caste  feast,  the  chief  dish  in  which  is  animal  food, 
is  given.     When  a  girl  comes  of  age  a  little  liquor   is   brought 
and  given  to  friends  and  relations  to  drink,  and   the  husband  and 
wife  begin  to  live  together.  The  dead  are  buried.    Child  and  widow 
marriage  and  polygamy  are  allowed,  but  divorce  ia  forbidden  even 
if  a  wife  commits  adultery.    They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong 
caste  feeliog.     Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  caste  people 
and  any  one  who  disobeys  their  decisions  is  either  put  oat  ot  caste 
or  fined.     They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  do  not  lake  to 
new  pursuits,  and  on  the  whole  are  a  falling  class. 
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Shlkalga'rs,  or  Armourers,  a  class  of  wandering  beggars,  are 
returned  as  numboring  about  118.  They  travel  about  the  district  and 
halt  in  the  outskirts  of  villages  for  three  or  four  days  at  a  time. 
Th<mfe^h  neither  Hindus  nor  Musalm^us  they  bear  both  Hindu  and 
Muhammadan  names.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  aro 
Jaogli,  Krishna,  Daval,  and  Fakirsab  ',  and  among  women  Bhima, 
Gavriamma,  K&jamma,  and  Rjinamma.  They  spoalc  a  corrupt  Uinda- 
stdnl  They  have  no  divisions.  They  are  tall  and  dark-brown.  'Vh&y 
live  in  huts  or  tents  made  of  reed  mats,  about  eight  feet  long, 
four  feet  broad,  and  four  feet  high.  Their  daily  food  is  Indian  millet 
bread,  rdgi  gruel  Eleusine  corocana,  and  wild  vegetables.  They  are  so 
poor  that  they  are  often  scrimped  for  food.  They  eat  flesh,  except 
the  flesh  of  lane  or  swine,  and  drink  liquor.  The  men  wear  a  piece 
of  ragged  cloth  two  or  three  inches  broad  and  two  feet  long.  They 
fasten  one  end  of  this  cloth  to  a  waist-string,  and,  passing  it  back 
between  the  feet,  tio  the  other  end  to  the  same  string  behind.  They 
use  another  piece  of  old  and  torn  cloth  about  four  or  five  feet  broad 
and  six  or  seven  feet  long  to  cover  their  bodies.  The  women  wear 
old  robos^  but  do  not  pass  the  skirt  between  their  feet,  and  allow  the 
upper  end  to  fall  on  the  left  shoulder  instead  of  on  tho  right.  The 
men  wear  brass  oar  and  finger  rings,  and  necklaces  of  black  beads. 
They  blacken  their  teeth  and  sometimes  bore  holes  in  them  for 
ornament.  The  women  wear  brass  ear  and  finger  rings,  and  red  or 
white  coral  or  block  bead  necklaces.  They  do  not  braid  their  hair 
or  tie  it  into  a  knot  behind  but  let  it  fall  loose  on  their  shonldera. 
They  are  even-tempered,  laay,  and  dirty.  Their  chief  calling  is 
begging  and  occasionally  cleaning  swords.  The  men  are  idle  and 
neither  work  nor  beg.  The  women  go  into  tho  villages,  gather  alms 
and  support  their  husbands  and  children.  They  rank  below  ail  rlassea 
except  Holayas,  M^digdrs,  and  Dhors.  Their  feeding  and  clothing 
charges  are  nothing  as  they  live  on  alms  and  old  clothes.  A  marriage 
costs  4*.  to  8fl.  (Its.  2-4).  Thoy  spend  nothing  either  at  births,  coming 
of  age,  or  deaths.  They  have  no  family  gods.  They  occasionaJly 
worship  Durgavft  the  goddess  of  cholera,  and  the  tomb  of  the  famous 
Musalmdn  saint  Ruje  Bagsoar  near  Yamnur  in  Navalgnnd.  Tliey 
have  no  spiritual  teacher.  They  keep  no  holidays  and  never  go 
on  pilgrimage.  They  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and 
soothsaying.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  bom  its  navel  cord  is  cut,  and 
is  buried  in  some  secret  place.  For  two  or  three  days  the  mother 
is  fed  on  rice  and  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  she  is  ready  to  travel 
as  usual.  On  the  tenth  the  mother  carries  five  botel  leaves,  and 
one  betelnut  to  a  river  or  a  well,  lays  them  before  the  water, 
bums  incense,  and  brings  home  a  pitcher  full  of  water.  No  other 
ceremony  is  observed  till  marriage.  At  their  marriages  tho  caste 
people  meet  and  an  elderly  man  ties  a  betol  leaf  to  the  right 
wrists  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  They  arc  fed  and  tho  wedding 
is  over.  When  the  marriage  is  over  a  brass  nose-ring  is  pierced 
into  the  left  nostril  of  the  bride,  and,  on  the  tliird  day,  it  is  drawn 
out  and  the  hole  allowed  to  heal.  Tho  dead  are  buried  face  down, 
and  on  the  third  day  some  cooked  rice  is  placed  on  the  grave  as  an 
offering  to  tho  spirit  of  the  dead.  They  have  the  rule  that,  when  a 
man  dies,  his  brother  should  take  the  dead  man's  widow  in  addition 
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Hs  own   wife.      Birtii^  monthly  Bickness,  and  death  caase  no 

ity.      Child  aud  widow  marriage  and  polygamy  are  practised. 

It  not  polyandry.     They  are  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste 

^og.     Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  oldest  members  of 

!  com&inxiity.  If  any  one  disohoya  their  decisions  he  is  put  out 
of  CBste,  but  iH  allowed  ba<.'k  on  paying  a  fine  of  Sd,  (2  03.).  They 
^Dot  aend  their  children  to  schoolj  take  to  no  new  porsuitSj  and 
tlK>r  no  Higns  of  rising. 

Yaddars  are  returned  as  numbering  about  16^860  and  as  found 
lU  urer  the  district.  They  generally  live  in  the  outskirts  of 
nUages  and  in  forest  lands.  They  speak  Telugu  and  impure 
KiDAre«eL  Their  pronunciation  is  indistinct  and  they  speak  so 
kMlily  that  a  conversutiou  sounds  like  a  quarrel.  The  names  in 
CMBinoo  nse  among  mon  aro  Gidda,  Hanama,  Naga.  and  Timma ; 
•ad  amoDg^  wtjmen  Durgava  and  Halgovii.  Thrir  house  gods  are 
Hanatnao,  Durgava,  Hulgeva^  and  Venkataramana.  The  chief 
,i._:^p  of  Vonkataramana  is  at  Tirupati  in  North  Arkot,  and  of 
_'evB  at  Ilulgi  near  Hospeth  in  Bellari.  They  have  two 
.  Xal  Vaddars  or  stone-quarriera  and  Man  Vaddars  or 
!  ^'t?er8.  The  members  of  the  two  divisions  eat  together 
and  intermarry.  They  are  strong,  mascular,  tall,  and  black.  They 
live  in  flirty  ill'Cared  for  hnts  made  of  grass  mats  and  bamboos 
like  the  covers  of  native  carta,  with  an  opening  on  one  side,  for 
ffSMing  in  and  out  by.  They  keep  ossea  to  carry  their  house  goods. 
Thar  ordinary  food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  pulse,  and  vegetables, 
snd  their  holiday  food  is  rice,  wheat-bread,  and  coarse  sugar. 
They  eat  the  tlesh  of  fish,  fowls,  foxes,  sheep,  deer,  hogs,  crabs, 
and  rats  but  not  of  kine  or  of  the  hare.  They  are  famous 
for  thoir  skill  in  catching  rats  and  highly  relish  the  rat  as  f<jod. 
They  ose  all  intoxicating  drinks  aud  are  proverbial  drunkards.  The 
men  wear  breeches,  a  headscarf,  and  a  shouldercloth.  The  women 
wear  a  long  robe  the  plain  end  of  which  is  tied  to  the  waist  by  a 
knot,  the  upper  middle  part  of  it  is  tucked  near  the  navel,  and  the 
omamental  end  is  passed  over  the  back,  brought  under  the  right 
vm,  and  carried  over  the  left  Bhonlder  covering  the  breast  and 
dimt  on  itfi  way,  and  again  brooght  from  behind  under  the  right 
ftnu,  and  carried  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  head,  and  allowed  to  fall 
kseljon  the  left  shoulder.  Young  women  are  particular  in  dressing 
tiiemaelves  in  this  fashion.  A  religious  rule  forbids  thoir  wearing 
the  bodice.  Men  wear  brass  ear  and  finger  rings,  and  women 
brass  ear  and  nose  rings  and  necklaces.  They  wear  glass  bangles 
only  on  their  left  wrists  and  do  not  wear  flowers  in  their  hair  or 
mark  their  brows  with  rodpowdor.  They  are  hot-tempered,  dirty, 
hardworking,  and  orderly.  Their  main  calling  is  to  make  ponds 
md  wells  and  to  dig  earth  and  stones  for  public  and  private 
works.  They  also  cut  canals.  They  are  very  hardworking,  and 
are  always  employed  if  any  large  work  is  in  hand.  Their  digging 
tools  are  spades,  pickaxes,  and  bamboo  baskets  for  carrying  the 
e«th.  Tbey  work  fi-om  morning  till  evening  except  two  houra 
"""tiiDan  when  tbey  dine  and  rest.  They  are  busy  during  the  fair 
'  sr.    They  are  well-paid,  their  employment  is  steady,  and  few 
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are  in  debt.  They  keep  the  pognUr  Hindu  holidays.  They  nuxlc 
among  low  class  Hindus.  A  family  of  five  spends  about  12«.  (Rs.  6) 
a  month  on  food,  and  8«.  (Ra.  4}  a  year  on  di-ess.  A  hut  or  tent 
costs  2jf.  to  4f.  (Rs.  1  -2)  to  make.  Their  house  goods  are  worth  about 
16fl.  (Rs.  8),  a  birth  costs  about  2a.  (Re.  1),  a  marriage  about  £5 
(Rs.  50),  a  girl's  coming  o£  age  about  is,  (Rs.  2),  and  a  death  about 
&r.  (Rs.  4).  They  do  not  respect  Briihmans  or  call  thorn  to  their 
ceremonies.  They  act  as  their  own  priests  on  ceremonial  occaiiionB. 
They  occasionally  worship  Durgava  the  goildess  of  cholera,  and 
make  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  VonkataramauaatTirupati.  They 
have  DO  spiritual  teacher.  They  believe  in  sorcery  witchcraft 
and  soothsaying.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  l>c*m  its  navel  cord  is 
cut,  thi'  mother  is  given  a  little  liquor  to  drink,  aud  the  mother 
and  child  are  put  to  bed.  For  four  days  the  mother  is  fed  on 
Indian  millet  gruel,  and  on  the  Hfth  pepper,  ginger,  ajvdn 
Carnm  ptychotis,  coarse  sugar,  poppy  seeds,  cocoanuts,  and  oil  aro 
ponnded  and  mixed  together  and  made  into  balls.  One  of 
those  balls  and  a  little  liquor  are  given  to  each  of  the  relations 
and  friends.  The  child  is  laid  in  a  cradle  and  named  by  the 
midwife  and  from  that  day  the  mother  is  ready  to  work.  Their 
marriages  as  a  rule  take  placo  on  Sundays  prondcd  the  day  does 
not  fall  on  a  now^moon  or  a  full-moon.  The  day  before  the  wedding 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  oi!  five 
times,  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  made  to  sleep  in  a  blanket 
booth  with  a  girl  eight  or  nine  years  old  between  them.  On  the 
wedding  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  again  rubbed  with 
turmeric,  bathed  in  hot  water,  and  made  to  sit  on  rice  sprinkled 
over  a  blanket  spread  on  a  raised  seat,  and  all  present  throw  grains 
of  red  rice  ttver  the  pair.  On  the  same  day  a  feast  without  fle«h 
is  given  to  friends  and  relations,  and  on  the  eighth  day  a  feast 
with  flesh  is  given  to  members  of  the  caste  and  the  wedding  is 
over.'  The  dead  are  buried.  On  the  third  day  after  a  death  a 
fowl  is  killed,  its  flesh  and  rice  are  cooked  separately,  taken 
to  the  burial  ground  with  an  earthou  pot  filled  with  water,  and 
set  on  the  grave  as  an  offering  to  the  dead.  The  person 
who  carries  these  things  on  his  return  does  not  look  behind  him. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  four  men  who  carried  the  body 
to  thft  burial  oroand  are  feasted  and  no  farther  funeral  rites 
are  observed.  The  Vaddara  are  bound  together  by  astn:mg  cast-o 
feeling.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  a  majority  of  the  caste  j  any 
one  who  disobeys  tneir  decision  is  pat  out  of  caste.  They  do  not 
send  their  children  to  school,  take  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  are  a 
steady  cla.ss. 

Beggars  according  to  the  ISSl  censos  included  thirteen  classes 
with  a  strength  of  6845  or  086  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  popnUtion. 
The  details  are : 


'  In  tbeir  marrisgo  the  Vsddan  do  not  use  uiy  of  the  Qvo  articles  gtoenJIy  u , 

by  HtDiluK,  the  mangala  Mtra  or  lucky  thread,  glasB  bangles,  flowers,  a  bodice, 
RDd  the  b<Uhin>j  or  muriage  crown. 
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'  Nut  BhowH  lu  Uu>  oenwu. 

H&ra'tlia  Bha'tS,  or  BnrtlB,  are  returned  as  numbering  thirteon 
aadftfi  found  iu  B:iakapur,  Habli,  and  IWnebcnnur.  They  are  found 
«  IB  large  numberfi  in  Maisur  and  ucca^iouaJly  come  uortb  U>  Db&rwar. 
Hey  speak  MarAthi  and  Tel  ugn  among  thomiiolveBj  and  K^areso 
vith  the  people  of  the  district.  Tho  names  in  common  use  among 
mec  are  Hanmantr^,  N&gojirdo,  and  Rdmrao;  and  among  women 
DurgAWi,  JdnkiMi,  and  Narsubni.  Their  sumamea  are  Jddhar, 
Kadam,  Kimble,  and  Sinde.  TUoir  chief  god  is  Vithoba,  and  their 
diief  goddesses  Ambab&ij  Durgavn,  and  Yelhunma.  They  have  no 
ions.  BhAts  are  tall  and  fierce-looking  with  r^ular  features. 
.  ■..:■)  live  in  dirty  and  ill-cared  for  thatched  houses.  Thov  are 
great  caters  and  bad  cooks.  Thoir  daily  food  is  Indian  millet  bread 
mad  grnel,  pulse,  and  vegetables^  and  their  special  holiday  dish  is 
fledi.  Tliey  sacri6ce  sheep  and  fowls  to  llieir  goddesses  Durgava 
aod  Yellamma  and  eat  their  flesh.  They  use  intoxicating  drinks. 
Hie  men  wear  a  pair  of  long  trousers,  a  coat  hanging  to  the  knee,  a 
In^  turban,  and  a  shoalder-keichief.  They  hold  a  long  spear 
ia  iheir  right  hand  with  five  or  six  pieces  of  coloured  cloth  tied  to 
Ihft  point.  Their  women  dress  like  ordinary  Mardtha  women.  Tho 
wear  brass  or  copper  finger  rings  and  wristlets,  and  the  women 
oar  finger  and  nose  rings,  wristlets,  and  glass  bangles.  They 
are  bold  honest  and  even-ttiupered,  but  idle,  unclean,  and  untidy. 
Their  chief  calling  is  to  praise  any  one  they  meet,  aud  beg  for 
Btoaey  and  clothes.  Their  women  do  house  work  and  occasionally 
mm  the  qniltB,  coats,  and  bodices  which  aro  used  by  the  lower 
dusee.  Their  calling  ia  declining  as  few  listen  to  their  praises. 
Tbey  spend  nothing  on  food.  A  hut  costs  them  about  £2  (IU.  20) 
lo  bnild.  A  birth  costs  them  about  \0s.  (Rs.  5),  a  marriago 
X  Vi  (Rs.  50),  a  girl's  coming  of  age  about  10«.  (Rs.  fi),  and 
_  de«th  about  £1  (Hs.  10).  They  are  religious,  respect  BrAhmans, 
and  call  them  to  conduct  their  marriages.  They  keep  the  leading 
Hindu  holidaya  They  worship  the  village  goddesses  Dayamava 
actfl  Dnrgava,  and  profess  not  U>  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  or 
•ootbsaying.  When  a  child  is  born  its  navel  cord  is  cut,  and  tho 
lOtbor  and  child  are  bathed  and  a  few  drops  of  castor-oil  mi.xed  witU 
igar  art)  put  in  the  child's  mouth.  On  the  fifth  day  tho  goddess 
'i  is  worshipped  and  a  caste-dinner  is  given,  and  on  tho  ninth. 
child  is  named  and  cradled.  Ko  further  ceremony  takes 
'alaee  till  marriage.  A  day  before  the  marriage  a  feast  is  given  in 
Boooor  of  the  family  gods,  and,  on  the  wedding  day,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  bathed,  aud  are  seated 
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on  a  blanket  spread  on  a  raised  seat.  The  village  astrologer  comes, 
repeat-s  texts,  and  throws  red  rice  ou  the  pair^  and  women  sing^ 
uiarriagc  songs  and  ware  lighted  lamps  round  their  faces.  Next  day 
the  couple  is  seated  on  borsel>Dck  and  token  to  the  temple  of  their 
goddess  Durga  where  they  ulTer  the  goddess  a  cocoonut^  plantains, 
and  betel  and  go  home.  After  a  death  the  body  is  seated,  decked 
with  now  clothes  flowers  and  orDamentH,  and  tiiken  in  a  oar-shaped 
bier  to  the  burial  ground  and  buried.  They  are  bound  together  by 
a  strong  caste  feeling.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  castemen 
and  any  one  disobeying  their  decisions  is  pnt  out  of  caste.  They 
send  their  children  to  school,  take  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  aro  a 
falling  class. 

Baira'gis,  nambering  about  thirty-five,  are  beggars  from  Upper 
India.  They  stay  in  Dh^rwilr  and  beg  for  a  few  days  and  more 
on  to  some  other  halting  place.  They  are  tall,  strong,  and  woll- 
featured.     Their  home  speech  is  Hindustdni. 

Budbudkis,  a  class  of  MarAtha  fortune-tellers,  are  returned  as 
numbering  about  ono  hundred  and  as  found  in  Gadag,  Kod,  Naral- 
gund,  and  Ron.  They  do  not  generally  lire  in  one  place,  bnk  go 
from  village  to  village  telling  fortunes  and  begging.  Thev  speak 
impure  Marfithi.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Bbarm&ji, 
DiirgAppfi,  and  Shivitppa ;  and  among  women  Bhnrmakka,  Nagava, 
and  Saviikka.  Their  common  aurnamea  are  Garad,  Ghavat,  Parge, 
and  Sindgan.  Their  family  deities  are  Durgara,  Udchava,  and 
Yellava.  A  boy  and  a  girl  of  the  same  surname  cannot  intermarry. 
A  Budbudki  may  be  known  by  his  curious  dress.  He  wears  a  loin- 
cloth, a  long  coat  reaching  to  his  ankles,  a  large  and  round  turban, 
and  two  or  three  shonldercloths,  and  bangs  all  over  bis  body  several 
handkerchiefs  to  the  ends  of  which  brass  bells  and  shells  are  tied. 
He  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  small  double  drum  to  each  side  of 
wbich  two  strings  each  two  inches  long  with  a  knob  at  the  end  are 
tied,  and  two  hollow  brass  rings  containing  pebbles  are  fastened. 
The  Budbudki  turns  the  drum  right  and  leit  in  quick  succeasiOQ 
and  the  knobs  strike  the  sides  of  the  drum  making  a  bubbling  noise, 
and  the  pebbles  in  the  hollow  brass  rings  jingle  together.  On  his 
chest  is  fastened  the  skin  of  some  bright  coloured  bird  and  on  his 
brow  is  a  round  sandal  paste  mark,  The  women  dress  Uke  ordinary 
Mar&tha  women.  They  are  too  poor  to  wear  ornaments,  except  a 
magical  silver  ring  which  the  men  wear  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the 
right  hand.  The  women  wear  ear  and  nose  rings  of  brass  and 
pearls.  Moat  of  them  live  in  small  dirty  huts  which  are  untidy 
and  ill-cared  for.  They  are  great  caters  and  bnd  cooks.  Their 
daily  food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  pulwe,  salt,  and  chillies,  and  their 
special  holiday  dish  is  flesh.  They  occasionally  sacrifice  sheep  and 
fowls  to  their  goddesses  and  to  the  tombs  of  Musalmftn  saints. 
They  are  excessively  fond  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Their  fortunes 
are  generally  so  full  of  nonsense  and  lies  that  Budbndki  is  a  regular 
DhArwivr  term  for  a  Uar.  They  are  idle,  dirty,  and  untidy.  Their 
main  calling  is  to  wander  from  house  to  house  and  village  to  village 
telling  fortunes  and  begging.  They  rise  about  three  in  the  morning* 
go  to  some  mined  buildings  or  some  large  trees  outside  of  the 
village,  and  consult  the  spotted  owlet  or  -pingala,  whose  notes  they 
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%Tid.  About  four  or  five  o'clock  they  como  bock  into  the 
i,  and,  standing  at  the  door  of  each  house  and  sounding  their 
le  drum,  awaken  the  people  and  toll  their  fortunes.  Their 
locecaftt  sometimes  includes  one  or  two  not  unlikely  misfortunes 
Ithe  izimates  ^Dwin^  uneaRy  come  out  and  ask  the  Budbudki  how 
t  misfortanes  can  be  avoided.  He  tells  them  what  to  do,  receives 
^tDOoey  fee.  and  wanders  on  from  house  to  hou&e  till  nine  in  the 
ing  and  then  goes  home.  In  the  evening  they  also  go  about 
istreerts,  bat  do  not  protend  to  tell  fortunes  and  beg  for  alms  like 
otbar  beggars.  Their  calling  is  declining  as  few  listen  to  their 
lirophecies.  They  spend  nothing  on  food.  A  hut  costs  about  10«. 
(R&  5)  to  build  and  their  bouse  goods  are  worth  about  6a.  (Rs.  3). 
A  birth  costs  about  10s.  (Rs.5),  a  marriage  about  £8  (Rs.  80),  a 
?4r!*i4  coming  of  age  about  48.  (Rs.  2),  and  a  death  about  IQs.  (Rs.  5). 
-  are  religions,  respect  Brihmans,  and  call  them  to  conduct; 
iQrir  marriages.  Their  other  ceremonies  arc  conducted  by  priesta 
o|  tbedrown  caste  who  are  called  gandchdris.  They  keep  the  leading 
Hindti  holidays  bub  never  go  on  pilgrimage  to  any  shrine.  They 
believe  in  sorcerers,  witohes,  and  soothsayers,  and  coufiult  them  when 
•ic-koees  or  other  misfortune  falls  on  the  family.  Their  religious 
riu-fi  and  ceremonies  are  like  those  of  Mardthas.  If  a  Budbndki's 
wife  runs  away  from  her  husband  the  gandchdri  sends  for  the 
woman  and  her  lover  and  asks  the  woman  whether  she  wishes  to 
relam  to  her  husband  or  to  stay  with  her  lover.  If  she  prefers 
lier  lover  the  priest  allows  her  to  stay  with  him  li  she  pays  the 
riest  £1  (Rs.  10).  Whou  he  receives  the  money  the  priest  heata 
\nim  twig,  lays  it  on  the  tongue  of  the  woman  and  of  the  man, 
"  tells  them  to  go.  Should  the  woman  prefer  to  stay  with  her 
■band  she  is  allowed  back  on  paying  him  10s.  (Us. 5).  Child  and 
jow  marriage,  polygamy,  and  divorce  are  allowed,  and  polyandry 
I  unknown.  They  are  bonnd  together  by  a  strong  caste  feeling, 
disputes  are  settled  by  their  ca.Ktemea  and  their  priest  and 
ay  one  wJho  disobeys  their  decision  is  pat  out  of  caste.  They  do 
not  send  their  children  to  school,  take  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  on 
the  whole  are  a  falliug  class. 

Oollors,  numbering  about  3800,  are  a  class  of  wandering 
b&ggarF.  ,  They  generally  live  in  the  skirts  of  towns  and  villages, 
home  speech  is  Telugu,  and  they  speak  K^inarese  out  of  doors, 
be  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  Bhiroa,  Hanama,  and 
luiga  ;  and  among  women  Basava.  Giriyava,  and  Ningava.  They 
tavo  no  sumariiea  or  family  gods.  They  worship  Haouman, 
[olgeTQ,  and  Yollamma.  They  include  five  divisions,  Ambir 
yandlu,  Bindu  Wandlu,  Chesru  Wandlu,  Galla  "Wandln,  and 
pbbar  Wandlu,  who  eat  together  and  intermarry.  A  boy 
a  girl  of  the  same  division  cannot  intermarry.  They  are 
rk,  robust,  and  muscular.  They  have  do  fised  houses  but 
erally  live  in  small  reed  huts  which  can  be  opened  folded  and 
_  *  '  from  place  to  place  at  pleasure.  Their  daily  food  is  balls  of 
fOffv-flour  and  rice,  lliey  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor  whenever 
'ey  can  afford  to  bay  them.  The  men  wear  a  loincloth  about  six 
jpbee  brood,  a  blanket,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  about  two  feet  broad 
four  feet  long  to  cover  the  head.  The  women  wear  a  robe  and 
»9B-S8 
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a  bodioo  withont  passing  tho  skirt  of  the  robe  betwoon  the  feet. 
The  rntrn  wear  brass  wriatlota  and  fin^»r  rin^,  and  the  women 
brasa  ear  and  nose  rings,  bracelets,  and  glass  bangles.  They 
dirty,  idle,  find  hot-tempercdj  and  some  of  them  are  given  to  ste; 
Thoir  main  calling  is  begging.  When  they  go  bogging  they  cai 
roand  bnalcet  witli  their  god  a  live  cobni  which  they  show  to  people 
and  ask  for  alms.  Some  of  them  occasionally  hunt  and  labour  for 
hire,  and  others  soil  forest  roots  as  cures  for  snake-bite.  They 
spend  nothing  on  food.  A  girl's  marriage  costs  about  6i«. 
(Ha.  3),  and  a  bny^a  ,tl  2«.  (Us.  II)  as  he  has  to  give  the  girl  a 
dowry  of  16s.  (Hs.  S).  'Ilicy  do  not  respect  Brdhmins  or  call 
them  to  their  miirriagea.  On  s^^me  Tuesday  or  frVidiiy,  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  they  wash  the  images  of  Ilanumjin  and 
Yellamma,  and  bum  incense  before  tbem.  To  Hanumfin  they 
offer  flowers,  BanHalwo>>d  paste,  plantains,  and  cocoannta,  and 
to  Hit)  g*iddcss  Yellftmrna  tley  offer  a  goat.  They  rub  tarmerio 
powilcr  on  tho  brow  of  the  gofit,  bum  incenso  before  it,  cnt  ite 
throut  before  the  goddess,  cook  thi?  flesh,  offer  it  to  the  goddi-as, 
and  then  eat  it  and  drink  liquor.  They  have  no  spiritnal  teacher. 
They  believe  in  sorcery,  witehcmft,  and  soothsftying.  When 
child  is  born  its  navel  coitl  is  cut  and  tho  child  is  buthed.  On  th» 
third  iliiy  tho  images  of  Hanumrtn  and  Ycllamma  aro  worshipped, 
and  tho  child  is  named  and  cradled  by  the  midwife.  When  m 
marriage  is  settled,  a  shed  with  twelve  posts  is  built  in  front  of  the 
bride's  hut,  and  twelve  earthen  pots  filled  with  water  are  kept  at 
the  posts,  worshipped,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  five  days. 
On  tho  first  day  friends  and  relations  arc  feasted  on  animal  food 
in  honour  of  their  gf^ds ;  on  tho  second  day  tho  bride 
bridrgr«joni  are  rubbed  with  tnrmt'ric  and  bathed  ;  on  the  third 
a  feast  of  sweet  cakes  and  animal  food  is  given  ;  and  on  the  fourtl 
day  the  maternal  nncles  of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  tie 
yellow  wristlets  or  kankan*  to  the  conplo's  right  wrists,  theur 
lirows  aro  marked  with  tnnueric  powder  and  marriage  coronets  o: 
oleander  or  hnngoh  leaves  are  fastened  round  their  heads.  Tho 
bridegroom  ties  the  lucky  thread  rouud  the  brido'a  neck,  betelnat« 
and  leaves  arc  served  to  the  goosts,  and  five  women  whoso  first 
husbands  are  alive  sing  marriage  songs  and  call  with  a  loud  voioa 
Vil  hfuigiinno  that  is  May  the  bride  and  bridegroom  prosper.  On 
the  fifth  day  ciiste  people  are  feasted  on  flesh  and  liquor,  and  five 
women  whose  first  husbands  are  alive  send  the  bride  and  bridegri>oni 
into  their  room,  and  from  that  time  they  live  together  as  husband 
and  wife.  When  ho  sends  tho  bride  to  her  husband  s  bouao  her 
father  presents  his  son-in-law  with  a  dog.  Should  tho  bride  ever 
afterwards  wish  to  visit  her  parents  she  is  not  allowed  to  go  alono  of 
even  with  some  member  of  the  bridegroom's  family.  Tlie  husband 
himself  must  go  with  her,  stay  for  throe  days  and  return  with  her. 
When  a  girl  comes  of  ago  a  branch  of  tho  lakh'  tree  is  fixed  in  tha 
floor  of  one  of  the  n^oms  in  tho  house,  and  the  girl  is  made  to  sit 
nudc;r  tho  branch  for  three  days,  and  on  tho  fourth  day  she  is 
bathed  and  is  pure.  No  fntni-e  monthly  sickness  is  held  to  make 
woman  impure.  The  dead  aro  bTiriod.  On  the  third  day  a  Ijingi>'nt 
priest  is  called,  his  foot  are  washed,  three  copper  cuins  are  plocoU 
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OD  hia  riglit  foot  auil  two  on  bis  lefti  inconae  in  bnmt  before  thcm^ 
sod  a  few  drops  uf  tbu  wtiter  tn  which  tho  foot  ni*o  wastiod  arc 
spptid  by  tiio  uicmbcre  of  tbo  family.  Tho  priosL  g^ives  them 
Volte  lumc^  whicb  they  rub  over  (hoir  botly  Aiid  are  piiritied. 
Golli(r  women  aro  said  almost  uoTor  lo  cuimuil  udultcry,  uud  evuu  for 
Hlnltury  a  man  mny  not  divorce  his  wifo.  If  a  woman  is  taken  in 
adultery  a  bolu  ulwut  two  foot  deep  is  du^i;  in  tho  ground,  and  tho 
»doUcrcss  is  nmdcj  tn  sUnd  in  the  hole.  Thorns  are  spread  round  tho 
edge  of  the  bole  and  ihu  womau  i»  made  to  sit  on  tho  thorns  with 
ber  feel  iu  the  liolo,  oh  if  on  a  olmir.  A  |L;riudst'One  ia  set  on  hor 
bcmd  axul  tdie  is  made  to  drink  three  smalt  spooufnU  of  cowdung 
mixed  with  water.  Tbe  people  of  tho  uastu  leciuro  her  and  she 
is  ODoaidered  to  bo  purifiud  and  bur  buHband  continues  ti)  livo  with 
iier.  Child  marria^  and  |xj]yuudry  aro  not  allowed,  but  widuw 
marris^  and  pulyjufiimy  are  [inietisod.  Thoy  are  Iwiund  t<>f;other 
by  •  Bt>rong  caste  ftijliu^'',  itisputes  are  itotlled  by  a  majority  of  the 
msti*  people,  and  if  tlioir  derision  is  not  oljeyed  the  offender  is  put 
t*at  of  uutte.  They  do  not  send  tlicir  children  to  school,  take  to 
DO  new  pursuits,  and  on  the  whole  are  a  utoiidy  class. 

OOS&'viS  are  returned  as  num>>crin^  about  one  hundred,  and  as 
loimd  in  DhArwar,  Gadag,    Hubli,   Kalghatgi,  Karajgi,   Kod,  and 
They  spejtk  HinduslAni.     The  names  in  common  u.-^e  among 
are    Hanmantpuri,    Kiaunpuri,    and    Rampuri  ;   and    among 
rumen  Champagin,    Chumheligiri,    and    Fiilgiri.      Thny   have     no 
irtitiinieS.     They  have  four  divisions,  Bnn,   Kh;lrti,  Giri,  and  Puri, 
of  whom  eat  to^^ether.     Kxcopt  a  few  BAnsand  Girls  none  are 
ied.     They  are  dark  and  lean.     The  men  wear  a  red  ochre  loin 
Bhouldercloth,  and  some  of   them  wear  only  a  loincloth  about 
inches  brood  and  two  feet  long.     The  women  wear  a  white  robo 
tutpNUsinf^tbe  skirt  back  betwe«>n  theirfuet.  Tbeyhavono  bonsod, 
inerally  live  in  t^i tuples  and  monasU^rifs.  Their  daily  bjodiarice, 
millet  bread,  pulse,  and  vef^^tabluh'.  They  out  He^h  and  drink 
to  excess.      Many   wear  a  nnrklacre  of  ritdnihtli  lOleocarpus 
ktos  Lcrrios.     They  aro   ^uiu-nils^juio,  idle,  iuteuiperate,  and 
nclmn.     I'hcir   main  catling   is  to  wander  frum   house  to   house 
ing.     Tlicy  are  idlo  and  pass  their  time  in  talking,  sleeping, 
dnuking  iJnUuj  or  smoking  liemp  and  tobacco.     Almost  their 
iv  is  i}(L  (4  'w.)  a  uioulli  fur  bluhuj.     They  prcteml  to  bo 

VUr>  ->  and  carry  a  livg  with  llieui  and  on  imago  of  llauiimau 

ibuy  ibiily  worship.     They  tio  not  observe  the  sixteen  Jian^Zrurs 
imoutit.     When  a  uuiu  wishes  to  become  a  Gosdvi  his  bead 
cltMin  shaved,  he   is  anointed  with  oil  and  water,  a  Oosflvi  blows 
ita  bis  ears  and  says  Om  aoham  that  is  1  am  he,   meaning  that 
tUioa^ul  and  the  univetve  aro  one,  and  ho  becomes  a  Gosjlvi.     Tho 
buried  sitting.     Tlioy  are  not  bound  together  by  a  feeling 

takti  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  on  the  whole  ai^e  a   falling 

dial 

Gondtialga'rB  am  returned  as  numbering  about  150.     They  aro 

Hanilhjw  Ijy  ijutttj  and  are  found  iu  Dharwar,  JJuukApur,  Ilangal, 
•"«jt^i,  Kalghutgi,  and  Uon.  They  aro  V(»tikriea  of  tho  goddess 
AtUlihav^ni  or  TuljaMjavAni  of  Tuljilpur  iit  Siitara.  Three  or 
'ov  of  Uiom  go  begging  daily,  ouu  of  thorn  with  a  double  drum  la 
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his  hand  J  another  with  a  one-stringed  inatrument  called  rhaudJci, 
a  third  carrjring  a  torch,  and  a  fourth  a  jolgi  or  wallet  and  a 
cowrie  necklace.  They  uiug  aud  perform  a  gondhal  or  confosed 
dance  and  extort  alms  in  the  name  of  the  goddess  Ainba. 
In  retoTQ  they  bless  the  givers  and  give  them  a  pinch  of 
turmeric  powder  called  Umndnr  which  is  sacred  to  their  godda<t8. 
When  called  by  Mar^tha  Br&hmans  or  Marflth^,  they  go  to  their 
houses  and  perform  the  yondhal  ceremony  for  a  whole  night  and 
are  well  fed  and  paid.  Their  home  tongue  is  Marathi  but  they 
speak  Kanarese  with  the  people  of  the  district.  'Hie  names  in 
common  use  among  men  are  Haumanta,  Satv^ji,  and  Yellappa  ;  and 
among  women  Bharmava,  Yellava,  and  Yemnava.  Their  eumamee 
are  Garod,  Guru>  Pachangi,  and  Wagdc.  Their  family  goddess  ia 
Amba  or  TuljSbhavAni  of  TaljApur.  They  have  no  divisions. 
They  are  tall  and  strong.  The  men  wear  a  loin  and  shouldercloth, 
a  long  robe,  a  cap  covered  with  cowrie  shells  which  are  sacred  to 
their  goddess  Amba^  and  shoes  ;  and  the  women  wear  a  robo  and 
bodice  like  other  Mardtha  womea  They  live  in  dirty  aud  ill-cared 
for  thatched  houses.  They  are  great  eaters  and  bad  cooks.  Their 
daily  food  is  Indian  millet  bread  pulse  and  vegetables,  and  their 
Bpecial  holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes  and  flesh.  They  are  excessively 
fond  of  intoxicjiting  drinks.  The  men  wear  brass  ear  and  Huger 
rings  and  necklaces  of  sheila,  aud  the  women  wear  silver  armlets 
and  toe  riugs,  and  nose  rings  of  brass  wire  and  false  pearls.  They 
are  hospitable  and  even-tempered,  but  dirty  and  idle.  Their  main 
calling  is  to  beg  and  to  perform  the  gondhal  ceremony.  Their 
calling  is  declining  as  people  do  nut  ask  them  to  perform  the  gondhal 
BO  often  as  they  used  to  do.  When  a  gomlhal  ia  to  bo  performed  the 
Gondhalg^rs  are  sent  for,  fed,  and  paid  for  dancing  and  singing. 
The  giver  of  the  dance  asks  friends  aud  relations.  The  Gondhalg&ra 
keep  singing  and  dancing  the  whole  night.  Abont  five  in  th« 
morning  one  of  the  Goadhalis  becomes  possessed  with  the  goddess, 
dashes  from  one  place  to  another,  jumps  and  dances  with  frantic 


'  The  chaudki,  which  is  Mcred  to  Amba  or  Tulj&bhav&ui  cotuista  uf  : 
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ID 


A,  A  iioUow  rODnJ  cylinder  uf  Wood  or  metAl,  about  a  foot  louj;  &iij  six  oreiahtinchtf 
broaJ  :  B,  a  rtmnd  nnd  Bolid  rod  about  tventy  inches  long  mid  an  inch  thick  tixed  in 
the  uutside  of  the  cyhnder.  Une  end  of  a  catgut  Rtrins  is  fixed  at  the  point  C  lu  the 
centre  of  the  iiiaide  uf  the  cylimler  A,  oqU  the  uthcr  end  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  rod 
B  at  the  point  I).  The  ('oudliali  holds  the  cylinder  under  his  leftana  with  the  rod. 
Upwards  he  strikes  the  string  at  the  [inint  F<,  with  a  wootlen  pio  held  bMwecD  the 
thumb  and  the  two  first  fingers  of  tlir  ri{;ht  hniid.  Every  ntroke  civea a  Bound  Uke 
pluck  ptuct  and  this  scrven  .is  an  aceonipooinicnt  to  the  GoudtinHs  ainraug  the  praliM 
of  the  coddese  Amba  or  TuljabhuvAoi.  'Die  cfmudki  is  M'orahippud  liy  ilic  votarfc* 
nf  the  deity,  with  turmeric  [wwdijS',  rudpowdcr,  sandal  i>aste,  flowen,  iiucetiae,  lijihUr 
and  tood. 
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Bkergy,  and  foretells  future  events.    The  people  fall  at  his  feet  one 

by   otie,    and   each  makes  him  a  present  of   i    anna    H'l.).     Tlie 

Gondhalg^r  then  takes  a  lighted  torch  and  touches  his  own  body  all 

over   with  the  lighted  end^   but   without  doing  himself  any  harm. 

He  rubs  the  brows  of  all  present  with  the  fcurmBric  powder  ofifercd 

%>  the  goddess.     At  the  close  of  the  dance  the  leading  Uoudhalg^r 

takes  an   uniewn  bodice  about  eighteen  inches  broad  and  three  feet 

long  and  holds  two  ends  of  it  in  front  of  the  image  oE  TuljfLbhavAni 

and  a»k8  the  hoslcsB  who  will  hold  the  other  two  ends.     To  hold  the 

ends  df  the  bodice  is  considered  a  high  honour  and  the  host  and  his 

wife  discofis  whether  she  or  one  of  her  daughters-in-law  is  to  enjoy  it. 

At  last  one  of  them  is  told  to  step  forward  and  holds  the  two  ends  of 

Uie  bodice  between  the  Goudhalgdrand  herself.     The  bodice  is  then 

fioraed  into  the  uhupb  of  u  cradloj  und  iu  this  cradle  a  wooden  doll 

» laid  and  rocked  for  a  few  seconds.     The  Uoudhalg&r  then  takes 

the  doll  out  of  the  bodice  and  lays  it  with  a  little  turmeric  powder 

ifi  iho  girl's  lap.     He  asks  for  her  hnsband's  name  and  she  gires  it, 

and  after  falling  before  the  idol  she  retires.     This  ceremony  ensures 

thi?  birth  of  a  son  before  the  year  is  ovor.     Aft-or  this,  the  torches 

that  were  lit  during  the  night  and  placed  before  the  goddess  are  put 

oat  in  a  rnp  full  of  milk  and  clariticd  buttitr,  and  the  gondhal  ends 

ftt  :iLnut  balf'past  SIX  )u  the  morning.     They  rank  among  lower  class 

is;  high  class  Mardthds  consider  it  below  their  dignity  to  eat 

L.r  ui^rry  with  them;  low  class  MarAthis  sometimes  eat  at  the  same 

tine  as  the  Gondhalg&rs,  but  sit  at  a  distance.     They  generally  live 

*     d  gathered  by  begging.     A  hut  costs  alwut  £1  lU*.  (Ri.  15) 

iM      A  birth  costs  about  ill   (Rs.lO),  a  marriage  about  £10 

-  a  girl's  coming  of  agi.'  aliout  lO/r.  (Rs.  h),  and  a  death 

:..  iKa.  4).    They  are  very  religious,  respect  Brdhmans,  and 

them  to   conduct   their  marriages.     Thoy    keep    the    leading 

^u  holidays  and  also  the  Miisulmsn   Moharrav^.     They  go  on 

^    mage    to    the    shrines    of    Tuljabhavilni     in    S^tdra    and  of 

TnUamina  in   Belguum.     They  have  no   spiritual   teacher.      They 

imfesB  not  to  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  or  soothsaying.     On 

Uie  birth  of  a  child  its  navel  cord  is  cut,  and  a  dinner  is  given  to 

cute  people,  and  on  the  serentli  day  the  child  is  named  and  cradled. 

Ko  farther  coremony  is  observed  till  marriage.      A  day  before  the 

mdding  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  arti  nibbed  with  turmeric 

and  bathed,  and  on  the  wedding  day  they  arc  seated  on  a  raised 

Mit>  6ve  married    womuu  whust*   husbands  are   alive   place   fmir 

ttrtlien  vessels  at  the  four  comers  of  the  seat,  and  pass  a  whito 

thfead  Gvc  times  round  the  vessels.     The  village  astrologer  oomus 

nod  makes  the  bride  and  bridegroom  stand  opposite  each  other,  tlio 

bndo  fscing  west  and  the  bridegroom   facing  east.     He  holds  a 

•hilc  cloth   between  them,  repeats  sacred  hymns,  and  throws  red 

nee  on  their  heads.     A  caste  feast  is  given  and  the  ceremony  is 

over.    They   bum    their  dead.     Child    and    widow  marriage  and 

my    are  allowed,   and    polyandry   is    unknown.      They   are 

together  as  a  body.     Social  disputes  are  settled  by  castemen, 

y  one  disobeying  their  decisions  is  pat  out  of  caste.     Caste 

ity  is  steady.      They  do  not  sond  their  ohildrua  to  school, 

0  to  DO  new  pur&uits,  and  arc  a  falling  claaa. 
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HoIaVars  aro  returned  as  nmuberiug  about  S80  and  as  foaiM 
iill  ovur  the  district.  The  foundor  of  the  dims  iu  wiid  to  havo  beeU' 
a  lume  beggar  who  weul  about  i-idiug  ou  a  bullock.  IIo  held  a 
btiU  in  his  hand,  which  he  ran;^  in  front  of  overy  bonso  in  tba 
street,  repeated  the  gt^uealugy  oC  each  (amiiy,  and  in  return  got 
alms.  The  present  Uel&rars  thouf^h  not  lame  follow  tfacir 
founder's  example.  They  speak  Telu^u  at  home  and  KdnaresO' 
abrtmd.  The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are  HalgAppOa 
Mallilppa,  Nftgappa,  and  Niuf^appu  ;  ami  umoug  women  BaBava, 
JIulgova,  and  Nagava.  Thoy  have  no  surnames.  Their  only  familjr 
deity  is  the  goddess  Hulgeva  whose  shrine  is  at  Hulgi  near  Uospetk 
in  Bellari.  They  have  no  divisions.  They  are  weak  and  dirty.  Tha 
live  in  dirty  ill-cared  for  honacs  with  mud  walls  and  thatched  mofe«. 
They  are  great  eaters  «ud  bad  cooks.  Their  daily  food  is  Inditui 
millet  bread,  vegetables,  bamni-ind,  chillier?,  salt,  onions,  and  garlic. 
Their  special  holiday  dishes  are  rice,  milk,  coarse  angar,  and  bnttOT, 
and  the  flesh  of  shocp,  piffs,  or  fowls.  They  are  excessively  fondl 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  men  dress  in  n  loin  and  shoal dercloth,  a 
shurt  coat,  and  a  headscarf,  and  the  women  in  a  long  robe  and  bodies 
without  passing  the  skirt  botwoon  the  feet.  Both  men  and  womeii 
aro  dirty  in  their  dress.  They  have  no  stock  of  clothes  either  for 
ordinary  wear  or  for  special  occasions.  The  men  wear  copper  or 
brass  ear  and  6nger  rings,  and  the  women  besides  ear  and  6ngop 
rings  wear  silver  armlets  and  wristlets,  glass  bangles,  and  a  nose-pia 
called  mugti  They  are  honest,  even-tempered,  hospitftble,  andi 
Qinlerly  but  idle  and  dirty.  ITiey  rank  with  other  beggars.  They 
spend  nothing  either  on  food  or  on  clothes,  A  house  costs  tbcni 
alH)ut  £2  10«.  (lis.  25)  to  build.  A  birth  costs  them  about  2».  (Re.  1), 
a  marriage  about  £2  IO.t.  {lis.  25),  a  girFs  coming  of  ago  about  4e. 
(Rs.  2),  a  pregnancy  about  2«.  (He.  1),  and  a  death  about  10«.  (Ra.  5)* 
They  do  not  respect  Brdhmans  and  conduct  their  own  cereinonios. 
They  keep  the  leading  Hindu  holidays.  Thoy  have  no  (fuim  or 
spiritual  teacher.  Thoy  believe  in  sorcery  witchcraft  and  S'Kjthsaying. 
As  soon  as  a  child  is  bom  a  little  coarse  sugar  mixed  in  castor-oil  ia 
dropped  into  its  moulh  and  the  navel  cord  is  cut.  The  after-birth 
is  put  into  an  earthen  vessel,  sprinkled  with  rcdpowiier,  incouse  ia 
burnt  before  it,  and  it  ia  buried  on  the  spot  whore  the  child  was 
born.  The  mother  and  the  child  are  bathed.  On  the  fifth  day  tho 
child  is  named  and  cradled.  Two  two-feot  long  sticlu  arc  struck 
iut<j  the  ground  about  three  feet  apart,  two  ropes  are  tied  to  them, 
and  a  d(mbled  piece  of  cloth  is  thiviwu  over  tlio  ropcjK  and  made  intoa 
hiillow,  and  the  child  is  put  into  the  cloth  and  rocked  as  if  iu  a  cnullu. 
When  a  marriage  is  settled  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  rubbed 
with  turmeric,  bathed,  and  made  to  sit  ou  a  blanket  sproad  on  a 
raised  scat.  Yellow  threads  are  tied  round  the  riglit  %vristB  of  tbo 
brido  and  bridegroom,  grains  of  red  rice  are  thrown  over  them, 
a  feast  is  given  to  friends  and  relations,  aud  the  ceremony  ia 
over.  When  a  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  bathed  and  made  to 
sib  apart  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  day  she  bathes  and  ii 
considered  pure.  Births  and  deaths  cause  no  impurity.  Child 
und  widow  luarnage  and  ]MjlygiLmy  aro  practised,  and  polyandry  ia 
unknown.    Thoy  aru  bound  together  by  a  aLroug  custo  fceluig. 
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^Hilir  aoeSal  dispntea  arc  settled  by  a  majority  of  castomen  and 
^^v  ooo  who  disobeys  tho  decision  is  put  out  of  caste.  Thoy  do 
^Hsend  tbbir  boys  or  girls  to  school,  taku  to  no  new  pursuits,  and 
^Hs  steady  class. 

^^Sbetrida'saa     or     Devda'sas     literally     God     Sorvants, 

Oainbtirinjf  iilxml  forty-five,  arc  a  ciinis  of  waudoring  beg'gars  who 

are    found   scattered    over  tho    district  iu  small  numbers.     Tlieir 

aaoe«ta>rs  oro  eaid  to  havo  como  from  Kndnpu  in  Madras  to  gain 

a  livelifaood.     Their    home   speech    is   KAnarese.     The  names    in 

eommon   oao  amonEf  men  arc  BhimdAg,  GangAdAs,  RangadAs,  and 

TiEQinAdAs ;   and  among-   women    Rangava,    Tirami,    Yengerarama, 

aad   Yenkava.     Tlicy   have  no  surnames.    Their  chief   gods   are 

VenkatAramann  of  Tirupati  in  Madras,  MAruti  of  Kadarmandali  in 

RAuebennur,  and  ManjunAth  of  Udpi  in  Kanara.     Thoy  have  no 

diTisions  or  bimily  stocks.     A  KahotridAsa  may  bo  known  by  his 

Strang?  dress.     A  streak  of  white  earth  or  goffichnndan  stretchoa 

&om   the  tip  of  the  nose  to  tho  middle  of  the  brow,  with  a  rod 

mark  in  the  middle  of  tho  white  streak.     He  wears  a  turban  of  two 

lonff  strips  of  cloth  twisted  together  like  a  rope,  a  long  coat  falling 

lORte  knee,  a  pair  of  trousers,  bnisa  ear-rings  containing  false  pearls, 

tiraaa  wristlets,  and  several   necklaces  mode  of  sweet  basil  wood. 

Ho  holds  throe  or  four  handkerchiefs  and  a  bundle  of   peacock 

feathors  in  his  loft  hand^  cavers  his  back  with  the  skin  of  a  tiger  or 

deer,  and  hangs  round  his  neck  a  circular  plate  about  three  inches 

in  fliamuUir  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  containing  an  image  of 

the  monkey  god   llanumAn,  a  leather  vmllet  on  his   shoulder   to 

rcc(*ive  the  alms  giveu  to  him,  and  a   conch  shell  on  his  right 

slioaldcr.    From  his  right  wrist  bangs  a  gong  about  a  quarter  of 

ao  inch  thick  and  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  in  his  right  hand  he 

lioId«  a  ^anlci  or  a  round  piece  of  wood  about  six   inches  long  and 

'!■!  diameter,  to  strike  the  gong.     Ho  goes  from  house  to  house, 

iFig  the  gfiug,  blowing  tho  shell,  repeating  the  names  of  his 

nd,  and  begging  alms.    Tho  Kshetridiiaas  arc  like  ordinary  low  class 

n^i^'rvAr  Hindus.     They  have  no  fixed  homes.     Their  daily  food  ia 

1  millet  bread,  onions,  garlic,  salt,  chillies,  and  vegetables, 

:*i:'i  liipir  holiday  dishes  are  the  same  but  of  better  quality.     Thoy 

C41  the  flesh  of  deer,  sheep,  fowls,  and  fish  whenever  they  can  afford 

It  dn  not  use  intnxieating  drinks.     The  women  dress  in  a  robo 

jdice  without  passing  the  skirt  of  the  robe  back  between  their 

iomt,  Tho  men  wear  brass  ear  and  finger  rings  and  tho  women 
bniM  ear  and  finger  rings  and  a  nose  ring  called  mugti.  The  dress  of 
h«ith  men  and  women  is  very  dirty.  Thoy  are  honest,  oven-tomporcd, 
'  i^Uble,  and  idle.  Their  main  calling  is  begging.  They  eat 
from  Hnihmans,  VaishyAs,  and  Jains.  They  keep  most 
miln  holidays.  Their  house  goods  are  worth  about  4s.  (Rs.  2). 
binh  costs  about  2m.  (Re.  1),  a  marriage  about  £5  {Us.  50),  agirKa 
iming  of  age  abont  -W.  (lis.  2),  a  pregnancy  about  28.  (Re.  1), 
'a death  about  lOif.  (Rs.  5).  They  respect  BrAhmans  and  call 
to  oondnct  thoir  marriage  and  other  ceremonies.  They  make 
-••3  t'»  Vonkataraniana  at  Tirupati.  Their  spiritual  teacher  is 
.  linav  Hrahman  named  TjUAcharya  who  livtjsat  Benares,  and 
W  whom  thoy  pay  homage  whenever  he  visits  them.     They  beliovo 
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in  sorcory,  witchcraft,  and  soothsaying.     They  do  not  keep  thfl 
sixteen  regular  sanskdrs  or  Bacraments.     As  soon,  as  a  child  is  " 
its  nave!  cord  is  cnt  and  the  after-birth  is  pnt  in  an  earthen  ves 
and   buried   outside   of   the   house.      The   child  is  anointed  with 
castor-oil  and  bathed  in  warm  water.    On  the  thirteenth  day  the  child) 
is  put  into  a  cratUt)  and  named.   Nothinf^  further  i»  done  till  marria_ 
Ou  the  day  fixed  for  marriage  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  rubbed! 
with  turmeric,  anointed  with  cocoanut  oi!,  and  bathed  in  warm  water,  j 
They  are  seated  on  a  raised  sest,  and  friends  and  relations  aroj 
invited  to  witness  the  ceremony.      The  village  astrologer  come 
recites  verses,  and  throws  red  rice  on  the  pair.    All  present  also 
throw  rice^  and  betelnut  and  leaves  are  handed  to  the  guests, 
the  eveniog  a  marriage  dinner  is  given  and  the  ceremony  is  on 
They  burn  their  dead.     Birth,  monthly  sickness,  and  death  caoael 
impurity  for  nine,  three,  and  five  days.     They  are  bound  togotha 
by  a  strong  caste  feeling.    Social  disputes  are  settled  by  men  of  theil 
caste,  and,  if  the  decision  is  not  obeyed,  the  offender  is  put  out  oC 
caste.      They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  take   to  no 
now  pursuits,  and  are  a  falling  cla.-;a. 

Jogerus  or  Jogis,  originally  Yogis  that  is  meditators,  a  class  of 
singing  beggars   are   returned   as   numbering  about   520   and  as  I 
found  all  over  the  district.     They  are  said  to  be  very  old  settlers,] 
Tho  names  in  common   nse  among  men  are  Bhaira,  Durga,  and  I 
Sidda;  and  among  women  Durgava,  Nimbava,  and  Ranava.     Their) 
houi-e-gods  arc  Bhairu  whose  chief  shrine  is  near  Katn^giri,  and! 
Siddhoshvar.     They  speak  a  rough  incorrect  Kilnarcse  as  well  as  I 
Marithi.     They   have  four   divisions    Bhairi-Jogis,    Kindri-Jogis, 
Paman-Jogis,  and  Tawar-Jogis.      Tho  Bhniris  and  Kindris  cat  and] 
marry  with  each  other  j  the  Tawars  and  Pamana  are  separate.     Inl 
appearance  Jogis  differ  little  from  Budbndkis.     They  live  in  dirty  f 
ill-cared  for  thatched  houses.    They  keep  dogs,  fowls,  and  sheep, 
aud  sometimes  oxen  to  carry  the  soft  slate-like  stone  wbich  thej 
make  into  stone  vessels.    They  are  great  eaters  and  had  cooka  ( 
Their  ordinary  food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  pidse,  and  vegetables,  I 
and  their  special  holiday  dishes  are  sweet  cakes  made  of  wheat-flour, 
coarse  sugar,  and  pulse.     They  eat  the  flesh  of  hares,  ahoep,  fowls,  j 
fish,  deer,  and  crabs,  but  not  of  cows  or  pigs.     They  drink  liquor  I 
whenever  they  can  afford  to  buy  it  The  men  wear  a  loin  and  shonlder"  I 
cluth,  a  jacket,  and  a  headscarf,  and  the  women  a  robe  and  bodies  | 
without  passing  the  skirt  of  the  robe  between  the  feet.    Their  supply 
of  clothes  is  got  by  begging.     The  men  wear  car  and  finger  rings 
and  necklaces  of  glass  and  brass  beads,  and  the  women  ear,  finger, ' 
nose,  and  toe  rings,  glass  beads,  necklaces,  and   brass  and  glass  I 
bangles.     They  are  even-tempered  but  dirty,  idle,  and  dishonest. 
Their  chief  calling  is  begging  and  they  sometimes  wander  about  the 
streets  and  carry  off  anything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.      They 
sometimes  protend  to  be  doctors  and  have  a  stock  of  roots  for  the  oura 
of  diseases.   They  aJso  occasionally  make  and  deal  in  fine  smooth  stone  | 
vessels.     Tho  stone  for  making  these  vessels  is  brought  from  the  I 
Kappat  hills  in   (radag.      Their  leading   holidays  are    Danara  inl 
September- October  and  Divdli  in  October -November.    A  family  of 
five  spends  about  S«  (Rs.  4)  a  month  on  food,  and  a  hut  costs  about 
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(Rs.  4)  to  build.  Tlioirhoaso  goods  arc  worth  aboal  £1  (Rg.  10). 
A  fiirth  c<'i~-is  aboat  U.  Od.  (12  as.),  a  luarriajifo  about  £4  (lis.  40),  a 
^' . !  s  ^  II  II  i.,^  uf  age  about  is.  {Rs.  2),  and  a  death  about  Sff.  (Its.  4). 
I  !:•■;,  ri -i"  I  t  Br&hmfins  ftTid  cal!  thoin  to  conduct  their  marriage 
ftr>  !!ji  irn.--.  Their  funeral  rites  are  ]>erfonHod  by  men  of  their  own 
casto.  Thoir  spiritual  teacher  or  gum,  Bbairiudth  by  name,  ia  Ru.id 
Uy  lire  od  the  Biklagauiith  hills  near  RatUHgiri.  They  wurahip  the 
cillogo  deities  Dayamava  and  Dargava,  and  believe  in  witchcraft, 
*'jr:KTy,  aud  soothsaying.  As  soon  as  a  child  la  born  they  cut  its 
Eiavi'l  i;.ipd  and  blithe  the  mother  and  child.  On  the  fifth  day  tho 
i,»'-Al-.iti^:t  Sarhi  is  worshipped  to  secure  long  life  to  the  child,  and 
nn  the  soveiith  day  the  child  is  n^med  and  cradled.  A  day  or  two 
t-i-fi'ro  the  marriage  a  abcep  is  sacrificed  in  honour  of  their  family 
and  a  foast  ia  ^vcn  to  friends  and  relations.  On  the  marriage 
"bo  brido  and  bridegroom  are  rubbed  with  turmeric,  bathed,  and 
le  to  sit  on  a  raised  scat.  A  Brdhman  priest  and  five  women 
boee  first  husbands  are  alive  tie  yellow  threads  round  tlie  bride'a  and 
corn's  right  wrists  and  thruw  grains  of  red  rice  on  their  heads. 
,  esate  feast  is  given  and  the  ceremony  ends.  The  dead  are  buried 
nd  on  the  fifth  day  cooked  food  is  offered  to  the  deceased  at  the 
ftTB.  Child  and  widow  marriage  aod  polygamy  are  allowed  and 
>lnadry  ia  uokuown.  They  aro  bound  together  by  a  strong  caste 
eliog.  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  incu  of  the  caste,  and  any 
rae  who  disobeys  the  decisions  ia  driven  out.  They  do  not  send 
their  boya  to  school,  take  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  falling 
class. 

Ealsaligars  are  returned  as  nombonng  abont  1000,  and  as 

Qtid  mostly  in  DhfirwAr.    They  originally  lived  in  iBell^i  and  seem 

Bve  come  to  thia  district  about  fifty  years  ago.      Their  homo 

Ls  Telugu  and  they  speak  KAuaroso  with  the  people  of  the 

ofc.     The  names  in  common   nso  among  men   are  IJhimiippa, 

Monestra,  and  Nilgestra;  aud  among  women  Bhimava,  Durgava.and 

Kif^va.     They  have  no  surnames.     Their  family  goddess  is  Yellava 

^who«e  chief  shrine  is  at  Savadatti  in  Belgaum.     They  havo  no  sub- 

jKrisions.   They  are  very  dark.    The  men  wear  a  turban,  a  waistcoat, 

1  a  loincloth.     They  gather  human  hair  aud  plait  it  into  ropoa. 

boy  pajis  one  rope  of  hair  several  times  over  their  left  shoulder  and 

dcr  the  right  arm  and  tie  a  second  rope  ronnd  the  right  arm  and 

to  it  several  strips  of  coloured  cloth.     The  women  wear  a  rob© 

ud  bodice  like  ordinary  lower  class  Ilindn    women.      The   men 

•  a  pair  of  iron  wristluta  on  the  right   wrist,  an  iron  armlet  on 

ke  left  arm,  and  rub  red  earth  on  their  brows,  shoulders,  and  eves. 

women  wear  brass  ear  and  finger  rings,  bracelets  and  glasa 

jlofl,  and  tattoo  their  foreheads  and  bands.     They  are  idle,  hot- 

npered,  dirty,  and  ill-behaved.     Their  chief  calling  is  begging  for 

Uma.     If  nothing  is  given  tUem,  they  cut  their  arms  and  other  parts 

I  their  body  till  blotxl  flows,  and  threaten  to  kill  themselves.     Their 

[huts  coat  about  2j.  (Re.l)  to  build.  A  birth  costs  about  In.  (8  ««.), 

marriage  about  £1     (Rs.  10),   a   girl's    coming  of   ago   and   a 

T  nothing,  and  a  death  about  2«.  (Re.  1).     Thoy  do  not 

'T^Imians  or  call  them  to  their  ceromonios.     Their  marriages 

'"ftfu  c^udactcd  by  their  spiritual  teacher  or  g^urw  and  thoir  other 
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ceremonies  by  men  of  their  own  caste.  Their  Bpiritual  tcachcrl 
called  VirupakahasvAmi  lives  at  Hainpi  in  Bell^i.  They  believaj 
in  witchcraft,  sorcery,  and  soothsaying.  When  a  child  is  bom  it»| 
navel  cord  is  cut  and  the  mother  and  child  are  bathed.  The  mother! 
is  given  some  liquor  to  drink,  cocoa-kernel,  coaree  sugar,  ging^i*!  &Q(i  [ 
pepper  are  poondod  together  and  made  into  balls,  and  for  three  davsj 
one  ball  a  day  is  given  to  the  mother  to  eat.  On  the  fifth  day  thai 
mother  is  bathed  on  the  spot  where  the  after*birth  was  buried.  Shoj 
offers  fiowera  turmeric  and  redpowder  to  water^  and  on  the  same  day! 
the  child  is  namud  and  cradled.  When  a  marriage  is  settled  they  J 
take  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  Haitipi  whero  their  spiritoal  teache 
performs  the  marriage  ceremony.  They  bury  their  doad^  and,  on  tfaol 
third  day  after  deatL,  carry  a  lighted  earthen  lamp  to  the  buriall 
ground,  set  it  on  the  grave,  and  drink  a  little  liquor.  When  thai 
lamp  is  set  on  the  grave  they  do  not  allow  the  Holayas  to  come  neorl 
or  look  at  it.  Child  and  widow  marriage  and  polygamy  arc  practised  [ 
and  polyandry  is  unknown.  'ITioy  are  bound  together  by  a  i^tronjpj 
caste  feeling.  Their  social  disputes  are  settled  by  their  spiritual  I 
teacher  or  guru.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  take  U>| 
no  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  falHug  class. 

Ua'salars    arc  returned  as    numbering    about    twcnty-thre©^! 
and  aa    found   in    Kod   and   Navalguud.     ITiey  generally  live  ia[ 
the  outskirts  of  towns  and    villages.      They  formerly  lived    at  I 
Penagomli   and  Hiudupur  in  Madras  and  were  driven  to   DbdrwArj 
by  the  famine  of  1876.    The  names  in  common  use  among  men  are 
Haxuuna,  Bhima,    and  Kfima,   and  among  women  Durgava  and 
Sangavo.    They  have  no  surnames.      They  speak  Tclugn  and  an. 
impure  and  indistinct  Kdnarese.    They  ore  wandering  beggars  and 
have  no  fixed  home.     Whenever  they  go  to  a  village  they  put  up  inj 
the  bouse  of  a  Midig^r  or  Mdng  for  a  week  or  two  and  then  go  toj 
another  village.     Tlipy  say  that  the  Md^ligiira  are  their  parents  and! 
that  they  have  every  right  to  live  on  thorn.     They  have  no  cattle  I 
except  one  or  two  asses  to  carry   their  goods  which  include  one  or 
two  blankets,  a  few  earthen  pots,  one  or  two  vessels,  and   a  wooden 
ladle  to  turn  the  food  while  cooking.     They  are  great  eaters,  nsing  | 
the  flesh  of  sheep,  fowls,  dead  bullocks,  cows,  buffaloes,  and  pigs.  J 
Their  daily  food  is  Indian  millet  bread,  pulse,  vegetables,  and  oesh, 
and  their  special   holiday  dishes  are  rice  and  sweet  cakes.     They ' 
are  excessively  fond  of  intoxicating  diiuks.     Tho  men  wear  short ' 
bret'chos,  a   waistband,  a  shouldercloth,  a  blaek  or    red    turban,  i 
and  shoes ;  and  the  women  a  robo  and  bodice.     They  ore  good- 
natured,  idle,  and  dirty.     Their  chief  calling  is  begging  especially 
from  M&digiirs.     Every  M^Ulig&r  family  feeds  them  and  gives  them  i 
Id,  to  J(i.  (^-|  a.)  in  cash.    They  occasionally  make  a  few  coppers  I 
by  practising    rope-dancing,    but   they   will   not   dance   unless    a 
goloBmith,  a  carpenter,  or  a  blacksmith  is  present.    Their  food  and 
clothing  costs  them  nothing  as  they  live  by    begging.     Their  hooae  i 
goods  are  worth  about  4s.   (Ks.  2).    A  birth  costs  about  6d.  (4  as,)  j 
and  a  boy's  marriage  about  £3  (Rs.  30)  including  £1  \2s.  (Rs.  16) ' 
given  to  the  girl's  parents.    Their  family  god  is  \  enkataramana  of  \ 
Timpati,  who  is  represented  as  a  man  wth  fonr  hands,  the  npper 
right  hand  holding  the  cltakru  or  discus  and  the  upper  left  the  shanfeha  I 
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«r  coach.  Thoir  family  deity  is  Dargara  the  goddess  of  cholera.  They 
Torship  no  other  BMhTnanic  gods,  show  no  respect  to  Brihmans, 
md  do  not  call  them  to  conduct  their  ceremonies.  They  act  as 
'"»wn  priests.  They  have  no  spiritual  toacher  ajud  never  mako 
magt^s.  As  soon  nsa  child  is  bom,  to  keep  oS  Bickuess  its 
mioA  are  branded  with  a  rod-hot  noedlo  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
the  child's  navel  cord  is  cut,  and  the  child  and  mother  are 
htfiied.  On  the  third  day  a  ceremony  called  iraia  is  performed 
when  a  fowl  is  killed  and  ita  flesh  eaten  with  other  food,  and  on  the 
fifth  day  the  mother  is  ready  to  travel.  When  a  marriage  is 
attfod.  a  day  before  the  marriage  the  images  of  Durgava  and 
Vfinfcata raroana  aro  worshipped  and  a  dinner  called  devaratra  is 
giw?n  to  members  of  the  caste.  On  the  wedding  day  the  bride 
ind  bridegroom  are  mbbed  with  turmeric,  bathed  in  hot  water,  and 
made  to  Bit  on  a  blanket  spread  on  a  raised  seat.  A  long  pieoe  of 
Ibread  is  tied  round  6ve  earthen  pots  and  round  the  right  wrists 
«f  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  grains  of  rod  rice  aro  thrown  over  the 
pair,  a  marriage-dinner  called  dkarinta  is  given  to  friends  and 
relations,  and  the  ceremony  is  over.  When  a  woman  comes  of  ago 
Bh«  is  made  to  sit  by  hereself  for  four  days.  On  the  fifth  day  she  is 
bathed,  and  is  made  to  tonch  either  a  bdbhul  tree  or  a  rut  Calotropis 
gigantea  bosh  and  is  pure.  This  is  repeated  after  every  monthly 
'■-  noes.  Birth  and  death  cause  no  impurity.  The  deatl  are  bnrisd. 
he  6fth  day  after  a  death  a  fowl  is  killed  in  honour  of  the  dead 
4k&d  its  fiesh  is  eaten  by  members  of  the  deceasoH's  family.  This  fowl 
dinner  is  their  only  funeral  rite.  Child  and  widow  marriage  and  poly- 
gamy are  practised  and  polyandry  is  unknown.  When  a  woman 
commits  adultery  her  husband  and  caste  people  moot  together,  abuse 
^fc«r,  lay  a  stone  on  her  head,  and  tell  her  that  she  may  go  wherever 
^^■lie  chooscsL  At  the  same  timo  they  allow  women  who  have 
^^Bommitted  adultery  to  marry  again  in  the  caste.  Social  disputes  are 
^^■rttled  by  men  of  the  caste  and  any  one  disobeying  their  decisions 
^^%  pat  out  of  caste.  Thoy  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school.  They 
Iftke  to  new  pursuits,  but  are  a  falling  class. 

Satanis,  also  calleil  Chdtdlis,  Kadris,  Samagis,  and  Suragis*  are 

»  small  community  of  lower  class  Hindus  who  mark  their  brows  with 

» narrow  yellow  upright  line  between  two  broad  yellow  lines.     In 

Mfcisnr  they  are  the  priests  of  Holayis  and  are  believed  to  bo  the 

foUowers  of  Chaitonya,^  and  probably  they  t^ke  their  name  either 

from  Cfaaitanya  or  Satdoana  property  Sandtana  one  of  Chaitanya's 

diidpleB.     They  neither  marry  nor  oat  with  other  castes.     They  eat 

from  no  one  but  a  Brahman.     Their  chief  god  is  Venkataramana. 

ask  Brdhmans  to  perform  their  marriage  and  other  ceremonies. 

are  tall,  dark,  and  strongly  made,  and  especially  the  women 

clean  and  neat.    They  live  on  alms  and  do  no  work.    They  bum 

dead.     In  Dhdrwdr  it  is  very  unlucky  to  meet  a  Satdai.     Any 

fflie  starting  on  business  who  meets  a  Satdni   goes  home,  bows 

More  his  guardian,  sits  for  a  time,  and  makes  a  fresh  start. 

.'Bin^iUyBOK,  1.344. 

P* Ohaitanya  wiu  a  VMshiuv  Kh'fpons  lofonocr  wlio  flounahtd  Id  Boiigftl  ahoat  the 
— '-'-^  «E  tliv  nUUwnUi  coatury. 
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Va'ggaya's,  devotees  of  the  god  MailAr,  nnmbcring  about  700, 
aro  found  chiefly  in  RAnebennur.  Members  of  any  cwte  mclndinjp 
BniUuiuus  can  become  VdggayAs.  In  social  matters  each  VAggaya- 
follows  the  rnlcs  of  his  own  caste.  The  DbArwAr  Vag'gayda 
diiler  £i-um  the  Vdghias  of  Jejuri  in  Poona  in  almost  no  respacfe 
except;  that  in  Dharwiir  there  i»  no  claHs  of  femnlo  dovotoea  corre- 
fiponding  to  the  Jojuri  MutUh.  When  a  man  in  paraaauce  of  a  Tow 
wishes  to  become  a  VAggava  he  goes  and  t«Ils  his  winh  to  the 
pitjdri  or  chief  worshipper  of  the  god  MailAr  ut  Gudgudddpur  iO' 
ilanebennar.  The  ptijiin'.  invests  him  with  the  dress  of  a  Viiggiiya, 
takes  him  before  the  god  Mailar,  and  gives  him  6/iami«'r  or  turmeric 
powder.  Fronk  that  dny  the  devotee  is  called  a  V&ggaya,  barks  at 
pooplo  like  a  dog,  and  bcga  for  obns.  The  V&ggaya  can  be  known 
by  hia  dress.  He  \vear9  a  blanket  or  himhal,  a  loincloth  or  lawjffU^ 
and  a  hcadseai'f  or  rumfil.  He  ties  one  or  two  hells  and  pieces  oE 
tiger  and  heiir  skins  round  his  waist,  and  hangs  from  one  of  hiai 
shoulders  a  deerskin  bag  to  hnld  bhandtir  or  turmeric  powder. 
Thoy  give  the  powder  to  the  people  they  meet  and  in  return  ask  for 
money.  They  wear  cowrie-shell  necklacoa  and  hold  in  their  bands 
a  brass  or  wooden  bowl  to  receive  alms.  Brdhmans  who  in  fol' 
filment  of  a  vow  become  VAggnyas  dress  like  other  V&ggay£ii  bat 
do  nob  biirk  in  public,  and  when  the  l^jnn  of  their  vow  is  over  they 
doff  the  Vdggaya's  dress  and  go  home.  Vdggaya  women  wear  tho 
ordinary  lower  class  Hindu  robe  and  bodice.  Bul-h  men  and  women 
are  dirty  and  untidy.  Most  of  tliem  speak  impure  Kdnaroso  and 
live  in  flat-roofed  houses  with  walla  of  sun-burnt  brick  and  mad.. 
Their  houses  are  dirty  and  ill-cared  for.  They  are  honest,  good- 
natured,  and  hospitable,  bnt  dirty  and  idle.  Their  main  calling 
is  to  bark  like  di>g»  at  all  who  come  on  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  the  god  Mailar  and  to  beg  for  alma.  They  sometimes  go  bogging, 
all  over  the  district.  Their  condition  is  declining  as  people  are 
much  less  open-handed  than  they  used  to  bo  in  giving  them  alma. 
Their  food  charges  are  small,  as  they  live  on  what  they  get  by 
begging.  Their  birth,  marriage,  coming  of  age,  pregnancy,  anw 
death  charges  vary  according  to  the  caste  to  which  each  Vaggay& 
family  belongs.  The  family  god  of  the  Vaggayas  is  Mailar  whoee 
chief  shrine  is  at  Gudgnddiipar  near  Rllnebennur.  Both  Brahman 
and  low  class  Ytiggayas  respect  Brahmans,  and  call  them  to  condnct 
their  religious  rites,  and  the  Lingiiyat  Vaggayas  call  Lingayat 
priests.  In  rites  and  customs  each  Vaggaya  follows  the  rales  of  bis 
own  caste.  Except  Brahman  V^gayfis  all  have  some  special 
VAggaya  ceremonies.  On  the  bright  tenth  of  Ashvin  or  October- 
November  a  great  festival  with  thousands  of  pilgrims  is  held  in 
honour  of  the  god  Mailar  at  Gudguddiipur.  On  these  occasions  the 
VAggayAs  calling  themselves  KudarJavarus  or  horsemen  como  to 
the  temple  trotting,  jumping,  and  running  like  horses  with  large 
whips  in  their  hands.  Each  gives  himself  several  smart  cuts  with 
his  whip  at  each  cut  calling  J^Ialhari's  name  and  through  the 
power  of  bis  name  feeling  no  pain.  On  the  same  day  some  of  tho 
Vaggayas  t^ike  a  long  iron  chain,  fasten  one  end  to  a  post  in  the 
temple^  and  the  other  end  round  their  own  neck,  and  giving  a  violent 
jerk  snap  the  chain,  by  the  might  of  Malhdi-i.     lu  GudguddlSpar 
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of  Holaya  V^ggayils  have  a  ronnd  bar  of  solid  iron 
br  ftiet  long  and  one-third  uf  an  inch  thick.    One  end  of 
ihB  bar  is  beaten  flat  till  it  is  about  an  inch  broad  and  is  made  very 
ikirp.     A  member  of  the  officiating  family>  for  the  families  t&ke 
Iba  duty  in  turn,  forces  the  Hbarp  point  of  the  bar  into  one  of  his 
calres  and  draws  the  bar  through  the  hole.     He  next  forces  into 
the  wonod  a  round  wooden  peg  abont  nine  inches  long  and  throe 
ffoikriers  of  an  inch  thick  and  draws  it  through  to  the  other  side.     Ho 
\*'>iu}r^  the  wound  with  a  littlo  hharnidr  or  turmeric  powder,  and  pierces 
:'t  palm  near  the  wrist  with  an  iron  noedle  about  a  tonth  of  an  inch 
liucK  and  a  foot  long.     The  point  of  the  needle  is  passed  about  two 
inelies  through  the  back  of  the  hand.     To  the  upper  end  of  tho  ueodio 
acmis  bar  is  fastened,  and  in  the  crosu  bar  five  upright  bars  are  set. 
BKh  of  the  uprights  is  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  cloth  dippod  in  oil, 
and  lighted,  and  the  V'llggaya  standing  at  the  entrance  of  MalhAri's 
ople  waves  the  6va  lights  round  the  god.     When   tho  waring  is 
he  falls  before  the  god,  pulls  the  needle  from  his  loft  hand,  and 
pa  ihat,  through  the  might  of  Malh&ri,  ho  feols  no  pain.    Theso 
oiea  arc  performed  throe  times  a  year,  on  th©  bright  tenth  of 
or  Octooor-Kovember,  on  the  dark  ninth  of  the  same  month 
|>ut  a  fortnight  later,  and  on  the  February  -  Miu'ch  or  Mugh  full- 
On  iho  dark  ninth  of  Ashmn  or  October-  Nm'embor  tJio  god 
Dn  to  a  spot  at  some  distance  from  the  temple,  on  a  brass  or 
wooden  horse,  with  lighted  torches,  and  dmms  and  horns.    Thousands 
IMlow  the  gixi  throwing  at  hira  plnntaioa,  flowers,  and  datea,  and 
Vigg»y.'tq  Bun-ound  him  barking  at  the  top  of  their  voice.     On  all  the 
three  fL^stivals  hundreds  of  women,  csjxjcially  of  the  lower  claaaes, 
t  to  the  temple  to  fulfil  their  vows.     They  bring  a  c/ioncAi  ormany- 
*  wallot   with  botelnuts,  leaves,  cloves,  cardamoms,  lime,  and 
iQ  and  toll  tho  jtujdri  or  chief  worshipper  that  they  have 
to  olYer  tbo  bag  and  its  contents  to  the  god  and  that  they 
.  tu  fulfill  their  vow.     Tho  ministrant  demands  from  each  a  f 60 
[ !«.  (S  a.".),  and,  after  receiving  the  fee,  takes  each  of  them  one  after 
tKe  other  into  tho  idol's  room  and  scats  her  on  IVfalhari's  cot.     The 
^voman  offers  the  bag  and  its  contents  to  Malbilri,  falls  1>6fore  him, 
Bi]  comes  out     As  this  tow  is  a  breach  of  tbo  Hindu  rulo  that  a 
'voioau  must  give  l>etel  to  no  one  but  hor  husband  strict  women 
lliink  it  diBgrn^cEuI  and  never  mako  it.     VAggayAa   seldom  send 
I  tbnr  children  to  school,  they  take  to  no  now  pursuits,  and  on  the 
|'vk>lfi  are  a  falling  class. 

Depressed   Classes  according  to   the  1881   constis  included 
Bttis  with  a  strength  of  43,6Ul  or  5'59  per  cent  of  the  Hindu 
The  details  are : 
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Bhangis,  or  Scavengers,  are  returnotl  as  numbering  aboat  ei^ty^ 
foar  and  aa  found  in  Dfadrw&r,  Bankdpnr,  Htibli,  and  Gadag.  They 
do  not  form  a  separate  caste,  and  are  eitlior  Musalmana  or  low 
caste  Uiudiis.  They  aro  tall  Rwarthy  and  lean.  They  dross  like 
HoIayAs,  and,  with  regard  to  religion  and  customs,  follow  tho 
rules  of  the  caste  to  which  they  belong,  that  is  the  HindnH  follow 
the  practices  of  low  casto  Uindus  and  the  MuBalmans  of  low  casto 
MiisaluiauK. 

Dbors,  or  Tanners,  are  returned  as  numboring  abont  270,  and 
jis  found  all  over  the  district.     They  speak  impure  KAnareso.     Tho 
Dames  in  common  nse  among  men  are  Dev&ppa,  Lakshmdppa,  and 
SidAppa  ;  and  among  women  Baaava,  Chinava,  and  Ndgava.    .Thoy 
have  no  surnames.     Their  family  god  is  Sankleshvar  whoso  chief 
shrino  is  in  the  NizAm's  country  between  Sholiipur  and  Kaly&a. 
They  have  three  divisions,  Dhors  who  tan  skins  and  sew  leather 
bags,    Hindnst^ni     Dhors    who    make    horses'  grain-bag^,    reins, 
and  all  other  leather  work  for  horses  and  bullocks,  and  Budaligir 
Dhors  who  make  budalis  or  dnbbcrs  that  is  leather  vessels  for  oil  and 
clarified  batter.     The  membora  of  these  subdivisions  neither    oat 
together  uor  intermarry.     They  are  dark  strong  and  muscularand 
are  like  the  local  HolayiSs  or  Mhirs.     Their  expression  is  nnpleasing, 
the  eyes  are  largo,  the  nose  high,  the  lips  thin,  and  tho  cheeks  gaunt. 
They  live  in  small  tiled  or  flat-roofed  houses  with  walls  of  sun -burnt 
brick  and  mad.     Their  houses  are  very  dirty  and  iti-cared  for.     Their 
daily  food  is  Indian  millet  bread  and  vegetables,  and  on  holidays  they 
eat  Kweot  crakes,   flfiHh,  and  rice.     The  tanning  Dhora  eat  tiesh  by 
stealth  though  they  profess  not.     The  harnes-s  and  leather-jar  Dhors 
eat  flosli  of  all  sorts  excr^pt  swine,   which  thoy  avoid  because  it  is 
said  they  were  once  Musalm^ns.     They  uso  intoxicating  drinks.     Tho 
men  dress  in  a  loin  and  shouldcrcloth,  a  headscarf,  and  shoes  ;  and 
the  women  in  a  robe  and  bodice  Nvithout  passing  the  skirt  of  the  robe 
back  between  tho  feet.     The  men  wear  ear  and  finger  rings,  and  the 
women  ear  finger  and  nose  rings,  wristlets,  and   armlets.     Their 
main  calling  is  tanning  leather  and  making  leather  bags.     Thoy  work 
from  morning  till  evening  except  two  hours  at  noon  for  m^a  and 
rest,  and  are  helped  by  their  women  in  their  work.    A  family  of  fivo 
spends  about  16s.  [Rs.  8)  a  month  on  food.    A  boose  costs  aboat 
ilO  (Rs.  100)  to  build  and  their  house  goods  are  worth  aboat  £1  10a 
(Rs.  15).    A  birth  costs  about  10s.   (Rs.  5),  a  marriage  about  £10 
(R«.  100),  a  girPs  coming  of  age  about  lOw.  (Rs.  5),  and  a  death 
about  .£1  (Rs.  10).      They  are  religions,  respect  Ling&yat  prieBts, 
and  call  them  to  conduct  their  religions  ceremonies.     Their  family 
god  is   Basavcshvar,  and  they  also  worship  the   ling  but  do  not 
wear   it  like  other  Lingdyats.      They  keep  the    leading    Tlinda 
holidays  especially  i7o/i  in  April  and  i^itvt^i  in  October-November. 
Their  birth  marriage  and  death  ceremonies  differ  little  from   those 
of  other  LingAyats.     Girls  are  married  cither  before  or  after  thoy 
come  of  age.     Widow  marriage,  divorce,  and  polygamy  are  practised^ 
and  polyandry  is  unknown.    They  are  not  bound  together  as  a  body. 
They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  and  on  tbo  whole  oro  a 
falling  class. 
Holaya'8,  or  MhArs,  also  called  Jambus,  numbeiTng  aboat  1 1 ,700, 
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fonod  all   over  the  diBtrict.    They    have  no  memory  of  any 
tier  settlement  and  ara  probably  one  of  the  earliest  classee  in  the 
rid     They  say  that  the  6rst  Uolaya  was  named  Jaiubu.     At 
time  men  were  wretched  and  unsafe,  living  on  an  earth  that 
syed  on  the  face  of  the  waters.    Jambu  made  its  foundations 
sure  by  bnrying  his  sou  alive.     In  reward  for  this  sacritico  the 
earth  was  called  Jamhudvipa  or  Jambu's  land.     Tho  Holayas  hold 
that  they  were  the  first  owners  of  the  land  and  chat  tliey  wereouatod 
by  tho    hij^^her  oastea.     Holayas  generally  live  in  the  outskirts  of 
tovoa  and  villages.     Their  home  speech  is  KAnarese.     The  names 
in  oommon  use  among  men  nro   Hanma,  Ninga,  Hudm,  and  Yella; 
and  among    women   Elasava,    Hanmava,    Dur^va^   and    Udchava. 
Their  family  goddesses   are   Dayamava,    Durgava,   Udchava,    and 
Vellava.     They   have  two  divisiona  Holay^   and    Potrajas.    They 
are  strong,  dark,  and  dirty.    They  live  in  dirty  ill-cared  for  flat- 
roofed   hou.sus  with  walls  of  sun-bumt  brick  and  mud.     Their  daily 
Ibod  is  Indian  millet  bread,  pulse,  and  chillies.     They  carry  off  dead 
Gows,  baffaloes,  and  bullocks  from  the  villagers'  cattle  shed^  eat 
inpir  flesh,  and  return  the  skins  to  the  owners  who  sell  them  to 
ifAra.    They  are  exceasivoly  fond  of  liquor.    The  men  wear  a 
jijiii   and  shouldercloth,  a  jacket,  and  a  blanket,  and  the  women  a 
robe  and  bodice  without  passing  tho  skirt  of  the  robe  back  between 
the  feet.     The  men  wear   ear  and  finger  rings,   and   the  women 
finger  rings,   armlets,   bracelets,   and   toe-rings.     Those    of    their 
wonen  who  are  Busavis  or  Lingdyat  temple-women  unlike  married 
mmsn   wear  Hugs  on  their  great  toes.     Tliey   are  hardworking, 
hospitable   and  orderlv,    but    so  dirty  that    llolaya  is  a  common 
Dhirwar  term  for  a  sloven.     Their  main  calling  is  carrying  dead 
Boimals,  making  sandals,  and  labouring,  especially  at   harvest  time. 
A  femUy  of  6ve  spends  about  16#.  (Rs.8)  a  mouth  on  food.     A  house 
flottBaboat  l:;3  (Re.  30)  to  build.    A  birth  costs  about  2s.  (lie.  1), 
a  narriago  about  £3  (Rfi.  30),  a  girl's  coming  o£  ago  about  'U. 
(Rs.  2),  and  a  death  about  10«.   (Rs.  rj).      Must  of  them  neither 
Vdriihip    Srahmanic    gods   nor    call    Brahmans    to  conduct  thoir 
oirriages.    Tliey  keep  the  Hindu  holidays  of  IloUhunvi  and  Ugddi 
in  Maroh-April,  Nihjjianckami  in  July-Augnst,  Dasara  in  October- 
Korember,  andDiVJ/i  in  November.    They  make  pilgrimages  to  the 
akriaoof  Yellamma  in  Bclgaum.     Their  spiritual  teacher  or  gunt 
ta  a  man  of  chuir  own  caste  named  BalbasAppa  who  liree  in  Bollari. 
are  groat  believers  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  soothsaying, 
bna  child  is  bom  its  navel-cord  is  cut  and  buried  in  the  front 
I  of  the  house.     A  stone  is  laid  over  it  and  the  mother  and  rhild 
ibnthed  upon  tho  stone.     On  tho  fifth  day  Indian  millet  is  cooked 
iuto  iliick  gruel,  a  small  stone  is  kept  in  the  lying-in  room,  and 
pQtui  the   stone   five  lumps   of  Indian  millet  gruel  are  set  on  a 
'"'Bof  cloth  which  has  been  dipped  in  turmeric  powder  and  water. 
five  lu  m  ps  of  porridge  and  a  little  coarse  sugar  are  served  in  five 
Wf  and  fivo  women  whose  tJrst  husbands  aro  alive  are  askad  to 
Ellio  food.     On  the  ninth  day  five  sorts  of  grain,  Indian  millot, 
V«n  Cajanus  indicua,  hcsru  Phascolus  mungo,   wheat,  and  madki 
Woius  aconotifolius  are  boiled  together  and  soasoned  in  a  little 
piliand  five  women  whoso  first  basbaudaare  alive  are  called  and  fed 
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with  Indian  millol  gruel  and  coarse  sujfar.  Tho  women  by  the  cUJ 
in  H  cradle  and  sing.  On  the  twenty-ninth  d»y  the  child  i-  *  ' — *- 
tlio  temple  of  their  goddess  Udchava  and  is  liiid  before  tht> 
pujdri  orministrnnt  cuts  a  betel  loaf  in  the  ehnpo  of  h  jkut  • 
and  with  them  goes  tliroug'li  the  t'orm  of  cuttiui^  the  ch' 
whether  it  is  a  boy  or  agii'l.  They  ask  fcho  iniuistnhnt  tn  linJ  irm 
tho  goddess  what  name  uhonld  be  given  to  the  child.  Tho  miiu^iMl 
consults  the  goddess  and  sits  qoiet  for  a  while.  He  then  M^Uf 
utters  a  niuno  and  that  name  is  ^nven  to  the  child.  Flowers,  tinlH^ 
and  rt'dpowder  are  luid  befi)rethe  gtxltltas  nnd  all  go  hona 
day  or  on  some  future  day  tho  hair  on  the  cliild's  head  is  cot 
further  ceremony  is  performed  till  man-ia^e.  W  hon  a  rai 
settled,  the  bride  is  given  a  domy  of  £2  (Ka.  20)  and  «agtf 
betel  are  banded  among  horfrienda  and  relatioiiA.  Or:  •'  ^  -  -J^— 
day  the  bride's  party  go  to  tho  bridegroom's.  If  tha  I 
fihe  goes  walking ;  li  she  is  not  of  age  she  is  tftken 
they  draw  near  the  boundary  of  the  bridegroom's  n 
and  moot  them  with  two  plates,  one  with  lighted  lamps  aniiljir 
with  burning  incense.  Both  plates  are  waved  ronnd  tho  bri^  J 
her  party.  Tho  bride's  party  also  wave  lamps  and  incense  rooiilil 
bridegroom's  party  and  they  come  togrtther  Ui  tho  bridegroom'*^  Hi 
bride  and  bridegroom  arc  seated  in  the  marriage  shed  on  a  bhuhltl 
a  Cholvddi  or  Liug^yat  em  hi  um -bearer  repeats  m&rriage-nn% 
throws  red  rice  on  tho  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  ties  the  luny  tfariA 
ronnd  tho  bride's  neck.  A  feast  is  given  to  friends  and  idtfitf 
and  the  ceremony  is  over.  When  a  girl  comes  of  ago  she  is  imit^ 
sit  by  herself  for  three  days  and  is  fed  on  boiled  rico  uuxf*d  witli  coa» 
kernel  scraping  and  coarse  aagar.  On  tho  fourth  day  she  is  tokaH 
a  bdb/nd  tree  and  made  to  touch  it  with  her  right  hand.  Shatttf' 
conies  home,  bathes,  and  is  purified.  AVhen  a  married  perm  lift 
the  body  is  carried  sitting  in  a  strong  cloth  to  tho  boriklgi^ 
and  placed  in  the  grave.  When  it  is  soated  in  the  gnn*  dl; 
Chelvidi  or  LingAyat  emblem-bearer  washes  it«  face,  rube  if  ^" 
white  ashes,  puts  a  small  piece  of  gold  worth  IJr/.  (I  »t)  c 
mouth,  and  fills  the  pit  with  earth.  The  bodj  of  a  Basavi  or 
dovofcee  is  buried  with  tho  same  rites  as  the  body  of  a  marritd 
The  unmarried  dead  are  takeu  to  the  grave  in  a  lying 
sitting  posture  and  buried  without  washing  the  fnoo,  ^pplyiif 
ashes,  or  putting  a  piece  of  gold  in  the  month.  Aft^^r  a  hiiik\ 
death  the  family  are  impure  for  eleven  days.  When  A  " 
has  one  or  more  sons,  besides  daughtere,  he  gives  his  daog- 
marriage  to  proper  bridegrooms.  When  he  has  no  sons  he 
one  of  his  daughters  a  Busavi  and  keeps  her  in  his  hoosc  to  1^*4 
him.  To  make  a  Holaya  girl  a  Basari,  on  a  lucky  d 
taken  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Udchava  with  flower  ...^. 
and  betolnuts  and  leaves.  The  pvj'dn  or  ministrant  of  tb»  _ 
worships  the  idol,  ties  a  lucky  thread  of  gold  and  glass  hta& 
the  girl's  neck,  rubs  her  brow  with  white  oowdung  ashes,  sod 
her  that  she  h^s  been  made  a  Basavi  and  from  that  day  m  fnel* 
thecourtezan.  From  that  day  she  maintainH  her  parejit^acJi?* 
on  the  idol  on  great  days  and  drives  off  the  flips  from 
a  fan.     After  the  death  of  her  parents  she  inherits  tbtit  j-  > 
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her  dangfatcrs  are  given  in  marriage  into  good  familiea.    Tlie 
!ol«y»s  HIV  bound  together  as  a  body.     Their  social  disputes  are 
settled  by  their   headman,  tho  Chelvfldi,  and  some  loading   men 
[  tho  caste,  and  any  ono  who  disobeys  their  decision  is  driven 
Caste  authority  is  steady  among  them.     They  do    not  send 
)ar  children  to  schoo],  take  to  no  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  steady 
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PoTRAJAs    or  Buffalo   Kings,    are    a   class   of   Holayas.      The  Potrt^jw. 

of  the  origin  of  their  name  is  that  their  ancestor,  in  the 
lise  of  a  Br^Junan,  became  the  husband  of  Dayamava  an 
Qationofthe  great  goddess  Laksh  mi.  They  lived  together  for 
dveral  years  and  hafi  children.  At  Dayamnva's  request  the  Holaya 
brought  his  mother  to  their  house.  As  they  were  eating  some  of 
Dayamava's  swcotmeats  tho  mother  said  to  the  son,  How  like  this  is 

Ka  roasted  buSolu  tongue.  Dayamava  finding  how  she  had  boon 
^ivedaud degraded, burnt  herhonso,  slew herchildi'eu. and  pursuing 
?  hnsband  who  had  taken  tho  form  of  a  buffalo  killed  him.  The 
descendants  of  the  husband  are  called  Potr^jds  that  is  Buffalo 
Kings.  They  are  a  small  body  and  are  found  in  only  a  few  vUlagee. 
')u  Dayaniava's  fairs  which  last  for  eight  days  the  Potrijds  are  sent 
On  one  of  the  eight  days,  several  male  buffaloes  representing  the 
aya  who  married  Dayamava  and  a  nnmber  of  sheep  representing 
b  children  are  slaughtered  before  the  dei^.  The  officiating  Fotrdja 
rs  open  tho  throat  of  a  lamb  with  his  teeth,  and  drinks  its  blood. 
'Dn  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  in  a  state  of  stark  nakedness,  he  carriea 
'>:>okcd  rice  on  his  head  all  round  tho  villnge,  throwing  away  a  little, 
'bnd  aUughlcring  a  sheep  at  each  of  its  corners.  On  his  return  ho 
f^TBceives  a  large  share  of  the  slaughtered  buffaloes  and  sheep.^  In 
f  )thcr  rrflpect.s  PotrajAs  do  not  differ  from  Holayas. 

tKotega'rs  are  i-etumed  as  numbering  about  1162,  and  aa  found  KoUffdrs, 

K)h^rwiir,  Bankjipur,  Ildngal,    Karajgi,  and  Hflnebonnur.     They 
lerally  live  in  the  outskirts  of  towns  or  villages.     They   speak 
iDpnro    KAnurese.     Tho    names  in  common  use   among   men   ore 
^anjivippa,  Hanmappa,  and  Ninga ;  and  among  women  Niii  and 
itangi.     They  have  no  snrnnmoH  and  no  divisions.    They  are  like 
nyas,   dark  strong  and   mnscular.     They  live  in  small  dirty  and 
iredfor  straw  huts.  Theirdaity  food  is  Indian  millet  brcodjlndian 
I  grael,  and  a  few  of  the  poorest  vegetables,  and  even  thoao 
'  get    by  begging.    They  eat    all     animal  food  and  drink  all 
DCatiug  liquors.     Tho  men   wear  a  loin  and   shouldercloth,  a 
Iscarf,   and  a  blanket.     The  women  wear  a  robo  without  pussiug 
Iskirt  between  the  legs.     They  are  idle  dirty  and  quarrelsome. 
'  main  calling  is  bogging,  and  thoy  oLK'asionally  work  for  biro. 
(a  caste  they  rank  with  Holayas  aud  MAdigars.     As  they  live  by 
^^ging    their  food  costs    them   almost   uothinK-     They   have   no 
dress.     A  birth  costs  them  about  l^ii.  (1  a.),  a  marrie^e  about 
.  20)f  and  a  girl's  coming  of  age,  a  pregnancy,  and   a  death 
ling.     They   have  no  family  gods  and  no  priests.     They  do  not 
ct   Br&bmans,   Liingayats,  or  other   priests,  aud  du  not  call 
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them  to  conduct  ibcir  marriages.  They  act  as  their  ovrn  priests 
during  their  curcmonies.  They  have  no  spiritual  teacher  and  no 
hcilidnjs.  Thuy  believe  in  sorcery,  witchcraft,  aud  nouthsaviog. 
When  afflicted  with  any  disease  or  misfortnne  they  ^  to 
Ling^yat  priest  iu  tlio  village  of  Kutnasauahalli  in  FIAngal  and  ask 
his  advice.  Ho  gives  them  an  euchanted  lemon  to  cat  and  aome 
as1i«s  to  rub  over  their  body,  and  the  KotcgArs  believe  that  eating 
tbe  lemon  und  nibbing  the  ashes  remove  their  sickness  and 
other  mi»f(jrtunes.  In  their  marriages  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  seated  on  a  blaukuu  spread  ou  a  raised  seat.  The  ntste  [leople 
innet  and  call  in  a  loud  voice  Dhuri  yerita  may  that  is  The  marriage 
lias  taken  ))lace.  A  few  grains  of  yellow  rice  are  thrown  over  tha 
bride  and  bridegroom,  a  cnsto  dinner  is  given,  and  the  ceremony 
is  over.  The  dend  are  buried  and  no  funeral  ccivmonies  aro 
oliservod.  They  aro  bound  together  as  a  body,  and  their  social 
ditjputes  aro  sotlled  by  men  of  their  caste.  Casio  authority  is  said 
to  be  growing  weaker.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school, 
take  to  no  new  pursnits,  and  on  the  whole  aro  a  falling  class. 

Ma'diga'rs  oi  Ma'ngS  are  returned  as  numbering  about  27,500 
and  as  found  all  over  the  district  'i'hey  do  all  the  leather  work 
required  for  field  purposes,  and,  iu  relorn,  are  allowed  to  takei 
away  all  cattle  that  may  die  in  hnsbandnieu's  houses  and  receiro 
gifts  of  grain  during  harvest  time.  They  generally  live  on  the- 
outskirts  of  villagoa  :ind  towns.  Their  home  speech  is  Kiin.irese^ 
The  names  is  common  use  among  men  are  Durgappa,  Fakirlippa, 
llanutappn,  and  Yella;  and  among  women  Dayamava,  l)urgara» 
Liugnvn,  and  Yellava.  They  have  no  surnames,  and  are 
known  by  the  names  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  wbich  they 
live.  They  liavo  two  divisions  MddigAra  and  Ast&dai-us.  They  ar» 
strung,  dark,  and  ugly.  'ITiey  live  iu  dirty  ill-cared  for  flat-roofed 
honsea  with  walla  of  mud  and  sun-burut  brick.  They  are  groab 
eater.K  but  bad  cooks.  They  eat  the  flesh  even  of  dead  cattle, 
and  are  excessively  fond  of  intoxicating  drinks,  The  men  dress  id 
a  loin  and  shouldercloth.a  cuat,  a  headscui'f,  and  u  blanket;  and  tho 
women  in  a  robe  and  a  bodice  without  parsing  the  skirt  of  tho  rol» 
between  their  feet.  They  use  local  hand-woven  cloth.  Tho  men 
wear  ear  and  finger  rings  and  waistchuins,  and  the  women  ear  and 
nose  rings  and  silver  armlets.  They  are  hardworking,  but  dirty, 
dishoueist,  quarrelsome,  and  ill-beliaved.  Their  main  calling  is 
working  in  leather.  They  work  From  morning  till  evening  except  fcwo 
hours  for  meals  and  a  midday  rest.  The  articles  they  make  aro 
always  in  good  demand,  but  their  intemperance  and  the  largo 
sums  they  spend  on  marriage  and  other  ceremonies  keep  most  of 
them  in  debt.  A  family  of  &ve  spends  about  \2s.  (lis.  G) 
miinth  on  fiM)d.  A  honse  costs  them  about  .£2  10«.  (Us.  25)  to 
build,  and  the  value  of  theii*  house  goods  is  about  £1  (Rs^  10).  A. 
marriage  costs  them  about  i6  (Rs.  60].  aad  a  death  abont  6*. 
(Us.  3),  They  are  religious.  Their  family  gods  are  Maitar  and 
Hanmant,  and  their  family  goddesses  are  Dayamava,  Durgava,  and 
Yellava.  Their  chief  hoildays  are  lloUhmvi  and  Vtjatlx  in  March- 
April,  NdQpanr)tat»i  in  August-Keptember,  Dtusara  in  October- 
November,   and    Diifdii  in    November.     Thoy   have    no   ^nru 
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ipiritikal  teacher.  They  profess  not  to  believe  in  sorcery, 
witchcmll,  or  soothsaying.  Un  the  fifth  day  after  a  birth, 
ft  fcnst  is  given  to  friuuds  and  relations,  and  on  tho  seventh  day 
the  child  is  named  and  cradled.  Ko  otber  ceremony  is  performed 
liU  miuriaf^.  Whoa  a  marriage  is  settled  they  ask  tho  villuj;^ 
ttlroluger  to  find  out  a  lucky  Jay,  and  give  him  a  small  preneut 
for  bis  tronbta  On  the  lucky  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
m  Bested  on  a  low  woodcQ  stool,  a  thread  is  passed  live  times 
rraod  t^eiQ,  they  iire  rubbed  with  oil  and  turmeric  and  are  bathed. 
I  ends  of  their  robes  are  tied  together,  they  are  seated  on  rice 
~  on  n  raised  seat,  a  pieee  of  cloth  is  held  between  them,  and 
i  of  rod  rice  are  thrown  over  them.  A  large  dish  filled  with 
and  sweet  eatables  is  brought,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
id  iivc  other  women  whoso  first  husbands  are  alive  ore  made  to 
□ear  the  ditih  and  eat  together  out  of  it.  The  bride  and  bride- 
901  &ro  takeu  on  horseback  to  the  temple  of  their  family 
3e«s,  where  they  worship  the  goddess  and  return  home.  Mext 
»  ^last  is  given  to  men  of  tite  ca«tc  and  tho  cereinuny  is  over. 
The  dead  are  either  burnt  or  buried,  and  on  the  fourth  day  after 
^Kdlh  a  &heep  is  killed,  it«  Uesh  Ls  oiTert-d  to  the  spirit  of  the 
dnul,  and  a  fesat  is  given  to  men  of  the  cast>e.  Social  disputes  are 
etlkd  by  a  majority  of  caste  people,  and  any  one  who  disobey.^  tho 
eision  is  driven  oat.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school, 
no  new  pursuits,  and  are  a  steady  class. 

DABUS  are  a  class  of  Mad  igars  w  ho  are  set  apart  to  dance  before 

tabuse  the  goddess  Dayamavii during  her  ^ir.     When  they  dance, 

ofch  men  and  women  wear  long,  curiously  worked,  and  dirty  gowns. 

I  women  dauce  and  the  men  hang  largo  drums  round  their  necks, 

and  make  a  horrible  noise.     One  of  tlieni  called  Kanigia 

to  represent  tho  brother  of  the    llolaya  who  married 

ftva  under  false  proteuces  and  was  killed  liy  lier.     This  man 

ds  hefort^  tho  idol,  beats  bis  head  and  chest  and  shows  all  nigns  of 

Ignel,  and  curses  and  Ioa<]s  the  goddess  with  the  vilest  abuse.   A 

^'ry  few  families  of  this  class  live  scattered  o vcr  different  villages. 

TKoy  are  culled  (o  the  difloront  fairs  of  Dayamava  and  Durgava,  and 

I VB  paid    for  their  labour.     They   eat  but   do   not  marry  with  other 

jifioigars. 

Hoohiga'rs,  or  Shoemakers,  are  returned  as  numbering  about  220 

I  Mid  Its  foniid   in   Dharwtlr  and   Gradag.     They  make  now  shoes  for 

Brihroaiis,  bingayata,  an*^l  Musalm^ns.     They  do  not  make  sandals, 

I  Of  sit  by  the  roiid-side  and  mend  shoes,  which  they  say  is  tho  work 

if  a  Saouigir  the  Kanareae  term    corresponding  to  the  Marjttbi 

CbimbhAr.     They  do  not  make  ropes  or  other  leather  articles  used 

iti  Betd  work.     The  names  in  com  mon  nse  among  men  are  Gang&ppa, 

Gireppn,   Kimbnna,  Sankappa,  and   Yellappa ;  and  among  women 

"ingava,  Nilava,  NAgava,  Takava,  and  Yellava.     They  have  neither 

■wnwncs,   divisions,    nor    family   stocks.     A    MocbigAr    may    be 

Mown  by  his  dirty   clothes   and   oily    face.     The   women  are  still 

^l^we  dirty  and  ugly.     In  si/^,  shape,  and  strength   Mochig/irs  are 

B»c  Madigdrs    or  Samaears.     They  are  black-skinned  and  their 

LABreMiuD    is  dreamy.     They   speak   au   incorrect  and  iudiatincft^ 
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KAnarese.    Thcf  are  dirty  in  tlieir  habito,  idto,  ftnJ  qi 
Most  live  in  dirty,  antid/^  flAUroofed  hooBca.     They  ' 
nhbep  buffaloos  and  other  dotoestic  animals.     They  are  gnrfl 
bat  not  good  cooks.     Besides  grain  they  eat  animal  faoit 
on  holidays.     They  cat  the  flesh  of  hare,  deer,  ami ; 
have  been  killud  by   the  Mus&lmdti  Malla.     They  nev 
porky  or  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have  died 
They  arc  oxtrcmely  fond  of  intoxicatiDg  drinks.    Thi^ 
a  loin  and  shonlderclotb,  n  jacket,  and  a  headscarf ;  aod  \ 
a  robo  and  bodice.     Their  hobday  dress  does  notdiffr^f 
overy-day  dress  either  in   form   or   material,   and  l\»j 
store  of    clothes    either    for    daily  use    or    for   sptcnl 
Tho    men    wear  a    look  of    hair    on   the  crovm  of  tlHrl 
The  women  either  tie  the  bair  in  knots  or  wear  it  m  brwitl 
ruon   wear     brass  ear    and    fincrer  rin^   and    sWver 
The  women  wear  silver  armlets,  waistbands,  and  e»rnflp( 
gold  nose-pin  called  mugti.     Their  main  catling  is  to  i^iif*l 
and  weave  coarse  cloth.     Their  women  help  in  their  irafc. 
craft  is  floarishing  as  both  their  shoes  and  their  elotlil 
demand.     In  spite  of  this  they  are  in  debt.     Their  csftAJ 
low,  though  tbey  hold  tbemseh'es  higher  than  Ho1svb»,i 
and  M&digars,  and  do  not  eat  from  their  hands.    Th^  ^l 
the   hands    of  Brahmaus,   Ling&yata,   Mar&tb^<i,  Jftiu,  loAj 
high  classes  but  not  from  any  low   class  Hindus,  Mof 
Christians.     Almost  all  classes  hold  aloof  from  Mui'lugiln. 
at    harvest  time    when   they   take   to   field   work  tfao  ^* 
work  nt  shoe. making  and  weaviof?.     They  keep  the  ngslv' 
boHdays.     A  family  of  five  spends  14<.  to   IG».  (R«.  7*8)  ** 
on  food  and  £1  10.?.  (Ms.  15)  ayear  on  dress.     A  birtbo3!ts' 
(Bs.4),  a  marriage  about  £10(Rs.  100)ya  girl's  comiagof  ig»' 
(Rs.  2),  a  pregnancy  about  12*.  (Rs.  6),  and  a  death  aboul^ 
Their  chief  house  god  is  Baaavana.     lliey   respei:t  Btu 
call  them  to  their  marriages,  bat  have  no  family   "" 
make  pilgrimages  to  the  shnnes  of  M&hAm&leshat 
South  Bij^pnr  and  of  Gonepa  at  Homigi  on  the  frontier  of  ■ 
Presidency.      Their  spiritual  teacher  is  a  Ling&yat  j 
they  show  great  respect  when  he  visits  their  villages, 
return  blesses  them  and  prays  for  their  wel&re.    Tbsj' 
aorcery,  witchcraft,  and  soothsaying.     Their  special  oeW 
putting  a  new-born  child  into  the  cradle,  marriage, s  pf'** 
of  age,  pregnancy,  and  death.     Ou  the  thirtoenih  d»TiM**1 
a  few  friends  are   called   and   the  child   is  laid  in  d*  ^*'^ 
named,  and  friends  and  relations  are  feasted.     The  ifOfi<iri9' 
by  a  birtb  or  a  death  lasts  thirteen    daya.     Br&hxDUii*'*] 
to  their  marriages,  repeat  verses,  and  throw  red  rice  «  •* 
and  bridegroom,  and  in  return  are  paid  2«.  to  IOj,  (Ba-1-vJ 
other  ceremonies  of  rubbing  the  bride  and  bridegroom «fl^' 
tying  on  the  mttrriage  coronet  or  bashing  and  the  ^splfltl 
and  giving  feasts  are  the  same  as  among  other  low  claB» 
girl  comes  of  age  she  is  made  to  sit  by  herself  for  foQf* 
itxe  fourth  day  she  is  anointed  and  bathed  and  on  the  ssii>l 
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m  Bomo  future  Jay  she  is  sent  to  Htd  with  her  hnsbonJ.  Thoy 
tHiT  their  (lead  and  givo  the  usual  funeral  feaata  to  friendit  and 
nUtioas.  Child  and  widow  inorriagc  and  pnljganny  aro  practiBed, 
^  wd  polyandry  is  unknown.  They  divurce  their  wives  for  adultery 
aod  divtirx3(?d  women  remarry.  The  Mochigiirs  have  their  own 
iBrborSy  as  ordinary  barbers  will  not  shavo  them.  Thoy  aro  bound 
kjirt'ther  by  a  strong  caato  feeling,  minor  disputes  are  settled  by 
Qwto  people,  and  more  serious  questions  are  referred  to  the 
LLn^rAynt  teacher  SidayanavBrn  who  lives  at  Sirsangi  near  Ramdurg. 
If  hi!*  tlecisinn  is  not  obeyed  the  teacher  puts  the  offender  out  of 
P3_ito.  l.y  issuing  an  order  to  the  caate  people  to  hold  aloof 
\:  li   the  teacher  ia  |)aid  a  .small  Bum  as  a  fine   he  dropa 

u.  -,  -  „  cahes  and  holy  water  into  the  offender's  month  and  allows 
him  to  come  back.  Ca^te  authority  is  strong  and  steady  among 
ihem.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school^  and  take  to  no 
■ffir  porsuica  ;  still  th<iy  are  a  rising  class. 

Samaga'rs  or  Clia'mbha'rs,  are  returned  as  numbering  about 
".'.no  and  as  found  scattered  all  over  the  diatricb.     They  generally 
n  the  oatakirts  of  towns  and  villages.    The  names  in  common 
among  men  are  Dovana,  Dhankara,  Dy^manaj  and  FakirAppa; 
among   women   Bdlava,    NAgiwa,    Ilanava,    t>hankarava,   and 
pUbto.     Their    only    sarnauies    are    place  names.      The   names 
itar  gotls  arc  Uanuraan,  VJrabhadra,  and  Hasavdna,     They  have 
(f  diTiaions  nor  family  stocks.     They  apeak  impure  Kflnarese. 
rs  are  dirty,  ngly,  and  like  Holayas  and  M^digdrs.     They 
.rrolsome,  drunken,    and   untruthful.     Their    main   calling 
shoes  and  sandals  and  to  mend  old  shoes.     They  tan  tha 

leep,  but  not  of  cows  or  of  buffaloes.    They  earn  about  Qd. 

a*.)  a  day.     Their  craft  is  steady.     They  are  perhaps  the  lowest 
^ht  local   UiDdua  still   thoy  do  not  eat  from   the  hauils  of  Jingara, 
harbera,    Holayas,  or  Kotogars.     Their    busy    seasons    are    HoU- 
i«an   in  March. April^   Ndgpancliami  in   August -September,  and 
Duam  in  October-November.     During  the  rainy  season  they  have 
little  to  do.     They  keep  the  leading  Hindu  holidays     A  family  of 
live  spend  about  It)**.  (Us.  8)  ammith  on  food  and  £1  (Rs.  10)  a  year 
on  clothes.     A  bonsecoatN  alKJut  £5  (Ra.  50)  t(^)  build  and  Ik.  (8  rut.) 
niDonth  to  rent.     A  birth  costs  about  4«.  (Rs.  2),  a  girl's  marriage 
ftboot  £2   (K8.20),   and  a  boy's  £2  8ir.  (Rs.2i),  on  account  of  tho 
girl'*  dowry,  a  girl's  coming  of  age,    and  a  pregnancy  about   Os. 
(Ri.  3)  each,  and  a  deatli   about  8*.  (Rs.  4).     They    are  reUgious 
ttfid  reepect  both  Br&hmans  aud  Lingdyats.     They  call  Br&hmaus 
tocooduct  ihcir  marriages,  and  Ling&yats  to  conduct  their  funerals. 
TW  worship  both  Brahman  aud    Lingd^at    gods   and  keep  the 
letdbg  Hindu    holidays.    They  make  pilgrimages   to  the  shrine 
<ii  Yellamma,  who  is  represented  as  a  woman  sitting  on  a  raised 
»ett  with  weapons  in  her  hands.  They  have  few  ceremonies  except 
SI  iDuriages  and  deaths.     Child  and  widow  marriage,  polygamy, 
Md  divorce    aro    allowed,  but   not    polyandrj^     They  aro   bound 
together  by  a  strong  caate  feeling.     Social  disputes  aro    settled 
1*5  men  of  tho  caste.     They  do  not  send   their  boys  or  girls   to 
wWl,  tftko  to  no  now  pursuits,  and  are  a  btuady  chiss. 
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According'  to  the  1S81  census  Dh&rwdr  Musalmans  nambcrod 
100,600  or  ll'39porcentof  the  population.  They  iuclude  thirty-foiir 
classes  of  vrliom  nine  intermarry  and  are  separate  in  little  more  thna 
name  and  twonty-five  are  separate  marrying  among  themselves  only. 
The  oine  classes  who  intermarry  belong  to  two  groups,  four  genvral 
classes  Syeds,  Shaikhs,  Moghals^  and  Pathdns,  and  Hvo  local  clasaos 
Attars  perfumers,  Bedars  servants,  Bungsu-bar^  bracelet-makers, 
Kalaigars  tinsmiths,  and  Manyiirs  dealers  in  hardware.  Of  tho 
twenty-fivo  separate  communities  who  marry  among  themselves, 
seven  are  of  outside  and  eighteen  are  of  local  origin.  The 
seven  of  outside  origin  are  Bohor^  and  Mohmans  from  Gojar^-, 
Mukcris  and  Soud^ars  from  Maisnr.  and  Labbcys  from  tbo 
Malabar  coast  all  traders,  Gao  Kas^bs  beef  butchers  from  Maisar, 
and  Kdkars  labourers  and  puny-keepors  from  Afghiinistdn.  Of  the 
eighteen  separate  communities  of  local  origin,  two,  B&gbdas 
fruiterers  and  TAmbolis  betel  leaf  sellers,  are  tradesmen  j  two, 
Kanjars  and  PendharAs,  are  dealers  in  animals  and  labourers ; 
seven,  Oaundis  stone-masons  and  bricklayers,  Ldd  Kasftbs  muttoD 
butchers,  Momias  weavers,  Patvogars  silk  tassel-twisters,  PiojArfe 
cotton  cleaners,  ItangrcK  dyers,  and  Suikalgars  armourers,  ara 
craftsmen ;  five,  Bhatyar^  cooks,  Dbobis  washermen,  Haj 
barbers,  HalAlkhors  scavengers,  and  Pukhiilis  watermen, 
servants ;  and  two,  Kasbans  dancing  girls  and  prostitutes,  and 
Taschis  kettle -drummei-s,  are  musicians. 

Of  the  four  general  classes,  Syeds,  Shaikhs,  Moghals,  and 
Pathdns,  tho  Moghals  are  a  very  small  body.  Each  of  the  other  three 
includes  large  numbers  found  in  all  part«  of  the  district.  They 
are  ohiofty  local  Uindns,  tho  descendants  of  converts,  who,  on 
embracing  IsUra,  took  the  title  of  the  Syed,  Shaikh,  or  PaUian, 
under  whom  they  were  converted.  At  the  same  time  almost  all 
claim,  and  probably  most  of  them  claim  with  rightj  some  strain  of 
foreign  or  Upper  lidian  blood.  So  far  as  tbey  can  be  traced  the 
foreign  elements  seem  to  be  the  samo  as  those  noted  in  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Belgaum,  Arab  traders  and  merchants  who  sought 
employment  at  the  courts  of  Hindu  rulers ;  Turks  and  other  Upper 
Indians  who  conqnored  the  Decern  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  Abyssinian,  Arab,  I*ersian,  Afghan  and  Turk  settlors 
during  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Bahmani  1317- 1 490,  Bijdpur 
1489-168G.  and  Moglial  1C8G-1723  rulers,  and  finally,  and,  to  a 
larger  extent  than  in  Belgaum,  a  foreign  element  from  the  ooort 
of  Haidar  All  and  Tipu  of  Maisur  1760-1800.  As  iu  Belgaum 
and  other  parts  of  ■  tho  Bornbay-Kamutak  the  conversions  from 
Himlui.sm  aro  almost  all  a-scribed  either  to  Aurangaeb  (1086-1707), 
or  to  Haidar  and  Tipu  of  Maisur  (1760- ISOO).  The  well  known 
Koal  of  these  rolers  for  the  spread  of  Islam  seems  in  many  instances 
to  have  gained  for  them  a  credit  which  belongs  to  early  Arab 
missionaries  if  not  to  the  Bahmanis  (1347  - 1490)  ur  to  tho  Bijapur 


*  From  matoriola  supplied  by  Mr.  Syeil  D&ud,  Borabfty  Huiudi»lity. 
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kuj^  (1-189- 1686).    Except  a  fow  villaf»crs  nnd  craftsmen  who  talk 

Kinaregc  at  liomo,   the  borne  speech  of  the   members   of   the  foar 

fBoera]  classcts  \a  Uindast^ni,  with  a  lar^o  mixture  of  Kinarese  and 

larflthi.  Of  the  special  c-omraanitics  the  Mehmans  and  Bohonls  from 

Gnjar&t  speak  Catchi  and  Gujarati,  and  the  Jjabbejs  of  the  Malab&r 

roost  Mnlayalam.     The  members  of  the  main   body  of  Musatm&DS, 

nil  to  some  extent  of  the  separate  communities  of  foreign  origin, 

bsTe  more  marked  features  than  the  local  Hindus.    The  men  are 

larger- boned  and  sharper-featured,  fairer,  and  with  lighter  eyes ;  tho 

WDineu  nhuw  fewer  traces  of  foreign   bhxMl  and  in  many  caaea  can 

hardly  be  known  from  Hindus.     Musalmdns  of  all  classes  take  two 

meals  a  day,  breakfasting  about  ten  in  the  morning  on  millet  or 

bread  pulse  and  vegetables,  and  some  of  tho  rich  on  mutton  ; 

ippiiig  about  eight  in  the  evening  on  rice,  millet  bread,  and 

or    vegetables.     Somo   rich    townspeoplo    and    most   TtUoge 

■ju  lake  throe  meals,  the  rich  taking  a  breakfast  at   seven 

riirt'ftd,  eggs,  milk,  and  tea;  a  midday  dinner  of  rice    or 
(r  id  mutton  with  vegetables  ;  aud  a  supper  at  eight  at 

ni^„;  .  i    .,^.  ur  bread  and  pulse  or  mutton-curry.     Hasbandmen 
Ukc  a  cold  breakfast  about  seven,  a  midday    moal  in  the  Belds,  and 
i  sapper  on  reaching  home  in  the  evening.     All  of  the  meals  are  of 
BiUet   bread    and   pulse  with    a    good    allowance  of  chillies   aud 
tunarind.     Among  the    rich  the  chief  dish  at  public  dinners  is 
Kfv/7fli  a  dish  of   rice  and    mutton  prepared  with  clarified  butter 
;].Sron,  and  jirda  a  sweet  dish  of  rice,  sugar,  almouds,  clarified 
! ,  and  aaffi'on,  and  rdita  a  dish  of   cnras,  mustard,  and  salt, 
dinners  cost  £3  to  £5  (Rs.  30  -  50)  for  every  hundred  guests. 
^.e  poor  public  dinners  consist  of  puUio  a  dish  of  rice  and 
.utter,  and  diUcha  a.  curry  of  pulse  and  mutton,  and  cost 
1^  lu  X2  10s.   (Rs.  20  -  25)  for  every  hundred  guests.     The  richer 
bnilies  oat  mutton  daily  and  most  manage  to  get  cither  mutton 
w  beef  ou  special   occasions  and  on  the  Ramzdn  and  Bahar  Id 
itivals.     All    like    muttou    better    than    beef,    and  many  local 
mmnnities    will     ou    no    account    touch    beef.      Buffalo    meat 
■  eschewed  by  all.     Fowls  and  eggs  though  not  eaten  daily  are 
wed  by  tho  rich  once   or   twice  a  month ;    and  by  the  poor  on 
i^Bcial  occasions  whenever  they   can   afford  them.     Fish   though 
is  used  by  almost  all  MnsalmAns   without   objection.     The 
iple  food  of  all  classes  is  grain  and  pulse.    Among  the  rich  and 
ell-to-do,  perhaps  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  grain  m 
TV  use  is  rice,  wheat,  millet,  nnd  pulso  ;  and  among  tho  poor 
d  pulse.     The  monthly  food  charges  of  a  rich  Musalrafin 
of  Hve  vary  from  £2  to  £4  (Rs.  20-  40),   of  a  middle  class 
ly  from  £1  to  L\  lOs.  (Rs.lO-lo),  and  of  a  poor  family  from 
I.  lol-is.  (Rs.  4-7).     Water  is  tho  tisual   drink,   but   some   rich 
id  well-to-do  families,  since  the  ostabhshment  of  British  rnle,  have 
1  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee.     In  spito  of  the  religious  rule 
I  a  use  intoxicating  liquor  is  largely  drunk.     On  account 
ilieir  coat  imported  wines  ana  spirits  are  little  uwd  ;  tho  two  chief 
rinks  are  local, /(i</i  or  »indi  the  fermented  jnico  of  the  date,  and  either 
iknt  Bassia  latifolia,  or  date  spirits.     Most  craftsmen  and  many 
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mombors  of  the  main  body  of  Muaalmans  are  mnch  gircn  to  the  asQ 
of  liquor.  Of  other  stimulants  and  narcotics  tobacco  is  amokcd  b_ 
almost  all,  snuff  is  ased  by  some  of  the  old  and  by  the  trading  clasaesj^ 
and  opium  is  occasionally  used  by  some  craftsmen,  servants,  anc 
reli^ons  mendicants  who  also  smoke  ijdnja  or  hemp.  The  dress  o 
the  main  body  of  Musalniilns  of  Dharwar,  Uabli,  and  Savanur  is  much, 
better  and  more  strictly  Mnsalm^n  than  the  dress  of  the  Mnsalm^os 
of  other  parts  of  the  district.  It  includes  a  delicate  white  cotton 
turban  wound  in  correct  Masalman  fashion,  a  long  white  coat,  i 
long  Khirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers.  Some  of  thi 
Maahdyaks  or  PirzddiU  that  is  Saints'  eons,  and  Syeds  dross  in  a  long 
Arab  thuya  for  out-of-door  use,  and  an  overcoat  either  of  silk, 
broadcloth,  or  fine  muslin.  Their  women  generally  dress  in  the  Uinda 
robe  and  bodice  covering  the  back  and  fastened  in  a  knot  in  front 
with  short  tight  sleeves  ending  above  the  elbow.  Some  women  ol 
high  families  occasionally  dress  in  tight  ti*ousors  and  cover  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  with  a  scarf  or  odni  All  other  commnnlties  oE 
Musalm&UB  dress  in  Hindu  style.  The  men  wear  in-doors  a  hoad- 
scarf,  a  shirt,  and  tight  trousora,  or  a  waistcloth.  Ont-of-doora  on 
all  occasions  if  rich,  and  on  festive  occasions  or  holidays  if  middl 
claBS,  they  dross  in  a  MarfltliA  turban,  a  coat,  and  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Tho  whole  of  their  every-day  dress  is  made  of  cotton,  but,  for 
festive  or  ceremonial  occasions,  almost  all  have  a  silk  turban  and  ft 
&ilk-bordored  waistcloth  and  a  silk  handkerchief.  The  value  of  a 
rich  man's  wardrobe  may  be  estimated  at  .£6  to  £8  (Rs.  60-80), 
and  his  yearly  expenditure  on  clothes  at  £2  to  £3  (Rs.  20-30). 
In  the  case  of  a  middle  class  or  of  a  poor  man  tho  wardrobe 
is  worth  £2  to  £5  (Rs.  20-50),  and  the  yearly  expenditure  on 
clothes  amounts  to  £1  to  £1  lO^t.  (Rs.  10-15).  Once  or  twice 
year,  either  on  the  Hamxdn  or  Bakar  Id  festivals,  Syeds  generally 
colour  their  tiu-bans  and  headscarvea  green,  and  others  dye  their 
turbans  red,  crimson,  or  yellow.  All  women  wear  in-doora  the  full 
MarAtha  robe  or  sari  in  the  same  way  as  Hindu  women,  except  that 
they  wear  it  without  tucking  the  skirt  back  between  the  foet. 
They  also  wear  a  tight-fitting  short-sleeved  bodice  or  c/io/i,  covering 
the  back  and  tho  ends  knotted  in  frout  under  the  bosom. 
The  exceptions  t<t  this  stylo  of  dress  are  tho  Bnhora  and  Sondfigar 
women,  who  wear  a  gown  or  petticoat  called  hihenga  of  chintz  Or 
eilk  falling  to  the  ankle  and  gathered  in  plaits  round  the  waiat, 
the  upper  part  o£  the  body  being  dressed  in  a  scarf  or  odni  two  and 
a  halt  to  four  yards  long.  Except  Bohora  women,  who  pat  on  a 
large  silk  or  chintz  cloak  that  slmiuds  ilio  whole  foco  and  figure, 
Lhey  have  no  special  out-door  dress,  bat  go  out  wrapt  in  a  white 
cotton  sheet  with  the  face  uncovered.  Many  women  of  tho  four 
general  classes,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  of  tho  whole,  keep 
the  zaiidna  or  seclusion  rules ;  the  rest  appear  in  public  in  tho  same 
dress  which  they  wear  in-doors.  Except  on  festive  or  ceremonial 
occasions  almost  all  dress  in  cotton,  save  a  few  Mehman  and  Bohom 
women  who  always  wear  silk  trousers  or  petticoats  and  scarves. 
The  festive  or  ceremonial  dress  consists  of  ono  or  two  sets  of  ailk 
or  half-silk  half-cotton,  or  embroidered  robes  and  bodices,  which 
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9K  girea  by  the  husband  at  niarrbge  and  geaerally  last  daring 
die  wbolo  of  Iho  woman's  life.  A  rich  woman's  coremonial  drofu 
a  worth  £10  to  £30  (Ks.  100-300),  and  a  inidJle  class  or  [joor 
noofta'a  £5  to  £8  (Rs.  50-80).  Tho  yearly  cost  oE  dress  to  a 
hob  womAQ  \s  £1  to  £1  \0$,  (Rs.  10-15),  and  to  a  middle  clas.'t 
or  poor  wuman  lOx.  to  £1  (Ks.  5-10).  Except  in  hotter  class 
bmilies  for  a  year  or  two  after  marnago  when  they  wear 
ctnbrxiiderod  cloth  slippers,  Mnsalmdn  women  never  wear  shoes.  The 
Unaalmdo  men  seldom  wear  ornamontB.  The  chief  exceptions  are 
•ono  of  the  lower  classes  such  as  Kasubs  butoliers,  I3.i^barts  fruiterers 
Sid  Timbolis  betel  leaf  sellers,  who,  when  they  can  ufford  it,  arc  Tnnd 
ol  wearing  a  large  gold  ring  in  the  right  ear  nnd  a  silver  chain  or 
Ipia  Sfty  to  a  hundred  tolas  in  weight  on  tho  right  foot.  Almost  all 
''"  -Iman  women  begin  married  life  with  a  good  store  of  ornaments. 
pareots  give  them  at  least  one  nose  ring,  a  set  of  gold  carriuga 
aad  ailvor  finger  rings,  and  their  husbands  invest  in  ornaments  for 
the  bride  as  much  money  as  the  dowry  which  18  generiilly  £12  Me. 
(tU.l27).  At  least  among  tho  poorer  classcB  a  woman  seldom  keeps 
her  fiUl  stock  of  jewels.  Most  of  tbem  generally  disappear  by  degi-ees 
in  meeting  special  exponses  and  in  helping  the  family  through  times 
iKarcity  of  food  or  of  employment.  Roughly  a  rich  woman's 
aents  vary  in  value  from  £30  to  £100  (Rs.  300-1000),  and  a 
Btiddle  class  or  poor  woman's  from  £2  to  £20  (Rs.  20-200). 

Among  Mnsalm&ns  some  wre  Jiigirddre  or  land  proprietors  and 
I  ftre  traders,  and  a  good  many  are  craftsmen.  The  bulk  are 
Idiers,  constables,  messengers,  and  labourers.  In  villages  the 
•  number  are  husbandmen  and  the  rest  are  craftsmen.  Among 
tttnsg'al&r  c1asscs,cspecially  among  town  traders,  soldiers,  constables, 
■fu  oiessengers,  the  women  odd  nothing  to  tho  family  income.  In 
nuoy  of  tho  speciKl  commouities  and  among  husbandmen,  weavers, 
aad  some  other  craftsmen  and  potty  shopkeepers,  the  women's 
csramga  are  little  less  than  the  meu's  earning.  Except  traders, 
Mftverv,  and  some  other  classes  of  craftsmen,  the  bulk  of  tho  towns- 
men are  idle  and  fond  of  drink  and  good  Uviug.  The  Pendhilrda 
!  »ad  K.'ikars  are  generally  hot-tempered  and  dishonest',  but  the  rest 
of  the  townsmen  are  mild,  hospitable,  and  honest.  The  villagers 
[  ttpuciftlly  the  husbandmen  are  hardworking  and  thrifty.  A  few 
Iin)|»rietor8,  the  traders,  and  somo  weavers  and  hatbandmen  are 
-pwperous,  bnt  as  a  class  the  MnsalmAns  are  badly  off.  They 
"  severely  in  the  1876'77  famine  not  only  from  the  very  high 
I  of  produce,  but  bocauso  the  demand  for  the  articles  they 
ped  ceased.  Many  families  had  to  sell  the  bulk  of  their  property 
liers  incurred  debt  which  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  pay. 
few  DhArwAr,  Hubli,  and  Sa-vanur  MusalmAn  houses,  chiefly 
Moogiog  to  proprietors  traders  and  weavers,  have  fifcone  and 
\  ttoent  walls  one  or  two  storeys  high  and  with  tiled  roofs  surrounding 
Iftooint-yard.  Some  of  these  houses,  especially  those  belonging  to 
|B&bontfl,  Mehmans,  and  a  few  landlords,  have  several  rooms 
f"mi*.htid  in  European  stylo,  and  have  a  good  store  of  Chinawaro 
widuE  brass  and  copper  vessels.  The  bulk  of  the  town  Mnsalmdn 
*nwwfl  are  ono  storey  high  and  have  tiled  roofs.  Many  of  them 
oiTt  a  front  or  back  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  stooo  wall  four  or 
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five  feet  higb.     Some  of  the  better  class  houses  have  walls  of  cat 

stone   and   oemenb   autl   a   fiiimowork  of   good   timber.       But 

most  the  walla  are  of  roagfa  stone  and  clay  smeared  with  a  waaKi 

of  cowdimg'f  imd  timber  is  Hcantily  nsed  except  for  the  roofs.     Lq 

most    cases  the  furniture    is    scanty.    Tables    chairs   and    otbei 

Koropcan  articles  are  found  only  in  some  of  the    rich    hotuas  in 

DhcLrwdr  and  S^vanur.   In  most  houses  the  furniture  iucludes  only^ 

a  few  low  stools,  a  cot  or  two,  some  quilts  or  blankets,    mats,  and. 

cooking  and  drinking  vessels  of  copper  uud  brass   which  are  much 

admired  a&  house  ornnment^s.     A  town  house    of  the  bettor  clan 

costs  £200  to  £500    (Ra.  2000  -  5000)   to  build,  and  IOa  to   16«, 

(Rs.  5-8]  a  month  to  rent ;  a  bouse  of  the  middle  class  costs  £10  ta 

£80(R8.100-S00)  to  build,  and  U.to3«.  (Rs.i-1()  a  month  to  rent 

Barb6r8jWa8hermeD,watormen,  and  sweepers  work  for  several  families 

and  are  paid  by  the  year.    Each  of  the  families,  for  their  shure  o£  his 

services,  pays  a  waterman  10«.  to  IGa.  (Rs.  5>8),  a   barber  4».  to  Ss. 

(Rs.  2-4),  a  washerman  lOs.toll  (lis.  6-10),  and  a  sweeper  2<.to8«. 

(Re.  1-4).     Besides  their  cash  wages  these  servant  classes  receivo 

from  their  employers  occasional  gifts  of  old  clothes  and  grain,  and  food 

ou  religious  festivals,  and  on  marriage  and  other  ceremonies.    Town 

Musalmdns  except  a  few  landlords  seldom  keep  house  servants 

and  few  houses  are  neat  or  clean  except  those  of  Bohor&a,  Mehmans^ 

and  some  landlords.     Village  houses  differ  little  from  the  poorer 

class  of  town  houses.     They  have  generally  three  or  four  rooms 

with  a  court-yard  either  behind  or  in  front,  in  which,  or  in  the  front 

room  which  is  always  the  biggost,  are  tied  bnllooka,   cows,   ancl 

buffaloes.     The  middle  room  or  rooms  are  for  sleeping,  and  the 

back  room  for  cooking.     These  houses  have  little  furniture,  a   few 

mats,  a  cot  or  two  with  ouilts  and  country  blankets,  a  few  brass 

and  copper  vessels,  and  a  largo  supply  of  carthonworo  dishes.     A 

village  house  costs  £5   to   £20   (Rs.50-200)   to  build.      Houses 

are    almost    never   let  oo  rent.      The  furniture  in    a    well-to-do 

husbandman's  house  varies  in  value  from  £5  to  £10  (Rs. 50-100) 

Like  Hindus  many  of  the  lower  craftsmen  and  husbaudmou  are  fond 

of  brass  vessels,  but  most  Musalmilns  use  copper.     In  overy-day 

cooking,  to  save  the  copper  vessels,  women  generally  use  earthenware 

dishes,  as,  during  the  1876-77  famine,  most  families  were  forced  to 

pawn  or  to  sell  their  metal  vessels.   Their  religion  binds  almost  all 

branches  of  Mnsalmfins  into  one  community.    They  worship  at  the 

same  mosques,  keep  the  same  holidays,  perform  the  same  coremoniee^ 

and  respect  and  employ  the  same  Akizi.    The  only  exceptions  are  the 

L/idKasAbs  or  mutton  butchers, thoBagbdns  or  fruiterers, the PinifirAi 

or  cotton  cleaners,  the  PeudhAris  or  labourers  and  servants,  and  the 

Dhobis  or  washermen  who  have  such  strong  Hindu  leanings  thab 

they  do  not  associate  with  other  Musalmdns,  almost  never  go  to 

mosque,  eschew  boef,  keep  Hindu    holidays,  and  openly  worship 

and  offer  vows  to  Hindu  gods.     Of  the  regular  Muaalmans  about 

thirty  per  cent  teach  their  children  to  read  the  KurAn,  all  of  thorn 

are  careful  to  circumcise  their  boys,  to  perform  the  bismilldh  that  is  in 

Allah's  name  or  initiation,  and  to  have  their  marriage  and  funeral 

ceremonies    conducted    by    the    kdzi    or    his    deputy    the  muUa, 

Though  an  a  mle  they  do  not  attend  the  mosque  for  daily  prayorsj 
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all  are  carefnl  to  be  present  at  the  special  services  on  the 
Ktn  and  Bakar  Id  festiviUs,  and  are  careful  to  give  alms  and 
rtho  Kiei  hia  dues.    Their  religions  oQioers  are  the  kdzi  or  judge 
r  the  r^istrar,  the  khatib  or  proacUerj  the  muila  or  priest,  and 
I  moiUin  or  law  doctor.     In  former  times  the  kuzi  was  dvil  and 
mmina]    jndge  in  addition    to  his  duties  as  marriage  registrar; 
DOW  lie  is  a  registrar  of  iDarriagG&     The  office  is  always  hereditary. 
The  khatib  or  preacher  stands  next  to  the  kdzi.     This  office  is 
slher  hereditary  or  elective.     The  khatib'a  sole  duty  is  bo  lead  the 
BmauAn    and  Bakar  Id  services  cither  in  the  mosque  or  in  the 
pmin^  place  or  idyah,  of  which  most  large  towns  have  one  bm'lt 
ODtside  tne  city  walls.    ThoDh&rw&raad  Sdvauur /.7Kxft6#  huld  lands 
grtnted  by  BijApur  kings  and  Moghul  omporora.     They  also  get 
pceaents   of   clothes  and   shawls  woiih   £1  to  £3  (Rs.  10-30)  for 
nading:  khuibdt  or  sermons.  The  muUaor  priest  who  is  generally  the 
rnoti^  or  deputy  kdei  is  generally  chosen  by  the^tlzt*  from  a  poor  and 
■ometimes  rrom  a  strange  fomily,  and  appointed  to  certain  villages. 
Hb  datied   are   to  keep  the  marriage  register,  and  to  kill   goats 
ibeep   and    fowls  for   the    village   Masalmins  and    Uiudua.      In 
loosing  a  mtiUa  the   kdzi   generally  looks  to   his    honesty  and 
tmtiaesej  rather  than  to  his   learning    or   ability.     Some  mulUis 
m  80  ignorant  that  they  do  not  know  even  the  correct  form  of 
Arabic  words  used  in  cutting  an    animal's  throat.     If  the  people 
fotnplain  the  kdzi  asks  the  mulla  to  send  him  his  knife  during  the 
Baknr  Id.      He  blosaos  the  knife  and  anything  it  cuts   for  a  year 
I  considered  pnre.^    Some  villagers  grant  the  mulla  a  small   plot 
FUnd  in  addition  to  their  dues  in  corn  or  cash.    As  their  income 
_    jnotexoeed  8«.tol04.  (Rs.4-5)  a  month,  and  as  Dh^w^r  and 
fBrigaom  Mosalm&ns  are  extremely    hix  in  the  matter  of  liquor- 
driving,   some  vtruUds   serve   in  liquor  shops   even  in   their   own 
linage,     ifrtuiuva  or  law  doctors,  of  whom  there  are  very  few,  hold 
»  high  position    in   the   MnsalmAn  community,  sometimes  ranking 
>We  the  kdzi.     They  earn   their  living  by  teaching  Mnsalm^ 
^ys,  and  by  giving  their  opinion  or /afMi(fc/i  on  points  of  Musalmiln 
^'     ~ir  which  they  aie  paid  %8,  to  5s.  (Rs.  1  -  S^),    In  the  absence 
Fpreacher  or  khatib  the  maulvi  sometimes  acta  for  him  and 
res  his  feea   He  also,  if  he  is  asked,  preaches  on  receiving  -U. 
a.  (Rs.  2-5).    Though  learned  and  hardworking  mauhi^   are 
gvcerally  badly  off.     They  lead  frugal  and  religious  lives.     Pirzdd^s 
or  the  sons  of  saints  as  spiritual  guides  hold  a  high  position  in  the 
MosaltnAn  community.       They   claim   descent  from   saints   who  in 
qU«q  times  came  from  Arabia  as    missionaries.     Most  of  these  old 
MiBti  worked  and  many  still  work   miracles  and    answer    prayers. 
Their  descendants  share  in  the  reverence  which  is  paid  to  their 
QoNtors.     Many  of  the  lower  classes  of  Musalmins  in  the  belief 
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1  To  Mif  a  Uwfnl  knlmftl  par«  or  hai^  the  aacriticer  should  give  the  animal  wkter 
toiriak  M<1  pttick  Bocne  hair,  or  if  it  ia  a  bird  some  feathers,  out  of  its  throat.  He 
At«U  tak«  a  aharp  knire,  paai  it  across  the  aoimara  throat,  aaying,  I  kill  by  the 
Mt,CKMit  a  second  time,  saying,  that  AllAh  ia  great,  and  paaa  it  a  third  time, 
■Ting,  ihore  ii  do  God  bat  ALUh.  The  knife  should  be  sharp  euou^pb  to  cut  the 
|J|nM  oku '  eve  mtut  be  taken  that  it  ii  not  sharp  fnoogh  Ut  out  off  the  head. 
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ihat  it  will  clGaiise  bhem  from  their  sins  bccotuo  disciples 
murids  of  these  pirzddo^  or  saiuts'  sous.  When  a  man  becomefi 
disciple  the  saint's  son  generally  gives  bim  a  diploma  containim 
thu  [wdigreo  of  his  fiiuiily  Trora  the  original  aaiut  downwards^ 
This  diploms  is  somctimos  laid  in  the  disciple's  coffin  in  tho  belt 
that  the  names  of  the  Haints  save  the  dtsul  from  the  torturings  ol 
the  grave  angels  Munkir  and  Nakir.  When  a  man  adopts  a  p%rz*ida.^ 
as  his  teacher  he  has  to  pay  tho  teiudmr  a  fee  varying  from  'in.  to  £1 
(Rs.  2-10)  according  to  tho  ditjciplo's  nioaus,  and  to  give  a  bariquei 
to  at  loast  twenty  o£  the  teacher's  friends  and  relatioutj  at  a  coai 
of  lOtt.  to  £1  (Ru.  5-10).  Rich  disciples  sometimes  givo  a  suit  o: 
clothes  at  a  cost  of  £3  to  £4  (Rs.  2U  -40).  Every  year  or  once  eve 
two  or  three  years  the  pir«  or  spiritoal  guides  make  a  journey 
collect  their  dnes  from  tho  murUU  or  disciples.  When  a  toaoh 
comes  to  his  village  the  disciple  has  to  make  liiiu  a  gift  or  nasardn 
Taryinp  from  2».  to  lOa.  (Rs.  1-5).  lie  is  also  feasted  bo  long 
ho  remains  at  tho  disciple's  viltago.  Though  proud  of  their  pogitio 
and  marrying  as  much  as  possible  among  themselves,  tboirfondnoJ 
for  pleasure  and  good  Uvinghave  reduced  many  saints'  sons'  famili 
to  comparativo  poverty.  Still,  in  obedience  to  the  saying  that  his  hig. 
birth  places  a  Syod's  actions  above  criticism,  Musalmi^ns  generall 
treat  the  pimidti-if  or  sjiints*  sons  with  great  respect. 

Like  theMusalmans  of  tho  Dcccan  and  other  parts  of  tho  Bombay' 
Karnatak,  Ohiirwar  Musalmans,  though  thoy  keep  the  Bukar  /c 
feasts  and  fast  from  sunrise  to  sunset  during  the  thirty  days  ol 
Ranudn,  hold  tho  Muharram  as  their  cliief  holy  season.  For  tenl 
days  they  worship  and  offer  vows  at  tho  biers  called  Hassan's  and 
Hnssain's  Idzui^  or  idbith,  and  tho  holy  lurnds  or  panjdfts  with  the 
same  fceUngs  as  a  Hindu  worships  his  gods.  All  Hindus  except 
Bnihmaus  join  Musalmans  in  this  worship  of  Hassan's  sbrini 
During  the  ton  Muharram  days  Lingiiyats,  Pinch^ls,  and  niostland- 
bolding  and  craft- practising  Hindus,  who  generally  hold  aloof  from 
them,  cat  Musahuan  food,  offer  vows  to  the  shrines,  become  fakirs^ 
or  Musulmdn  bopping  ministrants  of  tho  shrines,  dress  or  paint, 
themselves  as  tigers,  monkeys  and  bears,  and  disguise  themselves  as 
women  and  dance  or  perform  in  front  of  tho  shrine.  As  tho  Uindosi 
share  in  the  Muharram  bier  worship,  so  many  Mnsulm&ns  especially, 
tho  women  of  the  lower  claa&es  share  in  Hindu  festivals  and  worship 
the  Hindu  goddesses  Yellamma  and  Satv&i.  The  goddess  Satvai 
or  Mother  SiTtb.  who  sends  or  who  keeps  away  child  diseases,  is 
■worshipped  by  some  Musalraan  women  on  the  sixth  day  after  a  birth 
at  what  is  known  as  the  chhaii  or  tho  sixth  day  ceremony.  On  that 
night,  in  tho  place  where  the  child  was  bom,  the  ground  is  smeared 
with  cowdung,  npou  which  seven  wheat  flour  lamps  are  lighted  anj 
several  copper  dishes  of  cooked  vegetables  and  tho  heart  and  liver 
of  a  sheep  or  goat  and  several  kinds  of  fruits  are  arranged.  Tha 
chUd  for  a  short  time  is  laid  on  a  mat  to  gaze  at  tho  lamp  and  tho 
cooked  dishes.  Kinswomen  and  friends  are  called  and  spend  thi 
night  in  singing,  and,  in  the  early  morning,  the  nurse  takes  away  th' 
dishes  containing  the  cooked  food  which  has  been  laid  near  tho  chih 
for  the  night,  ilost  of  the  women  of  the  general  clasaes  have  ; 
sufficient  reverence  for  the  cow  to  make  them  abstain  from  the  ua 
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I.     Mftoy  of  tbe  lowor  classes  of  mon  and  women  believo  in 
ntcbcntft  and  ghoata. 

In  ciflee  of  sicknosa  they  generally  apply  to  some  Musalm&n  or 
Hmda  aorcorcr,  who  tells  them  tliat  they  are  either  mider  the  infln- 
tioe  of  au  evil  spirit  or  are  suffering  from  some  charm  which  an 
semy  is  working  ugainsL  ihcui  Hiid  that  if  tbey  fuil  to  take  Hpeedy 
■eMRiroe  to  overcome  the  spell,  the  offeet  will  bo  fatal.  The  sick 
penon  if  ponr  gives  4«.  to  8*.  (Rs.2-4)  and  if  rich  lOs.  to  £! 
(Ho.  5*  10)  to  pay  for  the  sadka  or  offerings  to  be  made  to  the 
ipints.  Next  day  the  exorcist  comes  to  the  houso  of  the  sick 
hnogmg  tho  offerings,  lemons,  eggs,  and  a  fowl  or  a  goat,  and  some 
[iQta  rice  and  pulHo.  Me  arranges  those  on  the  floor  of  the  house, 
_  half  an  hour  reiwata  charms  and  burns  incense.  lie  then  carries 

«way tho offcringsnndfjcnerally cats thcra.  When  thisoxorcifdng, which 
«  often  accompanied  by  some  drug,  i»  successful,  thepaticnt  generally 
Bakes  the  sorcerer  a  present.  Some  Mas&lmilns  on  nndcrtaking  a 
Mvniey  dnring  sickness,  or  if  thcv  wish  to  get  tidings  of  an  absent 
msnd»  consult  maulvis  or  other  learned  Musalmfina.  The  manlvi 
lifces  the  Knrdn  and  finds  an  answer  in  tho  first  verse  ho  Iiiippons 
to  read.  In  almost  no  Musulmiiu  family  is  the  day  for  a  marriage  or 
!i>r  a  naming  fixed  without  consulting  a  law  doctor  or  maulvi. 

The  pOgrimage  to  Mecca,  which  a  pious  Mnsalm^n  is  bound  to 
vake,  is  much  noglcctod  by  Dhiirwar  Musalmdns,  by  tho  poor  from 
it  of  money  and  by  the  rich  fn>m  laziness.  At  the  sauie  time 
lost  all  are  carofal  to  attend  the  fairs  held  in  the  noighbonrhood 
honour  of  saints.  The  chief  fairs  which  Dharwar  Musalmans 
md  are  those  in  honour  of  Khwjija  Bando  Nawilz  at  Gulbnrga,  of 
je  B4g-Sawdr  in  Dhdrw&r,  and  of  Pir  Shamsodin  or  Mirdn  Shamna 
"ira.  These  fairs  last  four  or  five  days  and  are  attended  by 
-ds  of  ten  thousand  visitors,  among  whom  there  is  almost 
Jways  a  large  body  of  beggars. 

Fakirs  or  religions  beggars  belong  to  two  main  classes,  haghardg 
or  law-followers  and  heahards  or  law-neglocters.  The  law-foUowcrs 
tro  also  known  as  imdHmghdhia  or  residents.  They  marry  and  live 
in  one  place  on  labour  or  on  alms.  The  law-neglocters,  who  arts 
sUo  called  aujhj  have  no  wives  and  no  homes.  Among  both  the 
J^w-foUowers  and  the  law-neglecters  aro  sevend  orders  or  gtros  of 
those  commonest  in  DhHrwir  arc  tho  Banvas,  Chistis  Kadriis, 
ia.  All  of  these  belong  to  tho  order  of  Inw-follnwers,  and  own 
lands  most  of  which  were  granted  by  the  Bijapur  kings  or 
Moghal  emperors.  These  orders  of  rdiipous  beggars  arc  recruited 
pntly  from  the  sons  of  beggars  and  partly  from  outside.  A  beggar 
nay  not  make  his  own  son  his  disciple  or  bdlka.  He  most  get  some 
OitiDber  of  the  order  to  become  his  son's  teacher  or  murshwi.  The 
wgging  orders  are  also  recruited  from  children  who  liave  been  the 
■Bb^ect  of  a  vow  made  by  their  parents  either  before  their  birth  or 
*onag  some  sickness.  Mnsalinans  also  who  lose  heart  in  the 
"*nigglo  of  life  or  who  fall  into  dissipated  ways  join  one  of  the 
l*Pirmg  orders.  When  a  child  or  a  man  is  to  be  allowed  to  join  ono 
Oi  the  unlers  a  member  of  the  order  becomes  his  spiritual  guardian 
nuTthadf  and  teaches  him  the  list  of  the  heads  of  tho  order  which 
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passes  back  to  Ali  the  prophet's  son-in-law  from  whom  all  begging 
brotherhoods  spring.  New  members  are  generally  received  into 
an  order  when  several  Fakirs  are  met  at  some  of  the  leading  local 
fairs.  Each  begging  brotherhood  of  law  followers  haa  three  office 
bearers ;  the  order-head  or  sargirOf  the  beadle  or  nakib  who  carries  a 
staff  of  ofHce,  and  the  treasurer  or  bhanddri.  The  head  of  the  order 
appointft  the  treasurer  and  the  beadle  who  pay  £2  to  JC5  (Ba.  20-50) 
for  the  honour,  the  amount  being  spent  on  a  dinner  given  to  the 
mombt'rs  of  the  community.  Besides  in  admitting  new  disoipleft 
or  bdlM-it,  the  members  of  the  different  begg^iog  orders  tako 
advantage  of  the  meeting  of  several  Fakirs  at  loeiil  fnirs  to 
settle  disputes  that  may  havo  arisen  amone  the  members  of  & 
brotherhood.  At  tho  fair  all  the  begging  Husolmans  who  ar» 
present  at  the  close  of  the  day  withdraw  to  some  out  of  the  way 
spot.  The  members  of  each  order  of  beggars  sit  by  themselves 
each  with  its  head  or  saryiro.  After  all  are  seated  the  attendant  or 
nakib  of  the  headman  in  whoso  order  the  dispute  has  arisen  riseft 
holding  bis  staff  of  office  and  asks  blessings  on  the  order  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  head  or  sargiro  of  each  of  the  order  sits  on  the 
state  cushion  called  viaanad  or  gddi  and  presides  over  the  meeting, 
the  other  members  sitting  around  them.  The  complainant  statea 
his  view  of  the  case  and  the  defendant  gives  his  view.  Their 
accounts  are  generally  interrupted  by  questions  from  the  members 
of  the  different  orders.  There  are  few  rules  and  there  is  generally 
much  wrangling  and  disputing,  the  beads  of  the  orders  seldom 
doing  much  to  guide  the  debate.  When  the  wrangle  has  gone  on 
for  a  time,  they  stop  to  drink,  smoke  hemp,  and  eat  opium,  which 
is  prepared  separately  for  each  order  by  its  treasurer  or  bhanddri. 
The  wrangling  is  seldom  over  by  daylight  and  sometimes  lasts  three 
or  four  nights.  When  a  member  is  found  guilty  he  is  punished  by 
being  excommunicated  from  the  order  to  which  he  belongs,  and 
thenceforward  no  Fakir  either  gives  him  a  pipe  to  smoke  or  water 
to  drink,  or  asks  him  to  give  u  smoke  or  a  drink  until  the  offender 
pays  a  fine,  and  gives  a  dinner  party  to  all  who  were  present  at  the 
time  of  his  conviction. 

The  nine  communities  which  form  the  main  body  of  Musalm&na 
who  intermarry  and  differ  little  in  look,  dress,  or  customs,  include 
besides  the  four  general  divisions  of  Syeds,  Shaikhs,  Moghals,  and 
Pathos,  the  five  classesof  Attdra  theperfumers,  Baugarh^r^  bracelet- 
sellers,  Bedars  servants,  Kal&igara  tinners,  and  Many&rs  or  gloss- 
makers. 

SyedSf  or  Chosen, claim  descent  fromFatima  and  Ali.the  daughter 
and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet.  Their  forefathers  are  said  to  hare 
come  from  North  India  and  Arabia,  and  to  have  settled  in  the 
Deccan,  chiefly  under  ita  early  Musalmdn  rulers.  They  speak  Deccan 
Hindustani.  The  men  are  of  middle  height,  well  made,  and  fair  or 
olive -skinned.  They  shave  the  head  and  wear  the  beard  full 
Townsmen  dress  in  a  turban  or  a  headscarf  of  white  or  green  cotton, 
a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  a  ooat  and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers,  and  villagers 
in  a  turban,  a  waistcoat,  and  either  tight  trousers  or  a  waistcloth. 
The   women   of    the    tovrosmen,    who    are    generally    of  middle 
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bight,  delicafce  aad  i&ir,  with  full  regular  features,  dress  in 
fte  Hinda  robe  and  bodice.  They  are  neat  and  clean,  do  not  appear 
in  pablic,  and  add  nothing  to  the  family  income.  The  wives  of 
nllage  Sj«ds  dress  like  their  town  sisters  only  less  neatly  and 
dmxdj.  They  are  harderworking  and  thriftier,  and  some  whose 
hosbands  are  poor  work  iti  the  fields  and  look  after  the  cattle.  The 
■an  tftke  Syed  or  Mir  before,  or  fShali  that  is  king  after  their  names, 
■nd  the  women  take  Bibi  or  lady  before  their's.  In  villages  Syeda 
tre  boabandmen,  and  in  towns  the  poor  work  as  soldiers  con- 
ifcablea  juid  messengers,  and  the  rich  are  landlords  and  spiritual 
gndes.  The  villagers  are  hardworking  thrifty  and  sober,  and  the 
tovnamen  though  mild  hospitable  and  honest  are  lazy  and  fond  of 
drink  &nd  pleasure.  They  suffered  severely  during  the  1876-77 
faune  ;  many  were  forced  to  part  with  almost  their  whole  property. 
Uiey  generally  marry  among  themselves.  But  a  poor  Syed  has  no 
objection  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  rich  Shaikh,  and  the  men  take 
virea  from  any  of  the  classes  who  form  the  main  body  of  Mnsal- 
In  religion  all  are  Snnnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  are 
or  loas  i^rict  in  saying  their  pmyors.  Except  a  few  poor 
all  teach  their  boys  to  read  the  Kurtln  in  Arabic,  and  to 
aod  write  MarAthi  and  KAnarose.  Of  late  many  have  begun 
nd  their  boys  to  Euglish  schools.  None  have  yet  risen  to  any 
Kigh  position  through  education. 

^  laikllS,  literally  Elders,  are  found  all  over  the  district.  The  title 

;.;n  or   older  belongs  strictly  to  throe   branches   of  the  Kuraisb 

bnuly,  the  Siddikis  who  claim  desceub  from  Abu  Bakar  Siddik,  the 

Fwrakis  who  claim  descent  from  Omer  Al  Faruk,  and  the  Abb4sis 

iho  claim,  descent  from  Abbas  one  of  the  Prophet^s  uncles.     The 

void  Shaikh  being  a  general  term  of  courtesy  has  come  to  include 

local  converts  and  foreigners.     Men  who  are  included  in  this 

add  Shaikh  or  Muhammad  to  their  names,  and  women  Bibi  to 

'a.     They  speak  Hindustani,  and   in   look  do  not   differ  from 

Exoept  some  of  the  youths  the  men  shave  the  head,  and  all 

beard  either  short  or  full.     They  dress  in  a  MarAtha  turban 

Iscarf,    a  coat,  a  shirt,  and  a  waistcloth  or  tight  tronserfi. 

women  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice.     Except   in  poor 

lies  the  women  do   nut  appear  in  public,  and  add  nuliiing  to 

Ae  family  income.    Though  hardworking  and  thrifty,  the  towns- 

aun,  most  of  whom  are  soldiers  servants  constables  ami  messengers, 

*n  not    well-to-do,  and   have    not  recovered  from  the    loss  they 

id   during  the     1876-77    famine.     The    villagers    who   ore 

iftndmon,   and  more  hardworking  than  the  townspeople,  had  to 

PBrtwith  most  of  their  property  daring  the  famine.     They  marry 

•ither  among  themselves,  or,  if  rich  and  re.*?  pec  table,  among  the 

Sjeds  or  with  any  of  the  general  classes   of  Musalmans.    They  are 

Suanis  of  the    Hanafi  school.     They  are  religious,  many  of  them 

brioff  careful  to  say  their  prayers  and  to  teach  their  boys  to  read 

'i«Kanttt.    They  send  their  boys  to  loam  Mardthi  or  KAnarese,  and 

tumehave  lately  begnn  to  teach  their  children  Euglish.     One  or 

two  We  gainod  posts  as  English  clerks. 
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Moghala  are  found  in  small  nnmbcrs  at  Dhdi'war  and  some 
of  tbe  larger  Musalmin  centres.  They  claim  deacent  from  the 
Moghals,  who,  during  the  aeventeenth  century,  canie  with  th 
Moghal  conquerera  of  the  Deccan  (I68G-1723).  Their  home 
speech  is  Deccan- Hindus tdni.  The  men  are  either  tall  or  of  middle 
height,  with  fair  skins  and  regular  features.  They  shave  tlid 
head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dreaa  iu  a  headscarf,  a  ahoulder- 
cloth,  a  long  coat,  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers. 
The  women,  likn  the  men.  iirt*  either  tall  or  of  middle  height,  delicate, 
and  fair  with  full  regular  features.  Village  or  poor  townsworaeit 
dross  in  a  Hindu  robo  and  botlice,  and  if  rich  in  the  ordinary 
Mnsalmfin  petticoat  two  to  5ve  yards  of  cbinta  or  silk,  a  scarf  to 
cover  the  upper  part  of  tho  body,  and  a  bodice  covering  the  baclc 
and  fastened  in  a  knot  under  the  bosom.  Though  neat  and  ck^H 
in  their  habits  they  neither  add  to  the  family  income  nor  appcai^^H 
public.  The  men  add  Mirza  to  their  names  and  the  women  Bibl 
or  lady.  Town  Moghals  are  servants  and  messengers  arad  village 
Moghals  aro  husbandmen.  Though  hardworkmg  and  thrifty  they 
are  not  wolI-ta>do.  In  roligion  they  are  Sunnis  of  tbe  iianafi  achoofr 
and  are  said  to  bo  religious  and  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  Thoj 
teach  their  boys  to  read  tho  Kuran  in  Arabic.  They  marry  with 
any  of  the  general  classes.  They  send  their  boys  to  school  to  loarti 
Mar^thi  or  Kanareae.  Some  have  lately  begun  to  send  their  boys 
to  English  schools,  and  one  of  thorn  is  a  clerk  in  the  polico 
auperiuLendent's  oflice. 

PEth&'ns,  or  Victors,  claim  an  Afghan  origin.  Tho  men  add 
Kh4n  or  chief  and  the  women  Bibi  or  lady  to  their  n»mf;K.  Their 
homo  speech  is  Doccan- Hindustani.  The  men  are  either  tall  or  o 
middle  height,  strong,  and  dark  or  olive-skinned.  They  shave  th' 
head,  wear  tho  beard  full,  and  dro.ss  in  a  Manitha  turban,  a  coat, 
shirt,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers  or  a  waist 
cloth.  The  women  who  are  like  tho  men  in  face,  dress  ra  the  Hindo 
robe  and  bodice,  but,  except  the  old  or  poor,  do  not  appear  in  public^ 
nor  add  to  the  family  income.  Thoy  are  neat  dean  and  woU-bebaved 
Tbe  townsmen  are  servant's  messengers  and  constables,  and  thi 
Tillagersare  landholders.  Though  hardworking  and  thrifty  booh 
of  them  aro  excessively  fond  of  liquor,  and  aro  deep  in  debt.  Tho 
suffex-ed  severely  during  the  1S76- 77  famine,  many  ofthemhavin, 
had  to  sell  eveu  their  houses.  They  marry  with  auy  of  tho  gene; 
classes  of  MusalmAns.  In  religion  they  aro  Sunnis  of  the  Hana 
school,  and  some  of  them  aro  said  to  be  religions  and  careful  to  sa 
their  prayers.  They  teach  their  boys  fiiar^thi  and  Kau^roso,  an 
in  a  few  recent  cases,  English,  bnt  so  far  education  has  not  rai 
any  of  them  to  a  high  position. 

Of  tho  five  classes  who  belong  to  the  general  body  of  MnsalmAos 
Atta'rs,  or  Perfumers,  are  local  converts  from  the  Hiudu  class 
tho  same  name.    Thoy  aro  found  in  small  numbers  in  diCfemut  pari 
of  the  district.     They  speak  Deccan-Hindustini  among  themselv 
and    Martithi  or  Kanarese  with  others.     The  men  are  tall  or 
middle  height   and  dark  or  olive-skiuued.     They  .shave  the  hew 
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the  be&rd  fall,  atid  dress  in  a  Mardtha  turban  or  a  headscarf, 
I  tight  j  Kcket,  and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers  or  a  waistcloth.  The 
womcu,  who  are  like  the  men  in  face,  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and 
bodico.  They  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits,  do  not  add  to 
the  family  income,  and  except  the  old  do  not  appear  in  public.  The 
men  are  neat,  clean,  hardworking,  and  thrifty,  but,  on  account  of 
the  fallen  state  of  their  trade,  are  Beldom  well-to-do.  During  and 
ifter  the  I87d  fumine  many  moved  to  other  districts  in  search  of 
work.  They  chiefly  sell  cosmetics,  deutrifice,  redpowder,  incense, 
•ad  hair-oil  scented  with  rose  and  jessamin.  Daring  the  Muharram 
iImj  add  to  their  stock  ootton-thrcad  garlands  or  iekilii  of  many 
eolours,  which  both  Uindna  and  Musalmdns  wear  during  the  last 
fire  days  of  the  holy  season.  Their  trade  is  dull  and  they  do  not 
Bake  more  than  Xs.  to  28.  (Re.  i-1)  a  day  at  ordinary  times,  or  2«.  to 
lOff.  (R^.  1-5)  during  the  five  Mukarram  days.  Though  nominally 
a  distinct  body,  their  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary 
Uusalmlins.  They  have  no  headman  other  than  the  kdzi.  They 
marry  either  among  themselves  or  with  any  of  the  regular  Musalm^a 
ftnd  obey  and  respect  the  kdz\.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi 
school  and  aro  not  particular  in  saying  their  prayers.  They  try  to 
~  rive  their  boys  some  schooling.  Besides  as  perfumers  some  earn 
Dcir  living  as  serrants  and  messengers. 

Bedars  found  in  one  or  two  families  as  messengers  at  Dhirwir 

I  immigrants  from  Maisur.     They  are  said  to  have  been  converted 

am   the  hill  tribe  of  Baydarus  or  Bedars,  by   Uaidar  Ali  Khin 

|1762.I782),  from  whom  they  have  taken  the  title  of  Kh&n.     Both 

iaidar  and  Tipa  had  great  trust  in  their  Baidar  troopa.^    They  aro 

elieved  to  have  come  to  Dh6rwdr  with  General  Wellesley'a  array 

in  1803.     Among  themselves   they   speak   Hindustani   and  with 

Hindus  KAnarese.     The  men  are  tall,  strong,  well  made,  and  either 

black  or  brown -skinned.     The  men  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard 

foil,  and  dress  in  a  turban  or  a   headscarf,  a  coat,  a  shirt<,  a  tight 

jacket,  and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers.     The  women,  who  are  like  the 

men  in  face,  dress  in  a  chintz  petticoat  two  to  four  yards  long,  and 

cover  the  upper  part  of  the  body  with  a  scarf  and  a  bodice  ooverinjf 

th6  back,  and  the  ends  tied  in  a  knot  under  the  bosom.     They  do 

not  appear  in  public  nor  add  to  the  family  income,  but  are  neat 

and  clean  in  their  habits.  The  men  uro  messengers  and  constables, 

and,  though  hardworking  and   thrifty,  are  badly  off.     They  do  not 

form  a  separate  community,  and  do  not  differ  in  their  manners 

or  customs  from  ordinary  MusalmAus,  and  marry  among  any  of 

the  ordinary   Mnaalmd.n   communities.     They  are  Sunnis  of    the 

Hana6  school,  and  are  religious  and  careful  to  say  their  prayers. 

They  send  their  children  to  school  and  teach  them   Mar&thi  and 

Kinarete.     None  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Bangarha'ra's,  or  Bangle-sellers,  a  branch  of  Many^rs,  are  like 
them  descended  from  local  KfisAr  converts,  who  are  said  to  have 
embraced    IslAm    daring  the  time   of   Aurangzeb  (1686-1707). 
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They  aro  fotind  in  small  numbers  over  almost  the  whole  district. 
They  do  not  differ  from  Manydrs  in  look  dresa  or  speech.  The 
women  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and 
help  the  men  in  thoir  work.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and 
tidy.  They  make  wax  bracelets  and  sell  Chinese  gla.ss  bangles  which 
they  buy  from  wholesale  Vani  dealers  who  bring  thera  from  Bombay. 
On  a  dozen  bangles  they  make  Ijd.  to  3rf.  (1-2  a».)  and  their 
average  daily  sales  are  about  three  do»en,  leaving  an  average  profit 
of  ^\d.  to  9rf.  {3-6  an).  They  sell  both  to  Hindus  and  Musalrofine, 
sometimes  in  shops  sometimes  as  peddlers  at  fairs  or  from-honse  ta 
house.  When  the  men  are  away  the  women  generally  sit  in  tb 
shops  and  sell.  In  manners  and  customs  they  do  not  differ  from 
ordinary  Musatm^ns,  and  marry  either  among  themselves  or  with. 
regular  Musalmdns.  They  have  no  separate  headman  and  in 
all  matters  obey  the  regular  hizi.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi 
Rohonl,  but  are  not  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They 
send  their  boys  to  school  to  learn  MarAthJ  or  Kanarese.  Nona 
know  English,  and  none  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Kala'igars,  or  Tinners,  local  converts  of  mixed  Hindu  classe8,aro 
found  in  small  numbers  throughout  the  district  They  speak  Hindu- 
stani among  themselves  and  KAnarese  or  MarAthi  with  others.  Thff 
men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height  and  dark  or  olive -skinned.  They 
shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  white  cotton 
Mar^tha  turban,  a  shirt,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  tight 
trooaera  or  a  waistcloth.  The  women  who  are  of  middle  height, 
wheat  or  olive-skinned,  and  with  full  regular  features  dress  in 
Hindu  robe  and  bodice.  Except  the  old  none  appear  in  public  or 
add  to  the  family  income.  The  men  when  at  work  arc  dirty,  but  aa 
a  class  they  are  neat  and  cleau.  The  men  tin  the  copper  and  braaa 
vessels  which  are  used  by  Hindus,  Musalm^ns,  and  ChnKtians,  They 
charge  Is.  to  2».  (Ke.  4-1)  for  a  dozen  dishes  according  to  aiae. 
Though  hardworking  thrifty  and  sober,  they  are  poor,  as  after  th 
187t;  famine,  to  save  tho  cost  of  tinning,  many  even  well-to-do 
families  cooked  in  earthen  vessels.  Thoy  form  a  separate  comma- 
nity  settling  social  disputes  by  holding  caste  meetings  under  a  head- 
man who  is  chosen  from  the  most  respectable  families.  With  Iho 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  castemen  the  headmen  has  power  to 
fine  any  one  who  breaks  their  social  rules.  Their  names  and  customs 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  MusalmAnsand  thoy  marry  eitJier 
among  themselves  or  with  regular  Musalrafins.  They  respect  and 
obey  the  kdzi  and  employ  him  to  conduct  their  marriage  and  foneral 
ceremonies,  They  are  Knnnis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  and  are  seldom 
religions  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  try  to  give  their 
boys  some  schooling.  Besides  by  tinning  some  KalAigars  earn  their 
living  as  servants  and  messengers.  None  have  rison  to  any  higH 
position. 

Manya'rs,  or  Glass  Bungle -makers,  are  the  descendants  of  local 
Hindu  KiisiirM,  who  are  said  to  have  been  converted  during  iha 
reign  of  Aiirangzib.  They  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  soxdq 
of  the  larger  towns.  Among  themselves  they  apeak  Deccan- 
Uindustani  and  correct  KAnarese  or  Mardthi  with  others-    The  nien 
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we  of  middle  height  and  dark  or  brown-skinoed.  They  shave  the 
bad,  weso*  the  beard  fall,  and  dress  in  a  Mardtha  tDrban,  a  shirt,  a 
tight  jacket^  and  a  waistcloth.  The  women  who  are  like  the  men  in 
fioe  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help 
the  men  in  their  work.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean 
in  theoT  ways.  Chinese  competition  has  forced  the  Many&rs  to  give 
vp  their  old  craft  of  glass  and  wax  bangle-making.  They  have 
become  petty  shopkeepers  and  dealers  in  hardware  and  miscellane- 
DOS  articles.  They  sell  iron  pots  and  dishes,  which  they  buy  from 
wandering  G-his^is  and  sell  at  a  high  profit.  They  buy  cotton 
and  coir  ropes  from  Kanjars  whom  they  pay  in  grain  or  in  cash. 
Besides  ironware  they  sell  mirrors,  sewing  thread,  pins,  locks,  and 
English  match  boxes.  Some  have  shops  and  others  go  as  peddlers 
with  s  pack  to  weekly  markets  and  through  neighbouring  villages. 
They  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  sober,  and  some  are  well-to-do 
and  able  to  save.  Though  they  form  a  branch  of  the  Bangarhdr^ 
or  bangle-sellers,  they  are  a  distinct  class,  settling  their  disputes 
among  themselves  by  holding  caste  meetings  with  a  headman 
of  their  own,  chosen  from  the  richest  families,  and  empowered 
to  fine  any  one  who  breaks  their  rules.  They  marry  either  among 
tiiemselves  or  with  any  of  the  ordinary  classes  of  Musalmdns. 
They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  but  are  seldom  religious  or 
carc^  to  say  their  prayers.  They  are  careful  to  give  some  education 
to  their  boys,  but  none  have  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Of  the  twenty-five  separate  communities  the  seven  of  outside 
oiiffin  include  five  of  traders  Bohor&s,  Labbeys,  Mehmans,  Mukeris, 
«nd  Saadagars,  one  of  craftsmen  Gao^Kas^bs  or  beef  butchers, 
and  one  of  servants  or  labourers  Kakars  or  grass-cutters. 

Bohora's,  probably  from  the  Grujard-t  vohoravii  to  trade,  immi- 
grants from  G-ujarAt,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  DhArwdr  city. 
They  seem  to  be  of  part   Hindu  part  Arab  and  Persian  origin.    In 
religion  they  belong  to  the  IsmAili  branch  of  ShiAs  and  follow  the 
Ualkh  S&hib,  their  high  priest  who  lives  at  Surat.    They  are  believed 
to  have  come  to  DhArwArfrom  Bombay  and  the  NizAm*s  country  about 
sixty  years  ago.     Among  themselves  they  speak  GujarAti,  and  with 
others  MarAthi  or  HindustAni.     They  are  tall  or  of  middle  height, 
delicate,  and  light  brown  in  colour.     The  men  shave  the  head  and 
wear  the  beard  full.     They  dress  in-doors  in  a  skull  cap  and  out  of 
doors  in  a  tightly  wound  white  turban,  a  long  coat  filing  to  the 
Itnee,  a  shirt,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  and   a  pair  of   loose   trousers. 
Thair  women,  who  like  the  men  are  either  tall  or  of  middle  size,  are 
delicate,  either  wheat  or  brown  in  colour,  and  regular  featured.   They 
do  not  appear  in  public.    They  wear  a  headscarf  or  odna,  a  backless 
wdice  or  angia,  and  a  gown  or  petticoat  called  lahenga,  of  three 
orfonr  yards  of  chintz  or  silk.     On  going  out  they  add  a  long  cloak 
called  hurkha  which  covers  the  whole  body  from  head  to  foot,  leaving 
*  ganze  opening  for  the  eyes.     They  do  not  add  to  the  family 
income,  but  are  clean,  quiet,  and  thrifty.     BohorAs  deal  in  Englifih. 
wdware,  in   piecegoods,   and  in   groceries.     Some  have  agents  in 
pombay.  Poena,  and  Belgaum,  who  supply  them  with  all  the  articles 
m  which  they  deal.  They  sell  to  Europeans,  MusalmAns,  and  Hindna 
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aod  are  liardworkiug,  thrifty,  and  sober.  As  a  class  they  are 
well-to-do  aud  have  a  good  name  for  fair  dealing.  They  form 
separate  commnnity,  marry  only  among  themselves,  and  have  their 
disputes  settled  by  tho  deputy  oC  the  Snrat  MnlUh  Sdhib  whose 
head-quarters  are  at  Haidarabad.  Thoy  arc  IsmfLili  Shids  of  the 
Diiudi  sect.  They  are  careful  to  say  tbeir  prayers  either  in  their 
own  houses  or  gardens  or  at  the  houso  of  the  richest  man  amon^ 
them  who  sets  apart  one  of  bis  rooms  ss  a  chapel.  They  have  no 
mosques  of  their  own  and  do  not  attend  the  Snnni  mosques.  They 
treat  the  deputy  M  ulMh  with  much  respect,  and  are  regular  in  paying" 
their  contributions  to  the  Mnll&h  S^ib  at  Sarat.  The  chief  points  o£ 
difference  between  their  beliefs  and  practices  and  those  of  regular 
MusalmAns  are  that  they  pay  special  devotion  to  Ali  and  his  sons; 
Hassan  aud  Huseain^  aud  to  their  bi^h  priest  tbo  MuIUh  Stihib  of 
Surat ;  that  they  attach  special  importance  to  circumcision;  that 
they  reject  the  three  Kaliphs,  Abu  Bakar  Sidik,  Umar,  and  Usm&n ; 
that  at  death  a  prayer  for  pity  on  the  soul  and  body  of  the  dead  ia 
laid  iu  the  dead  man's  hand;  and  that  they  on  no  account  eithe; 
eat  or  drink  from  Hindus.  They  teach  their  children  to  read  the 
Kur&n  and  enoug'h  Mar&thi  or  Onjar^ti  to  keep  accounts.  None- 
learn  English.  They  follow  no  calling  but  trade^  and  on  the  whole 
are  a  rising  class. 

Labbeys,  or  immigrants  from  the  Malabdr  coast,  though  not  per- 
manent settlers  are  found  iu  small  numbers  in  some  of  tho  large  towns. 
They  are  descended  from  tho  Persian^  Arab^  and  Abyssinian  settlers 
in  whose  hauds  the  foreign  trade  of  Western  India  was  centered  for 
several  centuries  before  the  establishment  of  Portuguese  supremacy 
(a.  d.  1510).  Among  themselves  they  speak  Arvi  or  Malay^am  and 
Hindustani  with  others.  'ITie  men  are  tall  strong  and  well  made, 
and  dark  olive- skinned.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  long  thin  beards, 
and  dress  in  a  skull  cap  or  loose  chintz  headscarf,  a  long  shirt  ^ling 
almost  to  the  knees^  a  coat  or  a  waistcoat,  and  a  chintz  waistclotb 
or  lungi  falling  to  the  ankle.  Their  habits  are  neat  and  clean. 
They  do  not  bring  their  women  to  Dhi^wdr,  and  seldom  stay  more 
than  a  year  in  the  district.  They  gather  a  stock  of  skins  and  leather 


1  Of  the  tirat  Arab  scttlcmoiit  the  Labbey  books  (pve  the  ruUowing  accaaol :  I: 
A.  D.  816  (H.  200)  MAlik  bin  Divaii  an  Amb  soldier  of  fortone  witb  a  large  oumbep  ol 
foUowem  ttartfd  from  Arabia  to  visit  Adani't  tomb  in  Ceylou.  Hia  shipa  were  wreck 
•d  on  tbe  MaUbAr  coast  an-i  b«  wiw  force^l  to  laud.  Chcnun&n  Penimal  the  chief  O. 
Malabir  took  s  liking  U>  the  Arab*  and  kept  then  at  hii  court.  Milik  told  him  of  thu 
Prophet  Muhamtnaa  and  how  he  had  halved  the  mooo.  The  king  aaked  whan  tt 
moon  wu  haired,  coiuiUted  tho  Brahmin  aitroloecn,  and,  fiudiaff  that  MAlik'a  dat^ 
wan  correct,  became  a  Masalmdn,  divided  his  kiDgaom  among  hit  relattoiui,  and  ttartw 
forMeccn.  Be  died  on  hi«  way  back.  Ever  after  Arabs ivere  treated  with  bonouroi 
the  Malabir  ci>aat  and  nettled  io  great  Damben.  S«e  Buohaoazt'a  Myoore,  II.  &l•^^ 
and  J&miul  Tarftrik. 

>  According  to  Wilks'  Hiatorr  of  Southern  India  (I.  242}  tha  Unit  Persian  aattlen 
came  in  the  early  put  of  the  eighth  century  as  refugees  from  the  tyranny  of  Haj  jaj  Ws 
Yumf,  governor  of  Irik.  Some  landed  on  the  Konkan  and  were  called  NaT&its;  ouian 
landed  east  of  Cmmi  Comorin  and  were  called  I-ahbeys.  The  Labbeys  chum  a  cotnmoa 
ori^n  witb  the  NavAita  and  attribnte  their  black  complexion  to  intenoarria^  witta 
native  women.  The  Kavflits  affirm  that  tb<?  Labbeyi  are  tb«  deaeeDdants  of  theic 
domeetio  tlavea.  Col.  WUki  waa  of  opinioD  that  in  face  and  ahape  the  Labbeye  had  « 
RtrooB  resemblance  to  the  uativea  of  Abya&lnia.    Compare  Rice  a  Mysore  and  Coorg 
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from  the  local  batchors  and  send  tbom  preserved  in  salt  to  Bombay 
or  Madras  tanneries.  They  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  ^nerally 
•tU-to-do.  They  £orm  a  separate  community  and  never  marry  any 
kcal  Maaalm&n  women.  They  arc  Sunnis  of  the  Shafai  school  and 
«ro  said  to  be  religions  and  careful  t^  Hay  their  prayers.  On  the 
whole  they  are  a  rising  class. 

JColunans,  properly  Moinins  or  Believers,  immigrants    from 

Catch  and  (Jujarat  are  fonnd  in    small  numbers  in  DbilrwAr  city. 

Thitj  are  the  descendants  of  Oujarlit  and  Cutch  Hindu  K^cliiils  and 

Wi&DJ&s  who  were  converted  to  Isldm  by  Pir  Yusaf-ud-din  an  Arab 

Biationary    in     1422.     They  are    said    to    have    come    with  the 

itisb  troops  from  Poona  to  DhArwdr  soon  after  the  beginning  of 

tinh   rule  in  1818.     They  sjxjak    Cutchi  among  themselves  and 

du^t^^ni  with  others.     The  men  are  strong  well-made  and  fair. 

y  shaTO   the  head,  wear  the  beard   full  and  long,  and   dress 

fine  cotton  or  silk  headscarf,  a  coat,  a  long  shirt  falling  to 

knee,  a  waistcoat,  and  loose  trousers.     The  women  are  tall  or  of 

middle  height  with  Fair  skins,  arched  eyebrows,  large  eyes,  straight 

and  full  rounded  limbs.     They  dross  in  a  long  shirt  falling 

nost  to  the  ankle,  a  headscarf,  and  a  pair  of  loose  trousers  rather 

bt  at  the  ankles.    Kxcept  when  old  they  wear  a  backless  bodice 

ithahortand  tight  sleeves.   The  whole  of  their  dross  is  almo&t  always 

flitk.     Ttiey  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  dress,  are  careful  not  to 

ipear  in  public,  and  except  by  skilful  housekeeping  add  nothing 

ihe  ^mily  income.     The  men  deal  in  English  hardware  and  pioce- 

Thoy  are  hardworking  thrifty  sober  and  well-to^o,  and 

a  good  name  for  fair  dealing.     They  marry  among  themselves 

\j  and  form  a  separate  commoDity,  but  without  nny  special  organi- 

ion  and  with  no  separate  headman.     They  respect  the  regular 

l»uud  call  him  to  conduct  their  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies. 

it  that  daughters   have  no  share   in  ancestral  property,   their 

and  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  Musalmiins. 

icy  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school  and  are   said  to  be  religious 

wid  careful  to  say  their  prayers.     They  send  their  boys  to  school  to 

l^arn  Mar4thi,  and  they  teach  them  Gujardti  at  home  but  none  know 

Boe^lish.     They  take  to  no  calling  but  trade,  and  on  the  whole  ai'e 

s  rising  class. 

MukeriB,'  or  Deniers,  are  found  about  200  strong  in  Dharwir 
city.  Tht^y  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  LamAni  or  BanjA-ri 
Hindas  who  were  converted  to  IsMm  by  Tipu  of  Maisur.  They  are 
helievod  to  have  come  from  Maisur  in  1803  as  suttlers  to  General 
Wellt;«Iey*5  force.  Among  themselves  they  speak  Hindustiini,  and 
lUr&thi  or  K^arese  with  others.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle 
■ei^ht,  strong}  and  dark  or  olive-skinned.  They  shave  the  head  and 
^^^  the  beard  full.     They  dress  in  a  turban  or  a  headscarf,  a  coat. 


^0(  tk«  orifpn  of  the  luma  Molceri  thix  ntory  is  told .  A  mvmlwr  of  Tipa'i  conit 
^BteoBinUint  before  the  king  thata  ni/in  of  ric*  brought  from  »  Lant^i  held  thirty 
™^d  of  forty  MTw.  The  rioo  waa  woiuhwi  before  the  Siiltiin  ami  waa  foaad  to  lie 
■^  Th«  lAmAni  wm  ca1I(»1  oud  woi^uiiugtho  grAUi  ihowcd  that  it  waa  forty  sert, 
»  didthia  by  aotoB  aleight  of  hud  uidanemrds  oonfeMod.  Th»t  people  might 
*■*(>  thrtr  gnarO  affatnat  them,  Tipn  ordered  that  Laioim  MnwImAni  iDould  hence' 
I  w»*nl  be  called  Mnkena  or  donieis. 
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a  shirt,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  tight  trousers.  The  women,  wha 
are  like  the  men  in  face,  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  and, 
except  the  old,  neither  appear  in  public  nor  odd  to  the  familj  income. 
Both  men  and  women  are  noat  and  clean  in  their  ways.  Mukeris^ 
are  grain-sellers  and  grocers.  Though  hardworking  they  are  fond 
of  liquor,  and  are  thrifty  and  well-to-do.  Their  name  ia  a  bye- word 
for  cheating.  They  marry  among  themselves  only>  form  a  separate 
community,  and  settle  their  dispuloH  at  cIskHs  meetiugH  headed  by 
a  chauiVtari  or  headman  who  bolougs  to  one  of  the  richest  families. 
With  the  appruval  of  the  majority  of  the  castemen  the  headmaa 
can  fine  any  one  who  breaks  thoir  rules.  They  re^^pect  the  hizi  and 
ask  him  to  conduct  their  marriage  and  funeral  services.  They 
are  Sunoia  of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  are  not  religious  or  careful  to 
8^  their  prayers.  They  send  their  boys  to  school,  and  t»ach  tbem 
Sfar&tht  and  Xanarese  but  not  English.  Tliey  follow  no  pursuit 
except  trade. 

Sauda'gars,  or  Honourable  Traders,  are  said  to  represent  the 
ancient  Arab  and  Persian  mercliaots  who  traded  with  Western  India 
(800-1500).  They  are  immigrants  from  Maisur  and  Madras,  and 
are  believed  to  have  come  to  Dh&rwir  since  the  beginning  of 
British  nile.  They  spenk  Hindustani  among  themselves  aud 
Mardthi  or  Kanarese  with  others.  Their  appearanco  seems  to  show 
a  strong  strain  of  foreign  blood.  The  mtm  are  generally  tali 
and  well  made,  wheat  or  brown  coloured,  with  large  eyes  and 
straight  nose.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  full  bearda,  and  dress  in 
a  silk  or  fine  cotbun  headmairf,  a  long  white  cotton  coat,  a  shirt  falling 
to  tlie  knee,  a  pair  of  loose  trousers,  or  in-doors  a  chintx  waistcloth 
or  lunyi.  The  women  arc,  like  the  men,  t«IIj  delicate,  aud  fair, 
with  handsome  features.  They  dress  in  a  gown  or  petticoat 
of  four  or  6re  yards  of  chintz  gathered  in  plaits  round  the 
waist  and  falling  to  the  ankles,  a  tight  bodice  Awith  short  tight 
sleeves  covering  the  back  and  the  ends  fsf^t-ened  in  a  knot  under 
tho  bosom,  and  a  lieadscarf  of  two  to  four  yards  of  chintz. 
They  are  very  careful  not  to  appear  in  public  and  are  excel- 
lent housewives.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat,  clean,  mild, 
hospitable,  aud  sober.  SaadAgars  deal  iu  piecegoods  and  were 
formerly  well-to-do.  They  suffered  severely  during  tho  1876-77 
fomtne.  Though  hardworking  and  thrifty  some  of  them  were  forced 
to  give  up  trade  and  take  to  husbandry  or  service.  They  are  Snnnis 
of  the  Hanati  Hchool  and  are  said  to  be  very  religious  and  careful  to- 
8ay  their  prayers.  They  teach  their  children  to  read  tho  Kurdn  in 
Arabic  and  send  them  to  school  to  learn  Marathi  or  Kdnai-ese. 
They  marry  among  themselves  only  and  form  a  separate  community 
but  have  no  special  organization  and  no  headman.  They 
rospect  the  regular  kdzi  and  in  their  manners  and  customs  do  not  differ 
from  ordinary  Musalmdud,  None  have  risen  to  any  high  position^ 
and  on  the  whole  they  are  falling  in  number  and  condition. 

Ealcars,  or  immigrants  from  Afghaniet&u.  are  fouud  in  small 
numbers  iu  DhArwar  and  Huhli.  Thoir  forefathers  are  said  U> 
have  come  from  Afghanistan  with  Ahmadshah  Durdni  ur  Ab<Iali 
about  1747.  After  Ahmadshah's  defeat  in  North  HindustAn^ 
they  remained  in  India  leading  Ibc.lJfo  of  outlaws,  and   after  ramb- 
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Kng  through  the  North-West  Provinces,  Gnjarfit,  and  other  districts 

bmnd   tbeirway  to  Hnidar  AH  of  Maisiir.     They  are  said  to  have 

come  to  Dhilrw&T  in  1803  as  camp  followers  to  General  Wellesley's 

army.      Their  home-speech  is  a  mixture  of  rough  Hindust&ni^  M^vi, 

Qajar&ti,  and    Mar&thi.     The   men  are   tall  strong  well-made  and 

dark.      They  shave  the  head,  wear  beards^  and  dress  in  a  Hindu 

turban,   a   shirt,  a  tight-fitting    jacket,  and  a   waistcloth.     Their 

women,  who  are  like  the  men  in  face,   wear  the  Hindu  robe  and 

bodice,   appear  in  public,  and  add  to   the   family  incnme.     Both 

men   and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy   in   their  habits.     The  men 

are    servants,  messengers,  and  horsekeepers  earning   10a.    to  20^. 

(Rs.  5  - 10)  a  month,  and  the    women  make    a  living  by   selling 

headloads   of    grass    and    fuel.     Though    hardworking    they  are 

generally   fond   of  drink  and    are  badly  off.     They   marry  among 

ibemselves  only  and  have  a   well  organized  community    settling 

their   disputes  at    class  meetings  under  a    headman   or  jamdddr 

who  belongs  to  one  of  the  richest  families,  and,  with  the  concurrence 

of    the  majority,  has  power  to  fine  any  one  breaking  their  class 

roles.      The  fine  fund  is  spent  in  caste  dinner  and  drinking  parties. 

They  respect  the  kdzi,   and  in   manners  uid  customs  differ  little 

from  the  regular  Musalmins.     They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanafi  school 

and  are  seldom  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.     They  do 

not  send  their  boys  to  school^  and  none  of  them  has   risen  to  any 

high  position. 

G&'O  Kasa  'bs,  or  Beef  Butchers,  found  in  small  numbers  inDhdrw&r 
city  are  said  to  have  come  to  Dharw&r  with  General  Wellesley's 
army  in  1803.  They  are  found  in  most  military  cantonments  in 
the  Deccan  and  are  often  attached  to  certain  regiments  and  move 
with  them  from  one  place  to  another.  Some  claim  descent  from 
Afghans  and  others  from  Arabs,  but  the  face  and  figure  of  many 
fieem  to  point  to  a  part  Abyssinian  origin.  Their  home  speech 
is  a  rough  Hindustani.  The  men  are  tall,  strong,  well-made,  and 
^k.    They  either  sbave  the  head  or  wear  the  hair  falling  below 

I  the  ear  and  a  full  beard.  They  dress  in  a  turban  or  headscarf^  a 
ahirt,  a  jacket,'and  a  pair  of  tight  trousers.  The  women,  who 
we  like  the  men  in  face,  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice, 
appear  in  public,  help  the  men  in  selling  beef,  and,  though  hard- 
■forking  and  thrifty,  are  proverbially  shameless  and  quarrelsome. 
Both  men  and  women  are  dirty  and  slovenly  in  their  dress  and  habits. 
They  sell  both  cow  and  buffalo  beef,  but  buffalo  beef  is  disliked 
*nd  is  seldom  used.  Their  customers  are  Christians,  Musalm&ns, 
*nd  low  caste  Hindus.  The  chief  consumers  are  low  caste 
Hindus  as  few  MusalmAns  eat  beef.  First  class  beef  is  sold  to 
Eoropeans  at  3d.  the  pound  (8  pounds  the  rupee)  and  second  class 
W  to  Musaimans  and  others  at  l^d.  the  pound  (16  pounds  the 
nipee).  Though  hardworking  and  thrifty  they  are  excessively  fond 
of  drink,  and  are  badly  off.  They  marry  among  themselves 
^y  and  form  a  separate  community  settling  social  disputes  at 
*lMa  meetings  under  a  headman  or  pdtil,  who,  if  the  majority  of 
"«  caste  approve,  has  power  to  fine  any  one  who  breaks  their  rules. 
^eir  manners  and  customs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary 
^osaimins  j  and  they  call  the  kdzi  to  conduct  their  marriage  and 
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fiuieral  ceremonies.  Thej  are  Sunnis  of  the  HanaS  school  and  ai-a^ 
not  religious  or  careful  to  Bay  their  prayers.  They  give  their  boya 
no  suhooling  and  take  to  no  new  pursuits. 

Of  the  oig^htecn  separate  communities  mainly  of  local  Hindu 
descent,  two,  Bagb^na  fruiterers  and  T&mbulia  betel  leaf  sellers  are 
traders;  sovon^  Qanndis  masonSj  Lad  Kas&bs  butchers,  Moniins 
weavers^  Pairegars  tassel  makers,  Piuj&r^  cotton  cleaners,  Rangros 
dyers^  and  Saikalgara  armourers  are  craftsmen ;  seven,  Bhatyar^ 
cooks,  Dhobis  waehermen,  Hajdms  barbers,  Haldlkhora  scavengers, 
Kaojars  ponlterers,  Pakhilis  watermen,  and  Pendh&r&s  grass  cutters 
are  servants  and  labonrers ;  and  two,  Kasbans  dancing  girls,  and 
T&scliis  drummers  are  players  and  musicians. 

Ba'gba'ns  or  Ba'gva'ns,  Gardeners  and  Praiterers,  represent 
local  Kunbis  or  MAlis  who  are  paid  to  have  been  converted  during 
the  time  of  Anrangzib  [a-O.  1686-1707).  They  are  found  in  lanM 
numbers  over  almost  the  whole  district  Among  tbemsel^^H 
they  speak  Deccan  Hindnstdni  and  with  others  Mar&thi  or  K^nareR 
They  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  well-made,  and  dark  or  olive- 
skinned.  The  men  shave  the  head,  wear  boards  either  short  or 
full,  and  dress  almost  like  Hindus,  in  a  Maratha  turban,  a  tight- 
fitting  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.  The  women,  who  like  the  men 
are  either  tall  or  middle  sized,  wheat  or  olive  skinned,  and  with 
regular  features,  wear  the  Hindu  robo  and  bodice,  appear  in 
public,  and  help  the  men  by  t^elliug  fruit  and  vegetables.  Both 
men  and  women  are  rather  dirty  and  untidy.  Tho  men  go  among 
gardun  villages  buying  potatoes,  brinjals,  onions,  and  green 
vegetables,  and  plantains,  guavas,  and  pomegranates.  They  sell  at  a 
shop  and  also  from  door  to  door.  Though  hardworking,  thrifty  and 
sober,  they  are  generally  poor  and  in  debt.  They  do  not  earn  more 
than  la.  {Htu.)  a  day.  They  marry  among  themselves  only,  and  are 
a  separate  body  with  a  well  organized  community  and  a  headman  or 
ehaudhari  chosen  from  the  richest  familiea.  With  the  approval  of 
majority  of  tho  members  the  headman  has  power  to  fine  any  person 
who  breaks  their  rules.  Unlike  regular  wusalraana  they  privately 
worship  and  pay  vows  to  Hindu  gods  and  keep  Hindu  festivals.  They 
respect  the  hdzi  and  ask  him  to  conduct  their  marri^e  and  fnneral 
services.  Though  in  name  Sunnis  of  the  Hanati  school  they  are 
seldom  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  do  not  send 
their  children  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Ta'mboliSf  or  Betel-leaf  Sellers,  descendants  of  local  Konbi 
converts  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  almost  all  towns 
and  villages.  Their  forefathers  are  said  to  have  been  convert^ 
during  the  reign  of  Aurangzib.  They  spoak  Deccan  Hindustani 
among  themselves  and  Marithi  or  Kdnarese  with  others.  The  men 
are  tall  or  of  middle  height  and  brown  skinned.  They  shavo  the 
head,  woar  the  beard  full  or  short,  and  dross  in  a  large  Marsha 
tnrban,  a  shirt,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.  The  women 
who  are  of  middle  height,  fair,  and  with  regular  features,  dress  in 
the  Hindu  robo  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  the  men  in 
their  work.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  io  their 
habits.  They  buy  hotel  leaf  from  the  growers  either  in  neighbouring 
villages  or  from  outsiders.     A  few  rich  wholesale  dealers  keep  two 
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or  three  bollocks  to  bring  their  Bnpplies  from  a  distaitce,  and 
dtstribote  tfaem  among  poor  rcUil  setlor.t.  They  have  ahops  which 
m  thoii*  absence  are  under  the  charge  of  their  wives.  They  are 
ha.rtlworkiug'j  thrifty  and  sober.  A  fevr  are  well-to-do  and  able  to 
re;  but  the  bulk  are  poor.  Their  work  is  oonRtant  bnt  they 
not  earn  more  than  dd.  to  8d.  (4-6  ax.)  a  day.  They  marry 
_  themaelves  only,  and  hiive  a  well  orefanized  rommnnity 
iuxg  social  disputes  al  class  meetings  under  a  heuduiunur  chandhari 
choseu  from  the  richest  iamilioa,  who,  with  the  approval  uf  the 
■Majority,  haa  power  to  Gue  any  one  breoking^  the  mica.  They 
differ  from  ordinary  Mtisnlmfiua  in  privately  worshippjuj^  and 
Tig-  vo*ra  to  Hindu  f^ds,  keeping  Hindu  festivals,  and  cachewiug 
They  are  Suunia  of  tlie  Uanati  school  in  name,  but,  exi^pt  a 
iew,  they  are  not  reli^cus  or  careful  to  aay  their  prayers.  They 
nsspect  the  kdzi  and  oak  him  to  conduct  their  marriage  and  fnneral 
acrvioee.  A  few  try  to  give  their  boys  some  schooling,  but  none 
kTO  risen  lo  any  hi(<U  position. 

Gaundis,  or  Bricklayers,  found  iu  small  nnrabcra  over  almost  the 

r«rholo  district,  are  said  to  represent  local  Hindu  Gaundis  who  were 

i  eonverted    during  the  reign  of  Aurangzib.     They  speak  Deccau 

Hiodust&oi  amoug  themselves  and  Mar&thi  or  K&narese  with  others. 

I  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,   thin,  and  dark.     They  shave 

the  faoad,  wear  short  or  full  beards,  and  dress  in  a  Mardtlia  tnrban, 

i  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.     The  women,  who  are  like 

the  men  in  face,  dress  in  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in 

pablio,  and  add  nothing  to  the  family  income.     Neither  men  nor 

en  are  neat  or  tidy  in  their  habits.     They  earn  their  living  aa 

ayors.     They  suffered  greatly  during  the  1876-77  famine  as 

B-buiMiug  was  at  a  stand.     Many  loft  the  district.     Of  late 

Imye  and  other  public  works  havo  given  them  constant  and  well 

pud  employment.     They  mari-y  among  themselves  only  and  form  a 

eparate  community,  bnt  have  no  organized  union  and  no  headman. 

They   respect   the  kdzi.    They    differ   from     regular    Musalmina 

'chiefly  by  offering  TOWS  to  Hindu  god.s,  keeping    Hindu  festivals, 

iuid  eschewing  beef.     They   aro   Sunuis  of  the  Hanafi  school  in 

name,  but  are  not  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.     They  do 

^not   send  their   boys   to  school.     In  the  time  of  depi-ossion   that 

jllowed  the  1876-77  faniinp  some  took  employment  as  scrrants  and 

aewcngers. 

La'd  Easa'bs,  or  Mutton  Butchers,  are  found  in  considorablo 
tumbers  in  almost  all  the  larger  towns.  They  are  said  to  represent 
induL^Kasjibs  who  wore  converted  by  Tipu  of  Maisur(I78t-1790). 
uoug  themselves  they  speak  Deccau  Hindustani  aud  with  others 
fcthi  or  Kauarese.  The  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  and 
or  olive  skinned.  They  shave  the  head  and  either  shave  the 
beard  or  wear  it  short,  and  dress  in  a  Hindu  turban,  a  tight-fitting 
jacket,  and  a  waisleluth.  Some  wear  a  large  gold  earring  iu  the 
r,L:liteftr.  ITie  women,  who  are  tailor  of  middle  height  and  fair 
i  regular  featnres,  dress  iu  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear 
Iblicj  aud  help  the  men  by  selling  mutton.  In  their  persons 
'    "  men  and  women  are  dirty  and  untidy.    They  live  as 
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mutton  butcliers  and  kill  both  sbeep  and  goats.  Tfaey  bay  the 
auimuls  at  £2  Ui  £3  (Ks. 20-30)  the  dozen  cbieHy  from  Dhangars. 
They  do  not  keep  the  animals  for  more  than  a  week,  killing  them 
in  the  yarda  behind  tbeir  honsis,  and  sell  the  mutton  at  iid.  tu  4>|(i. 
[2-3  09,}  the  puuod,  'J'hey  are  hardworking*,  thrifty,  and  aober,  and 
some  are  well'to-du  and  able  to  save.  They  marry  among  themaelma 
only,  and  are  a  separate  community  with  a  well  organized  sociBty 
under  an  elective  headman  calleil  ptitil.  iSocial  disputes  are  settled 
according  to  the  opinion  uf  the  majority  of  the  men,  and,  with  their 
approval,  the  headman  fines  any  member  who  breaks  the  nilea. 
They  have  a  strong  Hindu  feeling  and  eschew  beef,  worship  and 
offer  vows  to  Hindu  gods,  and  keep  Hindu  festivals.  Gxoept  that 
they  employ  the  regular  kdzi  to  conduct  their  marriage  and  funeral 
services,  they  are  Musalmdns  in  little  more  than  name.  None  of 
them  know  the  Karan  or  ever  attend  the  nioaque,  and  they  do  not 
eat  with  other  MuMalnmus.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school 
or  take  to  any  calling  except  mutton  selling. 

MominSy  or  Weavers,  are  found  in  large  numbers  almost  all 
over  the  district,  especially  in  Uubli  where  they  are  more  than 
three  thousand.  They  are  said  to  represent  Hindu  Koshtis  or  S&lia 
who  were  converted  by  Uasham  Pir  (^lUJorAti,  the  religious  teacher 
of  the  Bij&pur  king  Ibnihim  Adil  Shah  II.  about  tho  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  They  still  look  up(m  the  Hoiut  with  special 
reverence  and  pay  ^eat  respect  to  his  descendants.  The  men  are 
tall  or  of  middle  height  and  brown  skinned.  Thoy  shavo  the  head 
wear  the  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a  Hindu  turban,  a  coat,  a  shirt,  a 
Waistcoat,  and  either  tight  trousers  or  a  waistclotb.  Tho  women 
who  are  of  middle  height,  delicate,  fair,  and  with  regular  features, 
wear  the  Hindu  I'obo  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  are  such 
useful  workers  that  the  men  generally  marry  more  than  one  wife. 
Neither  men  nor  women  are  neat  or  tidy  in  their  habits.  They 
weave  cotton,  baying  English  or  Bombay  mill-yani  from  Hindu 
VAni  dealers  and  working  it  int^  robes,  a  chintz  for  bodices  called 
khanH,  a  striped  cloth  called  auxi  used  in  trousers,  and  silk-bordered 
waintcloths.  Some  of  the  rich  and  well-to-do  weave  their  own 
yam  and  sell  the  cloth  in  the  market,  or  to  wholesale  merchants 
by  whom  ib  is  sent  to  Bombay  and  Poona.  The  bulk  of  them  aro 
labourers,  and  work  for  Gd  to  U.  (4-8  as.)  a  day.  Though 
hardworking  and  thrifty,  most  of  thom  even  the  women  are  fond  of 
fermented  date-palm  juice,  and  except  a  few  who  arc  well-to-do 
and  able  to  save,  tho  bulk  are  poorly  clad  and  badly  off.  They 
marry  among  themselves  only  and  form  a  well  orgauir^d  society, 
settling  their  social  disputes  at  class  meetings  under  a  head  or 
chaudhai'i  chosen  from  the  richest  familios,  who,  with  tho  approval 
of  the  majority  of  the  men,  has  power  to  fine  any  one  breaking 
their  rules.  They  respect  the  kdzt  and  do  not  differ  in  manners 
and  customs  from  ordinary  Musalmans.  They  are  Snnnis  of  the 
Hanafi  school,  and  some  are  religious  and  careful  to  say  their 
prayers.  They  do  not  give  their  boys  any  schooling.  Soma 
Momins  are  servants  and  messengers. 

Patvegars,  or  Tassel  twisters,  are  found  in  small  numbere  in 
almost  all  of  the  larger  towns.    They   represent  Hindus  of  difforeni 
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classes  who  are  said  to  have  been  converted  hy  Anrangzib.  Tbe 
nen  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  strong,  and  dark  or  olive- skinned. 
They  shave  tlit*  bead,  wear  the  beard  full,  aud  dress  in  a  Hindu 
torbaa,  a  ehirt,  a  tight  jacket,  and  a  waiatclotb.  Tho  women, 
^ho  are  oitbor  tall  or  middle>Bized  thin  and  brown,  wear  tho 
•  \u  robe  and  bodice,  and  appear  ia  public,  but  add  nothing 
-.•  utie  family  incomD.  As  a  rale  both  men  and  women  are  clean  in 
their  habits  and  tidy  ia  their  dresa.  Tliey  live  by  twisting  ailk 
tesaels.  They  bay  silk  from  Hindu  mcrchaur>a  in  small  quantities 
^aod  cuako  the  silk  cords  or  chains  with  tusseU  called  kardolas  which 
worn  round  the  waist  both  by  Hindus  and  MusalmAns.  They 
sell  false  hair  and  dock  gold  and  pearl  ornaments  with  silk. 
ey  ©am  about  Is.  (8  a**.)  a  day.  They  have  tihops  and  also  go 
H  tho  town  whoro  they  live  and  through  tho  neighbouring 
villag^es  iu  search  of  work.  They  are  hardworking  thrifty  and  sober, 
id  somv  of  them  are  woll-to-do  and  save.  They  marry  among 
ilheni«e!ves  only  and  form  a  separate  community,  but  have  no  social 
lization  and  no  headman  except  tho  regular  kdzi.  They 
for  from  ordinary  Husalm&ns  iu  offering  tows  to  Hindu  gods, 
keeping  Hindu  festivals,  and  eschewing  beef.  They  are  Sunnis  of 
LHanafi   school    but    ore   not  religious    or   careful  to  say  their 

They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  any  fresh 

flRBploTmont. 

Pinja'ra'8,  or  Cotton  Cleaners  and  Carders,  are  found  in  small 

atimbers  in  some  of  the  larger  towns.     They  are  said  to    represent 

liildu   PiujarSa   who    were  convertwl    by  AuraagziJi.     They  speak 

&a-]iin  dust  fin  i  among   themselves    and    Nfar^thi  or  Kiinarese 

rith  others.     Tlio  raou  an*    of  middle   height   and   dark.      They 

bare  tho  head,  wear  tho  board  either  short  or  full,  and  dross  in 

Hindu   turban,   a   tight-fitting    jacket,  and  a  waistcloih.     Tho 

romcn  are  like  the  men  in  face.     They  dress  in  the  Hindn  robe  and 

bndice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  their  husbands  in  carding  cotton. 

LNoither  men  nor  women  are  t:lean  or  tidy  in  their  habits.     They 

prard  cottoUj  cleaning  it  to  stuff  mattresses,  quilts,  and    pillows,  and 

are  paid  Cyi.  to  2a.  (Re.  J  -  1)  a  day,  but  are  often  idle  for  days  at  a 

,  time.    The  women  work  at  home  and  the  men  move  about  in  search 

■of  work.     The  doclinc  of  band-spinning  mined  their  craft.     Thongh 

rhardworking  thrifty  and  sober,  from  want  of  work  they  are  always 

rly  clad  and  badly  off.     They  marry  among  themselves  only  and 

a  separate  and  well    organized  society.      They  settle  soctfU 

Btes  by  class  meetings  under  a  headman  or  a  pdHl,  who,  with  the 

onsent  of  the  majority  of  the  members,  has  power  to   fine  any  one 

ibnEaking  their    rules.     They  respect  the  fedzi  and  employ  him  to 

leondiift    their    marriage  and  funeral  services.      Tliey  differ  from 

ordinarj  Musalmana  by   worshipping  and  offering  vnws  to  Hindu 

godgj  and  eschewing  beef.     They  are  Sunnis  of  the  Hanati  schnof, 

'ml  are  not  religious  or  careful  to  aay  their  prayers.     Thoy  do  not 

■rod  Iheir  children  to  school.     Somo  have  given  up  cotton  carding 

ud  earn  their  living  as  husbandmen  and  servants. 

Bangroz,  or  Dyers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  some  of  the 
Vg^f  towns.     Thg^rapaid  to  represent  Hindus  of  differeat 
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wbo  were  converted  duriog  the  time  of  AurangKib.  They  speftk 
Deccan-Hindiistftni  among  themsclvps  and  Miirathi  or  Kjinweso 
with  othertj.  The  men  urc  UkU  ur  of  luiddlu  height  aud  durk  or 
olive-skinned.  They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  either  short  or 
full,  and  dresH  ID  a  ilindu  lurban,  a  AvuisLcoat,  and  a  waiulcloth. 
The  women,  who  are  of  middle  height  thin  and  brown,  wear  thw 
Hindu  robo  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  the  men  in  their 
work.  Both  men  and  women  are  neat  and  clean  in  their  habits. 
Thej  earn  their  liping  as  dyers.  They  are  hardworking  thrifty 
and  sober,  and  some  of  thorn  are  well-to-do  and  able  to  save.  They 
dye  turbans  yarn  and  silk  for  weavers,  and  have  constiuit  work. 
When  busy  they  eain  4*.  to  6tf.  (Rn.  2  -  3)  a  day,  bat  from 
thin  have  to  meet  heavy  dye-exjienseri.  In  the  Musalmiin  tiiarri&ge 
season  from  October  to  Ueoember,  and  during  January  and  February 
the  chief  Hindu  marriage  seaaon,  and  before  all  great  Hindu  and 
Musalman  holidays  they  are  specially  busy.  Though  fairly  off, 
they  do  not  rank  among  the  highest  tradesmen.  Tliey  marry 
among  thomsolvos  only,  but  have  no  special  social  organi^mtion  and  do 
headman,  except  the  regular  Muaalman  kdzu  Their  manners  aud 
custom.?  do  not  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  Musalmnns.  They  are 
SuuniK  of  the  HanaH  school,  and  Rome  are  said  to  bo  roligious  aud 
careful  to  say  their  prayers.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to 
school  or  take  to  now  pursuits.     On  the  whole  they  are  a  rising  class. 

Saikalgars,  or  Knife*grindersj  are  found  in  small  numbers  in 
some  of  the  larger  towns.  They  are  said  to  represent  Ghisadi 
Hindus  converted  during  the  time  of  Aurangzib.  They  speak 
Ueccan-Kindustnui  among  themselves  and  Marathi  or  Kanarosa 
with  others.  The  mon  are  tall  or  of  middle  height,  thin,  aud  dark. 
They  either  shave  or  keep  the  head  hair,  wear  the  biiard  abort  op 
full,  and  dresH  in  a  turbau,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a  wai.itcloth 
The  women,  who  are  like  the  men  iu  face,  wear  the  Ilindu  robo  anii 
bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  the  men  in  their  work.  As  » 
class  both  mon  and  womeu  are  dirty  and  untidy  iu  their  habits  and 
dress.  They  sliai-pcn  and  sometimes  mond  knives,  sword.^f,  and 
razors.  They  sharpen  tools  ou  n  small  wheel  of  kiirun  or  saudijtone 
tnrnod  by  their  women  or  boys  wibh  the  help  of  a  leather  strap. 
Their  day's  earnings  vary  from  3dl.  to  6d.  (2-'l-  h^.),  but  they 
are  often  without  work.  ITiough  hardworking  and  thrifty  they  are 
not  sober,  and  are  poorly  clad  and  scrimptid  for  food.  Many  havd 
left  the  district  in  seai-ch  of  work.  They  many  among  thezns^vt 
only  and  form  a  separate  aud  organisod  society  with  a  headman 
chosen  from  the  most  respected  members,  whoj  if  the  majori^ 
approve,  has  power  to  tine  any  one  breaking  the  clasjt  rules.  Th«]| 
do  not  eat  with  rf:gular  Musalmans,  but  employ  the  kd^i  to  coDdndb 
their  marriage  and  funeral  services.  They  eschew  beef,  offer  vowa 
to  Hindu  gods,  and  keep  Hindu  festivals.  They  are  Sunnis  of  th' 
Hauafi  school  in  little  more  than  name,  and  seldom  go  to  the 
mosque.  They  do  not  send  their  children  to  school  or  take  to 
pursuits. 

Seven  local  classes  come  under  Service  and  Lalxtur. 

Bhatya'ra'S,  or  Cooks,  are  fonnd  in  small  numbers  in  Dh&rwar 
town.   TKey  are  believed  to  represent  local  converts  of  mixed  Hinda' 
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They  Bpcak   DtH-can-IlinJust^ni  among   thomBelvcs  aud 

'\ii  or  K&nureso  with  others.     Tbu  rnou  are  of  middle  bei^bl 

fbirk.      TheysliavG  tbe  bead,  weai*  tbo  beard  full,  and  dress  in  a 

da  turban  or  a  heiulsciu'f,  u  sUirtj  a  tight-fillinj^  iuckct^  and  a 

of   tight  trotiBere  or  a  waistoloth.     The  women   who  ai*©  of 

,cllo   height  thi[i  and  brown,  wear  the  Hindu  robo  and  bodice, 

in  puhlic,  and  help  the  men  in  cooking.     Both  men  and 

Women  are  dirty  and  untidy  in  their  habits.     They  keep  cook-shops, 

'      '  ugagemenis  for  feaete  and  dinner  parties,  and  servo  as  house 

in  rich  families.     Some  have  English   bakerieH,  and  supply 

iba    Kuropean  population  with  bread,  biscuits^  and  pastry.     Thoso 

wBo  keep  English   hakeriea  are  well-to-do ;  the  rest  thongh  hard- 

workiog  and  thrifty,  from  their  fondness  for  date-palm  liquor,  are 

poorly    clad  and  much  in  debt      Their  daily  earnings  from  oook- 

cbopis  are  never  more  than  Is.  (8  «*.),  for  a  dinner  party  they  get 

\m,  to  2ji.  (Re.|-1)  a  day,  and  as  house  cooks  Ox.  to  12«.  (Rs.  3-6) 

a  month  with  food.     They  many  among  themselves  only  and  form 

aseparate  community,  but  baveuo  spocial  organiisation  and  headman, 

e^xoept  the  regular   MuHalmiin   hizi,  whom  they  respect  and  call  to 

rondiict  their  services.     Thoir  manners  aud  customs  do  not  differ 

from  those  of  ordinary  MusalmlinR.     Thoy  are  iSuunia  of  the  Hanafi 

vcbool,  and  are  seldom  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayere. 

Tbey  do  not  send  their  children  to  school ;  and  on  the  whole  are  a 

falling  class. 

Dliobis,  or  Washermen,  arc  found  in  small  numbers  in  some  of 
Uie  larger  towns.  They  are  said  to  represent  local  Hindu 
Dhobis  ooDTerted  by  Tipu  of  Maisnr  (17S4-1709).  They  speak 
HM:dastani  among  themselves  and  Man4thi  or  Kanarese  with  others. 
lb'-  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  8i7>o,  dark,  and  thin.  They  shave  the 
head,  wear  the  beard  either  short  or  full,  and  dress  in  a  Hindu 
tnrban,  a  waistcoat,  and  n  wniutcloth.  The  women,  who  are  like 
ifct- men  in  face,  dress  in  the  Hindu  robo  and  bodice,  appear  in 
!  id  help  the  men  iu  washing  clothes.     Both  men  and  women 

.,  but  not  lidy  in  thoir  dress.     They  wash  t'lothes  bnth   for 
I  -;■*    aud    natives;    European     masters,    who    require    the 

L'L  ii  ,  entire  time,  pay  thom  £1  to  £3  (Rs.  10-20)  a  month 
acronling  to  the  Rize  of  the  ^mily  ;  Native  masters^  wfao  generally 
share  tbe  Dhobi's  services  with  five  or  six  other  families,  pay  2w.  to  4s. 
(Ra,l-2)  a  montb  or  10«.  to  £1  IOji.  (Rs.  5-15)  a  year,  with  gifts  in 
com  and  money  on  holidays  and  great  occasions,  ^fhough  hard- 
working and  tbrifty,  hs  a  class  they  are  excessively  fond  of  liquor 
and  are  seldom  well-to-do  or  able  to  save.  They  marry  among  them- 
Ives  only  and  form  a  separate  and  oi^nized  society.  They  settle 
'  disputes  at  caste  meetings  under  a  headman  orchaudhari  chosen 
the  oldest  members,  who,  with  the  approval  of  the  majority,  can 
ty  one  breaking  caste  rule.  They  call  the  regular  kdzi  to  conduct 
marriage  and  funeral  services.  They  differ  from  ordinary 
mans  in  eschewing  beef,  worshipping  and  offering  vows  to 
i^iodti  gods,  and  keeping  Hindu  festivals.  Under  no  circumstances 
^tUr>y  eat  with  the  regular  Musalm^nfi.  Thoy  arc  Sunnia  in  name, 
W  care  little  for  the  Musalm&n  faith.  They  do  not  send  t^eir 
^dren  »o  school  and  take  to  no  new  pursuits. 
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Haja'niB,  or  Barbers,  arc  found  in  small  nnmbers  in  some  of  the 
largor  towns.  They  are  Haid  to  represent  local  Hinda  tluj^ms  and 
to  have  been  convei'ted  by  Tipu  of  Maisur.  They  speak  Deccan- 
Hindustani  among  tbomselves  and  MarAthi  or  Kdnarose  with  others. 
Tbo  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  height  aud  dark  or  olive-skiuned.  They 
shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  fall  or  short,  and  dress  in  a  Hindu 
turban,  a  ahii-t,  and  a  waistcloth.  The  women,  who  are  like  the 
men  in  fue^,  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bocii(«3,  appear  in  public, 
and  add  nothing  to  the  family  income.  Both  men  and  women 
are  dirty  and  untidy.  Barbers  earn  their  living  either  by  shaving^ 
chance  customers  or  as  hou.se  servants.  In  towns  they  j^fot  1  \d, 
(1  a.)  for  shaving  a  man's  head,  and  in  families  with  thrso 
or  four  male  members  they  are  paid  1#.  to  2*.  (Re.  J-1)  a  month 
or  Otf.  to  Via.  (Ki<.  3-ti)a  year,  with  oocasioual  presents  in  money 
and  corn.  Village  barbers  ore  paid  entirely  in  grain.  The  qnaatity 
varies  from  200  to  400  pounds  (5-10  nmn*)  worth  £1  to  £1  10*. 
(Rs.  10-15)  in  addition  to  occasional  gifts  on  ceremonies  and 
festivals.  Though  hardworking  and  thrifty  they  are  not  Sober,  and 
are  generally  poorly  clad  aud  scrimped  for  foo<i.  They  marry 
among  themselves  only,  form  a  separate  community,  bat  have  no 
special  organization  aud  no  headman  to  settle  Ihoir  disputes  except 
the  regular  kdai  whom  they  follow  in  every  respect  Tliey  are 
Sannis  of  the  Hanafi  school,  but  are  not  religious  or  careful  to  say 
their  prayers.  They  do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  and  on  the 
whole  are  a  falling  class. 

Hfitla'lkhors,  or  Scavengers,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  the 
townofDharwir.  Thoy  areeaid  toroprosentHiudu  Bhangis  converted 
by  Tipu  of  Maisur.  According  to  another  account  their  former  home 
wa.sin  Sholapur.  They  apeak  either  Hindustani  or  KanareKC.  The 
men  are  of  middle  height  and  dark.  Iliey  shave  either  the  whole 
head  or  half  of  the  head,  wear  the  beard  full  or  short,  and  dress  in  a 
skullcap  or  turban,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  wjiistcloth.  The  women,  who 
are  like  tho  men  in  face,  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear 
in  public,  and  help  the  men.  Neither  mou  nor  women  are  tidy  or 
clean.  They  work  as  scsvengtTS  and  nightsoil  men,  and  are  paid 
6«.  to  10«.  (Rs.3-G)  a  montk  Tho  women  work  as  hard  and 
earn  as  much  as  the  mou.  Though  hardworking  and  well  paid  they 
are  excessively  fond  of  drink,  are  alwajrs  in  rags,  and  never  save. 
They  form  a  separate  community  and  have  a  well  organized  society. 
They  settle  social  disputes  at  class  meetings  nnder  a  mehlar  or 
headman  chosen  from  the  oldest  members.  If  tho  majority  approve 
the  headman  may  tino  any  one  who  breaks  caste  rules.  The  money 
raised  by  fines  is  spent  in  drinking  and  dinnerparties.  They  are 
Snnnis  of  tbo  Hanati  school,  but  are  Mnsalmdns  in  name  only. 
Except  that  they  are  circumcised  aud  are  married  and  buried  by 
the  fidzij  they  know  almost  nothing  of  the  faith.  They  do  not 
send  their  children  to  school,  and  none  have  risen  to  any  high 
position. 

Kanjars,  or  Poulterers,  are  found  in  small  nnmbers  throughoiil 
the  district.  They  are  said  t-o  represent  Hindu  Kan  jars 
converted  by  Haidar  Ali  of  Maisur.  Thoy  speak  Deccan- 
Hindust^ni  among  themselves  and  Mar&thi  or  K&narose  with  others. 
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Tbe  men  are  tall  or  of  middle  htiigbt  thin    and  dark.    They  sluive 

Ube  head,  wear  the  beard  full,  and  dresa  in  a  Uindii  tarbaD,  awaisl- 

fioal,    aud  u  wuistcluth.     The  womun^  who  are  like  tbu  lucu  in  Cac(*, 

dreiA  in  the  Uiudu  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,   and  add  tu 

the  Eamily  income.    Both  lueu  and  wuruuu  uro  dirty  and   untidy  in 

their  habits,  and  do  not  bear  a  goo<l  luime  for  honesty.     The  ineu 

work  us  servants  and  Laboarers,  and   both  uieu  and   women  gather 

fael.  rear  hens,  sell  eggs,  and  twist  hemp  ropes.     'JTioy  make   I'lif, 

ti  40.     (Us.   6-12]    a    month.      Though     hardworking   they   are 

excBBsively  fond  of  liuuor  auti  are  always  poor  and  in  raga.     They 

Bkury   among  themselves    and  form  an  organized  society   with   a 

headman  of  their  own,  who,  with  the  concurruuco  of  the  majority. 

nui  fine  any  one  who  brcfika  their  caste  inilea.     They  differ  from 

ifther  Mu»ulmilud  in  worshipping  and  offering  vows  to  Hindu    gods 

»nd  keeping  Ilinda  festivals.     They  are  Sunnis  of  tho  ManaH  school 

r  ":1c  more  than  name,  and  are  neither  religious  nor  careful  to  Bay 

I       .   ii     prayera      Except  in   their  man*iage   and  funeral   ceremonies, 

I   they  do  not  employ  or  obey  the  knzi.     They  do  not  send  their  boys 

^^»  a-choul,  and  none  of  them  has  risen  to  any  high  position. 

^B  Pakll&'liS,  or  Watermen,  are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Dhai'w&r 
F'town.  'I*hey  are  said  to  represent  local  Hindu  Pakh&lis  who 
I  were  converted  by  llaidar  Ali  of  Maisur.  They  speak  Dcccan- 
I  Hiodostdui  among  themselves  and  Kduarese  with  others.  The 
I  niMi  are  of  middle  height  and  dark-skinned.  They  shave  either  half 
I  ae  the  whole  of  the  head,  and  wear  the  beard  short  or  stiuve  it.  Some 
!  largo  gold  ear-ring  in  the  right  ear,  and  dross  in  a  Mardtha 
in,  a  waistcoat,  and  a  waistcluth,  or  a  pair  of  tight  imd  short 
-ers.  The  women,  who  are  like  the  men  in  face,  wear  the 
^....<ia  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  public,  and  help  the  men  in 
ourying  water.  Both  men  and  women  are  rather  neat  and  clean  in 
''  'r  habits.  They  carry  water  in  leather  bags  on  bullock  biu:k. 
>■  are  chiefly  employed  by  Europeans  and  by  the  Dhiirwiir 
uuinicipality.  Tboy  have  their  own  bullocks  and  work  for  several 
ilies  getting  10*.  to  £1  (Rs.5-l0)a  mouth  from  each.  They 
ly  Musalmins  and  others  atdaily  wages  varying  from  4^d.  \jo  Is. 
-8  as.)  from  several  families.  iTieir  average  monthly  income 
•mono  bullock  varies  from  £1  10*.  to  £2  (Us,  15-20).  Though 
iVorking  they  are  excessively  fond  of  drink  and  are  goncrally  in 

They  mun-y  among  themselves  only,  nnd  form  an  organized 

loety    with  a  hcndmau    chosen    frum    the    oldest    and    richest 

ibers  of  their  caste,  who,  with  tho  approval  of  tho  majority,  has 

iiior  to  6ne  any  one  who  breaks  their  caste  rules;  tho  tine  fund 

t  in  dinner  and  drinking  parties.     They  have  a  strong  Hindu 

log,  keeping    Hindu   festivals,  worshipping   Hindu   gods,   and 

iog  beef.     They  obey  the  kdzi  and  employ  him  to  conduct 

marriage  and  funeral  services.    They  are  Suunis  of  the  Hanafi 

:hool,  hut  are  not  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers.     They 

[do  not  send  their  boys  to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits. 

Foudha  ra'S,  perhaps  originally  grass  cutters  from  pendiia  a 
are  found  in  small  numbers  in  Dharwiir  and  Hubli.  They  are 
ed  to  represent  local  converts  of  mixed  Hindu  classes,  who 
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are  ^aid  to  liave  volnntarily  cmhraceU  Isldm  towards  tlic  closo  of 
the  eighteenth  century.'  They  are  auid  to  liaptji  couie  to  Diiarw&r 
from  Maiaur  as  camp  followers  to  Munro's  troops  in  1S17.  They 
speak  a  roug'h  ijindiifltani  with  a  mixture  of  Mur&thi  and  MAlri. 
1  he  men  are  tall  strong  welUniade  and  dark.  Thpy  ghave  the  head, 
wear  the  beard  full,  and  di-osa  in  a  Hindu  turl)an,  a  tight-fitting' 
jacket,  and  a  waistcloth.  The  women,  who  are  like  the  men  ifi 
face,  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice,  appear  in  piibtir,  and  add 
to  the  family  iucomo.  With  a  few  exceptions  both  men  and  women 
are  dirty  and  nntidy.  The  men  earn  a  Hiring  as  servants 
messengers  and  [lony-koepcrs,  making  12«.  to  £1  (Ka.  6  -  10)  a  month 
The  women  gather  and  bring  to  market  head  loads  of  fnel  and 
grass  making  3d.  toOd  (2 -4a*.)  a  day.  Though  hardworking,  the/ 
are  much  given  to  drink  and  to  tlie  use  nf  intoxioating  drugs. 
Kxcept  one  or  two  rich  and  well-to-do  familiofi,  all  are  poorly  clad 
and  badly  off.  They  marry  among  themselves  oaly  and  they  form 
a  well  organized  body.  They  settle  social  disputes  at  caste  moetinga 
under  a  headman  called  mukddfim  or  jamddiiry  chosen  from  Iheir 
oldest  and  richest  families,  who,  if  the  majority  approves,  can  pnnitih 
any  one  breaking  caste  rules.  They  differ  from  ordinary 
Musalmans  in  eschewing  beef,  in  keeping  Hindu  festivals,  and  iu 
worshipping  Hindu  goda.  Tbcy  are  Sunnia  of  the  Hanati  school, 
and  some  of  late  have  began  to  make  a  little  progress  iu  their 
faith,  reading  the  Kuriin  and  attending  the  moaque.  Through 
the  exertion  of  au  Arabic  and  Persian  scholar  of  their  own 
community  many  have  begun  to  teach  their  boys  the  Kuriin  and 
Urdu,  and  also  send  them  to  Clovernment  schools  to  learn  Kauireeo 
aud  Mardthi.     None  have  nsen  to  any  high  position. 

The  two  classes  of  Musicians  or  Players  are  the  Kashaus  or  dancing^ 
girls  and  the  Tlischis  or  kettle-drummers. 

Sasbans  or  Naikans,  Dancing  Girls  and  Courtezans,  are  found 
in  small  nnmbers  iu  Dharw^r,  Hubli,  and  Savanur.  They  are  said  ta 
represent  loose  women  of  mixed  Hindu  classes  who  became  Musalra&ns 
on  leaving  or  on  being  turned  out  of  their  caste.  They  spoal 
Hindustani,  Mard,thi,  or  Kduarese.  lu-doora  or  when  they  go  to  sin: 
they  wear  the  Hindu  robe  and  bodice.  When  they  dance  some  rich  and 
skilful  performers  put  ou  a  Kov/n  cvXled  penhxcds  of  mualiuor  gausa 
dyed  i*eablueor  orange,  and  tnmmedwithtinsel  lace,  witha  short  waist, 
long  straight  sleeves,  and  skirts  that  reach  a  little  below  the  kuee 
a  sluiwl  or  sela  covering  the  head  hanging  down  the  shoulders  anc 
wrapped  round  the  body,  aud  a  pair  of  tight  satin  trousers.  Al 
wear  Deccan  slippers.  Their  usual  ornaments  are  a  necklace^ 
pendants  or  earrings,  bangles,  and  loose  bell  anklets  known  as  kadax. 


■  III  17M  ou  the  fall  of  Tipa  several  of  hia  cliieftauu  formed  a  focxis  or  tiAnrrj  (M 
tlie  idle  and  profligate  uf  every  pcrauiuiuii,  fur  uc«dv  adveoturert,  dialMude 
HoldiBra,  ftud  all  fugiiivas.  They  nuri.'ht.-d  abuut  mr^'tng  Northern  India.  MAIn 
titu  Uccckti.  By  1814  they  had  risen  t<i  nuch  powor  that  tht^y  had  gathered 
tw«n^ -fteven  thiHiiUDd  lueii  uiidur  Boverai  leadoni,  wha,  frum  thr  siiii)H)rt  they  r 
from  Siiidm  aiid  Holkar,  were  knuwn  im  .Sindia  Sh-iht  am)  Itufk&r  .Sliani. 
uower  watt  cnulicd  by  the  Marquis  uf  Hastings  iu  1417.  S^e  I'itidb&ri  utd  M 
Wan,  p.  35. 


•lovenly  diinngtlio  early  part  of  the  Jay,  towarJs  eveninfp 
ifih  uiiil  dock  tfaoQisoIvos  with  ornaments  and  n'cli  clothes  and 
■he  threshuld  waiting   vifiitors.     They  earn   iheir  livings  by 

;  flinging,  and  prostitution.  Of  late  years,  according  to  the 
belief  bocause  of  the  looser  momU  of  privato  women,  the 

:  girls  have  not  pmspered.     Many  are  in  debt  and  many  go  to 

itliODt  knowing  where  to-morrow's  breakfast  is  to  come  from. 

fcss  they  nre  i-i-afty  and  faithlesa,  fond  of  pleasure  and  much 

0  intoxication  and  iDtrigae.  They  are  Siinnis  in  little 
tan  name.    They  have  little  knowledge  of  their  religion,  and 

ithat  their  boys  are  circumciaed  and  that  they  themselves  are 
ith  Muaalinan  ritea,  they  bare  nothing  to  do  with  the  kdsi. 
are  bruu^ht  up  to  dance  and  sing.  Their  sons  do  not 
them  and  their  rou.s'  wives  do  not  dance  or  sing.  Most  adopt 
irla  from  poor  panmts  paying  their  parents  either  a  lump 
a  yearly  nlluwance.  They  form  a  separate  community  with  a 
iiJkan.  who  hoids  a  high  place  among  them.  They  eschew 
d  worship  and  offer  vows  to  Hindu  gods.  Some  of  their 
B  taught  Murathi  and  Kilnareso,  but  none  hare  risen  to  any 
Kition. 

Dbis^or  Kettle-drDmmors,arefonndiasmalI  numbers  in  some 
larger  tomis.  They  are  said  to  represent  Bindu  Tdschis 
sd  by  Aurangzib.  They  speak  HindnstiLni  among  themselves 
nlthi  or  Kdnarese  with  others.  The  men  are  of  middle  height 
k.     They  shave  the  head,  wear  the  beard  short  or  full,  and 

1  a  Maritha  turban,  a  tight-fitting  jacket,  and  a  waistcloth. 
nnea  who  are  like  the  men  in  face,  wear  the  Hiuda  robe  and 
and  appear  in  public,  but  add  nothing  to  the  family  income. 

cleaa  in  their  habits  and  neat  in  their  dreaa.  They  beat 
rams  during  marriage  and  other  ceremonies  both  for 
and  Mnaalnuins,  and  are  busy  except  during  the  rains. 
>ur  days'  marriage,  besides  two  meals  a  day,  they  are  paid 
r.  (4-8  08.)  a  day  in  cash.  During  the  eight  busy  mouths  their 
iTerago£3to  £(>  (Ra,  30-60).  Though  hardworking  thrifty 
Br,  they  are  badly  off  and  take  to  new  pursuits.  They 
unong  themselves  only  and  form  a  separate  and  orgaiii»ed 
dity,  settling  social  disputes  at  class  meetings  under  a  head- 
bsen  from  the  oldest  meralters,  who,  if  the  majority  approve, 
►wered  to  fine  any  one  breaking  their  class  rules.  They 
rom  ordinary  Musalm&ns  by  eschewing  beef  and  keeping 
estivala.  At  the  same  time  they  obey  the  kdzi  and  call 
xmdoct  their  ceremonies.  They  are  Sunnis  of  the  HanaG, 
bat  are  seldom  religious  or  careful  to  say  their  prayers. 
ii  not  send  their  boys  to  school.  Besides  as  kettle-drummers 
%m  their  living  as  husbandmen,  servants,  and  messengers. 
fcve  risen  to  any  high  position. 

Stians,  numbering  about  2356  or  0*26  per  cent  of  the  dia- 
lolatiun,  includo  throe  main  divisions,  Europeans,  Eurasians, 
ive*.  Of  these  Kuropeans  numbered  79  (42  males  and  37 
),  Kura.'^iaus  73  (33  males  and  40  females),  and  Native 
ns  220+  (l!2fl  males  and  1078  females).  Native  Christiana 
ded  into  two  cliisscs,  Protestants  and  Uoman  Catholics. 
B-3S 
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Native   Protestant    Christians   are   found    chieBy   in    Dfaitrw&r, 

Gadag,    aad    Hubli.     Thoy    are    converts   made    by    inissioiiariea 

belonging  to  tbe  Basel   Evangelical   Mission  which  began  work  in 

1839.     Before   their  conversion  moiit  Protestant  Native  Christiana 

belonged     to     the    Lingdyat,    Kumbar,    DevAng,    SAli,     Badige, 

Agaaalani,  and  Holaya  or  MhAr  castes.     They  have  no  divisions 

and    they  eat    together  and  intermarry.     They    are  short,    dark, 

and    muscular.     The  home  tongne  of  some  is    KAnarese,  of  some 

Tamil,  and  of  a  few  Tolu.     They  live  in  ono-storeyed  houses  with 

flab  or  tile  roofs.     Their  daily  food  is    rice  or  Indian  millet  bread. 

pulsej  vegetables,  and  animal  food,  and  their  holiday  dishes  are  sweet 

cakes  maiJe  of  whea.t  flour,  pulse,  and  sugar.     The  men  dress  either 

in  a  waistcloth  or  trousers,  a  short  or  long  coat,   and  a  headscarf; 

and  the  women  in  a  robe  and  bodice  without  passing  tho  skirt  of  the 

robe  back  between  the  feet.     Some  of  them  arc  husbandmen,  soma 

artisan.s,  some  missionaries  and  catechists,  and  some  weavers  and 

dyers.     A  family  of  6ve  spends  12^.  to  £1   \0s.  (Iis.6-15)  a  month 

on  fond.     Their  ritual  is  a  mixture  of  the  rites  of  the  Reformed 

Church  of  Switzerland  and  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Wurthenburg- 

Sunday  is  kept  as  a  day  of   rest  and    religious   exercise.      Their 

holidays  are  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Sunday,  Ascension  Day, 

and  Pentecost.     Ou  Sundays   and  on  close   holidays  they  attend 

church  in  the  morning  and  evening  when  service  is  held  in  Kanarese, 

Every  year  they  coltibrate  theauuiversaries  of  the  establishment  oC 

the  local  and  district  missions.     Their  only  religions  ceremonies  are 

baptism   and  con5rmation.     Baptism  is  performed  both  on  iufania 

and  on  adult  converts;  sacrament  of  confirmation  is  administered 

only   when  a   person  is   well-grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  the 

scriptures,      On   the  occasion   of   the  baptism  of  their  children 

especially  of  their  first-bom,  those  who  can  afford  it,  feast  thei 

friends   and    relations.     Girls  are  mamed  after  thirteen  and  boyi 

after   sixteen.     Three  months  before  a  wedding  the   parties  givi 

notice  to  the  pastor  of  their  intention  to  marry.      On  the  day  fixe( 

for  the  wedding  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  decently  dressed  and 

accompanied  by  friends  and  relations,  go  to  the  churc^h  where  the 

are  married  by  the  pastor.    On  their  return  from  the  church  th 

whole  Protestant  community  of  the  village  or  one  or  two  roembe 

from    each    house  are    feasted,    and    the    bride    and    bridegroon 

are  presented  with  clothes  or  ornaments  by  their  friends  and  relationi 

Cases  of  misconduct  are  enquired  into  and  punished  by  the  paston 

on  the  evidence  of  the  members  of  the  ccDgregatioa,    They  se; 

their  boys  and  girls  to  schools  kept  by  the  missionaries,  whor 

reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and    history  are  taughl 

They  appear  to  be  a  rising  class. 

Native  Catholic  Christians  may  be  divided  into  three  clnssea 
Konkani  or  Goa  Christians,  Kdnarcse  or  local  converts,  and  Tami 
or  Madra^i  Christians.  The  home  tongue  of  the  Goa  Christians 
Konkani,  of  the  Madr^i  Tamil,  and  of  the  local  converts  KdnnreM 
The  MadrAsis  and  Konkanis  eat  together  but  do  not  intenuarr 
while  the  Kanarcse  or  local  cenverts  neither  eat  nor  marry  with  th 
Konkuuis  or  the  Mudrasis.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  Koukan 
are  fair  and  middle-tized  with  well-cut   features,  the  local  conver 
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tre  short  and  dark,  and  the  Madr^sis  are  still  darker  and  shorter. 
The  Konkanis  and  Madrdsis  livo  in  one-storeyed  tile-roofed  houses 
wili  Walts  of  brick  and  mud,  and  the  Kdnareaa  live  in  one-storeyed 
lu>naefi  with  Hat  roofs.  Their  daily  food  is  rice,  pulse^  Indian 
ouUet,  bread,  and  flesh.  All  drink  liquor  and  eat  pork  and  beef, 
except  the  Kanarese  Christians  who  object  to  eating  beef.  The 
Koukani  men  dress  in  a  pair  of  trousers,  a  short  coat,  boots,  and 
a  hat,  Madrasi  men  in  a  traistcloth,  a  long  coat,  a  headscarf,  and 
shoes,  and  Kanarese  men,  like  Dharwtlr  Kurnb^rs  and  Kunibh&rs; 
the  women  of  all  three  classes  dress  in  a  short-sleeved  bodice  and  robe, 
which  is  worn  hanging  like  a  petticoat.  As  a  class  the  Catholic 
Christians  are  industrious,  hospitable,  and  thrifty.  Ilie  Konkanis 
either  Gorerument  servants,  labourers,  or  domestic  eervaote ; 
Madrasis  are  mostly  domestic  servants;  and  the  Kilnarese 
sn  pot-makers,  blanket  wearers,  husbandmen,  and  uuskilled 
otirers.  All  nbscrve  the  rites  and  holidays  of  the  Homan  Church. 
2rea  are  bapliseit  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  seventh  day 
birth.  If  the  child  is  healthy  ii  is  taken  to  the  church,  if  it  is 
ter  it  is.  baptised  at  home.  Girls  are  married  after  twelve  and 
after  sixteen.  Proposals  for  marriage  come  from  tho 
'a  aide.  At  the  time  of  betrothal  close  relatinns  and  friends  are 
if  and  among  Kanarese  Clu-istians  the  bride's  father  receives 
_  money  from  the  britlcgroora's.      When  the  day  fixed  for 

marriage  draws  near,  booths  are  raised  at  the  houses  both  of 
bride  and  of  the  bridegroom.     Dnring  the   marriage  ceremony 
pantry  music  is  played  in  the  booth  and  the  brideand  bridegroom  are 
sbbed  with  turmeric  paste,  and  friends  and  relations  send  presents 
'':  clothes  and  provisions.     Among  the    Kilnarese  Christians  when 
%  girl  comes  of  age  she  is  seated  apart  for  a  while,  then  bathed,  and 
prespnted  with  new  robes.     No  such  ceremony  is  observed  among 
Konkani  and  Madriisi  Christians.      When  a  person  is  on  the  point 
:  daa£h  the  priest  administers  to   him   the  sacrament  of  extreme 
action  or  anointing.     After  death  the  bnrly  is  bathed  ami   dressed 
I  holiday  clothes  in  the  ciise  of   Konkanis  and   MadrAfiia,  and  is 
tt}Tvd  With  a  shrond  in  the  case  of  Kilnarese  Christian.^.     It  is 
1  either  in  a  cotfin  or  in  a  bier  and  carried  in  procession  to  tho 
BPcb.     From  the  church  after  prayers  the  IkxIv  is  carried   to  the 
ground  and  is  there  buried.     Kd-uarese  Christians  give  a 
at  to  their  caste  people  on  the  third  day  after  death  ;  Konkam 
1  HatlnUi  Christians  do  not  hold  a  third  day  feast.  Cases  of  grave 
iiM:0Dduct  or  scandal  are  enquired   into  and  punished  by  the  priest 
illi  tho  help   of  the   adult  castemen,  tho  punishment  being  fine, 
eliiig  in  the  church  during  the  service  on  Sundays,  and  excom- 
munication.    So  long  lis   a  person  is  excommunicated  he  is  not 
owed  to  enter  the  church  or  to  mix  with  tho  community.    Of  the 
I  clft&ses  Konkanis  alone  send  their  children  to  school. 

Pft'rais,  numbering  thirty-one,  ai-e  found  in  DhiirwAr,   Hangal, 
Md  Huhli.     They  are  chiefly  traders,  contractoi's,  and  shopkeepers, 
^beir  di%ss  cust<ims  and  ruligious  rites  do  not  differ  from  those  of 
I  I'irsis  in  Thaua  and  Bombay. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

According  to  tbe  1881  census,  agricQlttire  supports  about  COO^OOO 
people  or  Bixty -eight  per  cent  of  the  populatiou.     The  details  arc  : 

Dhdrvfdr  Agr'tcuUttrtU  Population,  ISSJ, 
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Dhunrar  husbandmen  are  Linpfayots,  Marithis,  Mnaalmins, 
Br&hmans,  Kurubaru,  LaT&D^  or  Lainb^nis.  and  Mhars.  Of  Uiese 
tb©  liingilyats  are  by  far  tbe  richest  aud  most  important.  The 
headmen  of  villages  are  ususiUy  LiugdyatSj  and  the  Liug&yats  form 
tho  bulk  of  the  cultivators  of  Dbdrwar,  as  Marjitha  Kunbis  form  the 
bulk  of  the  cultivators  of  Khandosh,  Nasik,  and  the  North  Deccan. 
The  liingdyiit  husbandmau  differs  both  lu  bi)dy  and  mind  from  tho 
Maratha  husbandman  of  the  North  Deccan.  He  is  a  South  Indian 
with  a  smaller  northern  strain  even  than  the  Mardtha.  He  is  larger 
stronger  and  blackerj  a  harderworker,  with  more  forethought 
and  with  a  strong  turn  for  trade  speculation.^  He  is  well  disposed, 
intt'lligout,  and  enterprising,  and  is  shrewder  than  a  casual  observer 
would  imagine.  As  a  body  Dharwar  LingiSyat  huBbaudmen  are 
better  ofl'  than  north  Deccan  Kunbis,  and  very  much  freer  from  debt 
They  have  passed  throngh  many  changes  within  the  last  hundred 
years.  To  them,  which  it  was  not  to  tne  north  Deccan  Knnbi  who 
had  hia  share  of  the  spoil,  MarAtha  rule  was  an  unmixed  evil.  For 
many  years  after  the  introduction  of  British  peace  and  order  tho 
cureo  of  rack-renting  handed  down  by  the  Maratha  kept  the 
husbandmau  deep  in  poverty.  With  the  introduction  of  the  revenue 
survey  and  the  opening  of  roads  between  1840  and  1850  their  state 
improved.  Between  1802  and  1871  came  the  great  rise  iu  vatno 
of  all  field  produce,  especially  of  American  or  saw-ginned  Dhdrwar 
cotton,  which  alone,  according  to  Mr.  Walton,  in  those  ten  years 
enriched  the  district  by  about  i8,I50,000  (Rs.  8,15,00,000). 
Between  1862  and  1S66.  no  less  than  £4,700.000  (Ha.  4,70,00,0O(»)  or 
a  yearly  average  of  £1,175,000  (JU.  1,17,50.000)  were  amassed  by 
the  growers   and  dealers  in  Dharwar  American  cotton.^     Dealers 
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backed  by  Bombay  8|X!Calators  paid  as  much  ay  £10  (Ra.  100)  thu 
acre  for  planted  cotton  Bclds.  The  Bood  of  weaHh  turned  Llio 
people's  heads.  Thoy  did  nut  know  what  to  do  with  their  money. 
At  rillaf;fe  festivals,  numbers  of  landholdors  anpearcd  with  carts  the 
naves  of  whose  wheels  wore  i*ounded  with  bauda  of  silver.'  Siucu 
1871  many  have  impaired  those  gains  by  nnwise  cotton  specnlation^ 
by  extravagance,  and  by  misniana^^cmcnt.  At  the  same  timo  the 
prine  of  cotton  has  fallen  ;  years  of  scarcity  and  famine  have  wasted 
vbe  district;  and  revised  settlements  have  greatly  added  to  the 
hud  tax.  r^till  in  spite  of  their  loss  and  suffering  from  the  1870 
famine  the  mass  of  the  husbandmen  of  the  cotton  plains  are  (1884) 
well-to-do.  Many  Lingayat  husbandmen  have  largo  holdings.  lu 
xhe  north  Decoan  the  business  of  tilling  the  soil  and  of  trading  in 
ite  prodace  as  a  rule  are  distinct ;  in  Dhdrwar  the  two  are  to  a  large 
extent  united.  Not  only  does  the  landholder  often  take  his  produce 
to  distant  KAnvir  or  Kumta,  he  cither  brings  back  goods  for  the 
sake  of  the  hire,  or  himself  invests  in  such  coast  produce  us  finds  a 
a  ready  inUnd  sale.  Many  LingAyat  landholders  aro  moneylenders 
and  cotton  ginuei-Sj  and  many  among  them  hoard  stores  of  grain, 
which  they  sell  at  a  high  profit  in  times  of  scarcity.  They  generally 
keep  a  small  staff  of  permanent  fnrm  servants  to  plough  and  look 
after  their  cattle,  and  at  times  temporary  labour  is  largely  employed 
for  weeding  and  reaping. 

Colonies  of  MarathAs  are  mixed  with  LingAyats  in  many 
parCa  of  the  district,  and  scattered  Maratha  families  also  occur 
in  a  large  proportion  of  villages.  The  Marat  bis  seem  less  well  off 
than  the  Lingfiyats  and  have  less  the  knack  of  making  money 
by    mnneytendJQg,    grain    dealing,    iind     cotton     tntding.        The 

ruction  to  creditors  given  by    the  civil  courts   is   said  to  be 
cause   of   the   indebtedness  of  the   poorer   husbandmen,   but 
lodebtedDees  is  loss  general  than  among  north  Decoan  husbandmen. 
Miualm^  hosbandmen,  of  whom  there  are  many,  as  a  rule,  have 
r,:wi\\  holdings^  and  are  not  prosperous.    Brahman  husbandmen  are 
lew,  though  a  good  many  Brahman  pleaders  and  retired  Government 
■ervantH  invest  their  savings  in  buying  the  occupancy  right  of  6elds. 
Thtawi  Brahman  landholders  do  not  till  with  their  own  hands.     They 
citlier  lijl   the   land   or   have  an  agent  to  manage  its  tillage.      If 
ibc  tanil  islet  the  tenant  pays  the  over-holder  sometimes  in  money 
^"1  Hometimcs  in  grain.     If,  as  is  the  rule  when  the  overholdor  is  au 
utee,  the  rent  is  paid  in  money,  it  amounts  to  two  or  three  times 
fctu)  Uoveramcnt  assessment.     When  the  rent  is  paid  in  kind  tho 
twunt  dooR  not  pay  thu  Govei*nment  assessment  unless  he  is  bouud 
'    ;  ly  it  by  a  previous  contract.     As  a  rule  the  laudloid  recovers 
II  the  tenant  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  whole  produce.     The 
Kunibars  or  Shepherds  and  the    Bedara    or    lluuters   and      now 
watchmen,  form  a  considerable  section  of  tho  husbandmen.      Aa 
bnsbaudraen  they  are  cjirelcas  and  stupid,  content  with  small  results^ 
aad  seldom  rich  or  prosperous.     A  few  of  the  wild  pack-bullock  and 
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wood-cutting  LftvAiiits  or  Ijntnbanis,  hold  land  in  the  west  of  tfaa 
district,  iiud  here  and  there  a  few  Holais  or  MhArs  cnltivate.' 

FortiUiigcpnrposcathc district  is  divided  \nto  the  ma Udduor maltidd 
that  in  the  damp  west  and  the  betlu  skime  or  dry  east.  The  mallddn 
is  the  tract  on  the  border  of  the  Kanara  forests  in  the  west  and  south- 
west of  the  district.  Itissubjcct  to  frequent  aud  heavy  rain.  It  is  most 
favuurablo  to  tlie  growth  of  rice  and  suyarcaue,  which,  to  succeed  at 
all,  must  have  abundant  moisture.  In  these  western  lands  thensaal 
dry-cropB  of  the  open  eastern  plain  are  seldom  jjrown.  The  only 
dry-crops  are  the  coarse  bill  grains,  rdgi  Elonsine  corocana,  save 
Panicum  miliare,  jtavani  Pauicum  italicnm,  and  jola  Sorghum 
vulgare.  Of  these  rdgi  and  sd'vc  are  grown  in  com i>a rati vely  small 
quantities,  and  navani  and  jola  am  sown  only  in  two  or  three  fields 
in  a  village  and  often  not  at  all.  In  ihe  beilu  ehlme  or  dry  eastern 
plain  rice  is  seldom  or  never  grown  and  sugarcane  is  grt)wn  only  as 
a  garden  crop.  The  Sfiil  is  Iwst  suited  for  dry-crops  especially  for 
cotton,  cram,  and  wheat.  Along  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  wet 
west  lands,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  district,  from  north-west 
to  south-east  including  the  towns  of  Dh^rwiir  Hubli  Bankdpur 
and  Kod,  runs  a  belt  of  country  which  as  reg^trds  soil  climate  and 
vegetation  unites  the  characteristics  of  the  moist  hilly  west  lands 
and  the  dry  eastern  plains.  In  this  transition  region  the  soil  is 
generally  a  reddish  alluvial  clayslate  crossed  here  and  there  in  an 
easterly  direction  by  narrow  belts  of  black  cotton  ground.  This 
black  soil  is  of  superior  richness  probably  owing  to  the  mixture 
of  pai-ticles  of  red  soil,  which,  without  changing  the  appearaoos 
and  character  of  the  black  soil,  lessen  its  clayuyncss  and  increase 
ita  power  of  taking  in  water.  Towards  the  east  of  this  belt  the 
rainfall  is  too  scanty  aud  uncertain  for  the  growth  of  rice.  So,  also, 
towards  the  south-west  the  climate  becomes  Uio  moist  for  dry-crops, 
and  rdgi  aud  other  poor  grains  take  the  place  of  millet.  In 
purts  of  this  transition  tract,  dry  and  wet  crops  are  ofttm  sown  in 
the  same  field,  so  that,  if  the  season  proves  too  dry  for  rice,  a  crop 
of  millet  may  save  the  landholder  from  complete  loss.  In  Knd  and 
Uangal  in  the  south  of  this  tr-act  a  number  of  large  lakes  water 
much  rice  aud  garden  laud.  In  some  villages,  on  the  eastern 
border  of  this  tract,  tobacco  grows  freely  ;  in  others  the  cultivation 
of  chillies  is  carried  on  with  great  saccess.  In  the  maVddu  or  rain- 
land,  wherever  the  underlying  laterite  does  not  rise  to  the  surface, 
the  soil  is  good.  Tlie  best  soil  called  kayadali  is  a  red  mould  formed 
of  a  fine  iron-lroaring  gravel  mixed  with  quartz  pebbles  aud  clay 
slate.  Where  the  chlorite  schists  and  clay  slates  predominate  the 
soil  is  a  light  coloured  loam  of  great  depth  called  yddi  mannu. 
When  untilled  for  many  years  the  red  Hoils  often  assume  a  most 
deceiving  appearance.  The  surface  soil  is  washed  away  and  either  a 
coating  of  loose  gravel  and  quartz  stones,  or  a  thin  layer  of  hardened 
clay  is  left  into  which  water  hardly  passes  and  on  which  even  grass 
hardly  grows.  The  soil  close  under  the  surface,  if  long  undisturbed, 
becomes  hard  and  dense  and  seems  almost  proof  against  water. 
But  after   the    merest  surface  scratchiug,  the    rain    is    able    to 
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lin  on  the  sarfoce  and  soften    the   under  soil,  wbich  can  be 
pply  ploughed  with  tlie  greatest  ease,  and,  with  a  little  manure, 
extremely  fertile.     The  light  soil  or  jW</t  tTjajtnu.  is  the  true  rico 
The  earthy  matter  of  thia  rice  soil,  s»  in  west   Bauk^piir,   is 
efly  decayed  clay  slate.     By  the  action  of  water,  tillage,  and 
wettClter,  itbooomesasliff,  compact,  light 'Coloured  clay,  so  retentive 
of   moijitare,   that   in   moat  of   the   lower   lands   water   is    found 
ihroughoat  the  year  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.     The  soil  on  the 
highest  und  most  open  hinds  has  little  depth,  aud,  even  with  manure 
Mid  care,  vields  only  one  poor  crop  of  r'nte  in   the  year.     Between 
ihe  highest  and  the  lowest  situations^  the  soils  are  fairly  deep,   and, 
in  Mgutons  of  abundant  or  otod  of  average  rainfall,  generally  hold 
Bioistore  enough  to  yield  a  crop  impulse  after  the  main  rice  harvest 
U  over.     The  soil  in  the  valleys  or  low  lands  is  of  superior  richness. 
It  is  black  or  a  rich  dark  brown  and  may  almost  be  clas.sed  under 
the  bead  of  allaviuui.     This  soil  yields  luxuriant  after-crups,  and 
lis   abandant   moisture    makes  it  specially  suited  for    sugarcane. 
The  best  rice  land  is  in  several   respects  mure  valuable  than  the 
black  cotton  soil    The  best  rice  land  has  mnch  moisture,  while  the 
cotton  land  has  no  means  of  irrigation ;  the  best  rice  land  only 
oocaaionally  wants  manure,  the  cotton   laud  wants  manure  every 
third  year  ;   the   rice  land  seldom  wants   the  labour  and  cost  of 
ploughing,  the  cotton  land  must  be  ploughed  every  year.     The  best 
ck  sou  sometimes  yields  a  second  crop,  the  best  rice  soil  always 
lids  a  second  crop  and  this  with  less  labour  than   the  black  soil, 
iPo  prepare  the  black  soil  for  a  second  crop  it  has  to  be  ploughed, 
broken  by  the  kuritv  or  heavy  hoe,  levelled  with  the  balUnal   kunli 
~      lijrlit  hoe,  sown   with   the   seed  drill  or  kurgi,  and  once  more 
celled  with  the  light  hoo.     In  the  best  rice  land    the   field   is 
■imply  pk>nghed  once,  is  closely  sown  by  the  hand,  and  to  cover 
~ke  Mea  the  k&riidu  or  leveller  is  run  over  the  surface. 
By  fcr  the  greater  part  of  the  open  country  is  black  ground  or 
'^trtbhumi.     Its  qualities  are  admirably  suited  to  the  dry  climate 
of  the  tableland.     Its  great  power  of  holding  moisture  enables  its 
Lcropa  to  bear  unharmed  seasons  of  drought  which  would  prove  fatal 
ItoEOycrop  on  the  red  soil.      In  these  black  soils  nature  to  a  great 
I  uteutdoes  what  in  other  soils  is  leftto  theplough.  .Inthe  hot  weather, 
u  the  soil   shrinks,  it  beroraca  fissured  with  cracks,  two  or  three 
inches  wide  aud  about  eighteen  inches  deep  whtt;h  ilivido  the  surface 
into  blocks  two  to  three  feet  square.      The  first    heavy    rainfall 
Vkshcs  the  surface  soil  into  these  cracks,  and  fills  them  removing 
tbo   surface    soil   and   exposing    a    fresh    under-layer.      Except 
Botnetimes  in  fields  intended  for  cotton,  instead  of  the  plough  the 
people  use  the  heavy  hoe  or  kunii  drawn  by  two  or  four  bullocks. 
^Iiii  loosens  the  surface  three  or  four  inches  deep  aud  uproots  what 
*«od«  there  are  thougli  weeds  are  few  in  cleanly  kept  fields.     Rain 
lootens  the  soil  to  a  considerable  depth  and  this  scarping  is  enough 
»a  ordinary  years.      Once  in  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  the  plough  is 
•wwl  to  uproot  deep-seated  heavy  weeds  and  to  disturb  the  subsoil. 
Wlien  it  gets  covered  with  matted  grass  and  hdbkul  scrub  the  surface 
Kccmes  cut  in  deep  water  runs  and  pitted  with  holes  and  cracks. 
U  ii  &I40  covered  with  minute  lime  nodnlos  which  as  they  show 
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through  tho  grass  make  the  soil  look  whito  and  glftTy.  Tho  chief 
bItick-&oi1  crops  are  cotton,  wbcatj  gram,  oilseeds,  and  tho  lat^r  varifttiea 
of  Indian  millet.  Except  a  few  gardens  at  Aunigeri  in  Navalguud, 
and  some  other  villages  with  patches  of  brown  soil  no  wat*tred 
land  occurs  over  the  whole  black  plain.  To  the  general  black  soil 
character  of  the  eastern  plain  the  KappatguJd  hills  form  a« 
exception.  There  the  soil  is  stony  red  alluvial  called  h^mnela  or 
muaari  somewhat  like  the  reddish  soils  of  the  hills  near  Dh&rwar 
and  Hubli.  Similar  soil  occurs  among  the  granite  ranges  and  rocks 
to  tho  south-west  of  the  Kappatgudd  range  towards  the  Varda 
river.  In  tho  east  of  Rdnobcuuur  is  much  stony  and  unarable  soil 
called  kallunela  or  diire  in  which  angular  nodulos  of  stone  lie  so 
close  packed  that  the  plough  can  hnrdly  enter. 

Of  an  area  of  4612  square  miles  or  2,953,037  acres,  2,858,078 
acres  or  96*80  per  cent  have  boon  surveyed  in  detail.  Of  these 
169,738  acres  or  593  per  cent  are  the  lands  of  alienated  villagea. 
According  to  the  revenue  survey,  the  rest  contains,  2,271,057  acres 
or  7944  per  cent  of  arable  Innd;  42,882  acres  or  1-50  per  cent  of 
unarable;  47,168  acres  or  l'G5  per  cent  of  graas  or  kuran; 
176,606  acres  or  C-17  per  cent  of  forest;  and  161,227  acres  or 
5*29  per  cent  of  village  sites  roads  and  river  beds.  Of  the 
2,271,057  acres  of  arable  land  in  Government  villages  621,2i)4  or 
27*36  per  cont  are  alienated.  In  1382-83  of  the  arable  area  of 
1,652,216  acres  in  Government  villages,  1,503,011  acres  or  90'97 
per  (!ent  were  held  for  tillage.  Of  this  6963  or  0*46  per  cent  were 
garden  land;  86,873  acres  or  5'77  per  cent  were  rice  land;  and 
1,409,175  acres  or  93'75  per  cent  were  dry-crop  land. 

In  1882-83  the  total  number  of  holdings  waa  77,478  with  an 
average  area  of  about  twenty-eight  acres.  Of  the  wbole  number 
7675  were  holdings  of  not  more  than  five  acres  ;  11,937  were  of  six 
to  ten  acres;  22,575  of  eleven  to  twenty  acres  ;  26,976  of  twenty-one 
to  fifty  acres;  0145  of  iifty-one  to  one-hundred  acres  ;  1674  of  101 
to  200  acres ;  294  of  201  to  300  acres;  94  of  301  to  400  acres  and 
108  above  400  acres.    The  details  are  : 
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In  1882-83  the  farm  stock  included  40,872  carts,  89,323  ploughs,., 
258,510  bullocks,  151,379  cows,  40,523  he-buffaloes,  83,452  she-l 
buffaloes,  5478  horses  including  mares  and  foals,  6819  asses,  an^J 
231,125  sheep  and  goats.     The  details  are : 
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One  peiir  of  oxen  can  till  six  to  eight  acres  of  rice  land,  ten  to 
fftaea  a^res  of  ordinary  dry-crop  laud,  and  thirty  to  forty  acresi 
of  bUok  soil.  Thirty-two  acres  of  bluck  noil  and  eight  acres  uf 
common  soil  or  fifteen  acres  of  common  soil  and  five  acres  of  garden 
Uod  would  enable  a  husbandmen  to  live  like  an  oi'dinary  retail 
de^er.  In  good  years  a  man  with  a  holding  of  this  size  might  save ; 
Imt  as  a  good  year  does  not  come  oftouer  than  once  in  five  years, 
Ibe  owner  of  so  amall  a  holding  would  find  it  difficult  to  save  much. 

Tho  Poona-Harihar  road,  which  runs  north-west  and  south-east, 
dividea  the  district  into  two  belts,  the  hilly  and  woody  west  rich  in 
water  both  for  drinking  and  for  tillage,  and  the  opeu  wuturleas 
iL  Parts  of  Navalgnnd  and  Kod,  in  tho  eastern  plain,  which  are 
"  by  the  Bcunihulla^  are  particularly  badly  off  for  water.  Tho 
lall  streams  dry  early  in  the  hot  season,  and  what  water  is  Tound 
digging  in  their  beds  is  too  brackish  for  drinking.  The  well 
ter  is  also  apt  to  grow  brackish.  So  short  is  the  supply  that 
tm  March  to  May  tho  people  of  each  caste  form  themselves  into 
a  water  clob,  and  every  two  or  three  days  fetch  water  in  bullock  or 
■  ilUo  carts  from  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  The  dryness 
these  parts  is  not  of  recent  date.  Under  the  Peshwas 
[756-1817),  officers  who  fell  into  disgrace  were  often  seat  to 
jvem  this  waterless  or  nirjal  land.  Irrigation  is  chiefly  from 
)nda  and  reservoirs,  in  some  cases  with  t]io  help  of  canals.  Tho  pund 
of  irrigation  is  common  in  Madras  and  Maisur,  but  is  rare  in 
Bombay  Presidency.  Three  conditions  favour  the  multiplyiug 
ponds  and  reservoirs  in  west  and  sonth-wost  OhilrwAr ;  tho 
ftbaadaDoe  of  suitable  sites,  tho  cortain  and  long  continued  local 
mintill,  and  the  absence  of  under-ground  water.  Tho  stream  beds 
Mil  valleys  among  the  low  ranges  of  ractaraorphic  schist  supply 
lOWerons  sites  suitable  for  storage  lakes.  In  the  western  sub- 
livirions  of  HAngal,  Kod,  Kalgbatgi,  and  Banlcdpur  seldom  moro 
"in  four  and  often  not  more  than  two  mouths  in  the  year  pass 
nilkout  raitL  Tho  absence  of  under-ground  springs  seems  to  bt^ 
^6  to  tho  uprightueas  or  highly  inclined  position  of  tho  clay  slate 
^^•asociated  rocks  which  if  flatter  might  have  fopoaod  water- 
ig  strata.  Except  below  ponds  wells  are  rare. 
m-Xi 
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Most  of  the  ponds  and  reservoirs  are  old  works.  It  is  not  known 
yrhen  and  by  "whom  they  wero  made.  But  most  are  believed  to 
date  from  tho  Vijayauagar  or  Anegnndi  kings  (1335-1570)  who 
were  famous  for  their  success  in  water  works.  Almost  all  traditions 
of  local  prosperity  centre  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  reigfB  of  the  great  Krishna  R&ya  (150S-1542)  who  was  famons 
for  the  number  and  magTiitndo  of  his  public  works.'  During  bis 
reign  the  preat  lake  near  Shiggaon  five  miles  north  of  Bankdpur 
and  other  fine  reservoirs  are  said  to  have  been  built.  The  most 
remarkable  work^  wbich  is  said  to  have  been  planned  and  carnad 
out  by  a  minist'ernamod  Damak  Madh,  was  the  damniing  in  no 
thftD  seven  piocos  of  the  half  mile  broad  Tungbhadra.  Ac: 
this  great  river  dams  or  banddrM  formed  of  gigantic  blocks  of 
stone,  often  many  tons  in  weight,  were  thrown.  From  6vo  of 
these  hnge  works  canals,  led  along  both  aides  of  the  river,  water 
iiiauy  miles  of  garden  which  are  now  the  richest  parts  of  BelAri  on 
the  south  bank  and  of  the  NiKam's  country  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tungbhadra.*  In  1881-82  there  were  2979  ponds  and  reservoir* 
or  one  pond  for  every  1*52  square  miles.  Of  these  1021  were  in 
Kod,  U\  in  H^gftl,  399  in  Kalgbatgi,  329  in  Bank&pur,  129  in 
DharwAr,  105  in  Hubli,  ninety-nine  in  Karajgi,  twenty-four  in 
Navalguud^  twenty  in  Gadag,  and  twelve  in  lifinobennnr.  These 
together  wat«r  93,730  acres  of  laud  paying  ft  total  assessment  of 
£29,635  (Rs.  2,96/250).  Of  the  whole  area  87,246  acres  were  rice 
lauds  with  a  total  assessment  of  £25,064  (Rs.  2.50,540),  5275  acres 
were  f^rden  lauds  with  a  total  assessment  of  £4437  {Ra.  44,370), 
and  1209  acres  vnih  a  total  assessment  of  £134  (Rs.  1340)  asseasftd 
.it  dry  crop  rates  are  now  watered.  The  average  aasessmeut  ou  each 
pond  is  about  £10  (Rs.  100)  and  tho  area  watered  from  ponda  ia 
7"0C  per  cent  of  the  whole  tillage.  The  average  area  watered  by 
each  poud  is  thirty-one  acres.  Some  ponds  water  the  lands  of  only 
one  or  two  holdei'S,  others  water  fifty  to  eight  hundred  acres  often 
in  severul  villages.  These  reservoirs  as  a  rule  are  formed  by  a  low 
and  oftou  irrejifulnr  dam.  They  often  depend  for  part  of  their  water 
on  the  OBcapo  from  higher  lakes.  Often,  also,  the  natural  catcbmont 
area  is  increased  by  catch-water  drains  or  by  supply  channels  from 
streams.  As  a  rule  the  waste-water  escapes  aro  simple  channels  cat 
in  the  hard  soil  or  gravel.  ^  They  arc  generally  at  the  end  of  a  longf 
arm  of  the  pond  to  avoid  breaching  the  main  dam.  The  outlet  sluices, 
of  which  the  larger  reservoirs  have  generally  one  or  two,  are  mado 
nuder  and  through  the  dam.  These  outlets  are  often  masonry  worka 
with  horizontal  holes,  stopped  with  wooden  plugs,  and  surmounted 
by  elaborately  carved  guide  stones  for  the  polo  of  the  plug.  Some 
times,  especially  in  the  smaller  reservoirs,  the  wator  is  lot  out  by  & 
simple  cut  through  tho  dam,  the  opening  being  roughly  filled  with 
earth,  stones,  and  brushwood.  Tlie  larger  lakes  are  almost  always 
faced  in  front  with  walls  of  dry  rubble  stone.     Below  each  reservoil 


^  Probably  u  in  other  dynsaties,    Rrislina  R^ya  tlie  greatent  of  th«  line  haa  iar 
traditiou  the  cr«lit  uf  tli*  works  made  by  all  the  upiiiben  of  the  family. 
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the  land  is  lairl  out  in  terraccSj  and  the  distriLutioa  of  ivater  is 
■naa^d  entirely  by  the  people,  disputes  being  settled  in  ordinary 
CMes  by  tbe  leading  members  of  the  village  and  in  grave  cuses  by  tbe 
■ficers  of  the  irrigation  department.  Most  of  these  reservoirs  dry 
■Km  after  the  rains  are  over,  the  water  beinfi^  drawn  off  for  rice  atid 
tA*t  early  crops  during  the  breaks  in  the  rains.  This  praotieo 
'^Msary  to  make  good  the  difference  between  the  usual  local 
1  about  thirty  iuchcs  and  the  sixty  inches  which  without  tho 
belp  of  irrigation  rice  requires.  The  watering  power  of  a  reservoir 
depecKis  on  ita  posiiiou  as  well  as  on  its  size.  In  the  west  where 
the  rainfall  is  heavy  the  amount  of  water  which  can  be  drained  off  a 
kke  And  naod  in  watering  is  much  greater  than  in  the  dry  eaal. 

Some  of  the  ponds  though  their  supply  of  water  does  noc  last 

thtoogfaont  the  year,  are  ased  for  waterug  garden  crops.     In  this 

cue  the  people  have  to  trust  either  to  the  water  in  wells  snnk 

.  bHofr  the  dam,  or  to  the  rain-storms  of  March  and  April  to  help  the 

Dps  through  the  time  when  the  reservoir  is    dry.      The    chief 

ien  crops  under  these  ponds  arc  betel  and  cocoa-palms,  plantains, 

vines,  and  sometimes  sugarcane.     The  evil  of  the  pond  system 

i»  that  tbo  ponds  slowly  but  gradoally  have  their  storage   capacity 

loisened  by  the  deposit  of  silt.     Formerly  the  landholders,    who 

aied  the  water  of  the  lake,  made  yearly  contributioiis  in  money  or 

tB    bkbour    to    remove    tho  silt.       This  practice  has  long  ceased. 

OovernDient  are  now  ufteu  asked  to  be  at  the  expense  of  removing 

«lt  deposit,  but  the  clearing  of  silt  is  a  very  costly  and  unproductive 

node  of   increasing   storage.     The  effect  of  years  of  silting  can 

aeralty  be    counteracted  by  slightly  raising   the   whole  water 

by  adding  to   the  height  of  the  crest  of  the  dam.     The 

Uly  advisable  silt  clearance  is  what  is  required  to  raise  the  crest 

}  the  dam  or  to  keep  the  dam  in  repair.     As  regards  the  repairs  of 

bese  lakes  the  principle  adopted  by  Government  has  been  to  leave 

ordinary  repairs  to  the  people  who  profit  by  the  work.     When 

br  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  works  large  repairs,  raising  the 

km  crest,  widening  tho   waste   weir,  or  repairing  outlets,   have 

become  necessary,  Governmeut  step  in  and  do  the  work.     In  such 

cases  •  contribution  from  the  villagers  used  generally  to  be  levied. 

Since  1880-81   Government  have  decided  to  undertake    all    such 

repair-t  at  their  own   cost.     Petty   repairs   to    catch-water  drains 

to   water-channels   are  still   left  to  the  people.     Repairs  and 

Bprovements    to    masonry    works    are    always     undertaken     by 

Jovernmont.     In  the  case  of  improvements  either  a  contribution  is 

oskd^  from  the  villagers  or  an  agreement  is  taken  from  them  to  pay 

~m;h  extra  rates  or  irrigate  such  extra  land  as  may  bo   required   to 

nake  the  proposed  improvements  pay.     During  the  ten  years  ending 

^88l.g2  the  total  amount  spout  on  repairs  was  £11,421  (Rs.  I,]i,2l0>. 

Of  the  2979  ponds   and  reservoirs   the  chief   are  at   Hdvcri    iu 
K«»jgi,  at  Nagnur  iu  Rankapur,  and  at  Dambal  in  Gadag. 

The  Oaveri  lake,  about  seven  miles  south  of  Karajgi  is  one  of  the 
|isrgf8t  and  most  important  reservoirs  in  tho  district.  It  has  a 
Icakiiiufiot  area  of  sixty-nine  sqnai-e  miles  iu  which  aro  many  other 
IpornUaud   reservoirs.     It  rarely  fails  to  overflow  every  ycsr,  ami 
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when  full  its  area  is  647  acres.  Tho  work  is  provided  with  two 
waste  weirs  of  a  total  length  of  350  fe«t.  In  1881-82  the  lake 
watered  515  acres  assessed  at  £509  {Ra.  5090). 

The  Na^ur  lake  in  Bankilpor  has  an  earthen  dam  whose  water 
face  is  protected  by  a  massive  dry-stone  wall.  The  dam  is  8400 
feet  long,  and  has  a  greatest  height  of  twenty-four  feet.  The  top 
width  is  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  carrying  a  cart-road  from  Shiggaon 
to  the  villages  on  the  oast.  At  the  north  end  is  a  waste  channel  for 
the  escape  of  flood  waters,  and  there  is  a  masonry  outlet  sluice 
through  the  dam  at  each  end.  The  lake  is  so  shallow  that  on  an 
average  the  water  laat^  only  for  six  months  after  the  rains  cease,  and 
the  lake  water  hafi  to  bo  ^supplemented  from  the  wells  in  tho  gardens 
below.  These  gardens  arc  old  established  betel  and  cocoa-palni' 
plautalions,  and  are  valuable  pi-optTties  yielding  handsome  profits  to 
the  owners  as  woli  as  a  cousidcrable  revenue  to  Government. 

Tlte  Dambal  lake  is  fifty-five  mites  east  of  Dhdrw&r  in  the  Gada^ 
sub-division  whore  the  rainfall  is  light  and  facilities  for  storij 
water  are  few.  It  is  said  to  be  about  300  years  old.  It  was  mi 
by  an  earthen  dara  4(>00  feet  long  and  about  twenty-five  feet  ia 
greatest  height  whoso  water  face  is  guarded  by  a  massive  dry-stono 
retaining  wall.  It  has  a  masonry  waste  weir  at  each  end,  S35  feet 
long  and  two  masonr)*  ontlets  for  thedischarge  of  water  for  irrigation. 
The  lake  was  originally  a  very  fine  work,  but,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  it  had  greatly  silted,  and  so  much  of  the  bcsd 
was  overgrown  with  a  thick  bahhul  forest  that  for  some  time  its 
water  had  been  comparativoly  useless.  A  recent  survey  has  fixed 
the  area  of  water  surface  at  300  acres  and  the  capacity  at  14|  milliozm 
of  cubic  feet.  The  catchment  area  mcasnrcd  forty-six  square  miles, 
and,  with  an  average  rainfall  of  twenty  inches,  the  supply  of  water 
would  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  storage.  The  lake  usnally  ran 
dry  in  December  and  wells  had  to  be  dug  and  worked  for  four  or 
five  months  every  year  at  great  cost.  The  periodical  failure  of  tho 
lake's  supply  resulted  in  mnch  of  the  land  lying  fellow  for  half  the- 
year,  after  the  six  months'  crops  were  reaped,  and  a  great  deal  was 
sown  with  ordinary  dry  crops.  The  lake  was  i-epaired  by  Chjvom- 
ment  in  1824  and  1849,  an<l  in  1860  minor  repaira  were  carried  out. 
Tt  was  further  repaired  during  the  famine  of  1876-77  and  1S77-78. 
The  1876  and  1877  improvements  included  the  raising  of  the  wator 
surface  six  feet,  thereby  increasing  the  lake's  storage  capacity  from 
142  ^  1^^  millions  of  cubic  feet ;  the  making  of  a  new  wasto  weir 
300  feet  long  with  its  crest  twelve  feet  below  the  new  top  of  the 
dam  on  which  extreme  floods  are  calculated  to  rise  8*0  feet;  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  outlota;  tho  construction  of  a 
distribution  channel  1^  miles  long  commanding  1790  acres;  and 
tho  clearing  of  the  hdhkul  forest  in  the  lake  bod.  Tiiese  gront 
improvements  wore  completed  by  the  end  of  1878. 

Besides  these  lakes  a  fourth  culled  Madag  lies  in  Maisnr  limits  about 
two  miles  south  of  the  Kod  tnvm  of  Mitsur.  The  boundary  between 
Kod  and  Maisnr  runs  along  the  top  of  the  old  dam  so  that  the  lake  is 
in  Maisnr,  while  the  lands  which  it  waters  are  in  Kod.  Like  other 
irrigation  works  in  tlie  south  and  west  of  the  district,  the  Mndng 
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hire  is  believed  to  date  from  tho  time  of  the  Vijayanagar  kings 
-l."i70).     Tho  maker  of  the  lake  intended  to  close  the  gap 
-^   ..J  hilU  through  which  the  Kumudvati  feeder  of  the  Tungbhadra 
6ciw-B  into  Kod,  and   by  this  means  to  form  a  lake  on  tho  sonth 
'      -f  the  range  of  hills  which  divide   the    Masar  valley  from 
:r.      This    was    accomplished    by    throwing    np   an    earthen 
tsaUuskmcnt,  now  about  >^00  foet  thick  at  the  baue  and  100  feet 
h'gh,  faced  towards  the  lake  with  huge  stone  blocks  descending 
in  regnLftT  steps  from  the  crest  of  the  embankment  to  the  waters 
edgu.      Two  airniiar  embankments  were  also  thrown  across  other 
pkps  in  the  hills  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Kumudvati  valley 
"veut  the  pent-up  waters  escaping  by  them,  and  a  channel 
it  along  the  hills  for  the  overflow  of  the  lake  when  it  had 
nat-o  to  the  intended  height.     WTicn  full  this  lake  mnst  have  been 
tf>B   to    fifteen  miles  long  and  must  have  supplied  wator  for  tho 
irria^on  of  a  very  large  area.'    The  neighbouring  hills  still  bear 
— ^  ^   ^  of  vast  cnttings  for  material  and  of  tho  roads  by  which  it  was 
lit  to  the  site.     A  moderate  sized  fort  on  the  hill  commanding 
ke  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  the  protection   of  the  work 
Kach  of  the  three  embankments  was  |)rovided  with  sluices 
of  bug?  slabs  of   hewn  stones  for  the  irrigation  of  tho  plain 
r.  And  two  of  these  remain  as  perfect  as  when  they  were  built. 
~( sluices  were  bnilt  on  the  same  principle  as  other  old  Hindu 
sluices,  a  rectanf^ular  masonry  channel  through  the  dam  closed 
»n  p<Tforaied  stouo  fitted  with  a  wooden  stopper.     But,  as  the 
a  to  Lu  in  proportion  to  tho  size  of  the  lako^  instead  of  the 
lit!  pillars  which  in  ordinary  works  carried  the  platform  over 
'ihe  stopper,  the  supports  were  formed  of  single  stones  weighing 
"*■'!;'  twenty  tons  each.     To  the  upper  sluice  a  tradition  of  human 
!icc  allachcs.      As  it  was  the  crowning  point  of  this  great  work 
"    '    i  i  -iir  king  and  his  court  met  to  see  the  great  single  stone 
,    to  their  places.       For    days  tho  workmen's  efforts 
1  vain.     At  lost  it  was  known  that  the   Place  Spirit  was  angry, 
,  nnlees  a  maiden  was  offered  to  her,  would  not  allow  the  pillar 
to  be  raised.     Lakshmi  the  daughter  of  tho  chief  Vadar  or  pond- 
er offered  herself,  and  was  buried  alive  under  tbe  site  of  tho 
The  spirit  was  pleased,  and  tho  pillar  was  raisod  and  sot  in 
I  phice  witbont  mishap.      In  honour  of  Lakshmi  the  sluice  became 
^tample* 
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"  Ueut -Oloiiel    Playfnir,    R.  E.,  SuperiiitondiiiR    Kngineer    for    Irrigation,   27th 

Otbolw  Ih^U.     Accordinii  tn  a  HMJond  Ic(ieii(l  the /w/fiitf   MAsur,   wlnwi!   family  lived 

rttPlm  Park«ri  in  the  Maisur  tiiviaion  of  Shunoga  hail  a  hcautifnl  »l.aught<ir  K«tn;hav» 

'inm  tbe  Vijrtjiiiuigar  king  wiihcd  W  m»rry.     A«  her  father  waa  nf  a  liijjher  f»aU 

1  tie  ting   the  girl  refused  tlie  king'a   i>ffcr  and  tJed.     Aftem-artU  her  parents 

lAfljaUtrry    Knndmva  In  thn  jKitH  nf  Isur  in  tlic  Shtkdrimr  Buh-divilion  of  Mai- 

ftKft  «.iut  til  c-ttltibratu  th«  ninrriagc,  but  <in  pamiing  a  temiilc  now  cov«Ted 

ton  of  tb*t  Mads^  lake,  Kcnchava  entered  the  temple  and  devoted  herself  to 

When  the  lake  was  miule,  Kcuchava  refnsed  to  leave  her  gwl,  and,  when  the 

U  of  the  rainy  aeason  cotuo,  the  tctoplc  waa  hidden  tinder  the  take  and  the  girl 

a'4n«vat<d.     It  waa  »  KOiuon  of  fitvcrc   ttoods  and  a   watchman  wa«  set  to  wat«h 

■'ut     K^^ncliava  entered  into  thi«  wattibnixn  and  Udd  him  to  go  aud  tell  the  pdtil 

tvdeii  Ik  offered  her  a  woman  oine  months  with  child  she  would  bunt  the  lake. 
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Tlio  laVo  was  finishctl  and  filled.  But  in  some  lieavy  flood  it  barst 
not  through  the  carefully  closed  yaUey  but  by  the  moat  westerly  of 
the  three  embankments.  Through  this  outlet  a  vast  body  o£ 
water  forced  its  way  in  a  deep  groove  with  a  fall  of  nearly  100  I'eet, 
wearing  a  cliasm  with  nearly  perpendicular  sides  as  if  cut  with  a 
knife.  As  the  pressure  of  the  water  grew  lighter  and  the  strata  to 
bo  cut  became  harder,  the  wearing  ceased,  and  n  certain 
quantity  of  water  remained  in  the  bed  of  the  lake.  The  surplus 
now  passes  in  a  pretty  little  waterfall  over  the  point  where  the 
cutting*  ceased.  After  this  disaster  no  steps  were  taken  to  make 
use  of  the  water  which  the  broken  lake  still  hold.  The  builders 
abandoned  the  undertaking,  and,  till  recent  times,  the 
unfinished  cbaunels  and  the  dam  remained  overgrown  with  forest 
It  was  somotiDies  visited  to  see  the  single  stone  of  the  main  sluice 
which  remained  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  country.  After  the 
country  parsed  to  the  English  two  difficulties  prevented  any  use 
being  made  of  the  water  stored  in  the  broken  Jake.  When  the 
broach  occurred,  the  lowest  of  the  old  native  sluices,  which,  offered 
the  only  channel  for  drawing  water  through  the  enormously  thick 
ilam,  was  left  too  high  above  the  surface  of  the  water  to  be  of  any 
value.  Any  attempt  to  dam  the  outlet  chasm,  and  so  raise  the 
level  of  the  lake  sufBciently  to  use  the  old  sluices,  was  prevented 
not  only  by  its  great  expense,  but  by  the  opposition  of  the  Maistir 
villagers,  whose  lauds  lay  on  the  margin  of  the  lakp,  and  would  be 
swamped  by  any  rise  in  its  level.  Owing  to  these  difficulties  nothing 
was  done  until,  in  1858-59,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Playfair,  R.  E.,  thou 
executive  engineer,  thought  that  if  a  culvert  could  be  laid  below 
the  old  sluice  the  lake  could  be  successfully  tupped.  This  was 
done  under  Colonel  Playfair's  immediate  supervision.  For  this  the 
old  native  sluice  had  first  to  bo  cleared  oS  it  was  filled  with  dirt. 
Clearing  was  begun  on  both  sides,  not  without  the  opposition  of 
the  Maisur  people  who  at  first  drove  the  workmen  off,  and  objected 
to  anything  being  done  on  their  side.  When  the  two  parties  of 
workmen  ca>me  within  1 00  feet  of  each  other  pi*ogress  was  stopped 
as  the  stones  that  supported  the  roof  were  found  to  have  fallen 
in.  The  sluice  appears  to  have  been  originally  laid  on  the  rocky 
surface  of  the   valley,  roofed  with  enormous  atones,  and  the  dam 


The  watchtiiut  oaii)  he  coiild  aot  l«iivc  hi*  poat.  Kenchava  promUcd  Uiat  if  he  went 
■he  would  itot  break  the  big  dam  but  that  if  hti  was  long  in  cnining  bAok  abe 
woulil  bunt  through  oue  of  the  hills.  The  watchmui  wcat  and  gave  the  hoAdjtua 
Kenchava's  message.  But  thu  bcailman  ]uid  ao  heod  to  his  mcuo^-,  punished 
him  for  luariti^  hu  post,  and  offrtvd  Kcnchava  no  stic-rificv.  KHraccil  with  hi*  in- 
soleoce  Kciicharu  bmtie  thniu^'h  the  hill  ami  the  oiabanknifnt  as  well.  Toor  peupls 
uaed  to  go  to  the  lake  and  bc^  Kcnchnva  to  lend  them  hobo  and  earringa  to  use  ftfe 
a  wedding  and  found  wliat  tlifiy  u'&nted  at  th«  wat«r  ride,  (>no  man  forgot  to  return 
the  omaTncnts  and  Koncltava  do  longer  p^o^'ides  thorn.  In  1870,  a  fishcniimo'e  tAckle 
Kot  eutangled  ID  tho  roof  uf  tbu  under-wator  temole.  Divine  down  to  frcv  hix  tackle 
tiie  li»hcrmafi  entered  the  temple  aud  saw  a  uoldoa  image  of  Ken^hava.  She  viuiX' 
«xl  him  to  tell  no  one  ahe  was  alive,  and  tolU  him  that  on  the  day  he  let  out  her 
■ecrut  he  would  bnnit  a  blowl-vcanel  and  die.  He  aakcd  her  how  m  could  get  out 
of  the  temple  ;  Rhe  gave  hint  a  pimh  and  he  was  on  the  surface.  He  kept  his  saeret 
for  two  years,  toM  it.  biimt  a  blood  veasel,  and  diol.  In  seasons  of  drought,  the 
heads  of  the  tumples  in  Shiknrpiir  come  to  thi.i  lake  with  a  round  pioiv  of  gold  and 
a  nuwriog.  'I'hry  lay  fiKxl  <iti  :i  iri;!.!!  raft  and  pushing  it  into  tho  litkc  pray  Ivcn> 
thava  tu  send  nun-     Dr.  Burgcu'  List  uf  Aivh«;olugicaI  Uvmaiits,  17*  Iti. 
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W3c  over  it.     The  weight  of  the  ono  hnndred  feet  of  earth  had  been 

too   preat  for  the  sluico-ronf.     In  the  part  where  the  sluice-roof 

lad  fullou  the  further  clearing  became  a  matter  of  great  danger. 

The  only  plan  appeared  to  be  to  gently  dig  over  the  broken  stones 

%ad   trust  to  find  sounder  ones  beyond,  and  thus  again  to  get  a 

roof  over  the  heads  of  the  workmen.     This  attempt  was  successful. 

Only  a  few  of  the  covering  stones  had  fallen  in;  and  the  earth  above 

tliem  was  eutHcientlj  consolidated  by  time  to  allow  of  a  passage 

being  dng  throogh  it    The  two  parties  at  length  joined,  and  the  old 

sobterrftDean  gallery  was  opened  through  its  whole  length  of  800 

feet.     The  digging  of  the  cnlvert  below  the  floor  of  the   old  slnico 

then  begnu,  the  old  work  acting  aa  a  ventilator  aa  well  as  a  roof 

the   new  tunnel  was  arched.     All  went  well  till  towards  tho 

Dtre  where  a  mass  of  extremely  hard  rock  gave  much  trouble. 

At  a  part  of  Colonel  Playfair's  acbcmc  two  canals  were  to  bo  dng, 

I  Wdiog  off  H3(  feet  above  the  original  bed  of  the  river.     Six  miles 

I  of  the  whole  length  of  the  ItJJ  miles  of  the  left  bank  canal,  and  eight 

Vliles  of  the  whole  length  of  tho  15^  miles  of  the  right  bank  canal 

hare  been  dog.     The  left  bauk  canal  is  carried  along  the  rear  slope 

of  the   main  embankment  nntil  it  reaches  the  new  river  channel 

which  it  crosses  hy  a  large  aqueduct.     lu  1882-83  four  miles  of  the 

ri?Vit    bank  canal   wore   planted   with   about   7200   trees   mostly 

U,  mangoes,  and  nimjt.    The  total  area  watered  was  482  acres 

*uyi    the  crops  watered  were  mostly  sugarcane,  rice,  garlic,   and 

omons.     The  water  rates  vary  from  16*.  (Rs.  8)  an  acre  for  twelve 

aihs'  crops  to  2a.   (Re.  1)  an   acre  for  rainy-season  crops.     Tho 

might  easily  be  made  to  hold  a  great  deal  more  water.     Kven 

boarding  the  waste  weir  the  storage  might  be  greatly  increased. 

prevents  tho  carrying  out  of  fresh  works  is  that  every  foot 

ich  tiie  Bur£ace  of  the  loike  is  raised    swamps  a    large  area  of 

hind.     In  1872  an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  the  Maisnr 

igers  to  accept  compensation  and  let  tho  land  bo  flooded  ;  but 

Q>o  attempt  failed.     The  matter  is  still  under  consideratiouj  and  it 

it  hoped  that  some  arrangement  may  shortly  bo  made.     At  present 

u  the  canals  are  small^  with  only  a  slight  fall,  it  is  not  possible  to 

i»w  off  the  lower  portion  of  the  water  above  the  sluice  sill  level. 

•ad  the  upper  portion  is  lost  by  evaporation.     As  the  total  depth 

'  'ht;  lake  above  the  sill  of  the  canal  sluices  is  only  450  feet  Httio 

>    r  is  available  for  late  and  hot  weather  crops.     Tho  ordinary 

nuoi&Il  is  enough  for  the  common  early  crops  which  are  grown  to  a 

fmit  extent  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tho  only  important  system  of  canal  irrigation  is  on  the  south 
Iwnlc  of  the  Dharma,  the  Varda's  chief  feeder,  which  rises  in  tho 
SahyAdri  hills  about  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Hitngal.  The  work 
u  about  three  hundred  years  old,  hut  most  of  the  masonry  is  stones 
taken  from  Jaiu  or  Ghdlukyau  temples.  The  head  works  of  tho 
ftniu  caual  aro  at  tho  village  of  Shringori  about  five  miles  south- 
■^'•rt  of  H.'lugal.  A  solid  masonry  weir  thrown  across  the  stream 
UW4  the  water  a  few  feet,  and  two  canals  are  led  off  one  on  each 
ik.  The  left  bank  canal  which  is  called  tho  Kamanhalli  canal  is 
_**>0l  three  iniles  long.  It  feeds  four  reservoirs  and  waters  a  small 
» of  land  on  its  way.     Tho  right  bank  canal,  which  is  known  aa 
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the  main  Dharma  canal,  is  sovcatccn  miles  long,  passing'  through 

tho  villages  of  Sevhalli,  Gejiballi,  oud  Gavi'&pur.     Near  its  hciid  il» 

somctimos  carries  over  400  cubic  feet  tho  second.     At  Gavrdpor 

it  crosses  a  road  under  a  masoury  bridge  and  coutinues  through 

the  land  of  Sirmdpur  and  fills  the  two  large  reservoirs  of  Dholeshvar 

and   Surleshvar.      At  Surleshvar,   seven    miles    from    Shringeri, 

the  canal   divides   into   twobranches^  one  flowing   east   to   A'dor 

and   the  other    flowing  south    to    A'lur.      Each    of    these    two 

main   branches    throws  out  a  number  of  smaller  channels  which 

command   a  considerable   tract  of   country   between   the   BUurma 

and  the  Varda.     The  Dharma  is  also  dammed  by  a  ma«onry  weir  at 

a  point  about  thirteen  miles  below  Shringeri  and  a  canal  kuowu  as 

the  Naregal  canal  is  taken  off  at  tho  right  bank.     This  supplies 

three    ponds    at    Naregal    besides    watering    the  land   under   its 

immediato  command.     The  Bbarma  has  a  catchment  area  of  sixty 

square  miles    at  the  site  of   the  main   canal  huudworks  which   is 

densely  covered  with  forest.    This  forest  laud  adds  greatly  to  the  value 

of  tho  Dharma  as  it  gives  oS  the  rainfall  in  manageable  qnauticiea 

and  over  lengthened  periods.    The    Naregal  canal  intercepts  the 

drainage  from  a  great  deal  of  the  land  watered  by  the  main  Dharma 

o&nal  as  well  as  the  supply  afforded  by  the  catchment  area  of  the 

river  between  the  two  head  works.     The  Dliarma  flows  only  during 

the   six  wet  months.     To  make  use  of  its   water  during  the  dry 

mouths,  a  number  of  ponds   were  built   by  the  original  projuctom 

of  the  Bchome.     These  ponds  are  below  the  canals,  and  arefillod  by 

tho  surplus  water  of  the  river  during  the  rains.     Storage    is  thus 

obtained  daring  tho  hot  months  and  irrigation  is  perennial.     lo 

1881-S2  these  canals  supplied  ninety-two  ponds  of  which  thirty-uiue 

were  fed  from  tho  main  canal,  fifty  from  the  branch  canals,  and 

three  from   the  Naregal  cfuial.     The  largest  of  these  ponds  are  at 

DholeshvaTj  Surleshvar,  Arleshvar,  A'dur,  llavanji,  Balambid,  A1ur, 

and  Naregal.     Jn  1881-82  the  area  watered  by  the  canal  and  tho 

ponds  dependent  on  the  canal  was  SGfiO  acres.     Of  these  8660  acres 

208  were  watered   by   the   Kamanhalli  or  left   bank  canal,   7399 

by  the  main  and  branch  Dharma  canals^  and   1053   \)y  the  Naregal 

canal.     Of  tho  S6G0  acres  8127   wore  rice   land   and  533   were 

garden  land.      The    gardens   under  the    Naregal    reservoir    ara 

very  rich,  yielding  tho  finest  betelnuts  in  the  neighbourhood.     The 

revenue  realized    was  £3542  (Rs.  35,420).     The  principles  of   the 

original   project  are   sound,  but  mistakes  of  detail   interfere  with 

tho    success    of    the    scheme.      The    fall    of    the    canal     bed    is 

unduly  slight  and  is  irregular.      Nowhere  is  the  fall  more  than 

one  foot  in  a  mile  and  in  many  parts  it  is  much  less  than  a  foot. 

Tho  course   of   tho  canal  is  very  roughly  laid  out.     Sharp  turns 

and  corners  are  common,  and  there  are  long  needless  bends,  uuleas 

indeed  owners  refused  to  lot  tho  canal  pass  through  their  lauds. 

From  Shringeri  to  Surleshvar  not  a  work  was  made  to  carry  tho 

local  drunage  across  the  canal.     In  consequenco  silt  deposits  are 

unusually  heavy,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  water  which  ronohes 

Surleshvar  is  carried  through  tho  A'lur  branch  which  has  a  rapid 

foIL     Only  in  heavy  floods,   perhaps  for  a  few  days  twice  a  year, 

doos  tho  water  find  its  way  down  tho  A'dur  branch.     Formerly  all 
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TQIoi^era  interseted  ia  tho  canal  busied  tbemselres  once  a  year  ia  a 

general  and  ifaorongb  silt  cloariug.     This  custDm  baa  gradually  fallen 

BUo    disuse.     Where    the   system   is    so   large  ana  complex   tbe 

priociple   of  loaring'  the  distribution   of  tho  water  entirely  to  the 

people  13    open  to  grave  objecttun.      The  villagea  on   the  higher 

mchea  of  the  canal  take  an  undne  share  of  the  wator  to  the  serious 

injnry  of  tboae  lower  down.     For  some  time  inquiries  have  been 

iBMO  bow  far  the  whole  work  can  be  placed  on  a  sounder  footing, 

•od  a  regular  and  ju>tt  system  of  wator  diHtribulion  be  Intrudueea. 

Tho  att-cntion   of   the  irrigation    department  has   for  some    time 

hetax  given  to  the  improvement  of  tho  Dhnrraa  canal.     A  survey 

Ims  beea  made  of  the  main  canal,  and  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 

worica  for  its  improvement  and  to  bring  it  under  proper  control. 

Thm  chief  work-?  would  bo  regulating  the  fall  by  clearin|r  obatruc- 

^008,  straightening  the  coarse  in  places,  providing  masonry  escapes, 

making    the    width    more  uniform.     It   is  proposed  to  Hje  a 

^olator  at  the  head-workSj  to  provide  proper  outlets,  and  to  intro- 

more  system  into  the  tnanagement  of  tne  canal. 

?6)des   the  Dharma  canals  there  are  two  minor  works  of  the 

Mine  character;  one  for  using  tho  wator  of  a  stream  running  from 

Ihe  Nidsiogi  reservoir  south  to  the  Bhurma  at  Kuntauhoahalli,  and 

the  other  for  using  the  water  flowing  through  the   valley   south   of 

Konankori,  and,  by  roeana  of  a  channel  made  to  connect  numerous 

r.i.n.7p^  eventually  to  carry  on  tho    surplus  water    to    the    large 

^    reservoir.      As  regards   tho   first  or     Nidsingi  work,   the 

uni-am    passiDg   near    Ba^adpur   was   diverted    to  the    Korgndri 

naervoir  by  an  embankment  and  deep  cutting  south  of  BossApur. 

The    original    stream    passes   south    and    joins   the   Dliarma    at 

jhCntauhoshaUi.     Between  the  villages  of  Kurgudri  and   SntinhalH 

1  ancient  masonry  weir  across  this  stream  feeds  a  small  chaauel  on 

I  right  bank,  which  waters  the  lands  of  Kuntanhoshalli.    A  mile 

h^w   this  weir  stood  an  old  dam  from   which  the  Savasgi  lands 

were  watered.     This  old  dam  waa  breached  and  ruined  about  forty 

j«rH  !^o  and  tho  Siivasgi  lauds  lost  this  supply  of  water.     To 

le  a  remedy  it  was  found  more  economical   to  rearrange  the 

;.inhosbalIi  weir  work  so  as  to  take  ofE  an  irrigation  channel 

1  that  weir  on  the  loft  bank  to  the  Sdvasgi  lands,  than   to 

pvL'jujitruct  the  SAvasgi  weir  itself.     The   work   is  now  completed. 

The  tsupjily   of  wator  to  tho  KuutAnhoshalli  lands  has  also  been 

ved  by  the  new  works.     Tho  Belgul   K.-ilva  as  the  channel  ia 

I  which  carries  ofF  the  surplus  water  which  gathered  in  a  large 

tlHey  south  of  Konankeri,  connects  a  number  of  ponds  from  which, 

tfoich  pond  gets  filled,  the  surplus  water  flows  into  the  next,  until 

rt  ends  in  the  Belgal  reservoir.     This  channel,  which  is  about  nine 

nulefi  long,  passes  through  the  Lands  of  Hankanhalli,  Bamanhalli. 

NcUibid,  Yolvatti,  Talkerikop,    and   Gundur,  and  fiuishes  at   the 

BcJjfil  reservoir.     In  many  places  are  masonry  outlets,  whence  rice 

had*  lying  between  and  not   under  the  lakes  are  also   watered- 

llieat*  outlets  are  said  to  have  been  an  after-thought.     The  villagers 

o{  Belgal,  who  are  the  last  to  benefit  by  this  channel,  complain  thai 

%  cootioqnence  of  these  outlets  the  water  is  taken  for  so  many 

fields  that  the  reservoirs  do  not  fill  as  they  used  to,  and  the  Belgal 
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reflervolr  bus   lost  &  largo   supply  of  water.    This  channel 
repaired  and  the  new  outlets  made  some  years  ago  at  tlie  ezpenae^ 
the  villagers. 

According  to  thp  Collector's  rpfnm  for  18S-2-H.1  of  12,002  wells) 
309P  were  step  wells  and  8903  were  Btepleas  wells.     The  average  i 
depth  of  a  well  varios  from  fifteen  feet  in  Kod  toa  hundred  and  twenty  , 
feet  in  Navalgnnd.     The  coat  of  bailding  a  step  well  varies   from 
£30  to  120O  (Rs.  300  -  2000)  and  of  building  a  et^pless  well  from 
£7  10j9.  to  130  (Rr  75-300).     The  following  tiiblci  slu>ws  the  number 
of  wells,  their  average  depth,  and  the  cost  of  building  them : 
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Navalgund  and  Hon  which  are  badly  placed  for  pond  storage  arc 
also  ill-snit'Od  for  wells.  1'he  people  are  put  to  mncb  inconvenience, 
not  only  because  drinking  wat43r  is  Bcarce,  but  because  it  is  bod, 
being  charged  with  salt  and  lime.  The  supply  of  water  in  wells 
depends  on  reservoirs  lying  on  a  higher  level  from  which  the  water 
softks  into  the  wt\h  below,  llio  wella  in  garden  lands  ore  nothing 
more  than  ponds  of  all  si^es  and  Bha{>es,  and  lu  they  are  not 
regularly  built  or  snn-ounded  with  a  [iarapet  wall,  the  rains  sweep 
much  mnd  and  filth  into  them,  and  unless  they  are  regularly  cleared 
they  become  choked  and  nseless  in  a  few  years.  These  wells  begin  to 
be  naed  abont  March,  when,  cither  from  a  scanty  rainfall  or  from  other 
causes^  the  pond  supply  bep-ins  to  fail.  When  the  water  in  the  wells 
is  on  a  level  with  or  near  the  surface,  two  men  scoop  up  the  water 
by  swinging  a  basket  or  guda  thn>ugh  it.  When  the  water  is  five  or 
aix  feet  below  the  surface  the  leather  bag  or  vuii  is  worked.  Aa 
many  of  these  wells  are  shallow  and  have  no  spring  they  dry  as 
soon  as  the  ponds. 

The  use  of  manuro  is  generally  understood.  Except  alluvial  lands, 
all  fields  are  more  or  less  manured  according  to  their  wants.  Thm 
garden  landn  are  fully  mannred  especially  those  growing  the  richer 
crops,  which  are  mannred  with  great  care  and  with  as  much  liberality 
as  the  husbandman  can  afford.  Rice  landi^  are  freely  manured  and 
even  the  dry  crops  get  a  fair  share.  Waste  lauds,  when  brought 
under  tillnge,  are  not  mannred  for  the  Brat  year  or  two.  In  such 
cases  tlie  tirat  crop  sown  is  almost  always  Indian  millet  followed  by 
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•  preca  or  oilseed  crop.     If  it  seems  bo  want  it  the  land  is  manared 

'«'"';ru   the  third  crop  is  grown.     Black  and  good  brown  aoila  are 

-liuured  once  in  three,  four,  or  five  years.     They  are  naturally  rich, 

iDd  their  rigoar  is  renewed  by  the  upper  soil  being  always  washed 

hUi  cracks  and  the  subsoil   coming^  up  for  tilli^e.     Red  and  poor 

hrowu  soils  are  manured  every  setwud  year  and  in  some  cases,  if 

the  fansbaxidmcn  con  atlord  it,  every  year.     Sugarcane,  rice,  Indian 

DiiUeC,  cluUies,  and  rdgi  want  manure  every  year;  save  Pojiicum 

miliare,  castor-oil,  and  utblu  Phaseoliis  maugi>  want  manure  ouoo  in 

(hms  years.     On  account  of  the   labour  and  cost  of  carting  the 

Bunare,  fields  more  than  a  mile  from  the  village  are  not  manured 

oftener  than  once  in  three  or  fouryoars.     Thei*o  are  fonr  methods  of 

eohchiD^  the  soil,  the  chief  of  which  is  mixed  manure.     This  consists 

tl  cattle  droppings,  asbriii,  stubble,  the  shells  of  betelnuta,  uriue, 

•ad  every  form  <)f  rubbish  which  can  be  gathered.     AH  this  ia 

itored  in  a  pit  near  or  in  the  husbandman's  yard.     The  manure  in 

fte  pit   is  occasionally  covered  by  a  thin  luycr  of  earth  or  house 

wrecpingsby  which  the  volatile  properties  are  kept  from  passing^  into 

iboair.    Some  time  before  sowing,  the  manure  is  carted  tii  the  fields, 

■Hcd  ID  small  hL'aps,  spread  on  the  field,  and  pluughcd  into  the  soil. 

in  sowini^  Indian  millet  and  other  grains  the  poorer  husbandmen 

the  manure  with  the  seed.      As    each  huabandman    has    his 

nre  pit,  manure  is  not  sold.      An  acre  of  garden   land    wants 

cartloads  of  manuirc  of  the  nominal  valne  of  5a.  (Rs.  i!^),  and  an 

of  rice  or  dry-crop  laud  wants  four  cartloads  nominally  worth 

(Re.  1).     The  second  way  oF  manuring  is  by  hjtviug  the  stubble, 

cotton  leaves,  and  the  weeds  eaten  by  sheep  or  goats.      These 

Bmals  are  known  to  leave  their   droppings  on  the  ground   the 

their  rest  is  disturbed,     llie  husbandmen  uuutract  with  the 

that  the  sheep  or  goats  shall  not  be  allowed  to  rest  more 

.n  hour  or  two  in  one  place,  but  bo  moved  from  time  to  time 

le  field.      The  nrine  and  druppings  are  thus  eveuiy  spread  over 

whole    field.     WTien     the    finer-grained    crops   such    as    sdvo 

icnm    niiliare,   and    yellu   Sosamum  indicum  are  about  to  be 

*jwn  the  stubble  is  gathered  in  heap»  and  burnt  on   the  field.     The 

tonnb   way  of  enriching  the  soil  is    by  green  manuring.     Black 

Haamum  or  gunjelht  is  sown    iu  late  May  or  early  June  and  is 

iUowed  to  grow  for  three  months  when  it  flowers.    It  is  then  ploughed 

n  and  dofstroyod  by  the  lioavy  hoe  or  kunti.     This  is  considered 

'nt  manure  for  two  years.     Tu  some  places  pond  silt  ia  spread 

"  ^^8,  but  silt  is  not  so  enriching  as  the  other  manures. 

'  A  two  yeors'  change  of  crop  is  held  to  be  relief  enough  to  the 

^sn'L    In  black  soils  cotton  and  Indian  millet,  as  a  rule,  are  sown 

ihcniately.     In  red  soils  Indian  millet  ia  followed  by  Italian  millet, 

tyi.  Met),  chillies,  or  castor-oil,  that  is  tiie  change  is  from  grain 

» gre'*n  crops  or  from  grain  to  oil-seeds.     Oil-seoda  are  often  used 

'  a  reiii'f  to  the  usual  change  of  grain  and  green  crops.     The  same 

I  i«  seldom  sown  in  the  sjime  laml  for  two  successive  years.     The 

^exception  to  this  nilo  is  that  grain  may  be  sown  iu  tho  same 

PcW  (uc  sovoml  years  without  a  change  if  care  ia  taken  that  a  late 

'(^psacceods  ou  early  crop.     Thus  the  early  millet  may  be  succeeded 
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by  the  late  Jiavani  Panicum  italicam  or  wlicat.  Green  and  oil  crop 
may  also  be  grown  fur  scTcrul  years  in  8ucce&&ion  if  the  crop  is 
changed,  thus  gram  auJ  safHower  may  cf)uie  after  cotton  or  black 
aesamum.  As  these  are  all  late  crops  the  soil  Itas  the  benefit  of  a 
whole  year  during  which  ii  rests  through  the  hot  season  and  the 
early  rains  to  receive  which  it  is  turned  more  or  leaa  deeply.  With 
an  average  supply  of  rain  goud  black  soil  yields  a  second  crop.  In 
the  plain  to  get  a  second  crop  the  early  crop  most  be  white  sesamam. 
This  is  reaped  in  the  eud  of  August,  when  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
ploughed  or  otherwiRO  turned,  and  wh^at  or  gram  with  an  occasional 
row  of  safflower,  linseed,  or  cjistor-oil  are  sown.  After  these  the 
next  crop  is  generally  one  of  the  early  millets  for  which  the  soil  is 
manured.  There  aro  therefore  three  modos  of  changing  the  crop  : 
A  change  of  grain  with  gieen  crops  or  oil  plants,  a  change  of  oil  1 
plants  with  green  crops,  and  a  change  of  early  with  lat«  crops. 

DhArwAr  field  tools  are  like  those    used  in    the  neighbouring  I 
districts  of  Bolgaum  and  Bijapnr.     A  detailed  description  is  given  I 
iu  the  Belgaum  Statistical  Account.      The  chief  field  tools  are  the 
heavy  plough  or  n^gitU  (K.),  the  light  plough  or  ranti  (K.),  the 
large  hoo  or  kunti  (K.),  the  leveller  or  korudu  (K.),   the  seed  drill 
or  icurgi  (K.).  tho   grubber  or  yadi  kunti   (K.),  and  the   pickax© 
or  bdigudii  (K.).     Both  the  heavy  or  uegali  (K.)  plough  uud  the  light 
or  ranti  (K.)  plough  consist  of  a  thick  log  of  wood  shapetl  by  the] 
villfigo  carpenter,  with  its  lower  end  curving  forward  at  an  obtuBel 
angle  from  the  main  block.     The  share,  which  is  an  iron  blade,  one 
and  a  half  feet  long  by  three  to  four  inches  broad  and  four  to  twelvel 
pounds  in  weight,  ia  let  into  a  socket  and  fixed  by  a  movable  ironl 
ring  to  the  wooden  point  beyond  which  it  juts  about  six  inches,  i 
Tho  handlo  is  fixed  to  the  block  by  a  thick  rope  passed  along  tho] 
beam  and  tied  to  the  yoke,  so  that  the  strain  of  draught  braces  thai 
different  parU  of  the  plough.     Tho  negali  is  a  large,  heavy,  deep-f 
cutting  plough,  and  is  worked  by  two  to    six  pairs  of  bullocks,! 
Besides  the  ploughman,  who  is  seldom  able  to  keep  the  plough  tnl 
anything  like  a  straight  line,  it  requires  one  to  two  men  to  drive  the! 
team.     It  costs  £1  4«.  toil  125.  (Us.  12-16)  and  as  a  rule  is  owned] 
only  by    wealthy  laudholdcrs  who  often  lend  it  to  their  poorerl 
neighbours.       Except  when  the  land  is    in  very  bad    order   thai 
ncgaU  is  never  used.     It  is  very  effective  in  loosening  stiff  land  and! 
in  uprooting  weeds.     The  ranil  (K.)  or  light  plough  is  of  uxactl/j 
the  same  make  aa  the  heavy  plough.     'J'he  only  piece  of  iron  abuut  icj 
is  a  nan-ow  bar  about  nine  inches  long  which  serves  the  purpose  oil 
a  share.     It  is  worked  by  one  pair  of  bullocks  and  costts  about  4«.l 
(Rs.  2],    The  ploughman  manages  it  by  himself  as  the  reins  of  thol 
bullocks  como  to  the  handlo  of  tho  plough.    In  red  and  black  soils  T 
small  plough  is  used  before  bowing  to  turn  the  soil  j  but,  except  cottonj 
fields,  good  black  soil  often  yields  for  several  years  without  wanting] 
even  the  small  plough.     Tho  largo  hoo  or  kunti  (K.)  is  a  rude  tool,] 
The  chief  part  is  a  stout  slightly  crescent-shaped  blade  of  iron  about 
three  feet  long  and  four  to  five  inches  broad,  fastened   in  stout 
timbers  with  its  cutting  edge  turned  forward.     The  timbers  ar 
secured  slopingly  in  a  heavy  beam  of  wood  fivo  feet  long  and  one  foofi 
broad.     The  beam  is  joined  to  tbeyokc  by  two  lighter  piecesof  woodand* 
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from  the  upper  surface  of  the  beam  riuos  the  handle  to  which  ono 
end  of  a  rope  is  tied  and  the  ropo  is  wound  once  round  tho  lighter 
timbers  iu  the  middle,  and  is  taken  to  tho  yoke  nnd  tied  there. 
The  largo  hoo   costs  about  10«.   (Ks.  5)  and  is  worked  by    four 
boUocka.     To  add  weii^ht  a  coaplo  of  boys  generally  sit  on  the 
beam,  on  each  side  uf  tbo  bundle,  and  are  ready   to  clear  stonus 
stabblc  and  other  rubbish  that  may  choke  the  hoe.     Except  in  rico 
Unds.  iu  uU  lands  where  a  plough  is  used  before  sowing,  tho  larg-ohoe 
or  kunli  follows   the   plough,  breaks  the  larger  clods,   gathers  the 
roocd  of  weeds  and  of  the  last  crop,  aud  thoroughly  loosens   the 
toil.     In  rich   black  soil,  where  for  several  years  no  pluughiag  is 
nqoired  before  sowing,  the  large  hoe  is  used  to  turn  tho  soiL     As 
kttd  stiff  aud  full  of  weeds  requires  the  neyall  or  heavy  plough,  so 
veedy  stiff  land  requires  a  larger  deep-cutting  hoo  c&lIo<l flpi*?*  kunii 
(K.).     A  third  small  light  hoe  called  hatlentit  kuHti,  is,  in  all  soils,  used 
after  the  kunli  to  level  tho  surface  and  to  cover  seed  sown  by  the  seed- 
drill  or  huryi.     Besides  the  different  hoes,  a  lug  called  the  korudo  or 
leveller  is  used  for  breaking  clods  aud  smoothing  the  surface.     The 
leveller  is  the  log  of  a  tree  trunk  split  down  the  middle,  scooped  out 
Aad  saioothcd  outside,  aod  with  two  woodcu  pieces  drivou  thixiugh  it, 
on  which    the  drag  ropes  and  yoke  are  tied.     When   at  work  tho 
drivtfr  stands  oa  the  leveller  to  give  it  weight.    TheHeed-drill  or  turj;* 
itof  two  kinds,  ono  for  sowing  grain  and  the  other  for  sowing  cotton. 
It  consists  of  woodeu  beam  with  three  to  four  wooden  bills  standing 
oat  at  equal  distances  and  armed  with  smalt  iron  tongues  to  mako 
dnlls.     To  eikch  of  these  bills  is  fixed  a  bamboo  tube  whose  upper 
«nd  is  joined  to  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  cup  which  has  as 
luany  diverging  holes  as  there  are  tubes.     It  costs  about  4n.  (IU.  2} 
ud  is  worked  by  a  pair  of  bullocks  yoked  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  light  plough  or  the   light  hoe.     Tho  driver  fills  the  cup  with 
£eed.     In  some  villages  the  seed-drill  has  only  three  bills,  which  ai*o 
wider  apart  than   the  four  bills.      When   mixed  grains  arc  to  be 
fcwn  in  one  of  the  drills  the  driver  plugs  the  cup  hole  for  that  drill 
ud  the  seed  is  sown  by  a  man  who  walks  behind,  and,  fruni  a  cloth- 
dI  tied  at  bis  waist,  drops  seeds  through  a  hollow  bamboo  called 
iWifti  which  is  tied  to  tho  seed-drill.     The  cotton  seed  drill  is  mado 
the  same  plan  as  the  grain-sowing  kurrju     It  has  only  two  bills 
in  inches  apart  aud  has  no  cups  with   holes.     It  is    worked 
ir  of  bullocks  yoked  in  tho  same  way  lus  in  the  grain  drill, 
the  Imck  of  the  beam    of  the  seed-drill  are  tied  by  ropes  two 
low  bamboos  or   ^u^/fit^,  which  are  kept  in  farrows   drilled  by 
iron  tongues  of  the  bills,  by  two  sowers,  who  fi-om  a  clothful  of 
"  at  their  waist  drop  the  seed  through  them.    The  grubber  or 
I  ^uri/»  is  used  to  clear  grass  and  weeds  between  the  rows  of 
crops.     It  also  earths  up  the  soil  at  the  roots  of  young  cotton 
It  consists  of  a  beam  two  and  a  quarter  feL>t  loug  by  six 
lea  broad  with  two  stays  like  the  harrow.     In  tho  lower  end  of 
I  stay  a  blade  of  iron  iu  fixed   horizontally  to  the  beam.     Two 
l>eams  are  generally  worked  by  one  pair  of  bullocks  ;  and  sometimes 
on©  pair  of  bullocks  works  three  and  in  rare  cases  oven  four  beams. 
K»ch  lieam   is  joined  to  the  yoke  by  two  stout  bamboos,  each  fixed 
U»  the  beam  over  each  Bt«y,  aud  is  guided  by  ono  man.    It  co&Ui 
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2«.  ^d.  (Rs.  1:1).  The  pickaxe  or  baigiuili  has  one  end  pointed  and 
tho  other  end  bladed  iuto  a  ijharp  adze.  It  is  must  effective  ia 
cutting  and  uprooting  grass  and  other  weeds  after  the  land  has 
becu  plonghed.  It  costs  about  10^^.  (7  as.).  Besides  these  field 
tools  there  are  a  weeding  hook  or  kurcfiegi  worth  about  9(/.  (0  as.), 
an  axe  or  kudU  worth  2*t.  (Ro.  1),  a  sickle  or  kn-d/johc  worth  about 
2fr.  (Re.  1),  a  saw-sickle  also  called  kiidgofu  worth  1«.  to  lis. 
(Ite.  i-1),  and  a  s|)ado  or  ««fH  worth  about  2s.  (Re.l).  Two  carts 
are  used  for  field  purposes.  Tho  crop  cart  for  briogiufi^  home  field 
produce  or  carrying  produce  to  market  is  about  twelve  feet  long 
and  threo  to  four  feet  broad.  The  floor  is  made  of  two  strong  bars 
juiuL'd  by  four  or  more  cross  pieces  at  equal  intervals.  Tho  wheels 
are  of  solid  timber  each  of  two  or  three  pieces  joined  together  and 
surrounded  by  a  heavy  iron  tire  two  luches  thick  and  nearly  two 
inches  broad.  The  whoels  grudnally  thicken  from  the  rim  to  the 
nave.  Tho  axle  tree,  which  is  an  ii-ou  cylinder,  being  considerably 
below  the  height  of  the  buHockH,  tho  f^oor  is  raised  by  a  toogao 
resting  ou  the  a.\le.  By  this  means,  if  the  load  is  well  balanced  on 
tho  cart,  the  bullocks  have  comparatively  little  of  the  weight,  and 
tho  draught,  being  on  a  level  with  their  shoulders,  is  easier.  From 
the  axle  ruu  two  poles  to  tho  ends  of  which  the  yoke  is  tied. 
With  outriggers  on  both  sides,  the  cart  can  carry  a  very  greafc 
weight.  It  is  rudely  shaped  and  heavy ;  oven  when  empty  it  ia  a 
hard  pull  for  one  i^air  of  bullocks ;  when  loadud  it  requires  fonr  to 
six  ynkoof  oxeu.  It  coats  Jll  to  rClti  { Bs.  40 - 1 00).  The  manuro 
cart  differs  from  tho  crop-cart  in  having  high  sides  made  of /wr  stalks 
or  b'.iniboo  matting.  By  removing  tho  sides  the  manure  cart  is 
sometimes  used  for  other , purposes.  They  are  drawn  by  two  to 
throo  pairs  of  bullocks. 

Except  a  few  black  soil  fields  owned  by  traders  and  money- 
lenders which  are  covered  with  gi-ass  and  bushes,  because  they  aro 
lot  to  men  who  have  neither  tho  means  mtr  the  heart  to  work  them, 
tillage  is  carried  on  with  care  and  labour.  Except  when  they  are 
thickly  cuverod  with /lamH  (M.),  nat  (K.),  or  mrige  (K.)  grass, 
Cyuiidon  dactylon,  or,  when  tho  intended  crop  is  cofton,  hlnck  soils 
do  not  require  a  yearly  ploughing.  Ploughinginatead  of  improving 
harms  Indian  millet,  for  if  tho  fall  of  rain  is  heavy  the  black 
soil  runs  together  and  becomes  too  wet  for  tho  proper  growth  of 
the  yonng  plants.  This  does  not  happen  when  the  surface  is 
simply  loosened  by  the  large  hoe  or  iunit.  Red  soils  require  more 
tillage.  The  field  shnnld  be  ploughed  twice,  once  lengthwise  and 
once  ci-o3.swise.  When  moist,  red  soils  become  light,  friable,  and 
easily  worked.  Two  bullocks  only  are  required  to  draw  tho  plough, 
and  the  labour  and  expense  are  not  much  more  than  in  hoeing 
black  soil.  Besides  ploughing  it  is  always  necessary  to  use  the 
largo  hoe  once  or  twice  to  all  kinds  of  soils  before  sowing,  and^ 
in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  both  Indian  millet  and 
cotton  must  be  frequently  hoed  and  cleaned.  Cotton  requires 
paHicular  care.  If  grass  and  weeds  are  not  constantly  rooted  out 
the  young  plants  are  stunted  and  the  outturn  is  small. 

DhArwjr  shares  both  in  the  south-west  and  in  the  nortb-oast  or, 
Madras  rains  in  a  greater  degree  than  auy  other  district  in  tho 
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PWiiiili  m  J     The  Roatli-Tcab  rains  are  roost  felt  in  the  billj  and  woocly 

IvCit,  the  nortli-ett&t  niias  iu  tho  open  east  aud  nortU^anu  both  about 

Jljr  in  the  two  sonthern  sub-divisions  of  Kod  and  HAnebeuuur. 

tprovniling  iillsgo  in  the  west  is  wot  chiefly  of  early  or  mangari 

I ;  in  the  east  the  tillage  is  dry  cliiefly  of  late  or  hingnri  crops.   In 

Kod  And  part  of  Kiinebonnnr,  which  share  in  both  rains  and  have  both 

diy  and  wet  tillage^  eutirt'  failure  of  crops  from  droiig-ht  isuiikiiomi, 

though  it  often  happ€<ns  that  tlio  rainfall  favonrs  one  kind  of  tiliago 

Bore  than  another.     No  rainfall  can   woll   be  too  heavy  for  rico 

when  once  it  is  well  above  ground ;  while  too  much  rain  harms 

f-cn>p  tillage^     On   the  other  hand  the  rainfall  which  is  most 

'  lie    for    dry-crop  tillage  is  not  all    that  can  be  desired  for 

^The  hnsbandman's  year  of  3G5  davB  is  divided   into  twonty- 

tonar  asterisms    or    Btar-chambors.      TUc&o  are  Aghvini  of 

Brtcen    days  from    the    Uth    to  the  24th  of  Aprilj   Bharui  of 

teen  days  from  the  25th  of  April  to  the  Sth  of  May  ;  Krilika  of 

days  from  tho  9th  of  May  to  the  22nd  of   May ;  liohlni  of 

90D  flays    from   the    2^rd  of  May    to    the    fourth    of  Juno; 

ke  of  fifteen    days   from  the  5th  to  the   19th  of  June; 

:oartet?n  days  from  tho  20th  of  June  to  the  3rd  of  Jnly; 

'PunarrajMt  of    fourteen  days  from  the  4th  to  the   17th  of  July; 

Pul^a  of  fourteen  days  from  the  18th t?  thoSlst  of  July;.<iVt^osAa 

clfoarteea  days  from  tho  Ist  to  the  14tli  of  August;  Jl/o^^o  of 

d»ye  from  the  15th  to  the  27th    of    August;    Jiubfte  of 

.  days  from  the  28th  of  Au^st  Uj  tho  10th  of  September; 

7Umra   of  fourteen  days  from  the  1 1 th  to  the  24th  of  September; 

Viwfu   of  thirteen  days  from  tho  25th  of  September  to  the   7th  of 

oher ;  Cht'tte    of    fourteen    days   from   the  8tb  to  the  2l8t  of 

aber  ;  Svdii  of  thirteen  days  from  the  22nd  of  October  to  tho 

I  of  November ;  VisMkhe  of  thirteen  days  from  the  4tli  to  the 

of  Nove?inber;    A'nurndhi  of  thirteen  days  from    the    17th 

^the  29th  of  November ;  Jeshika  of  thirteen  days  from  the  30th  of 

aber  to  the  12th  of  Oecemhor;  Mul  of  fourteen  days  from  tho 

ihts  26th  of  December;  Purvushndka  of  thirteen  days  from 

"lof  December  to  the  Sth  of  Jannaj-y  ;  i7/Zr««/(rt/iAfl  nf  thirteen 

rom  tho  9th  to  the    2l8t  of  January ;  Shmvnna  of  thirteen 

day«  from  the  22nd  of  January  to  the  3rd  of  February  ;  Dhunishte  of 

■  en  days  from  the  4th  to  the   ICth  of  Febniary  ;  ShutaHre  of 

t-n  days   from  tho   1 7tli  of  February  to  the  first  of  March ; 

■ire  of  foarteen  days  from  the  2nd  to  the  loth  of  March  ; 

-  —  -ire  of  twelve  days  from  the  1 6th  to  tho  27th  of  March  ;  and 

/»  of  thirteen  days  from  the  28th  of  March  to  the  10th  of  April. 

en  of  these  between  Kratika  and  A'ahlesha,  that  is  between  the 

of  May  and  tho  14th  of  August,  form  the  early  or  mnnQdri 

'teuon;  eix  between  Maghe  and  Smii,  that  is  between  the  loth  of 

Angost  and  the  3rd  of  November,  form  the  late  or  hin^dri  season ; 

«leTRn  between  Tlojttu  and  Shrnvana,  thai  is  between  the  25th  of 

ember  and  the  ;(rd  of  February,  form  the  harvesting  season; 

i  tuvtitx  between  Uitarashdda  and  Uewiti  that  is  between  the  9th 

1  January  and  tho  10th  of  April  form  tho  cotton -picking  season. 

Jfbe  normal  Dhurwilr  rainfall  may  be  divided  into  three  periods. 

'  i  fint  Uato  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  the  first  week 
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ia  June.  Every  ten  or  fifteen  days  in  these  six  weeks  should  have 
a  hoavy  easterly  thunderstorm  with  half  an  inch  to  two  iacheti  of 
rain.  Those  falls  are  wanted  for  the  western  rice  lands  thnt  the  ricoi 
may  be  sown  before  the  end  of  May,  East  of  liubli  those  sbowors 
have  no  special  use  as  the  black  soil  grows  no  rice,  and  no  croj 
are  so^vn  before  the  end  of  June  or  the  be^nning  of  J 
The  next  period  is  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  lasts  from 
middle  of  June  till  the  middle  or  end  of  September.  The  monsoon 
should  begin  with  about  a  week  of  heavy  showers  lasting  some 
honi-H  every  day  to  soak  all  land  intended  for  early  jfrart  or  rdgL^ 
After  a  week's  rain  should  cornea  nearly  fair  week  that  iiold  work 
may  1»  pressed  on.  The  first  sowings  of  jvtiri  should  take  place 
in  oarly  Jnly.  The  whole  of  July  should  be  wet,  with  few  entirely 
dry  days.  August  is  generally  a  dry  month,  with  as  a  rule  not 
more  than  two  to  three  inches  of  rain.  These  August  showers 
moisten  the  surface  of  the  eastern  plain  and  prepare  it  for  the  sowiojp 
of  late  or  white  jvdrt  and  cotton.  'ITio  date  of  sowing  white  miUeta 
and  cotton  varies  with  the  rainfall  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the* 
middle  or  even  the  end  of  September.  Wheat  mixed  with  linseed 
or  safilower  is  sown  still  later.  September  should  bo  moderately^ 
wet  with  many  fine  days.  The  harvest  depends  on  October  mora 
than  nn  any  other  month.  October  is  also  the  month  of  mosb 
uncertain  rainfall.  If  no  rain  falls  in  October,  ns  was  the  case  in 
187Gj  the  cotton,  the  late  jvdri,  and  the  wheat  are  entirely  lost* 
If  unusually  heavy  rain  falls  in  October,  as  fell  in  October  1877,  tha 
early  jvdri  ears  sprout.  The  whole  of  the  October  rainfall  is  frooi 
the  east.  It  is  not  steady  rain,  but  comes  in  sudden  and  heavy 
downpours  which  liist  an  hour  or  two.  The  whole  October  raiufalt 
should  lie  aljout  six  inches,  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  falling  in  one 
heavy  phimp  every  few  days.  This  gives  all  the  moisture  which 
the  cotton,  wheat,  and  later  jvdri  recjniro.  After  October  the  lesa 
rain  that  falls  the  bettor  both  for  harvesting  the  early  jvdrt  crop 
and  for  the  health  of  the  growing  cottou  "wheat  and  other  late 
crops.  December  and  January  seldom  pass  without  a  few  dayB 
often  of  heavy  rain.  In  the  east  heavy  December  and  January  raia 
mildews  the  wheat;  in  the  west  heavy  December  and  January  rain 
does  little  harm  as  the  rice  and  early  jvdri  are  harvested  in 
November  and  early  December.^ 

In  1881-82  of  1,507,9+2  acres  the  whole  area  hold  for  tillagej 
184,770  acres  or  12*25  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  gmss.  Of  tht 
remaining  1,323,106  acres,  1661  were  twice  cropped.  Of  thi 
1,324,827  acres  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  756,034  acret 
or  5706  per  cent  of  which  389,411  were  under  Indian  millet  ^'oio 
(K.)  or  jvdri  (M.)  Sorghum  vulgare,  1 74,827  under  wheat  gofiKi  (K. 
orghau  (Jf .)  Triticum  icativum,  85,117  under  rice  bhaita  (K.)  or  hh6, 
(M.)  Oryza  sativa,  47,«.'iO  under  navani  (K.)  or  Icang  (M.)  Pauicu 
italioum,  28,859  under  rdgi  (K.)  or  nochvi  (M.)  Eleosiue  corocana 
17,fHl  under  sfl'fo  (K.)  or  tian'  (M.)  Panicum  miliare,  4099  unded 
spiked  millet  aejje  (K.)  or  hajri  (M.)  Penicillaria  apicata,  one  and 
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mekhejola  (K.)  or  makai  (M.)  Zea  mays,  and  7977  under  otiier 
fnius  of  which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occapied  101,197 
teres  or  7'63  por  cent,  of  which  33,035  were  under  j^ram  kadli  (K.) 
«r  karbhara  (M.)  Cicer  arictinuni,  25,575  nnder  iogari  or  iuvari  (K.) 
atiur  {M..)  Cajauus  indicus,  24,200  undor  hurli  (K.)  or  kuUhiQS..) 
Dolickoa  biflorus,  14,760  under  fieaaru  (K.)  or  mug  (M.)  Phaseolus 
mliktas.  426  under  uddu  (K.)  or  itdid  (M.)  Phaseolus  mungo, 
aad  3201  under  other  pulBes.  Oilseeds  occupied  70,426  acres  or 
5'31  per  cent,  of  which  14,734  were  under  linseed  aya^^i  (K.)  or 
jotHM  (M.)  Linnm  usitatiasimutn,  3694  under  seBamuni  yellu  (K.) 
or  tU  (M.)  Sesamum  indicum,  41  nnder  Indian  mustard  ttdsive  (K.) 
■i  (M.)  Sinapis  dichotoma,  and  48,967  under  other  oilseeds. 
i  occapied  359,210  acres  or  2711  per  cent,  of  which  357,701 
were  nnder  cotton  hafli  or  arale  (K.)  or  kdput  (M.)  Gussypium 
larbaceam,  1222  nnder  Bombay  hemp  saiihu  (K.)  or  tag  (M.) 
Chitelaria  jancea,  and  287  under  Indian  hemp  pundi  (K.)  or  amhddi 
pic.)  Hibiscus  cannabinns.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  37,960  acres 
'«r  2'SG  per  cent,  of  which  28,748  were  under  chillies  fiienasinahai 
'^)or  «wreAi  (M.)  Capsicum  frutescens,  3742  under  sugarcane  ^ui&u 
'^,)  or  i«  (M.)  Saccharum  officinaruni,  1251  under  tobacco  hdgt 
{JL.^  or  tamhaku  {}iL.)  Nicotiana  tabacum,  seren  under  ginger 
!i  (K.)u/2a(M.)  KinziberofficinaIc,and  the  remaining 4212  under 
nrioas  Tugetables  and  fruits. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  some  of  the  most  important  crops : 

ItMimn    Millet,  jola   (K.)  jtdri  (M.)    Sorghum    vulgare,    with  in 

1881-82,  389,411   acres  or  29-39  per   cent  of  the  tillage  area,  is 

most  widely  grown  crop  in  the  district,  the  grain  farming   the 

ibaodmau's  chief  food  and  the  straw  supplying  the  best  cattle 

lar.     In  good  black  soil  frco  from  weeds   for  Indian  millet  the 

is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  for  cotton.     Red  soils   must  be 

%anared  and  ploughed  before  the  leveller  or  korndu  is  used.     No 

fvwer  than  eighteen  varieties  of  Indian  millet  aro  grown  in  Dh^wdr. 

Of  Lhesa  two  bili  jola   (K.)  and  kari-ffoni  jola   (K.),  the  finest  of 

th>  whole  are  late  or  hingdri  crops.      The  remaining  sixteen  are 

•.in  or  early  varieties.      Of  the    sixteen  early  varieties    six, 

Murtinjolaj  dkodojola,utat'phxtlgara,chejkara,  kayi-jola  andnandiVid/ 

■R  aown  aa  regular  crops^  never  as  ocuisional  rows  among  other 

oops;  a   seventh   variety    hhagvant    jfhulfjara  is  sown  both  as  a 

CDgle  crop  and   in  rows  among  another  crop.    All  of  these  seven 

lUire  in  three  tofourmontlis.   The  seven  other  varieties  pa^in«(iZt, 

ytiti    kulti    or   kulinudumuyH^    laavanpadu,    phulgara,  jelkonjola 

or    jogi-jedi-jola,     ken-jola,    and      kodmukanjoia     are,     except 

hodmuhmfolaj  somotimeH   sown   as   regular   crops   but  usually   aa 

OCQHtonai  rows  in    fields    of    navani    Panicara    italicum  or   rdgt 

Bfiosizie  corocana.     Jelkanjolu  Huvs  so  well  an  an  occasi<;iuil  row  crop 

tiiAtit  has  the  special  name  of  ukkudi  join,   ukkudi  meaning   an 

MQwonal  row.    When  sown  with  late  crops  all  of  those  seven   are 

Mttnded  only  to  snpply  cattle  with  green  fodder.     The  two  remaining 

vvieties  halmukan-jola  and  ulkanjola  aro  mixed  with  some  of  the 

^ve  varieties  before   they  are   sown.     These   two  may  be  eaten 

"^led  ;  they  are  never  made  into  bread.     The  early  or  mungdri 

[Uoda  are  sown  in  July  and  August,  and  are  reaped  from  October  to 
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December.  AIoDg  with  the  early  Indian  millet  generally  in 
every  fourth  row  or  drill,  nre  sown  cajar  pea  Au)'/t  or  D-ilichos  biflo- 
ru8  and  matalci  or  Phw^eohis  aconitiColins  which  thrive  with  tbe 
same  preparation  of  soil  as  the  millets.  The  lute  or  hxnyari  Indian 
milletH  are  iown  in  October,  and  reaped  in  Febrnary  and  March. 
With  them  are  sown  occasional  rowa  of  safflower  gram  and  linseoed. 
Unless  the  ground  is  well  rosnured  Indian  millet  is  not  sown  in  the 
same  field  for  two  successive  years  ;  the  second  crop  is  either  cotton, 
wheat,  graxiij  or  safflower. 

BA'or  (K.)  ornticA«i(M.)  EIensinecorocana,with  23,859  acres  or2"I7 
cent  of  the  tillage  area,  is  grown  both  in  red  and  black  aoils,  but 
generally  in  the  red  soils  of  the  hilly  west  Of  two  kinds  of  r^f/t  both 
are  sown  in  June  after  the  lirst  Imrst  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  and 
reaped  one  kind  in  October  and  the  other  in  December.  In  prepar- 
ing red  soil  for  rdgi  the  ground  is  ploughed  with  the  large  plough 
and  is  afterwards  broken  and  levelled.  Manure,  at  the  rate  of  one 
or  two  cart-loads  an  acre,  is  laid  in  heaps  at  equal  distances,  and  the 
seed  is  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  manure.  Farrows  are  cut  with  the 
small  plough,  the  sower  following  the  plough  with  a  basket  full  of 
mixed  manure  and  seed  which  ho  drops  in  the  furi-ow,  liia  Iwi^ket 
being  kept  full  by  a  man  who  walks  to  and  from  the  heapi  When 
the  sowing  is  over  the  leveller  or  koruJti  breaks  the  clods  and  covers 
theseed,  the  lighthoe  or  balleMal  kwitti  is  passed  over  the  surface,  and 
is  once  mnro  followed  by  the  leveller.  Along  with  rn'jj'a  little  mustartl 
and  the  variety  of  Indian  millet  known  us  nl-hidi-jula  arc  some- 
times sown.  At  intervals  a  row  of  cajan  pea  is  drilled  in.  Thirty 
five  years  ago  (1848)  when  wood-ash  or  Aiimn  tillage  prevailed, 
rdgi  and  gthe  were  planted  in  forest  clearings.  In  these  clearings  no 
manure  but  the  ashes  of  cut  underwood  were  used.  The  same 
clearing  only  yielded  a  crop  two  years  in  succession  when  tbe 
ground  was  left  fallow  till  the  underwood  had  grown  high  enough 
to  be  again  burnt. 

SA're  (K.)  or  vari  (M.)  Panicum  miliare  with  17,911  acres  or 
l'3o  per  cent  of  the  tillage  area,  is  grown  in  the  same  way  as 
ragi.  Of  two  varieties,  one,  muiiiji  suv^  is  sown  in  June  aft^r  the 
first  biii-st  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  reaped  in  September ;  tho 
other  is  sown  from  the  1st  to  tho  15th  of  September  and  reaped  in 
late  Dei-ember.  MuUiji  ndveor  early  panic  is  seldom  grown  in  the 
western  forest  villages,  because,  as  it  ripens  before  any  other  grain 
it  has  to  bear  the  whole  attacks  of  the  wild  hogs  which  infest  those 
parts,  and  it  is  not  valuable  enough  to  make  it  wnrth  watching. 

WsKkT  ffodhi (K.)  or  yhnu  (M.)  Triticum  aestivum.  with  in  1881-82 
174,829  acresor  15' Id  percent  of  the  tillage  area,  is  grown  chiefly  in 
Navalgund,  Gadag,  Hubli,  Ron,  and  OhArwAr.  It  does  not  thrive  well 
in  Bank£lpur.  Thethreechief  varieties  of  wheat  are  the  red  or //im/xio, 
the  local  or ^t-'art  apparently  meaning  Karn^tak,  and  i\i<?  deshi  also 
local  apparently  meaning  Deocan.  Of  these  the  red  is  the  finest  and  ia 
much  like  English  wheat.  Wheat  is  the  last  sown  of  the  cold  weather 
crops.  It  is  not  sown  till  tbe  October  mins  are  over,  and  there  is  no 
ch&jQce  of  more  rain.  Wheat  is  generally  grown  in  good  soft  black  soil 
ivhich  haH  been  thoroughly  broken  by  the  large  plough    foUuwed  l»y 
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tUe  hoavy  hoe  or  kun it  and  the  light  hou  ur  halU'Jsal  htnti.  Twuuly-fuur 
to  furty  pounds  of  seed  an  ncro  are  suwu  through  the  seed  drill  and 
ibo  soil  in  ug^aiu    Wurkod  with  the  lif^hl   buc.     After  this  it  wanU 
DO  Wfjeding  or  other  caro.     Wlic-at  is  growu  every  third  year,  and  is 
■'  "    -••ad  by    Indian  miUet.     In  Nomo  placos  wheat   alternates  with 
i-nnc  und  gram  and  occasioually  eaffluwer  is  raised  between  the 
"  hoat  two  to  Mix  fent  ap»rt.     SaSlower  does  cot  ripen  till  a 
:!tfr  the  wheat  and  does  not  interfere  with  its  growth.     The 
:  cTX>p  takes  three  to  three  aud  a  half  mouths  to  ripen.  Towards 
..1.  <.ud  of  Decotnber  it  should  have  one  good  shower.     When  the 
Medliaps  are  about  a  mouth  old  thiy  are  apt  to  saffor  from  rain  or  dew. 
a      '  a  diBeaBocallcdi!'AuH<f(jr  which  is  caused  by  Mresterlywind& 

^  .  winds  an  also  unwholesome.     Bxcesaively  cold  breezes 

hniiy^  un  n  disease  called  itlangi  (K.)  which  makes  the  wheat  plants 
lunj  mddisU  and  bear  pOf>r  or  uo  ears.  TTie  acre  outturn  is  baid  to 
i»ry  from  60  to  800  pounds  and  to  average  about  200  pounds-  The 
■verago  whole&ale  rupee  price  of  wheat  is  about  thirty  pounds.  Wheat 
is  not  the  Btapio  food  of  the  peoplo  of  the  district  It  is  used  only  by 
the  rich  and  the  wolbto-do.  In  the  south  of  the  district  u  little  wheat 
ta  bront;lit  from  Kunita  in  North  K^uara.  Of  the  local  wheat  some 
i«  wnt  to  itelpium.  At  present  (1884)  thccost  of  carriage  to  Belari, 
ihti  aearebt  railway  station,  is  about  £2  89. (Rs.  24)  the  toa 

Rick  bhnUa  (K.)  or  hkdt  (M.)  Oryza sativa,  with  85,1 1 7  acres  or  642 
cent  of  the  tillage  area,  is  growu  almost  wholly  in  the  woody  west 
:h  ia  locally  called  mallddu  or  hill  land.  Rice  wants  much 
constuut  moisture.  When  it  depends  on  ruiufall  aloue  rice  is 
lys  nncerfcain,  bat  this  element  of  chance  rather  fascinates  the 
iptp.  Most  rice  land  is  independent  o£  simple  rainfall  for  it-s  water- 
Bpply.  The  lowlying  lands  are  watered  from  ponds  and  much  is 
alerod  by  droinnge  from  neighbouring  high  grounds  guided  by 
■w»1er-conrsc8  or  kalnh.  Kailiug  pond  water  irrigation  is  supplied 
frmn  wells  or  more  commonly  from  holes  fed  by  underground 
■mlcage  from  ponds.  The  rice  soil  is  red  towards  the  extreme 
•est,  and  farther  east  it  is  a  light  coloured  clayey  mould.  This  clayey 
■oil,  hy  the  action  of  water,  tillage,  and  weather,  becomes  stiff,  com. 
and  very  retentive  of  moistuTC.  This  kind  of  rice  soil  is  poor, 
ling,  or  good  jvccording  to  its  situatiou.  In  high  and  exposed 
t  is  poor  and  shallow,  even  with  care  and  manure  able  to  bear 
Tone  crop  of  poor  rice  ;  in  middle  situations  neither  very  high 
r  rery  low  it  is  middling,  of  some  depth,  and  where  there  is 
Inoimare  enough,  yields  two  crops,  one  of  rice  and  the  other  of 
iniUe;iD  low  lauds  or  valleys  it  is  of  superior  richness,  oE  a  rich 
•Iwk  browHj  and  yields  oxcellonb  after-orops.  Regular  rice  fields 
«re  rlivided  into  level  compartments  a  few  feet  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
yanis  broad  and  varying  in  length  according  to  the  landholder's 
Hetoure  or  the  position  of  the  ground.  The  slope  of  the  ground  or 
liifl  side  is  generally  carried  into  a  series  of  terraces  ench  one  or  two 
'ert  higher  than  the  one  immediately  below  it,  and  the  front  of  each  is 
Purde'd  or  raised  by  a  foot  high  embankment  forming  part  of  the 
niqfcndinp  step.  'Ilie  effect  of  a  hill  or  rising  ground  terraced  in 
ftoiiilntJiis  pstivmely  pleasing.  The  three  kinds  of  rice-laud  require 
*limi>i  the  same  laboui*.     After  harvest  the  poor  soil  seldom  holds 
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moistnre  enougli  toallowof  its  beinft  ploughed;  middle  class  soil 
evea  when  not  moist  enongh  to  yield  Ein  aft«r-crop,  is  always  damp 
ODOugh  to  bo  plooghed,  and  the  ploughing  is  a  gain  as  it  makes  the 
land  more  ready  to  receive  the  occasional  dry-season  Bbowcra.  The 
upturned  grass  and  stnbble  roots  die  and  rot,  and  the  stifl  clods 
crumble  io  the  beat  and  air.  At  the  end  of  !March  manure  is  laid 
iu  heaps.  In  early  April  the  clods  are  broken  by  the  leveller  or 
korudu,  or,  if  still  very  hard,  by  labourers  with  clubs.  In  tields 
which  have  not  been  ploughed  after  harvest  nothing,  except  the 
laying  of  manure,  can  be  done  till  the  first  rains  of  late  April  or 
May,  when  the  field  is  ploughed  and  the  clods  are  broken  l>y  the 
mallot  The  manure  is  then  scattered  broadcast  from  a  basket,  the 
surface  is  turned  by  the  heavy  hoe  or  hmti  and  the  leveller  or  korudu 
follows.  Nothing  further  is  done  till  rain  enough  falls  to  admit  of 
sowing  for  which  a  small  seed-drill  or  kurgi  is  generally  used.  An 
aci-e  of  rice  land  on  an  average  wants  three  to  five  loads  of  manure. 
If  mortis  laid  on,  and  tho  rains  nre  abundant  tho  crop  will  gain 
greatly;  but  with  light  rain  in  highly  manured  land  the  crop  will  grow 
too  freely  ondwiil  probably  dry  without  comingto  ear.  From  theSoth 
of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  aft  soon  as  the  village  astrologer  has  fixed 
the  lucky  day,  the  seed  drill  is  decked  with  green  learcs,  the 
liusbandman  bows  before  it,  and  sowing  begins.  The  drill  is  closely 
follr»wcd  by  the  fxiUe-sal-kiinti  or  light  hoe  t»  cover  tho  seed, 
and  the  km-udu  follows  to  level  the  surface.  In  about  eight  days  the 
seed  sprouts,  and  in  eight  days  more  weeding  begins  with  the  yadi 
kunti  or  grubber  and  is  repeated  generally  once  in  ten  or  twelve 
days.  In  two  months  the  seed  drill  is  used  for  weeding,  as  the  crop 
is  too  high  and  the  fields  are  too  full  of  water  for  the  grubber. 
The  weeds  are  always  left  to  rot  where  they  grew,  and  thi^  constant 
supply  of  vegetable  matter  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  peculiar  ricbnc-ss 
of  the  soil.  Tho  surrounding  ridges  are  repaired,  the  earth  cut  from 
tlie  front  is  heaped  on  tho  ridges,  tbe  beds  are  filled  with  water,  and 
tho  leveller  is  passed  over  tho  crop.  This  gives  the  soil  a  siDOoth 
and  beaten  surface  into  which  the  water  does  not  readily  sink,  but 
remains  in  pools. 

The  rice  harvest  begins  about  tbe  I5th  of  November  in  the  drier 
land ,  but:  many  hollows  where  water  liesdeep  are  seldom  ready  forroap- 
ing  before  the  end  of  December.  An  unusually  dry  or  wet  season  may 
hasten  or  delay  the  harvest  a  fortnight  cither  way.  When  rico  is 
reaped  it  is  left  to  dry  on  the  field-  It  is  then  tied  in  sheaves,  built 
ears  outwards  in  a  stock,  and  left  to  season  for  a  month.  A  pole  is  fixed 
in  the  field,  and  tho  ground  for  a  few  yards  round  the  pole  is  beaten 
hard  and  cowdunged  to  prevent  cracks.  The  floor  is  cleaned  and 
swept,  and  the  loosened  sheaves  are  scattered  over  it,  and  six  or 
eight  muzzled  bullocks  pncked  side  by  side  in  a  line  are  slowly  driven 
over  tlie  sheaves  round  the  pola  This  goes  on  till  all  the  grain  has 
been  trodden  from  the  straw.  The  straw  is  then  removed,  and  fresh 
sheaves  arc  laid  and  trodden.  Winnowing  follows  thrashing.  Rice 
is  wiunowed  by  filling  with  grain  a  flat  basket  which  is  raised  at 
arm's  length  and  slowly  emptied  into  the  air  with  a  slight  and 
regular  Kliake.  Tho  winnowing  wind  Mows  a^idc  the  dunt  and  the 
Aiavcs,  and  the  clean  heavy  grain  falls  on  tbe  ground.     When  a  heap 
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baa  boon  collected  the  grain  is  carried  to  the  village,  the  outer  bask  is 

fvmored  hj  a  wooden  hand-mill  or  iohtlikalu  (K.)  and  as  before  is  a 

Kacond  time  winnowed.     When  the  operations  are  over,  the  rice  is 

ctored  in  n  large  roand  basket  or  wattle-end-daub  safe,  raised  a  little 

from  the  trround  on  beams  laid  across  lai^  stones,  and  roofed  with 

thacch.      Kvory  husbandman's  honse  has  one  fi^^in  basket  in  whieb 

rioe  and  almost  ali  other  grains  arc  stored.     The  only  grains  which 

are  generally  stored  in  pits  are  Indian  millet,  wheat,  gram,  and  cajan 

pea.     Nine  chief  kinda  of  rice  are  grown  in  Uhirwdr.     Of  these 

two,  amhemori  and  konkudli  sanhhatta  are  of  good  quality,   three 

htdartfiU^  aomndU,  and  hakkahdli  are  of  medium  quality,  and  four 

•l-'ijnn  a  large  grained  variety,  hfmpgan  or  red,  kerekgan  or  black, 

.i  .  1  .jcn^dli  arc  of  jxior  qunlily.     All  are  sown  at  the  same  time,  and 

iire    reajwd    one  after  the  other  at  short  intervals.     In   a   fair  pro - 

RW^rliim    of  rice  fields   sugarcane  is   grown   once  every  third  year. 

Uii.rethe   soil  has  good  natural    moisture  sugwxjane    is    grown 

"  rli.snt  watering,  and,  where  the  water  snpply  is  plentiful,  with  as 

I  watering  as  maybe   necessary.     The    only    cane    which    is 

n  without  any  irrigation,  except  a  single  flooding  of  the   land 

I  it  is  planted,  is  the  Bmsll  grass  cano  which  is  locally  known  as 

tuti-hahhn.    The  cane  wbicb  does  not  succeed  without  occasional 

^-'•'■riug  during  the  dry  season  is  the  large  or  garden   cane  locally 

n  as  gahra*  dali.     Green  crops  of  mu^,  parfa,  maiki-,  and  gram 

jTown  after  rice  in  hollows  which  hold  their  damp  till   late 

ir.     Except  in  red  and  light  coloured  soils,  a   second  crop 

cMio  is  seldom  grown  without  watering. 

ToRACCO^  hdge.  soppu  (K.)  or  tamhdJcu  (M.)  Nicotianatabacum,  with 

h\  acres   or  0'09  per  cent   of  the  tillage  area  is  found  chiefly  in 

'bennnr,  DhArwar,  and  Ron.     Tobacco  is  seldom  grown  near  the 

rn  forests,  as    the  red  gravelly  soil  docs  not  suit  it.     It  is 

Ui'fly  raised  in  the  oast  light-black  soil.     Rich  alluvial   soil  is  pre- 

!,  though,   when  watered,  a  mixture  of  red  and  black  soil  is 

uod  very  suitable.     The  site  of  the  tobacco  field  should  be  near 

)  Tillage  as  there  it  is  more  easily  mannrod  and  guarded.     Much  less 

[UtWco  is  grown  thsn  might  bo  grown.     Lingiiyat.s,  at  least  Ling^ 

Juts  who  have  children,  dislike  growing  tobacco,    for  they  have 

'  cat  the  young  shoots  and  this  sin  is  apt  to   bring  sickness  on 

e  family.     In  Juno  the  seed  is  sown  carefully  in  prepared  beds. 

the  season  is   early,  the  seedlings   are  ready   for  planting  in 

KAontst;  if  the  season  is  late  they  aro  ready  in  September.     Fhe 

wM  must  be  richly  dressed  with  mixed  pit  manure.     The  leaves 

ptnj    ready   fnr    cutting    in   December   or    Januan'.     As    a   rule 

the  whole  plants  are  cut,  stem  as  well  as  leaves.     In  most  cases  a 

pwr  second  growth  comes  from  the  root  and  this  second  crop  is 

■Uofrcd  to  flower  and  its  seed  is  saved.     Tho   average  aero  yield 

'WV'S  from    about  three   hundred   pounds   in    DhdrwAr,    to    two 

huodrod  pounds    in  Ron.     At  four  pounds  the   rupee  this  leaves 
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bbo  Imsbandman  a  neb  aero  profit  of  £i  to  £G  (lis.  40-60). 
The  quality  of  the  tubncoo  is  not  good  ;  much  of  the  home  market 
in  supplied  from  bubaceo  brought  for  sale  from  the  banks  of  the 
Krishna.  Tobacco  ie  cured  in  throe  sh'ghtly  varying  ways.  The  Btoms, 
whoa  cut  aro  split,  aaid  for  four  to  seven  days  are  loft  in  the  tiold  to 
dry.  H  there  is  dow  they  aro  loft  alone,  if  tlnrre  is  no  dew  thoy  are 
sprinkled  with  wat^r,  or,  in  Bomo  caaes,  with  u  decoction  of  kavdgi 
haUu  grasSj  catechu,  and  coar«o  sngar  or  jdgri.  The  stems  are 
buried  fonr  or  fivo  days,  taken  up  during  the  uuol  of  the  day, 
dried,  sorted,  and  tied  for  linal  disposal.  The  same  plan  is  adopted 
if  the  loaves  are  plucked  from  the  abem.  In  some  piaoos  after  the 
plautH  arc  cut  Ihuy  are  left  in  the  field  for  eight  days,  tied  in  buudlea 
of  twenty  bo  twenty-eight,  and  carried  Jiome.  They  aro  piled  iu 
houps  with  the  loaves  inward,  and  covered  with  umttiug  to  keep  ofl 
wind  and  rain.  After  about  a  fortnight  the  mats  are  taken  away, 
tho  tobacco  is  aired  for  a  day,  and  heaped  as  bofora  This  process 
IB  repeated  four  times  when  the  tobaoco  is  considered  cured,  and  ia 
sorted  and  tied  into  bundles.  Acoording  to  the  third  process  after 
the  IcMVOs  have  been  cut  they  are  exposed  to  dew  for  ton  or  fifteen 
days,  and  if  there  is  no  dew  the  loaves  are  watered.  The  leaves  are 
then  fairly  dried  and  buried  with  two  layers  of  leaves  and  one  layer  of 
earth.  After  three  days  they  are  taken  in  the  cool  of  the  dayand  Rpread 
out«ido  of  tho  houBO.  Two  days  labor  they  are  tied  into  bundles  which 
are  turned  every  eight  days.  At  the  end  of  a  month  the  tobacco  ia 
cured.  If  tobncco  is  cut  before  it  is  ripe  or  if  it  has  been  over- fermented 
in  curing  it  is  apt  to  bo  attacked  by  insects.  In  1872  Mr.  E,  P. 
Ilobortson,  thon  OoUycbor  of  DharwAr,  briod  to  introduce  both  Havana 
and  Shiniz  tobaoco.  Tho  seed  of  these  two  exotica  was  sown  in  eighty- 
seven  villuges  of  which,  Iwouiy-bwo  belonged  to  Ron,  thirteen  to 
Gadag,  twulvc  to  Unnebennnr,  eleven  to  Karaigi  and  Sdvanur,  eight 
to  Hnbli,  six  to  Kod,  and  four  to  Dhjlrwar.  In  some  of  the  villages 
in  which  the  seed  was  planted  the  crops  withered  from  want  of  raio^ 
but  in  many  the  crops  came  to  maturity.  In  every  case  the 
husbandmen  were  pleased  with  the  tobacco.  Compared  with  the 
local  tobacco  it  had  much  larger  leaves,  the  crop  was  twenty-five  per 
cent  heavier,  it  wait  of  a  stronger  and  better  Havour,  and  it  fetched  a 
higher  price.  Mr.  Ilobortson  doubted  (187.^]  if  the  foreign,  tobacco 
cx)uld  ever  bo  well  enough  cnred  for  the  English  market. 

SuoABCANE  hahhu  (K) .  or  (m  (M.)  Saccharum  officinarum,  with  3742 
acres  or  0*28  per  cent  of  the  tillage  area,  is  chiefly  grown  in  the 
damp  west  or  ?rui//J(/K  and  occasionally  in  gardens  in  the  dry  oast. 
Excttpt  that  when  it  is  grown  in  a  field  it  is  planted  in  a  field  from 
which  rico  hu.s  been  reaped,  the  garden  and  held  tillage  of  sngarcana 
aro  mnch  the  same.  The  chief  point  is  that  the  land  musb  be  damn 
enough.  In  December  before  tho  cano  is  planted  tho  ground  u 
prepared  by  breaking  and  levelling  tho  rice-field  ridges.  After  % 
week  the  small  plough  or  ran-tl,  with  two  or  more  pairs  of  bulKtcks, 
is  drawn  three  or  lour  times  across  tho  ground.  The  clods  aro 
broken  by  tho  karudit  or  leveller,  and  in  January  tho  heavy 
hoe  or  hnnti  lind  the  light  hoe  or  balitjutl  kunii  are 
used  to  powder  and  level  the  surface.     Manui-e   is  laid    iu  heap. 
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Bh]^    tovrords  tho  end    of  January,   the    large   plongh  cnts    tho 

■orfaco  iuto  furrows  about  eighteen  inches  apart.     In  February,  and 

m  ftrmio  pbwos  in  March,  the  cano  cutting  aro  laid  in  tho  furrow  and 

ojvored   with  manare.     Sugarcane  wants  more  mauure  than  any 

oihor  cnjp  ;  in  fact  cane  can  hardly  bnvo  too  much  manure.     Six  to 

uiue  cart-loads  are  generally  given  to  tho  acre.     After  the  cuttings 

are  covered  with  manun*  tho  Bmall  plough  or  ranii  is  run  alonj^  tho 

sdeof  tho  furrows  and  fill.H  them  with  earth.     The  field  is  then  onco 

w«il  watered  and  wants  nothing  more  til!  the  raius.     Kight  or  ten 

days  after  the  planting,  when  the  surface  is  dry,  the  korudu  is  used 

U>  level  it  and  break  the  clods.     The  small  plough  is  agaiu  used  to 

'  B  earth  on  the  cane  and  is   again  followed  by   the  hn^du. 

few  days  the  surface  ia  loosened  by  the  Binaller  hoe  or  hullegiU 

h    to    help  out   the   young    sprouts   and     destroy   tho   weeds. 

■hing  further  is  done  till  tho  first  showers  fall,  when  the  crop  ia  a 

tuw  luchtis  above  the  surface  and  the  field  ia  weeded  by  the  grabber 

yadi  kunii.     Now,  if  not  earlier,  it  is  hedged,  and  weeded  as  often 

wanted,  at  first  with   tho  yadi  kunti  and  later  with  the  kunji  or 

ill  machine.     Tho  earth  ia  heaped  about  tho  roots,  and  tho  crop 

ready  for  cutting  in  light  porous  soils  in  eleren  months  and  in  stiff 

toils  in  thirteen  or  fourteen  months.     Of  eight  varieties  of  sugarcano 

Ihe  chief    are    hal  kahhuf  ramraftdali,  ijabrasdalt,  and  kara  kabbu.. 

The  hal    kabhu  or    grass  cane,  though   the   smallest    variety,    ia 

couftidered  the  finest.     It  is  white  and  thin,  about  the  thickness  of 

a  good  sized  millet  stiilk.    It  is  sown  in  rice  fields  and  is  considerfld 

&  hardy    plant.      It  is   very  largely  gmwn  because   it  has  sevend 

swivautages  over  the  other  varieties.     It  wants  loss  water  than  tho 

whito  and  red  kinds.      After  it  has  once  fairly  taken  root, 

watering  ia  required,  the  rain  alone  proving  nearly  enough. 

i'^h  the  larger  cane  gives  much   more  juice  it  has  much  less 

Bacohantio   matter  in  proportion  than  the  small  cane,  and  requires 

hr  more  boiling  to  make  gur  or  ooarso  sugar.     The  (iur  made   from 

iheitituill  cane  is  also  considered  of  BUperior    quality,     'llie  j^ur  of 

the  smalt  cano  is  light  and  granulated,  whilo  that  of  tho  large  cano 

i*  heavy  wiry  and  of  a  somewhat  darker  colour.     On  account  of  its 

luiril  bamboo-like  texture  the  small  cane  is  much  loss  subject  to  the 

iitarks  of  jackals  and  wild  cats  than  tho  large  cana     To  sow  an  acre 

■ '        ■    IJni  rcpiires  2nO0  to  3000  cuttings  at  three  cuttings  a  cane. 

"ifliiali  cane  is  streaked   white  and  red  and  is  sown  in  rioe 

li«i'i.H  as  well  as  in  gardens.    It  grows  lu  a  fair  heightand  thickness, 

mU  an  acre  yields  about  ten  loads  of  inferior  Jdgri,   from  which 

1KI  BQgar  is  made.     The  gabragdali  is  growu  in  small  quantities  ia 

r'       linds    for  local    use,  and   wants    care    and  water  onco  a 

The  skin  of  this  cane  is  rcmarkubly  thin,  the  knots  are 

lir*j*irL,  and  it  is  very  j'lloy-     It  ia  much   like  the  Mauritius  caue. 

for  an   acre  of   gahTaa'l'iH  or  rdinra^daH  6000     cuttings  at  five 

cntlingH  a  cane  are  required.      Tho  hirra  kobhn  ia  tho  common  rod 

«nfi.      The    other    four   minor    varieties    arc    tho     Mauritius  or 

itfirightjiida-kal/bu,     dodiija,    htjalalldndii/a,    aud    bile    kabba,     Th© 

Uuritius  cane  yields  juice  superior  to  that  of  the  comiaon   oaDe> 
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1>ut,  as  it  wants  more  watert  and  is  more  liable  to  bo  gnawed  and 
e&ten  by  jackals  and  porcupines  its  growth  is  limited.  Sugarcaue 
t-akes  more  out  of  the  ground  than  any  other  crop,  lu  tielda 
sugarcano  is  followed  by  rice  and  in  gardens  by  pot  herbs.  Unless 
the  ground  i&  richly  manured,  vegetables  do  not  yield  much  during 
the  first  season  after  sugarcane.  It  ia  not  till  the  second  or  third 
ycur  that  sugurcuue  can  be  again  grown  with  advantage.  lu  a 
fair  season,  on  a  rough  estimate,  an  aero  of  sQgarcane  will  bring  a 
net  return  of  £1  I2is.  (Rs.  16).  Jdyri  ur  coarse  sugar  is  made  iu  a 
press  of  two  upright  solid  wooden  cylindorSj  on  one  of  which  ia  cat 
an  endless  male  screw  and  on  the  other  an  endless  female  screw. 
These  are  set  in  pivots  cut  in  a  strong  plank  which  is  fixed  at  one 
edge  of  the  bottom  of  a  pit.  The  malo  screw  cylinder  is  abont  a 
foot  higher  than  the  female,  and  into  its  head  a  horizontal  bar  is 
let  to  which  are  yoked  two  or  more  pairs  of  bollocks  who  keep  tho 
machine  constantly  moving.  The  cylinders  are  fed  with  pieces  u£ 
cane  about  a  foot  long.  Hal  kahbu  canes  are  passed  once  and 
rdmrasdali  canes  are  passed  twice  through  tho  cylindora.  The 
juice  pressed  from  tho  cane  runs  into  a  trough,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  machine,  and  from  the  trough  pas8e.«)  into  a 
broadmonthed  earthen  pot  which  is  buried  iu  the  ground.  When 
enough  is  gathered,  it  is  carried  to  the  boiler,  a  Inrgo  tlat  iron 
vessel  costing  £1  32tf.  to  £4«  (Ea.  16-40).  The  boiler  is  set  on  a 
brisk  tiro  and  is  fed  by  tho  dried  cane  rinds.  The  boiling  juice  is 
constantly  stirred,  and  the  thick  scum  that  rises  to  tho  surface  is 
carefully  removed  till  it  becomes  like  syrup,  when  it  is  poured,  if 
required  for  coarse  sugar  or  ^'u^ri  into  holes  dug  in  tho  ground  and 
after  cooling  is  cut  into  cakes  or  dug  out  whole.  If  it  is  wanted 
for  fine  sugar,  tho  syrup,  after  it  is  titkcn  from  tho  ovon,  is  briskly 
thrown  up  the  sides  of  the  iron  vessel  by  two  or  three  men  with  long 
flat  wooden  ladles  till  it  cools,  and  is  finally  broken  into  powder  by 
oblong  or  oval-shaped  single  or  double  handled  wooden  blocks. 

Chjllizs, ■menasinaJcai{K..)  or  mirchi{hi.) Cupsicumfrutosccns,  with 
28,748  acres  or  216  per  cent  of  the  tillage  area,  is  grown  chiefly  in  tho 
country  between  the  woody  west  and  tho  open  east.  The  climate  and 
the  rich  or  mar-ikat  soil  of  Kod  are  particularly  suited  to  the  growth 
of  chillies.  Tho  chilly  is  sown  in  May  or  early  June  in  a  small 
carefully  prepared  plot,  ofton  the  backyard  of  the  husbandman's 
honse,  and  is  well  watered.  In  July,  when  of  somo  little  height, 
the  plants  are  moved  to  the  field,  and  are  there  sot  in  rows  two  feet 
apart,  which  are  laid  out  with  the  utmost  regularity  aud  precision. 
After  the  field  has  been  planted,  manure  ia  applied  by  the  hand  to 
the  root  of  each  plant,  and,  at  int<^rvals  of  eight  to  ten  days,  the 
small  two-bullock  plough  is  carefully  passed  between  the  rows  of 
plants,  first  lengthwise  and  afterwards  across,  by  which  tho  field 
IB  kept  free  of  weeds,  and,  to  keep  the  roots  cool  the  earth  is  heaped 
ronnd  each  plant.  This  earth-heaping  is  repeated  for  about 
three  months  until  the  branches  of  neighbouring  plants  begin  to 
touch  and  the  fruit  appears.  In  December  and  January  the  crop  is 
picked  by  tho  hand,  generally  in  two  pickings  of  which  the  first  ia 
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In-  far  tbo  largest.  A  good  ei-op  is  said  to  yield  about  400  pounds 
(16  marijr)  tho  aero  which  occasioually  sells  at  al)out  a  penny  a  ponrd 
.la  iuan)f  a  price  which  pays  the  husbandman  excellently.  The 
is  8ul)J6ct  to  very  sudden  changes.  The  chilly  is  used  as  a 
ning-  andthoneh  onlyrety  small  <]uautities  arc  required^a  certaia 
amonnt  must  be  had  at  auy  cost.  Thus  in  seasons  of  short  crops  tho 
pnce  rnU-s.  very  high,  and,  when  tho  crops  are  large,  the  chilly 
beootueti  a  glut  and  tho  price  falU  so  low  that  short  years  tsometimes 
jay  hotter  than  full  years.  When  grown  as  a  giirdcu  crop  the  chilly 
IS  iretjaently  mixed  with  the  early  watered  belitUli  or  garlic  and 
vltegaddi  or  onion. 

•^'  ton,*  hatti  (K.)  or  hipue  (M.)  Gossypium  herbaceum,  averaging 
iX)  acres  or  about  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  tillage  area,  is  tho 
most  important  crop  of  the  UhArwdr  black  soil  plain.^  Little  cotton  is 
grown  either  in  the  hilly  and  woody  west  or  in  the  patches  of  stony 
md  hilly  ground  in  the  eastern  plain.  Three  kinds  of  cotton  are 
grown  in  DhArwfSr :  Gossypium  arborenm  devhdpua  (K.)  (M.)  that  is 
Ood'a  Cotton,  used  in  making  sacred  threads  and  temple  lamp- 
wicks  ;  GoFisypium  indicum  jvdri'hatti  (K.)  that  is  country  cotton  ; 
and  Gossypium  barbadense  rildtjaii-kattt  that  is  American  cotton. 
Of  these  three  kinds  Gossypium  arhoroum,  a  perennial  bush  eight 
twelve  feet  high  is  grown  occasionally  all  over  the  district,  in 
,ens,  beside  woUs  and  streams,  and  near  templew.  It  is  much 
tho  Brazilian  or  Peruvian  cotton  plant,  and,  though  this  is 
nnlikely,  it  is  often  said  to  be  an  American  exotic.  Gossypium 
indicam,  jvari-hatti,  generally  known  lu  tho  Bombay  market  as 
Kamta  cotton,  is  largely  planted  all  ovor  tho  black-soi!  plain. 
Gttsypiam  barbadense  vHdynli-haiti  that  is  American  cotton, 
«oounQCily  called  Sawginned  Dhdrwdr,  which  was  introduced  into 
tile  district  by  Government  in  1S12,  has  thriven  well  and  has  come  to 
oecnpy  about  a  quarter  of  the  district  cotton  area.  Among  the  cotton 
producing  districts  of  the  Bombay  Karuutak,  DliArwiir  stands 
first,  and  both  its  American  and  its  local  cotton  are  highly  esteemed. 
All  en-'idence  goes  to  show  that  with  fair  treatment  in  preparing 
thtm  for  market,  the  two  varieties  grown  in  Dharwar  will  rank  among 

best  cottons  of  India. 
_  The  upland  plain  of  Dh&rwAr  enjoys  the  unusual  advantage  of 
tiro  rainy  seasons,  the  south-west  between  Juno  aud  October  and 
the  north-e&st  or  Madras  between  October  and  December.  Tho 
nurtb-east  rains  give  the  country  a  fresh  supply  of  moisture  in 
October  and  often  again  in  November,  aud  iu  a  small  degree  still 
l»t*r  on.  This  moisture  with  the  cool  November  nights  has  had  a 
hrge  share  in  successfully  acclimatizing  New  Orleans  cotton. 
In  ibe  DhArwAr  cotton  plains  the  yearly  rainfall  ranges  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  inches.     During  the  cotton-growing  months, 
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'  Tkk  ftooooBt  of  Dhirwir  cotton  U  prepared  fram  a  pamphlet    writt«a  by  Mr. 
W.  Wtltnn,  late  Cotton  Inspector  of  the  Stmthem  MaritKa  Country. 

'The  area  in  the  text  U  the  average,  for  tho  live  yt-ars  cmliuB  1SB2-83.  In  ISSl-82 
*•  »«Vdjviitiuuai  areas  were,  GaHag  70.5^7  acrcH.  NftvalgiiDtl  67,8fi1i,  Ron  G7,105, 
Ii»Wi«,»65.  Kiirajgi  30.407.  RAutbennur  'i'l',!!,  BankipureS.Wi,  Dhirwdr  13.06P. 
JUi«kl66«;8,  Kod  3100«  oitd  Kalgbat^i  753  norea.  In  1881  83  tho  cottou  area  iu 
"^        neat  and  alienated  rillagea  was  534,000  acros  ;  kc  bolow  p,  302, 
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Many  of  bbo  better  class  of  hu&bandmeD  take  great  core  in 
preparing  their  cotton  land.  It  in  cKmred  of  all  the  stamps  of  tho 
previous  crop  by  the  heavy  hoe  or  hatlL  Wherever  it  is  overgrown 
with  the  karige  (K.)  or  haridH{M.)  Cynodon  dactylon  grass,  the  land 
ia  ploagbed  with  tho  heax-y  plough.  Kven  repeated  workings  of  the 
heavy  plough  do  not  always  succeed  in  uprooting  the  entangled 
and  deep  rootod  haridli  Field  labourers  are  engaged  who  turn  out 
with  pickaxes  or  htdlis  (K.)  aud  dig  the  land  often  two  feet  deep. 
This  hi  very  slow  aud  hard  work,  but  tho  result  repays  the  severe 
labour  and  tho  expense.  After  ploughing,  or  deep  digging,  the  heavy 
hoeor  ArdnYi  is  again  used  to  thoroughly  loosen  the  soil.  When  ibo  soil 
is  thus  broken  and  smoothed  it  is  considered  ready  for  tho  seed. 
The  Dharwf&r  husbandmen  take  the  greatest  care  not  to  sow  cotton 
at  any  time  which  wilt  bring  the  plant  to  maturity  at  a  season  when 
heavy  falls  of  rain  may  be  expected.  As  a  rule  cotton  sowing 
begins  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  By  this  time  the  land  has  been 
thoroughly  soaked,  and  is  so  far  drained  that  the  snrface  is  com- 
paratively dry.  A  fairly  dry  surface  with  muclt  moisture  below  is 
the  state  in  which  land  should  be  for  sowing  cither  American  or 
local  cotton.  Soil  in  this  state  helps  the  seed  to  sprout  and  draws 
the  tap  roots  deep  enough  to  support  and  bring  the  plant  to  perfection, 
when  the  hot  weather  and  the  trying  east  winds  set  in.  Before 
sowing  iC  New  Orleans  seed  is  rubbed  by  the  hand  on  the  ground  in 
a  mixture  of  cowdang  and  water ;  for  their  woolliness  keeps  the  seeds 
from  rnnning  freely  tluough  tho  seed  drill.  The  seed  is  sown  with 
the  aid  of  tho  kurgi  or  seted  drill  which  has  iron  teeth  eighteen  inches 
apart,  to  each  of  which  a  hollow  bamboo  tube  called  ydlijfhedi  (K.) 
is  fastened.  Bullocks  are  yoked  to  tho  seed  drill,  and,  as  they  work, 
the  iron  teeth  plough  two  drills,  and  in  these  drills  tho  cotton  seed 
is  dropped  through  the  bamboo  tubes.  The  seed  drill  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  hou  which  closes  the  drills.  Frequent  hot  sunny 
days  after  sowiug  jironiote  sprouting  and  about  three  mouths  more 
remain  during  which  from  time  to  time  rain  may  bo  looked  for.  The 
seed  leaves  begin  to  show  in  six  to  twelve  days.  In  about  a  month, 
when  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  the  farmer  takes  hia 
grubber  OTyadikvnti,  and  works  it  between  tho  cotton  plants,  doin^ 
two  rows  at  a  titue.  The  grubber  roots  up  all  young  weeds  aud  grass. 
At  the  same  time  it  turns  the  surface  soil,  keeps  it  from  souring^ 
and  heaps  the  soil  at  the  roots  of  the  young  plants.  This  heaping- 
of  the  soil  is  repeated  several  times,  the  oftener  the  better,  until  th** 
plants  grow  too  high  to  wurk  the  grubber.  The  more  hardworking* 
and  careful  husbandmen  supplement  the  grubber  with  hand  labonr. 
For  this  men,  women,  and  children  are  employed  on  '6d,  to  6d- 
(2-4  ag.)  a  day,  weeding  at  sui-prising  speed  with  a  hirchcfji  o\ 
miniature  sickle.  By  the  bogiTining  of  October,  a  strong,  drV; 
cuttingeast  wind  sets  in.  The  east  wiud  last*  till  ubtjut  the  middle 
of  November,  when  the  .strain  is  cased  by  occasional  moist 
southerly  and  westerly  breezes  ai:id  timely  heavy  thunderstorms 
After  this  the  dry  oast  wiud  again  sets  in  and  blows  steadilj 
till  .Tannary.  The  American  cotton  plant  usually  flowers  it 
December,  often  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  the  local  plant. 
Its  cotton  bolls  mature  in  February  and  March,     A  good  Amcric 
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crop  usually  yields  five  pickings,  with  a  wecV  bofcweon  each ;  a  poor 
ip  not  more  than  tUix'O   pickings  with  a  fortnight  between  each, 
of  the  picking,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  local  cotton,  almost  all  of 
the  ginning,  is  done  by  women  and  children,  the  men's  shai'o  in 
the  labour  ceasing  when  the  plants  are  full-grown. 

Cro&aiug  has  very  often  been  tried  in  Dfaarwjlr  with  a  view  to 
improve  the  different  varieties.  Attempts  have  especially  been  made 
to  cross  the  local  plant  either  with  JSew  Orleans,  Sea  Island,  or 
Kg)  ptian,  80  as  to  keep  the  hardiness  and  strength  of  the  local  plant, 
anrl  gain  the  silkiness,  length,  and  large  outturn  of  these  foreign 
varieties.  So  far  back  as  1859  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce 
exp1:iined  the  decline  in  the  qnality  of  DhArwar  American  cotton  to 
natural  crosj^ing,  the  rcsnlt  of  mixed  sowing  of  the  local  and  foreign 
variotios.  Such  a  result  Dr.  Wight  (1842-1850),  a  botanist  and 
»  practical  cotton  planter  in  Koimbator,  thought  impossible.  In 
1872,  Mr.  Shearer  stated  that  in  his  experience  the  cotton  of  plants 
grown  from  seed  that  had  been  looked  on  as  crossed,  on  coming  to 
maturity,  showed  no  marked  improvement  on  those  of  the  parent 
plant.  The  only  difference  was  in  appearance.  Plants  obtained 
by  crossing  local  and  Egyptian  grew  well,  bnt  their  bolls  did  not 
lipeu.  A  cross  of  Egyptian  or  Sea  Island  with  American  seemed 
always  to  run  ont  ana  the  plants  dwindled  after  the  second  year. 
Jf  they  ever  produrud  bolls  the  staple  was  weak.  Mr.  Shearer  tried 
l4)  cross  the  different  local  varieties.  The  look  of  the  plant  often 
cbanged,  still  he  conld  not  say  whether  they  were  crosses  or  sports. 
Mr.  Shearer  traced  the  apparent  changes,  which  often  deceive  an 
niiprofcssional  eye,  to  difference  in  season,  situation,  and  tillage. 

Dharwar  cotton  is  liable  to  two  diseases,  henitJujt  rog  (K.)  and 
ffiinyhiroijiK.).  Benilhgiroij  is  brought  on  by  continued  hard  cutting 
Materly  wind  ;  it  turns  the  leaves  red  and  blights  them  ;  the  Howors 
ii]  jxxisfall  off  without  maturing  and  the  plant  slowly  dies.  Karaghi 
is  brought  on  by  cutting  easterly  winds  with  heavy  morning 
and  fogs ;  it  disappears  if  a  westerly  wind  seta  in  before  the 
has  gained  too  strong  a  hold. 
According  to  the  season  the  acre  yield  of  clean  cotton  ranges  from 
liftj  to  120  pounds,  the  yield  of  American  w^tton  being  greater  tlian 
littt  of  country  cotttm.  According  to  the  1882-83  cotton  roport,dnring 
Ibe  five  years  ending  1882-83,  the  aero  yield  was  estimated  at  fifty 
lands  of  American  cotton  and  forty-two  pounds  of  local  cotton, 
e  coflt  of  growing  cotton  is  difficult  to  detormino.  Much  depends 
tlie  grower  the  number  of  cattle  ho  owns,  the  ai'ca  of  land  ho  liolds, 
number  nf  persons  in  his  house,  aud  many  other  conditions  which 
e  or  less  affect  his  actual  cash  outlay  in  growing  cotton. 
lUupbly  the  acre  cost  of  growing  Amoricau  and  local  cotton  is 
ll».  \\d.  (Rs.  o^).  Asthe  value  of  the  American  crop  may  be  sot 
^uwn  at  £1  10ft.  (Rs.  15)  and  tho  value  of  the  local  crop  at 
41  U.  9r/.  (Rs.  12|)  the  American  leaves  a  net  profit  of  18«.  1{d. 
(Its  II ,V)  aud  the  local  of  i:J.v.  44^.  (Rs,  6|i).  To  tho  net  profit  on 
'111?  CMuntry  ootlim  a  small  amount  may  be  added,  as  in  many  cases 
*liR  liu!)baudmau's  family  themselves  clean  the  cotton. 

In  1819,  a  year    after    Dharwar    passed  to    the    British,    the 
ttnataercial    resident    in     the  ceded    districts,    recommended  that 
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50,000  to  100,000  potiuGa  of  Brtuiilian  cotton  seed  and  some  qaantity 
of  New  Orleans  and  Sea  Island  cotton  seeds  should  hv  procured  and 
diatributod  in  Bh^rwar.  To  tempt  the  hnsl^ndmen  to  try  these 
foreign  cottons  it  was  proposed  to  offer  a  reward  of  flTlO^r.  (30 
poffodas)  iu  casli  or  in  the  shape  of  a  gold  medal  and  chain  on  the 
first  delivery  of  five  huudrod  pounds  of  clean  white  cotton  free 
from  seed  dirt  and  leaf,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  abonb  I7ff.  6*i. 
(24  priffodan)  f<ir  each  viari  of  twenty-live  pounds.  Thia 
proposal  was  approvciil  by  the  Madnus  Government,  but.  it  doea 
not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out..  In  1824  it  was  noticed  that 
much  land  fit  for  growing  cotton  lay  waste.  The  cost  of  clearing 
rich  land  was  so  great  that  a  lease  or  haut  of  nine  or  ten  years  of 
light  runt  was  not  inducement  enough  t«  tempt  the  people  to 
undergo  the  exptmso.  In  1S29  under  orders  fnira  the  Conrt  of 
Directors,  to  improve  local  cotton  and  introduce  fine  foreigu 
varietipB,  experiments  were  begun  in  DliArw&r  under  Dr.  Lush, 
who,  in  addition  to  kis  ordinary  daties  as  superintendent  of  the 
botanical  gardens  at  DApUri  in  Poona,  was  entrusted  with 
cotton  cxpcrimonts  in  Khandcsh  and  Dhirwar.  Dr.  Lush  reached 
DharwAr  too  late  iu  the  year  to  sow  cotton.  Hohought  some  fields 
of  grtiwing  plants,  and  proposed  to  clean  cotton  in  a  way  which  could 
increase  its  value  without  adding  much  to  its  cost,  lie  also  proposed 
to  difitribntc  the  seeds  of  the  tiest  Gnjarat,  New  Orleans,  and  other 
annual  cottons,  which  would  ripen  iu  the  course  of  the  season,  so 
as  to  produce  new  varieties  of  the  staple.  The  cotton  bought  and 
cleaned  hy  Dr.  Lush  was  farounibly  noticed  in  England  and  wafl 
valued  at  !j\d.  to  5|fi.  (35  -  3§  <w.)  the  pound,  when  Indian  cottons 
were  selling  nt  Liverpool  at  fid.  to  6d.  (2-4  ai.)  the  pound.  In  the 
next  season  Dr.  Lush  chose  laud  for  a  small  cotton  farm  at  SigihaUt 
in  tho  Ktutndpur  sub-division  of  Belgaum,  The  land  was  so  situated 
that,  if  uecossaiy,  it  could  be  watered  by  a  stream.  Partly  owing 
to  a  ba<3  season,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  damaged  state  in 
which  the  foreign  seed  was  received,  the  experiment  biled;  tho 
entire  crop  sent  to  England  amounted  only  to  four  bales.  Of  these 
four  bales  two,  of  a  kind  not  recorded,  were  valued  at  7^d.  to  SJf/. 
(«>-5§  119.)  tho  pound,  one  of  American  upland  seed  at  8(2.  to  S^d, 
i^i-^^aa.)  the  pound,  and  one  of  Dhfii-wAr  New  Oi-leaus  at  8f/. 
(5J  atf.)  tho  pound.  At  this  time  tho  average  price  of  Indian 
cotton  in  Kngland  was  4Jd!.  (2j^(fs. )  the  pound.  Iu  spite  of  these 
high  prices  all  four  packages  tumed  out  unfit  for  spinning. 
Small  qunntities  wonld  still  command  tho  high  prices  named  for 
candle-wicks  and  jewellers'  purposes.  The  cotton  was  cleaned 
by  a  foot  roller  so  ineffectively  that  tho  work  had  to  be 
Biipplemenled  by  n  number  of  hand-pickers  behind  the  foot 
rollers,  who  had  to  pass  the  wiiole  of  tho  ginned  cotton  through  their 
hands  and  remove  from  it  tho  broken  seeds  and  dirt  that  had  passed 
the  roller.  £G  (Ks.  60)  were  spent  in  cleaning  78i  pounds  of  cotton. 
The  landholders  were  unwilling  to  go  on  trying  foi*oign  .seed. 
The  yield  was  less  and  the  quality  was  poorer  than  that  of  the  local 
cotton.  About  this  time  (1S29)  a  quantity  of  Broach  cotton  cleaned. 
by  tho  foot  roller  sold  for  5Jrf.  to  6f^  (3^-4  as.)  the  pound. 
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Between  1829  and  1832  the  results  otthe  aomnga   of  American 
lion  seodat  Naval^ud,  Dharwdr,  and  Morab  were  Tarious.     The 
was  liable  to  fall  olT  iu  quality,  they  withered,  and  gut  to   louk 
nVe  the  seeds  of  poor  black-seeded  cotton.    In  proportion  to  the  seed 
diatribaied  Dr.  Lush  received  very  little  cotton.      Some  American 
seed  sown  as  perennial  and  tried  attheSigihaili  farm  failed.     Some 
Broach  and  Jambusar  seed  was  tried  at  Navalgund,   but  the  pods 
were  attacked  by  field  bu^s,  and  the  pmduce  was  poorer  than  that 
of    the    local  cotton.      Almut    1830    a  small     trade    in    Dhdrwdr 
cotton   sprang'   up  with  China,  and  the  Canton   nierchunlH  highly 
approved   of  the  consignments  th»t  were  sent   to  them.     In    1831 
at   the    Sigilialli    farm,    five  [K>unds    of  Pornnmbuco  st^^d    at  Hrst 
pnjmised    well,    but    the    plants    were   afterwards    blighted.      Iu 
November  1832  the  plants  wore  rucovering,    but  up  to  that  lima 
there  had  been  no  outturn.     Some   Bourbon   seed   was  tried  with 
Femambnco,    but  it  did  not  come  up.      Some  seed   of    a  white- 
seeded  perennial  from  the  D^puri    garden  was   thonght    likely  to 
turn  ont  a  fine  silky  cotton,  and  was  prepared  by  the  saw-gin. 
In  188^  some  Egyptian  was  tried,  and  in  November,  Dr.  Lush,  not- 
wtthstandiuga  dry  season,  thought  it  more  promising  than  the  other 
viu'ieties.    During  18;13  t^e    results  continued   most  discouraging. 
The  Pemambuco  was  a  complete  failure  in  black    soils     and    the 
American  green-seeded  varieties,  that  is  Georgian  Uplands  and  New 
Orleans,  were  found    to    degenerate    rapidly    and    to    yield    thin 
osaatisfactory  crops.     In  1834  Dr.  Lush  thought  Pernambnco  might 
BBoceed  in  fiiirly  moist  red  soil     Pure  black  soil  was  death  to  this 
«ced.     In    1835  experiments   at  the  Sio;ihaUi  farm  convinced  hitn 
that  Pomambnco  would  never  answer   in  DliArwAr.     He  thought 
Egyptian   might  succeed   as  an  annual,    as   it   bore  a   good  ci-op 
the  first  year,  and  the  proportion  of  its  wool  to  seed  was  double  that 
'  the  local  cotton.     In  1836  the  Collector,  Mr.  Baber,  while  giving 
opinion  on  the  Sigihalli  farm,  said  that  though  the  experiments 
"  gone  on  for  five    years,  not   a  single  landholder  close  to  the 
Jta  had  in  the  slightest  degree  changed  his  mode  of  cotton  tillage, 
of  gathering  the  crop,  or  of  preparing  it  for  market.     About  this  time 
Di*.  Lush  showed  tliat  a  new  ginning  machine  was  required,  as  the 
roller  was  not  suited  to  foreign  cotton,  and  as  the  American 
was  a  failure.     In  1836  the  Dharwar  experiments  were  closed. 
!y  were  considered  to  have  failed  after  a  fair  trial.     Still  Mr. 
er  the   American    phiuter,   when  looking  over  a  colleiitiou  of 
ental  cottons  at  the  India  Oflice  in  London  in  1840,  picked  out 
IB  of  Dr.  Lush's  white-seeded  perennitd  which  he  said  were  quite 
Fto  good  New  Orleans. 
In   1838    several    commercial    bodies  in    Great   Britain    urged 
maaaiires  for    improving    Indian  cotton.     In  consequence  of  this 
*ptation,    Captain    Bayles    of   the    Madras    Army   was    sent   to 
America  to  engage  the  aorvices  of  trained  men  to  teach  the  people 
rf  India  how  to  grow  and  prepare   cotton.     Ten  American  planters 
***  engaged  and   started  for  India  in   1840  with  a  large  quantity 
^  tba  best  cotton  seeci,  some  American  tools,  cotton  gins,  and 
pfwses.     Of  the  ton  planters  three  came    to  Bombay.     In  18+1 
**•*  Collector,  Mr.  A.   N.  Shaw,  to  whoso  steady  and  persevering 
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C'ffortfl  much  of  tlio  success  of  the  attempt  to  acclimatize 
American  cottoD  in  Dharwiir  is  due,  planted,  ou  tlie  local  system, 
some  ten  acres  in  Hubli  witU  some  of  the  Mexican  seed  sent 
liy  the  Court  of  Directors.  Mr.  Shaw  believed  that  of  all 
Western  Indian  climates  the  Dhanvftr  climate  was  most  like 
the  climate  of  the  United  States  cotton -growing  diatricta.  Mr. 
Shaw  was  right,  and  his  cotton,  though  the  seed  was  old  and 
though  tho  plants  were  grown  under  many  disadvantages,  was 
declared  by  tue  local  landholders  and  merchants  bettor  than  their 
own,  and  was  valued  by  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  £1  to 
£1  10*.  (Rs.  10-15)  tho  khandi,  that  is  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent, 
higher  thau  the  best  Broach,  then  the  standard  staple  at  Bombay. 
Mr.  Shaw's  fields  gave  ninety  pounds  of  clean  cotton  tho  acre, 
while  the  neighbouring  fields  sown  with  local  cotton  returned  only 
forty-five  pounds  the  acre.  Mr.  Mercer  one  of  the  American 
planters,  who  reached  DhArwar  about  this  time,  was  so  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Shaw's  fields,  that  his  doubts  of  American  cotton 
becomiug  a  valaable  Indian  product  di.sappeared.  In  spite  of  his 
success  Mr.  Shaw  thought  that  uo  mpid  spread  of  American  cotton 
was  possible,  unless  a  simple  portable  gin  was  introduce*!.  At  this 
time  most  of  the  landholders  were  deep  in  debt  and  worked 
without  spirit.  The  ordinary  way  of  gathering  the  cotton  crop 
was  to  let  it  fall  on  the  ground  and  lie  on  the  ground  till  the  cotton 
bushes  ceased  bearing.  Then  the  people  went  out  and  gathered  it 
all  in  one  gathering.  They  mixed  the  fresh  and  the  old,  making 
no  attempt  to  separate  the  clean  from  the  dirty.  About  the  same 
time  (1841-42)  Mr.  Hadow,  then  assistant  collector,  grew  some 
Bourbon  seed  cotton  on  the  native  plan  in  the  black  soil  of  Gadag. 
The  return  was  thirty-one  ponnds  of  clean  cotton  the  acre. 
Bourbon  is  a  perennial  and  seldom  yields  more  than  thirty 
ponnds  dming  the  first  season.  Ilie  sample  cleaned  by  the  foot 
roller  was  especially  praised  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
its  beautiful  cleanness.  In  1843  Mr.  Mercer,  with  his  assistants 
Messrs.  Hawley  and  Chanuing,  began  an  experimental  cotton 
farm  at  Kusvugal  five  miles  north-east  of  Huuli.  The  system 
was  that  followed  by  the  Dhdrwar  husbandmon.  Tho  only  chango 
was  that  seed  was  sown  at  intervals  from  early  June,  while  the 
local  husbandmen  never  bow  till  late  in  August.  In  this 
year  54/5  acres  were  under  foreign  cotton.  Of  these  183  were 
plauted  by  Mr.  Mercer  with  sis  different  varieties,  eighty  acres  with 
New  Orleans,  sixty-three  with  Broach,  sixteen  with  Koimbator  from 
acclimatized  New  Orleans  seed,  eleven  with  Abyssinian,  ten  with 
Bourbon,  and  three  with  Sea  Island.  The  result  at  first  was 
discouraging,  mainly  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  constant  high  winds 
of  the  early  months  of  thesouth-west rains.  By  Septembers ppearances 
greatly  improved  and  Mr.  Mercer  de.scribed  the  prospect  as  truly 
promising.  This  was  the  case  not  only  with  the  experimental  farm  but 
also  with  the  fields  of  tho  local  farmers.  In  spito  of  damage  caused,  by 
heavy  rain  early  in  October,  which  also  told  on  other  cotton  fields, 
Mr.  Mercer  considered  his  outturn  better  than  any  ho  had  seen 
in  India.  The  acre  yield  of  clean  cotton  was  fifty-four  and  a  half 
pounds  of  New  Orleans,    thirty-two  pounds  of  Broach,  fifty-four 
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pounds  of  Koimbator,  and  eight  pounds  of  Abyssinian.  Bourbon 
and  Sea  Island  gave  no  return.  The  Kusviigal  husbandmen*8  returns 
were  at  the  rate  of  forty-eight  and  a  half  pounds  the  acre  on  their 
fields  of  foreign  cotton,  leaving  thom  six  pounds  behind  their 
Americau  rivaU.  From  these  reuults  ^Ir.  Shaw  hoped  by  1845  to 
see  Dhiirtv^r  cotton  hold  a  higli  place  among  Bombay  cottons.  To 
meet  the  ginning  difficulty  twenty-four  ginning  wheels  or  charkda  and 
five  saw-gins,  cleaning  300  to  350  pounds  of  cotton  in  a  day,  were 
pTOcnred,  and  sereral  gin-houses  were  opened.  In  Mr.  tShaw's 
opinion,  and  this  opinion  experience  has  proved  correct,  New 
Orleans  cotton  yields  a  larger  acre  outturn  than  local  cotton.  New 
prle&ns  is  ako  more  easily  gathered  free  of  dirt  than  the  local  cottou. 
ta  covering  leaves  or  calyx  are  tougher  and  thicker,  and  Icks  npt 
break  and  mix  with  the  fibre  than  the  local  covering  leaves.  The 
local  cottou  is  also  more  apt  to  be  damaged  by  falling  on  the  ground. 
Further  the  proportion  of  wool  ts  larger  in  Now  Orleans  than  in  the 
local  cotton.  In  a  hundred  pounds  of  New  Orleans  thirty-three 
pounds  are  wool,  sixty-six  pounds  seed,  and  one  pound  waste;  in  a 
hundred  pounds  of  local  cotton  twenty-four  pounds  are  wool, 
seventy-five  pounds  are  seed,  and  one  pound  is  waste.  Except 
that  they  wero  ill-giuned,  parcels  of  the  1843  experimental  cotton 
were  favourably  noticed  by  the  Hombay  Chamber.  Mr.  HadoVa 
experiment  with  Bourbon  at  Gadag  di<l  not  pay  its  cost  in  the  first 
and  second  years  (1842-43).  In  the  second  year  (1843)  it  was 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hellier,  n  German,  to  whom  it  had  been  made 
over  by  Mr.  Hadow.  In  Mr.  Shaw's  opinion  the  result  showed  that 
no  further  experiments  should  be  made  with  Bourbon.  It  would 
uever  be  a  success  and  all  experiments  with  it  would  only  interfere 
with  the  efforts  to  s])read  the  cultivation  of  New  Orlcnns.  Mr- 
Mercer  agreed  with  Mr.  Shaw,  and  added  that  the  outturu  of  Bourbon 
was  less  than  that  of  the  local  cotton.  Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Shaw 
went  to  Bngland.  Qe  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Goldsmid,  who,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Mansfield  the  first  assistant  collector,  took  much  interest  in 
the  cotton  experiments. 

In  1844-45,  2749  acres  wero  under  American  cotton.  A  second 
experimt^ntnl  farm  of  108  acres,  of  which  146  wore  under  Now 
Orleans  and  twenty-two  under  Broach,  was  started  near  Godag 
ander  Mr,  Hnwley,  while  Mr.  Mercer  continued  his  experiments  at 
KuavngnL  Mr.  Ilawley  met  with  remarkable  success.  His  New 
(Jrieans  gave  an  acre  return  o^  94^  pounds  of  clean  cotton  and  his 
Broach  of  1231  pounds.  Some  of  the  fields  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  bauks  of  tho  Mississippi.  Mr.  Mercer's  plants  wero  attacked 
by  field  bugs  and  caterpillars  and  yielded  poorly.  The  acre  return 
of  clean  cotton  on  150  acres  of  New  Orleans  ranged  from  eighty -one 
and  a  half  to  fourteen  and  a  half  pounds.  The  return  on  sixteen 
acres  of  Broach  gave  an  average  of  sixty. three  pounds,  ton  acres  of 
Bonrbon  gave  an  average  of  twenty-two  pounds,  and  eleven  acres  of 
Abyssinian  an  average  of  ten  and  a  half  pounds.  In  this  season  both 
Mr.  Mercer  and  Mr,  Hawley  tried  manure.  In  1S45  the  experimental 
farms  were  closed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
supply  the  people  with  American  .seed.  Twelve  saw^gins  were  at 
work,  seven  private  and  five  Government,  but  to  moot  the  people's 
wants  at  least  twenty  more  wero  required.  In  18l5-4<}  tbe  miu& 
^  '    »-37 
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wore  disappointing,  and  instead  of  17,000  acres  only  11,170  acres 
were  planted  with  American  cotton.  In  this  season  the  planters 
were  allowed  to  raise  cotton  for  Government  by  contract  with  the 
landholders.  Mr.  Mercer  paid  4it.  (lU.  2)  for  tillago,  2«.  (He.  1 )  an 
aero  for  land  rent,  and,  after  paying  all  other  expenses,  7«.  (Rs.  3^) 
tho  acre  for  carrying  the  cotton  to  the  ginning  house.  Mr.  Mercer 
calculated  that,  at  an  acre  yield  of  sixty-three  pounds  of  clean  cotton, 
the  crop  would  cost  the  husbandman  1^*/.  (1  a.)  the  pound.  After 
giving  credit  for  the  value  of  the  seed  it  was  found  that  the  crop 
represented  au  outlay  to  the  grower  of  very  little  over  a  penny  a 
pound.  The  whole  produce  of  the  district  was  calculated  at  1 200  to 
1500  bales  of  American  cotton.  The  j^owth  of  American  cotton  waa 
left  entirely  to  the  people.  But  Government  were  the  only  buy 
and  there  were  no  saw^gins  to  gin  it.  The  want  of  saw-gina  wl 
the  great  drawback  to  the  spread  of  American  cotton,  as  the  people 
would  not  grow  American  cotton  unless  they  were  sure  that  they 
coold  clean  it  and  sell  it.  In  June  of  the  same  year  (1845-46) 
Mr.  T.  W.  Chauning,  one  of  the  American  planters  at  Knsvngal, 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Governuiont  that  the  American  saw-gins 
irere  not  suited  to  the  acclimatized  varieties,  and  that  better  and 
•cheaper  saw-gins  might  be  made  in  India.  Ue  thought  that  by 
making  them  on  the  spot  the  price  of  a  saw-gin  might  be  lowered 
from  £35  to  £19  16^.  (Rfi.350-198).  A  gin  made  under  Mr. 
Mercer's  directions  cost  only  £14  lU.  (Rs.  147).  At  a  trial  made 
fcy  Captain,  the  late  Sir  George  Wingato,  then  suporiiitendont  of 
the  revenue  survey,  the  loral  gin  boat  the  American  saw-gin 
fcy  twenty-five  per  cent.  Mr.  Mercer  asked  for  a  good  European 
■nechaulc.  Instead  of  this,  and  this  was  probably  a  better 
arrangement,  the  Court  of  Directors  sent  out  500  aaws  the  only 
part  of  the  gin  which  coiold  not  be  easily  made  in  DhArwAr.  It  is 
in  great  measure  to  the  arrangements  which  were  then  made  for 
cleaning  the  cotton  that  Dharw4r  owes  its  special  sacccss  in  the 
growth  of  saw-ginned  Dharwir. 

In  1845-47,  for  the  first  time,  local  dealers  bought  American  cotton 
on  their  own  account,  and  at  rates  twenty  per  cent  over  local  cotton. 
Mr.  Hawley  noon  after  resigned  and  was  succeeded  hy  Mr.  DIount, 
also  an  Amencan,  who  liad  come  from  Khiindesh.  Mr.  Mercer  left 
at  the  end  of  1846.  About  the  same  lime  the  tests  made  by 
Lancashire  spinners  on  Government  shipments  of  UharwAr  New 
Orleansshoweda  loss  of  twenty-one  pounds  on  .332  pounds  of  DhAi'wAr 
New  Orleans  before  carding,  compared  with  a  loes  of  38}  pounds  on 
an  equal  quantity  of  common  Surats,  After  carding  the  losses  on 
aimilar  quantities  were  sixteen  pounds  of  DharwAr  New  Orleans  and 
28J  pounds  of  Surats.  WTien  spun  fifty  pounds  of  ordinary  American 
New  Orleans  showed  a  loss  of  I7i  per  cent  and  an  outturn  of  41 J 
pounds  of  yam,  while  the  same  quantity  of  DhArwAr  New  Orleans 
tnmed  out  42^  pounds  of  yarn  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  per  cent.  The 
yam  of  DharwAr  New  Orleans  was  pronounced  equal  to  yarn  mihde 
from  ordinary  American  New  Orleans.  In  May  184ti  Mr.  Mansfield, 
then  actingColiector, recommended  Government  to  cease  holding  out 
special  inducements  for  the  growth  of  American  cotton.  The  people 
were  willing  to  sow  it  to  any  extent,  providedGovernment  guaranteed 
them  a  sale.     After  another  year,  if  the  merchants  did  not  step  in 
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and  help  in  creating  a  demand,  lie  did  not  see  why  Grovemment 
Bfaoold  foster  the  production  of  an  article  which  had  no  fixed  market 
vmlae.  In  a  second  letter  about  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Mansfield 
urged  that  the  nncertainty  nf  the  price  of  DhArwar  New  Orleans 
cotton  in  Bomhay  was  the  doubtful  point  in  the  experiment.  Until 
aomething  wan  done  to  ensure  a  demand  for  the  cotton,  the  burden 
of  bnying  the  entire  crop  would  continue  to  fall  on  Government. 
Oe  thought  that  part  of  the  DharwAr  American  crop  should  be 
offered  for  Hale  in  HnmlKiy.  GoTernment  approved  of  selling'  some 
of  the  cotton  iu  Bombay,  but.  were  unable  to  o8fcr  it  for  sale 
m»  the  Court  of  Directors  found  that  the  opinion  liad  lately 
spread  in  England  that  the  recent  shipments  of  good  cotton 
were  pt?t  packajsea  from  cotton  grown  as  a  garden  crop.  The 
Omrt  were  thei*efore  anxious  to  have  as  much  cotton  as  possible 
to  show  that  the  better  class  of  cotton  cotild  be  grown  in  sufficient 
qoMitities  for  trade  purposes.  One  bale  was  left  in  Bombay  for 
Uie  inapdction  of  merchants.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
Mr.  Townsend,  the  Revenae  Commissioner,  represented  the  results 
of  the  DhArvr&r  cotton  experiments  as  encouraging.  The  weak 
point  was  the  want  of  a  suitable  provision  for  ginning.  Government 
agreed  with  Mr.  Townsend  that  Jlr.  Mercer's  efforts  to  establish 
American  cotton  had  been  to  a  great  extent  successful.  In  IS47-4S 
20,500  acres  were  under  New  Orleans  cotton.  At  first  an 
outturn  of  over  700  tons  (2000  khandift)  was  expected ;  later  on  it 
was  found  that  the  unfavourablencss  of  the  season  would  reduce 
the  outturn  by  ouo-third.  Twonty-nino  saw-gins  were  at  work  iu 
tho  district  and  many  muru  were  wanted.  Alx>t]t  this  time  the 
American  planters,  brou<fht  by  Captain  Hayles,  cx|iro8scd  the  opiiiiou 
thafc  New  Orleana  (■j:)tton  would  succeed  only  in  districts  which  like 
DharwAr  shared  in  the  two  monsoons.  Early  in  1848  Mr.  Goldfinch, 
the  first  aasiBtant  collector,  discovered  that  in  many  villages  the 
persuasioa  of  tho  village  authorities  to  get  the  landholders  to 
grow  American  cotton  had  differed  little  from  compulsion.  Mr.  Bell, 
the  Collector,  satisfied  himself  that  Mr.  G-oldfiuoh  was  correct. 
Persuaaion  was  stopped  and  the  area  of  American  cotton  fell  fron\ 
SO,oOO  to  3350  acres.  The  people  bad  grown  American  cotton 
bociiusti  they  had  been  ordered  to  grow  it.  Still  in  parts  of  the 
district  they  would  grow  New  Orleans  from  choice,  if  only  they 
miuld  be  sure  of  a  market  and  had  less  trouble  in  getting  it  ginned. 
Id  this  ycar(18'i8-40)  the  New  Oleans  crop  was  oxcellentjUpwnrdsof 
ninety  pounds  of  clean  cotton  an  acre,  and  it  yielded  such  admirable 
seed  that  tho  character  of  the  cotton  waa  permanently  improved. 

In  IS-IO-^O  over  15,500  acres  or  five  times  as  much  as  iu  the 
yoar  before  wore  under  Now  Orleans.  Tho  increase  was  dno  to  a 
better  understanding  with  the  people  and  bettor  ginning  arrange- 
ments. 1840-50  was  one  of  tho  best  New  Orleans  seasons.  It  was  a 
bomper  crrjp,  and  very  much  more  of  it  than  in  any  former  season 
«&•  ginned  in  the  husbandmen's  gins,  which  had  risen  from  five 
to  itixty-two.  Still,  either  because  there  were  still  not  onongh  gins 
or  becaune  tho  gins  were  badly  worked,  tho  ginned  cotton  was 
ooaatiafa«^tory.  The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Oharw&r  cotton 
«a8  not  coutiuod  Lo  the  Americao  cotton.    The  k)cal  cotton  was  at 
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tlii«  time  tlio  dirtiest  and  tlie  most  fraudalently  packed  cotton  that 
cumo  to  Bombay.  Up  to  18'l-9,  apart  from  what  tho  sales  of 
the  cotton  realised.  Government  hod  i^ponl  £20,000  (Kh.  2,00,000) 
on  cotton  experiments  in  Dharwar.  In  1H50-51  over  31,000  acres 
were  under  New  Orleans,  Sbig'^on,  now  Baukapiir,  showing  nearly 
13,000  acres  or  au  Increase  of  200  per  cent  over  the  previous  season. 
In  the  Liverpool  market  this  cotton  fetched  3kd.  the  pound.  In 
1851-52  over  42,000  acres  were  under  New  Orleans,  of  which  17,000 
acres  were  in  Bankapur  and  700  acres  in  estate  or  yrtjt'r  lands.  In 
this  year  Government  gave  up  buying  cotton.  By  this  time  Dh&rwar 
New  Orleans  had  ^nod  so  high  a  name  in  England,  that  the  agentsof 
Manchester  firms  in  Bombay  were  ordered  to  make  large  purchases, 
and,  in  1851,  Dharwtir  New  Orleans  was  sold  in  Db^vilr  at  ^d. 
a  pound  (Rs.  100  a  khandi).  In  lSo2-53  a  difficulty  regiirding 
the  repair  of  the  saw-gins  reduced  the  acreage  to  a  little  over  28,000 
acres,cxclufiiveof  nearly  8800 in  estate  or yd^sr lands.  Great  exertions 
were  made  at  the  Dh&rwir  ginning  factory  to  meet  the  want  of  gins, 
and  they  were  so  far  snccessfiil  that  in  the  next  year  184  gins  wero 
in  use,  and  the  area  rose  to  41,-103  acres,  of  which  nearly  10,000 
were  in  estate  lands.  This  success  was  tho  more  satisfactory  that 
iu  this  year  Guvornment  had  withdrawn  from  ginning  as  well  as 
from  buying.  In  1853-54,  41,403  acres  were  under  New  Orleans 
and  252,006  acres  under  local  cotton.  In  1854-55  upwards  of 
63,000  acres  in  Oovernuieut  lands  and  more  than  18,250  in  estate 
land  wero  planted  with  New  Orleans.  During  these  years  the  area 
under  local  cotton  varied  from  about  223,000  acres  iu  ISoO-ol  lo 
210,2tiO  acres  in  1854-55,  During  the  same  years  the  price  for  a 
khandi  ol  784  pounds  of  New  Orleans  varied  from  £7  lOif.  to  £9  10*. 
(Ks.  75-95),  and  of  local  DhdrwAr  from  £C  to  £8  (Rs.  60-80),  that 
is  on  average  of  Jtl  lOtf.  (Rs.  15)  or  18J  to  25  per  cent  in  favour  of 
New  Orleans.  Compared  with  what  he  had  seen  between  1843  and 
1850,  in  1854  Captain,  now  General,  Anderson  noticed  a  marked 
improvement  and  extension  iu  cultivation.  The  Gelds  were  kept 
carefully  cleaned  and  manuring  hnd  become  so  common,  that  in 
some  |mrts  crops  were  grown  to  be  ploughed  iu  as  manure.  Some 
Bankilpur  cotton  growers  owned  to  occasionally  getting  500  poands 
of  seed  cotton  to  the  acre,  and  300  to  390  pounds  was  not  unusual. 
During  the  thirteen  years  coding  1 853-54  the  mcau  price  nf  a  bundle 
or  «iiy  of  300  pounds  of  clojiu  cotton  was  Jtl  19s.  3rf,  (Rs.  19  j)  ia 
JSavalgund  and  £'Z  I  Oh.  (Rs.  25)  in  fift^^u  other  cotton  centres. 
At  the  same  time  the  Government  rental  had  been  reduced  to  au 
acre  avcrago  of  DJtZ.  In  1855-60  defective  ginning  arrangements 
reduced  the  area  of  New  Orleans  cotton  to  50,803  in  British  and  15^71 1 
acres  in  estate  lands.  In  the  same  year  202,843  acres  were  under 
local  cotton.  In  1856-57,  108,207  acres  were  under  American  and 
196,931  under  local  cotton. 

In  1857-58  the  area  under  New  Orleans  was  130,880  acres 
and  the  area  under  local  cotton  252,850  acres.  In  this  year 
several  experiments  were  made  with  Egj'ptian  cotton  seed. 
The  Collector  found  the  plants  grow  remarkably  well.  They 
were  much  larger  and  finer  bushes  than  the  New  Orleans,  hnt  the 
pods  rarelj  matured  and  were  very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  insects. 
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An  exporiment  made  with  watered  Egyptian  failed.  Messrs.  Brice 
&  Company,  who  since  I8o4  had  opened  a  trade  apfency  at  DhArwar 
ftlao  uiiide  experiments  with  Bgyptiun  and  fulled.  They  inclined 
to  attribute  ibeir  want  of  sucoess  to  the  exceptional  latoness  of  the 
nins,  which  did  not  set  in  till  the  middle  of  Octoborand  then  latited 
for  a  month.  At  the  befjiuning  of  March  the  plants  wcro  full  of 
puds  and  promised  a  rich  crop ;  but  the  dry  wiuds  of  March  and 
April  were  too  severe  a  trial,  and  the  pods  fell  without  j'ielding 
cotton.  The  Collector  did  not  agree  with  Messrs.  Brice  &  Company 
that  the  failure  had  been  due  to  nntimoly  rainfall.  In  his  opinioa 
Kgyptian  cotton  was  not  snited  to  the  district.  The  weather 
described  by  Messrs.  Brice  &  Company  had  done  little  harm,  either 
to  the  New  Orleans  or  to  the  local  crop.  The  details  of  Messrs.  Brice 
ic  Company's  exjierimentsshowthat  one  at  Gadag  failed  entii-ely ;  the 
plants  came  up  and  then  died  away.  At  Bank^pur  the  experiment 
promised  well  to  the  end  of  Febraary ;  bnt  by  the  middle  of  April 
()8L)0  plants  gave  only  twenty-six  pounds  of  seed  cotton  on  firatand 
second  pickings.  They  yielded  no  more  cotton,  and  animals  were 
allowed  to  greKc  on  the  plants,  AtHubli  8124  plants  gave  I0t> pounds 
of  seod  cotton,  which,  on  being  ginned,  gave  thirty-two  pounds  of 
wocd,  8C\'cnty-one  pounds  of  seed,  and  three  pounds  of  waste.  These 
cx[>crinicnts  with  Egyptian  seed  were  on  a  fuirly  large  scale  as 
they  covered  169J  acres  including  sowings  in  five  snb-divisions 
and  5{  acres  in  Savannr.  The  result  was  a  mean  acre  retora 
of  abont  twelve  pounds  of  clean  cotton.  But  as  the  cotton  was 
Talaable,  its  estimated  price  reduced  the  computed  loss  on  the 
ecpctriment  to  abuut  lO^rf.  {7 as.)  an  acre.  Up  to  May  1857  cotton 
improTement.s  in  DhArw^r  bad  cost  Government  £42,463  12«. 
{Hk.  4,24,630).  Some  of  this  large  ontlay  was  recovered  in  the 
sale  of  consignments  of  Government  cotton  in  England.  In  1858-59 
the  cotton  area  showed  an  increase  of  4000  acres  in  Government 
lands,  and  from  pome  unexplained  cause  a  decrease  of  10,000  in 
jo'fir  lands.  The  whole  area  under  New  Orleans  was  I24,76«i  acres, 
cuiupttred  with  214,093  acres  under  local  cntton.  The  experiments 
to  introduce  Egyptian  cotton  were  continued;  261  acres  were 
planted  in  seven  sub- divisions.  The  result  was  again  unsnccessfnl, 
the  nienn  acre  yield  of  ginned  cotton  being  barely  Bfteen  pounds  and 
the  net  acre  loss  on  tillage  nearly  Is.  9ii.  (14  as.).  As  in.  the 
previous  year,  the  plants  grow  vigorouHly  and  bore  quantities  of 
bolls ;  but  most  of  the  bolls  never  ri]}ened.  The  OHsistant  collector, 
who  managed  mnch  of  the  experiment,  stAfccd  tliat  he  had  not  seen 
onef^ingleinstanceof  success  with  Egyptian  cotton,  Samples  of  the 
(iraall  Egyptian  outturn  together  with  samples  of  ordinary  DhilrwiLr 
Now  Orleans  were  sent  to  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
I  u  was  valued  at  Is.  the  pound  and  the  New  Orleans  at  6d, 

:he  Dhiirwiir  cotton  growers  were  very  flourishing,  mainly 
owuig  to  tho  handsome  profits  which  American  cotton  yielded,  lu 
1^50*60  increased  ginning  facilities  raised  the  area  under  New 
Orleans  by  fifty  per  cent,  the  total  area  being  191,282  acres.  At  the 
same  time  the  area  under  local  cotton  was  230,665  acres.  In  this 
year  iifby-six  gins  wore  issue<l  from  the  Dharwar  ginning  factory. 
A  third  experiment  with  Egyptian  ended  much  like  the  former 
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attempts,  aud  the  Collector,  Mr.  Goldfincb,  considered  the  variety 
UDsuitedtotheaoil.  Au  EuglishmerchaDt^Mr.  Brook. made  fairly  targe 
oxperimenU  with  Egyptian  and  Egyptian  Sea  Island.  Mr.  Brook  was 
ot  opiuiou  that  these  cottons  would  succeed  if  they  were  sown  much 
earlier  than  the  local  cotton.  This  theory  was  tested.  The  result 
showed  that  Mr.  Brook  wiis  to  a  certain  extent  correct.  Where  good 
seed  was  upcd,  the  plants  throve  amjizingly,  and  .so  far  as  si&e  and 
appearatico  went,  boat  all  other  varieties.  They  went  too  much  to 
wood  and  loaf,  but  still  aecmcd  likely  to  yield  largely.  They 
matured  much  sooner  than  the  other  cotton.  The  crop  was 
ripe  early  in  October,  when  a  heavy  buret  of  rain  almost  yearly 
falls.  The  rain  fell  and  the  cotton  was  spoiled.  What  was 
picked  was  weak  in  stfl-ple.  This  and  their  own  ex|)erience  so 
disappointed  the  landholders,  that  thoy  refused  to  try  any  more 
Egyptian  At  their  own  risk.  In  1860  the  practice  of  mixing  local 
and  New  Orleans  brought  New  Orleans  into  disrepute,  and  it 
lost  much  of  its  value.  The  Bombay  Chamber  oi  Commerce 
thought  the  falling  off  was  due  to  crossing.  Further  inqiury 
showed  that  this  was  a  mistake.  Dr.  Forbes'  conclusions  wore  more 
correct,  lie  thought  the  decline  was  due  to  wilful  aiiulteration, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  local  and  American  in  the  same  field. 
Both  kinds  were  picked  and  ginned  together,  and  as  the  local 
cotton  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  saw  gins,  the  thorough  mixture 
injured  the  whole.  So  gi'e»tly  did  the  New  Orleans  suffer  that 
during  the  ten  years  ending  18G0  its  value  hafl  fallen  from  soveo- 
eightUs  of  a  penny  above  to  a  quarter  of  a  pcuuy  a  pound  below 
Broach.  That  thi»  fall  in  value  was  not  due  to  a  doterioratioa  in 
the  Now  Orleans  seed  was  proved  by  growing  two  packages,  one 
from  fresh  New  Orleans  seed  and  one  from  ten  years  old,  that  is 
ton  times  cropped.  New  Orleans.  The  Bombay  Chamber  valued  the 
fresh  seed  cotton  at  CAd.  and  the  old  seed  cotton  at  (>|*i.a  pound.  The 
only  difference wasthatthestapleoftheoldcotton  was  slightly  weaker. 
In  iyGO-61,  191,020  acres  were  under  Amorican  and  2:34,402  acres 
were  under  local  cotton.  Fifty-five  new  gins  were  issued,  and  gins 
were  still  in  great  demand.  In  11551-02  New  Orleans  rose  to 
214,310  and  local  cotton  fell  to  200,491  acres,  and  forty-two  more 
gins  wore  sold,  making  a  total  of  884  working  gins.  In  1861 
besides  proving  that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  New  Orleans 
was  solely  due  to  mi.^ing.  Dr.  Forbes,  with  the  help  of  the  district 
officers,  succeeded  in  getting  the  people  to  root  local  plants  out 
of  New  Orleans  Belds.  The  result  was  a  marked  advance  in 
the  value  of  the  IStil  New  Orleans.  In  1862  the  mixing  wus 
ngnin  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  ever.  In  18G2  Dr.  Forbes  with 
Mr.  Heywood  a  leading  Manchester  merchant,  went  to  see  a 
gin-house.  On  entering  the  courtyard,  which  was  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall,  they  saw  on  one  side  a  largo  heap  of  trashy  local  oottoo, 
and  near  it  another  heap  of  about  the  same  bulk  of  fair  American 
seed  cotton.  The  space  in  front  of  the  gin-house  was  covered 
with  a  mixture  of  tne  two  heaps  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and 
on  this  mixture  the  gins  were  at  work.  Dr.  Forbes  found  that 
the  husbandmen  blamed  the  ginners  for  the  mixed  cultivation.  The 
ginncrs,  thoy  said^  returned  them  mixed  seed^and  thisthoy  had  to  sow. 
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le  ginncTs  said  the  fault  was  with  the  husbandmeTi  who  gave  them 
ixdd  seed  cotton  to  gin.  The  charge  was  generally  brought 
home  to  the  gioners.  Or.  Forbes  found  that  in  the  Habli  saw- 
giiw  the  American  and  local  cottone  were  being  mixed.  Mr. 
Bveritt,  an  English  merchant  at  Oh&rwHr,  foand  mixed  ginning 
spreading  fto  rapidly  that  he  had  tc»  cloRe  his  Dh^rw^r  bnsiiiesfl. 
Dr.  Forbes  wrote  that  tho  American  was  now  more  than  half  local, 
and  that  too  of  the  worst  description.  Mr.  Gordon,  the  Collector, 
said  Uuit  ho  and  his  assistants  were  powerless  to  prevent  the  mixing, 
and  that  it  must  do  great  mischief  to  the  cotton  trade.  Mr.  Hart,  the 
Bovenae  ComraisaJoner,  agreed  with  Mr.  Gordon  that  this  mixing 
^ould  be  stopped  uud  that  passing  an  Act  was  the  only  way  to  stop 
it.  Dr.  Forbes  was  satisfied  that  fear  of  the  law  was  the  only  way  of 
stopping  tho  mixing.  The  owners  of  gin  factories  were  rapidly 
growing  rich.  He  had  orders  for  591  gins  worth  £  1 7,800 
(Rs.  1,78,000)  from  people  who  a  few  years  before  oonld  not  bay  a 
few  gins  worth  £3  or  £4  (Rs.  30-40).  As  Dr.  Forbes' opinion 
was  upheld  by  almost  all  the  officers  who  were  consulted, 
Qorernmeut  appointed  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  cotton 
adulteration.^  Thi*ee  members  of  the  Commission,  Messrs.  Forbes 
2^tt  and  Uannay,  came  to  the  Bombay  Kamitak  bo  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  Dhirwir  cotton  trade.  They  found  that,  dnring 
the  eoaaon  in  which  the  inquiricR  were  made,  little  or  no  local  or 
AmeHcaa  cotton  had  been  shipped  clean  or  unmixed.  Besides 
the  mixing  of  different  varieties  of  cotton  tho  dealers  admitted  that 
their  cotton  was  mixed  with  seeds  and  other  rubbish,  and  that  it 
compared  badly  with  the  exports  of  former  years.  Many  of  tho 
local  dealers  were  anxious  that  the  trade  should  be  regulated  liy  law 
sad  placed  under  inspection.  In  their  report  the  Cumuiissionera 
stated  that  the  evils  of  the  Dh4.rwar  cotton  trade  were  beyond  usual 
remedies,  and  affected  not  only  local  but  general  interests.  Nothing 
bat  the  energetic  action  of  Government  could  check  so  widespread 
evil.  Existing  laws  were  insufficient,  a  fresh  Act  was  required, 
itih  their  report  they  submitted  the  draft  of  a  Cotton  Frands  Bill, 
bicb  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Scott  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
d  which  had  been  altered  and  completed  in  accordance  with  tlie 
opinion  of  the  CommiBsionera.  This  measure,  with  some  amend- 
ments, was  brought  before  the  LogislativG  ('ouncil  early  in  1863.  It 
passed  in  April  \8&S,  and  became  law  in  July  of  the  same  year  as 
the  Bombay  Cotton  Frauds  Act  IX.  of  1863.  The  fii-st  cotton 
inspector  appointed  for  Dharwdr  was  Captain,  now  Colonol, 
A,  Haasard,  of  the  Bombay  Staff  Corps,  who  had  already  received 
^  of  the  DhirwAr  factory  from  Dr.  Forbes,  on  his  appointment 
Cotton  Commissioner.  Captain  Hassard's  duties  of  superintendent 
a  chi«f  and  two  branch  ginning  factories  left  him  little  time  for 
spection.  Tho  American  war  had  begun  and  the  groat  rise  in  tho 
lae  of  cotton  enabled  even  mixed  and  adulterated  cotton  to  6nd  a 
■kei.      In  IU62-63,  exclusive  of  the  cotton  area  in  estate  villages, 
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363,17-i  acres  were   aniier  American   cotton,  and   207,063  acre 
timler  local  cotton, and  in  1863-64,323,535  acro«  were  under Amoricw 
and  203,(»2tj  acres  under  local  cotton.  The  local  price  of  Dbirw^ 
New  Orleans  rose  from  £14  (Us.  140)   the  khandi  in  1S60  t4:>  £3 
(Rs.  380)  in  1863,  and  to  £46  lOs.  (R&  4ti5)  in  1864,and  every  availabl 
patch  was  planted  with  cotton.     In  18G4-C5  abad  season  reduced  th 
American  cotton  area  to  2ttO,230  acres  and  the  locjil  cotton  area  t< 
]85j374 acres.  Growersaud  dealers  tried  to  supplement  their  detieieu^ 
crop  by  mixing  and  fnlso  packings  and,  as  moat  of  the  inspector'] 
time  wnfl  a^n  devoted  to  the  factories,  the  people  began  to  thin 
that  the  Frauds  Act    was  not  to  be    enforced.     The    offices 
Buperintondenb  of  the  factory  and   of  inspector  were  separated 
Early  in  1865  Mr.   G.   Blackwell   was  appointed  inspector.      Hi 
began  a  vlgoroas  iftqiiiry,  and  though  aovera!  of  the   prosecution] 
&Liled  from  want  of  proof  of  fraudulent  intent,  the  dread  of  convictioi 
greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  adulteration.      Kffnrts  were  also  madi 
to  induce  the  landholders  to  give  up  mixing  the  two  Tarietics  of  scoi 
in  the  same  fieldj  and  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  choice  of  good  larg 
seed.   In  1865-66,  there  waaafnrther  fall  in  the  area,  to  160,046  aci 
under  local  and  261,943  acres  under  American  cotton.    This  fall  wnl 
probably  duo  to  the  scarcity  of  fodder  and  gi-aia  caused  by  the  failure 
of  rain  in  1864-65,      In  1305-G6  the  raiufidl  was  again   far   from 
favourable,  and  the  outturn  of  most  crops  was  poor.     The  inspecto( 
found  it  very  ditiicult  to  prove  the  mixing  at  the  gins  fraudaleii 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  In  this  year  large  supplies  of  frosl 
seed  were  distribnted,  and  did  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  thi 
New  Orleans  cotton. 

In  1866-67  the  area  under  American  rose  to  304,688  acres  ani 
under  local  cotton  to  161,750  acres.  Under  the  influonco  of  th 
cotton  inspectors,  frauds  and  dirt-mixings  were  greatly  checkei 
Still,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bulkley  the  inspector- in-chief  of  cotto 
the  working  of  the  Act  had  brought  to  light  a  flaw  in  th 
provisions  regarding  fraudulent  mixing.  To  be  fraudulent,  mixio 
must  take  place  in  cotton  either  offered  for  sale  or  offered  fo 
pressing.  There  were  no  presses  in  Dhirwiir  and  the  cotton  wi 
sold  not  in  DhArwAr  but  in  Bombay.  So  the  inspector  might  se 
in  a  ginning  yard  a  heap  of  local,  a  heap  of  Americau,  and  a  thin 
beap  of  seed  to  be  added  as  a  make-weight  and  yet  fail  to  secure 
conriction.  One  efToct  of  the  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire  caasei 
by  the  American  war  was  to  give  fresh  importance  to  the  questioi 
of  improving  the  supply  of  Indian  cotton.  It  was  felt  that 
considerable  results  could  be  looked  for  nnloss  specially  trained  rao 
were  employed  and  set  apart  for  the  special  duty  of  improvin 
cotton.  In  1866-07  Mr.  W.  Shearer  was  sent  out  by  the  Secretai 
of  State  to  nndertjike  the  charge  of  cotton  experiments.  In  l867-( 
the  area  under  American  cotton  fell  to  300,399  acres  and  the  an 
nnder  local  cotton  rose  to  181,485  acres.  Mr.  Shearer  began  hi 
experiments  on  twelvo  acres  of  land  near  DbarwAr  which  were  lease 
for  five  years.  He  carefully  planted  two  kinds  of  local  cotton,  an 
the  result  promised  fairly  well.  But  ho  was  ordered  to  Gujartf 
before  the  crop  was  picked  and  the  cotton  was  sold  before  his 
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and  no  record  kept.  Mr.  Blackwell  the  inspector  found  a  great 
ilea!  of  false  packing,  fie  tried  to  persuade  merchants  to  aid  him 
hi  bringing'  the  offenders  to  pauishment,  but  failed,  as  the  merchants 
thoogh  willing  were  afraid  to  offend  the  dealers.  In  1868-69  the 
area  under  American  cotton  rose  to  317,^10  acres  and  nndor  local 
{**^'ttoii  to  194,586  acres.  Though  both  cropa  auGTered  from  blight 
tlie  onttam  was  fair.  With  the  revival  of  American  supplies  the 
pricu  of  cotton  fell.  To  make  good  the  loss  in  price,  the  dealers 
weighted  the  cotton  by  acldiug  dust  and  other  refuse.  These  fraudu- 
lent mixers  wero  fairly  safe  as  with  a  little  care  they  could  destroy 
the  cotton  without  breaking  the  letter  of  the  law.  Of  several 
prosDcntions,  all  of  which  were  aggravated  cases  clearly  within  the 
Bpin't  of  the  law,  only  one  was  successful.  Mr.  Shearer's  farm  of 
Iwelve  acres  near  DhArwir  was  given  up  and  a  larger  farm  of  thirty 
acres  was  started  at  Kasvugal  near  Hubli.  In  1868  two  more  cotton 
i-xpcrimeut  superintendents,  Messrs.  Milne  and  Strachan,  came  from 
Kuj^'liind  and  wero  placed  for  some  time  under  Mr.  Shearer.  Mr. 
Shearer's  experiments  included  sowings  of  DhArwSr  American  and 
focal,  and  of  Broach,  Tinuevelli,  Tanjor,  and  Koimbator.  Except 
the  local  Dhdrwar  none  of  these  yielded  a  good  outturn. 

In  1869-70  the  area  under  American  rose  to  425,099  and  of  local 
to  223,116  acres.  This  great  increase  in  American  was  mainly  dne 
to  increased  facilities  fur  repairing  the  cleaning  machinery.  The 
K'Wing  was  late  on  account  of  heavy  early  rains,  and  the  crop  was 
murh  hurt  by  blight  when  the  plants  were  nearly  mature.  About 
fifty  tons  of  the  best  acclimatized  seed  were  distributed  in  Karajgi, 
SavalgTind,  R&nebennur,  and  Ron,  and  about  a  ton  of  fresh  Ameri- 
tmn  seed  was  distributed  by  Mr.  Shearer.  The  acclimatized  seed 
wwi  willingly  sown,  but  the  people  wero  afraid  to  risk  the  fresh 
American.  Fresh  American  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Shearer  throve  well. 
Two  fraud  cases  were  tried  ;  but  both  failed.  Mr.  Shearer  worked 
ibis  year  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  befoi*e.  He  had  farms  of  198 
»cre«  in  Bank^pur,  Kusvugal,  aud  Navalgund ;  and  planted  several 
varieties  of  cotton.  The  result  was  disappointing  mainly  owing  to 
the  badness  of  the  sea^n.  lu  these  experiments  the  lato  sown 
plants  throve  better  than  those  sown  earlier.  The  object  in  dividing 
tfaE]  experiments  was  tc^  secure  a  bir  average  of  soil  and  climate. 
In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Shearer  sot  apart  a  small  piece  of  land 
close  to  his  bouse  at  Kusvugal,  as  a  nursery  to  study  the  habits 
hf  the  diflerent  cotton  plants,  antl  to  test  the  theories  of  cro.ssing. 
In  1870-71  the  area  under  American  fell  to  335,297  and  under 
local  to  195,-^04  acres.  Up  to  the  time  of  picking,  the  season 
wma  &ir,  then  heavy  rain  fell  and  damaged  the  ripe  crop.  Frauds 
were  rife,  but  there  wns  no  successful  prosecution ;  and  groat  com- 
plaints were  made  o£  the  state  of  the  saw-gins.  Mr.  Shearer 
continued  his  experiments  in  the  same  sub -divisions,  but  on  fresh 
land.  The  land  was  ploughed  with  l!^ngUsh  ploughs  and  was  after- 
wards stirred  with  an  English  gnibber.  He  used  both  patent  and 
Dative  mannro,  but  failed  to  discover  any  difference  in  the  yield  of 
cotton  crops  on  manured  land,  and  on  uumanured  land.  These 
experiments  were  more  successful  thim  any  of  his  former  ones  ;  the 
Uqfcat  acre  yield  of  clean  cotton  was  120  pounds.  The  people  were 
■  98-38 
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60  mncli  pleased  with  tbe  result  of  the  sowing  that  thoy  applied  for 
seed.  In  1871-72  the  aroa  under  American  cotton  foil  to  315,887 
acres  and  the  area  under  local  cotton  rose  to  203,191.  Thia  seaaoD 
Mr.  Shearer's  experiments  were  limited  to  110  acres,  eighty  at 
Kusvugal  and  thirty  at  Navalgund,  Between  exceflBiTe  rain  and 
cutting  winds  the  season  was  unfavourable.  At  KusvugiJ  the 
selected  seed  Amerinan  cottx>n  wn.s  sown  in  three  fields.  Sowing 
was  begun  on  the  first  and  completed  on  the  tenth  of  September. 
The  crop  was  not  largo,  tho  acre  outturn  of  clean  cotton  uvenigiug 
sixty-one  pounds.  At  Navalgund  two  fields  of  fourteen  and  ten 
acres  planted  with  local  cotton  yielded  an  acre  outturn  of  sixty-two 
and  twenty-one  pounds  of  clean  cotton,  the  remaining  six  acres 
were  planted  with  acclimatized  Broach  which  returned  an  acre  yield 
of  fifty-seven  pounds  of  clean  cotton.  At  Kusvugal  Mr.  Shearer  did 
the  greater  part  of  hia  work  with  English  tools,  with  the  view  of 
making  native  farmers  acqnainted  with  their  use.  The  English  tools 
did  their  work  better  than  the  native  tools  ;  and  Mr.  Shearer  always 
offered  the  people  such  tools  as  he  could  spare.  During  his  whole 
stay  he  was  only  thrice  asked  for  their  use.  The  native  tools  were 
effective  when  the  under-soil  was  moist  from  rain,  and  it  was  only 
with  moist  under-soil  that  the  cultivator  worked.  In  I872-7.H  the  area 
under  American  cotton  fell  lo  19j,S09  acres,  and  the  area  under  local 
cotton  rose  to  318,-148.  Fraud,  both  in  ginning  and  in  packing  waa 
rife  ;  of  fourteen  prosecutions  oight  wcro  successful.  Mr.  Robertson 
the  Collector  thought  that  the  Cotton  Frauds  Act  was  weak  and  that 
the  Dhirwar  trade  required  a  much  moro  stringent  law.  During 
1872-73  a  difficulty  regarding  continuing  Mr.  Shearer's  pay  out 
of  the  Cotton  Improvement-  Fnnds  stopped  his  experiments  and 
seriously  interfered  with  his  arrangements.  In  this  year  the 
question  was  raised  whether  it  was  worth  while  trying  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  Amorican  cotton.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  have 
the  whole  area  under  the  local  cotton  ?  Many  of  the  native  dealers 
were  of  opinion  that  tho  local  cotton  could  never  be  as  valuable  as 
the  Americjin  oj^tfcon  ;  one  reason  why  so  much  local  cotton  was 
grown  was  that  its  seeds  were  a  valuable  cattle  food.  The  cotton 
inspector  contended  that  if  the  whole  cotton  area  was  given  to  local 
cotton  there  would  bo  serious  difficulty  in  getting  it  ginned.  TTie 
markets  for  the  two  crops  were  distinct,  and  this  division  by  re- 
ducing Hupjitics  tended  to  keep  up  the  value  of  both.  Finally  the 
American  was  a  more  valuable  crop  than  the  local  crop.  Tho 
yield  was  hirgerj  the  price  was  higher,  and  the  proportion  of  clean 
cotton  to  gross  outturn  was  greater.  Mr,  Robertson  endorsed  this 
opinion  :  be  thought  the  importance  of  the  American  variety  could 
not  be  overrated. 

In  1873-74  tlie  area  under  American  rose  to  215,325  acres  and  the 
area  under  local  fell  to  268,169.  The  outturn  was  fair.  Mr.  Shearer 
gathered  about  IC.OOO  pounds  of  selectod  American  seed  which  the 
Collector  Mr.  Hobortson  distributed  in  Gadag,  Hubli,  Navalgund, 
and  Ron.  It  was  arranged  that  similar  distribntious  should  be 
made  every  year.  Tho  system  followed  was  to  gather  good  seed 
from  the  best  tracts  and  distributo  it  iu  the  parts  of  the  district 
where    the    Oharwar-Americau    had   deteriorated.     The  plan    was 
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excellent  except  that  it  waa  on  too  small  a  scale.  Fraud  was  very 
troiiblesoino  and  of  twelve  prosecutions  only  five  succeodcd.  All  tho 
Enropean  mercbauts  oi  the  district  joined  with  tho  inspector  in 
pleading^  for  an  Act  with  stronger  proviHionB,  and  in  this  they  had 
"  o  support  of  the  Collector  Mr.  Kobortaon.  In  1873  in  the  (iov- 
ntnent  farm  which  was  stiirted  near  the  villa^s  of  LakmauhaU 
and  Navalur  about  five  miles  south  of  Dh-inviir,  the  land  w:us  diWdod 
into  seven  plots  and  plantud  with  American  and  local  cotton.  In 
the  first  season  the  acre  yield  of  the  American  cotton  varied  from 
sixteen  to  soventy-Hve  pounds  of  clean  oottoDj  and  of  tho  local 
cotton  from  seventy  to  154  pounds,  lu  1874-75  the  ait>a  midur 
American  rose  to  234,341  acres  and  tho  area  under  local  cotton  foil 
(o  i21,:i43  acroH.  Fraud  was  very  rife,  but  by  the  exertions  of  the 
inspector  Mr.  Walton  of  thirty-six  prosecutions,  thirty-two  were 
flnecessful.  Some  of  this  season's  cotton  was  ginned  in  the  steam 
gins  which  had  been  lately  started  by  tho  K^rw^r  company  at  Hubli. 
In  this  year  (1874)  Qovernment  appointed  a  Commission  to 
inquire  int<-p  tho  necessity  for  continuing  the  special  law  t^i  suppress 
<-"Uon  frauds.'  Tho  majority  of  tho  Commiasion,  after  collecting  a 
liirgc  araount  of  evidence,  wore  of  opinion  that  though  it  was 
not  advisable  t^  annul  the  Act  it  was  advisable  to  place  it  in 
abeyance  for  a  time.  When  the  matter  waa  referred  to  tho  Secre- 
liiry  of  State  tho  Bombay  Oovernment  were  directed  to  prepare  a 
fresh  Act  with  tho  object  of  remedying  tho  defects  of  the  existing" 
measaro.  Heavy  and  imseasonable  rain  made  1874-75  au  unsuccessful 
''.(ton  season  at  the  Government  farm.  Tho  acre  yield  of  local 
Uh.irwAr  and  Broach  was  only  forty-five  pounds  of  clean  cotton. 
Tho  fresh  American  seed  sprouted  well,  bat  soon  after  died.  The 
acolimatized  American  promised  well  but  snffered  from  Might ;  the 
acre  outturn  was  fifty-seven  pounds  of  clean  cotton.  To  test  the 
--y  of  tho  crossing-  of  the  two  varieties  one  plot  was  sown  with  a 
lire  of  local  and  Americjm  seed.  Tho  plot  promised  well,  but 
about  two-thirda  of  tho  bolls  wcro  spoiled  by  blight.  A  plot  of 
Now  Orleans  sown  at  the  end  of  August  yielded  only  thirty-tive 
ponnds  of  clean  cotton  tho  acre.  Government  wore  disappointed 
with  tho  results  ;  such  ropoatud  failures  year  after  year  must  end  ia 
the  closing  of  the  farm. 

In  1875-76  the  area  under  American  i-oaa  to  336,235  and  under 
local  cotton  to  232,630  acres.  A  steam-giuniug  factory  was  opened 
at  Gadag  and  nmch  cottfrn  was  ginned  in  steam-giiis.  In 
'  nco  of  the  last  year's  successful  prosecutions  there  was    a 

■  ,.blo    improvement    in  both  varieties  of   Dharwdr  cotton, 

_'ii  some  badly  adulterated  cotton,    ginned  and  packed   lu  tho 
-     im's  country,  injured  tho  name  of  Dhanvilr  cotton.     Of  fifty- 
eight  prosecutioud  fifty-three  were  successful,  but  of  the  convictions 
Iwo   were  afterwards  reversed    on   api>oal  to  the  High  Court  in 
Bymbay.     The  cotton  experiments  on  tho  Government  farm  wero 
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fairly  saccessFul.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  usual  October  and 
November  rain  the  cotton  crop  was  nowhere  good  and  this  failaro 
of  raiu  waa  accompanied  by  so  blighting  an  oa^t  wind  tliat 
Mr.  Shearer  thought  it  ninst  bo  poisonous.  The  acre  yield  of 
clean  American  cotton  in  well  prepared  good  black  soil  was  thirty- 
four  pounds.  The  aero  outturn  of  clean  local  cotton  in  equally 
good  soil  was  only  twenty  pounds.  One  plot  of  ground  was  sown 
with  American  cotton  with  suuflowerg  scattered  hero  and  there. 
The  cott<in  plauta  grew  well  till  November  and  wore  then  caught 
by  blight.  The  suporin  ton  dent  tried  every  means,  including 
watering,  to  savfl  the  crop;  with  all  his  effnrta  he  only  Hucceedod 
in  keeping  the  leaves  a  little  greener  than  thoso  of  the  plants 
in  the  neighbouring  lielda  Another  three-acre  plot  was  divided 
between  selected  American  seed  and  freshly  imported  American 
seed.  The  land  was  well  manured  with  alnugh tor-house  refuse 
and  poudrette  in  separate  parts,  but  with  no  variety  in  rt^sult. 
The  crop  was  attacked  by  blight  and  the  acre  outturn  was  nineteen 
pounds  of  clean  cotton.  A  quantity  of  dissolved  Peruvian  guano, 
costing  in  Bombay  £17  10«.  (Rs.  17&)  a  ton,  was  freely  applied  to 
cotton,  but  apparently  without  any  improving  effect.  The  guano 
was  applied  at  the  rate  of  three  hundredweights  the  acre  on  a  field 
of  local  cotton.  So  long  as  rain  last^^d  the  guanoed  patch  grew 
specialty  freely.  When  the  dry  weather  set  in  this  difference 
disappeared,  and  the  outturn  proved  no  larger  than  that  of  the 
neighbouring  fields.  The  saw-gins  were  foiling  into  disrepair  and 
their  state  was  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  famine  year  of  1S76-77  the  area  under  American  cotton  fell 
to  44,024  and  under  local  cotton  to  99,8!i0  acres  or  little  more  than 
one-fuurth  of  the  average  area  of  tho  five  previous  years.  The  larff^ 
number  of  convictions  in  the  previous  year  was  fultuwed  by  a  giflH 
improvement  in  the  state  of  the  cott'On.  Tho  dealers  ne^P 
remembered  such  clean  cotton.  At  the  Navalur  farm  Mr.  Shearer 
sowed  American  fresh  and  acclimatized,  and  selected  Broach.  In 
addition  to  the  crperiments  at  tho  Government  farm  Messrs. 
Robertson  Brothers  &  Co.  planted  about  fifteen  acres  with  Xlingtinghit 
seed  in  three  fields  of  about  five  acres  eB<;h.  Their  aim  was  to  tiy 
Hingangh^t  seed  both  for  early  aud  for  lat«  sowing.  The  first  field 
had  no  manure  and  was  sown  about  tho  15th  of  August;  the  second 
field  had  twenty  carts  of  oomraou  village  manure  and  was  sown  about 
the  20th  August;  and  the  third  field  had  thirty  carts  of  common 
village  manure  and  was  sown  about  the  25th  of  August.  Messrs. 
Kobortson  &  Co.  arranged  with  the  landholders  to  mako  good 
whatever  the  outlui*n  of  tho  Hingangbilt  fields  tell  short  of  the  out- 
turn of  neighbouring  fields  of  local  or  of  American-Dhirwdr.  At  tho 
same  time  any  return  over  that  of  neighbouring  fields  was  to  go  to 
the  landholder.  The  complete  failuro  of  the  late  rains  made  thesa 
arrangements  oseless.  So  complete  was  the  failure  of  the  cotton 
crop  that  ifessrs.  Chrystal  &  Co.  in  Gadag  did  not  press  a  single 
bale.  Of  four  prosecutions  two  were  successful.  The  crop  was  very 
small  and  what  came  to  market  was  clean.  In  I877*7d  the  area 
under  American  rose  to  128,277  acres  and  tho  area  nnder  local 
cotton  to  277^300  acre^s.     There  was  no  local  case  of  mixing  or  false 
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packing,  bnfc  much  seriously  adulterated  and  falsely  packed  cotton 

came  from  the  Nizam's  country  and  was  sold  on  the  coast  under  the 

name  of  Db&rw&r  saw-ginned  cotton.     Messrs.  Robertson  &  Co. 

continued  their  experiments  in  Hinganghat.     The  seed  was  sown  in 

Jaly  and  in  November  the  plauts  with  flowora  and  some  with  bolls 

promisiHl  wel).     Heavy  rains  in  December  spoiled  the  crop  reducing 

the  outturn  of  nineteen  acres  to  three  bales  of  clean  cotton.     One  of 

the  chief  objects  of  Messrs.  Robertson   &  Co.'s  experiments  was  t-o 

introduce     an    early    cotton      into    DhArw&r.       The     result    was 

disappointing.  The  plants  sown  in  July  did  not  ripen  earlier  than  the 

plants  sown  in  September.     It  seemed  as  if  the  plants  were  unable 

to  ripen  so  lung  as  the   ground  remained  damp  and  the    wt-ather 

continued  cloudy.     Nfr.  Campbell,  the  manager  of  the  Karwar  Cotton 

Company ,    made     an    cxperimeut    with    Egyptian    Bunniu    cotton. 

Mr.  Campbell  divided  his  field  into  two  parts:  one  which  ho  worked 

in    the  same  way  as  the  people  grow    American  cotton,  and  the 

oiher  part  which  he  watered.     The  seed  waa  sown  on  the  first  of 

September,  the  first  watering  was  given  on  the  17th  of  Novombor, 

ana  watering  was  continued  at  intervals  until  the  beg'mning  of  May. 

Mr.  Campbell  found  no  difference  between  the  watered  plants  and  the 

unwatered  plants.     The  number  of  watered  bolls  was  small,  and  the 

staple  was  good.     But  the  colour  was  so  bad  that  it  looked  as  if  it 

had  been  stained  by  damp.     Five  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  American 

seed  were  received  from  CroTemment  for  distributinn.  In  1878-79  the 

ares  under  American  cotton   rose  to  246,210  acres  and  under  local 

cotton  fell  to  2;i3,*280  acres.     Of  eight  cotton  fi-and  prosecutions  six 

were  successful.     As   in    former  years    the  passing    as  DliArwAr 

American    of    cotton    adulterated  in  neighbouring   states    was  a 

seriuus    oviL      In    September    1879    the    Oovomment    of    India 

recommeuded  that  all  special  legislation  for  the  suppression  of  cotton 

frauds  should  cease.     The  Secretary  of  State  did   not  agree  with 

the  view  held  by  the  Government  of  India.     In  1879-80  there  was 

a  marked  fall  in  American  and  rise  in  local  cotton.     'Hie  American 

»rea  fell  to  141,726  acres  and  the  local  area  rose  to  3^31,465  acres. 

On  the  4th  of  March  1880,  the  Secretary  of  State  sanctioned  tho 

proposals   that    had  been    made   in    1879  by  the  Government  of 

India,  and  de&ired  the  Bombay   Government  to  do  away  with  the 

special  cotton  fraud  prevention  establishment.     According  to  Mr. 

Walton,    the    opinion  of    the  local    European  agents  and  native 

merchants  was  opposed  to  the  giving  up  of    Government  efforts  to 

check  fraud.     According  to  Mr.  P.  Cbrystal,  a  Bombay  merchant 

who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Belgaum  aud  Dhdirwar  cotton  trade, 

the  Bombay  dealers  and  merchants  in  American  Db&rwiir  and  Kumta 

cotton   think    (1883)    that  the   Cotton  Frauds   Act  failed  to   stop 

adultenition  in  the  Bombay  Karndtak.    Mr.  Cbrystal  thinks  that  since 

he  Act  has  been  stopped,  there  has  been  no  noticeable  increase  in 

vlalteration.     The  American  Dh^rwiir  has   declined  in  staple  and 

loflt  its  ailkiness,  but  this  he  thinks  is  due  not  to  more  mixing  bnt 

to  deterioration  in  the  American  seed.    In  1880-81   the  area  under 

Aoierican  cotton  fell   to  77,121,  aud  the  area  under  local  cotton 

row  to  +39,251.     In  1881-82  the  area  under  American  cotton  rose 

to  138,790,  and  the  area  under  local  cotton  fell  to  396,396  acres. 
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In  1882-83,  the  area  nnder  American  cotton  further  rose  to  145,397, 
and  the  area  under  local  cotton  fell  to  375,070  acres. 

The  followiug  Uible  gives  the  areas  under  American   and  local 
cotton  during  the  forty-one  years  ending  1882-83  : 
Dhdnodr  CvUon  Area,  184S-JSSX^ 
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1M.S37 

17H,4I1 

1«S,U7 

I«4,fl01 

lfl7,M0 

ITtl.tW 

201,578 

233,086 

SS3.Slfi 

2S1.07B 

t^l.lH 

tttooa 

2tO.MO 
tOtHI 

iiM,m 

UZ,UO 
214,  W8 

250,846 
3M,4M 
100, 4B1 
307,003 

An«t. 

1^,244 
17«I,»M 
186,1  Stt 
175,717 
I8»,8S3 
190.731 

iot.vtt 

X41.2Se 
!S4,9a 
aS4,UB 
t7B,4« 

3»a.4at 

2;3,acB 
sm.us 

K»,13S 
38S,7aO 
SW,7«ft 

«21,»4« 

42&,478 
414.901 

670,337 

1S4*C4 
ll>il«-t6 

1M6-0B 

i»«7-a8 

IMHIB 
1M9-7D 

wTo-n 

isn-7s 

1S72-7S 

1872-74 

UT4-IS 

1875-70 

187«.n 

1877-78        .J 

U78-79 

1»)9-U 

1B6041 

isn-fi2 

1883^ 

AeruL 

899,US 

2«1.943 

117410 

iujim 

114.97 

ii«.n4 
n4.Mi 

S8»,296 

44,024 
1VS,2T7 
246,210 
141,796 

77.121 
1SS,7S0 

iu,38r 

MSvliO 
1«,I74 
1 00,041 
UI,7SI 
Ul.4» 
IM.UB 
ifttuo 
1Ul,»t 
SIO.ttl 
■U.44» 
«e9.l4» 
ni.343 
212,000 
20,010 
277.300 

ai,4«6 

4JB,U1 

so5,aw 

S7&,0TO 

A«VaL 

nrr.ioi 

4«6J)04 
42l.fi« 
4O0.4N 
4«t.«M 
«lt.MO 
047.2U 
500,001 
0I0.BT8 
514,21.7 

«as,40« 

40^*4 

Mo.oai 

14IJ04 

40b,fin 

47D.4M 
470.1  U 
010,072 
534.180 
590,407 

GABnKNSare  found  chiefly  in  Bankdpur,  Hnngnl,  Karaj^,  Kod, 
and  RAnebennur  whoro  irrigation  is  abundant  and  cosy.  The  best 
gardens  aro  below  the  large  reservoirs.  They  are  feuced  with 
f^uHva,  lime,  and  othor  fruit  trees,  and  contain  augarcano,  cocoa 
and  betel  palma,  and  betol  vino.  During  the  greater  part  of  most 
years  the  gardens  draw  a  plentiful  su|>ply  of  water  from  the 
reservoir.  The  supply  is  also  helped  by  the  soaking  of  water 
through  tho  pond  bottom  iu to  the  gardens.  To  help  this  soaking 
holes  are  dug  a  few  feet  deep,  and,  if  the  reservoir  fails,  the  water  is 
scooped  out  of  the  hutoit  by  shallow  baskets  culled  ffutiaa  which  are 
swung  through  tho  well  and  carry  a  bosket  full  of  water  to  a  I    ~ 

high  enough  to  let  it  run  into  al!  tho  small  channels.     Mmnrgur „ 

crops  and  watered  dry  crops  as  well  as  rioe  aro  often  grown  in  tho 
gardens  as  change  crops  after  sugarcane  or  after  the  betel  vino  is 
removod,  to  give  the  soil  fresh  vigour.  Some  gardens  with  a  poor 
water-supply  grow  only  minor  crops.  Except  in  parts  of  Knd  the 
bettor  garaon  crops  are  grown  with  much  care  and  labour.  In  tho 
slovenly  gardens  of  Kod,  in  one  comer  betel  vines  are  mixed 
with  a  plantation  of  young  hotel  palins.  Between  tho  rows 
of  betel  vines  and  perhaps  in  other  parts  of  the  gai-den  are  a  few 
]ilantain  trees,  and,  scattered  about  with  Httlo  regard  to  regular 
planting  are  thirty  to  sixty  cocoa  palms.  The  rest  of  tho  garden  iB 
altogetlier  untilled,  or  is  perhaps  sown  with  crops  which  would 
grow  nearly  as  well  in  a  field  as  in  a  garden,  but  which  have 
the  merit  of  hardiness  and  of  requiring  littlo  care.  The  chief 
garden  crops  aro  the  betel  vine,  plantain,  betel  paJni,  cocoa  palm, 
and  mulberry. 
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Tho  Betel  Viae  efehullc  (K.)  ot  pan  (M.)  Piper  betel,  a  perennial, 
ia  the  chief  garden  produce.  It  ia  planted  liy  cuttings.  As  it  is  a 
creeper,  long  thin  qoick-growing  trees  generally  rui^iji^  hallvals,  and 
chavgackis  are  »ct  close  beside  it  for  the  vino  to  train  on.  The  vine 
wants  manure  three  or  four  times  during  the  year,  and,  to  succeed 
well,  roust  bo  watered  every  eighth  day  and  still  oftener  during  the 
first  year.  The  vino  begins  to  boar  leaves  in  the  third  year  and  yields 
n  crop  every  third  month.  An  acre  of  land  contains  upwards  of  two 
thousand  plants.  Leaves  are  gathered  for  four,  five,  sir,  and  some- 
times seven  years  when  the  vines  die  and  are  dug  up,  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  on  which  they  have  been  trained  affording  vegetable 
manure  to  yonng  plantains  and  their  wood  being  used  for  fuel. 
After  a  crop  of  betel  vino  the  garden  is  deeply  dug  all  over. 
According  to  some  accounts  it  lies  fallow  for  a  whole  year  and  is  then 
planted  with  sugarcane ;  after  the  sugarcane  it  enjoys  another  year 
of  fallow,  whenthebetel  vine  is  again  planted  or  instead  of  it  plantains. 
According  to  others  sugarcane  is  plantedimmediately  after  the  ground 
h&s  been  cleared  of  the  betel  vino  and  has  been  well  dug,  ploughed, 
and  levelled ;  then  one  year  of  fallow  succeeds  the  cane,  and  the 
fallow  is  followed  by  plantains  or  betel  vine,  or,  before  these,  by 
a  crop  of  chillies  or  a  dry-crop.  Most  of  the  betel  leaves  are  used 
in  the  distnct,  the  rest  are  sent  to  Belgaum.  Except  to  men  of 
means  the  betel  vine  is  not  a  paying  crop  as  the  heavy  expense  of 
two  years  of  planting,  manuring  and  watering  has  to  be  met  before 
there  is  any  return. 

Plantains  bdlegidu  (K.)  or  ImI  (M.)  Mnsa  sapientam  yield  only  one 
crop.  The  trees  are  then  cut  down,  bat  new  shoots  spring  from  the 
roots  which  are  transplanted  and  set  in  a  small  pit  with  manure  earth 
and  dry  leaves  and  well  watered  every  eighth  day.  They  arc  planted 
in  lines  four  to  five  foot  apart,  bear  fruif,  in  the  second  year,  and  are 
then  cut  down.  In  some  cases  plantains  are  followed  by  a  year's 
rest  and  the  year's  rest  by  betel-vine. 

Betel  Palma*  ad^cltfidu  (K.)  or  eupdrl  (M.)  Areca  catechu  are 
getnenUly  scattered  among  the  betel  vines.  When  planted  by  thera- 
s^ros,  an  acre  of  land  holds  over  six  hundred  palms.  The  palm 
appears  above  ground  six  months  after  tho  nut  has  been  planted. 
If  cared  for  and  freely  watered,  at  first  twice  and  afterwards  once  a 
monthf  the  betel  palm  bears  fruit  in  eight  years;  otherwise  it  does 
nut  bc^in  to  bear  fur  ten  or  oven  twelve  years.  It  continues  to 
bear  yearly  for  fifty  to  seventy-five  years.  The  nuts  are  taken  from 
_tho  tree  between  October  and  December. 

Cocoa  Palms  tengui^idit  (K.)  ndriel  (M.)  Cocoa  nucifcrabear  when 
*  ten  to  twenty  years  old.     If  manured  and  waterwl,  at  first  twice  and 
»tt«rwards  once  a  month,  they  generally  bear  in  their  twelfth  year 
|ADd  continue  bearing  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

The  Mulberry  hiia  (K.)  iiU  (M.)  Moms  indica  is  found  in  many 
native  gardens  grown  sometimes  as  a  hedge  plant  and  sometimes  for 
l^eir small  and  pleasant  fruit     They  seem  to  have  been  introduced 
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some  sixty  years  ago  when  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  grow  silk.* 
lu  1823  Mr.  Babor  tlie  Collector  iuiroduced  worma  Erom  Maisur 
into  the  Bombay  Karnatak,  first  at  the  DhArw^r  juil,  and  afterwards 
among  a  few  Musalmans  near  DhArwAr,  Hubli,  and  other  towns. 
These  persons  were  granted  seven  years*  leases  and  were  given 
advaDCea  of  cash.  The  attempt  to  grow  silk  was  so  far  saccessful 
that  in  1827  a  package  of  DbArwar  silk  was  sent  to  England.  Tho 
ship  which  carried  it  was  wrecked  and  the  sample  damaged.  The 
Court  of  Directors  repurted  that  bad  the  parcel  been  in  a  Bound 
state  the  raw  silk  would  have  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
shillings  a  ponnd.  In  1833  Dr.  Lush,  who  at  that  time  waa  ia 
charge  of  the  DhirwAr  cotton  expenments,  reported  that  the  people 
among  whom  the  worms  were  distribatod  had  each  one  or  two 
acres  of  land  under  the  mulberry.  The  outturn  was  a  few  mans 
of  silk  for  local  use  which  in  the  HubH  market  sold  at  14a.  to  16a. 
the  pound  (Rs.  3^-4  the  ser).  In  1842  aboat  four  hundred  pounda 
of  a  very  inferior  silk  was  made.  In  1843  at  Dharwnr  there  were 
200  mulberry  trees  and  25,000  bushes,  besides  10,820  bushes  in 
the  jail  garden.  About  272  pounds  of  silk  worth  £50  (Rs.  600) 
were  made  by  the  people  and  144  pounds  worth  £3G  (Rs.  360) 
were  made  by  the  prisoners.  In  1848  after  inquiry  the  attempts  to 
grow  the  mulberry  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  silk  industry 
wore  stopped.  In  18155  silk  expmmcnts  wore  revived  at  DhdrwAr 
by  Dr.  Mackenzie  the  jail  superiuteudent.  In  the  .sixteen  months 
ending  September  18ti9  the  jail  produced  nearly  eleven  ponndsof 
raw  silk  worth  about  I6tf.  (Rs.  8)  a  pound.  A  comparison  of  the 
results  of  the  last  six  with  the  first  ten  months  of  the  period 
showed  marked  improvement  in  the  weight  of  the  cocoons  and  aa 
advance  from  6"7  to  8"7  in  the  proportion  of  silk  to  total  weight. 
Dr.  Mackenzie  thought  the  improvement  was  due  to  the  greater 
attention  which  had  been  paid  to  the  food  of  the  worms,  to  regn- 
larity  in  feeding  them,  to  the  airiness  and  brightness  of  their 
rooms,  and  to  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  the  temperature  varying 
more  than  from  85"  to  90°.  The  worma  were  fed  on  mulberry 
bushes  cob  down  at  the  beginning  of  each  monsoon  and  not  allowed 
to  grnw  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  worm  bred  has 
not  been  identified.  From  Dr.  Mackenzie's  description  it  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Bengal  multivoltinos ;  ite  total  course  is 
given  at  55  J  days.  In  1872  besides  the  jail  experiment  there  vaa 
a  small  mulberry  plantation  which  turned  out  a  fair  supply  of 
cocoons.  During  1873-74  the  mulberry  plants  throve  well  without 
watering,  and  though  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  from  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber 1873  to  the  beginning  of  April  1874,  the  bushes  continued  with- 
out watering  fresh  and  healthy  and  threw  out  a  constant  supply  of 
leaves  enough  to  feed  a  considerable  number  of  silk  worms.  In  1873 
samples  of  raw  silk,  the  result  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  trial,  were  sent  to 
experts  in  Glasgow,  London,  andFrance.  Their  opinions  and  sup-gea- 
tions  were  closely  alike.  The  thread  was  bright  in  colour  and 
had  good  nerve;  it  had  been  much  spoiled  by  bad  reeling.    The 
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liigliest  valae  of  the  sample  was  12s.  (Rs.  G)  tbe  pound  ;  baJ  it  beeu 
properly  reeled  it  wunld  have  beeu  worth  £1  4.i.  to  £1  5s.  [R9.  12-12J) 
the  pound.  The  experts  considered  that  the  snmple  showed  that 
Bombay  wa.*;  in  a  bettor  position  for  growing  silk  thau  Calcutta.  In 
April  187'i,  Dr.  Mackenzie,  while  uolicing  these  favourable  opinione, 
wrote  to  tbo  Bombay  Government  that  successfulsilk  growing  in 
DhArwdr  would  depend  entirely  on  Karopoan  suporrision,  and  that 
he  found  on  luquiry  that,  even  at  the  highest  rates  fixed  by  the 
European  experts,  there  wonid  always  be  a  demand  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  in  Bangalur,  and  elsewhere  for  sucb  silk  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  sending  the  prodaoe  to  Europe.  The  Bombay' 
(jovernment  cou&idorc»d  that  the  cliraato  and  soil  of  Dharwav  were 
well  suited  for  silk  growiug  and  that  Dr.  Mackenzie's  experiments 
gare  n  fair  hope  of  success.  They  directed  bim  to  continue  hi.s 
operations  with  jail  labour  and  to  plant  a  plot  outside  the  jail  with 
mulberry,  and  granted  him  £50  (Rs.  500)  for  sundry  expenses 
connected  with  the  trial.'  In  1876  experiments  were  made  to  rear 
the  t&sar  silk-worm,  but  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  silk  cocoons 
■;')t'ii«ed  no  important  result  was  noted.  Cotton  has  for  the  most 
pi.  ■■  driven  out  silk.  aud.  in  Mr.  Robertson's  opinion^  water  is  too 
far  below  the  snrface  for  irrigated  mulberry  tillage  to  pay. 

In  May  1873  Mr.  E.  P.  Robertson,  C.S.,  then  Collector  of  Dhar- 

wir,  asked  the  sanction  of  Government  to  start  an  oxperimental 

liarm    near  the   villages  uf  Kavahir  and    Lakhmauhalli  about  five 

ailes  south   of   Dbarwar.     The  farm  was    to  be  started  on  about 

seventy-seven  acres  and  to  be  gradually  extended  to  two  hundred 

ftcres.     Government  gave  their  sanction  and  Mr.  Shearer  who  since 

1866   had    conducted   the   cotton    experiments    in    Dh^rnilr   was 

"'"intedits  superintendent.     The  land  was  obtained  with  some 

.<  :<i<  ulty,  and  late  in  the  season  Mr.  Shearer  began  work   in  29^ 

acres  of  laud  divided  into  seven  plots.     The  laud  was  broken  with 

a  plough  and  grubber  that  had  been  sent  out  by  the  late  Marq[uis 

of  Tweeddnle  through    the  Secretary  of  State.     This  machine  was 

bttfied  on  the  wheel  and  lever  principle.     It  had  been  planned  by 

«od  made  under  the  supor^nBion  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Tweeddnle 

whenOovernor  of  Madras  (I8t2-1848).  It  was  worked  with  one  or  two 

pairs  of  bullocks  and  though  as  light  to  work  for  the  same  depth  as 

the  country  plough  it  had  several  advantages.     When  once  set  on  a 

ttratght  furrow  it  needed  no  holding.     It  turned  out  a  furrow  each 

lime  while  the  country  plough  merely  displaces  the  soil  on  each  aide 

nd  gencndly  leaves  a  ridge  altogether  unploughed  ;  it  could  be  used 

,  Boil  moderately  dry  and  could  be  regulated  to  depth  and  breadth 

>  suit  the  bullock's  strength,  while  the  country  plough  cannot  bo 

Morked  in  a  too  moist  and  heavy  soil.     The  English  plough  fell  into 

diasBe    because  its  repair  required  more  skilled  labour  than  the 

ordinary  field  tools.   During  the  season  the  farm  was  increased  to  1 1)3 

I  *creg.     The  cotton  crop  was  a  success,  the  acre  yield  varying  from 

sitteen    to   seventy-five    pounds   uf    clean    American,    and    from 

seventy    to    154   pounds   of   clean    local    cotton.      Want  of    rain 
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was  the  main  cnnse  of  some  of  the  smallest  yields  of  American 
cotton.  Besides  cobton,  a  fine  crop  of  sugarcane  waa  obtained 
where  the  native  growers  had  repeatedly  failed,  and  successful 
attempts  mere  made  to  get  a  market  oil  from  stinflower.  The  total 
cost  durinj?  1874-75  amounted  to  £166  (Rs.  ItioOJ  and  the  receipts 
to  £80  (Rs.  800),  or  a  working  loss  of  £85  (Ra.8&0).  In  1875-76 
the  area  of  the  farm  was  raised  to  1U9  acres  all  acquired  at  a  cost 
of  £760  {Ha.  7600)  and  the  number  of  pints  was  niised  from  seven 
to  nine.  These  nine  plots  were  suwu  with  food-grains,  greens, 
cotton,  safflower,  and  sunHower.  The  rains  set  tn  aa  usual  and  the 
crops  promised  wpU  till  August  when  the  weather  became  unususJIy 
dry.  Occasional  showers  helped  the  crops  till  October  when  cat- 
ting winds  joined  with  the  drought  destroyed  all  hope  of  a  good 
yield.  Still  some  crops  did  fairly,  but  the  failure  of  tne  cotton  and 
to  great  extent  of  the  wheat  and  gram  reduced  the  outturn  to  16«. 
(Rs.  8)  the  acre.  Peruvian  guano  was  applied  to  half  an  acre  aown 
with  potatoes  and  the  result  was  a  yield  of  nearly  one  ton  which  realized 
£5  16«.  (Rs.  58).  The  total  working  charges  including  assesameul 
were  £179  (Ra.  1790)  and  the  total  net  loss  was  £8o  (Rs.  850).  In 
1870-77,  the  famine  year,  the  wheat  crop,  which  is  generally  sown 
after  the  first  burst  of  the  north-east  monsoon  in  October,  was  very 
hurriedly  pntin,  ils  it,  was  fciired  that,  by  delay,  the  scanty  supply  of 
moisture  in  the  ground  might  be  lost.  In  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Navalur  the  seed  came  np  well,  but  the  easterly  winds  dried  up  the 
half-nioistoned  soil.  The  wheat  straw  grew  stunted  and  weak,  and 
the  grain  was  very  light,  some  fields  barely  yielding  as  madias  the 
seed  sown.  Cotton  sowing  began  about  the  middle  of  August  but 
the  crop  was  never  promising.  The  sowings  of  American  cotton  in 
three  fields  kept  remarkably  free  from  blight  but  they  were  weak  and 
stunted.  Theyicid  from  two  of  the  fields  was  extremely  ligbt ;  in  fact 
the  cotton  crop  of  the  village  was  almost  a  failure.  The  income 
amounted  to  £150  Hs.  (Rs.  1  oO-l-).  In  consequence  of  these  repeated 
failures  the  farm  was  closed  from  the  1st  of  October  1877. 

Blights  arc  rare  and  never  so  widespread  as  to  affect  the  general 
harvest.  Cotton  occasionally  Buffei-s  from  mildew,  and  the  grain  crops 
are  often  damage<i  by  insetrt-s,  niLs,  and  Irxuists.  The  earliest  recorded 
failure  of  min  in  thu  wliole  country  south  of  the  Narbada  is  the 
great  Durga  Devi  famine,  which  began  in  139G  and  is  said  to  have 
lusted  nearly  twelve  years.  This  famine  was  caused  by  the  total 
want  of  seasonable  rain.  Almost  no  revenue  was  recovered  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  died.'  In  1423  no  rain  full  and  there 
was  a  grievous  famine  throughout  the  Deccau  and  the  Karniitak; 
Inultitudesof  cattle  died  from  want  of  water.  Ahmad  Shah  Bahmani 
(1419-1431)  increased  the  pay  of  his  troops  and  opened  public  stores 
of  grain  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  In  1424  there  was  again  a  failure 
of  rain  and  tlie  country  was  much  disturbed.'  The  years  147!  and 
1473  are  described  as  sea.sons  of  exceptional  distress.  No  rain  fell 
and  no  crops  were  sown  for  two  years.  Many  died  and  many  left 
the  country.    In  the  third  year,  when  rain  at  last  fell,  scarcely 
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auy  one  was  left  tu  till  the  laud.'  In  1 790  the  mai'ch  of  the  Manitlils 
uoder  Paraabur^tu  Bhau  through  DhArwarto  Maisufwasaccompanied 
by  such  devastation, 'that  on  its  lutiirn  from  Alai^ur  the  victorious 
army  almost  perished  from  want  o£  food.  lu  1701-02  there  was  a 
terrible  famine,  the  result  of  a  series  of  bad  years  heightened  by  the 
depredations  caused  by  the  Manithas  under  Parashurim  Bhau.  'llie 
distress  soems  to  havo  been  j^reat  in  Hubli,  Oainbal,  and  Kalghatgi, 
where  the  jieople  were  reduced  to  feeding  ou  leaves  aud  berries,  and 
women  and  children  were  sold.  In  Dnmbal  tho  rains  failed  for 
twelve  years  and  fur  three  years  there  was  uo  tillage.  From  tho 
number  of  unbttried  dead  the  famiac  is  remembered  iis  Dogi 
iSdra  or  the  Skull  Famine.  The  distressed  were  said  to  havo 
been  relieved  by  the  rich.  Beyond  seizing'  some  stores  of  grain 
at  Hubli  the  Peshwn's  government  seem  to  have  done  nothing.  At 
Dambal  grain  was  sold  at  two  and  a  half  pounds  the  rupee.*  In 
1701  between  the  23itl  of  April  and  the  0th  of  3Iay,  the  rupee  price 
of  rica  was  six  pounds  (3  pakka  shern)  at  Karur,  Ranebennur,  Moti- 
bennor,    Hiveri,    ShAhauur,    Kailkunda,   Hubli,  and  DhArwar;  of 

S'sm  six  ponnds  (3  jtakka  thers)  at  K&rur,   Motibennoi',  Hubli,  and 
h&rw&r,  and  eight  pounds  (4  pafcka  ith**rs)  atHaveri,  Shih&uur  and 
Kailkunda;  and  of  Indian  millet  eight  pounds  {4-  pakka  sherit)  at 
Kirur,  Rjinebemmr,  Motibeunur,  Hiveri,  Hubli  and  Dharwar,  and 
leu  pounds  (5  pokkn  ahers)  at  SbilhAnur  and  Katlkunda.^    Tho  1802-3 
famine  was  not  so  much  due  to  tho  irregularity  of  the  season  as  tu 
the  ravages  of  war.     The  season  was  a  fair  one  and  the  harvest  would 
have  been  good  but  for  the  disturbed  state  of  tho  country  which 
prevented  much   land    being   sown    and   for   the  ruiu   caused  by 
rendh&H     ravage*.       The     famine    lasted    for    a   year    and    the 
distress  wiks  ilceponed  by  large  uumbers  of  starving  people  pouring 
into  the  di.^trict  from   Paudhaipur  and  Bijipnr.      On   their  way 
through  Bijipur  people  could  find  neither  food  nor  water.     Their 
state  on  reaching  IJliArwdr   was   deplorable,   aud,   without  either 
shelter  or  food,  they  laid  themselves  down  and  died    in  numbers 
among  the  bushes  which  then  grew  round  the  fort.      From  the  num- 
bers of  destitute  who  came  into  the  district  and  from  the  widespread 
disEresa,  this  famine  is  remembered  as  Bi/ihi  Bdru  or  the  Ten-ible 
Famine.     Thousands  of  dead  strewed  the  roads.     Probably  from  the 
number  of  unburied  bones,  but,  according  tu  the  local  story  because 
in  their  agony  the  dying  beat  their  heads  together,  this,  like  the 
17ftl-02  famine,  was  called  Dfxji  ifara  or  the  Skull  Famine.    Grain  is 
Mid  to  have snld at  17ito'21  punuds  (6-G  sers)  tho  rupee.    In  Hubli 
Uhcrich  headed  by  Cliiutamanrfio  Patvardhan  helped  the  poor.     The 
rtshwa's  government  seem  to  have  afforded  no  relief.*    Between  180 1 
Aad18:)2  two  partial  faminesarerecorded.  in  I814andin  1324.    The 
1814  famine  is  known  as  the  BUaghi  Bdra  or  Drought  Famine.     It  is 
«"d  lo  have  been  deepened  by  the  disturbed  state  o£  the  country,  and 
*pp<iruntly  was  serious  only  in  Dambal.     Tt  ia-sted  two  months  during 
wbich  grain  sold  at  twenty-four  pouada(7  (t/w  ra)the  rupee.     In  1824 
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anutlier  sfaurt  two  mootbt)  famine  is  recorded,  when  graio  sold  at 
forty-two  pounds  (12  ghers)  tbo  rupee.  It  is  atlnbatod  to  failure  of 
rain  and  seems  to  have  extended  to  Belgauiu.  In  1832  local  failure 
of  rain  and  the  immigration  of  destitute  people  from  the  country 
north  of  the  Krishna  caused  great  scarcity  all  over  the  district. 
The  price  of  gvRm  varied  from  24|  pounds  (7  shem)  in  Hubli  to  31| 
pounds  (9  iherg)  in  Dambal,aad  in  Dambal  some  of  the  poorest  were 
reduced  to  eating  grass.  The  rich  in  Hubli,  headed  by  Appdrio 
Lokhande,  subscnbed  for  the  relief  of  !he  poor,  aud  tiovernmeuL 
remitted  the  grain  tolls.  Mr.  Elliot,  the  Collector,  issued  an  order 
forbidding  for^talling  and  rcgrating,  and  requiring  the  dealers  to 
bring  their  grain  into  the  market.  Ponds  and  other  useful  works 
were  begun  to  provide  labour  for  the  poor. 

In  1866  the  district  waa  again  visited  by  famine,  the  rosnlfc  of 
a  succession  of  bad  seasons.  Tbuugh  the  I'ains  set  iu  late  a  fair 
harvest  was  looked  for  until  August,  when  rain  held  off  and 
grain  became  both  dear  and  scarce.  People  who  had  stores  of 
grain  were  unwilling  to  part  with  them.  The  distress  waa  most 
severe  in  Navalgund,  Kon,  and  Dambal.  In  Dambal  the  distress 
was  not  the  result  of  ono  year's  bad  harvest,  but  of  a  continual 
failure  of  crops  for  some  three  or  four  years.  Many  were  reduced 
to  beggary  and  still  more  left  their  homes  in  search  of  food, 
many  with  the  object  of  returning  when  bettor  times  came,  and 
a  few  with  the  object  of  never  returning.  On  the  other  huud, 
there  was  a  largo  inHux  of  people  from  Bolgimui,  Bij(i|)ur,  and 
Belari.  At  the  end  of  September  heavy  aud  continued  rain  saved 
the  crops.  To  afford  relief  to  the  sufferers  works  not  requiring 
skilled  labour  were  begun  in  the  Dharwdr,  Navalgund,  Kon,  and 
Oadag  sub-divisions.  A  special  famine-works  grant  of  £4000 
(Bs.  40,000)  was  made  by  Grovernment  from  local  funds,  and  £350 
(Rs.  3oOU)  from  Imperial  funds.  A  sspecial  gnint  of  £oOOO 
(Be.  50,000)  was  also  given  for  the  impi»ovement  nf  the  high  road 
from  Tegor  by  DhArwAr  to  Harihar,  and  an  advance  of  £1600 
(Rs.  16,000)  was  promised  to  the  Dh&rwar  muiUL-ipality  to  improve 
a  large  reservoir  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Considerable  numbers 
of  the  poor  thus  founi"!  employment  for  several  months,  until  the 
harvest  was  gathered,  which  the  timely  Jute  rains  of  September  and 
October  saved.  The  old  aud  iufirin,  who  could  not  work,  were  fed  by 
private  charily  at  Dhiirwnr,  Hubli,  Novalgund,  Nsrgnnd,  Anuigeri, 
Bas^pnr,  Bhadrapur,  Gadag,  Damlial,  Kiirajgi,  Hfiveri,  Devihosur, 
and  Ron.'  By  December  distress  had  disappeared.  The  harvest, 
especially  the  grain  harvest,  was  the  best  reaped  for  several  seasons. 
At  Dhdrwar  the  rvipcc  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  twenty-one  in 
September  to  seventy-three  pounds  in  December  (6-21  tihera) ;  of 
millet  from  eighteen  to  sixty-eight  pounds  (5|  •  194 '''ff***);  *Jid  of 
poor  rice  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-nine  pounds  (6-  lli  ahers). 

The  scanty  and  still  more  the  ill-timed  i-ainfallof  1870, 13'81  inchea 
compared  with  an  average  of  2630,  led  to  failure  of  crops  and  disti-esa 
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amountiiig  to  faiiiino  over  about  two-thirds  of  the  districfc.i  The  north 
aud  east  suffered  tho  most.  In  nddition  to  the  failure  of  the  early 
crops,  September  aud  October  (lli70)  passed  with  only  a  few  showers, 
and  very  littloof  the  lato  crop  were  sown.  With  high  grain  pritjca, 
ludiau  millet  at  16^  instead  of  forty-tliree  pounds,  and  with  little 
deinnnd  for  field  work,  mnnbera  of  the  poorer  cla^iiea  fell  into  distress. 
'I'he  need  for  (lovernmeut  help  bogau  early  in  Scptemhor,  when  relief 
workH  were  opened  aud  paid  for  out  of  loeal  funds.  In  the  hob 
months  of  1877  (March  to  June),  with  rising  prices,  the  diatru8S 
grew  keener  and  more  widespread.  The  failure  of  rain  in  July 
and  Aug'ust  caused  great  anxiety  and  suffering,  which  wore  removed 
by  the  timely  aud  copious  rainfall  of  September  aud  October.  The 
condition  of  the  people  rapidly  impraved,  and  by  tho  end  of  October 
distress  had  disapjveared.  At  the  close  of  November  tho  demand 
for  special  Government  help  had  ceased. 

The  following  details  show,  month  by  month,  tho  state  of  the 
district  and  the  measure.s  taken  to  relieve  tho  destitute.  In  September 
I87«>  as  the  rain  still  hold  off,  except  in  tho  we.st  and  in  lands  which 
could  Ihj  watvred,  the  early  crops  |)urished.  Grain  prices  rose, ^'mr* 
being  uold  nt  Ron,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  at  thirty-two 
pounds  ihe  nipee.  Water  was  growing  .scarco  and  fodder  was  difHcult 
to  procure.  Owing  to  tho  want  oC  i-uin  tho  fields  could  not  be 
p!^[.rtred  for  the  cold-weather  crops,  and,  early  in  tho  month,  the 
ii.-ii;and  for  work  became  general,  and  many  of  the  poorer  classes 
left  the  difttrict.  To  give,  employment  to  the  destitute,  the  digging 
of  the  Navalgnnd  lake,  and  tho  making  of  the  Dambal-Hesrur  raid, 
were  started.  About  the  close  of  the  month,  a  fall  of  rain,  2*9  inches 
in  Dharwar,  21-1  in  Navalgund,  25  in  Kod,  and  15  in  Karajgi,  did 
moch  good  to  what  scanty  early  crops  were  standing.  Elsewbore, 
Lrh  the  fall  wan  lighter,  tho  people  wore  enrouraged  to  sow  late 
._-,  and  drinking  water  became  available  in  many  places  whore 
it  was  urgently  wanted,  la  spito  of  this  relief,  the  demand  for 
employment  continued  general.  Octtjlwr  jmssed  with  only  a  few 
nhfjwers.  In  Ron  and  Dhiirwar,  where  the  fall  was  good,  lato  crops 
A.  re  sown,  but  the  early  crops  everywhere  grew  worso,  and  cotton^ 
T-  !i.-re  it  was  aown,  waa  East  perishiug.  Jinin  prices  i-oso  to  about 
:\  ;  ly  pounds  the  rupee,  and  in  DbarwAr,  Knmjgi,  and  Ga<Iagniany 
,jijuier8  refused  to  sell.  Besides  the  want  of  graiu,  there  was  in  soma 
CC8  great  scarcity  of  drinking  water  and  fodder.  Local  fund 
tks  gavo  employment  to  many  of  the  dustitute,  and  others,  eapo- 
ri»Uy  in  Ranobenuur  aud  Gadag,  were  supjx^rted  by  tho  well-to-do, 
'Ihi  tho  I7lh,  GovernmtMit  placed  a  sum  of  £2500  (Rs.  ^5,000)  at 
U«f  Collector's  disposal  for  charirablo  relief-  In  November  little 
Run  fell,  and  there  was  no  improvement  in  the  crops.  People  took 
tlwir  cattle  and  left  in  large  numbers  for  the  KAoara  forests.  There 
|»M  groat  Rnfferiiig  especially  in  Ron  whoj-e  many  villages  were 
[Jt'serted.  Fixldcr  and  water  were  scai'ce,  and,  especially  in  the 
I  '*wth,  large  numbers  of  cattle  died.     In  spite  of  grain  imports  from 
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.Slioliptir,^'nm  rose  from  thirty  to  13  J  pouods,  Aud,  lliough  the 
harvesting  of  tho  early  crops  in  the  western  sub-<liiHRiona  gave  a 
gooJ  denl  of  etuploymeutj  the  daily  number  ou  relief  works  rose  from 
•iOOO  to  21,361.  Of  10,005,  tho  average  daily  number  for  the  mootb, 
8210  wero  able-bodied,  expected  to  do  a  full  day's  work  and 
supcriuteuded  by  ordinary  public  works  oSicera,  and  1795  were  agod 
or  feeble  expected  to  do  two-thirds  of  a  day's  work  and  supcriutcnded 
by  mamlittdiirs  and  assistant  collectors.*  December  passed  without 
rain  and  wi  tli  no  cliange  in  crop  prospects.  Harvest  work  in  the  west 
was  uearly  over,  aud,  though  some  were  coming  back  disabled  by  the 
climate,  people  and  cattle  continued  to  move  iu  large  numbers  to  tho 
west  of  the  district  and  to   the   Kanara  forests.     Fodder  rose  iu 

f trice  and  in  Navalgund  was  very  scarce.  Gmiu  was  imported  in 
arge  quantities,  the  chief  difficulty  being  the  coat  of  carnage,  cart 
rates  between  Kariviir  aud  Dharwir  hjiving  risen  fro ui  14*.  (Rs.  7) 
to  £1  2».  (Rs.  11).  The  rupee  price  oljvdri  foil  from  fift-een  poands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  nineteen  pounds  about  the  close. 
Late  in  the  month  chuKua  broke  out  in  four  of  the  western 
sub-divisions,  'llie  numbei*s  of  tho  destitute  considerably  increased, 
ou  public  works  from  6210  to  19,432,  against  a  fall  on  civil  works 
from  1795  to  1011. 

In  January  there  was  no  rain  and  no  change  iu  crop  prospects. 
Many  were  returning  unable  to  stand  the  climate,  but  the  migration 
of  people  and  cattle  to  tho  Kauara  forests  and  to  the  western 
sub-diviMons  still  went  on.  The  importation  of  grain  continued, 
jvaH  keeping  fairly  steady  at  eighteen  pounds  the  rupee. 
In  Ron,  Gadag,  and  Navalgund  fodder  was  scarce  and  people  were 
bringing  it  from  the  Nizim's  country.  In  the  north  the  people 
suffered  most  from  want  of  water.  Cart  rates  from  Kilrw&r  to 
DhArwAr,  after  rising  early  in  the  mouth  to  £1  7.'f.  (Rs.  VS\),  fell 
about  the  end  to  £1  (Rs.  10),  and^  to  help  the  traffic,  wells  were 
dug  along  some  of  the  gT'ain  trade  routes.  The  numbers  on  relief 
works  rose,  on  public  works  from  19,432  to  30,396,  against  a 
fall  on  civil  works  from  1011  to  792.  Tliero  wore  184  persons 
on  charitable  relief.  February  passed  without  rain  aud  with  no 
change  iu  crop  prospects.  There  was  much  movement  among  the 
people.  Upwards  of  20,000  passed  west,  while  many,  some  of  them 
belonging  to  BijApur,  came  back  from  Kanara  aud  Belari.  In  spite 
of  large  grain  importations,  j\)dn  rose  fi-om  1S|  to  l7i  pounds 
the  rupee.  Fodder  was  extremely  scarce.  In  parts  of  Gadag  cattle 
were  fed  on  tximb  tree  leaves,  aud  largo  quantities  of  rice  straw 
were  brought  from  Kanara,  Cholera  continued  prevalent.  The 
numbers  on  public  works  fell  from  30,396  to  26,973,  against  a  rise 
on  civil  works  from  792  to  14S1  ;  on  charitable  relief  they  ro,se  from 
18+ to  257.  ITie  fall  on  public  works  and  the  rise  on  civil  works 
was  because  the  people  left  the  public  works  owing  to  cholera,  and. 
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losinji^  CMuditiou  from  want  of  food,  had  to  be  tiikpn  into  relief 
kitchens  nnd  on  to  civil  worka.  On  the  14tb,  to  help  the  grain  tmflic, 
grass  WHS  brought  to  Gad:^  at  Government  expense.     In  March  no 
rain  fell.     Many    inimigninlH  from   Bijftpur  and  elsewhere  left   tbo 
diatrictf  and  emigrants  to  the   K^nara  forests  came  back  with  their 
cattle.     AboQt  the  end  of  the  month  cart  rates  between  Karwarund 
Dh&rwiir  rose  to  £1  6».    (Rs.  13).     This  greatly  crippled  the  grain 
tnule   and  the  nipeo  price  of  jvdn  rose  from    ISJt  to  I G^  pounds. 
Cholera  was  preralentand  increasing.     The  numbers  of  the  destitute 
rose,  on  public  works  from  26,973  to  29,712,  on  civil  works  from 
1481  to  2385,  and  on  charitable  relief  from  257  to  767.     Dnriug  the 
latter  part  of  April  there  was  an  average  rainfall  over  the  district  of 
2"01  inches.   People  continued  to  move  abontin  large  numbers.  Some 
of  tiiem  were  strangers  from  Belari,  Bijapur,  and   Bangalur;  others 
vero   DhirwAr  people  on  their  way  back  from  the  Kdoai-a  forests 
Ploughing  was  orerywhere  in  proy;rees.     In  some  parts  of  DharwAr, 
Karajfp,andRjiuebennur,  haragu  Panicum  miliaceum,  ?mmt)tPanicum 
italicum,  nave  Panicum  miliare,  and  other  fast-growing  crops  were 
sown.     For  a  time  the  cart  rates  from   Kannra  to  Dhdrwar  fell  to 
£1  48.  (Rs.  12).     Soon  after,  as  tlie  Dhirwilr  bullocks  were  engaged 
in   field  work,    carriage  was   difficult  to   get,   and    cart-hire    from 
DhirwAr  to  KarwiSr  rose  to  £1  12*.  (Rs.  J 6),  and  further  cheeked 
the   import  of  grain.     The  rupee  price  uf  jmiri  roso     from  sixteen 
pounds  at  the  beginning  to  fifteen  pounds  about  the   cIo.se  of  the 
month.      Cholera,   though  very  suvero  in  Kaighatgi,  was  decreas- 
ing.    The   immigi*ants  found  employment    in    large    numbers  on 
the  relief  works.     Relief  houses,   where    the   infirm  poor  wore  fod 
twico  a  day,  were  oiwned  over  the  greater  part  of  the  district.     The 
numbers  on  relief  rose,  on  public  works  from  29,712  to  38,999,  on 
civil  works  from  2385  to  SOOS,  and    on  charitable  relief  from  707  to 
I9S9.      Uu  the    l'4th,  a   further  sum  of   £1000   (Rs.  10,000)  was 
placed   at  the  Collector's  disposal  for  charitable  relief.     In  May  a 
[?nod    deal  of   rain    fell.     Except  in    the   oast   and   north,   sowing 
•  :i-tion3  went  on  i-apidly.    1  n  the  west  tbe  haragu  and  other  qnick- 
^;iL.ivuig  orops,  which  had  been  sown  in  April,  were  in  good  condiiiun. 
in  Dhilrw^r,  Kaighatgi,  Bankdpur,  and  H&ugal,  rice,  and  at  Munddrgi 
in  Gadag  bfi/ri  and  jli'dri  were  being  sown.     I'eoplo  from    Bijapur 
Kod    the  eastern  sub-divisions  were  moying  west,  tempted  by   the 
cheaper  rate  of  grain  and  the  better  supply   of  water;  others  were 
Itoming  into  the  south   of   the  district  from  BeUri  and  Maisur.      In 
llbe  red  soil  districts  green  grass  had  sprung  up.     But  in  the  black 
Willi  fodder  was  still  rising  in  price,   and  no  fodder  but  leaves  and 
vwyold  straw  was  available.     Cart-rates   from  RArwar  to  Dh^rw^r 
Rnelq  £2  (lis.  20),  and  grain   importations  were  very  small.     The 
rapee  price  of  j't'«r»  rose  from  Gftoen  to  fourteen  pounds.     The  people 
wpplementod  their  supply  of  grain    by  tamarind   8ee<l3  and  various 
^Me  herbs,   which  were    largely  sold    in    tho    markets.     Cholera 
wotinued  prevalent,  bnt  was   decreasing.     The  numbers  on  relief 
t^,  on  pnblic  works  from  38,999  to  50,598,  and  on  charitable  relief 
l»m  1989  to  3088.  On  civil  works  there  was  a  fall  from  3003  to  2371 . 
In  June  there  was  an  average   fall  of  about  o'll    inches  of  rain. 
**fgc  numbers  returned    to  their    homes,  in  Bijapur,    Belgaum, 
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Sdtara,  BeUri,  Maisnr,  and  the  Nissani's  country.  The  sowing  of 
tlie  v-urXy  crops  was  jjenpml  escopt  in  soiiie  parts  of  Ron  mnd 
Navalgund,  wucre  but  little  ruin  had  fallen.  The  harvesting  of  the 
quick -growing-  orops  was  begtin  in  Bankfijiur,  Kftrnjgi,  and 
mncbonuur.  At  Mundargi  and  in  the  western  Kub-divisionB.  the  poor 
were  earning  a  little  by  bringing  green  grass  to  market  Cart-ralea 
from  KarwAr  to  Dharwar,  after  rising  in  the  beginning  of  the  mouth 
to  £4  (Us.  40),  fell,  about  the  close,  to  £3  4^.  (Rs.  32).^  So  Iiigb  were 
the  rates  thiit  importation  was  almost  ;it  a  stand.  Jvari  prices  I'oso 
from  12^  to  lOJ  pounds  the  rupee.  The  numbers  ou  relief  ri>80,  on 
public  works  from  50,598  to  53,851,  on  cinl  works  from  2371  to 
3469,  aud  on  charitable  relief  from  3088  to  3300.  July  passed  with 
only  a  few  showers,  chiefly  in  the  west.  The  early  crops  were 
everywhere  withering  and  sowing  operations  kept  back.  In  Hubli» 
Baukapur,  RAnebennur,  Karajgi,  and  Kod  the  quick-growing  crops 
were  harvested.  People  again  began  to  move  from  the  east  west- 
wards. Cart-ratea  from  KfirwAr  to  Uhdrwlir  rose  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  to  £4 16*.  (Rs.48),  the  high  rates  seriously  interfering  with 
grain  importation.  Later  on  men  were  employed  to  draw  carU  at 
the  rate  of  lOx.  (Rs.  5)  for  each  bag  of  grain  brought  from  the  coaat. 
'ITiiH  competition  was  most  useful,  and  cart-ratea  fell  to  £3  4*. 
(Hs.  32).-  Still  jvdfl  prices  rose  from  ten  pounds  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  to  84  pounds  at  the  close.  The  numbers  on  relief  fell 
considerably,  on  public  works  from  63,851  to  21,532,  on  ciril  works 
from  3469  to  2581,  and  on  charitable  relief  from  3300  \a  1487. 
Tliis  fall  was  probably  due  partly  to  the  people's  nuwillingnesa  to 
camp  ont  during  the  rain,  the  lints  provided  being  hardly  evor  water- 
tight, and  partly  to  tho  hope  of  regular  6eld  work.  In  August 
there  was  a  considerable  (lil'83  inches)  but  ill-distributed  fall  of  rain. 
In  the  beginning  of  tho  month  tho  supply  was  very  scanty,  and, 
especially  in  HAuebennur  and  Kod  in  the  south,  the  crops  were 
perishing.  The  people  kept  moving  to  the  west,  and  strangers 
continued  to  flock  into  the  district.  The  importation  of  grain  by 
human  labour  was  continued,  and  tho  cart-rates  from  KiirwAr  to 
DhArwir  fell  to  £2  S«.  (Rs.  24).  Jviiri  prices  rose  from  I'i  pounds 
the  rupee  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  8^  pounds  about  tho 
close.  In  the  last  days  of  the  month  more  or  less  rain  fell  in  every 
sub-division,  and,  except  in  tho  south,  the  early  crops  revived.  In 
the  eaHtern  sub-divisions  and  in  Ron  tho  sowing  of  the  late  crops 
was  begun.  Tho  numbers  on  public  works  slightly  roso  from 
21,532  to  21,743,  against  a  small  fall  on  civil  works  fnnn  2581  to 
2355.  On  charitable  relief  tho  numbers  rose  from  1437  to  1982. 
In  September  an  average  of  7*70  inches  of  rain  fell,  Tho  prospects 
of  tho  early  crops  improved,  but  in  HAngal  and  Kalghatgi  more 
rain  was  required  for  the  rice.  The  sowing  of  the  late  crops  and 
cotton  was  in  progress,  and  the  crops  already  sown  were  in  good, 
condition.  In  some  places  the  harvesting  of  tho  early  crops  waa 
begun.  Early  in  the  month  people  moveff  towards  tho  western  sub- 
divisions, some  passing  to  Kinara ;  but  the  movement  soon  oeaaor 
and  before  long  they  began  to  return.     About  the  middle  of  th 


'  The  rfttes  from  DhArwir  tn  KArwAr  at  these  two  periods  were  Bs.  20  and  Rs.  J6. 
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month,  enconraged  by  tbo  good  prospects,  grain-boUers  opened 
their  Rraiu-pits,  and  local  jvdri  bcj^au  to  find  its  way  into  the 
markets.  Its  competition  so  considerably  checked  grain  iinpurt- 
aiions,  that,  thouj^u  cart-nitoa  from  Karwiir  to  DharwAr  fell  abont 
the  end  of  the  month  to  £1  12*.  (Us.  10),  there  was  almost  no  grain 
traftia  Jvdri  prices  fell  from  nine  pounds  ab  tlie  beginning  to 
thirt«en  pounds  about  the  close  of  the  mouth.  The  numbers  on 
public  works  rose  from  21^745  to  29,290,  on  civil  works  from  2305 
to  3567,  and  on  charitable  relief  from  1982  to  3300.  October  waa 
a  month  of  hoai-y  rain,  with  an  averago  full  of  10'05  inches.  ITio 
rice  crops,  which  had  to  some  extent  been  damaged  by  drought, 
completely 'recovered.  The  sowing  of  the  late  crops  went  on,  but 
in  tno  north  it  was  kept  back  by  nJmost  constant  rain.  In  some  of 
the  moist  western  landa  the  excessive  wet  mildewed  the  early  jvdri 
and  prevented  it  ripening,  but  on  the  whole  the  crops  woro  in 
cTCf'^'lleut  condition.  Early  ru^i,  sdvff,  iiavantj  haraffu  and  other 
tjumll  gniiu  crops  had  been  harvested  and  could  be  had  iu  the 
markets  at  rates  varying  from  eighteen  pounds  the  rupee  at  Dhilrwiir 
to  thirty-two  pounds  in  Kod.  The  early  crops  were  ripe,  and  [>eople 
began  moving  west  for  harvest  work.  The  condition  of  the  people 
con*:ider&bIy  improved.  Food  and  employmout  were  abundant, 
distress  had  disappeared,  an<l  there  was  almost  no  demand  for  relief. 
Although  cart-rates  from  Karw&r  toUhilrwar  fell  to  £1  12«.  (Rs.  Ifi), 
on  account  of  the  competition  of  tbo  local  grain,  there  was 
no  importation.  About  the  close  of  the  month  jmri  prices  fell  from 
13i  to  twenty  pounds  the  rupee.  The  numbers  on  relief  fell,  on 
public  works  from  29,290  tol4,S79,on  civil  works  from  3567  to  2522, 
and  on  charitable  relief  from  3306  to  3109.  In  November  littlo 
rain  fell.  The  sowing  of  tho  lato  crops  was  finished  in  most  parts, 
but  in  places  the  crops  were  injured  by  insects.  Over  almost  tho 
whole  of  tho  district  the  early  harvest  was  reaped,  tho  reapers 
receiving  from  eleven  to  twelve  pounds  of  nnhnskod  grain  a  day, 
Prices  fell  from  25^  pounds  in  the  beginning  to  thirty  pounds  the 
rupee  about  the  close  of  the  month.  Employment  and  food  wero 
abundant,  but  labour  was  rather  scarce.  The  numbers  on  relief 
fell,  on  public  works  from  3611  to  fifty-seven,  on  civil  works  from 
16-23  to  lOS,  and  on  chariUble  relief  from  3109  to  1076.  At  tho 
end  of  the  mouth  all  relief  works  woro  closed.  The  late  jvdri  was 
oycd  in  parts  of  four  sub-divisions  by  locusts,  but  the  crops  on 
rtlio  whole  were  good.  Though  Government  continued  to  offer 
'  charitable  relief,  tho  number  wanting  help  fell  from  1070  in  tbo 
Iwguuiing  to  122  on  the  22nd  of  the  month. 

The  following  statement  of  Indian  millet  price  and  of  numbera 
fMoiying  relief  shows  that  during  the  two  last  months  of  1876  auj 
llie  first  three  months  of  1877  grain  kept  f)retty  ett^ady  at  seventeen 
ptmniis  the  rupee  or  more  than  two  and  half  times  tho  ordinary  rate; 
ti*tit8prico  rose  rapidly  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  till  it 
fwched  ii\  pounds  in  Anguet ;  and  that  it  then  quickly  fell  to  28J 
in  Noverabor.  As  early  as  January  tho  numbers  on  relief  works 
fPaclied  31,188.  By  lowering  wages  and  enforcing  task  and  distance 
^%  in  February  the  total  was  reduced  to  28,454.  From  this  it 
;  ^Uadily  advanced  till  in  Juno  it  reached  57,320.  It  then  decUuf^d 
8  98-40 
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to  24,098  in  Aagnst,  rose  in  September  to  32,857,  and  again  rapidly 
fell  to  2065  in  November,  when  the  works  were  closed.  Th© 
numbers  on  cbaritablo  relief  rose  steadily  from  184  in  January  to 
3300  in  June.  Tliey  tben  fell  to  1982  in  August,  and,  after  rising 
bo  33dd  in  September,  fell  in  November  to  lU7Uj  and  iu  December 
to  122: 
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Tbe  only  special  relief  measnro  wns  helping  the  hand-loom  weavers. 
In  May  1877  Governtnent  sanctioned  a  sum  of  £150  (Ra.  1500) 
for  their  relief.  Through  their  own  moneylenders,  who 
voluntarily  uudertotik  to  advance  them  yarn  and  wages,  weekly 
orders  were  given  to  the  weavers.  The  coarse  cloth  manafacturod 
was  bought  through  the  moneylenders  by  Government  at  sucb 
rates  as  to  cover  the  actual  oost  of  3^m  and  wages  paid  in 
advance.  The  outturn  was  used  to  meet  the  demand  for  cloth 
in  the  different  Government  offices,  and  also  in  giving  clothes  to 
destitute  persons  on  relief  works.  In  September  1877  thia  special 
relief  was  stopped. 

A  special  census  taken  on  the  19th  of  May  1877,  when  famine 
pressure  was  general  and  severe,  showed  that  of  46,711  workers, 
41,583  on  public  and  412S  on  civil  works,  25,381  belonged  to  the 
Bub-divisions  where  the  works  were  carried  on  ;  13,398  belonged  to 
different  sub-divisions  of  the  same  district;  4056  were  from  other 
districts ;  and  2276  were  from  neighbouring  statos,  Aa  regnrdtf 
occupation,  2521  were  manufacturers  or  craftsmen,  12,588  wera 
holders  or  sub-holders  of  land,  and  30,602  were  labourers. 

The  total  cost  of   the  famiue  was  estimated  at  £134,167   (R«- 
13,41,070),  of  which  £126,796  2j(.  (Ra  12,67,961)  were  spent  oi 
public  and  civil  worksj  and  £7370  18a.   (Rs.  73,709)  on  charitabl 
relief. 
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Tbo  ratos  of  cart  hire  from  Gadag  to  K^rw4r  variod  from  £1  4jt. 
(Rs,  12)  from  November  1876  to  February  1877  to  £:3  10s.  (Rs.  35) 
from  July  to  October  1877.  In  Navalf^und  and  Ron  the  daily  cart 
rates  before  the  famine  varied  from  Is.  6^.  to  \s.  dd.  (12-14  as.). 
Iri  Navalgimd  these  rates  coutinued  till  March  1877,  after  which 
from  July  to  December,  they  rose  as  high  as  4j.  (Rs.  2).  In  Ron 
cart  rates  be^^n  to  rise  from  the  beginning  of  the  famine  (November 
1876),  until,  towards  the  close  of  the  famine,  they  were  2s.  Gd  (Rs.  1^) 
or  Dearly  double  the  ordinary  rate.  In  Hubli  the  daily  cart  rates 
roBe  from  2s.  6rf.  in  the  beginning  of  the  famine  to  4«.  between 
July  and  October  (Bs.  I J -2),  after  which  they  fell  to  3*.  Qd.  (Rs.13) 
from  November  to  December  1877.  In  Ranebennur  the  ordinary 
daily  cart  rate  was  2s.  (Re,  1);  except  from  January  to  March 
when  they  fell  to  \s.  9d,  (14  as.),  the  rates  remained  throughout  as 
high  an  3*.  (R«.  1  i). 

Twenty-seven  relief  houses  were  opened  for  periods  varying 
according  to  the  local  distress.  Kicept  the  relief  house  at  DhdrwAr 
which  was  opened  in  April  1877  and  closed  in  March  1880,  no 
relief  house  was  open  for  more  than  a  year.  The  times  during  which 
tbey  remained  open  were  at  Uanubennur  from  January  to  December, 
at  Hubli  from  March  to  December,  at  Naregal  from  the  20th  of  April 
to  the  2nd  of  June,  at  Uangal,  Hireri,  and  Bankapur  from 
April  to  December,  at  Annibhavi  from  the  17th  to  the  Slst  of  May, 
at  Sadikavjarji,  Alur,  Betigen,  Mugod,  and  BiAdgi,  and  two  at 
Kalkeri  from  May  to  June,  at  Lakundi  and  Misrikota  from  May  to 
July,  at  Dambal  from  May  to  October,  and  in  Kalghatgi  from 
May  to  November;  at  Hubli  during  June,  at  Ron  from  Jane 
to  November,  and  at  Navalgund  from  June  to  December ;  at 
Gadag*  from  July  to  December ;  at  Nargund  from  August  to 
December,  and  at  Tadas  and  Annigeri  from  September  to  November. 
At  these  houses  471,815  perHon.i  were  relieved  at  a  cost  of  £6232 
(Rfi.  62,320).  The  relief  houses  were  temporary  sheds,  private 
booses,  monasteries,  temples,  and  cotton-gin  factories.  At  Naregal 
seven  miles  south  of  Bankapur  a  private  relief  house  was  kept  open 
from  the  3rd  of  Juno  to  the  15th  of  August  1877,  and  1845  persons 
were  relieved  at  a  cost  of  £92  (Ra.  920). 

In  addition  to  their  ordinary  duties  the  assistant  collectors  and 
^strict  deputy  collectors  were  placed  in  famine  charge  of  their 
ftub-divi.sions.  H  nbli,  Kalghatgi,  and  j^ankapur  wei*e  in  charge  of  the 
firal  assistant,  Ranebennur,  Xarajgi,  Hangul,  and  Kod  were  in  charge 
"i  the  second  assistant,  and  Ron  and  Gadag  were  in  charge  of  the 
<listrict  deputy  collector.  Prom  April  to  October  Navalgund  and 
Dliirwar  were  placed  under  a  special  officer,  Mr.  B.J.  Ebden,  C.S. 
f  Special  relief  officers  were  appointed  at  Gadag  from  March  to  October 
*»dat  Bankapur  from  March  to  July.  Under  these  officera  there  were 
,  iBimlatdars,  clerks,  and  circle  inspectors.  Mr.  Walton,  the  cotton 
[  "ttpector,  was  employed  on  civil  relief  works  from  April  to  Novom- 
w,  and  Mr.  Young  of  the  revenue  survey  from  about  July  to 
'October.  No  shops  for  selling  grain  to  the  poor  were  opened  on 
ywemment  account.  A  municipal  shop  was  opened  at  Dhiirwar 
wafew  days,  and  at  Navalgund  a  shop  wau  opened  between  the 
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27th  of  October  1S76  to  the  20th  of  April  1877  oat  of  a  aubacrip- 
tion  of  £500  (Rs.  5000)  raised  by  the  well-to-do. 

^  Grain  was  brongbt  from  Borabajr  through  tho  ports  of  KarwAr  and 

Kumta  iu  N<:'rlh  Kiluai-a  aad  to  a  Biuall  extent  thrungh  Bel<raum  from 

Vengurla  in  ItatnAj^ri.     Some  also  cjiinc  by  mil  to  Hclari  and  from 

Beldri  by  cart.     Almost  the  whole  of  the  iinporte<l  grain  was/ivin", 

broaght  by  sea  from  Sind  and  by  rail  from  Jabalpar.     The  Sind  jWri 

was  bought  at  the  porta  by  dealers  of  all  classes,  tho  largest  importers 

being  the  capitalists  of  Hubli  and  Gadag,  who  in  ordinary  snasoiu 

deal    in   cotton.     The   chief    grain    markets   were    Hubli,    Gadag^ 

Dh^r^var,    Hdvori|  Banlctipiir,    and  S/iuebonnur.      Tho   grain  was 

paid  for  largely  by  gold  and  silver.     The  landholders'  capital  in 

tho  form  of  ornaments  poured  into  the  markets  oud  tho  goldsmiths' 

melting  pots  were  going  day  and  night.     The  course  of  trodo  was 

from  the  Kdnara  coast  cast  and  north.     South  BijApar  was  largely 

fed  through   DharwAr.     In  the  northern  sub-divisions  of   DharwAr, 

Nftvalgund  and  Uon,  tho  grain-dealers  made  no  attempt  to  force 

pricits  by  keeping  back  their  stocks.     At  Ranebennur  they  refused 

to  sell  about  Nnvembor  1876,  and  to  some  extent  in  Hubli,  Oadag, 

Bankdpur,  aud  Kalghutgi  early  in   1877.     Importations  of  foreign 

grain  forced  them  to  open  their  stores.     Tho  chief  special  difficnlty 

in  Dhtirwar  was  the  number  of  immigrants,  who  in  tho  first  stage  of 

the  famine  (September-October  1876)  flocked  into  tho  western  foroate 

on  the  Kdnara  frontier,  and  afterwards  were  constantly  streaming 

back  diseased  and   dying.     Small-pox  and  fever  killed  them  in 

numbers.     In     February   1877    a  special    officer  sent    to  enquire 

into  their  number  and  condition,  reported  that  there  were  probably 

about  20,000  in  west  Uhdrwar  and  east  Kdnani.     'ITiey  came  chiefly 

fn>m   Bijiipur,   but  many  could    speak  nothing  but  Mordthi,  and 

some  could  speak  only  Telugn.     ITiis  migration  was  probably  in 

obedience  to  a  tradition  of  lonncr  famines,  that  water  and  food, 

bamboo  seed,   wild    yams,   and  other  forest    produce  were  to  bo 

bad  in  tho  waladu  or  hilly  west.     When  the  charity  of  the  fmntJer 

villages  was  exhausted  aud  tho  immigrants  fouud  that  disease  and 

mlrl  gathered  as  many  victims  as  hnngcr,  and  also  heard  of  relief 

works,  they  gradually   came  back  to  the  relief  centres  which  woro 

opened  along  tho  western   frontier  specially  to  catch  them.     Tboy 

were  employed  by  thousands  and  fed  into  condition  by  hundreds, 

and,  on  the  first  rainfall  in  May,  when  thoy  began  to  want  to  go 

home,    arrangements  were   made   to  pass  them  homo  by   having 

stores    of    food  at  halting  places  on    the  loain  routes.     A   vcty 

loi'ge  number  wore  regularly  nja.ri.-hfHl  in  gangs.     After  the  heavy 

rain  in  June  they  passed  through  Uhdrwdr  and  Narguud  to  Bijapur 

in  a  continuous   stn^m   soaked   irjth   rain  and  caked  with  mud  to 

their    middles.      Their  only  ]x>rtiib]o    prnpcrty    was  some  of   lh& 

Government    relief-houRO    saucers,    oarth-work  baskets,  and  hero 

and  there  a  stolen  pickaxe.     Another  difficulty  wa«  the  failure  «f 

bullock  power  to  draw  tho  grain   carts  from  the  coast  after  tho 

rain  fell.     This  failure  waa  dno  to  tho  bullocks  being  wanted  for 
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fiold  woi'kf  to  the  bullocks  not  beiug  ablo  to  BtAod  t^o  wet  on  tho 
Sah^iiilris,  to  their  not  bcinjf  ablo  to  draw  tho  carta  through  muram 
runda  deep  as  a  ploughed  lield,  arid  to  bullock  powor  bGing-  cut  oif 
from  tho  made  roada  by  intorvening  tracts  of  bhick  soil.  After 
July  men  to  a  gre&t  extent  took  the  phice  of  ballocks,  drtigging  carta 
where  there  were  roads,  and,  where  carts  could  not  travel  through 
tlte  roadless  black  soil  carrying  tho  grain  on  their  heads.  There 
wcro  also  difficulties  in  getting  people  to  go  to  tho  particular 
works  to  which  they  wore  drafted.  In  somo  cases  they  received 
allowiuji'es  to  go  and  deserted  on  tho  road.  The  northern  anb- 
liivi-sions  of  Ron,  Navalgund,  and  UhArwar  suffered  from  want  of 
watt^r  and  Htmie  help  was  given  for  deepening  wells.  Hatting  for 
famiuo  labourers  was  difficult  to  arrange  ;  no  grass  could  bo  had 
for  thatching,  and  the  bamboo  mat-sor  iattis  which  were  used  in  the 
place  of  grass  were  not  raiu-proof. 

Few  people  left  tho  district,  though  thousands  went  from  tho  east 

tn  the  west  and  some  passed  over  the  fmutjer  ink)  North  Kfinaro. 

There  was  some  little  migration  into  Belari  and  Maisur  from  tho 

neiglibouring  villages   drawn  to  BelAri  by  the  easy  terms  on  which 

relief  was  given,  and,  in  the  later  stage  of  the  famine,  to  Maisur 

drawn  by  the  nearness  to  their  homos  of  some  of  the  Maisiir  relief 

orks  and  j)orhapa  by  more  libtTal  treatment.     Compared  with  1872 

,c  1S81  census  shows  a  fall  o£  100, 7(j4iu  population.    Tlie  addition  of 

the  normal  yearly  increase  of  one  per  cent  during  the  remaining  seven 

years  gives  175,000  as  the  loss  of  population   caused  by  death  and 

migratiun  in   187G  and  1S77.     During  the  first  six  mouths  of  the 

distress   tho  behaviour  of  tho  people  was  good.     They  wore  patient 

and    reasoimble,  and   showed  many   £ne   traits   of   kindly   feeling. 

This  lasted  ao  long  as  families  kept  together.     Towards   the  end 

of  tho  hot  weather  (May  1877)   early   rain  fell,   tho  pooplo  wore 

anaottled   by   the  hope   of  Held  work  and  of  a  speedy  end  to  their 

misories,  and     those  who   had   not  submitted   to  tho  steady  dis- 

ripline    of    relief    work    but   were     Uving    partly   on  alms  grew 

detiKirnliKod.     Families  began  to  break,  men  left  their  wives  and 

childnMi,  and  tho  lazy  used  every  device  to  get  relief  without  giving 

work.     'ITio  esculent  vegetables  that  sprang  up  helped  to  atave  off 

hanger  from  those  who  would  not  work.     Private  charity  grew  less 

aod  loss,  and  at  last  when  in  July  there  were  prospects  of  another 

nr  of  famiuo  it  ceased.     From  those  cansos  mendicancy,  combined 

ing   the  liambriuis  with  thieving  and  housebreaking,  increaaed 

through  May,  Jane,    July,   and  August.     Especially   in  July  and 

Augu.Ht  swarms  of  people  who   would  not  work   had  lost  all  caro 

'  ir  life  or  for  decency  an<l  were   unmanageable.     Two  meu^   unable 

)Kt«nd,  brought  to  the  Dhiirwdr  relief  house  by  the  police,  were 

piTen  fntiin  sacks  to  cover  their  nakedness  and  were  fed  for  two 

^fl.    Tho  second  night  both  evaded   the  watchmen  and  left.     On 

;^  second  day   one    was   fouud   dead    and  naked,  tho  other   was 

^Qglit  in  on  the  third  day  dying.     He  said  they  had  sold  the  bags 

'wa  co[)per  or  two,  aud  wJindored  round  pickiug  up  refuse.     They 

ciflM  not  endure  being  made  to  live  decently.     This  is  one  case  oufc 

'^Mtiinilwda.     The  people  who  atarvod  at  homo  wore  few  comrared 

V'itl)  Uiotsc  who  wondered.    Tho  stay-at-homes  could  always  bo  found 
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by  inspection.  The  wanderers  were  cnnning  at  keeping  out  of  the 
way  if  tliey  thought  they  would  be  put  into  rehef  houses.  One 
Lambdni  girl  climbed  out  of  the  Hubli  relief-honse  over  a  high  wall 
three  times  and  was  at  last  found  dead. 

The  loss  of  farm  stock  during  the  famine  to  some  extent 
hampered  the  carrying  of  grain  and  interfered  with  field  work. 
The  yearly  village  returns  show  a  fall  in  the  number  of  cattle  from 
669,408  in  1875-76  to  519,133  in  1879-80,  that  is  a  loss  of  150,275 
head.^  The  outstanding  balances  on  account  of  the  current  year 
were  £33  (Rs.  330)  for  1875-76,  £7242  (Rs.  72,420)  for  1876-77, 
£4259  (Rs.  42,590)  for  1877-78  and  £1490  (Rs.  14,900)  for  1878-79. 

In  October  1878  swarms  of  rats  appeared,  chiefly  in  the  black  soil 
tracts,  and  devoured  a  great  part  of  the  cold-weather  crops.  The 
rats  continued  during  most  of  1879,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the 
early  crops  which  in  places  had  to  be  sown  more  than  once.  At  a  cost 
of  £951 7  (lU.  95,1 70)  nine  and  a  half  millions  of  rats  were  killed  and 
the  harvest  was  saved. 


^  The  increase  in  the  district  stock  of  cattle  sioce  1876-77  ia  remarkable.    The 
details  are  : 

Dk&rvBdar  Btodt,  1878-77  and  18$1-8S. 


BnllookB 

Cowi        

BulIaloM 

Sheep  tad  Goatc. 
Cute        

1876-77. 

1881-83. 

IncraMo 
over 

1876-77. 

Per 

cenL 

176.013 
89,014 
89,172 

125,871 
32,442 

262,222 
147,133 
188,546 
223,656 
38,714 

76,300 
68,110 
39,374 
97,685 
6272 

43-8 
66*3 

44-1 

19-3 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CAPITAL'. 

BEsrDER  well-to-do  Knsbandmen  and  profesRional  mon,  according 
to  the  1879  license  tax  returns,  21,046  persons  occupied  positions 
implying  the  possession  of  capital.  Of  21,046  persons  asaessed  on 
yearly  incomes  of  £10  (Rs.  100)  and  more,  10,178  had  from  £10  to 
£15,  4624  from  £15  to  £25,  2470  from  £26  to  £35, 1097  from  £35 
to  £50,  1136  from  £50  to  £75,  463  from  £75  to  £100,  364  from 
£100  to  £125.  123  from  £125  to  £150,  170  from  £150  to  £200,  176 
from  £200  to  £300,  ninoty-six  from  £300  to  £400,  forty-nine  from 
£400  to  £500,  fifty-eight  from  £500  to  £750,  twenty-three  from 
£750  to  £1000,  and  nineteen  over  £1000.- 

The   mint  established  at   Dhdrwdr  in   1753  by  Peshwa  BaUji 

lijir^,  whose  site  is  still   shown  behind  the  old  market  or  hmdr, 

ODtinued  to  coin  gold    huns  worth  about  8;^.    (Ks.  4)  and  silver 

apees  until  the  British  took  Dharwir  in  1817.     Till    1836,  about 

fsnty   years  after  the  beginning  of  Bi-itish  rule,   no    less    than 

ghteen  gold  huns  or  varahda  were  current  in  Dharwar.''      Their 

BW  in  orderof  value  were,  gajpati  valued  at  9*.  (Us.  44),  bdkdduri 

1  new  ikkeri  at  69.  6d.    (Bs,  4^),  old  ikk^iri  and  stiWini  at  Ss. 

H^A),  durgi,  jamsherif  a.ud  magdi,  &t  7*.   6d.  (Rs.  3J),  dhdrvdri, 

\*a\!atgund{,    hanvasif  famshen,   aahvapati,   and  venhatpali,   at   7$. 

(Ra.3J),  sdtdri,  alamgiri,   and  Jcanterdyi,  at  6*.  C<i.  (Ks.  3^),   and 

[itirnun  at  6a.  (Us.  3).*     For   twelve  or  thirteen  years    after  the 
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,    'hom  m&teriais  sapplied  b;  Mr,  F.  L.  Charlci,  C.S.,  and  BAt  B«hAdnr  Tirmalriv 
l*«kitMh. 

I   '4*  yeu-ly  iDOomM  nndcr  £50  have  bc«n  exenipted  from  the  licdue-tax  moce 
I'^m,  the  deUiUgivflu  above  nru  fur  IfiT^*  iost-eail  of  lor  ISS'2. 

F    *Bmt  ia  th«  Ponian  or  Mnaa]]n.-U)  corniptian  of  the   old  K^LnorcM  lu>»nn  which 
[■tiu  golil  and  hence  a  Hindu  gold  coin  worth  alMmt  Ss.  (Ha.  4).    The  t«nn  Vardha 
't  Wr-money.  b«can»e  it  was  stamped  with  thb  fomi  of  Vishiiii  aa  a  boar,  hoa  been 
utterly  applied  to  all  Uiudu  gold  001ns. 

*IUv  Rohndur  TinnalrAr  givea  the  folIoi«-ing  explanations  of  tho  luunes   of  tho 
^iSnmt    AwiJi.    The    bnAdduri   was   named    in    bonoor  of  Haidar  Ali  of  Mahmr 
'|'ii(l-17R2) :  the  new  il-tm  was  ooined  by  Haidar  in  1763  after  hia  tapturo  of  Bednur 
'  1  capital  of    tlie  Ikkcrl   kings;  the  old  iiirri  was  coinud  by   the  Bediiar  kings 
*0-l7d3)  whoM  fonnur  capital  waalkkeri.  about  forty  iniloa  north-west  of  Shiinoija 
Mr;  the  *w/Mai  Amu  was  coined  by   Tipii  (17^2- 17W).     Almut  the  (iftoeutli 
r  tlu  kings  of  the  fteccan  and  Southern  India  had  aasumod  the  titlea  of  HarptUi, 
1,   and  gqjpaii.     Sarpali,  the  lord  of  maa,  waa  tiic  title  assumed  by  the 
[U  kings  in  whose  anuy  infantrj-  prc4lnraiiu*.t«d.    As  the  imago  of  Venkatmman 
i  in  North  Arkot,  the  tituiardeitj' of  the  Annegundi  kings  was  in  thf  form  of 
r  (tamped  his  image  on  their  coiuji  and  called  theoi  ivnJcatpalis,    A^ftrtipati, 
J  homea,  ia  the  name  givaa  to  the  Deccan  kioga  in  whose  army  cavalry-  pre. 
i.  ThcAiciw  etnick  by  the  Deccan  kings  awaaidtohavBheencaUedfiJiAmpaiM. 
ti,  the  lord  of  elephants,  is  the  came  given  to  the  MaIsot  kiaga  in  whose  txwr] 
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beginning  of  British  rule  tho  value  o£  tho  gold  huu  was  fixed  by 
Governineat  at  7s.  (lis.  3^),  boing  Is.  (8  as.)  leas  thau  Llie  gtmeiiil 
market  Pato  of  Ss.  (lis.  4).'  Besides  the /twn«,  there  were  of  gold 
Tjw/iars  the  Coiupauy^s  mohar  valued  at£l  lOs.  (Rs.  15)  and  tho 
Akbari  mohar  valued  nt£l  12s.  (Rs.  IG),  and  also  a  rare  Ham  f^nki 
valuod  at  kS  (Rs.  8U),  aud  I'adma  and  Htmmanl  tcnkin  each  valued 
at  £1  ICs.  (Rs.  18).*  AfullYiam  (tfwAt  weighs  about  -j'^thof  a  {Kiaud 
(4  loUh)  of  gold;  a  half  Ram  ienki,  also  called  a  pratdp,  about  ^gih 
of  a  pound  (2  tolds) ;  aud  a  quarter  Ram  tenhi,  also  called  dAamo, 
about  ^tb  of  a  pound  [I  tola).  Of  small  gold  coins  there  were 
hanaa  ov  fallams  equal  to  one-fourth  of  a  vardh  or  2s.  (Ro.l).' 

Of  silver  coins,  till  about  1840,  besides  the  Company's  rupee, 
thirteen  rupees  were  current  iu  Dh^rwdr.  Of  these  for  every  100, 
the  Bombay  and  Surat  rupees  were  cashed  at  102  Company's  rnpeee, 
tho  auran^ahnd  and  hd^alkot  at  ninety-nine,  tho  ankusi  at  ninety* 
seven,  tho  i*ov7ia  at  Dinety-aix,  the  shuhdpur  at  ninety-two,  the  kittur 
thdhdpur  at,  ninety-one,  the  ilkdrtcdr  at  ninety,  the  haidarabnd  at 
eighty-eight,  the  pandH  in  Kolhdpur  at  alxty-tive,  the  nilkanii  at 
fifty-five,  and  the  bhutpadi  at  twenty-seven.' 

Till  1835-36,  when  tho  Company's  copper  pice  were  introduced, 
of  copper  coins  tho  shdhn  pnim  called  duddu  and  its  subuiuitiple 
ritvi  were  current  in  Dluirw^r.  The  shdhu  paiwis  are  said  to  have 
been  coined  at  SAt/ira  by  king  Shdhu,  the  graud&on  of  Shivaji 
{1708-1750).  Three rjfriff  were  equal  to  one  duddu;  duddttg  were 
counted  by  taUhd^s  to  Alartithi  and  by  tenkis  in  K&uareso,  each 
containing  sixteen  duddus.  Threo  tenkis  or  forty-eight  duddus^ 
of  which  one  was  equal  to  \  anna  of  the  present  currency,  went 
to  a  Company's   rupee.      For  about  twenty  years  between    the 


elApbanta  predomtimtod.  The  hum  atniclc  hy  the  M&isnr  kiucs  aro  Mud  to  likrs 
called  gujjMtti/t.  Of  otlmr  fiutu  the  natimhrri,  mcaiiitig  a  sworn  in  Pfnian,  ia  said  to 
have  lje«n  stniuk  by  a  MuaaJniAii  clueftAiu,  the  alnmijiri  by  the  vmjwror  AnraogBeh, 
the  kanttr^yi  by  an  aocettor  of  the  Mah^LnLja  of  Maittur  ;  and  tho  bamdn,  dhArrari, 
nandgundi,  adtdri  and  aivavuri  in  the  towiia  of  thoic  Daoies.  The  tublu  used  in 
calcuUting  huiu  and  the  Bnbinultiplcs  of  huns  wia  two  kanh  one  arriMi,  two  BrrwdJt 
on«  viMi,  two  riAd^  one  Inali,  two  hialit  ono  dvpla,  two  tlvgtd$  one  chat/la,  two 
cfmuUit  one  dhama,  two  dhamd:*  one  pratdp,  and  two  ]irafdpv  ona  fnll  rordA.  Tho 
vardh  was  generally  considered  etiual  to  Sn.  (Rs.  4)  and  the  unit  or  lut  submultiitle 
kani  oquftl  to  a  2otJth  pnrt  of  a  vofHK  or  firf.  (J  a. J, 

*  rjuritnj  this  i*riod  tho  cliiel  Collector  of  WulrwAr  who  was  ap|>o)nifif1  frora  the 
MadniH  UivU  Service  and  i>aid  in  kutu  or  pagodoA,  received  fnr  iiii  monthly  aaUry 
of  £350  (Pe.  3300)  lOMI  huns  at  tho  Governmetit  Tat4?  uf  7x.  (R«.  ^]  the  Avn :  lie 
every  month  made  a  protit  'of  £50  (!(«.  500]  over  bis  aalary  by  BclUog  the  Aufw  at  Uw 
markot  rate  of  Sjl  (Its.  4). 

'  Tfiiti,  corrupted  into  Persian  and  Marilthl  I'llka,  meant  a  coin  in  K&nareM; 
Thnn  the  Piim  icnk't  means  a  coin  struck  in  honour  of  tho  gml  RAm,  the  Padma  Unii 
a  coin  struck  in  honour  of  Piuluiilvati,  tho  second  wife  oT  tho  goil  Vcnkatramuif 
Tirupati,  aud  the  Jianmant  tfvki  a  coin  struck  in  honour  uf  the  god  Uanmant,  lAft 
devoted  aervant  of  lUm. 

'The tabic  used  iu  calculatinj;  tho  hana  and  ita  snbmtilttpirs  was  two  lonu  oao 
arvisa,  two  arrMda  one  riVn,  tworiNfj)  one  chikhiali,  two  fhitbinlis ono  ha{i<i,  twoAojfM 
one  addft,  and  two  addd*  one  hana.  The  Qnit  or  last  subiuultiple  kani  for  fiam  iM 
tho  same  ae  thut  for  vnrdh  hcin;;  orjaal  to  {</,  (|  n.). 

*Tfac  table  used  iu  calculating  the  rupcu  and  it«  Hubmiiltij>I<^3  was  two  <|uAH«f 
annat  one  half  anna,  two  half  (innnM  o»«  nrina,  two  annas  rno  fn/riVt,  two  rA<ji''w  ■'**<> 

pdpi»,  two  fMielwt  one  adh^li^  and  two  at^AcJi^  one  rapee.    Tho  unit  or  last  snbuiuJlU*^' 
one  qturtcr  anna  is  cqtial  to  |<l. 
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beginning  of  the  BritiiiU  rule  ID  1817  and  the  introduction  of  the 
Cotnpany*s  copper  noin  in  1835-36,  all  Government  accounts  were 
kepi  in  rupees,  quarters,  and  res.  One  hundred  res  made  one 
quarter,  and  four  quarters  one  rupee.  During'  this  period  the  people 
kept  their  accounts  in  rupees,  quarters,  annat,  and  quarter  ayinaa,  & 
quarter  anna  being  conftiderod  equal  to  6^  reft.  After  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  the  now  copper  coinage  in  1835-36  all  Goverument  accounts 
were  kept  in  rupees,  unnax,  and  pteA.  The  bulk  of  the  people  still 
(1883)  keep  their  accounts  in  rupees,  quarters,  annajr,  and  quarter 
annasy  a  quarter  anna  being  divided  into  three  jties^  At  present 
(1883),  except  in  a  few  private  transactions  where  Dhdrw^r  kw%* 
are  aaed,  the  Imperial  rupee  which  weighs  180  Troy  grains,  and 
the  Imperial  copper  pice,  which  weighs  100  Troy  grains,  and  their 
submultlples  are  the  current  coins  of  DhiirwAp.  The  people 
calculate  still  in  Dhdrwdr  or  Ilckeri  hnnSf  while  all  payments  are 
made  in  the  Imperial  rupee  at  the  market  rate  varying  from  8-*.  to 
8».  6rf.  (Ks.  4  -4J)  the  /tua.  Tho  kavdis  or  shells  whicli  are  used  in 
Poooa  and  S&t6ra  as  fractious  of  copper  coins,  aro  not  current  in 
Dh&rwdr  and  the  other  districts  of  the  Bombay  Kam&tak. 

For  tbe  ordinary  numbers  up  to  ten  thousand,  when  he  strikes  a 
bargain  he  wishes  to  keep  secret,  the  Dharwar  moneychanger 
i»QB  the  following  terms  as  cipher  numbers.  In  this  moneychanger's 
lan^aage  pakdr  means  6d.  (^  rupee),  armatta  la.  (jr  rupee),  udddn 
pakar  1*.  6rf.  (J  rupee),  yekkal  matta  2s,  (Re.  1),  dvdr  4s.  (Rs.  2), 
i$Kvar  netra  6«.  (Rs.  3),  phoka  or  ved  8*.  (Rs.  4),  bdn  10«.  (Ra.  6), 
$eUi  12«.  (Rs.  G),  paviira  Us.  (Rs.  7),  tdl  Ua.  (Rs.  8).  wara/  18*. 
(Hs.  0),  avtdr  £1  (Ra.  10),  dvdr  avtdr  £.2  (Rs.  20),  netra  dasak  £3 
(Rb.  30),  mandal  £4(R3.  40),addu  £5  (Rs.  50)>  sanvatear  £6  (Ra.  60), 
fMivUra  daeak  S.1  (Ra.  70),  kodgi  £8  (Ra.  80),  natal  dasak  £9 
(Ra.  90),  «Aa/afc  £10  (Ra.  100),  dvdr  shalak  £20  (Rs.  2U0),  bdna 
thatak  £50  (Rs.  500),  dhagdr  £100  (Rs.  1000),  Una  dhagdr  £500 
(Rs.  5000),  and  avtdr  dhagdr  £1000  (Rs.  10,000). » 
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'Of  thMe  cipher  Dumbera  some   ure  Kitnareae  ami  some   a.rc   Sapskrit   namber 

auBos.  others  &re  Bymbolic  or  arbitniry.   Tokinc  them  in  the  order  given  ia  the  teit 

pakdr  m  quuter  ij  the  letter  p  in  .Saikskrit  Acd  so  ia  taken  to    st^ad  for  pdvli   a 

qurter  rupee ;   armaiM  a  half  nip«fl  is  the  Kinarese  ar  half  and  nuMa  rapeo ; 

Bida    paJCar    three-qoart«rt     of    a    mpee     ia    the    Kioarese     wtddn    three     and 

Mfctfr    taken    t«)    rvfiroBeot    pdvU    one-()aart<ir ;    yrklal   nuUUi    one     rape*    is    tli» 

Unareae  ytkbal  one  and  maita  a  rupee ;   dmr  two    rupees    la    the   Ssnakrit   (tvar 

tht  next  iir  two  ;  ithvar  ti^nt  throe  rupees  is  symbolic,  literally  meaning  in  Sanskrit 

S'kiv'i  eye   of   which   there  were   throe ;  phoia   or  ved  four  rupees,  phota  is  the 

KinareM  four,   tvd  ia  symbolic  as  there  are  four  ved» ;  Ma  five  rupees  is  the  San- 

■Vitt  &aii  arrow  syinholic  of  (tve   bccauae  Kdmdev,  the  Hindu  Cupid,  U  panckbdn 

Wtfae  five-arrowed  ;  telii  six  rupees  is  the  Klnarcse  tifHi  nix  ;  pavHra  seven  niiwes  ia 

tts  Saoakrit  pariira   pure,  an  the  number  uf  the  Rifihis  stuinifi  for  neven  ;  Ml  eight 

nptet  U  Idt  tbe  KAnarcsv  eight ;  namt  uiiiu  rutmcs  ih  the  baunkrit  nar  nine  ;  avtdr 

l«i  nipee*  i*  the  Saoskrit  artttr  an  iucamation  of  which  there  were  ten  ;  dvdr  avidr 

^Qty  ropeea  ia  the  SAnakrit  11  ivlr  two  and  miWr  incwoation  ;  ncfm-tJaa'^' thirty 

'^■pMsis  the  eye  that  isShiv'si^yes  or  three  and  dathai  the  Sanskrit  f/<uA  ten  rupee*  ; 

*ndal  forty   rnpL-cs  ia  the  Sanskrit  ntandal  forty  ;   addv  fifty  rapeos  ia  Kinareae 

ifPu^nUy  origiaaUy  the  Mar&thi  ardha   or  half  that  ia  half  a  hundred ;  sewwrtmr 

luity  rupees  ia  the  Sanakrit  sanvattnr  a  y^d»x  and  ho  sixty  because  yean  are  id  03rcle« 
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Eicopt  a  few  moneylenders  and  the  Hubli  branch  of  tbo  Bombay 
Bank,  tliere  are  few  bankers  in  the  district.     Hubli  is  the  only 

?laoe  where  banking  operations  ore  carried  on  to  any  large  extent, 
'ha  bankers  are  moneylenders,  chiefly  Lingayats,  Jains,  Urdhmons, 
and  Komtis  by  caste.  The  ordinary  banking  business  at  Hubli  ^ 
coDsiats  of  bnying  bills  representing  the  value  of  cotton  shipped  from  ■ 
Kumta  and  KArwAr  and  of  drafts  for  the  payment  of  piece-gooda  ^ 
and  other  imports  from  Bombay.  Of  late  years  there  has  been 
little  change  in  the  local  system  of  banking.  The  banking  businoes 
of  Hubli  aaffered  severely  from  the  1876  and  iS77  famine,  and 
since  then  the  old  practice  of  the  bankers  or  gdvkars  advancing 
money  to  landholders  has  almost  ceased.  The  Branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Bombay  at  Hubli  was  opened  in  1870.^  The  effect  of 
opening  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Bombay  in  Hubli  has  been  to 
cheapen  money.  The  chief  business  of  the  bank  is  the  buying  of 
billa  drawn  on  Bombay  by  the  purchasers  uf  Dh4rwAr  cotton.  The 
Government  too,  by  tran8fei*s  to  the  Bank,  is  able  to  remove  ita 
surplus  revenue  to  Bombay  free  of  cost  and  occasionally  at  a  small 
profit.  The  Bank  has  few  or  no  native  depositors.  The  yearly 
dealings  of  the  bank  average  £300.000  to  £100,000(Rs.  30,00,000- 
Bs.  4l),00,000)  with  Europeans  and  £150,000  to  £200,000 
(Rs.  15,00,000-  Ks.  20,00,0U0)  with  Natives.  To  a  small  extent  the 
bank  advances  money  to  European  cotton-bujera.  M(M»tufthe  funda 
invested  in  the  trade  of  Hnbli  bt'long  to  Bombay ;  the  share  of  iho 
Hubli  traders  is  very  small.  The  cbief  traders  are  eight  to  tea 
firms  of  Bombay  Bhatias  and  Gujarat  Vdnis. 

No  local  firm  deals  regularly  in  exchange  bills.  Two  or  three 
BrAhman  and  LiugAyat  morcliants  at  DhArwar,  and  about  ten  at 
Hubli,  grant  bills  of  £300  to  £1000  (Rs.  500U-Us.  10.000)  on  Bombay, 
Poona,  Madras,  Belari,  Bangalor,  Kumta,  and  KarwAr.  Besides 
these  local  dejilers  in  bills,  the  Hhatiiis,  who  have  come  as  traders  from 
Bombay  within  the  last  ten  years,  are  all  able  to  cash  bills  up  to£1000 
(Rs.  10,000}.  At  Gadag  a  well-known  Gnjar  merchant,  named 
Venkatidfts,granta  and  cashes  billsiipto  £1000( Us.  10,000).  Besideaat 
DhArwurund  Hubli,scimerichlocal  BrAhmauaud  Liugoyut  merchants* 
though  they  do  not  deal  in  bills,  occasionally  grant  bills  on  Bombay 
and  Kumta.  During  the  cotton  season,  that  is  from  November  to 
March,  dealers  require  funds  for  the  purchase  of  cotton.  They  grant 
bills  on  Bombay  and  receive  funds  from  local  bankers  at  one  or  two 
and  sometimes  at  tliree  per  cent  discount,  that  is  they  grant  bills 
for  £10  (Ra.  100)  and  get  only  £y  18».  (Rs.  99),  £9  16*.  (Rs.  98),  or 
£9  14/r.  (Rs.  07).  During  the  rains,  that  is  from  May  to  October, 
little  is  done  in  cotton  beyond  making  small  cheap  purchases  which 
are  held  till  October.  Little  money  is  required  for  the  cotton  trade, 
and  to  pay  for  the  cloth,  food,  and  miscellaneous  imports,  which  go 
on  to  a  small  extent  from  Bombay,  bills  rise  to  par  and  sometimes  to 
one  per  cent  premium. 

No  kind  of  insurance  business  is  carried  on  in  any  oE  the 
DhArwar  trade  centres. 


1  In  the  town  of  DbAnvir  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  BomlMy  wm  opeoeil  ia  )^^ 
It  wu  closed  in  November  1S78,  banincra  beinf^ diverUU  to  it»  Hubli  Prauvh. 
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The  classes  of  townsmen  who  save  are  traders,  large  landholders, 
money lpndei"S,  some  pleadops,  and  the  higher  officials.  Amonuf  the 
lower  classes,  shepherds,  servants,  and  Rhoemakors  are  generally 
able  to  save  in  ordinary  years.  During  the  American  War  (1  fc63-65), 
when  large  sams  of  money  poured  into  the  district,  the  purchase  o£ 
land  and  of  houses  at  very  high  prices  led  tu  many  disputes.  The 
people  were  rich  enough  to  rush  into  court,  and  the  pleaders,  of 
whom  there  was  thou  a  compumtivcly  small  number,  made  large 
sums.  Since  then  the  famine  of  1876  and  1877  and  the  dullness  of 
trade  which  followed  the  famine  reduced  the  number  and  still  more 
the  value  of  suits.  At  the  snme  time  the  number  of  pleaders  has 
increased.  These  causes  have  joined  to  lower  the  condition  of  the 
pleadei>s  as  a  class.  All  still  dress  well  and  live  expensively  and 
some  either  from  hereditary  property  or  because  they  are  specially 
successful  are  rich  and  lend  money.  Others  find  it  hard  to  keep 
out  of  debt.'  Of  villag'era,  moneylendej-s,  shopkeepers,  and  large 
landholders  save  ;  but  they  spend  most  of  their  savings  in  marriage 
ceremonies  aud  in  caste  dinners.  Of  the  lower  classes,  shepher£s, 
shoemakers,  servants,  and  others  save,  but  their  savings  are  often 
lost  by  their  practice  of  burying  them  iu  some  place  which  they  keep 
secret  even  from  their  nearest  friends.  Among  the  higher  classes, 
especially  among  Brdhmans,  the  savings  made  in  ordinary  yean 
are  spent  on  marriage  expenses.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  marriage  feasts  and  shows  has  been 
g^reatly  reduced.  Ou  the  other  hand  the  practice  of  the  girl's  father 
paying  large  sums  to  the  bridegroom  and  of  giving  the  bridegroom 
rich  presents  has  been  introduced  and  has  brought  many  families 
to  poverty.  This  practice  does  not  pi*evail  among  Lingayats  and 
they  perhaps  save  more  than  any  class  in  the  district. 

No  investments  in  Government  securities  have  ever  been  made 
by  the  people  of  Uhilrwar.  Not  a  single  native  has  deposited 
money  in  the  Hubli  branch  of  the  Hombay  Bank.  Of  late  a  few 
traders  and  other  classes  have  invested  money  in  trading  joint- 
stock  companies  which  were  started  at  Dh&rwdr  lit  1876,  and  at 
^ilubli  iu   1878,    and    in  the  Hubli  mill  started  in  1883.     In  the 

.vings  Bank  the  depositors  are  ultuost  solely  Government  officials. 

o  shopkeepers,  weavers,  carpenters,  or  any  other  class  of  the 
jeneral  people  have  yet  deposited  mon(ty  in  sjivings  or  other  banks. 
Duiing  the  thirteen  years  ending  I S82  the  Savings  Bank  deposits 
rose  from  £2391  in  1S70  to  i:8187  in  1882.  The  details  are  £2391 
in  1870,  £*UG  in  1871,  £4706  in  1872,  £6014  in  1H73,  £2277  in 
1874,  £2764  iu  1875,  £2205  in  187r>,  £2016  in  1877,  £21 15  in  1873, 
£4458  in  1879,  £9204  in  1880,  £6222  in  18S1,  and  £8187  in  1882. 
The  changes  in  the  amounts  deposited  soom  to  be  chiefly  due  to 
cbauges  in  the  rules  regarding  the  amount  to  be  deposited  and  the 
interest  granted.  The  increase  in  deposits  from  £2391  (Rs.  23,910) 
iu  1870   to  £6014  (Rs.  60,140)  iu  1873  seems  connected  with  an 
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'  OF  ahotit  Hfty  pitiarders  in  the  DbArwAr  canrts  Iwo  or  three  make  £90  to  £40 
(Rn.  300-  4m  a  month  ;  ten  mult*?  £10  tn  fSOfRs.  100-200)  -.tin  £5  to  JCIO  (Rp.  59-1001, 
and  the  real  hMdly  i:3  (Ha.  30).     KAv  Bahidur  Tirmalrto. 
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order  pa&sed  in  1871  i-uising  tbe  limit  ofdeposils  from  £150  (Rs.  1500) 
to  £300  (R*».  3000) ;  the  fall  from  £6014  (Ra.  60,140)  in  1873  to 
£2115  (Ke.  21,150]  in  1878  socms  duo  to  au  order  passed  in  1874 
limiting  deposits  to  £100  (Rs.  1000)  and  the  amount  to  be  deposited 
in  any  one  year  to  £50  (Rs.  500) ;  the  large  increase  from  £2115 
(Ba  21,150')  in  187S  to  £9204  (Rs.  02,040)  in  1880  seems  doe  to 
an  order  passed  in  1879  raising  the  interest  on  deposits  from  3}  to  4| 
per  cent  a  year  and  the  limit  of  deposits  to  £500  (Rs.  5000)  ;  the 
fall  to  £62'22  (Rs.  02,220)  in  1S81  seems  duo  to  an  order  issued  in 
1881  lowering  the  interest  to  3|  per  cent  and  the  limit  of  deposits  to 
£800  (Rs.SOUU).  During  the  thirteen  years  endinK  l^^^  the 
interest  paid  on  Government  securities  increased  from  £33  (Re.  330) 
in  1870  to  £537  (Rs.  5370)  in  1882  ;  the  highest  amount  of  intereet 
paid  was  £997  in  1877.  The  details  are:  £38  iu  1870,  £391  in 
1871,  £228  in  1872,  £238  iu  1873,  £423  in  1874,  £678  in  1875, 
£213  in  187G,  €997  iti  1877,  £910  in  1878,  £499  in  1879,  £328  b 
1880,  £195  in  1881,  and  £537  in  1832. 

All  classes,  whether  townspeople  or  villagers,  invest  part  of  their 
savings  iu  ornaments.  Land  is  also  a  favoarite  investment.  Before 
the  1876  famine  land  was  difliculb  to  get  except  at  very  high  prices. 
The  famine  forced  many  husbandmen  to  sell  their  land  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  land  was  bought  by  the  rich.  Since  the 
famine  several  seasons  of  cheap  grain,  and,  in  some  parts  of  the 
district  the  introduction  of  higher  rates  of  assessment,  have  made  land 
A  less  favourite  investment  than  before.  ^tiU  pleaders  and  shop- 
keepers continue  to  buy  land  paying  for  garden  and  rico  lands  ten 
to  twenty  times  the  yearly  assessment  and  fur  dry-crop  land  five  to 
ten  times  the  assesemont.  Twelvo  per  cent  a  year  is  considered  a 
fair  return  for  money  invested  in  laud. 

In  large  towns,  shopkeepers  and  a  few  nch  Brahman  and  Lingilyat 
families  who  combiue  moueylendiug  and  cotton -dealing  with 
agriculture,  invest  money  in  building  houses.  'J'he  houses  that  are 
built  as  an  investment  are  always  small.  In  largo  houses  the 
expense  of  repairs  is  heavy,  and  even  at  luw  rents  tenants  are  difficalt 
to  tind.  The  only  large  houses  in  the  district  which  are  let  at  n 
protitable  rent,  are  the  houses  held  by  European  tenants  in  DhflrwAr. 
rhese  houses  fetch  rents  varjnng  from  5*.  to  £8  lOs.  (Rs.  2i-85)  a 
month.  Iu  villages,  from  the  difficulty  of  tindiug  tenants,  houses 
are  almost  never  built  as  an  investment. 

No  particular  class  of  people  invest  money  in  bnj'ing  expeusive 
cattle.  At  KAnibennur,  two  or  three  rich  Brfi.hman  merchants  every 
year  buy  hundreds  of  cattle  in  Maisur  and  sell  them  in  Dbflrw^r.  A 
few  Liagiyats  and  Muhammadaus  at  Hubli  and  Navalgund  bny  too 
or  twelve  cattio  evei-y  week  in  the  villages  round  and  offer  them  for 
sale  on  mai-ket-days  at  Hubli,  DharwAr,  and  Navalgand. 

Muhammadans,  except  some  traders  husbandmen  and  labourers, 
do  not  invest  much  money.  Lingayats  and  Komtis  employ  their 
profits  in  developing  their  business  ;  and  Brahraans  in  money  tending. 
Shepherds,  shoemakers,  and  beggars  gen  era!  ly  bury  their  savings. 

No  class  has  a  monopoly  of  usur)'.    A  man  of  any  caste  who  b»& 
gathered   some  capital  begins  to  lend  small  iums,  iocreasiog  h^ 
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business  as  his  capital  grows.    Of  Dh&rwar  usurers  few,  except  one 

or  two  Br^hmans,   live  solely  by  lending  money  ;  most  curu  at.  least 

part   of   their   living   as  ti-nders,   pleaders,   ur   husbaodmeD.     The 

chief  moneylending  clasaea  are  Br&hmans,  Liug&yats,  Kumtisj  and 

a  few  MusnlmiiQ  traders.     Of  these,  the    BrdhmaQs  to  a  certaia 

extent  keep  to  moneylondiDg  aloue ;  the  Lingflyals  form  the  bulk 

of    Bharwar   traders   in   aliuoat  all    brauchos   of   busiaess  except 

in  hides,   fat,  and   European   liquor ;  the  Kotulis  arc   the  Teliugi 

grain-dealers  aud    retail  ahopkeepers  who,  since  the  introductioa 

of  Britu&h  rule,  have  scttletl    in  Dhirwar  £rum  Belari,  Auautpur, 

and   Kadapa   in  Madras.     Of  Gujar&t    and  Marwfir  Vints,    who 

hare  a  bod  name  as  moneylenders,  there  are  in  all  not  more  than 

twenty  families,  who  are   almost  all  found   in  the  large  towns  of 

Dh&rw^r,  llubli,  Gadag,  and  hidvanur.     Kxcept  two  or  three  who 

combine  moneylending  with  trade,  Gujarat  and  Mdrw&r  V^nis  as  a 

class  deal  solely  iu  cotton,  silk,  yarn,  Kuropoau  cloth,  and  sometimes 

in  saffron,   pearls,   and   gold  and    silver.     To  borrowers   of  name 

and   credit  moneylenders  lend  sums  up  to  £jOO  (Rs.  5000)  and, 

if  the    borrower   owns  land,  they  sometimes  advance  as  much  as 

i.U»O0  (Rs.  10,000).     In   villages  the  headmen,  richer  husbandmen, 

and  shopkcopera  lend  £2  tt«  £j  (Us.  20-50)  to  the  poorer  villagers  ab 

one  to  two  per  cent  a  month.     Even  among  the  poorest  classes,  a 

man  with  a  few  annas  to  spare  is  alway:>  anxious  to  lend  to  some 

neighbour.    Among   moneylenders  the  system  of  book-keeping  is 

very   lax.     Many  small  moneylenders  keep  no  books  trusting  to 

memory   or  to   bonds.     Even    of  the   richer  moneylenders   many 

keep  nothing  beyond  rough  memoranda.     Except  emong  MarwAr 

Viinis,  the  only  books  kept  are  a  rough  note-book  and  a  ledger 

itten   from  the  entries  in  the  note-book.     Mdrwdr  Vauis  keep 

Dth    a    ledger    and   a    day-book.     Compared  with    the    MarwAr 

Vanis  of  the  Deccan   the  DharwAr  moneylenders  act  with  mildueas 

in  recovering  their  debts.    Moueylondera  as  a  rule  have  some  feeling 

for  the  debtor.     When  the  debtor   is  known  to   be   in  distress  the 

lender  sometimes  remits  part  of  the  debt  and  recovers  the  balance 

either    by   instalments  or  by    personal    service.     Consequently  iu 

DharwAr   there  never  have  been  agrarian  riots   like  those  in  the 

Deccan.     The  ci-editors  do  not  ordinarily  make  use  of  the  civil 

courts  for  the  recovery  of  debts.  Only  as  a  last  rosourcse  do  creditors 

rwort  to   the   courts,  and  even  then  the  decrees  are  not  always 

utecuted.  When  a  decree  is  granted  the  judgment-credibor  first  tries 

to  screw  as  much  money  us  he  can  from  the  debtor.     If  the  debtor 

frfosM  topay,  the  lender  insists  that  the  debtor's  property  is  placed 

under  his  con  trol  or  that  some  other  security  is  given  for  the  payment 

oflbedebt.     If  the  debtor  furnishes   the  security  the  creditor  is 

wnttnt  to  let  the  decree  stand  over,  and  does  not  obtain  oxocutiou 

laliwahe  finds  that  the  debtor  is  bent  on  deceiving  him  by  a  private 

^a  fictitious  sale  of  his  property.     Creditors  do  not  generally  buy 

wiedeblor's  immovable  property,  unless  it  is  not  likely  to  fetch  a 

iiirpricc.     Encumbrances  and  the  unwillingness  of  a  debtor's  fellow- 

*illii^eT8  to  buy  hisproperty  at  times  enable  the  iudgment-croditor  to 

y^J  bis  debtor's  property  at  a  nominal  price.     Thus  a  good  deal  of 
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laud  lias  come  into  tbo  hands  of  monnyleuders  and  pleaders,  bat  as 
they  leave  the  tttlago  to  others,  the  change  in  tho  ownership  does 
not  cuwe  prominently  to  notice.  Asa  rule^  the  debtor  makes  no' 
complaints  against  his  creditor.  When  ho  ia  dragged  to  court  the 
debtor  feels  unjastly  treated  and  charges  tho  creditor  with  extorting 
excessive  interestj  appropriating  the  prodace  of  the  fields  in  pay- 
ment of  debts  at  rates  cheaper  than  the  market  rates,  or  ignonog 
payment  altogether.  The  oi*editor  is  also  sometimes  accused  of 
bringing  false  claims  and  armnging  with  the  sabordinate  conrt 
officials  to  keep  the  debtor  ignorant  that  a  suit  has  been  broagfat 
against  him.  Snch  charges  are  rare  and  they  are  almost  never 
proved. 

The  imperial  rnpcc  is  the  standard  in  all  tnoneylending  tranaac- 
tiouB.  Interest  is  charged  either  yeorly  or  monthly.  Ad  additional 
chai'ge  is  made  for  tho  extra  or  intercalary  month,  if,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  interest  runs  by  tho  month.  Gnjardt  and  Marwar  V&aia 
and  all  professional  moneylenders  keep  their  accounts  according 
to  the  Samvat  year  which  begins  in  KarUk  or  October -November; 
grain-dealers  and  hnsbandnien  keep  their  accounts  according  to  the 
Shok  year  which  begins  in  Chaitra  or  March-ApnK*  About  the  time 
when  the  Goverouient  assessment  falls  due,  during  the  fair  season 
when  cotton  and  grain  are  largely  sent  to  the  coast  and  Bombay, 
during  tho  marriage  season  which  begins  in  November  and  ends  in 
June,  and  at  tho  time  of  the  great  festivals  of  Baaara  and  Divali  in 
September -October,  and  of  HoH  in  February -March,  there  isa 
specially  heavy  demnnd  for  money,  and  the  rates  of  interest  are  higher 
tnau  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  For  a  person  of  good  credit, 
either  a  trader  or  a  substantial  landholder,  the  yearly  rate  of 
interest  varies  on  personal  security  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  per 
cent.  The  rates  of  interest  charged  to  artii^ans  with  pretty  good  credit 
do  not  differ  from  those  charged  to  middling  landholders.  The  rata 
on  petty  loans,  secured  by  pledging  omnmenta  or  other  movable 
property,  varies  from  nine  to  twenty-fonr  per  cent.  In  petty  agri- 
cnltural  advances  on  personal  security  or  with  a  lien  on  crops,  the 
rate  varies  from  twelve  to  tlurty-six  per  cent ;  and  in  large  transac- 
tions, with  a  mortgage  on  movable  or  immovable  property,  from 
six  to  twenty-four  per  cent.  Small  sums  lent  to  tbo  needy  by 
unprofessional  Ujonoyleudera  are  charged  interest  at  \d.  or  Jt/.  {\-\ 
anna)  a  month  for  caub  rupee  lent,  that  is  a  yearly  rate  of  1S|  to 
374  per  cent. 

To  meet  special  family  expenses  almost  all  classes  are  occasional!/ 
forced  to  borrow.  Of  attisans.the  large  class  of  weavers  of  late  yean, 
owing  to  the  fall  in  the  profits  of  hand-loom  weaving  and  t«)  their 
inability  or  nnwillingness  to  take  to  other  employments,  when  trad* 
has  been  slack,  have  been  embarrassed  and  forced  to  borrow.  ThejT 
generally  pay  twelve  to  twenty-four  per  cent  iuterost  a  year.  Othw 
artisans  are  believed  to  be  fairly  fiee  from  debt.  Of  husbaudmeia 
most  Kanarese  Lingslyats,  Mar^ih^,  Jains,  and  Musuhnans,  whoforiKa 
the  bulk  of  tho  tillei-s  of  the  soil,  borrow.     The  Briihmaus,  Cbetriyas, 
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and  Komfcis,  who,  if  they  happen  to  hold  land,  do  not  themselves  tilt  it 
but  lot  it  to  tenants,  are  woll-to-do  and  aoldom  borrow.     It  may  be 
roughly  estimated  that  of  htiabandmen  aboat  t«n  j)or  cent  hare  ^od, 
twenty  fair,  thirty  scanty,  and  forty  littloor  no  credit.  Husbandmen  of 
good  credit  on  per&onal  security  are  able  to  raise  loans  equal  to  about 
the  Talue   of  two  yeai-s'  produce  of  the  lands  thoy  till ;  tlioso  oE  fair 
credit  raise  loans  equal  to  one  year's  produce,aud  those  of  scanty  credit 
equal  to  half  a  year's  produce.     Husbandmen  with  no  credit  cannot 
raise  loans  without  parting  with  propertj'.     To  a  husbandman  with 
good  credit  the  yearly  rate  of  interest  on  personal  security  varies  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  per  cent ;  to  a  husbandman  with  feir  or  with 
scanty  credit,  on  mortgage  of  land  or  other  movable  property,  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  per  cent ;  and  to  a  husbandman  with  no  credit 
on  mortgage  of  laud  never  less  than  twenty-four  per  cent  and  some- 
times  more.     The  poorest  husb&ndman  who  has  neither  fields  nor 
any  other  property,  if  urgently  in  need  of  money,  can  raise  loans  of 
iXl  to£l  10*.  (R8.10-15)  at  a  yearly  rate  of  twenty-four  tose^enty- 
Hwo  per  cent  according  to  circumstances.     Of  the  money  borrowed  it 
may  be  rooghly  said  that  about  twenty  per  cent  is  spent  in  paying  the 
Gorernmeut  assessment,  forty  in  meeting  marriage  and  other  special 
expenses,  twenty  in  buying  bullocks  undother  field  stock,  and  twenty 
in  baying  grain  for  food  and  seed.     During  the  rains  and  in  years  of 
short  crops  rich  hnsbandmen  and  sometimes  moneylenders  advance 
grain  to  the  poorer  busbiindmeu  either  for  food  or  for  seed.     At  the 
time  of  advancing  the  grain  the  lender  receives  from  the  boiTower  a 
written    acknowledgment,  specifying   the  conditions  on   which  the 
adrance  is  made  and  the  time  within  which  it  is  to  be  repaid.     The 
conditiuus  on  which  grain  is    advanced  differ  much  according  to 
circumstances.      The     most    common    condition  is   to   pay  at   the 
harvest  one-fourth  and  sometimes  one- half  in  addition  to  the  quantity 
iidvanced.      During  the   sowing  season,    moneylenders  sometimes 
vlvance  money  to  husbandmen  on  condition  that  during  the  harvest 
kihe  advance  ^all  be  paid  back  in  gruiu  at  the  chea|>er  Imrvest  price 
'with  an  addition  of  3|  to  TJ  pounds   (1  to  2  «/ier<t)  of  grain  for  each 
njpee   advanced.     Thus  for  £10  (Rs.  100)  advanced  in  June  when 
rice  genemlly    sells  at  about   27  pouuds    (7  sherK)    the  rujjee,  the 
borrower  is  to  pay  the  money  advanced  in  kind  at  the  rate  of  43  to 
16poand8  (II  to  1 2  shers)  the  rupee  in  November  when  rice  generally 
ulls  at  about  40  pounds   (10  ^ihern)  the  rupee.     In  aoch  advances, 
iw  a  period  of  six  months  between  June  and  November,  the  monoy- 
Isoder  makes   a  profit   of  one-teuth   to  ouc-tifth  on   the   money 
•iTanced   that  is  a   yearly   interest  of   twenty  to  forty   per  cent. 
TKoogh  the  DhArw^  husbandmen  are  better  off  than  the  ItatuAgiri 
Miibandmon,  and  seldom  hnvo  to  leove  their  homes  in  search   of 
HDployment,  they  are  not  now  (1882)  so  well  off  as  they  were  during 
'be  exceptional  plenty   of  the  American  War  (ISG3-1865).     Much 
of  the  money  they  amassed  during  the  American  War  was  spent 
"J  tho  hnsbandmen  in  buying    gold  and    silver   ornaments  aud 
^tly  clothes,  in  giving  caste  dinners,  and  in  celebrating   marriage 
**"!  other  family  event*.    At  the  close  of  the  Amoriuau  War  in  1865, 
tue  sudden  fail  in  the  price  of  cotton  caused  great  loss  to  several 
0*  the    richer  husbandmen   who   had    begun  to  deal  in   cotton. 
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Again  during  the  1876-77  famioo,  eepeciallj  in  the  east,  the  busband- 
raen  suffered  severely.  During  i\\v  first  year  of  the  fiimiDO,  except  the 
very  poorest  the  DhirwAr  lamlhoMors  did  not  suffer.  I'ort  uf  the 
local  stocks  of  grain  wore  Bold  at  high  prices  and  sent  to  ueighbour- 
ing  famine-stricken  districts,  and  enough  remained  to  carry  them 
fairly  through  the  first  season  of  distress.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year  of  the  famine  the  local  stocks  of  grain  were  almost 
exhausted,  and  the  bulk  uf  the  peuple  had  to  sell  the  greater 
part  of  their  property  to  keep  them  in  food.  The  only  people  who 
made  profits  were  the  grain-dealera  and  a  few  rich  moneylenders 
who  boDght  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  idols,  old  coins,  copper 
and  brass  cooking  vessels,  and  even  saleable  olotheSj  at  very  low 
prices  and  sold  them  back  to  the  people  from  whom  they  bought 
them  at  their  usual  prices.  Up  to  1882  the  rates  of  interest  have  con- 
tinued higher  than  they  were  before  the  famine.  In  tho  years  that 
followed  the  famine  there  was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount 
spent  on  wedding  and  other  family  ceremonies.  Sinco  the  famine 
for  a  well-to-do  husbandman  the  c^st  of  a  marriage  ia  £20  to  £50 
(Ra.200-500)  instead  of  £100  to  £200  (Rs.  1000-2000)  ;  for  a  middle 
cUse  hnsbandman  £10  to  £20  (Hs.100-200)  instead  of  £40  to  £oO 
(Ra. 400 -500),  and  for  a  poor  hnsbandman  £1  to  £2  (lU  10-20) 
iofltead  of  £5  to  £G  (Rs.uO-CO),  On  the  whole  the  borrowing 
classes  are  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  receive  at  tho  bands  of 
their  creditors.     They  fool  that  they  could  not  get  on  without  them. 

Land  is  transferred  in  one  of  three  ways,  by  the  holdei-'s  failing 
to  pay  the  Government  assessment,  under  a  decree  of  tho  oivil 
cou rt,  and  by  voln ntary  sale  or  mortgage.  Since  the  1 876 
famine,  et'pecially  in  the  east  where  the  famine  was  most  severe,  macfa 
land  has  fallen  out  of  tillage.  Since  the  famine  part  of  this  land  has 
been  taken  for  tillage  and  most  of  it  still  lies  waste.  Partly  under 
civil  court  deci"ees  and  partly  by  sale  and  mortgage  much  land  has  of 
late  years  passed  from  the  husbandmen  to  their  creditors.  linaband- 
meu  whoso  land  is  transferred  to  their  creditors  under  a  decree  of 
tho  civil  court,  generally  till  the  lands  of  other  landholders  as 
tenants  and  sometimes  as  labourcrn.  At  present  (1882)  lenders 
prefer  to  make  advances  on  ornaments  and  other  movable  property 
rather  than  on  laud.  When  land  is  mortgaged  it  is  usually  made 
over  to  the  mortgagee  for  a  fixed  period.  During  this  period  the 
land  is  generally  tilled  on  tenancy  either  by  the  mortgager  or  by 
some  other  husbandman  and  sometimes  by  hired  labonr.  The 
arrangements  made  vary  as  suits  the  convenience  of  the  landholder 
and  the  tenant.  The  landlord  sometimes  agrees  to  pay  the 
assessment,  and  tho  tenant  tills  the  land  at  his  own  expense,  paying 
the  landlord  either  cash  or  grain  equal  to  one-third  or  one-half  of  the 
produce.  Sometimes  the  produce  is  divided  equally  between  the 
tenant  and  the  landlord  on  condition  either  thaL  the  landlord  pajB 
the  assessment  and  tho  tenant  the  cost  of  tillage,  or  that  tho  landlord 
and  the  tenant  each  pays  an  eqnal  share  of  the  assessment  and 
cost  of  tillage,  or  that  the  landlord  pays  tho  assessment  and 
half  the  cost  of  tillage  and  the  tenant  the  other  half.  Land  is  also 
tilled  by  tenants  on  wages,  the  landholder  paying  the  cost  of  tillage 
and  the  assessment  and  taking  the  whole  produce. 
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liabowrers  are  better  off  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.     TUo 

Area  aodor  tillage  is  much  greater,  and  from  tho  improved  condition 

of  the  landholders  more  of  the  fiold-work  than  formerly  is  done 

by  hired  labour.     Compared  with  the  rich  years  of  the  American 

War  the  labonrers  have  the  advantage  of  much  cheaper  grain.     At 

the  same  time  it  is  probable  that  the  higher  wages  and  the  great 

freehandedneae   of  that  time  of  plenty  more  than  made  up  for  tho 

extreme  deamesH  of  grain.     The  labourers  suffered  much  and  long 

during  the  1876  and  1877  famine.    But  as  they  had  no  fresh  grain 

stocks  to  buy,  and  no  ornaments  to  redeem  from  pawn,  they  have  not 

been  so  long  hampered  by  the  effects  of  the  famine  as  the  poorer  claaa 

of  landholders.   Moneylenders  do  not  advance  large  sums  to  laboarera 

except  when  the  labourer  enters  into  a  bond  to  work  for  the  lender. 

If  a  labour  mortgage  l?ond  is  passed  sums  equal  to  one  or  two  years' 

pay  that  is  £0  to  £10  (Rs.  60-100)  are  advanced.     Labourers  vary 

greatly  in   the  use  they  make  of  their  surplus  eanmigs.      Some 

spend  tbeir  surplus  on  liquor ;  others  spend  it  on  opium.     These  are 

exceptions  ;  most  field  and  other  labourers  are  temperate  and  many 

(ouch   neither  liquor  nor  opium,  nor,  except  on  holidays,  is  much 

spent  on  rich  food.     Among  labourers  perhaps  the  commonest  use 

of  savings  is  in  buying  ornaments  and  clothes.     A  few  labourers 

lend  small  sums  of  money  ;  others  hoard.     A  labourer's  wife  supplies 

from  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  the  family  income.    Boys  above  fourteen 

are  self-supporting,  and  boys  and  girls  from  eight  to  fourteen  earn 

from  IJrf.to  Sd.{\'2a8,)  a  day.     Children  below  eight  earn  nothing. 

There  is  nu  class  of  hereditary  servants  in  DharwAr.     Tho  demand 

for    labour  is  Rpccially    strong    during   the    harvest,    for   rice   iu 

Kovemher,  for  early  yuan  in  December,  for  late  jvdri  in  January 

nod   February,  and  for  cotton-picking  till  the  end  of  May.     The 

early  part  of  the  rains,  June  July  and  part  of  August,  after  the 

grain  is  sown  and  before  weeding  begins,  is  tho  labourer's  slack 

aeaeon.     During  this  period  labourers  have  mostly  to  depend  on 

house- building  and  other  jobs. 

Of  the  poorer  husbandmen  and  labourers,  Lingiyais,  Mar&thds, 

epherds,    MnsalminSj    and  low-class    people  sometimes    pledge 

eir  labour  for  fixed  periods  to  pay  off  their  debts.     Tho  man   who 

pledges  his  labour  is  employed  in  collecting  debts,  ciuTjTng  letterti 

»nd  messages,  weeding   fields,    building    houses,    makiug  bricks, 

drawing  water,  cleaning  his  master's  house,  or  tending  his  master's 

Cittlc.    For  a  loan  of  £10  (Rs.  100)  a  debtor  will  agree  to  serve  for 

■'^    '    ^ 'Q  years.  Ho  receives    his  food   free  and  such  necessary 

<:^  one  headscarf,  one  waistcloth  or  dAofar,  and   one  pair 

.1  year,  the  whole   wortb  8*.   to  10».  (Ka.  4-5).     If  tho 

ipports  himself,  tho  period  of  service  for  a  loan  of  £10 

(hs.  100)  IS  reduced  to  aboot  three  years.     The  debtor  is  ordinarily 

Iwond  to  devote  his  whole  timo  to  his  master's  service,  but,  unless 

Ikere  is  a  special  agreement  to  that  effect,  tho  master  has  no  claim 

to  the  service  of  the  bondsman's  wife  or  children.    The  master 

u  not  bound  to  pay   tho  bondsman's  marriage,   death,   or  other 

eipensea.     He  cannot,  against  his  will,  transfer  the  debtor's  services 

to  any  ofcbor  person.     Though  bodily  punishment  is  not  recognized 

as  an  ordinary  remedy  for  ^sobedience,  it  is  occasionally  practised, 
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and  no  complaint  is  made  unless  the  beating  is  nnnsually  severe 
or  cmel.  When  peraoual  and  family  iaHuences  foil  to  indooe  the 
debtor  to  perform  hia  part  of  the  contract,  mn^tcrs  occaaionallj  appl^ 
to  the  cM  oourts  to  enforce  the  bond.  If  the  debtor  dies  before  iiu 
service  is  ended  some  member  of  his  family  is  expected  to  work 
during  the  rest  of  the  time.  A  service  engagement  is  never 
hereditary.  Yonng  men  under  twenty  called  jitad  dins  (K.)  or 
fee-men  are  generally  employed  by  hnsbandmeu  for  field  taboor. 
They  have  the  same  food  as  the  busbaudmaui  millet  cakes,  pulso, 
whey,  onionsi  and  hemp  apinnach.  At  tlie  close  of  the  year  they 
are  given  a  pair  of  trousers,  a  waistcloth  or  dJioiar,  and  wages  si 
the  rate  of  'Zs.  (Re.  1)  a  month  and  sometimeH  less.  Jf  the  parents 
of  these  lads  owe  anything  to  the  hnsbaudman,  the  wages  are 
deducted  from  tho  debt.  Sometimes  Lingdvat  and  Mar&tha 
husbandmen  marry  their  daughters  to  poor  lads  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
on  condition  that  tho  sons-ia-law  work  in  their  fields.  In  most 
cases  these  lads  live  and  take  their  food  in  their  fat  her- in- 1  aw  *»  hooae. 
When  they  grow  to  be  men,  if  they  wish  it,  they  are  generally 
allowed  to  take  their  wives  and  start  houses  of  their  own. 

During  the  last  forty  years  wages  have  greatly  risen.  In  1840, 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  masons  were  paid  6d.  to  9d.  (4-6  as.) 
a  day ;  and  a  day  labourer  if  a  man  was  paid  Hd.  (2  a^.),  if  a  woman 
Ijd,  (1^  as.),  and  if  a  child  1|(2.  (|a.).  Men  servants  were  paid6«. 
to8ff.(R5.3-4)  amonth  ;  women  servants  2  ff.  to  4*.(Rs.  1-2) ;  and  child 
servants  la.  to  Is.  6d.  (8- 12  o».}.  BrAhman  cooks  and  water-carriers 
in  addition  to  free  meals,  were  paid  6«.  to  8«.  {R8.3-4)  a  month  for 
men,  and  2s,  to  4*.  < lis.  1-2)  for  women.  In  1882,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  and  masons  were  paid  1«.  to  2».  (Re. ^-1)  a  day, 
men  labourers  4^^.  to  6d.  (3-4  an.),  women  labourers  'M.  to  SJrf. 
(2-2|  as.),  and  child  labourers  lid.  to  Sd,  (1-2  as.);  men  servanta 
werepaid  14*.  to  16j(.  (R8.7-8),  women  servants  6«.  tx)  lOs.  (Rs.S-d), 
and  child  servants  4«.to  6*.  (Us.2-3)amonth.  Brahman  cooks  and 
water-carriers  were  paid  £1  to  £1  10s.  (Rs.  10-15)  a  month  for  men, 
and  10«.  to  12«.  (Rs.  5-6)  for  women.  When  employed  fora  month 
or  more,  tho  wages  of  artisans  and  labourers  are  2s.  or  4*.  ( Rs.  1-2) 
less  than  the  above  rates.  If  in  addition  they  are  fed,  the  wages 
are  reduced  about  one-third.  Town  labourers  are  paid  in  cash, 
and  field  labourers,  especially  during  harvest  time,  in  grain. 
Labourers  as  a  rule  arc  paid  daily,  and  sometimes  for  a  long  job 
weekly,  but  seldom  at  intervals  of  more  than  a  week.  During 
marriages  and  other  feast  ceremonies,  which  Inat  four  to  seven 
days,  musicians  and  dancing-girls  are  paid  either  a  daily  w^o  of 
4».  to  6s.  (R8,2-3)formusicianaand£l  to  iil  10s.  (Rs.  10- 15)  for 
dancing-girls,  or  in  a  lump  sum  for  the  whole  period,  the  amount 
varying  from  £!  ]2«.  to  £2  (Rs.  16-20}  for  musicians,  and  from  £10 
to  £20  (Rs.  100- 200)  for  dancing  girls.  The  chief  and  best 
earthworkers  in  the  disti-ict  are  VaJdurs,  who  are  of  two  branches, 
stone  Vaddars  and  earth  Vaddnrs.  The  stone  Vaddars  do  nothing 
but  quarry  and  cart  stones;  the  earth  Vaddars  dig,  embank,  and  do 
other  earthwork  required  in  improving  tho  fields  and  in  making 
wells,  ponds,  houses,  roods,  canals,  and  railways.  Vaddars  move  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  work,  living  in  temporary  huta  walled 
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and  roofed  with  grans.     Gaoli  gang  lives  in  a  compact  cluster  o£ 

huts  which  they  build  outaide  the  village   near  wat-er  and  grazing. 

Kvery  well-to-do  Vaddar  has  a  pair  of  cart  buffaloes  and  a  mde 

low  cart  on  which  he  carries  his  house   goods  when  he  shifts  camp, 

Tho  stone  Vaddars  have  more  carts  which  they  use  in  carting  stones. 

The  Vaddars  are  strong  and  dark  and  seem  one  of  tbe  earliest  local 

ibe*.     They  have  no  ediicaticn  and  are  very  fond  of  drink.     A» 

class  they  are  independent  and  difficnlt  to  handle.     It  in  a  mistake 

to   pay  them  day  wages  without  assigning  them  laaks.      In  tho 

absence  o£  a  task  they  will  do  as  little  as  they  can.     The  best  way 

of  employing  Vaddars  on  large  works,  where  cash  payments  are 

to  be  made,  is  to  fix  rates  for  various  loads  and  lifts.     Once  rates 

are  fixed,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  work  done.     When 

paid  in  this  way  Vaddars  seldom  try  to  scamp  work,  and,  if  paid 

once  a  fortnight,  they  are  perfectly  satisfied.    They  work  in  gangs, 

each  gang  having  its  foreman  who  negotiates  tho  rates,  measnrea 

the  work,  and  shares  the  wages.     Men  women  and  children  above 

twelve  all  work.     The  men  dig  and  fill  the  baskets,  and  tho  women 

&nd  children  carry.     On  piece  work  Vaddars  work  from  four  to 

ton  in  the  morning,  rest  for  about  four  hours,  and  again  work  from 

Iwo  to  tire  in  tho  evening,     The  Vaddars'  tools  are  kudalis  or  axes, 

pacddn  or  spades,  and  large  wicker  baskets.     It  is  wonderful  how 

ouUy  a  grown  Vaddar  woman  can  carry  a  large  earth  or  murum 

iket  np  a  high  embankment,  work  which  would  be  too  much  for  an 

inary  man.     When  employed  on  piece  work,  the  Vaddars'  daily 

gs  average  4^d.  to  l^d,  (3-5  as.)  a  head.     The  work  done  by 

each    gnng   is   measured   separately,  and    the   headman  generally 

•ts  the  money  equally  among  all  the  members  of  the  gang 

■^  the  women  and  the  working  children.     Village  Vaddars 

gBnamlly  work  by  contract  for  grain.     When  a  well  is  to  be  dag  or 

itiil  or  bank  is  to  be  raised,  the  landholder  calls  in  the  nearest 

(orsman    Vaddar,  shows  the  length  and  breadth  of  tho  work,  and 

ttiters  into  a  verbal  contract  with  him  to  pay  a  fixed  quantity  of 

jrain  for  tho  work.      For  work  of  this  kind  village  Vaddjira  are 

gen«rally  employed.     As  a  rule,  every  group  of  five  or  six  villages 

OM  enough   well-digging  and  banking  to  support  a  small  Vaddar 

^Dg.     Besides  Vaddars  a  few  Ijam&nis  occasionally  do  earthwork. 

Stone    Vaddars  difier  littlo  from  earth  Vaddars,  except  that  one 

»(>rb  in  earth  and  the  other  in  stone.     The  stone  Vaddars  quarry 

U»  itono  and  carry  it  in  their  carU  to  the  work.     These  carts,  of 

tbicb  each  stone  Vaddar  Ims  two  or  three,  carry  four  to  six  cubic 

wot  of  stone  and  are  small  and  rough,  the  wheels  being  mada  of 

•olid  pieces  of  wood  joined  together.     Stone  Vaddars  are  specially 

clercr  in  using  the  sledge  hammer  to  break  and  sqaare  stones.   They 

^dly  ever  blast  with  gunpowder.     They  heal  the  stone,  aad  pour 

<wld  water  over  it,  when  the  stone  splite  with  a  remarkably  oven. 

Picture.     In    Dharwdr  skilled  labour  is  poor  and  rare.     Except  in 

tiietovma  of  Dhdrwar  Hubli  and   fiadag  few  carjjeulers  or  blaok- 

ouths  can  do  any  work  more  difficult  or  delicate  than  making  and 

••leDdiug  rough  field  tools,  and  the  number  of  skilled  masous  is  still 

■"■^ller.     Apparently  from  the  cheapness  of  food  and  the  want  of 

•wapctitioQ  in  Dharwar  craflcHnoa  seem  to  have  neitbor  euorgy  nor 
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wish  to  better  tlieir  cxraditioTi.  A  craftsman  can  make  a  living  by 
working  four  or  five  days  a  week,  and  beyond  bis  living'  be  seema 
not  to  care.  On  the  Marmagaon-HeUri  railway  now  (IBS*)  nnder 
congtmction,  the  earthwork  within  Dhdrwiir  limits  is  being  chiefly 
doQu  by  VaddarS;  and  almost  all  the  skilled  labour  comes  from  the 
Deccan.  Most  mnaons  and  blacksmiths  come  from  Poona,  S^tarSj 
and  Kolhapnr,  and  most  carpenters  from  Poena,  Sd,vantv&di,  and 
Goa.  In  1883  a  few  Cutch  masons  come  seeking  work.  On  the 
railway  masons  and  carpenters  earn  ]«.  6d.  to  2«.  (Re.  }-l)  a  day, 
and  blacksmiths  with  their  bellows'  boys  2«.  to  3«  (Re.  1-li). 
Most  overseers  and  foremen^  who  are  difficalt  to  get,  belong  to  Ptwna 
and  SAtira.  Overseers  earn  £5  to  £3  (Rs.  o0-80)  a  montb,  foremen 
£3  to  £5  [Rs.30.50),  and  timekeepers  £2  to  £3  (Rs.20-30). 

Dhdrwdr  weights  and  measares  are  neither  periodically  inspected 
nor  stampe*!  by  the  police.  There  is  much  variety  in  different  parts 
of  the  district.  Though  the  tables  and  the  names  are  the  same 
throughout,  they  differ  much  in  weight,  shape,  and  size  in  different 
sub-divisions,  even  in  different  towns  in  the  same  snb-division. 
In^  1845  a  standard  measure  equal  to  136  toldt*  weight  of  pure 
water  was  introduced,  and  in  1S40  the  standard  was  changed  to  the 
Bengal  slier  equal  to  eighty  tolas'  weight  of  water.  As  the  Bengal  sAw 
was  so  much  smaller  than  the  136  tola  meaaure  introduced  in  1846, 
a  hoop  was  added  to  the  130  tola  measure  to  make  it  eqnal  to  160 
ioli'm'  weight  of  water  or  doable  tho  Bengal  standard.  Thia  double 
sher  became  known  as  the  DhirwAv  sher.  In  1852  when  the  Bengal 
»A^  equal  to  eighty  tolas'  weightof  water  was  introduced  into  various 
districts,  Government  supplied  the  Collector  of  Dharwdr  with  a  eher 
measure  holding  eighty  tolas'  weight  of  distilled  water,  with  oontenta 
of  57'03d2  cubic  inches  and  with  a  height  of  41 721  inches,  with  a  half 
sher  measure  holding  forty /o/o**  weight,  with  contents  of  Sd'5196 
cubic  inches,  and  with  a  height  of  3'31 1 1 4  inches,  and  with  a  quarter 
sher  measnre  holding  twenty  tolas*  weight,  with  contents  of  14'2598 
cubic  inches  and  with  a  height  of  26283  inches.  The  diameter  of 
each  measure  was  equal  to  its  height.  Before  these  measures  were 
supplied  by  Government  the  standard  had  been  introduced  into  the 
district  in  1849,  iind  two  sets  of  nu^asures  had  been  made,  one  set 
holding  1 60 /o^ft^'  of  water  called  the  DharwAr  sKer,  and  the  other  set 
holding  eighty  toUW  of  water  called  the  Bengal  sher.  These  measures 
cannot  have  been  made  with  any  accuracy.  Distilled  water  coald 
uut  be  got,  tliu  tumperaturo  at  which  it  was  to  be  weighed  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  prescribed,  and  the  shape  of  the  measareB 
which  is  more  important  was  not  specified.  The  standard 
was  determined  by  the  weight  of  water  it  held,  but  in  D" 
measuring  grain  a  heaped  measure  is  and  always  hae  been  used.  Two 
measures  of  different  slinpo  might  hold  equal  qaantitics  of  water  bat 
different  qnantities  of  grain  by  heaped  measure.  In  18G1  and  186S 
it  was  brought  to  notice  that  the  measures  in  use  varied  in  capacity 
and  that  measures  holding  oqual  quantities  of  water  did  not  hold 
equal  quantities  of  heaped  grain.  It  was  also  found  to  be  impossible 
to  test  measures  by  weighing  the  water  they  held,  because  many  of 
them  were  not  water-tight.     The  chief  reason   why  the  moasores 
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were  uot  water-tif^bt,  was  that  in  1849  measaree  to  hold  100  tolas  h&d 

beeu  loiuleb)'  addin^^  a  hoop  to  the  top  of  the  old  Ut6  tohut*  measures. 

An  order  was  then  issned  that  grain  mij^ht  bo  used  in  testing  the 

measorea    hut    tho  weig-ht  of  grain  which   the  standard  meaBuro 

ahoald  contain  has  never  been  laid  down,     lu  1865  to  settle  the 

ffrain  compensation  to  be  paid  to  eepoys  when  grain  was  dear, 

Mr.  Reid  directed  that  a  measure  which  held  eighty  tolm'  weight  of 

fitejji  grain  by  exact  and  not  by  hctiped  measure  should  bo  adopted 

This  order  was  given  for  a  special  purpose,  but  it  streugtheued  the 

tiupposiliun  that  the  standard  of  moiLsurc  was  determined  by  tho 

weig'htof  grain  and  uot  by  the  weight  of  water.     Between  ISfio  and 

1 8b;i  little  Bcoma  to  have  been  done  regarding  moasuros,  except 

that  a  set  of  brass  measures  was  isatle  in   1874  at  the  Dh&rwir 

factory  for    the    Collector's    office.       Up    to    1883    the    standard 

determined  by  tho  weight  of  water  and  introduced  in   1849  has 

er  been  altered,  but  heaped  measure  instead  of  exact  measure 

always  been  used  for  grain.     In  18S2,  in  testing  the  standard 

measures  at  the  various  sub-division  offices    Mr.   Middleton,    the 

Collector,  found  that  the  measures  were  very  roughly  made  and 

were  not  accurate.     Some  measures  were  not  water-tight  and  many 

had  not  the  same  diameter  throughout.     The  lifts  were  irregular 

in   form,  and  different  measurements  of  the  same  measure  gave 

different  results.     As  the  shape  was  irregular,  a  measure  which 

according  to  the   dimensions  given  ought  to  hold  more,  sometimes 

in  reality  held  less  than  another.     8ome  sub-divisions  had  more 

than  one  set  of  standard  measures.     Some  of  tho  measures  which 

weresUimped  E.  I,  C.  1647,  must  have  beeu  made  before  1849  when 

the  present  standnrd  was  introduced,  though  it  is  still  tho  custom 

Ui  ulauip  the  letters  E.  I.  C.  as  the  Government  mark  on  measures 

brought  to  the  Government  offices  to  be  tested.     Of  the  evils  which 

irise  from  having  standard  measures  of  different  capacity,  one  is  that 

u  a  criminal  prosecution  for  using  false  measures  the  Udngal  trader, 

«ho  has  got  a  Dharwar  ahcr  measure  tested  at  the  llangal  sub-division 

ofioe  holding  137  t-ohitf'  weight  of  grain  by  heaped  measure,  runs 

the  risk  of  being  punished  for  using  too  small  a  measure,  if  ho  uses 

it  in  selling  grain  in  the  adjoining  sub-divdsion  of  Karajgi  where 

'  0  standard  holds  l&li  to/ds' weight,  whilo  ho  may  be  punished 

oiiiug  too  large  a  measure  if  he  uses  it  in  buying  grain  in  the 

ijoining  sub-division  of  Kod  where  the  standard  holds   124  toldt. 

Another  e^al  is  that  the  h^i  slier  is  uot  equal  to  half  of  the  full  «/ter,  nor 

is  the  quarter  sher  equal  to  a  quarter  of  tho  full  sker.    As  the  diameter 

u(  the  Uhorwdr  eher  measure  and  of  the  Dhdrwdr  half  sker  that  is  the 

Be&gal  aher  measure  is  the  same,  the  additional  quantity  obtained  by 

the  use  of  heaped  measure  is  the  same  both  for  the  ahor  and  the  half 

tKtr  iustead  of  being  double  for  the  sher.   The  half  or  Bengal  and  tho 

qmrter  sherg  arc  only  occasionally  used  and  are  inaccurate.    Two 

lialvos  are  not  equal  to  one  whole,  neither  are  fonr  quarters.     Though 

the  standard  measures  kept  in  tho  various  sub-division  offices  diner 

vwy  greatly,  the  difference  between  tho  measures  in  actual  nse 

Ibroaghout  the  district  is  prol)ably  not  so  groat,   because  measures 

We  chiefly    made    at  Hubli  where  they  are  tested  before  being 

disUibuted  for  sale. 
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Weights  are  of  two  sorts,  one  for  precioas  metals,  drugs, 
and  medicines ;  tte  other  for  grain  and  tbe  cheuper  metals 
copper,  brass,  iron,  lead,  and  zinc.  The  weights  for  precioas 
metuU  are  roand  or  sqnaroand  are  miule  of  bellmetal.  The  table  ia 
eight  yunjdt  one  tndita,  twelve  miigdjf  one  tola,  twenty-four  tola* 
one  jtAer,  twelve  shers  one  dhndu^  and  four  dhciddf  one  man. 
Sometimes  another  table  is  nsod,  six  gitnjds  one  anna,  sixteen  unno/ 
one  tola,  and  twenty-four  tohU  one  «Aer.  The  t^unja  or  gul^anji 
is  the  red  black-tipped  Abrua  seed.  TTie  tola  is  equal  to  the 
Imperial  rupee  or  1 80  grains  Troy ;  the  jnan  ia  equal  to  294?t  poanda 
avoirdu}H>is.     The  weights  in  use  for  the  cheaper  metals  and  for 

f  rains  arc  made  of  iron  and  arc  in  the  form  of  round  thick  plates, 
heir  table  of  reckoning  is  nine  idk>f  one  n<tv.taky  two  navidk* 
one  quarter  aher,  two  quarter  sherg  ono  half  »Aer,  two  half  ff/icrx  one 
ther,  1  \  sherti  one  xavdifhrrf  two  Kavdnhent  one  ndichnhfirf,  two 
adicfufherx  ono  pdnchaher,  two  pdnch^here  one  dhttda,  two  dhaddd 
one  half  man,  two  half  manx  one  mnn,  four  mans  one  andgi,  and  two 
andgU  one  goni  or  henn.  Of  these  weights  the  Uik  is  nominal, 
weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a  mpec,  the  navtdk  two  rupees  and  a 
half,  and  the  tther  twenty  rupees.  Up  to  the  xheVj  which  as  a  rnle 
is  equal  to  twenty  rupees,  the  scale  of  this  table  is  the  same  for  all 
articles.  But  the  tuvd^her,  which  ought  to  equal  twenty-five  rupees, 
and  the  weights  that  follow  it  differ  much  for  various  w^icles.  The 
vavdxhcr  is  fixed  equal  to  thirty-five  rupees  for  oopper,  brass,  and 
bellmetal;  to  324  rupees  for  cotton,  tobacco,  clarified  butter,  and 
parched  channa  or  gram;  to  31  ^  rupees  for  all  articles  of  food  sold 
by  weight;  to  thirty  rupees  for  Iron  and  steel ;  and  to  twenty-five 
ropees  for  cotton-seed  and  oil-cnkc.  Thus,  keeping  a  fixed  standard 
of  twenty  rupees  weight  for  eacli  nher,  the  m*\n  which  is  oi-dinariiy 
equal  to  forty  fliem,  actually  contains  for  copper,  brass,  and  bell- 
metal  fifty-six  sh^rg  or  28 i J  pounds;  for  cotton,  tobacco,  clarified 
butter,  and  parched  gram  fifty-two  fitters  or  26V^  pounds ;  for  all 
articles  of  food  sold  by  weight,  fifty  nhem  or  25 J  pounds; for  iron 
and  steel  forty-eight  fther^  or  24  §^  pounds  ;  and  for  cotton-soed  and 
oilcake  forty  »heri*  or  20^  pounds.  In  weighing  lump-oil,  which  is 
gonemlly  anld  by  brass  copper  op  earthen  measures  corresponding  to 
the  scale  nf  weight,  tho  savdnhcTj  which  is  called  tho  quarter  moghat 
weighs  twenty- live  rupees  and  the  man  contains  forty  ^A^t*  of  twenty 
mpees  or  20  \  pounds.  Tho  table  of  reckoning  is  two  quarter  moghat 
one  half  mogha,  two  half  moghdn  one  moghn,  two  moghds  oDfi 
quarter  man,  two  quarter  vxana  one  half  man,  two  half  man»  one 
man,  and  eight  man»  one  naga.  Among  natives  cotton  is  bought 
and  sold  by  mans  of  fifty-two  xher*  of  twenty  rupees  each.  To 
Europeans  cleaned  cotton  is  sold  in  pounds.  The  table  is  sevQlt 
pounds  one  dfuida  or  quarter  m^n,  fourtoon  pounds  one  half  mtmg 
twenty-eight  pounds  one  mnn,  eight  mnnn  one  m^^rt,  and  twenty 
mariH  one  khandi.  A  pound  being  equal  to  nearly  thirty-nina 
rupees,  this  man  of  twenty-eight  pounds  contains  64^  nherit  of 
twenty  rupees  each.  In  selling  raw  silk  the  slier  is  equal  to  twenty- 
five  rupees  for  silk  traders  and  to  twenty-four  rupees  for  other 
classes.  In  selling  indigo  the  table  in  use  is  twenty  iotas  or  rnpeeii 
one  aKcr^  \Z\  sliera  one  dfuida^  and  four  dhadds  ono  man  or  27^ 
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pouuds.  Milk  and  curds  are  sold  by  &  measure  containing  ciglity 
rupees  weight.  Tins  mcasui-e  is  called  the  pakka  or  full  slier  as 
opposed  to  the  kachrJui  or  small  »her  which  weighs  twenty  rupees. 

The  table  used  in  measuring  grain  is  two  ckhatalis  one  quarter 
sher,  two  quarter  xherit  one  half  »her,  two  half  fthers  one  *A*r,  two 
sfters  one  pudi,  two  padiif  one  rhitiif  eight  c.hittU  one  t'mnn,  sixteen 
chittis  or  two  imndg  one  andgi,  two  andyitt  one  goni  or  /tcru,  and 
twenty  gonis  or  Aflru«  one  khandi.  As  each  grain  has  its  own 
weight  the  general  weight  of  tho  contents  of  tliese  capacity 
measures  cannot  be  stated. 

Cotton  goods,  silk  goods,  European  printed  piecegoods,  and  long- 
cloth  are  measured  by  the  gaj  or  vdr,  both  of  whicK  are  the  yard  of 
three  feet.  Turbans,  waiatcloths  or  dkotars,  women's  robes  ormdUf 
and  country  longcloths  are  measured  by  molas  or  cubits.  The  gaj, 
vdr,  or  yard  is  made  of  brass,  iron,  or  wood.  The  gaj  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  tonus  each  equal  to  one  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  mr  into 
sixteen  girax  each  equal  to  two  and  a  quarter  inches.  No  separate 
cubit  measure  is  actually  made  and  marked  off  with  it«  sub- multiples. 
The  table  of  cubit  mtvisuro  is  twelve  arLgulin  one  genu  or  span,  two 
yenus one  vwla  OT  cubit ^  noiX  ionv  molds  one  nidr  or  fathom.  The 
angtili  or  finger's  breadth  is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  and 
the  nulla  or  cubit  is  equal  to  £fU^en  inches.  The  mar  is  the  distance 
from  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  of  one  hand  to  tho  tip  of  the 
middle  finger  of  tho  other  hand  wheu  both  bauds  are  stretched 
horizontally  in  a  straight  line.  Tho  table  used  in  long  measure  is 
three  jav^  one  aric;u/i,  four  anqulin  gug  mushtit  three  mu^A^is  one 
genu,  two  genus  one  mola,  four  molds  one  dand  or  mar,  2000 
dands  or  mars  one  kos,  and  four  kogds  one  yojan.  The  unit  a  jav 
or  barley  corn  is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  This  measure 
varies  much  in  different  locnlities.  A  DhirwAr  hos  generally  equals 
three  English  miles  and  It  occasionally  is  as  much  iiS  four. 

Of  former  land  measures  tradition  says  that  in  the  times  of  the 
Bahmani  Mu.salman  kings  of  Kalburga  (1343-1490),  Yithalpant. 
one  of  their  chief  officers,  surveyed  the  land  and  divided  it  into 
mars  and  assessed  them  in  hu$is.  These  ntar<  are  called  Vithal- 
panti  mars,  because,  it  is  said,  he  caused  the  measurement  to  be  made 
»y  certain  muliiples  of  his  own  Tnar  or  arm's  stretch.  Each  Vithal- 
panti  mdr  contained  four  kurgig,  a.  kurgi  being  the  area  of  land  which 
the  KAoarese  kurgi  or  seed-drill  can  sow  in  a  day.  As  the  kurgi  has 
been  found  to  contain  about  eight  acres,  a  Yithalpanti  mdr  is  equal 
to  about  thirty-two  acres.  Some  time  during  tho  sway  of  the 
Vijayanagar  or  Anegandi  kings  (133t>- 1570],  apparently  after  the 
time  of  Vithalpant,  a  new  survey  was  made  and  the  lands  divided 
into  vidrs  and  assessed  in  Anegundi  huns.  These  mdr/i  were  called 
Rdya  Rckhi  mdra  or  the  Anegundi  Raja's  vidrs.^  The  Vijayanagar 
TTidr    like    the     Bahmani   mdr   contained    four    kurgis.      But    as 
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the  VijayanaMT  kurgi  contains  only  fonr  acres  of  land  instead  of 
eight,  a  iidi  jRcW*  mar  19  equal  to  sixteen  acres  instead  of  thirty- 
two  acres.     The  Vijayanagar  mar  was  also  called  the  hull  or  sm&ll 
vuir.  Ohigars,  vUas,  patiiff  and  kanitj  which  were  the  parts  of&mdrf 
have  fallen  into  disuse.     The  higha  was  introduced  into  the  Bombay 
Karni&tAk  by  Peshwa  Bdlnji  Bdjinto  when  he  took  the  country  in  1753. 
The  follo^Wng  is  the  bigfia  table.    Four  square  angulis  one  musktit 
three  miMhtU  one  ret,  two  vetsonc  fuH,  h^  hats  one  hothl,  twenty  kaihU 
one  pa.nd,  twenty  ydnd*   one  bigha,   and    120    bighds  one  chdur. 
The  lengtli  and  breadth  of  eight  corns  of  wheat  make  one  square 
anguH  or  a  square  of  the  length  and   breadth  of  a  6oger.     About 
one  and  half  and  in  some  places  one  and  three-qmirtcrs  highan  make  an 
acre  of  land  in  DhdrwAr.    Owing  to  tho  succession  of  opposing  govern- 
ments in  the  seveuteeuth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  the 
varieties  in  the  aize  of  tho  higha  gave  hereditary  district  and  village 
officersand  other  free  landholders  the  opportunity  of  practising  frauds 
on  Oovemment.     The  areas  of  the  older  land  measures,  if  ever  fixed, 
were  also  greatly  altered  in   different  villages  and  even  in  the  eaue 
village  ;  consequently  the  number  of  acres  contained  in  a  mdrarjcurgi 
of  land  or  in  their  sub-multiples  the  vhigur,  rr.'<(i,j>o^/»,aud  ^m.ortbe 
number  of  bighdif  in  an  acre,  aro  not  the  same  in  all  placGK.    Hoth  the 
mar  and  higha  measurements  continncd  in  use  for  some  time  after  the 
introduction  of  British  rule.     About  1S24  the  acre  was  introduced  by 
the  British  Government.     Since  1839-40,  the  present  regular  survey 
of  lands  and  their  division  into  acres.  gu7ithd»  or  fortieths  of  an  acre, 
and  dnnda  or  sixteenths  of  a  guntlM^  aud  the  a-ssossment  in  Imperial 
rupees  have  come  into  general  use.    Even  now  the  common  K&narese 
people  do  not  exactly  know  how  much  land  an  acre  or  a  higka 
contains.     When  they  aro  told  what  portion  of  a  mar  or  of  s  kurgi 
an  acre  forms,  they  readily  understand.    Konkanasths  and  others 
from  the  Deccan  who  have  settled  in  DhArwfir,  understand  the  higha 
better  than  the  mdr,  kurgi,  or  acre.     The  following  table  of  acre 
neasuromcnts  ts  current  in  Dh^rwdr  as  well  as  in  other  porta  of 
Bombay  :  81  feet  broad  and  SJ  long  that  is  Qfi-^\  flqaaro  feet  make 
one  (inno,  sixteen  <imids  one  guntha,  and  forty  gunthas  one  acre. 

Building  sites  and  other  lands  within  towns  or  villages  are  mea- 
sured by  square  yards.  Leather  coir  and  cotton  or  hemp  ropee  are 
measured  by  vidrH  or  fathoms  and  »«>/««  or  cubits  and  not  by  gajs 
or  vdrs  that  is  yards.  All  Government  building  work  is  calculated 
l»y  yards,  foot,  and  inches,  while  private  work  is  calrnlatctd  by  cubitR 
each,  eighteen  inches  long.  Of  building  materials  stono  and  timber 
aro  sold  by  cubic  measures.  Fair  solid  stones  for  the  odgot  of 
buildinffs  aro  at  present  (1881)  sold  at  lis.  to  18*.  (Rs,  7-y)i 
hundred  cubic  feet.  Large  and  rough  cut  ironstone  or  laterite  is- 
at  lOs,  (Ra.  5)  tho  hundred  cubic  feet.  Heaps  of  small  stones  are 
at  £1  12a.  (Rs.  IC)  the  heap  ten  cubits  long  ten  broad  and  one 
forming  nearly 'J60  cubic  feet.  Since  much  open  space  is  unavoidal 
left  between  small  stones  when  they  are  heaped  together,  in  meftamvi 
heaps  of  small  stones  the  length  of  a  cubit  is  taken  at  twent 
instead  of  at  eighteen  inches.  Timber  is  sold  at  £2  to  £ 
(Rs.  20-30)  for  a  beam  twelve  and  half  feet  long,  one  foot  broad,  aiA 
one  foot  thick.     Small   bamboos  called  sibus  are  sold  at  5 
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(Ra.3^-3)  the  hiindrod,  aud  large  bamtjoos  called  galasAl  16«.  to  18«. 
(Ks.8-9)the  hundred.  Bricks  and  tiles  are  sold  by  tale.  Burntbricks 
twelve  inches  long,  six  broad,  and  three  thick  cost  16^.  to  £1 
(Ra8-10)  the  thousand.  Unburnt  bricks  of  the  same  size  cost  between 
4*.  and  6/r.  (Rs.  2)  the  thonsand.  No  excess  number  of  bricks  is  given 
to  cover  w«ir  aud  tear.  There  ore  three  kinds  of  tiles.  The  best 
black  tiles  tamed  on  the  potter's  wheel  cost  14$,  or  ICs.  (Rs.7-8)  the 
thoosand;  black  tiles  made  by  hand  cost  5g,  or  6$.  (R8.2|-3)  tho 
thousand;  and  inferior  red  tiles  cost  Ss.  or  4^.  (Rs.  1^-2)  tho 
thonsand.  One  tile  in  every  hundred  is  allowed  for  wear  and  tear. 
Earth  is  sold  at  l^d.  (1  a.)  the  basketful. 

Mats  are  sold  singly.     Eor  every  hundred  square  feet  of  single 

woven   matting  the  cost  is  la.  Gd.  (12  asj)  aud   for  double  woven 

Tnatting  is.  (Rs.  2}.    Of  straw  and  fodder,  millet  stalks  called  kanki 

ma  K&Dsrese,  arc  sold  at  so  many  bundles  the  rupee  according  to  tho 

0£o  of  the  buodlo.     In  buying  millet  stalks  the  length  of  tho  rope  by 

which  the  bundle  is  to  be  measured,  whether  four  and  a  half,  five,  or 

six  cubits,  is  first  fixed.     Then  as  many  stalks  aa  the  rope  can  enclose 

when  drawn  tight  are  considered  one  bundle.     When  tho  size  of  the 

bundle  is  settled,  tho  number  of  bundles  to  the  rupee  is  fixed.     Tbo 

Qsnal  price  of  miUot  stalks  in  a  good  season  is  four  or  five  bandies 

the  rupee.     In  bad  seasons  a^  much  as  6«.  or  8^.  (Rs.  3-4)  are  paid  for 

(ino  buudle.     Rice  and  rdgi  straw  is  sold  by  the  big  or  hali  wagon* 

WwL     A  hali  cart  is  a  big  heavy  wagon,  borne  on  solid  wooden  wheels 

1th  heavy  iron  tires.     It  is  used  by  husbandmen  for  field-work  only 

hd  not  in  going  from  one  village  to  another.     The  wagon  is  drawn 

'  six  or  eight  bullocks,  and  carries  about  3200  pounds  (SO  Tnanur)  or 

twice  as  much  as  the  two-bullock  chhakdi  or  spoke-wheel  cart  which 

bu  been  introduced  since  the  beginning  of  British  rale. 

When  crops  are  cut  and  thrashed  and  the  grain  is  separated  from 
tKe  chaif  In  the  field  it  is  not  usual  for  husbandmen  to  measure  the 
grain  in  the  field  with  any  metal  measure  of  capacity.  They  have 
niketfi  called  zhallis  large  enough  to  hold  one  hern  of  12S  akers  or 
500  pounds  of  grain.  With  these  baskets  they  measure  the  grain 
ad  roughly  estimate  the  outturn.  They  then  carry  the  grain  to  their 
bases  and  measnro  it  with  some  metal  measure  of  capacity  and  either 
kll  iter  store  it  in  pits.   Chaff  is  also  measured  by  the  zhalli  basket. 

I  Vegetables  are  not  generally  sold  by  weight.  When  they  are 
'1  wholesale  the  rat-e  is  so  many  baskets  the  ranee.  Large 
etables  are  sold  retail  by  the  number,  and  other  loat  vegetables, 
they  can  be  tied  into  small  bundles  of  about  an  inch  tn 
eter,  are  sold  at  so  many  bundles  the  anna.  When  the  fruit 
V^tjibles  are  small,  or  the  leaf  vcgetablea  cannot  be  tied  in  bundles, 
Ifcqf  are  sold  in  small  qnautitios  at  ho  much  tho  anna.  In  very  mro 
IcRtauoes  small  vegetables  are  sold  by  weight.  Fruits,  such  as 
nttuimes  gaavas  and  cocoanuts,  are  sold  by  the  number.  Grass 
by  the  hundred  bundles,  five  being  given  in  excess  to 
ste;  cowdnng-cakes  for  fuel  are  also  sold  by  the  number 
at  700  the  rupne.  Hides  and  horns  are  sold  by  the  number. 
od  is  sold  by  the  cartload  by  those  who  bring  it  from  the 
43 
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{orests.  Firewood  in  tlie  Governmenl  store  ia  fiold  at  ?«.  (Rs.  34) 
the  khandi.  As  DhArwar  has  no  regular  shops  for  selling  pearla 
and  precious  stones  the  weights  are  little  undenitood.  All  purchases 
are  made  in  Bombay  or  Poona  and  the  jewels  are  aold  in  retail  by 
Mirwfir  VAni  and  other  moneychangers. 

The  table  for  tneasnring  time  is  sixty  vipah  or  eyewinks  one  pal, 
sixty  palf  one  gftadif  2]^  ghmiis  one  hora  or  hour,  3|  yhfidig  one 
mtthurta,  7|  ghadi^  one  prakar,  fovir  prahurg  one  tiieaa  or  day,  eight 
prakan  one  akordtra  or  a  day  and  night,  seven  days  one  nthavda- 
or  week,  fifteen  days  one  pa]t^A  or  fortnight,  two  ^aA»W  one  lunar 
month,  and  twelve  lunar  months  one  lunar  year.  Toadjnst  the  lunar 
and  solar  years  an  intercalary  month  ia  added  about  once  in  every 
two  and  a  half  years  and  a  month  ia  dropped  about  once  every  IGO 
years.  During  marriage,  threai!,  and  otner  religious  ceremonies  the 
lucky  moment  is  not  ascertained  by  the  ordinary  watch  or  clock. 
From  sunrise  on  the  day  of  the  ceremony  the  time  is  measured  by 
a  water-clock.  A  copper  cup  with  a  small  hule  at  the  bottom  ia 
floated  on  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  water.  Tho  water  rising  through 
the  hole  overturns  the  cup  exat-tly  in  a  ghadi  The  cup  ia  taken  out 
and  again  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  goes  down  in  another 
^hadi.  In  this  manner  the  required  number  of  ghadiit  is  ascer- 
tained. Another  mode  of  measuriug  time  when  the  sun  is  shining 
is  for  a  man  to  measure  by  his  own  feet  the  length  of  his  shadow. 
To  tell  tho  time  of  day  from  a  shadow  one  plan  is^  in  an  open  sunlit 
spot,  to  meajiure  in  feet  the  length  of  one  s  shadow,  to  add  six  to 
tne  number  of  feet,  and  divide  121  by  the  sum.  The  quotieat 
gives  the  time  in  ghadvt  of  twenty-four  minutes  after  sunrise  if  the 
sun  has  not  crossed  the  meridian^  and  before  sunset  if  the  sun  has 
crossed  the  meridian.  Another  plan  is  to  bold  upright  a  thin  rod 
eighteen  dngliji  or  finger-breadths  long,  bend  it  so  that  its  shadow 
will  touch  the  other  end  of  the  rod  on  tho  ground  aud  measure  in 
unglis  tho  perpendicular  height  of  tho  rod.  This  liko  the  other 
plan  shows  the  number  of  gfiadia  either  after  sunrise  or  before  sunset- 

Yoarlv  ]yncei  details  some  of  wliich  are  little  more  than  estimates, 
are  available  for  the  eighty-four  years  ending  1883.  Daring  these 
eighty-four  years  the  rupee  pricu  of  Indian  millet,  which  is  the  staple 
grain  of  the  district,  varied  from  nineteen  pounds  in  X8(J4  aud  1877 
to  165  in  1814and  averaged  ninety-three  pounds.  In  three  of  tUese 
eighty-four  years,  the  price  was  below  160  pounds  the  rupee,  165 
in  1814,  162  in  1832.  and  161  in  1811  ;  in  four  it  was  between  160 
and  150  pounds,  157  iu  1850 and  18o2,andl54  in  1843  and  1845; 
in  four  it  was  between  150  and  140  pounds,  150  in  1841  and  1849, 
146  in  1813  and  142  in  1823;  in  nine  it  was  between  140  and  130 
pounds,  139  in  1835  1844  and  184B,  135  in  1812  1847  and  185]^ 
132  in  I83I,  and  131  in  1815  and  1854;  in  seven  it  was  betwew 
130  and  120  pounds,  129  in  1840,  127  iu  1824  1828  1838  and 
1842,  124  in  1S29,  and  122  in  1830;  in  seven  it  was  between  120 
and  no  pounds,  120  iu  1827  aud  1846, 116  iu  1808 and  1857,andU2 
iu  1800  1836  and  1837  ;  in  Hveit  was  between  110  and  100  pounds, 
109  in  1810  and  1863,  108  in   1805,  and   105  in  1809  and  1825;  in 
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six  it  was  between  100  and   ninoty  pounds,  uinety-HOven  in  1839, 
ninety-four  in    1801    1802  and  1859,  and  ninety-two  in  1822  and 
1856:  in  fourit  wa»  between  ninety  and  eighty  pounds,  ninety  in 
1R60  and    1869,  and  eighty-six   in  ISOci  and   1855;  in  six  it  was 
between  eighty  and  seventy  pounds,  seventy-nine  in  1826  1861  and 
1868,  seventy-five  in   1807  and  1834<j  and  seventy-one  in  1S56  ;   in 
eight  it  was  between  seventy  and  sixty  pounds,  sixty-eight  in  1817, 
sixty-seven  in  1816  and  1833,  sixty-five  in  1821^  sixty-four  in  1881, 
ftixty.throe  in  1S18  and    1819,  and  sixty-two  in  1820;  in  six  it  wa* 
between  sixty  and  tifty  pounds  sixty  in  1871  and  1882.  fifty-six  in 
1862,  and  tifty-two  in  1875  1876  and  1883  ;  in  eight  it  was  between 
fifty  and  forty  ponnds,  fifty  in  1803,  forty-seven  in   1874,  forty-six 
ia  1880,  forty-four  in  1879,  and  forty -one  in  1863 1867  1870  and  1873  ; 
in  two  it  was  between  forty  and  thirty  pounds,  thirty-nine  in  1872, 
and    thirty-five   in  1878;  and  in  five  it  was    between  thirty  and 
fifteen  pounds,  twenty-six  in    1865,  twenty-one  in  1 804,  twenty  in 
1886^  and  nineteen  in  1864  and  1877.     The  eighty-four  years  uiay 
be  divided  into  ten  periods.     Except  in  1803  when  the  price  was 
fif^  pounds  and  in  1804  which  was  a  famine  year  when    the  price 
was  twenty-one   pounds,  in  the  first  period  of  eight  years  ending 
1807  the  price  varied  from  112  in  1800  to  seventy-five  in  1807,  and 
averaged    eighty   pounds.     In   the   second  period  of    eight  years 
ending  1815,  the  price  varied  from  165  in  1S14  to  105  in  1809,  and 
133    pounds.     In  the  third  period  of  six  years  ending 
iUl  the  price  varied  from  sixty-eight  in  1817  to  sixty^two  in  1820, 
id  averaged  sixty-four  pounds.     Except  in  1822  when  the  price 
was  ninety-two  pounds  and  in  1826  when  the  price  was  seventy- 
Dine  ponnds,  in  the  fourth  period  of  eleven  yeai's  ending  1832,  the 
price  varied  from   162  in   1832  to  105  in  1826,  and  averaged  121 
poQods.     Except  in    1833  and  1834  when  the  prices  were  sixty- 
seven  and  seventy-five  pounds  respectively,  in  the  fifth  period  of 
seven  years  ending  1839  the  price  varied  from  ninety-seven  in  1839 
to  139   in   1835,  and  averaged  104  pounds.     In  the  sixth  period 
of  fifteen  years  ending  1854,  the  price  varied  fpnm  157  in  1850  to 
109  in    1853,  and  averaged    132  pounds.     Except  in  1357,  when 
the  price  was  116  pounds,  in  the  seventh  period  of  seven  years 
ading  1861,  the  price  varied  from  ninoty-fonr  in  1859  to  seventy- 
me  in   1856,  and  averaged  ninoty  pounds.     Except  in  the  years 
of  abort  h&rvesta  and   abundant  money   1864,  1865  and  1866  when 
^be  prices  were  nineteen,  twenty-six  and    twenty  pounds,  in  the 
wghthperiodof  six  years  ending  1867,  the  price  varied  from  fifty-six 
n  lft62  to  forty-one  in  1 863  and  1 867,and  averaged  thirty-four  pounds. 
Esoept  in  1868  and  1869  when  the  prices  were  seventy-nine  and 
innstj  pounds  respectively,  in  the  ninth  period  of  nine  years  ending 
*^*"  the  price  varied  from  sixty  in  1871   to   thirty-nine  in  1872, 
reraged  fifty-live  pounds.     Except  in  the  famine  year  of  1877 
the  price  waa  nineteen  pounds,  in  the  tenth  period  of  seven 
ending  1883,  the   price  varied  from  thirty-five  in    1878  to 
ilty-Iour  in  1881,  and  averaged  forty-six  ponnds.     The  details  are  : 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

TRADE. 

Before^    1844,  the   Bombay  Earn&tak,   e«peciaUy   the   Db&rw&r 

disfcrictj  was  very  baHly  oS  for  roads.     Carts  were  almost  uukuown 

and  lon^  distauco  traffic  wns  carriod  on  entirely  by  pack-bullocks. 

Even  within  the  district,  except  by  a  few  main  tracks  or  during  the 

fair   *ica9on  after  the   crops   had  been    cleared,  it  was  extremely 

difficult  to  take  a  cart  anywhere.     Thure  waa  little  or  no  traffic 

westwards  with   K^nara  and  the  cout.     Id  a  distaDce  of  about  350 

miles,  between  the  Bbor  pass  near  Poena  and  the  cxtromo  southern 

frontier  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  only  cart-road  across  the 

S&hyiilris  was  by  the  old  IlAm  pass  between  Belganm  and  Vengurla. 

The  old  Riim  pass  was  throe  miles  long,  and  for  long  stretches  had 

incline  of  one  in  fire  or  six.    Carts  went  up  and  down  by  lighten- 

"iDg  loads  and  clubbing  the  bullocks  of  two  or  three  carts  together. 

The  RAm  pass   was    too  far  north   for  Db^rw^r  traffic.     Whafc 

liule  traffic  there  was  went  on  bullocks  by  rough  tracks  down  the 

Soby^ris  to  Kumta,  Ankola,  and  other  North  K^Jiara  ports.     About 

this  time  (1844),  the  inland  parts  of  the  Bombay   Presidency  were 

cut  off  from  the  sea  by  native  states,* Uoa,  and  Madras.     S^tara  and 

KolIiApur  cut  off  the    North    Kamdtak  from  the  RatnAgiri  coast ; 

Sfivantvadi  and  Goa  cut  off  Belgaum  from  the  sea ;  and  North  Kanara 

tiMn  in  Madras  cut  off  Dhdrwilr.     About  1845  the  first  pass  within 

KiBara  limits  was  improved,  and  this  pass  was  far  south  leading  to 

Hooivar.  About  1  Si8  measures  were  taken  to  open  a  rout'O  to  K  umta. 

Between   1830    and   IMCO  a  great  advanco  was  made  in   o|)oning 

commnni cations  with  the  western  coast  through  Kdnara.   In  1850  the 

Dhiirw&r-Bcigaum  road  in  the  north  was  unfit  for  traffic  during  the 

fUDj  season ;  it  was  nubridged  and  the  Malprabha  at  times  rose  to  a 

greai  height.^     Witbin  Dh&rw^r  limits  the  fast  bridge  on  the  great 

military  trunk  rood  north  to  Belganm  SAtdra  and  Poena  and  south  to 

H&nhar  and  Madras,  the  Vardha  bridge,  about  fifty-miles  south  of 

Uliirwir,  was  not  completed  till  1 866.    As  late  as  1856  the  only  made 

^d  bridged  roads  were  about  sixty  miles  of  the  Puona-Harihar  road 

Wtweeo  Belgaum  and  Hubli  and  the  road  from  Dharw^  by  Mundgod 

oirBiandthe  Devimani  pass  about  110  miles  to  Kumta.     Sincel864 

uo  local  funds  system  has  placed  increased  means  for  constructing 

«id  improving  roads  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  and  Collector. 

"uruni^  roads,  that  is  roads  laid  with  decayed  trap,  and  carts  have 


'  Rr.in.  Gov.  S«l.  CLV.  a4  ;  CLX,  15 ;  CL.U.  5  ;  ADti  LC.\II,  5. 
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in  most  places  replaced  foot  tracks  and  pack  bulIo<^ks  So  ^;reat 
the  chauge  been  thai  idnddei  or  camps  of  Brinj^riB  witb  their 
numerous  pack-bullooks  are  now  hardly  ever  seen.  At  present 
(1884-)  three  poi'ta  can  be  readied  from  DharwAr  by  good  passes  and 
roads,  Knnita  by  the  Arbail  and  Devimani  parses,  Karwar  by  the 
Arbail  pass,  and  Goa  by  the  Tin&i  pass,  thongh  by  this  last  route 
the  traffic  is  small. 

At'  present  (1883)  Dhjirwar  has  ten  chief  lines  of  traffic,  the  Poona- 
Ilarihar,  the  Karwar-Belari,  the  DbarwAi'-Kumta,  the  Muudgod* 
Bank^pur,  the  Pala-Bad^mi,  the  Hdvannr-Samasgi,  the  Uarihar' 
8ama8gi,  the  Hubli'Shulapur,  the  Tadas-Gondi,  and  the  Maaar- 
Mnndargi  roads.  The  Poona-Haribar  road,  of  which  about  J07 
miles  lie  ^vithin  BhsrwAr  limits,  mna  north-east  and  sonth-west 
through  the  sub-divisions  of  Dbarwar  Hubli  Bauk&pur  Karajgi  and 
Rlinebennnr.  On  this  road  the  milestones  are  numbered  from 
Poooa.  The  road  entent  the  district  in  the  north-wesl  at  246  miles 
from  Poena,  and  passes  Tegar  at  247  miles  witb  a  travellers'  bunga- 
low, Dhilrwar  at  261  miles  with  a  travellers'  bungalow,  Hubli  at 
274-  miles  with  a  travellers'  and  a  district  bungalow,  Tirmalkop  at 
287  miles  with  a  travellers'  bungalow,  Shiggaon  at  301  miles  with 
a  district  bungalow,  Bauluipur  at  305  miles  ;  crosses  the  Vardba  by 
a  bridge  at  312  miles  near  Konemeleballi ;  passes  H^veri  at  320 
miles,  Motebennur  at  327  miles  witb  a  travellers'  bungalow,  Uaoe- 
bennnr  at  340  miles  with  a  district  bungalow,  and  Yennibossahalli 
at  348  miles.  At  353  miles,  near  Harihar  on  the  right  or  southern 
sido  of  the  rivor  in  Maistir,  the  road  crosses  the  Tungbhadra 
by  a  bridge  and  enters  Mai^ur.  The  road  is  bridged  and  parUy 
metalled,  and  is  fit  for  carts  throughout  the  year.  The  KirwAr- 
BeULri  road,  of  which  ninety  miles  lie  within  Dhitrwar  limits,  runs 
throngh  the  sub-divisions  of  Kalghatgi  tiubli  Navalgund  and 
Oadag.  Of  the  ninety  miles  within  DhArw^r  limits,  for  twenty- 
seven  the  road  runs  north-east  from  the  west  border  of  Kalghatgi 
to  Habli,  for  thirty-four  it  runs  nearly  east  from  Hubli  to  Gadag, 
and  for  twenty-nine  it  runs  south-oast  from  Gadag  to  Hesruron  the 
Tungbhadra.  On  this  road  the  milestones  are  numbered  from 
Karwar.  The  road  enters  the  district  at  seventy.five  miles  from 
KArwAr  on  the  west  border  of  the  Kalghatgi  sub-division,  and  passes 
Kalghatgi  at  eighty-five  miles,  Dastikop  at  eighty-sovon  miles  with 
a  travellers'  bungalow,  Hubli  at  102  miles  with  a  travellers'  and  a 
district  bungalow,  Annigcri  at  123  niilos  with  a  travellers'  bungalow, 
Oadag  at  136  miles  with  a  district  bungalow,  Dambal  at  149  milca 
with  a  district  bungalow,  Mundargi  at  lo9  miles,  and  Hearur  at  166 
miles  with  a  travellers*  bungalow.  At  Hesrur  the  ivad  crosses 
the  Tungbhadra  by  a  ford,  and,  leaving  the  district,  goes  twenty- 
two  miles  further  to  Beliiri.  Within  Dharwar  limits  the  road  is 
bridged  throughout  and  metalled  for  thirty-five  mUes  and  murumedt 
that  is  laid  with  decayed  trap,  for  tifty-five  miles.  It  is  passable  to 
carls  throughout  the  year.  The  Dharwar-Kumta.  road,  which  leads 
to  the  large  port  of  Kumta  in   Kanara,  leaves  the  Poona-Haribar 
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road  at  Tlrmalkop  about  twenty -five  miles  sontli  of  DharwiSr; 
passes  Tadas  at  twonty-eight  miles  with  a  district  bungalow  ;  enters 
the  KAnara  district  at  about  thirty-five  miles  on  the  uorth-western 
border  of  the  Hankdpur  sub-division ;  and  rans  for  about  eighty  miles 
to  Kumta  by  Muudgud  Pdlu  Kkambi  Sirsi  and  the  Devimani  pass. 
The  road  currioa  heavy  tratSc  iu  cotton  and  is  passable  to  carta 
throughout  the  year.  To  opwu  other  parts  of  the  diHtriot  with  tho 
purt  uf  Kumta,  four  Hues  were  made  to  join  the  Dhllrw^r-Kumta 
trunk  road.  From  Mundgod  on  tho  Dhdrwdr-Kumta  road  in 
Kdnara,  about  forty-three  miles  south  of  Dhdrw&r,  the  Mnudgo<l- 
Bank^pur  road  runs  sixteen  miles  east  to  Bankdpnr.  Of  the  sixteen 
miles  twelve  are  witliin  Dhiirw^r  limits.  From  P«'ila  ou  the  DhAr- 
wiSr-Kumtii  road  in  Kanara,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Mundgod, 
the  Pfila-B^dAmi  road  runs  102  miles  north-east  to  the  border  of 
the  Bftdimi  sub^division  in  Bijdpur.  The  road  enters  the  district 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  P&laand  runs  twenty-one  miles  to  Bankfi- 
pur  by  Mulligar.  The  twenty-ODe  miles  between  Pila  and  Bauk&pur 
are  bridged  throughout  and  are  fit  for  carts  throughout  tho  year. 
From  Baukiipur  the  road  runs  forty-eight  miles  to  Oadag  by  SAva- 
nar  Lakshmeshvar  and  Molfjund.  Though  the  line  is  laid  out,  the 
forty-eight  miles  between  Bnnkupur  and  Gadag  are  neither  bridged 
Dor  muntmed,  and  are  fit  for  carts  duriug  the  fair  season  only. 
From  Gadag  the  road  runs  twenty-five  miles  to  Ron.  As  they  run 
in  deep  black  soil,  the  twenty-five  miles  between  Gadag  and  Ron, 
though  bridged  and  partly  murumcH,  are  impassable  during  the  rains. 
From  Ron  the  road  runs  eight  miles  to  the  border  of  the  B^fimi 
sub-division.  As  they  ruo  parallel  to  the  Hntgi-Gadag  railway  tine, 
the  eight  miles  fixtm  Ron  to  the  B^Ami  border  are  not  now  kept 
in  repair.  From  Ekamhi  on  the  Dh&rwftr-Kumta  road  in  K^nara, 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Pala,  a  road  runs  seven  miles  east  to 
Samasgi  on  the  south-western  border  of  tho  Hingal  sub-division. 
From  Samasgi  the  road  divides  in  two,  one  branch  leading  fifty- 
three  miles  east  to  H4vanur  and  the  other  about  sixty  miles  east  and 
south-cast  to  Harihar.  The  HAvanur-Samaagi  road  runs  east  through 
the  Hfingal  and  Kamjgi  sub-divisions,  and  passes  the  Alur-Hi&ngal 
junction  at  twelve  miles  east  of  Samasgi  and  Alnr  at  fifteen  miles  ; 
crosses  the  Vardha  by  a  ford  at  twenty-five  miles  near  Sangar ; 
passes  H&veri  at  thirty-two  miles  on  the  Pooua-Harihar  road,  Outtal 
at  forty-nine  miles,  and  HAvanur  at  fifty-three  miles.  At  HAvanur  the 
road  crosses  the  Tungbhadraby  a  ford  and  enters  the  Belan  district. 
'The  road  ia  partly  bridged,  mnrumed,  and  embanked  with  drains 
and  a  few  culverts.  The  Hariliar- Samasgi  road  runs  east  and  south- 
east through  the  sub-divisions  of  HAn^^,  Kod,  and  R&nebennurt 
and  pasfipR  Makravalli  about  twelve  mites  east  of  Samasgi ;  crosses 
the  Vardha  at  fifteen  miles  near  Houthan  ;  passes  Tallivalli  at 
seventeen  miles,  Havasbhavi  at  twenty-seven  miles,  Kod  at  thirty- 
five  mites,  Halgeti  at  forty-five  miles,  and  Yennihossahalli  at 
fifty-four  miles  on  the  Poona-Harihar  road.  From  Yennihossahalli 
the  road  goes  along  the  Poona-Harihar  road  south  for  five  miles  to 
Harihar.  From  the  Dfaarwar  district  to  Bijapur  and  Sholapur  the 
chief  line  is  the  Hnbli-Shnlripur  road.  The  ordinary  route  from  Hubli 
toKonnuronlhf  borderuf  the Bijii pur  district  passesXirlApurat sixteen 
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tnilce  north  of  Hobli  with  a  travellers*  bungalow^  NadgunJ  at  thirty- 
two  miles  with  a  district  bungalow,  and  Konnnr  at  forty-four  miles. 
Kor  Kounar  another  lino  has  been  lately  chosnii  by  Llebsar  and 
Navalgand  to  Naudgtid  and  Kounar;  but  this  line  is  not  completed 
and  ia  inferior  to  the  ordinary  route.  Both  these  routes  to  Koonar, 
being  in  black  soil  throughout,  aro  impassable  during  the  rains.  At 
Konnur  the  road  crosses  the  Mulprabha  by  a  ford,  and,  ent<;riug  the 
Bijdpur  district,  goes  116  miles  from  Uubli  to  Bij^ipur  and  177  miles 
to  ShoWpnr.  From  Tadas  on  the  DhArwir-Kumta  road,  about 
twenty -eight  miles  south  of  DhAr  wAr,  the  Tadas-G  ondi  road  bran< 
off  thirty>eight  miles  south  to  Qondi  on  the  Yardha  in  the  ~ 
sab-division.  The  road  mns  south  through  the  Bankdpnr 
HiiDgal  sub-divisions,  and  passes  Dhundshi  at  seven  miles  south  of 
Tmlas,  Konankeri  at  thirteen  miles  on  the  Mund god-Ban kdpur  road. 
Mahdrdjpeth  at  twenty-three  miles ;  goes  along  the  P&la-B4d4nii 
road  for  two  miles  to  Malligar  at  twenty-five  miles ;  passes  H^gsl 
at  twenty-eight  miles  with  a  district  bungalow  ;  meets  the  HAvannr- 
Samasgi  road  at  thirty  miles  and  the  Harihar-Samasgi  road  at 
thirty-six  miles;  and  passes  Gondi  at  thirty-eight  miles.  At  Gondi 
the  rood  crosses  the  Vardha  by  a  ford  and  outers  Maisur.  This 
road,  which  is  fairly  complete  with  fitters  and  catc^h-water  drains, 
passes  through  the  three  important  niarkuts  of  Hilngal,  MahiirAjpeth, 
and  Dhundshi.  Large  quantities  of  sugar,  cardamoms,  betelnnts, 
and  other  Maisur  produce  pass  north  along  this  road.  The  Masur- 
Mnndargi  road  joins  the  south  of  Kod  with  the  lUnebennur  and 
Karajgi  sub-dinsioos  and  with  the  large  market  of  Unndargi  in  the 
Gadag  sub-division.  From  Masur  the  i*oad  runs  six  miles  north- 
east to  Rattihallij  eighteen  to  Halgeti,  twcuty-two  to  RAnebeunur, 
and  about  thirty-eight  to  Guttal  ou  the  H&vanur-Samaagi  road.  For 
about  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Guttal  to  the  Gadaij^  border  the 
road  is  not  made.  In  these  twenty-four  miles  the  track  crosses  the 
Yardha  at  Belvigi  by  a  ford,  passes  through  the  Shirbatti  and, 
Gudgeti  sab-divisions,  and  enters  the  Gadag  sub-division  by  tbo 
Virdpur  pass  in  the  Kapatgud  bills.  For  eight  miles  from  the 
YirApur  pass  to  Mundargi  the  road  is  made.  Besides  these  chief 
lines,  of  small  roads  bcginmug  from  the  north,  tho  Kittor-Betgeri 
road  runs  twelve  miles  east  from  Kittur  at  242  miles  on  the  Poona- 
Harihar  road  in  Bolgaum  to  Betgeri  in  the  north  of  the  Dh&rwilr 
sub-division.  From  l)hArw(ir  on  the  Poona-llarihar  road  four  lines 
branch  off,  the  DharwAr-Hobsur  road  running  twenty  miles  oaa 
Hehsnr  by  Maragdi  and  Bebatti,  the  DhilrwAr-Kalghatgi  rcl  ^ 
running  about  twenty  miles  south-west  to  Kalghatgi,  the  J}i&nrix* 
HaJiytil  road  running  about  twenty-two  miles  west  to  M&vinkop  on 
the  borders  of  Dh^rwir  and  Haliy^l,  and  the  UhArw^r-Gna  road 
running  twenty  miles  nearly  west  towards  Goa  by  the  Tinai  pues. 
From  Na^'algund  a  road  runs  twenty-eight  miles  east  to  Ron. 
From  Kalghntgi  a  road  runs  about  thirteen  miles  south-west  to 
Tadas  on  the  DhdrwAr-Kumta  road.  In  the  Kod  sub-division  in 
the  south  a  road  runs  from  Maisur  about  fourteen  miles  north-wesL 
t<i  Chik-Kernr,  and  from  Here-Kernr  on  the  Maaur-Chik-Kerurroad 
a  road  runs  fifteen  miles  east  to  Tnminhatti  in  K^ncbcnuui-. 
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AU  tho  SahyiWri  passes  by  wliich  the  produce  of  DhiSnvAr  is 
carried  west  to  the  coast  lie  oulsido  of  DhirwAr  limits.  Of  passeft 
no  tho  west  coast  the  Arbail  and  Devimani  passes  are  the  most 
"important.  Cotton  mostly  goes  by  these  passes  lo  Bombay.  The 
Arbail  pa^  which  moa  to  K^w^r  lies  twelre  miles  sonfch  of  Yell&- 
pur  ia  KAnara  and  sixty-five  miles  south-east  of  Dharwir.  The 
DevimAni  pass  which  runs  to  Kumta  lies  about  twenty  miles  south 
of  Sirsi  in  Kinara  aud  niucty  miles  south-east  of  Dh&Tvr6.r.  Both 
passes  are  crossed  by  metalled  nud  bridged  cart-roads,  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  feet  broad.  Besides  these,  the  TinAi  pass,  about 
thirty  miles  north-west  of  Supa  in  K^nara  and  fifty-five  miles 
west  of  Dbarwar,  runs  into  fioa  through  part  of  Bolganm  and 
Kanara.  It  ia  a  bullock  track,  chiefly  used  for  the  import  of  cheap 
salt  and  salted  fi.sh  from  Goa.  Within  the  limits  of  the  district. 
there  are  few  important  hiU-jjasaes.  The  only  passes  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  Sortar-Doni  aud  Virapur  passes  in  the  Kapatgudd 
range.  The  Soriur-Doni  pass,  about  three  mites  west  of  Doni  in 
Gada(f,  can  l>e  crossed  by  carts  and  is  used  only  for  local  traffic. 
The  Virapur  pas.s,  about  eight  miles  west  of  Mnndargi  in  Gadag,  is 
crossed  by  wheeled  c-arriagea  and  is  nsed  for  local  traffic  from  the 
south  of  the  district  to  Mundargi  market.  In  the  two  parallel 
ranges  in  the  south  of  Kod  there  are  three  hill-passes  in  the  north 
range,  one  leading  from  Hire-Kerur  to  Shikilrpur  in  Maisur,  another 
from  Hire-Kerur  to  Miisur,  and  a  third  from  Ratihalli  to  Masur ; 
and  two  on  the  southern  range  each  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  Marvali  hill  and  leading  to  Shikdrpur  in  Maisur. 

Of  three  systems  of  railways,  the  East  Dnccan  or  Hotgi-Gadag, 
the  South  Deccan  or  BelArJ-Marmagaon,  and  the  West  Ueccan  or 
Poona-Londa  railways  which  are  being  introduced  into  the  Southern 
Mardtha  Country  or  Bombay  Kaniatak,  Dharwar  has  two  sections, 
one  a  small  length  of  about  twenty  miles  of  the  East  Deccan  line 
between  MaUpur  and  Gadag,  and  the  other  a  length  of  about  ninety 
miles  of  the  South  Deccan  between  HarlApur  from  Belari  aud 
Aluavar  where  the  South  Deccan  line  enters  the  Belgaum  district, 
ifter  crossing  the  Malprabha  river  the  East  Deccan  line  runs  for 
Dme  distance  in  native  lorritoryj  entering  DhArwAr  at  MaMpur  154 
miles  south  of  Hotgi  Junction.  Thence  it  nms  almost  south  keeping 
to  the  watershed  that  s^'paratus  the  valleys  of  the  Bennihali  and 
Hira.  The  whole  line  passes  through  the  rich  black  cotton  soil  of 
the  DhArwir  plain,  and  as  the  watershed  ia  wide,  fiat,  and  straight, 
the  work  of  construction  is  easy.  The  line  passes  Hombal  station 
at  163}  miles,  Hud  thence  curving  slightly  eastwards,  it  joins  the 
South  Deccan  line  at  Gadag  173^  miles  south  of  Hotgi  and  ninety- 
three  west  of  BeUri.  The  niiing  gradient  is  one  in  lOU  aud  the 
limiting  curve  2000  feet  radius.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  £7200 
(Rs.  72,000)  a  mile.  This  section  of  the  line  has  no  works  calling 
for  remark.  The  only  stations  are  third  class,  at  Alur  143^  mileSj 
at  Malipur  15  i  miles,  and  at  Hombal  1<53J  miles.* 

Tlie  South  Doccan  section  enters  DhArw&r  a  little  east  o£  the 
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village  of  Har1£pnr,  and,  ronuiu^  almost  due  east,  reaches  Gadng- 
the  junction  of  the  South  and  Kiist  Dooran  Hcctiona  ninetv-three  milea 
west  of  Bel^ri  and  17'ii  aouth  of  llotgi.  From  Guda^  tbe  hue 
passes  almost  straip-ht  throup-h  Annigeri  to  Oiindnr,  117  tnileft  on 
the  Beuni  river.^  It  then  makes  a  wide  sweep  south-westward  to 
reach  Hubli,  129|  miles,  and  then  turning  north  runs  t-o  Dh4rwAr, 
14i2i  miles.  Aft<?r  leaving  fihArwAr,  as  it  drtiws  near  the  Sahyddns, 
it  begins  to  wind,  and  ijassiug^  Mu<^l  uad  Kambaiyauvi  CDt«n 
KAnnra  at  Alnarnr  16">i  miles.  For  niuety-thrue  miles  from  BeUri 
to  (ladag  the  cost  is  ( stimated  at  about  Jt0230  {Ks.  G2,30O)  a  mila, 
and  for  about  106  miles  from  Cladag  to  Deuti  at  \Q9  miles  the  coBt 
is  estimated  at  about  £8990  (Rs.  8!),900)  a  mile.  The  chief  bridge 
is  the  Bonnihalli  lift  miles,  whicli  has  five  100  feet  girder  openings 
and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  £15,000  (Rs.  1,50,000).  The  otlier 
bridges  though  numerous  are  small.  Except  Gadag  junction,  which 
IB  a  second  class,  all  the  stations  are  third  class.  Their  positions 
are  HarlApur  81^  miles  from  BeUri,  tiadag  93,  Annigeri  107^, 
Dnndur  117,  Hubli  12ftJ,  DhArwAr  14.2i,  Mugad  151|,  Karabargaufi 
158:^.  and  Alnarar  Itio}. 

Besides  the  East  Deocan  and  South  Deccan  railways  a  lino  from 
Hubli  south  to  the  important  town  of  Harihar  on  the  Tungbbadra 
river  is  iu  prucosu  of  survey.  As  the  o.\act  emplacement  of  this  lioe 
has  not  been  settled  in  length,  the  following  remarka  arc  subject  to 
modification.  The  proposed  extonf^ou  is  about  eighty  miles  of 
which  the  first  sixty-seven  miles  are  estimated  to  cost  abr>ut  £6200 
^H«.  02,000)  A  mite.  The  limiting- gradient  is  one  in  100  and  the 
limiting  radius  of  curvature  1 200  feet.  'ITio  proposed  extension  leaves 
the  Bfclilri-MarraagjuMi  main  line  about  \{  miles  east  of  Hubli  aud 
runs  south-east  to  Kundgol  nine  miletj  from  tbe  juuctiuo.  From 
Knndgol  it  passes  direct  to  Saonahi  village  fourteen  miles,  and  theu, 
running  along  a  watershed,  reaches  at  twenty-one  miles  the  village  of 
Gndagiri.  Close  to  this  village  is  the  highest  point  on  the  extension, 
the  line  being  more  than  100  feet  above  rail  level  at  Hubli.  At 
twenty-four  miles  is  the  village  of  Kalas.  Up  to  this  point  all  the 
ground  passed  over  i.s  black  soil  yielding  rich  crops  of  cotton,  millet, 
and  wheat.  At  Kalas  it  chauges  to  a  red  and  stony  though  not  a 
barren  .soil  The  line  then  falls  rapidly  till  the  main  road  joining 
the  impartaut  villages  of  ^dvannr  and  Lak^hmeshvar  is  crossed  at 
Telligi,  Lakshmeshvai-  being  about  eight  miles  to  the  east  and 
Sivanur  about  five  miles  to  the  west.  From  Telligi  the  line  ranm 
almost  duo  south,  and  again  passing  into  black  cotton  soil  crosses- 
the  Vardha  near  tho  village  of  Kolur  and  mns  forty-five  milej 
to  the  village  of  H^veri.  After  this  it  again  turns  south-eaat,  anc 
twice  crossing  the  main  Poona-Harihar  road  it  rises  till  it  reachi 
the  plateau  on  which  is  tho  village  of  Byadgi  fifty-six  milea. 
Here  it  turns  still  further  east,  and  passing  through  a  low  rani 
of  heights  composed  of  amorphous  iron  stone,  and  crossing 
Poona-Harihar  main  road  at  fifty-nine  miles  runs  sixty-six  m: 
close  to  the  east  of  the  U)\vn  of  RAnebennur,  with  about  12/ 
people    and    an    important  trade.      Still   further  south    the   li 


1  UOeages  on  the  South  Deccan  are  given  from  BgUH. 
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:  a  range  of  bills  nino  miles  sonth  of  Riinebenuar  and  poa&iug 
'ihe  villai^e  of  Chelgiri  seventy-throo  miles,  it  strikes  thw  banks  o£ 
the  Tungbhadra  seventy-niue  miles  at  a  point  about,  li  miles  east 
fif  Harihar.  Tho  Tungbhadra  at  this  place  is  said  to  rtiquire  about 
KK'O  fetit  of  wiiterway.  Statiorie  are  proposed  at  Kundgol  cine 
miJes,  Saonsbi  fonrt-een  milos,  (iudagiri  twenty-ono  miles,  YelUgi 
274  miles,  Hatinmtar  33J  miles,  Haveri  -to  miles,  Byiulpi  55  miles, 
Ranebennur  GG  miles,  Chelgiri  74  miles,  and  HaribarSOi  miies.* 
The  chief  trade  wmtreH  patwwl  are  Kiiodgol,  Snonshi^  Oadagiri, 
Kalaa,  Hatimatur,  HAveri.  Byadgi,  llAuebeuuur.  and  Harihar.  Th© 
prospects  of  this  line  arc  said  to  be  bright.  The  people  of  the  rich 
a  untrj  it  will  traverse  aro  reported  to  lie  most  ca^r  for  ita  con- 
struction, and  that  the  stationii  should  be  near  their  villagt^s,  a  point 
of  first  rate  import>auoo  which  is  too  often  ovcrtookc-d. 

On  the  rofttls   within   Dhitrwnr  limits  are  tweuty-two  toll  bars. 

In  1884-85  the  twenty-two  toll  bars  sold  for  £8753  (Rs.  H7,580) 

against  £01 17  (Rs.61,1 70)  in  IS83-8+.  Of  the  twouty-lwo  tolls  twelve 

are  proTineial  and  ten   local   fund.     Of  the  twelve  provincial   tolls 

sue  are  on  the  Poona-Uarihar  road  at  Heggeri,    Uukal,  Tirraalkop, 

Konimelihalli,  Mnt^ibennur,  and  KodiyAl ;  four  aro  on  thti   Karw&r- 

BelAri  road  at  Hardauhal,  Shirguppi,  (judag.and  Galginkatti  ;  one  ia 

<in  the  Hiviiur-Samivsgi  road  at  Hasapnr  ;  and  one  is  on  the  DhArw&r- 

TinAi  pass  road  at  Mngod.     Of  the  ten  local  fund  tolls  thi-ee  are  on 

'i&  FTarihar-Samnsgi  road  at  Samasgi,  Tilvalli,  and  BhogAvi ;  two  are 

tbe  Tndas-Uondi  road  at  lloaur  and  Mnlhgar  ;  and  one  each  is  on 

be  Pila-Badami  road  at  BtuikApur,  on  the  Kittur-AlagvAdi  road  at 

bdkod,  on  the  Dharwar-HnliyAl  road  at  Saptapur.  on  the  DhArwAr 

Jghatgi  road  at  Kanvi-HonApur,  and  on  the  Hirekorur-Holbikond 

at  Holbikond.     Of  these  twenty-two  tolls  the  toll  at  Heggeri 

cbed  tidOin  1884-85,  at  Unkal  £680,  at  Tirmalkop  11200,  at 

Coninielihalli  £500,  at    Motebeiiniir    t370,   at    Kodiyal    £510,   at 

Bar-iuuliiil  1X93,  at  Shirgiippi  1700,  at  Gadag  JL550,  at  Galginkatti 

■"6»3,  at  BftsApur  £47,  at  Mugiid  £120,  at  Samaagi  £301,  at  Tilvalli 

SO,  at  BhogAvi  £14,  at  Hosur  £*ll,at  Malligar  t2lO.  at  BankApm- 

fclSl,  at  Tadbod  £150,  at  Saptapur  £572,  at   Kauvi-HonApur  1171, 

ind  at  Holbikond  ty20.     Except  at  Tilvalli,   Hosnr,  Malligar,  and 

Baakapur  where  half  rates  are  charg»?d,  the  tolls  charged  aro  for  every 

lour-whceled  carriuge  1*.  (8  as.),  for  every  two-wheeled  carriage 

dmwii  by  one  animal  yti.  (2  as. ), for  evonr  two-wheeled  rart  or  carriage 

U.  (4  OS.)  if  drawn  by  two  animals  and  laden  and 3^2.  (2  as.)  if  anladeD, 

^.[^aa.)  it  drawn  by  four  animals  and  laden  and  4Afi.  (3  as.)    if 

BaUdon,  Ifl.  (8  aJt.)  if  drawn  by  six  animals  an<l  laden  and  6d.  (4  as.) 

Lii  unladen,  2*.  (Re.  1)  if  drawn  by  eight  or  more  animals  and  laden 

ftad  U.  (S  a*.)   if  unladeo,  2s.  (Ro.  1)  for  every  elephant,  Id,  (4  a) 

•Or  every  camel  borso  pony  mule  buffalo  and  bullnck  whether  laden 

or  Qnladen,  jd.  {{  a.)  for  every  ass  laden  or  unladen;   Jd.  (^'g  a.) 

fo:  every  Bheep  goat   and  pig;  6rf.  (4  a«.]   for  every  palanquin  or 

Wher  litter  whether  carried  by  four  or  more  bearers,  and  3J.  (2  as,) 

for  every  small  Utter  carried  by  loss  than  four  Iwurors. 

The  chief  bridge  in  the  district  ia  on  the  Poena- llarihar  road  over 
the  Vardba  river  on  the  borders  of  BankApur  and   Karajgi,     U  Ih 

*  DistAocca  00  tbo  Boutheiu  cxtcnaioo  arc  counted  from  nubli  Juactum. 
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entirely  of  masonry,  consists  of  seven  spans  each  fifty  feot  wide, 
and  waa  bnilt  at  a  cost  of  £12,937  (Rs.  1,29.370).  At  Haribar  within 
Maisur  limits  there  In  a  large  masonry  bridge  ovor  the  Tuugbhadra 
on  the  southern  border  of  Kdnebounur.  It  baa  fourteen  spans  of 
sixty  feet  each  with  stone  piers  and  a  brick  suporstmcture. 

For  the  use  of  Eoropean  travellers  Dhirwar  has  {oorteen  diskriot 
and  nine  travellers*  bungalows  and  for  the  use  of  native  travellers 
it  has  thirty-six  rest-houses.  Of  the  fourteen  district  and  nine 
travellorH'  bungalows  five  travellers'  and  three  district  bungaloWB 
are  on  the  Foona-IIarihar  road,  at  Tegar  at  247  miles  from 
Poona  a  travellers'  bungalow,  at  DhArwdr  at  261  miles  a 
travellers'  bungalow,  at  llubli  at  274  miles  a  travellers'  and  a 
district  bungalow,  at  Tirmalkop  at  287  miles  a  travellers'  bungalow, 
at  Shiggaou  at  301  miles  a  travellers'  bungalow,  at  Motebennnr 
at  327  miles  a  travellers'  bungalow,  and  at  K^nebennar  at  340 
miles  a  district  bungalow ;  besides  the  two  bungalows  mentioned 
on  the  Poona-Harihar  road  at  Hubli,  three  travellers'  and  two 
district  bungalows  are  on  the  KarwdrBcl&ri  road,  at  Dastikop 
at  eighty-seven  miles  from  Kirwflr  a  travellers'  bungalow,  at 
Anni^eri  at  123  miles  a  travellers'  bungalow,  at  Gadag  at  136 
miles  a  district  bungalow,  at  Dambal  at  149  miles  a  district  bnngalow, 
and  at  Uesrur  at  165  miles  a  travellers'  bungalow  j  two  bungalows 
are  on  the  Hubli-Sholapur  road,  at  TirMpur  at  sixteen  miles  north 
uf  Hubli  a  travellers'  bungalow,  and  at  Nadgund  at  thirty-two  miles 
u  district  bungalow;  two  district  bungalows  are  on  the  Navalgond- 
Kon  road  at  Navalguud  and  Kon  ;  and  uf  tbo  remaining  six  district 
bungalows  ouo  each  is  at  Gadag  in  Ohirwar  on  the  old  I'oonn-Harihar 
road,  at  Knsugal  in  Hubli,  at  Jugalgi  and  Tadaa  in  BankApnr,  at 
Devgiri  in  Karajgi,  and  at  Ilangal.  Of  the  thirty-nine  rest-houses 
nine  are  on  the  Poona-Harihar  road  at  Db&i'war,  Hubli,  Miniraman- 
kop,  Tirmalkop,  Shiggaon,  Kooimclchalli,  Uavori,  Motebennnr,  and 
Rtinebennur ;  eight  are  on  the  Kiirwdr-BelAri  n)ad  at  Devikop,  Kal- 
ghatgi,  Nalavadi,  Hulkotl,  Gadag,  Dambiil,  Muiidargi,  and  Hesrur; 
hve  are  on  the  Hnbli-Sholapur  road  at  Behatti,  Tirlapur,  Alagv&di, 
Nadgnnd,  and  Konnur;  three  are  un  the  Tadas-Gondi  road  ab 
Tadas,  Dhundshi,  and  Hiingal ;  and  two  are  on  the  Harihar- 
Samasgi  road  at  Tirvalli  and  Havasbh&vi  Of  the  remaining  twelve 
rest-hoDsea  four  are  in  DbArwAr  at  Niralgi,  Bandur,  Padmangntti^ 
and  Hebli ;  one  in  Nnvalgund,  at  Navalgund  ;  two  in  Ron  at  Ron. 
and  Vaongal  ;  one  in  Hubli  at  Uebsur,  one  in  Baok^pur  at  Hanka- 
pur  ;  one  in  Kod  at  Hirekernr;  and  two  in  lianebeimur  at  Hulghcti 
and  ByAdgi. 

Of  thirty-one  ferries,  all  of  which  ply  only  during  the  rains,  that 
is  from  June  to  October  or  November,  twelve  are  across  th< 
Tungbhadra,  six  in  llAnebennur,  one  each  at  Kusgatti,  MudenoTt 
Airani,  Hirebidri,  Medleri,  and  Chandapur ;  tsvo  in  ICarajgi,  ouft 
each  at  Harlaballi  and  H&vnnr ;  and  four  in  Gadag,  one  each  at 
Gomgol,  Shingtalur,  Korlahalli,  and  Hesmr :  fifteen  ai*  acroi 
the  Vardha,  seven  in  Hdngal,  one  each  at  Gondi,  Honkan,  Malgundj 
Havangi,  Ballambid,  Adur,  and  Kudla;  and  eight  in  Karajgi,  ona 
each    at    Sangur,    Devgiri,    Kalsur,    Karajgi,    Hossahitti^    Akarj. 
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Marol,  and  Belvagi :  three  are  across  the  Kumadvati,  two  in  Kod, 
ooe  each  aD  Ma^ur  and  Itatiballi,  aud  oue  iu  Kauebeunur  atXupolar  : 
und  one  is  across  tfao  Malprabha  at  Konnur  in  Naval^od.  Of  tho 
thirty-one  t'errieH,  two,  ooe  at  Koaour  oo  the  Malprabha  and  the 
other  at  Hesrur  on  the  Tongbhadra,  are  provided  with  doable  ferry 
boats  and  a  third  at  Karajgi  on  the  Vardha  has  a  single  ferry  boat 
The  romalDing  twenty-eight  ferries  are  provided  with  leather 
covered  bamboo  baskets.  The  ferry  Ijoats,  which  are  tweuty-five  feet 
long  eight  broad  and  three  deep,  carry  fifty  passengers  or  four 
laden  carts,  or  5000  pounds  weight.  The  (.roracles  or  basket- 
boats,  which  are  made  of  split  bamboos  covered  with  half -dressed 
hides,  are  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  ajid  three  deep 
and  do  not  cost  more  than  £1U  (Rs.  lOU)  each.  In  making  these 
basket-boats  a  number  of  pieces  of  split  bamboos,  perhaps  twenty 
in  all,  are  laid  on  the  ground  crossing  each  other  near  th«  centre,  and 
fastened  at  the  centre  with  thongs;  thu  ends  of  the  bamboos  are 
raised  and  fixed  by  stakes  at  due  distances  from  each  other  and  are 
there  bound  by  other  long  slips  of  bamboo  inlroduued  alternately 
over  and  under  the  fii-st  crossed  pieces,  and  tied  at  the  intersections. 
When  this  is  done,  beginning  fn>ni  the  bottom  or  centre,  the  parts 
above  the  intended  height  or  depth  of  the  baskets  are  cut  off,  and  it 
is  freed  from  the  stakes,  overnet  and  covered  with  hides  sewed  together 
by  thongs.  When  bullocks  have  to  cross  they  are  lied  to  tho 
basket,  goaded  ia  the  proper  direction,  and  help  to  tow  the  boat 
across.  At  other  times  the  basket  is  rowed  over  with  paddles,  or, 
when  the  water  is  not  too  deep,  is  pushed  with  bamboo  poles.  In 
the  rains  tho  Tungbhadra  is  very  rapid,  and  if  there  has  btien  a  great 
fall  of  water  to  tho  north  and  west,  the  baskets  have  much  difficulty 
iu  crossing.  They  sometimes  take  an  hour  though  tho  distance  is 
not  seven  hundred  yards.'  The  ferries  are  divided  into  four  classes 
according  to  the  number  of  times  the  boats  can  cross  and  recrosa 
the  river  in  one  day  of  fourteen  hours.  If  a  boat  cannot  make  more 
than  six  trips  across  and  back  in  a  day.  tho  ferry  falls  under  the  first 
class ;  if  it  can  make  seven  to  ten  trips  tho  ferry  falln  under  the  second 
claea;  if  eleven  to  fifteen  it  falls  under  the  third  class;  and  if  more 
than  fifteen  it  falls  under  the  fourth  class.  The  foes  charged  for  laden 
carts  aro  Is.  (H  aa.)  in  first  class  ferries,  Qd.  (ti  tvs.)  in  second  class, 
6d.  [4>  an.)  in  third  class,  and  i^d.  (3  as.)  in  fourth  class  ferries. 
For  unladen  carts  the  charge  is  7id.  (5  a^.)  in  first  class,  tirf.  (4  as.) 
in  second  class,  44d.  (3  ae.)  in  third  class,  and  3(Z.  (2  m.)  in  fourth 
class  ferries.  For  laden  ponies,  mules,  and  homed  cattle,  as  well 
as  for  horses  both  ladon  and  unladen,  the  charge  is  4jd.  (3  as.)  in 
first  class,  3d.  (2  a«.)  in  second  class,  and  l^d.  (1  a.)  in  third  and 
fourth  class  ferries.  For  passengers,  other  than  chaldron  who  are 
allowed  u  free  passage,  the  charge  is  l^ol.  (1  a.)  in  first  class,  j(i. 
(i  a.)  in  second  class,  and  grf.  {\  a.)  in  third  and  fourth  class 
ferries.  In  1883-84  the  ferry  revenue  amounted  to  £'W9  (Rs.  4090) 
against  £272  (Rs.  2720)  in  1882-83. 

tDbarwAr  forms  part  of  the  Kinara  postal  division.     Of  forty-nine 
Bt  offices  ono   is  a  disbursing  office,  two   aro  town   sub-offices, 
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twtiuiy-eigkt  are  sub-offices,  and  eighteen  are  village  offices.  0£ 
the  twonty-oiglit  Bub-offioea  and  eighteen  village  uHioes  tweaty-five 
Bub-ofUcca  and  sovtiQteea  village  offices  are  witbiu  Briti^li  limits 
and  three  dub-uffices  and  one  village  office  liu  in  the  Itombfty 
KarnatAlc  states.  The  disbursing  office  at  Uhiirwar  is  in  cbargo 
of  a  postmaster  who  draws  a  yearlj' salary  of  £120  (Rs.  1200).  The 
two  sub-offices  at  Vhi-vwix  and  lietgen,  the  twenty-five  sub-offices 
within  British  limitvS  at  Amingeri,  Hankdpur.  Bytuli^i,  Dambal, 
Dhundshi,  Gadag,  Grarag,  Gudgeri,  Haugal,  Haveri,  Hebli,  Hire- 
Kerur,  HubJi,  Kalghatgi,  Karajgi,  Muahrikut.  Mugud,  Muodargi, 
Nargund,  Nsvalguod,  iiAnebeuuiir,  Bon,  Savanur,  Shiggaon,  and 
Tumminkatti,  and  the  three  sub-offices  in  the  Bombay  Kamdtak 
states  at  Kundgol,  Ijakahmeshvor,  and  Shirhatti,  arc*  in  charge  of 
Bub-postmasters.  drawing  £12  to  £00  (Us.  120-600)  a  year.  Of 
the  eighteen  village  jwsl-officos  the  seveutoen  within  British  limits 
are  at  Atibiguri,  Agadi,  Aliir,  Arlikutti,  Baiumauhalli,  Guttal, 
HalgL-ri,  Hulkoti,  Knpi'ltir,  KiirtHkuti,  Maharajpr'th,  Motebt^nnnr, 
llulgund,  Narendra,  Tudkod,  Tniliui,  and  Uppiu-Betgeri,  and  one 
in  the  Bombay  Kavnatak  slates  is  at  Dudvad.  Of  these  eightAM^ 
village  po^t  officnn  ^eventt'en  are  in  charge  of  village  Achoolmasi^^H 
who  receive,  in  atlditiou  to  their  pay  as  schoulmasteru,  yearly  ullow^ 
auces  varying  from  X3  1  ts.  to  £7  4*.  (Its.  36-7:^),  and  the  remaining 
one  is  in  cliurge  of  a  local  rt^sident  who  is  paid  a  yearly  allowance 
of  £3  12*.  (lis.  36).  In  towns  and  villages  which  have  post  offioeSj 
letters  are  delivered  by  twenty-one  postmen,  of  whom  two  draw 
yearly  salaries  of  £12  (Rs.  120)  and  the  remaining  nioeteeu  of  £9  Mf. 
(Bs.  1:16).  In  some  of  these  villages,  besides  by  the  tweuty-oae 
postmen,  letters  are  also  delivered  by  postal  ruciuers  who  receive 
yearly  £2  8.v.  (Its.  2i)  for  this  adJitionnl  work.  Iti  small  villages 
without  post  officfs,  letters  are  dclivcrL-J  by  forty-four  postmen.  Of 
these,  thirteen  are  paid  yearly  from  £1)  \2».  to£12(R8.  yfi-  120)  from 
the  Imperial  postj  and  the  remuiniug  thirty-one  are  paid  yearly 
from  £10  Ifi*.  to  £12  (Rs.  108-120)  from  the  Provincial  post. 
Except  at  all  the  village  offices  and  the  seven  sub-officoa  at  Byidgi* 
Datnbal,  Dhundshi,  Qarag,  Uebli.  Mugud,  and  Tumminkatti  where 
money  orders  only  are  issued,  money  orders  are  issued  and  tsarings 
banked  at  nil  the  post  offices  o£  the  district.  Mails  to  and  from 
Bombay  are  carried  by  the  Great  Indian  Peuinsnia  Railway  between 
Bombay  and  Poona ;  the  mails  between  Pnona  and  DliarwAr  are 
carried  in  pony  carts  or  tonga  da  kg, -which  run  from  Poona  lo  Hubli 
through  tSattira,  KolhApur,  Belgaura,  and  DhArwdr.  The  post  officer 
are  supervised  by  the  superiiiteiideiit  of  post  offices,  Kanara  division^ 
who  has  a  yearly  salary  of  £:i(i0  (Ks.  3000)  rising  to  £4.S0  (Us  4.':iOO) 
in  five  years.  The  superintondeut  is  assisted  in  Dharw&r  by  an 
inspector  who  draws  £l)t>  (Rs.  960)  a  year  and  whose  head-quarters 
are  at  Shiggaon. 

There  are  three  telegraph  offices  at  llnbli,  Dhfirwar,  and  Gadag. 

SiQce^  the  beginning  of  British  rnle  in  1817  the  making  of  good 
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traak  and  local  roads,  tho  opening  of  the  BODtii-«utem  branch  of 
llie  PenniRula  railvcay,  and  the  regular  sorvico  of  steamers  along  the 
western  coast  hare  caused  a  great  change  in  the  trade  system  of 
Ub&rw&r.  Direct  trade  with  Bdi^i  and  Vairi^in  Sholapar,  Ucnra- 
vati  in  Bentr^  Hamnahad  near  Bedur  in  tho  NiKdm's  territory  and 
other  pl&cea  on  the  north  and  eaut,  and  with  lidj^pur  on  the  llatnngiri 
coast  has  ceaf^ed.  Except  in  mral  parts  where  there  are  no  made 
roads  head-loads,  bamboo-loads^  pack-bnllocks,  and  horses  aro  no 
lon^r  used.  In  the  trade  which  eets  north  and  east  all  importa. 
consisting  of  Enro^iean  woollen  printed  and  plain  cloths,  yai*n,  silk, 
stationery,  hardware,  musk,  saffrun,  and  sugarcandy  from  Bombay; 
silk  and  cotton  cloths  from  Ni^gpnr  and  I'aitban  on  the  Goddvuri ; 
lace  cloths  from  Benares ;  plain  and  lace-bordered  headscarves  and 
coloured  women's  robes  from  Rajmandri,  Nellur,  Guntur,  and 
Tiidpatri  ;  and  lamp  gloss  to  make  bangles  from  BoUri  como  by 
rail  as  far  as  Sb<^>Upur  or  Belari,  and  from  ShoUpur  and  Bel&ri 
aro  bronght  into  the  district  by  carts,  or  on  ponies.  Similarly,  of  late 
jearst  the  cop])er  and  brass  vessels  of  Hubli,  tho  cardamoms  pepper 
and  cocoanuts  of  KAnara,  and  the  millet,  angiirrann,  molasses,  cotton, 
and  cotton  robes  and  silks  of  Hetgeri,  Byadgi,  Ulidrwiir,  Uhnndfibi, 
Gadag,  Hubli,  Miindargi,  Navalgnnd,  RAnebennur,  and  Ron  pass 
cast  to  BeUri;  and  tho  cotton  robes  and  blankets  of  Oadag,  Hnbli, 
and  R&uebennur,  and  tho  cardamoms  pe]>per  and  cocoanuts  of 
JvAnara  pass  north-east  to  SholApur.  Again  between  October  and 
AJ ay  cotton  goods,  yam,  silk,  hardwaiv,  opium,  liquor,  and  other 
ores  from  Bombay  are  bronght  by  steamers  and  sailing  vejssels  to 
^rwdrand  Kuinta  in  Kdnara,  and  from  Kdrwiir  and  Kamta  trsvel 
east  in  carte  by  the  A'rbail  and  Devimani  passes.  Similarly,  of  the 
exports  that  go  to  Bombay  by  Kiirwdr  and  Kumta,  the  chief  are 
cotton^  wheat,  bajri,  clarified  butter,  molasses,  Unseed,  sesamam, 
•  'Ccaaionslly  oiarse  waistcUiths  and  women's  robes  ;  and,  besides 
•,  of  other  articles  that  go  to  smaller  ports  between  Bombay  and 
Manglor,  the  chief  ai*o  cotton  seeds,  oilcakes^  onions,  garlic,  chillies, 
Bpper,  ciirdamoms,  and  myrobalans. 

Tho  leading  traders  are  LingAyats,  Brdhmans,  and  MnsalmAns.    Of 

lie  the  Lingnyats  are  by  far  the  largest  class,  and  tho  MusalmAns 

we  few  and  seldom  rich.     At  Godag  and  other  places    in  the   east 

rfllic  district  there  are  a  few  MarwAr  Vanis.     At  Unbli  and  Gadag 

two  European  lirms  Messrs.  RoberttM:»n  Brothers  and  Company  and 

^"'esars,  V.  Chrystal  and  Oompa?iy  trade  in  cotton  oilseed  myrnbalsns 

Htl  wheat,     Kxcept  the  ironware  trade,  which  is  generally  in   the 

suds  of  GdjarAt  HohorAs  and  of  local  Mnsalm&ns,  and  the  trade  in 

ithor  which  is  carried  on  solely  by  MusalmAns  and  lowcasto  Hindus, 

Itb  diSeront  branches   of   trade  aro  open  to  all.     In  the  1876-77 

Bine»    when  other  trade   was   at   a    st-and,  moneylenders,  clnth< 

Berchants,  cotton-brokers,  and  dealers  of  all  kinds  imported  grain. 

■*  large  traders  who  have  a  capital  of  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000)  and 

Vsrd);,  there  are  not  more  than  two  houses  :  One  at  Gadag  belongs 

llo  die  Gujar  trader   Teukatidda,  who,  besides  lending  money  and 

anting  bills,  trades  in  cotton,  and  the  otherat  RAnebennur  belongs 

_  I  Brihman  traders,  Gopal  mid  Shrinvas  Naik,  who,  besides  lending 

aaoney,  trade  largely  in  cuttou,  Europo  and  Bombay  machine-spun 
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yarn,  ailk,  cotton  waistcloths  and  women's  robes^  icdi^,  and  Matsur 
bullocks  and  cows.  Of  grain  dealers  few,  perhaps  not  more  than 
ten,  have  a  capital  of  more  than  £5000  (Ka.  50,000).  The  European 
firms  at  Hubli  and  (}a<Iag,  which  have  been  established  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  have  as  much  as  £IO.OUO  (fis.  1,00,000).  In 
addition  to  their  regular  business  traders  employ  their  capital  in 
moneylending.  The  leading  Hnbli  merchants  trade  on  their  own 
account  and  with  their  own  capital,  in  the  cotton  season  (October- 
May)  supplementing  their  capital  by  borrowing  from  the  Bubli 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Bombay.  The  same  traders  carry  on  both 
an  import  and  an  export  trade.  They  have  generally  agents  or 
corresponding  houses  at  Bombay,  Poona,  S^t&ra,  Ahmadnagar,  at 
B&rsi  bholapur  and  Vairdg  in  ShoUpur,  at  E&japur  and  Vengurla 
in  Ratn&giri,  at  Kumta  and  K4rw4r  in  Kflnara,  at  Hamnabad  in 
the  Nizam's  country,  at  Baugalur  in  Maisur,  and  at  Belari  tSaletn 
and  Tddpatri  in  Madras.  Some  of  the  largest  deal  direct  with 
Bombay  and  other  leading  markets,  Poona,  Shol&pur,  Kumta,  Belan, 
Bangalur,  and  Mdnglor,  exporting  cotton  and  importing  sugar  and 
hardware,  cotton  goods,  and  other  articles  of  European  manufacture. 
Except  cotton  sales  between  local  dealers  and  Bombay  finus,  which 
are  negotiated  by  bills,  almost  all  purchases  are  paid  in  silver. 

At  present  (1883)  Dhirwar  has  two  trading  joint  stock  companies 
in  the  towns  of  Dhfirwilr  and  Uubli.  In  April  1876  a  joint  stock 
company,  chiefly  for  the  export  aud  import  of  cloth,  under  the  name 
of  the  DharwAr  Company,  wosi  started  at  OharwAr  by  a  few  traderfl, 
with  a  capital  of  £1 1»7  lOic.  (Rs.  11.875)  divided  into  475  shares  of 
£2  lOv.  (Rs.  2o)  each.  Since  1876  the  company  has  increased  the 
number  of  its  shares  to  1600,  making  a  capital  of  £4000  (Ra.  40,000). 
Up  to  the  end  of  1S83,  of  the  1600  shares  1282  equal  to  a  capital 
of  £3205  (Rs.  32,050)  have  been  taken  by  14:i  persons,  of  whom  132 
are  Br^hmans,  five  Liugayats,  three  Komtis,  one  a  Mudliyar,  one  a 
tailor,  and  one  a  shepherd.  Of  these  143  persons  eighty-five  are 
Government  servants,  fifteen  students,  thirteen  traders,  eight  men  of 
means,  seven  landholders,  five  pleaders,  four  Government  pensioners, 
four  Br&hmiin  priesta,  one  editor  of  a  native  newspaper,  and  cue 
contractor.  The  object  of  the  company  has  been  to  import  cloth 
from  Bombay,  Poons,  Ahmadabad,  Benares,  Belari,  and  Bangalur. 
The  chief  cloths  imported  are  from  Bombay,  European  cottou  plain 
and  prints,  broadcloth,  silk,  and  waistcloths  and  women's  robes; 
from  Poona  and  Satara,  NAgpur,  Yevla,  and  Poona-made  lace* 
bordered  and  plain  silk  waistcloths  and  women's  robes,  and  stlk 
borders  called  ddU  to  bo  sewn  to  plain  cottrm  cloths  j  from  BL-nares 
and  Ahmadabad,  lace  robes,  gold  lace  cloth,  and  lace  ;  from  Beliiri 
and  T^patri,  hoadscarves  and  turbans;  and  from  Bangalur,  laoe- 
bordered  head  aud  shoulder  scarves,  waistcloths,  aud  women's 
robes,  and  nivifmvaU  paitalati  or  bright  yellow  female  robes  and 
bodicecloths,  both  with  bugdi  borders  that  is  with  ono  plain  and  two 
ornamental  stripes.  Besides  these,  from  Sh&hSpur  in  Belganm.and 
Guledgud  in  Bijapur.  waistcloths,  women's  robes,  and  bodicoclotha 
are  also  brought.  The  nlmbavaU  paitalas  from  Baugalur  and  the 
bodiceclotha  from  Guledgiid,  which  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  ara 
in  great   local    demand.     In  addition   to  the  coat   of  carriage  to 
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DhArwAr  and  Unbli,  the  company  sell   thoir  stock  at  a  net  proGt  of 
G\  per  cent  on  the  original  purcliase.     The  company  also  buy  tho 
produce  of  Inciil  hand  looms  and  towels  and  thick  cloths  mnde  in 
the    DhArwap  jail,  and  send  them   to  order  to  Belling   Dclgannij 
Bombay,  and    Poona.     On  the  3 1st  of  August  of  every  year  the 
company  balance  fcheir  arcounta,  and  out  of  tUo  not  profits,  after  de- 
ducting the  coBt  of  establishment  aud  carriage,  they  leave  aside  one 
t-.i  five  per  cent  tor  charity,  and  five  per  cent  for  tho  reserve  fund  ; 
and  the  rost  they  declare  as  dividends.     During  the  eight  years 
ending  1883  the  yearly  diindends  declared  by  the  DhftrwAr  cloth 
company  have  raried  from  fifteen  per  cent  in  1878  to  six  per  cent 
in    1882,  the  details   being  9}  per  cent  in    1876,  twelve  in  1S77. 
fifteen  in  1878,  eleven  and  quarter  in  1879,  nine  in  1880  and  1881, 
sir  in  lh82,  and  eight  and  qnarter  in  1883.     Since  1877  a  branch  of 
the  DhirwAr  company  has  been  opened  in   llubli,  the  accounts  of 
which  are  inclnded  in  those  of  the  head  office  at  Dh&rw^.    The 
managing  body  of  the  company  consists  of  four  directors  and  two 
agents,  one  of  whom  lives  at  Dh^rw&r  and  the  other  at  Hubli.     The 
conditions  of  the  DhArwAr  company  are  that  no  sharor  ran  withdraw 
his  capital,  within  two  years  from  the  date-  of  his  taking  the  shares ; 
and  that  he  must  givo  notice  of  withdrawal  two  months  before  the 
Slat  of  August,  when  the  accounts  of  tho  company  are  balanced.     lo 
that  ease  he  will  get  his  capital  together  with  his  dividend,  after  the 
general  committoo  has  held  its  meeting.     If  he  wishes  to  withdraw 
his  money  before  the  closing  of  accounts  on  the  3Ut  of  August,  he 
will  get  it  bunk,  two  months  after  the  date  of  his  notice  ;  but  with- 
ont  his  portion  of  the  dividend  and  minus  2s.  {Re.  1)  for  each  share. 
If  a  sharer   takes  up  a  share  before  the  5th  of  a  month,  ho  will 
get  his  share  of  the  dividend  for  that  month ,  bnt  if  be  takes  it  up 
after  the   5th,  he  will  get  no  dividend  for  that  month.     In  the 
beginning  of  1878,  a  rival   Hubli  cloth  company  was  formed  with  a 
nominal  capita]  of  £4OU0  (Rs.  40,000)   divided  into  200  shares  of 
£20  (Rb.  200)  ciu'h.     Up  to  the  end  of  1883,  of  the  200  shares  110 
«qaal  to  a  capital  of  £2200  (Ra.  22,000)  have  been  taken  by  fifty-four 
irsons  of  whom  twenty-five  are  BrAhmans,  twenty-four  Lingdyats, 
Jains,  one  a  Raddi,  one  a  Musalmftn,  and  one  a  Mar&tha.     Of 
fifty-fonr  fthareholders,  forty  are  tmders,  eight  Government 
lerrants,  three  pleaders,  two  landholders,  and  one  a  person  of  means. 
Tlie  business  and  imports  of  tho  llubli  comjmuy  differ  little  from 
Ihowi  of  the  DhdrwAp  Company  except  that  the  llubli  Company  also 
iaport  Europe  and  Bombay  machine-made  yarn  from  Bombay  and 
Wfrar  fnim  Kangalnr.     On  the  Ulst  of  December  of  every  year  the 
ftaapany  balance  their  accounts,  and  out  of  the  net  profits,  after 
4i«laoling  the  cost  of  establidhmeut  aud  carriage,  they  leave  aside 
one  per  cent  for  charity  and  ten  per  cent  for  the  reserve  fund  j  and 
tlnsreat  they  give  as  dividends  to  the  shareholders.     During  tho 
*ix  years  ending  1883  the  yearly  dividends  declared  by  the  Hubli 
vmpany  varied  from  twelve  per  cent  in  1879  to  nothing  in  1882. 
The  detAJla  being  ten  per  cent  in   1878,  twelve  in  1879,  seven  and 
balf  in  1880,  nine  in  1881,  nothing  in    1882,  and  eight  and  half  in 
I        "J^-i.     As  the  company  suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  one  transaction,  no 

C"'"^     da   were  declared    for  1882.     The  conditions  of  the  Hubli 
— iS 
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company  are  that  no  shareholder  can  withdraw  his  capital  invested 
in  the  company's  shtures.  If  he  wants  rooneVj  he  ninst  seli  the 
shares  privately. 

Of  the  ten  chief  trade  centres  five  are  both  wholesale  and  retail 
and  five  are  exclusively  wholpsale  or  jtadmuU  (K.)  centres.  The  five 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  centres  are  Hubli  and  Bh&rw^  in  the 
west,  Navalgnnd  in  the  north,  Gadag  in  the  east,  and  Ranebennur 
in  the  south.  The  pudmuli  or  wliolesale  trade  centres  are  Mundarffi 
in  Gadag,  Byadji^i  in  RAuebonnur,  Haveri  in  K»raj;ji,  Dhundshi  in 
Bankdpur,  and  Nadgund  in  Nnviilgnnd.  Of  the  fivo  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  centres  Hubli  and  Uadajf  are  the  most  important. 

Before  the  Kinaresecounti-y  was  divided  into  Dhdrwarand  Belgaara 
and  before  the  Belgaani'Vengurla  road  was  made,  HuBU  was  the 
greatest  ti*ade  centre  in  the  Kanarese  districtj*.  At  present  (1S83) 
Hubli  comes  next  to  Belij^uum.  Hubli  has  about  700  traders  mostly 
Lingavrtts,  Jains,  Kotntis,  BniluiiHns,  Gujar&t  and  MArwir  Vinis. 
Uevangfl,  and  MusalmAna.  Of  these  about  300  have  capitals  of 
£500  to  £10,000  (Rs.  SOOO-Rs.  1,00»000).  Almost  all  are  independent 
traders.  The  chief  articleB  of  local  growth  are  wheat,  millet, 
pulse,  sesamum  seed,  and  other  grains,  and  cotton,  molassea, 
and  of  hand-woven  cotton  cloth,  coarse  and  fine  waistcloths,  and 
women's  njbea,  hachadati  or  ctmrse  long  cloths,  silk  cloths  with 
or  without  lace  borders,  vaili  or  children's  scarves,  carpets,  and 
blankets.  The  chief  imports  are,  English  and  Bombay  machine-spun 
yarn,  China  silk,  musk,  sufTron,  and  kerosine  oil  from  Bombay 
in  the  north,  chiefly  by  Kumta  and  Karwir;  turmeric,  mitl-drawn 
castor  oil,  headscarves,  chintz,  n.nd  cuminseed  from  DeUri  in  the 
east  J  cocoannts,  cocoa  kernel,  hemp,  sugar,  and  blankets  from 
Dhfivangeri  in  Maisur;  molasses,  sugar,  red  sugar  called  maktumi- 
fdhri,  and  chillies  from  Shimoga  in  Maisur ;  and  botelnuts, 
cardamoms,  pepper,  and  sandalwood  from  K^nara.  The  chief 
exports  are,  cotton,  oilseed,  baudwoven  cloth,  tamarind,  sweet  oil, 
cotton  seed,  onions,  and  horns  and  hides,  some  passing  east  by 
rail  from  BeUri  to  Madras  and  Haidarabad  and  others  passing 
west  by  soa  from  KArwAr  and  Kumta  to  Bombay.  At  Hubli  a 
market  is  held  on  Saturday. 

Gadao  has  nine  large  traders  with  capitals  of  £500  to  £20,000 
(Rs.  5000 -Rs.  2,00,000).  Of  these  two  are  Europeans,  six  ara 
LingAyats,  and  one  is  a  Oujar&t  VAni.  They  are  all  indepeuden 
traders.  The  chief  exjmrt  is  cotton  by  rail  from  BeUri  and  by  se: 
from  Kirw&r  and  Knmta  to  Bombay.  The  chief  imports  are,  cloth 
cotton  yarn,  and  silk.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  greatest 
change  has  been  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  export  trade  in  rai 
cotton.     At  Gadag  a  market  is  held  every  Saturday. 

Of  the  wholesale  or  pa</mH?i  (K.)  centres,  ByAdoi  lies  close  t 
Maisur  on  the  south  and  to  KAnara  on  the  west  On  every  ^tnrdft 
and  Sunday  when  markets  are  held,  Mjusur  and  KAnara  tradei 
and  husbandmen  bring  largo  quantities  of  rice,  millet,  whea 
pulae,  molasses,  sugar,  chillies,  betelnuts,  cocoannts  and  cocoa-kemel 
and  coooa-oil,  and  sell  them  wholesale  to  traders  who  come  i 
Byadgifrf>m  DhArwAr,  Hnbli,  and  other  parts  of  DharwAr,  u  wel 
as  from   BelAri  and  Bagalkot.      In   the  same  way,  at  McNDAROf 
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whiclt  lies  close  to  Bel&ri  aud  the  Niz&m's  dommions,  and  where 
markets  are  held  every  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  traders  and 
husbandmen  from  BelAri  and  the  Nizam's  country  sell  the  same 
goods  wholesale  to  tiuders  who  corae  to  Mundargi  from  DhflrwAr, 
Habli,  and  other  parts  of  Dh&rw^r,  as  well  as  from  ShimogUj 
Dh^rangeri,  &ud  Onitaldarg  iu  Maisur  and  from  Sirsi  in  North 
Kanar&  These  pnrchasers  retail  the  goods  ou  their  way  home  and 
in  their  villages. 

Havebi,  sixty  miles  south  oE  Dhdrwar,  has  aboat  twenty- five 
tradew  with  a  capital  of£100  to  £5000  (Ka.  1 000- Rs.  50,000).  Most 
of  the  traders  are  Liag&yats  and  a  few  are  Jatns  and  Br&hmans. 
Of  the  twenty-five  traders  four,  two  Lingayats  one  Jain  and  one 
BrAUman,  have  capitals  of  £1000  to  £5000  (Rs.lO.OOO-Rs. 50,000); 
the  rest  have  capitals  of  £100  to  £o00  (Rs.  1000- Rs.  5000).  HAveri 
is  the  chief  wholesale  or  padmuU  trade  centre  for  cardamoms, 
bet^lnuts.and  pepper.  These  articles  come  in  large  quantities  from 
Maisur  and  Kanara  and  are  either  exported  in  bags  direct  to.  or 
sold  to  agents  of.  Belari,  Haidarabad,  Bangulur,  Poona,  and  Bombay 
merchants.  Every  year  between  the  months  of  Asfivin  aud  Vaiehdkh 
(October- May),  Lingayat  and  Havig  or  North  Kanara  Brilhman 
bosbandmen  bring  to  Hdveri  iu  strung  hemp-fibre  bags  about  twelve 
ton8(1000m(in*)  of  cardamom  berries,  which  the  Lingdyat  Gujarati 
and  Mdrw&ri  traders  from  ShoUpur  and  Hamuabad  and  local 
LingAyat  traders  bay  at  £8  to  £10  {Rs, 80-100)  the  mnn  of  twenty- 
five  pounds.  When  cardamom  berries  are  brought  from  the  Kauara 
and  Maisur  forests  they  are  small  and  dirty;  at  fl^vori  the  traders 
add  to  their  appearance  and  their  size  by  scraping  cleaning  and 
soaking  them.  The  berries  are  first  washed  in  a  solution  of  the 
water  of  a  particular  brackish  well  at  Hdveri  and  a  few  soapnuts 
and  tik!kiii8  the  unripe  acid  fruit  of  the  Mimosa  abstergens  j  they 
are  again  washed    in  the    brackish   water    and  country  soap  and 

spread  ou  a  mat  to  dry.*     Duriug  the  night  plain  water  is  sprinkled 
,  them,  and  the  next  day,  nfter  drying  them  in  the  sun,  they  are 
lied  for  four  or  five  hours  in  blankets.     Hundreds  of  women,  mostly 

[^ingilyats  and  a  few    Mai*AthAs  aud  shepherds,  are  employed  in 
Dlting  the  edges  of  the  cardamom  berries.     For  this  they  are  paid 

f{d.  the  pound  (^  a.  the  gher).     Iu  one  day  a  woman  outs  about  three 
oands  (6  ahem)  of  cardamom  berries.     Tbe  whole  process  of  clean- 

og  about  200  pounds  (8  maiis)  of  berries  takes  four  days  for  twelve 

tiam  and  costs  about  lt5«.  (Rs.  8).  In  addition  to  the  cleaning,  the 
edge-cutting  costsaboat  lOs.  (Rs.  5),  that  is  a  total  outlay  of  £1  Qs. 
(TU  13).  The  berries  are  then  separated  into  first,  second,  third 
*nd  fourth  sorts.  Before  they  are  sent  out  of  the  district,  the 
l>arri6B  are  filled  in  bags  of  strong  cotton  clnth,  each  containing 
^boutniueiy  pounds  (3^  mans).  The  cotton  bags  are  covered  with 
*laie-leaf  mats  and  again  put  into  hemp-fibre  bags.  In  ^bese  bogs 
vsardamoms  are  sent  to   Bombay,  Poona,  Haidarabad,  BolAri,  and 
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1  The  well  from  which  the  brackish  water  for  washing  the  cardamom  borries  is 
'•WOffbt.  ii  flfty-aix  foet  deep,  and.  in  March  18^4,  contained  wnt^r  to  iv  depth  o( 
^fatmt  twcDty>(>lx  feet.     U  lie«  near  the  moiujtery  of  Sivlingappa  in  the  Navipetb 

ttnet  A.t  UAveri.     Aa  the  water  is  aaltisb  it  ib  uaed  only  in  bathing  and  wuhlo^ 

^*Uu»,  and  not  id  drinking. 
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other  places.  Jn  1831  the  ruling  prices  were  £18  to  £20 
(Ka.  180-200)  the  man  of  twenty-tivo  p*innds  for  the  first  sort, 
£16  to  £17  (Rs.  150-170)  for  the  second  sort,  £12  10*.  to  £13 
(Rs,  1-25-130)  for  the  third  sort,  aud  JEIO  to  £11  (Us.  lOU-UO)  for 
the  fourth  sort.  Kaaara  cardiiinoms  are  of  larger  size,  but  Matsar 
cardamoms  have  the  stronger  flarour.  Of  late  the  process  of  cleao- 
iug  curdamom  berries  aQiI  cutting  their  edges  has  been  started  at 
Sirai.  Betelnau  cometo  Xlaveriiu  large  quantities  from  the  K&nara 
and  Maisur  eptce  gardens.  The  Lin^flyat  Gujar&ti  and  M^rw^ 
dealers  from  Sboldpur,  Hamaabad,  Beliiri  and  a  few  local  LinpAyat 
dealers  buy  the  betclnuu  at  12«.  to  l'2(t.  6d,  (Rs.  6-6^)  the  man  of 
twenty-five  pouuds.  The  nuts  are  then  Lauded  to  Lingayat  Uarathi 
and  shepherd  women  who  sort  them  into  the  four  classes  of  best  and 
middling  ckikni,  and  best  aud  middling  bhardi.  In  one  day  a 
woman  sorts  about  fifty  pouuds  (2  mans)  of  betelnuts  for  3cf.  (2  as.). 
The  dealers  then  pack  the  nuts  into  strong  hemp-fibre  bagSj  eacn 
coutaiuiug  100  to  125  pounds  (4-5  maHft),  aud  seud  them  to  Bombay, 
Poona,  Sholapur,  and  Hamnabad,  where  in  1884  they  fetched  £1  4*. 
(Rs.  12)  the  man  of  twenty-five  pouuds  for  the  beat  chikni,  16*. 
(Rs.  8)  for  the  middling  chikni,  12*.  (Rs.  6)  for  the  best  bhardi,  and 
10«.  (Rs.  5)  for  the  middling  bhardi.  Taking  the  four  classes 
together,  the  dealers  get  on  an  average  about  15f(.  6d.  (Rs,  7})  the 
man  of  twenty-Sve  pouuds.  Betiides  these  four  kinds  of  betelnuU, 
five  other  kinds  are  sold  at  Uiiveri  in  small  qiiautilics,  h-irichur, 
khaddichur^  naregal^  lavunijchur,  and  battal.  \\  hL'U  cut  into  small 
long  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  fiuo  needle,  the  best  cUikni  betelnut  i« 
called  koerichur  as  it  looks  as  fine  aa  ketar  or  saffron  fibi'es;  when 
cut  into  small  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  thick  needle,  it  is  called 
kkaddkhur ;  and  when  cut  into  thin  slices  like  wafcre,  it  is  called 
Ttaregal,  that  is,  the  betulnut  miide  at  the  village  of  Naregal  near 
Hdveri.  These  three  kinds  are  made  to  order  iu  small  quantitiM 
and  are  presented  to  friends  as  a  rarity.  Of  these  the  kesriehur 
fetches  2$.  3(i.  (Ra.  1^)  the  pouud,  the  khuddUhur  1«.  1  ^d.  (9  an.), 
and  the  yiareaal  1«.  6ii.  (12  an.).  When  cat  into  about  sixteen  long 
pieces^  the  hhardi  or  coarse  betelnut  is  called  lavatigchur  that  is  oi 
the  size  of  lavany  or  clove,  aud  fetches  9^d.  the  pound  ((i^  ag.  the 
sher).  From  Tirthahalli  and  Simoga  in  Maisur  betelnuts  cat  into 
two  and  called  battal  that  is  cup-shaped,  are  bi'onght  to  H^reri  by 
Havigs  and  Tulus,  and  fetch  16».  to  ISs.  (R&  8-9}  the  man  uf 
twenty-five  pounds.  Thkf  luvufujchur  and  battal  betelnuts  are  sent 
in  small  quantities  to  Beldri  aud  other  parts  of  Madras.  The 
average  yearly  export  of  beteluuta  from  Hdveri  is  estimated 
be  worth  £10,000  to  £12,000  (Rs.  1.00,000  -  Rs.  l,20,0OO>.  Besid 
cardamoms  and  betelnuts  large  quantities  of  pepper  come 
lIAveri  from  the  KAnara  aud  Maisur  gardens.  Unlike  cardamom 
and  beteluuta  pepper  is  uoithor  cleaned  nor  sorted  in  H&veri.  Froo 
llAvori  pepper  g^its  east  to  BelAri  aud  Haidarabad.  north  t- 
Sholdpur,  and  by  Bclgaum  ond  Vengnrla  to  Bombay.  The  sales  o 
pepper  at  Haveri  average  300  to  400  pouuds  and  the  ordinary  price  i 
lihoutOd.  (4  a«.)  apound.  At  HAveri  amarket  is  held  every  Thursday 
Within  the  last  twenty  years,  next  to  Nadgund,  Ducndshi,  thirur 
three  miles  sooth  of  DhArwfir,  was  the  chief  wholesale  mart  in  t* 
district.    Since  the  making  of  good  roads  from  Kumta  aud  llubli  tv 
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irvrAr  most  of  the  trade  has  |)asstid  from  Dhundshi  to  Uubli. 
)hatidsUi  has  about  250  traders,  mostly  LiDgiyatH,  Juins,  and 
_  [iisalmana.  Of  thesfl  about  six  hare  capitals  of  £1000  to  £5000 
(Ra.  1 0,000 -Rs.  50,000).  The  larger  traders  buy  betelouta.cocoanuts, 
muliisses,  sugar,  red  pepper,  salt,  oil^  and  tobacco,  which  are 
broaghl  for  sale  by  the  growers  from  Maisur  aod  south  BhirwAr. 
llicse  articles  the  whole^e  dealers  sell  either  to  small  local 
tradt^rs  for  local  une  or  to  tniders  of  Hubli,  Kuvalguud,  aud  Nudgund. 
None  of  the  Dhundshi  traders  export  directly.  Until  1857,  when 
the  chief  of  Nud^'uud  n.'bolled,  Nndgund  was  the  greatest  whole- 
sale mart  in  the  diairict.  Since  18o7  the  trade  haa  greatly  fallen 
though  it  still  i$  a  small  wholesale  centre. 

Besides  at  the  ten  chief  trade  centres,  weekly  markets  are  held  at 
almost  flll  towns  and  large  villages  where  miimlatdars  or  stib-jadg«s 
hold  their  offices,  or  which  were  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  the 
village-groups  called  purgand^,  mahdh,  turfs,  or  karayois.  Except 
the  ton  trade  centres^  whore  the  uttondanco  varies  from  10,000  at 
Uubli  to  3000  at  Uaveri,  most  weekly  markets  are  attended 
by  less  than  1000  people.  Murkcts  are  generally  held  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  or  village  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  Gve  in 
the  evening.  They  are  Iwlh  distributing  and  gathering  centres. 
The  chief  articles  sold  ai*e  clotli,  copper  and  brass  vessels,  earthen 
pots,  salt,  chillies,  molasses,  sugar,  coriander^  mustard,  cumin, 
menihia  or  Grnek  grass  seed,  pepper,  turmeric,  vegetables,  lamp-oil, 
fue!^  and  dry  cowdung- cakes.  Tlio  sellers  arc  chiefly  shopkeepers 
of  the  town  and  to  some  extent  local  growersi.  The  buyers  are 
aeople  of  the  towns  aud  of  the  ueighbuuriog  villages.  There  is 
le  barter. 

In  almost  all  villages  where  there  are  one  orraore  Hindu  temples, 
in  about  one-fonrthof  the  villages  where  there  arft  one  or  more 
Qosqnes  and  tombs,  small  yearly  fairs  culled  jdtrda  are  held  to 
celebrate  a  festival  in  honour  of  a  deity  or  a  saint.  When  a  car  is 
Irawn  the  fair  is  called  a  tfru  (K),  and  when  it  is  held  in  honour  of  a 
aaalmilu  saint  it  is  called  au{4ru«(H).  Those  gatherings  are  too  small 
>  have  much  trade  importiiuce.  None  uf  the  Dharwar  lairs  are  on 
ftO  large  a  scale  as  those  heM  at  Muheji  iu  Khaiidesh  or  at  Pandharpur 
iti  SholApur.  Tlie  throe  most  important  fairs  are  one  each  at  Yemraur 
|iQ  Navcjgund,  at  Gudguddapur  in  liduebennur,  and  at  Hulgur  in 
^tnkrtpur.  Of  these  tho  Yemmur  and  Hnlgur  fairs  arc  held  in 
pr  of  Miisalm>fu  saints  aud  the  Gudguddapur  fair  in  honour  nf 
Uri  or  Shiv.  Tho  chief  articles  sold  at  these  fairs  are 
Stcloths  or  JAo/urA,  women's  rolies  or  gadin,  ready-made  jackets 
lnod  trousers,  small  carpets,  copper  brass  and  iron  vessels,  lamps,  small 
liDetal  boxes,  toys,  sugar,  rice,  pulse,  sweetmeats,  flowers,  fruits, 
f  ftfflOtry  liquor,  needles  and  thread,  combs,  redpowder,  perfumes,  false 
[pearls  and  coral,  beads,  and  matches.  The  Yemraur  fair  is  held  in 
lUarch,  hisls  four  or  five  days,  and  is  attended  by  about  50,000 
[people.  The  estimated  value  of  the  goods  sold  is  about  £200 
ilU.  2000).  The  Gudguddapur  foir  is  held  in  October,  lasts  for 
rtwodays,  and  is  attended  by  about  12,000  people.  The  estimated 
^&Iae  of  the  goods  sold  is  about  £80  (Ks.  800).  Between  1H34  and 
^8l/2  the    Htdgur  fair  was  yearly  visited  by  the  Naw^b  of  Savanur 
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with  a  strong  retinue,  and  was  largely  attended  by  wrestlers,  dancioj; 
girls,  bRggars,  tnuiers,  and  others.  Since  the  death  of  the  Nawdh 
in  1862,  the  Hulgnr  fair  has  loat  it«  importance." 

Except  some  villages  in  the  west^  almost  all  largo  villages  have 
shopkeepers.  The  village  shopkeeper  a»  a  rule  is  a  Lingfijrat ;  he 
occasionallv  is  a  Jaiu,  a  Komti,  or  a  Mtisalmiln.  They  deal  in  all 
groceries,  salt,  grain,  pulses,  spices,  chillies,  tobacco,  sugar,  raolaasea, 
claiified  butter  or  tup^  and  in  the  larger  villages  in  cloth  ;  people 
generally  buy  cloth  and  all  miscellaneous  articles  not  of  daily  use 
either  from  the  head-quarters  town  of  the  sub-division  or  at  some 
market  town  to  wliich  such  articles  are  brought  by  shopkeepers  on 
market  days.  The  shopkeepers  gather  their  stock-in-traae  from 
various  sources.  Some  of  it  is  received  in  payment  of  money  lent, 
some  in  return  for  advauces  of  grain  to  the  poorer  husbsndmen,  and 
some  from  larger  dettlors  in  one  or  other  of  the  leading  trade  centres, 
such  as  Hubli,  Gadag.  and  Dhundshi.  Village  shopkeepers  never  bay 
straight  from  Bombay.  It  is  nsual  to  pay  roady  money  for  articles 
sold,  but  running  accounts,  which  are  generally  made  up  once  a 
monthj  are  sometimes  kept  Only  the  large  shopkeepers  remain  all 
the  year  at  a  central  village  ;  the  smaller  ones  travel  to  all  the  vill 
markets  within  a  nulius  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  their  homes. 

Carriers  carry  either  iu  carts  or  on  pack-bullocks  and  ponies! 
ThevareliingAyats,  Komtis,Devang3,Kurubar8,  and  Ade-banajigers. 
Pack-bullouk  and  pony  carriers  sell  from  village  to  village  small 
quantities  of  tobacco,  betelnuts,  and  other  miscelTaneous  articles  ;  in 
aiddit.ion  to  these  articles  cart-carriei-s  sell  grain  and  cloth.  Carriera 
buy  their  stock  from  large  shops  and  from  the  growers. 

The  chief  Imports  are  :  Of  bnildiug  materials,  rafters,  posts,  small 
cross  i-afters,  and  bamboos  are  brought  from  Kauara  either  by  houae- 
builders  or  wood-sellers,  and  nails,  screw8,aud  other  iron  articles  are 
bronght  from  Bombay  by  Musalmfin  shopkeepers  to  the  leading  local 
trade  centres.  In  ordinary  years  littlegrain  isimported.  Of  metals, 
gold  and  silver  bars  and  sheets  of  copper  brass  iron  and  tin  are 
imported  from  Bombay.  Of  house  furniture,  large  to\vn  traders 
brmg  copper  and  brass  pots  from  L*oona  Belgaum  and  Nag^jur,  and 
clocks,  watche8,and  gloss  and  Chinswarn  from  Bombay.  Of  food  drink 
drugs  and  stimulants,  sugar,  pulm^molasses.  turmeric,  and  cumin- 
seed  come  from  Maisur,  ooooannt  kernel  and  oil,  betelnuts,  carda- 
moms, and  pepper  frurii  K&nara  and  Ifaisur,  and  salt  from  Kdnara. 
Wine  is  brought  from  Bombay  and  sold  in  small  quantity  by  Parsi 
shopkeepei*8.  Drugs  are  brought  in  small  quantities  from  Bombay; 
gdnja  that  is  hemp  tlowors  and  bhdng  that  is  hemp  leaves  are  broughb  j 
from  Vairdg,  Barsi,  and  Tasgaou  by  liquor-contractors.  Opia 
comes  from  Bombay  and  is  sold  wholesale  at  Government  treasurii 
to  licensed  shopkeepers  and  by  them  is  retailed  to  the  people^ 
tools  and  appliances,  penknives,  pickaxes,  and  spades  ai 
brought  from  Bombuy  and  Madras.  Of  dress,  manjarpdii  or  long- 
cloths,  printed  cotton  cashmere  cloth,  European  and  Bomba; 
made    pioce-goods,    cotton    and    silk    laoe^     and    coloured    am 


'  Details  of  these  three  fun  »re  giren  ODder  Plac«i. 
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ancolouretl  silk,  and  steam-spnu  yarn  are  broaglit  from  Bombay'  ; 
cotton  and  silk  rumdh  or  headscarvos,  dhotars  or  waist-cloths, 
woollen  carpets  and  woollen  waistcloths,  and  red  handkerchiefs  are 
broaght  from  Madnis;  ehawts,  sadiM  or  women's  robes,  bodicecloths, 
*nd  yellow  sheets  from  BangiUur;  turbans  from  Madura;  and  6ne 
maidin  from  Maaulipatam.  No  oriiaiueiita  are  imported.  Of 
•i[^  materials  indi>^o  comes  from  Madras.  Of  toys,  cards,  chess, 
■les,  and  children's  band-balls  are  brought  from  Bumbay  and 
^ladras.  Of  fuel  firewood  is  partly  brought  from  the  Kanara  forests 
and  partly  gathered  in  small  quantities  from  local  forests  and  fields. 
A  few  ponies  are  brought  by  Pendlifiria  from  Pandharpur  and  a 
few  Ara>i  horses  from  Bombay;  carts  and  pony  carts  are  made  in 
the  district. 

Cotton  is  the  most  valuable  of  DhArwir  exports.    During  the  five 

years  ending  18»3  the  average  Quantity  of  cotton  which  has  left  the 

district  is  about  9500  tons  worth  £450,000  (Rs.  45  Uikhs).     Of  the 

whole  amount  ubont  one-third  is  saw-ginned  DhArwar  or  American  and 

two-tbirds  Kumta  or  local  cotton     According  to  rough  estimates  by 

Bombay  merchants  and  cotton  dealers  of  the   American  or  as   it  is 

called  saw-ginned  Dbdnvdr  received  at  Bombay,  about  sixty-eight 

per  cent  is  (1883)  from  DharwAr  and  the  remaining  thirty-two  per 

cent  from  Belgaum,  Biifipnr,  nnd  the  Bombay  KamfitAk  states,  and 

of  the  Kumta  or  local  Karnatak  cotton  about  sixty-eight  per  cent 

comes  from   Belp^aura  and   Bijapnr  and  thirty-two  per  cent  comes 

from  Dhurwar.     Since  18o4  when  Mr.  A.  C.  Brice,  the  senior  partner 

of   Alessrs.   Brice  and   Company,   started  a  large  cotton  business, 

Dh^r^'iir  has  had  European  cotton  agents  as  wol  1  as  agents  of  Bombay 

t^nropean  hoases,  who  du  busineHS  with  Bombay  in  full-pressed  bales 

vi  saw-ginned  DhiirwAr,   The  business  of  native  dealers  in  saw-ginned 

Dharwar  is  entirely  in  bundles  or  dokraa.  Almost  the  whole  trade  in 

Kumta  or  Incal  DhArwar  cotton  ie  in  the  hands  of  Bombay  native 

merchants,  chiefly  Cutch  Y^niils  and  Bhftti&s  and   a  few  Kanarese 

Brllhuians.     Some  business  is  done  between   Bombay  and  DhdrwAr 

dealers    at    the    South    Konkan    ports.      There    is    considerable 

Tariety   in  the  arrangements   under  which  cotton  is   prepared  in 

rfir  and   sent  to   market.     Many  landholders  sell    their  own 

direct  to  the  exporter.     Tliey  clean  it,  pack  it  in  bundles  or 

rd*  of  1 64  to  iy6  pounds  and  sell  it  to  a  dealer,  who  may  bo  either 

\  nstive  or  a  Earopean  and  is  generally  a  native.     Some,  but  this 

practice  is  becoming  loss  common  every  year,  sell  their  seed  cotton, 

that  is  their  unginned  cotton,  to  a  large  merchant,  who  gins   and 

packs  it.   In  other  cases  the  grower  does  not  sell  locally,  but  gins  his 

Mtton,  packs  it  on  carts,  and  takes  it  to  the  coast,  where  he  either 

Balls  it  or  ships  it  through   a   broker  to    Bombay.     Gin-owners 

wd  cotton  dealers  often    make  advances  to   landholders  to  secure 

fte  growing  crop  of  cotton.     The  landholder  agrees   to   deliver 

*  certain  quantity  of  seed    cotton  by   a   certain    date.     If    the 

<r>uitity   falls    short,  or   the    crop  fails,  the    landholder  has  to 
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pay  interest  on  the  money  he  has  received  nntil  he  completes 
the  delivery  of  the  cotton  agreed  on,  which  is  genoi-ally  in  the 
following  season.  AdvanceH  are  also  occasionally  made  on  the 
standing  crop,  the  person  advancing  the  money  taking  all  risks.  A 
dealer  rarely  lends  money  to  a  landholder  on  the  secnrity  of  the 
crop.  If  he  does  the  landholder  pays  interest  until  he  has  sold  liis 
cotton,  when  ho  refunds  the  amount  ho  has  borrowed.  These  arrange- 
mentii  are  all  carried  on  under  regular  bonds.  Since  the  extreme  rise 
in  the  value  of  cotton  during  the  American  War  in  I8O+-60  the 
growers  have  generally  been  in  a  position  to  exact  terms  which  are 
more  iu  the  grower's  than  in  the  dealer's  favour.  In  some  cases  cottoa 
dealers  and  gin-owners  receivB  advances  from  wealthy  brokera^ 
who  have  undertaken  to  su})ply  European  houses  with  cotton  at  % 
fixed  date.  The  petty  dealer  or  gin-owner  makes  over  the  cottoa 
according  to  agreement,  and  the  broker  sells  it  to  the  European 
firm  at  the  rate  agreed  on,  or,  if  he  has  been  working  with  the 
European  merchant's  money,  he  ts  paid  by  commission.  Agents  of 
Bombay  native  dealers  in  the  cotton  growing  districts,  partly  advance 
money  to  the  growers  and  jmrfcly  buy  in  the  local  markets.  The  chief 
local  cotton  markets  are  Xlubli,  Gudag,  and  Dharw^r.  The  details 
of  the  business  are  carried  out  by  middlemen,  who  have  largely 
increased  in  number  during  the  last  few  years  owing  to  the  keener 
competition  among  Knropean  buyers.  Though  much  sawginned 
DhArwar  comes  to  Bombay  in  full-pressed  bales,  the  difficulty  of 
the  land  journey  forces  considerable  quantities  to  be  sent  in  the 
much  lighter  and  iKindier  bundles  or  ih)kra)s.  As  its  nairie  shows 
Kumta  iu  North  Kauaiu  was  formerly  the  chief  port  of  shipment 
for  DhArwfir  cotton.  At  present  (1 884)  almost  the  whole  crop  of 
Db4rw^r  cotton  goes  to  Bombay,  about  two'thirds  going  from  Kumta 
and  one-third  from  Kdrwdr.  A  little  both  of  saw-ginned  Dhdrwir 
and  of  Kumta  cotton,  both  iu  steamers  and  in  native  boats  from 
Kumta  and  Karwar,  reaches  Bombay  in  April.  But  no  large 
supplies  either  of  saw-ginned  Dhfirwar  or  of  Kumta  are  availabla 
till  about  the  end  of  May.  So  that  except  in  seasons  when  the  nuns 
hold  off  no  largo  quantities  reach  Bombay  before  the  beginning  of 
the  rains  {June  7th- 15th).  Of  saw-ginned  Dharwdr,  on  a  rough 
estimate  about  |  goes  by  Kmnta  and  |  by  Kdrw£r;of  Kumta  about 
I  goes  by  Kumta,  {  by  Karwar,  and  I  is  used  locally.  Occasionally  a 
little  cotton  is  sent  to  Madras  by  Hclari.  In  an  ordinary  season,  under 
exiatiog  conditions  that  is  with  good  roads  but  no  niilways,  about 
f  of  the  saw-ginuod  Dhiirwdr  and  i  of  the  Kumta  which  is  a  later 
crop  reach  Bombay  before  the  south-west  rains.  Of  the  rest,  except 
a  little  which  sometimes  goes  to  BoUri  either  for  local  nse  or  for 
Madras,  the  whole  is  packed  during  the  rains  {June- November)  to 
Dharwfir  store-rooms.  Of  this  stored  cotton  about  two-thirds  ia  kept 
loose,  oee-third  iu  bundles  or  dokras^  and  little  or  none  in  pressed 
bales.  A  large  quantity  of  cotton,  roughly  avci-aging  about  8OOO 
bales,  is  often  kept  at  Komta  during  the  rains  the  amount  depending 
on  the  date  of  the  break  of  the  monsoon  which  stops  shipping.  Ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  Bombay  market  the  supplies  which  have 
been  kept  in  Dharw^r  stores  and  godowns  during  the  rains  begin  to 
oome  forward  in  September  and  October,  getting  from  Oharw&r  to 
the  coast  chiefly  in  October  and  November  and  reaching  Bombay 
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as  a  mle  before  the  dose  of  December.     Of  the  DharvSr  cotton 
which  goes  to  Bombay  by  sea  about  I  goes  in  nativo  boats  and  |  in 
steamera.    In  avorage  seasons  the  wholo  cotton  crop  leaves  the  district 
the  middle  of  tbo  following  season,  that  is  by  about  the  ead  of 
.rch.     The  opening  of  the  new  lines  of  railway  through  Dh&rw&r 
d  to  the  coast  will  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  Dh&rw&r  cotton 
op.     It  will  be  possible  to  press  and  ship  considerable  quantities 
trom  Marmagaon  before  the  close  of  May  and   by  laud  to  stations 
un  the  South  Kast  and  West  Deccan  railways  during  the  whole  of 
tbe    rains.     Befoce  the  opening  of    the  Suez  Canal   {1669)  muoh 
sav'ginnod     Db&rw^r     went    by     ship      to    Liverpool    and    was 
*  tfwrirdod  from  Liverpool  to  the  continental  ports.     The  chief  con- 
atttl  porta  which  use  saw-ginned  Dharwdr  are  Cronstadt,  Odessa^ 
le^el,  Trieste,  and  Venice.      At  present  (l8iJ4)  saw-ginned  DhArwir 
ds  little  favour  with   English  spinners,  the  seed  has  grown  poor 
id   the    gius    have    fallen    out   of    repair.      The   bulk   of  what  is 
rted  goes  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  the  quantity  exported  is 
small.    Probably  more  than  half  the  oattum  is  used  in  the  Bombay 
liauing  mills  where  its  whiteness  makes  it  valuable  for  mixing.      Its 
iroDg  and  fairly  long  staple  makes  Knmta  particulary  well  suited  for 
*''■  "he  lower  counts  of  yarn  np  to  thirties  and  for  this  purpose 

i  _   ly  used  in  the  Bombay  mills.     Twenty  years  ago  Kumta 

tton  was  in  favour  among  liancashire  and  Glasgow  spinners  and 
largely  exported ;    and   were  it   not   grossly  adtdterated  with 
seed  it  would  still  tind  a  ready  market  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
of  Knrope.     Till  1847  cotton  was  carried  to  the  coast  on  buUock<back 
at  a  cost  averaging  aboot   12«.  {Rs.  6)  for  every  bullock-load  of  250 
poond^.  Bullock  carriage  ceased  about  iStil.when  the  Dhdrwar-Kumta 
road  by  the  Deviraani  pass  was  opened  and  carts  came  into  genertil  use. 
At  first,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  grass  and  grain^  the  cart  hire  from 
DblrwAr  to  the  coast  averaged  about  I2s.  (Rs.  6)  the  khandi  of  7S4 
pounds  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  old  pack-bullock  charge.     Daring 
the  American  Civil  War  cart  rates  ran  to  £3  to  JEt  [Rs.  30-40)   and 
even  higher.     Since  1865,  with  the  increase  in  the  numberof  carts,  the 
rate  has  gradually  fallen  to  Uh.  (Rs.  8)  to  KArwAr  and  £1    {Rs.  lO) 
to  Kumta.    To  this  have  to  be  added  a  cart  broker's  fee  of  'Sd.  (2  as.) 
and  lt.^d.  (I  l^as.)  for  tolls.    With  slight  variations  19ji.  (Rs.  9^)  maj 
be  taken  to  represent  the  average  cost  of  carting  one  khandi  of  784 
ponnds  of  cotton  from  the  DharwAr  cotton  fields  to  the  coast.     Tliis 
is  a  heavy  charge.     Taking  HOs.  a  tun  of  2240  pounds  as  the  average 
of  the  cotton  freight  by  steamers  from  Bombay  to  Liverpool  daring 
L}»e  year  1883,  the  charge  from  the  Dhdrwar  cotton  tields  to  the 
coast    is   nearly   twice  as   heavy  as  tho   charge   from    Bombay   to 
Liverpool.     The  cost  of  freight  by  phatemdri  to  Bombay  is  3s.  3cf. 
{Ha,  1  J)  and  by  steamer  8s.  (Rs.  4)  a  khandi  of  734  pounds  that  is 
for  phairmnn'g  a  third  and  for  steamers  four-tifthsof  the  average  1882 
«t<?«ttmfr  frcij'lit  from  Bombay  to  Liverpool.     When  cotton  is  sontin 
falUprcs8t_-d  bides, tho cost.indudingtho  pressing  carting  and  shipping 
obarges,  comes  to  about  £2  Ot.  6d.  (Rs.  20})  a  kUandi  of  784  pounds,^  or 


i  The  deUtli  arc :  Prauiog  £1 ;  cart  lure  to  Kirwir  12«,  ;  freight  to  Boabay  St.  ; 
""  r4r  ttgaocy  Sd. 
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about  13*5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  cotton.  H  the  BhdrwAr  dealer 
Bends  his  cotton  to  Bombay  in.  bandies  or  dohrat,  and  it  is  aoM 
in  Bombay  at  his  risk,  the  cost  of  bringing  it  to  market  comes  to 
about  £1  Ids.  2d,  (Ra.  \9^)  the  khandi  or  1^05  per  cent  of  thovalne 
of  the  cotton.^ 

During  the  last  fifty-five  years  GoTemmeot  have  made  repeated 
efforts  to  improve  the  Dh^rwar  cotton  trade.  In  1812  the  Madras 
Government  calculated  the  export  cotton  trade  of  Dhdrwar  and  all 
the  adjoining  districts^  througn  K&nara  to  Bombay,  at  about  1065 
bales,  probably  nags  of  300  pounds  each.  Of  these  lOfio  bundtea_ 
probably  unt  more  than  300  were  of  Dhanvdr  growth.^  ^P^^l 
1829  there  was  no  regular  trade  in  Dharwar  cotton ;  a  few  ba|| 
were  carried  by  Lam&ns  or  pack-bullock  men  to  the  Madras^ 
districts  for  hand  loom  weaving.  Dirt  greatly  reduced  the  value 
of  the  cotton  which  found  its  way  by  sea  to  Bombay.  Much 
of  this  dirt  was  due  to  tho  difficulties  of  carriage.  The  cotton 
was  thrown  loosely  into  bags  which  were  carried  on  bullocks  and 
had  to  be  daily  laden  and  nnladcn.  In  cro&sing  streams  the  cotton 
was  wetted,  and,  at  the  daily  halt,  the  pack  was  rolled  into  the  dust 
or  mud.  The  damage  and  loss  did  not  cease  when  tho  cotton 
reached  the  coast.  In  the  voyage  to  Bombay  it  suffered  mach  from 
salt  water,  and,  till  as  late  as  1(^10  when  the  state  lapsed  to  the 
British,  Angria,  the  chief  of  KoUba,  stopped  all  cotton  boats  aa 
they  passed,  sent  officers  to  board  them,  and  levied  a  heavy  and 
vexatious  toll  on  their  cargo.'  In  1836  some  samples  of  specially 
cleaned  Dh^wAr  cotton  were  valued  in  Bombay  at  £10  16«. 
(Ks.  lOS)  the  550  pounds,  when  ordinary  Surats  were  selling  in 
England  at  £8  to  £9  10«.  (Rs.80-95).  Th&  enhanoed  valno  of  thia 
cotton  did  not  meet  the  charges  for  its  special  cleaning.  In  Kngland 
the  specially  cleaned  cotton  was  valued  at  S^d.  a  pound  and  the  oj 
mon  dirty  cotton  at  6^d.  to  7d.  while  in  Dhiinvir  the  specially  cle» 
cotton  cost  £7  10«.  [Rs.  75)  and  the  common  cotton  cost  £4-  (Re.  40) 
the  ifciw^i  of  7S4  pounds  or  a  difference  of  li'jrf.  tho  poand.  Govern- 
ment did  not  consider  these  results  promising  enough  to  justify^ 
further  expenditare  on  improved  methods  of  cleaning  cotton. 

From  1S43  attempts  began  to  be  made  to  grow  American  seed 
cotton.  At  first  from  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  it  and  from  the  want 
of  a  market,  either  in  DhArwar  or  in  Bombay,  the  native  dealers  would 
not  touch  American  seed  cotton.  Till  1 846-47  most  of  the  Dhiirwir* 
American  cotton  was  shipped  by  Government  at  their  risk.  In  1846 
native  mercliants  for  the  first  time  bought  Dh^rwdr  American  on 
their  own  account  In  the  same  year  the  Government  shipments  to 
England  were  reported  to  have  left  a  profit  of  nearly  twenty-three 


>  The  details  are  :  Cart  hire  anil  tolls  to  the  coast  17«.  €d. ;  cart  broker*!  fM  SA; 
fr6ijj;ht  to  Bafiiba.y  Ha,  3d. ;  landing  charge  }^d.  ;  wharfage  f«ti  1^/.  ;  wei^binff  cliai|| 
1^. ;  affeat't  ehftrgc  in  Uouibay  i».  6ti. ;  agent's  charge  at  the  coiut  U%i.  {oojkB 
diMount&t  34  per  cent  ei^u&li  10«.  Gd.  when  eottoa  ia  at  £16  (Hs.  150)  a  WMl(t 
broker's  fee  in  Botntuiy  an  sale  of  the  cotton  lit.  6d. ;  suhscriptioa  for  th«  "  ^"^ 
aniiiiol  home  Gti.  ;  etibscriptiuii  for  other  Bombay  charitiuis  }</.  When  the  1 
ahipjictl  at  Kainta  a  fee  of  iSfi.  is  leridd  on  every  khandl  of  oottoa  tu  luppori 
Kuiiita  tcinplea. 

'  WiUtoQ  i  DbJkrnir  Cotton,  3.  '  Walton's  Dhirwir  Cotton.  16. 
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per  cent.    Mr.  Mercer,  one  of  the   Amoricau    planters,  including 

packing  charges,  calculated  the  cost  of  sending  a  Bombay  Ichundi  of 

784 pounds  of  cotton  from  Dlidrwar  to  Bombay  at  £1  lbs.  (Us.  17i), 

of  which  no  loss  than  £1  (Rs.  10)  was  the  coat  of  carriage  to  the  coast. 

The  calculatiou  was  exclasire  of  a  daty  of  6*.  (Rs.  3)  the  kJiajtdi  which 

wma  imposed  at  the  portSj  but  was  remitted  on  shipments  to  England. 

Those  charges  represented  about  forty-five  per  cent  on  the  ralue   of 

the  cotton  in  Dhiirwdr,  so  that,  by  the  time  the  cotton  was  on 

"^oard  ship  in  Bombay  for  England,  of  every  £10  (Rs.  100)  worth  of 

otton»  at  least  £0  (lis.  60)  represented  the  carriage  from  the  fields 

D  the  ship.      In    1847   the  Bombay  cotton    trade    was    so    sick 

*thtit,    at    the    request  of  tho  leading  firms,  a  conimission  of  ten. 

Qoverument  officers  and  merchants  was  appointed.     The  members 

of  tho  commission  were  Messrs  Glass,  Spoouer,  luverarity,  Bowman, 

Crawford,  Smith,  Murray,  Karsetji  Jamaetji  and    Karsotji  KAwasji, 

"lu  whom  was  aftenvards  added  Mr.  now  Sir  H,  B.  E.  Prere.     This 

Commission     made    many    sound    and    practical   proposals.      The 

Icnggestiun  of  most  importance  tjo  Dh&rvrw  was  that  roads  shotild  be 

made  from  the  Dh^rwAr  cotton  fields  to  the  coast.     One   practical 

result  of  this  roconunendation  was  the  order  that  the  making  of  the 

road  from  the  Dharwiir  cotton  districts  to  Kumta  should  be  at  once 

essed  on  and  that  the  road  should  be  made  fit  for  carta  throughout 

I  whole  length.     At  this  time  the  DhArwdr  cotton  is  described  as 

mag  along  on   bullocks   at  one   to  two  miles  an  hour.     The 

ballocks  were  loaded    and  nnloaded  twice  a  day,  generally  near 

Br    where    their  packs    were  rolled  in  the  mud.      During  the 

oh  each  bullock  cunsoled  himself  by   keeping  his  nose  iu  bis 

let's  pack,  and  steadily  eating  the  cotton.     The  loss  in  weight, 

ttich  had  not  been  mado  good  by  dust,  was  too  often   supplied  by 

iter  and  mud  at  the  journey's  end.     The  want  of  cheap  and  easy 

ommnnicatton  with  tho  coast  smothered  the  ti*ade. 

About  this  time  the  Bombay  Government  addressed  the  Bombay 

lumber  of  Commerce  iu  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  take  an 

itive  part  in  the   OharwSr  cotton  trade,   Government  stated  that 

outturn  of  American  cotton  was  now   so  large,  that  they  were 

ftablo  to  buy  the  whole  quantity  through  their  own  agents ;  the 

overnmenb   planters  had  found  It   necessary  to   make   contracts 

ough    native    traders.       Government    also    stated    that    there 

enough  American    seed    to    sow    100,000   acres,    and    that 

landholders   wore   willing   to    sow    American    cotton    to   any 

oxtcot,    if  only   they   wore   sure   of  a   market  for  their  produce. 

To   foster    the    growth    of    American   cotton     Government   had 

ntberto  undertaken  to  buy   all  American  cotton  grown  at  £5  10s. 

"VS5)  a  kfiandi  of  784  pounds.     Government  thought  it  was  time 

at  this  cotton  buying  should  pass  from  them   to    the    Bombay 

erchuuts     to     whom,      Government     wore     satisfied,     DhArwAr 

Atnorican    cotton    would     prove     a     profitable     investment.       In 

AJply  tho  Cliumber,  who  expressed  much  interest  in  the  growth  of 

American  cotton,  asked  that  onongh  of  it  might  be  sold  in  Bombay 

odetormino  its  ralue.     Sir  G.  Clerk,  then  Governor  of  Bombay, 

^[•rovefl  of   this  suggestiun  and  ordered  500  Imles  to  be  sold  iu 

^otnlwy  on  condition  that  tho  buyer  eugagod  to  ship  it  to  Eufirland. 

iwooniiuMie  with  this  arraugcmeut  307  bales  of  Dhirwar  Amoricaa 
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were  sold  by  auction  in   Bombay.     Their  price  avcragod   £11    fie; 
(Rs.  113)  tbe  Sumt  klKtwii  when  the  corresponding  price  was  £10 
(Rs.  100)  for  Sural,  £8   14*.   (Rs.  87)   for  Amravati,  and  £S    10*. 
(Rs.  85)  for  Kumta.     In  1847  Mr.  Mercer,  the   JJliarwAr  Americaa 
planter,  vi6it«d  Manchester  and  secured  a  large  increase    in    the 
demand  for  Dhai*w4r-Auiencau.     About  this  time  complaiota  of  tlie 
adulterated  state  of  cotton  were  so  loud  that  in  1851    Government 
passed  a  law  strengtheuiug  the  peoal  provisions  of  Act  IIL  of  1829 
against  adulteration.     Act  III.  of  1829  had  made  the  mixing  and 
the  selling  of  mixed  cotton  penal ;  Act  XV".  of  1851  made  the  bolder 
of  mixed  cotton,  as  well  as  the  mixer  and  seller  liable  to  punishment 
The  new  Act  provided  that  damaged  or  adulterated  cotton  should 
be  confiscated  and  sent  to  England  for  sale ;    and^  to  encourago 
detection,  the  Act  laid  down  that  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  coQfisc8||^ 
cotton  should  be  given  to  the  informer.     As  the  new  Act  was  nd^^| 
applicable  to  the  city  of  Bombay,  tho  agents  of  Bombay  merchants 
refused  tu  buy  damaged  or  falsely  packed  cotton,  and  this  refusal  had 
a  good  effect  on  up-country  dealers.     Though  the  now  Act  did  good 
serious  cause  of  complaint  remained,  and  the  fact  that  the  porta  of 
shipment  were  under  Madras  while  the  cotton-growing  districts  werein 
Bombay  greatly  enhanced  the  difficulty  of  preventing  fraud.   In  1850 
the  Manchester  ifercautile  Association  sent  Mr,  A.  BJackay  to  India, 
to  enquii-e  into  tho  causes  which  prevented  the  increased  growth  of 
cotton  in  India.     He  was  of  opinion  that  25-l-,d82  acres,  the  area  under 
cotton  during  tho  year  l&53-5-i,  was  more  than  could  be  maintained. 
In   noticing  this  Captain    Anderson,  then   superintendent   of  the 
revenue  survey,  estimated  the   cotton    land   in    Goverament  uid 
private  or  indm  villages  in  Dharwdr  at  not  less  than  1,300,000  acres; 
and  experience  has  since  shown  that  this  estimate  was  correcL     In 
Captain  Anderson's  opinion  the  two  chief  dilficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  successful  growth  of  Dhiirwiir  cotton  were  the   cost  of  carriage 
and  the  late  season  at  which  the  crop  ripened.     In  1854  Mr.  A.  C. 
Brico,  whoso  firm  was  backed  by  the  well-known  London  firm  of 
Messrs.  Dunbar  and  Son,  settled  in  Dhdrwar  and  did  a  largo  cotton 
business.  Mr.  Brico  proposed  to  Government  to  provide  for  the  futurs 
superintendeucu  of  the    local    saw-gin    factory  and    machines  j  to 
improve  the  different  kinds  of  cotton  gi'own  ;  to  improve   the  saw- 
gin  by  the  introduction  of  cattle-power ;  to  build  half  screw-presses 
in  suitable  spots  in  the  cotton  growing  districts;  to  introduce  a  better 
cotton  cart ;  to  establish  full  screw-presses  on  the  coast ;  and  to 
open  a  direct  cotton    trade    between  England    and    tho    Bomba.? 
Karn&tak.     By  this  time  the  DhArivnr  cotton    trade    had    gruwi 
so    largo,     that,    according    to    Mr.    Brice's   calculation,  ginniri'll 
alone     employed    not     less     than     45,000     hands.       Ten     ye^^ 
later,    during    the    American     civil    war,    the     Dh^rwAr     cott^ 
trade    greatly    increased,  though  fmud  and  dirt-mixing  senoa£ 
reduced  the  value  of  the  cotton.     In  1863  and  180<1  prices  ran 
high,  that  in  18tiS  in  Dhilrwiir  a  khandi  of  cotton  was  worth 
(Rs.  380)  and  in  18«4  £46   \0s.  (Rs.  465).     By  1874-75 the Dhin^ 
cotton  trade  had  still  further  developed  chiefly  in  oonsequenoo 
the  opening  of  good  roads.     Since  Uie  American  war  one  nokjak> 
change  in  tho  cottou   trade  has  been  the   increasing  quantity 
Kumla  which  \h  u^cd  in  the  Bombay  mills  iiistcad  of  being  sent 
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Garope.     OE  saw-ginned  Dharwiir  about  half  goes    to  Europe  from 
Bornbiiy,  and  of  Kumta  about  two-thirds  stops  in  Bombay    and 
wcio-third    goes    to   Europe.      Another    important    change    is  tho 
Heline  of  about  a  third  in  the  proportion  of  American  to  local 
^Bfcton,  a  decline  which  seems  to  he  cliiefly  due  to   the  deterioration 
of  tho  seed,  to  tho  failure  of  the  arranKement«  for  keeping  the  saw- 
gins  iu  repair,  and  to  adulteration.     This  decline  in  tho  proportion 
of  saw-ginned  Dh^rwdr  represents  a  considerable    diminution   in 
the  vhole  value  of  tho  Dhfirw&r  crop  as  in  Bombay  in  1883  a  784 
poond  khiUi'di  of  saw-ginned  or  American  was  worth  about  £2  (lis.  20] 
more  than  a  khanUi  of  Kumta  or  local  DMrwar.     A  third  change 
\aa  been  the  starting  of  steam  presses  and  steam  ginning  factories 
and  a  steam  spinning  mill.     Two  European  firms  aro  (188'1)  locally 
Mgaged  in  the  Dharwnr  cotton  trade,  Messrs.  Robertaou  Brothers  and 
Co.  who  started  in   1861  and  Messrs.  Chrystal  and  Co.  who  started 
in  1873.     Buriug  tho  lost  four  years  tho  condition  of  tho  DhdrwAr 
cotton  trade  seems  to  have  been  unsatisfactory.     Between  1879  and 
1863  both  kinds  of  DharwAr  cotton  have  fallen  in  money  value, 
anil  they  have  also  declined  iu  value  coai[)ared   with  moat  other 
varieties  cf  Bombay  cotton  and  with  American  cotton.     Opinions 
differ  how  far  this  decline  in  value  is  due  to  tbe   withdrawal  of 
Ooveramcnt  anpcrvision.* 
Of  other  exports  hand-made  coarse  cotton  clotli  goes  to  Kanara, 
!liiri,  Kadapa,  and  the  Doccau,  and  a  few  women's  robes  made 
ar  Hnbli  fJailag  and  Hiiuebennar  and  a  few   silk  cloths  made  at 
lubli  go  to  Belgaum  and  BeUri.    Cardamoms,  betelnuts,  and  pepper, 
ich  come  from  Kiiuara  and  Maisnr,  arc  sent  to  Pnona,  tSritiira,  and 
unbay  iu   the  north,  and  to  Bularl,   Kadapa,  and  the  Nizdm's 
loniinions  in  the  east.    Of  grain,  wheat  is  sent  to  Beliiri  and  Kadapa, 
Kid  cJtenn   to  Kanara,   Beldri^  and  Kadapa.     Of  metal,  copper  and 
hrasfi  pots  are  sent  frotn  UubU  to  Belari,  Bangalur,  and  Belgaum ; 
dsrified  butter  is  sent  to  Bombay  in  tiu  kerosine-oil  boxes;  sesamum- 
»eed,    ca*thf'wuuts,  nutmegs,    myrobalans,    and    marking-nuts    aro 
tent  to  Bohiri,  Kadapa,  and  the    Nis^Am's  dominions;  cotton  seed, 
•naoder-sced,  onions,  and  garlic  are  sent  iu   K^inara  and  Goa. 
qaantitics  of  hides  and  horns  are  sent  by  Musalmdn  traders 
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^TTwj  details  are :  According  tn  the  Bombay  Cotton  Report  for  I8S2-83,  in  tlie 
nbay  m;irket  uw-ginued  IJliArwiLr  avenkged  abont  5^(1.  tbc  poond  in  IS70-SO. 
d.ia  ItttJO-Sl,  Off.  m  iHAl-nii,  ami  4|t/.  in  18S2-8d:and  in  the  Liverpool  tiuirket 
llVetBgtd  6tV^.  the  mmiid  in  1879-SO,  fiJ]*/.  in  I$30-S1.  fh^.  in  1881-82,  and  o{>/.  in 
lB2-tiv).  In  thi;  tfciinhay  niArkut  Kumta  ur  IockI  cotton  sold  for  b^d.  the  Doaod  iu 
tl%SO,  *lit  in  I8S0-8I,  4^.  in  IBSl-82,  nnd  4^^'^.  in  18^-83  ;  in  the  Liverpool 
irket  KiimU  lold  for  5y.  the  poaod  in  1 679-90, 4li(f.  in  1880  81,  4^.  in  1881-82, 
'  i^V'-  >"  1S82  83.  In  November  187U  a  Utandi  of  BroAcli  wiu  worth  £1  lOs. 
.la)  more  Uud  &  khandi  of  Haw^Hjiiieil  L'liArwir  and  £3  to  £ii4s.  (Kh.  30-3S) 
^  thuit  •  iSntull  of  KuDitu;  in  1883  Broach  waft  worth  £2  lOr.  (Bb.  25)  more 
|f»v-ginned  Db:i.rw4r  and  £4  lOn.  to  £5  (Ra.  45-50)  more  than  Kumta.  In 
-^mber  197!'  n  Uuutdi  of  gooil  Ifholera  was  worth  lOjt.  (R«.  5)  more  than  a 
bud;  iif  good  MW'ginned  Dh-lrwAr  and  £1  lOn.  (IU.  15)  more  than  a  khniidi  of 
KimtA ;  in  December  1883  there  wu  no  differ«noc  betnceti  the  value  of  Dholera 
*ftil  of  aaw-uiuned  Dhiirwilr  And  a  Uutadi  of  Dholera  waa  worth  £2  (Ka.  2D)  more 
tt>UalAajufi  of  Knmt«.  Iu  1879  in  Livorituul  a  pound  of  American  Mid  Orleaui  wait 
~~wth  lif.  more  than  a  pound  of  good  saw-gioaed  Dnirwir  and  I  ^rf.  more  than  a  poond 
[giud  fair  Kumta  :  in  November  1883  a  poond  of  American  Mid  Orleana  waa 
lf«<  moto  tlian  good  sawginood  OBirw^  and  Hid.  more  than   good  fair 
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to  Bombay  and  large  qnantitiofi  aro  sent  to  Madras.  Hides  aro 
cured  at  Ambur  near  Madras  beforo  thoy^  are  offered  for  sale  in 
the  Madras  market,  lu  DiiArwAr  the  price  of  a  sheep's  hide  is  I*. 
Cd.  (12  as.),  of  a  goat's  bide  1«.  9d.  (14  »«.),  of  a  bnllock's  and 
cow's  hide  4if.  to  Gs.  {  R^.  2-3),  and  of  a  buffalo's  hide  fl*.  to 
8«.  (Ka.3-4).  Horns  aro  Bold  at £23  to£38  tho  Ion  (Ks.  3-5  the 
man).  During  the  last  twenty-6ve  years  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  import  of  Bombay  mill  mode  and  European  yam, 
cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  penknives,  scissors^  needles,  thread, 
keroainc-oil,  lamps,  wax  candlesj  stationery,  watches,  clocks,  boots 
and  shoes,  glassware,  matches,  and  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  chief  crafts  and  industries  are  the  ginning   pressing  and 
spiuniug  of  cotton,  the  weaving  of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  the  weavii 
of  carpets  and  printed  iloor-cloths  orjrfjairM.the  makiug  of  caps, 
weaving  of  blankets,   the  working  in  gold,   silver,  copper,   b 
iron,  tin,  stone,  earth,  wood,  and  leather,  and  the  making  of  molasses, 
sngar,  glass  bangles,  oil,  redpowder,  and  ink.     Three  crafts   have 
entirely  or  almost    entirely    died    out,    the    making  of  saUpetref 
earth-salt,  and  paper. 

One^  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  district  is  the  ginning  of  cotton^ 
that  is  the  separating  cotton  wool  from  cotton  seed.  Thoagh  the 
practice  is  greatly  u^lected,  cotton  should  be  dried  before  it  is 
ginned.  If  it  is  not  dried  the  fibre  is  stained  or  otherwise  banned. 
To  dry  the  cotton  it  should  be  spread  in  the  sun  and  often 
turned  so  that  every  part  of  it,  especially  the  seed,  may  be  tliorooghly 
dried.  Cotton  cannot  be  properly  ginned  in  wot  or  even  io 
damp  weather;  a  ehort  smart  shower  unless  followed  by  a  steady 
dry  wind  will  stop  cotton  ginning  for  doys.  Koch  landholder  is 
careful  bo  nut  on  one  side  part  of  his  best  cotton  for  home 
spinning,  'litis  is  ginned  separately  with  much  more  care  than  what 
is  meant  for  sale.  The  quan  tity  set  apart  for  home  spinning  depends 
on  the  nnmber  of  women  in  the  household  and  the  leisure  tliey 
hare  for  working  the  spinning  machine.  For  home  spinning  the 
staple  is  so  well  cleaned  that  not  a  single  seed  can  be  found  in  a 
dozen  ponnda.  Three  machines  are  u.sed  for  ginning  cotton;  the 
ginning  wheel  or  charka,  the  foot-roller  or  haiiigudda,  and  the  saw- 
gin.  Of  those  machines  tho  ginning  wheel  and  tho  foot-roUor  »r« 
used  for  Kumta  or  local  cotton  only.  Bxcept  in  outlying  parts  on  the 
borders  of  Madras  and  Maisnr  the  ginning  wheel  orc/iar/w  is  very 
little  used  in  DhdrwAr.^  It  turns  out  more  work  than  tho  foot-roller, 
bat  does  not  clean  tho  cotton  so  well.  ITi©  foot-roller  is  a  mdo 
primitive  machine.  Its  chief  parts  are  the  tevuntif/i,  that  is  the  three- 
legged  stool  on  which  ihcginner  sitSj  worth  Gd.  (4  a*.) ;  the  am-hti  or 
flat  stone  about  one  foot  by  six  inches  and  two  inches  thick  worth 
3d  (2  ae.) ;  the  pavuntigis  or  the  two  wooden  soles  for  placing  under 
the  feet  when  turning  the  roller  worth  1  ^d.  (la.);  and  the  teitda  o 
iron  roller  about  one  foot  long  and  tapering  from  abont  half  an  inch- 
iu  the  middle  to  a  point  at  the  ends.    Tho  foob-roUer  is  worked  onl^ 


1  Fn>n  Wftlton'i  DhAnrir  Cotton  in  1877. 

'  A  detailed  doscription  of  tbu  cftarka  is  givna  in  th«  Bclgautn  SUtiatical  Aoconni« 
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women  and  children.  In  uaiug  llio  foot-rollor  the  seed  cotton  is 
id  in  the  sun,  frcqaently  turned,  and  when  well  dried  is  shnrply 
iten  with  a  thin  bamboo  called  shedi  that  it  may  be  as  loose  aa 
iible  for  ginning.  When  a  heap  of  cotton  is  ready  the  ginner 
_  its  on  her  three-legffed  stool.  She  sets  the  stone  on  the  ground 
before  her,  and,  on  the  stone,  lays  the  iron  roller  whose  ends  stand 
^^Hbout  three  inches  beyond  the  fliden  of  the  stone.  On  each 
Hnd  of  the  ruUur  she  sets  one  of  the  wooden  soles.  She  leans 
^BbrwBrd  still  sitting  bnt  partly  balancing  herself  on  her  feet 
^nrhicb  she  rests  on  the  wooden  soles  at  the  ends  of  the  roller.  She 
takes  a  handful  of  seed  cotton  in  her  right  hand  and  pressing 

*irith  her  feet  on  the  wooden  soles  moves  the  roller  back  and  forward 
bn  the  stone.     As  the  roller  mores  she  drops  seed  cotton   under 
ifc  and  the  prussore  of  the   roller  on  the  seed  cotton  separates  the 
vixil  from  the  seed.    The  seed  conies  out  in   front  ana  the  wool 
comes  out  behind.     As  the  wool  comes  oat  the  ginner  keeps  pulling 
it  under  her  stool  with  her  left  hand.     Ginners  are  sometimes  paid 
in  kind  and  sometimes  in  money.     When  they  are  paid  in  money, 
the  day's  earnings  range  from  M.  to  6d.  (2-4  as.).     The  wages  aro 
in  proportion  to  the  work  done.     If  cotton  ownora    wish  the  cotton 
to  be  free  from  .seed  and  dirt  for  local  spinning,  the  ginner  is  paid 
by  the  amount  of  seetl  and  dirt  she  takes  out ;  if  the  cotton  is  for 
export,  the  ginner  is  paid  by  the  weight  of  clean  cotton.     If  honestly 
^^worked   the  foot-roller  cleans  local  cotton  better  than  any  other 
^hiachine.     It  is  the  only  machine   that  separates  the  seed  without 
^BanniDg  the  fibre.     At  the  same  time  the  process  is  very  slow.  Only 
H%>r^-eight  pounds  of  seed  cotton  are  ginned  in  a  day.    This  slowness 
'      i«a  very  serious  evil  as  the  local  cotttin  cannot  be  ginned  in  time  to 
rcadi  Bombay  before  the  rains,  and  loses  much  of  its  value  by  being 
liept  for   months   in    damp  dirty  storehouses.      So  important  an 
element  is  the  ginning  in  the  preparation  of  the  local  cotton  that 
when  labonr  is  chttap,  the  area  under  local  cotton  rises,  and  when 
Ubour  18  dear  the  area  under  local  cotton  falls.     American  cotton 
can  be  ginned  by  the  .saw-gin  only.^    Besides  some  steam  gins,  which 
have  lately  been  started  in  some  of  the  leading  centres  of  the  local 
^^tton  trade  and  of  which  details  are  given  later  on,  more  than  a 
^Bouaand  hand-worked  saw  gins  are  scattered  over  the  distriot.     In 
^Try  weather  an  eighteen  saw-gin  in  proper  order  cleans  about  an 
tnnd  red  weight  of  seed  cotton  in  an  hour.     But  like  the  foot-roller, 
R  short  sharp  shower  of  rain,  unloss  followed  by  a  steady  dry  wind 
ohen  stops  saw-ginning  for  days.     Though  the  saw  gin  is  suited 
only  for  American  cotton,  it  is  often  used  to  gin  the  local  or  Kumta 
&t«ple ;    this    practice    is    especially    common     when     the    local 
cvttcn  has  been  dulled  or  soiled    by    rain    or    has   been    beaten 
down  on  the  ground.     With  the    foot-roller  it  is    impossible    to 
fiftka  damp  and  dirty  local   cotton  look  well,  so  the  holder  passes 
"         ittgk  a  saw  gin,  which  freshens  it  and  brightens  it,  and  also 
dealer  the  chance  of  passing  it  as  siiw-ginned  American. 
gins  were   brought    into  India  aa  early  as  1828.     In   1828 
of  two  Whitney  saw-gins  sent  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to 
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the  Bombay  OoTemment  was  forwarded  to  Dh&rwar  for  tri^ 
Under  skilled  Knropoan  control  and  care  the  saw-j^ns  at  first  seemed 
to  work  well.  At  this  time  the  only  cottuu  grown  was  the  local  cotton, 
nnd,  after  considerftbli?  experience.  Dr.  Lush,  the  superintendent  of 
eiperinients,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  failures  in  working  the 
saw-gins  were  due  not  to  carelessness  but  to  the  iact  that  the  saw-gin 
is  not  suited  to  the  local  cotton.  la  183S  Dr.  Lash  condemned 
the  American  Whitney  gfins.  Much  •time  bad  been  lost  by  assanuof 
thatj  because  the  machine  did  well  in  America,  it  must  do  well  in 
Tndia ;  a  gin  wns  wanted  to  do  for  India  what  the  Whitney  gin  liad 
done  for  America.  On  this  the  Court  of  Directors  offered  a  £100 
(Rb.  1000)  prize  for  the  gin  best  suited  to  clean  Indian  cottOD. 
No  satisfactory  results  followed  this  offer.  The  introdnction  of 
American  seed  cotton  in  1S4'2  gave  a  fresh  importance  to  saw- 
gine.  Tho  local  foot-roller  conid  not  separate  the  New  Orleans 
seed  from  the  (ibro.  Mr.  Sliaw,  the  Collector  of  Dharwar,  was  BatiMfied 
tliab  American  cotton  would  never  be  popular  until  a  simple  portable 
gin  was  introduced.  In  ISli,  with  aomc  ditficnlty,  five  saw-gins  were 
procnred  which  cleaned  300  to  350  pounds  of  seed  cotton  a  day.  .Still 
the  annoyance  of  carrying  their  cotton  long  distances  to  a  gin-hoose 
prevented  many  from  growing  American  cotton.  On  Mr.  Shnw's 
application  Government  allowed  small  gin  houses  to  be  started  in 
different  places  ;  and  on  the  request  of  Jfr.  Mercer  the  Americnn 
planter,  twenty-four  rharktitt  or  ginning- wheels  were  brooght  from 
Broach.  In  the  same  year  a  proposal  was  made  to  make  saw-gina 
in  Dli4rw&r  with  Tnaterials  to  be  supplied  by  tho  Court  of  Directors, 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  cotton  factory  which  was  established  at 
Kusvugal.  Accordingly,  in  184-5,  an  indent  was  spnt  for  lOOO  saws, 
1200  grators,  nnd  U)2o  zinc  washers.  In  lS4o  twelve  saw-gins  were 
at  workj  of  which  seven  were  in  the  hands  of  private  persona  and  five 
were  in  tho  hands  of  Government.  The  demand  was  still  in  excess  of 
the  supply ;  if  twenty  moro  saw-gins  were  available  all  would  be  busy. 
In  June  1845  Mr.  T.  W.  Channing,  one  of  the  Americ-an  planters  of 
Kusvugal,  expressed  tho  opinion  that  if  n  saw-gin  could  ho  made 
cheap  enough  for  the  ordinary  landholder  it  would  come  into 
general  use.  In  the  same  letter  he  obtained  lenve  to  make  two 
twenty-five  saw-gins  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £19  Ifis.  (Rs.  198). 
The  actual  cost  proved  as  low  as  £14  14«.  (Rs.  147).  a  notable 
saving  from  £35  (Rs.  350)  the  ruling  price  of  an  American  gin 
of  the  same  capacity.  In  October  1840,  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  G., 
Wiugate,  then  superintendent  of  the  revenue  sorvey,  had  a  trifti 
between  tho  new  gin  and  an  American  gin  of  the  same  capacity,  and 
found  that  the  new  gin  beat  tho  American  by  twenty-five  per  cent 
Mr.  Mercer  wrote  to  Government  that  as  the  demand  for  gins  wonld 
increase  with  the  spread,  of  American  cotton  he  wonld  require  the 
help  of  a  good  European  mechanic  to  make  and  repair  gins.  Instead, 
of  sending  a  mechanic  the  Court  of  Directors  sent  500  sa^TO  as  ibu 
other  parts  of  the  gins  could  be  made  in  India  In  I84G  Mr. 
Channing  recommended  that  Shefticld  saws  should  alone  bo  aaet 
as  they  lasted  much  longer  than  American  saws.  At  this  tim< 
local  cotton  as  well  as  American  was  saw-ginned.  Mr.  Channinj 
calculated  that  the  cost  of  roll-ginning  500  pounds  of  local  see* 
cotton  was  2*.  (Re,  1),  while  a  good  twenty  saw-gin  would  gin  84< 
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poands  in  a  d&y  at  a  cost  of  28.  3d.  (Rs.  1|)  inclading  oil  and  repairs 
to  belta.  At  these  rates  after  payinpr  all  repairing^  charges  the 
oirner  would  save  £9  48.  11  ^d.  (Ka.  92^)  each  season,  the  saw-g^in 
would  par  for  itself  in  two  seasons,  and  would  remain  in  good  order 
if  proper  care  wna  taken  of  it.  He  noticed  that  the  cotton-growera 
oE  Hi]l{riir  in  Bauk^pur  had  clubbed  together  to  buy  a  saw-gin. 
Mr.  Shaw,  who  had  returned  to  DhftrwAr  as  Collector,  wrote  to 
die  Revenue  Commissioner,  recommending  that  the  gins  in  the 
district  sbonld  be  transferred  to  private  owners  and  that  one 
Itondred  more  gins  should  be  made.  He  had  applications  from  Gl-adag 
daalera  to  buy  twelve  of  the  Government  gins  at  £17  (Rs.  170) 
■  gin.  Government  approved,  and  in  1847  the  Court  of  Directors 
made  arrangemeat  for  sending  5000  Sheffield  saws.  At  this  time  in 
Bengal  a  £60  (Rs.  500)  priae  was  awarded  to  a  Ur.Mather's  gin.  This 
machine  was  tried  in  Uharw&r,  but,  though  it  cost  as  much  as  £19 
6«.  (Rs.  193),  it  was  found  not  nearly  ao  effective  as  Mr.  Frost's 
DhArwAr  factory  gin  which  cost  £l  IO5.  (Rs.  15).  In  September 
1847  the  Court  of  Directors  wrote  to  the  Bombay  Government,  that, 
inooDseqnence  of  the  Manchester  spinners'  and  weavers'  approval 
of  the  saw-ginned  Dharwar  cotton,  they  were  sending  saws  enough 
to  make  200  saw-gins  of  twenty-five  saws  each.  In  1848,  the  Court 
of  Directors  sent  2600  saws  to  Dh^rwar,  and  all  the  machinery  of 
the  cotton  factory  was  removed  from  Kusvugal  to  DhAr\v6r.  In 
1849  twenty-nine  saw-gins  belonged  to  Government,  five  belonged  to 
private  persons,  and  about  thirty  wore  being  made  at  the  Goverument 
factory.  By  the  end  of  1849  many  of  the  Government  gins 
had  been  passed  to  private  persons,  sixty-two  gins  were  worked  by 
private  persons,  and  only  eight  by  Govei'Dment  By  this  time  many 
<>i  the  early  gins  bad  become  useless,  and  they  were  being  rapidly 
replaced  by  new  gins  made  at  the  Dh&rw£lr  factory.  It  was  believed 
that  what  the  DhArw&r  cotton  dealers  wanted  was  an  effective,  small, 
tod  cheap  gin,  and  both  in  England  and  in  India  efforts  were  made 
to  construct,  sach  a  machine.  On  the  model  of  a  large  gin  made 
b?  Mr.  Frost  the  engineer  of  the  Dh&rwar  factory,  which  had  been 
lent  to  the  Manchester  Commercial  Association  by  the  Bast  India 
Compaay,  a  small  machine  was  made  which,  is  known  as  the 
Manchester  cottage  gin.  Several  of  these  cottage  gins  of  different 
designs  were  subjected  to  a  public  trial,  at  which  the  East  India 
Company  was  represented  by  Dr.  Forbes  Royle.  The  Court  of 
Directors  ordered  200  gins  of  the  pattern  that  Dr.  Forbes  Royle 
had  approved,  and  a  smalt  consignment  of  them  arrived  in  Bombay 
in  1849.  Seven  of  these  were  sent  to  DhArwAr.  They  were  not  very 
Htccessfnl  wben  worked  in  villages,  and  Mr.  Frost  improved  on  the 
plan  by  making  a  number  of  seven  saw-gins,  which  ho  sold  at  £4 
(Ra.  43)  A  gin.  At  this  time  the  factory  issued  gins  each  of  seven  to 
iwenty-five  saws  worth  £4  to  £22  10&  (Rs.40-225).  Complaints 
in  England  that  cotton  was  being  cut  by  the  saw-gin  raised  a 
disftussion  as  to  the  rate  at  which  a  saw-gin  should  be  driven,  Mr. 
Cbanning,  one  of  the  planters  who  had  considerable  experience  in 
Uw  Bombay  KamAtak,  held  that  a  gin  driven  at  180  to  190  steady 
^-Involutions  the  minnte,  woald  sepamte  the  fibre  from  the  seed  with  aa 
Hiktls  injury  as  if  it  hud  been  done  carefully  by  hand,  but  that  if  the 
^^ked  were  either  inoi-eased  or  lessened,  the  cotton  would  be  imMT^A 
^m    aM-^7 
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as  its  steady  roll  wonid  be  disturbed.  Shortly  before  this,  ao 
Egyptian  cotton  ginning  wheel  or  charka  had  been  sent  by 
Government  to  Dh&rw&r  ;  it  was  set  np  ut  tbe  Dhdrwdr  factory,  and 
tried  by  Messrs.  Bloant  and  Frost  of  the  cotton  department 
Both  these  oflieers  reported  that  the  Egyptian  wheel  did  not  possess 
a  single  ndvantage  over  the  Indian  wheel  gin  and  was  inferior  to  it 
in  several  respects,  the  cost  was  eight  times  as  great,  it  wanted  a 
strong  Iraincu  man  to  work  while  the  native  wheel  was  worked 
by  a  wouian,  and  it  was  fixed  while  the  native  wheel  was  movable. 
With  all  these  disadvantages  the  Egyptian  wheel  did  not  turn  out 
more  work  than  the  Dbarwdr  wheel.  In  1830  the  total  sale  of  gins 
from  the  Dh&rwdr  factory  had  reached  144  of  which  thirty-six 
had  been  boujjht  for  the  neighbouring  districts.  In  I$o2-o3, 
184  aaw-gius  were  at  work,  and  by  the  end  of  1854  the  number  bad 
risen  to  tiU8.  In  1854  Mr.  B rice,  of  Messrs.  Brice  and  Company, 
proposed  to  take  over  the  Bharwar  factory.  In  1S55  Mr.  Fro«t 
resigned,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  Dr.  Forbes  the  civil  surgeon 
of  Dharwar  for  a  time  took  ohargo  of  the  factory.  Many  farmers 
and  dealers  complained  to  the  new  superintendent  that  they  had 
been  supplied  with  bad  gins  and  liad  no  means  uf  repairing 
them.  Dr.  Forbes  considered  these  complaints  well  fonnded. 
On  his  recommendation  Government  determined  to  withdraw  all 
defeotive  machinery  and  replace  it  with  good  saw-gins,  on  terms 
more  favonrablo  to  the  landholders  and  dealers.  Much  damage  bad 
been  done  to  the  gins  by  careless  houdliug.  The  gins  had  been  taken 
from  place  to  place  by  luboarers  who  were  entirely  paid  by  the 
amount  of  vsotton  they  turned  out,  and  the  labourers  were  not  long  in 
finding  that  a  gin  whose  parts  were  loose  and  whose  saws  were  worn 
passed  more  cotton  than  a  t^in  in  good  repair.  The  existing  gins  were 
too  delicate  for  the  rough  handling  they  had  received.  Dr.  Forbes 
tried toinvontasimplelastingandstrongmachino.  Even  his  gins  were 
not  strong  enough;  but  some  made  in  England  in  iron  frames 
answered  bettor.  In  1855-56  fifty  gins  were  issued  from  the 
Government  factory,  some  of  which  were  sent  to  take  the  place  of 
the  condemned  gins.  Mr.  Brice  also  bought  somecotton  gins  from 
the  Government  factory  and  again  mado  an  offer  to  tako  up  tbe  whole 
establishment ;  but  Government  preferred  to  keep  the  factory 
in  their  own  hands.  It  wa«  determined  that  Dr.  Forbes  should 
continue  to  ntanago  the  experiments,  which  now  consisted  almost 
solely  of  providing  and  repairing  machinery.  In  185C-57,  123 
saw-gins  were  issued  from  the  Government  factory.  By  this  time 
Messrs.  Brice  and  Company  had  started  cotton  agencies  at  Dankdpor, 
Gadag,  Nangal,  Navalgund,  K&nehennur,  and  Hon,  where  they  had 
employed  a  large  number  of  people  in  foot-rolling,  as  their  gin 
houses  were  not  ready.  This  season  Dr.  Forbes  tritKl  his  now  ted 
saw-ginsand  found  thorn  work  steadily  without  daniagiug  the  staplo. 
Ho  also  made  twenty-six  wheels  or  char}cds  for  ginning  local  cotton, 
but  they  required  too  much  skill  and  care  and  never  came  into  uso. 
Dr.  Forbes  wished  to  engage  twenty-five  boys  chosen  from  the  families 
of  village  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  and  train  them  to  bo  skilled 
workmen.  Mauy  of  the  village  workmen  did  not  know  tbe  nse  of 
a  screw-nail  or  a  bolt  and  always  injured  and  ofteri  mined  a  gfn 
when   they  tried  to  repair  it.     Government  held  that  nu  loug  ua 
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Bjechunius  freely  offered  Llieir  Bervices  for  employment-  Dr.  Forbes' 
Kh«me  of  traiaiu)^  apprentices  was  unnecessary.     In  1857-58,  130 
gin*  wore  iesned,  of  which  seventeen  were  sent  to  replace  condemned 
~    i8.    This    replacing   of    old    gius   by   new   gins    was   managed 
ithoot   loss   to   Government,  as   it   wa,s   found    that    the    prices 
'  for  the  new  gins  covered  all  expenses.     By  this  time  giua 
Vere  scattered  all  over  the  district,  and  it  was  found  verj'  difficult 
lo  repair  gins  fifty  to  ninety  miles  from  the  factory.     If  a  gin  was 
damaged  it  could  be  repaired  only  at  the  factory,  and  the  owner  bad 
to  nova  his  giu  to  the  fectory  at  a  great  cost  of  money  and  time. 
At  Dr.  Forbes'  suggestion  a  branch  factory  for  repairing  gins  was 
ealablisbedat  Karajgi  a  sub-divisiotui]  towu  about  fifty  miles  south- 
east of  Dharwar,    under    Mr.    Courpalais,    who   had    been  trained 
an   apprentice   by    Messrs.    Blonnt  and    Frost.      The    factory 
i«u  employed  ninety  hand.s  at  a  monthly  cost  of  £120  (Rs.  1200), 
id  it  had  become  a  school  for  carpenters,  smiths,  wood  and  metal 
era,  and  general  outfitters.     At  the  end  of  I85D  the  Bombay 
GovcTDmcut  sont  Dr.  Forbes  to   Eugland,  with  the  models  ho  had 
(iropttpod    to  arrange  for  the  construction    of  000  cast-iron    gins, 
lu  ISoQ-tiO,  fifty-six  now  gins  were  issued  from  the  factory;  and 
about  600  were  at  work,   of  which  one-half  were  improved  gins 
aoii  ihe  other  iialf  rotjaired  constant  repairs.     Dr.  Forbes*  own  gins 
hiid  heen  at  work  for  a  long  time  and  required  frequent  inspection. 
Thn  oivners  went  on  working  a  gin   after  something   had   gone 
irroDg  until  either  the  giu  was  broken  or  the  cotton  ruined.    The 
system  of   paying  the    labourers   by   the   outturn,  irrespective   of 
i^aality,  was  more  general  than  ever.     The  labourei-s  had  to  turn  out 
u  nitain  weight  of  cotton  for  a  day's  work,  and,  as  soon  as  this  was 
performed,  the  day's  labour  was  over  and  they  were  free  to  work  for 
other  employers.     The  giuners  had  come  tn  know  tliat  by  removing 
screirs  and  loosening  bolts  they  could  let  seed  and  dirt  run  through 
and  thus  increase  the  weight  of  cotton.    In  consequence  of  the  injury 
lliati  was  being  done  to  the  good  name  of  DhArwAr- American  cotton. 
Dr.  Forbes  persuaded  the  people  of  Karujgi  and  Gadag  to  subscribe 
12s.  (Rs.  6)  a  gin  and  he  undertook  with  the  proceeds  to  keep  their 
gins  in  repair.     In  1860  Dr.  Forbes  showed  a  machine  for  gluuing 
heal  cotton  to  a  committee  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
it  was  mode  on  the  principles  of  the  Gujar&t  wheel  gin  or  cftarka,, 
was  worked  by   a  boy,    and  ginned  430   pounds  of  seed    cotton 
in  twelve  hours.     At  the  same  time   Dr.  Forbes   produced  a  large 
foachino  which  was  called  the  power-gin  wheel  or  charku.     It  was 
'  d    by   two    mpn  and    a  boy  who   fed   it   with  cotton,   and 
(iemI   1000  pounds  of  seed  cotton  in  a  day.     Neither   of   theso 
machines  came  into  use  as  Dr.  Forbes  thought  the  machinery  t.oo 
delicate  to  stand  the  rough  work  to  which  they  would    be  exposed. 
In  1860-t)l,  forty-two  gins  were  issued,  raising  the  total  issue  of  gins 
froDEi    the   DbarwAr  factory  to  834.     Some  enterprising  workmen 
who    bad   beeu    trained    in    the   factory   had    to    make    and  sell 
gins,  and,  by  the  enil  of  1862,  tho  number  of  gins  at  work  iu   the 
diatrict  had  risen  to   1000.     The  issue  of   the   private  gins   was  a 
mistake  hs  they  were  so  itUmade  that  they  did  more  harm  to  the  cotton 
than  the  gins  formerly  condemned  by  i)r.  Forbes.  In  I8G::t,282  gins 
4uid  iu  mQi  181  gins  were  issued  from  the  factory.    At  tho  l^iu\.oc^ 
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the  highest  price  charged  for  the  lai^est  gin  wan  £40  (Ha.  400) ;  bat 
the  demand  was  so  great  and  money  was  so  plentiful  that  after 
leaving  the  factory  many  gins  were  bought  for  £80  (Rs.  800)  and 
some  for  as  much  as  £100  or  £120  (Rs.  lOOO-Ra.  1200).  The  demand 
was  so  great  that  many  useless  gins  were  sold  by  prir&te  workmen. 
In  I860,  in  succession  to  Major  Hassard,  Mr.  W.  Walton  was 
transferred  from  the  forest  department  to  the  charge  of  the 
factory.  The  sale  of  saw-gins  for  the  year  was  110.  Mr.  Walton 
found  the  Karajgi  and  Gadag  branches  in  a  bad  state.  The 
committees  were  largely  accased  of  managing  them  rather  in  the 
interests  of  themselves  and  their  friends  than  in  those  of  the  general 
body  of  subscribers.  Many  of  the  workmen  bad  left  the  factories 
and  gone  to  work  on  buildUnga  that  were  being  raised  by  cottoa 
growers  and  cotton  dealei-s  who  had  grown  rich  during  the  Ameri 

war.     The  travolHog  workmen  did  not  repair  the  gins,  but  f/ 

to  other  work;  and  when  cflUed  on  to  produce  certificates  produced 
false  certi6catca.  It  was  impossible  to  punish  them  aa  village 
officers  and  other  influential  persons  were  implicated,  and  they  conld 
not  be  dismissed  as  there  were  no  other  workmen  to  take  their  place. 
In  18(55-66  twenty-nine  gins  were  issued.  Like  Dr.  Forbes  Mr. 
Walton  when  on  tour  held  meetiups  of  gin-owners  and  proposed  to 
them  to  build  two  more  bnmchcs  one  at  Bankilpur  and  one  at 
Rfinebennur,  both  important  cotton  trading  towns.  In  1868-69  a 
repairing  branch  was  started  at  Hubli,  where  np  to  this  time  a  clever 
workman  had  worked  a  shop  at  which  be  repaired  gins.  In  this 
season  200  gins  were  repaired.  In  March  1S68  the  two  new 
repairing  factories  began  to  work.  The  demand  for  the  use  of  the 
factories  was  greater  than  could  be  met,  not  only  on  acconnt  of  the 
limited  number  of  skilled  workmen,  but  also  on  account  of  deficient 
funds.  The  gin-owners  refused  to  subscribe  a  sufficient  sum  for 
adequate  Bupcrvision,  and  Qovommcnt  wcro  unwilling  to  bear  the 
expense.  During  this  season  a  cattle-power  machioe  designed  to  drive 
one  to  four  saw-gins  of  eighteen  saws  each,  was  issued  from  the 
Dhirwiir  factory  to  an  influential  farmer  at  Haliy&l  six  miles  from 
Hubli.  The  machine  was  driven  by  threepairsofbullocks.workiogtwo 
gins  of  eighteen  saws  each.  It  was  the  result  of  many  years'  study 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Forbes  and  other  superintendents  of  the  factory 
and  was  constructed  in  England.  In  the  1868-61^  Broach  exhibition^ 
this  machine  and  a  treadle  or  eharka  were  shown.  Both  thett 
machines  were  highly  spoken  of^  but  never  came  into  genera!  use  in 
Dh6rw&r.  In  ltt70-7l  dtiriug  Mr.  Waltou's  absence  in  EngUml 
the  factory  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  E.  Jones.  Mr.  Jones  devoted  hi* 
time  to  the  construction  of  a  new  rolling  gin  and  the  regular  wor^ 
of  the  central  and  branch  factories  fell  into  disorder.  He  vQS 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Livingstouj  who  Iiad  experience  of  cotton-ginnioj 
factories  in  Gujanit.  In  1S71-72  Government  appointed  acommitt** 
to  consider  whether  they  could  withdraw  from  all  connection  with  t.^ 
Db^rwir  factory.  While  these  inquiries  were  being  made  Meas 
W.  Nicol  &  Co.,  of  Bombay,  engaged  to  maintain  the  gin  repair** 
estabhshmcnts  at  Baukapur,  Gadag,  Hubli,  Karajgi,  NavalgoC- 
Hanebeunui*,  and  Hon,  doing  away  with  subscriptions  and  chargi' 
for  repairs.  Government  declined  this  offer  and  asked  the  Rev* 
Commissioner  to  suggest  how  the  factorios  cotdd  be  best  dis; 
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of.  Mr.  Harelock  the  Commissioner  was  unwilling  that  the  Stories 
should  be  closed.  He  thonght  them  an  excellent  school  for  training 
workmen.  Mr.  Robertson  the  Collector  thought  that  Govpi-nmcnt  was 
ftlroost  bound  to  provide  means  for  repairing  gins.  The  gins  had 
been  bought  and  the  growth  of  American  cotton  had  spread  to  agreat 
oxtf^nt  on  the  understanding  that  Government  would  enable  the 
people  to  keep  the  gins  in  order.  After  inquiry  Government  agreed 
tocontinne  the  central  factory  provided  the  cost  did  not  exceed  £1000 
(Ra.  10;000]  a  year;  all  branch  factories  which  did  not  pay  were  to 
be  closed. 

In  1872  Mr  W.  Bowden  was  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  conduct  experiments  to  decide  which  was  the  best  machine  for 
ginning  freshly  picked  DharwAr-Americftu  cotton.  The  makers 
of  roller  gins  in  England  were  in  favour  of  roller  gins  and 
Dr.  Forbes  wae  in  favour  of  saw-gins.  Trials  were  made  at 
Dhirw^r  both  with  hand  and  with  cattle  power.  These  trials 
establtshod  one  point  that  the  only  machine  that  successfully  and 
Monumically  ginned  DhArwAr- American  cotton  was  the  saw-gin, 
Mr,  Jones  started  a  small  steam-ginning  factory  with  ten  of  his 
roller  gins  at  Navalgund.  The  factory  did  little  work  and  Mr. 
Jones  shortly  afterwards  sold  the  machinery  to  the  KdrwAr 
Company  a  cotton  trading  joint  stock  association.  Messra.  Robertson 
and  Brothers  worked  ten  roller  gins  also  by  steam  in  Gadag,  lb 
was  supposed  that  machine-ginnod  local  cotton  would  fetch  a 
flofficiently  higher  price  than  foot-rolled  local  cotttm,  to  cover  the 
Briwnses  of  the  machinery  ;  but  it  was  found  that  good  foot-rolled 
local  cotton  fetched  higher  prices  than  machine-ginned  local  cotton. 
In  1873,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Collector  Mr.  E.  P.  RobertaoDj  a 
Bchool  of  industry  for  training  boys  in  carpenter's  smith's  and  Biter's 
work  was  established  in  connection  with  the  factory.  In  May  1875  the 
central  factory  was  closed  as  a  separate  institntion  and  incorporated 
with  the  school  of  industry  and  in  September  18S3  the  school  waa 
oloacd  on  account  of  its  expense.  In  1873-74'  Mr.  Jones  sold  his 
■team  ginning  factory  to  the  KArwAr  Company  who  removed  it  to 
ttbli.  The  KArwdr  Company  tried  to  work  tho  gins  with  local 
tton,  but  failed,  the  manager  thought  from  the  wont  of  European 
snpervisioo.  With  the  object  of  supplying  the  trained  workmen  of 
DbArwdr  with  materials  required  for  repairing  gins,  an  anction  sale 
was  held  at  the  DlmrwAr  factory  on  the  oth  of  June  187+.  No  buyers 
iittondod.  In  1874  the  KArw&r  Company  started  a  steam-ginning 
factory  at  Hubli,  but  in  the  same  year  gave  up  the  idea  of  cleaning 
local  cotton  with  steam  gins,  lu  1877  the  KarwAr  Company  started 
uother  Bteam-giuuing  factory  at  Gadag.  The  Hubli  steam  factory 
was  worked  by  a  ten-horse  power  engine  with  ten  gins  of  forty  saws 
each,  and  the  Gadag  st^am  factory  was  worked  by  a  twenty-horse 
power  engine  with  twenty  gins  of  forty  saws  each.  Since  1881 
when  the  KArwAr  Company  failed,  the  steam  factories  owned  by 
the  KArwar  Company  at  Hubli  and  Gudag  have  been  worked  by 
Uessrs.  Framji  and  Company.  In  1882  the  whole  of  the  old  saw- 
gins  in  these  steam  factories  were  replaced  by  twenty -six  double 
roller  Platts'  Macarthy  gins,  eight  being  at  Hubli  and  eighteen  at 
(^dag.  With  these  new  gins  the  steam  factories  at  present  (1884\ 
ptt  local  or  Eumta  cotton.    At  present  (1884)  tbo  braacii  lacUinaa 
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mo  supported  entirely  by  tbo  subscriptions  paid  by  gin-owners,  the 
I'ecoipts  for  work  done  and  the  balance  of  the  former  Cotton  Frauds 
Funds. 

The  first  aitompt  to  press  cotton  was  Tnndn  about  1836  when  the 
Bombay  Government  established  screw  presses  at  Dhdrwdr,  QuAAgt 
and  Nttvtilguud.  In  1848  Mr.  Blount  one  of  the  American  planters 
renewed  the  attempt  to  start  a  cotton  press;  but  his  attempt  alao 
ticems  to  have  failed.  In  1855  Messrs.  Brice  and  Company  bonght 
Homo  prosaes  from  the  Government  factory  and  worked  them  in  the 
district.  This  attempt  like  the  two  previous  ones  proved  a  failuro. 
The  caoflo  of  these  repeated  feilures  was  the  want  of  confidence  in 
the  pinners  and  dealers.  So  long  as  the  cotton  was  in  a  loose 
bundle  it  was  easy  for  the  exporter  or  the  exporter's  agent  to  open 
and  test  a  buD<Uu  but  with  pressed  bales  there  was  no  security. 
Even  in  1804-6-5  no  sort  of  pressing  was  in  general  uhci  till 
Mr.  Walton  made  a  vigorous  effort  trO  introduce  half-pressing. 
In  1873-74  Messrs.  P.  Gliryatjil  and  Co.  started  the  first  full-press 
in  the  diBtrict  at  Gadag.  The  press  was  worked  by  a  steam  engine 
and  during  that  season  pressed  and  packc-d  3400  balen  chiefly  of 
Auicricau  cotton.  In  the  same  year  the  Karwar  Company  started  a 
Rtenm  press  at  tinbli.  Sinrc;  1.S7G-77  four  steam  full-presses  have 
been  at  work,  two  at  Gadag  and  two  at  Uubli.  At  present  (1864) 
four  steam  presses  are  at  work,  two  at  Hubli  and  two  at  Gadag,  and 
two  hand  or  half  presses,  one  at  Hubli  and  one  at  Gadag.  Of  those 
the  two  steam  presses  at  Uubli  and  one  of  the  two  at  Gadag,  each  of 
twenty  horse  power,  are  owned  by  Messrs.  Framji  and  Company  and 
the  other  steam  press  at  Uatlag  of  twenty-five  horse  power,  is  owned 
by  the  West  Patent  Press  Company.  The  two  hand  presses  belong 
to  Messrs.  Itobertson  Brothers  and  Company.  Besides  theengineer, 
engine-driver,  fireman,  fitter,  and  blacksmith,  a  steam  press,  when 
at  work  employs  about  8ixt«en  men  and  sixteen  womeu  labourers, 
mostly  Marathas  and  Musalrafins.  Men  are  paid  4r\d.  to  tirf.  (3-4(M.) 
a  day  and  women  ^d.  (2  ii«.).  April  and  May  arc  the  busiest  monthfl 
for  pressing.  During  the  three  years  ending  1883,  of  the  three 
presses  owned  by  Messrs.  Framji  and  Company  the  Gadag  factory 
pressed  about  3000  bales  and  the  two  Unbli  presses  about  lOOO  bales 
a  year,  almost  nil  of  local  or  Kumta  cotton.  The  other  Gnda^  presa 
owned  by  the  West  Patent  Press  Company  did  no  work  during  the 
four  years  ending  I8S3;  in  I884it  pressed  some  saw-gmned  Dharwar. 
'Vhe  full-pressed  bales  chiefly  go  by  ICarwAr  to  Bombay. 

In  a  Hindu  house  there  is  next  to  no  sewing.  Almost  all  clnthea 
are  worn  as  they  ccuno  from  the  loom,  so  that  when  there  is  no  field 
work,  after  their  bouse  wurk  is  over,  the  women  havo  a  good  deal  of 
spare  time.  As  a  class  the  women  are  hardworking  and  spend  all 
tfaeii*  spare  time  in  spinning.  Most  women  spin  five  hours  a  day, 
and  others  whose  house  work  is  light,  spin  still  longer.  For  hand 
spinning  local  or  Kumta  cotbon  is  alone  used.  Cotton  to  be  used 
for  local  spinning  is  cleaned  with  very  much  greater  care  khan  cotton 
to  be  packed  for  export.  In  giuning  for  home  spinning  almost  no 
seed  dirt  or  leaf  is  left.  This  clean  cotton  is  given  toPmjdris  who 
thoroughly  loosen  and  divide  it,  and  make  it  into  little  rolls  or  hanjia 
of  the  317.0  of  the  finger.  These  hanjis  are  spun  by  the  Bpinning 
wheai  called  nvXurali  wluch  costs  about  4s.  ^d.  (Rs.2|).    The  thread 
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Cbas  8puo  is  rulled  into  siuiill  obloug  reels  or  hd'd-is  by  tHe  aid  of 

"^  e  same  spinning  wheel.     The  yam  of  those  reels  ia  then  spread  on 

wooden  frame  or  hanmari  which  is  fitted  with  pegs  and  coats  ^t, 

6A  (12  tm.).    The  threads  when  thus  arnui^d  are  called  pulis  or 

hanks  of  yarns.     These  pulin  are  brought  to  market  and  sold  to 

weavers,  carpet-inakers,  and    rope -spinners.     In   September    18S3 

be;^nning  was  made  of  spinning  coiton  by  steam  power  ar  Ilubli. 

September  1881  a  spiiming  mill  <»llcd  the   Southern  MarAtha 

SpioDiiig  and  Weaving  Company  Limited  was  registered  in  Ikimbay. 

It  is  a  company  with  limited  liability  and  has  a  capital  of  £60,000 

(Ra.  0,00,OUO)  divided  into  2400  shares  oi  £25  (Rs.  250}  each.     The 

managera  and  secretaries  of  this  company  are  Messrs.   P.  Chrystid 

(and  Company  of  Bombay  »ud  Hubli.  On  the  1st  of  September  1SS2 
ibe  fouudatiou  stone  was  laid  at  Hubli,  and  in  spite  of  the  great 
Ebffically  of  carrying  the  lieavy  machinery  from  Karwar  to  Hubli  by 
the  Artail  pass,  a  ODe-storeyed  building  covering  4000  square  yards 
Tiid  capable  of  holding  10,<K)0  spindles,  besides  the  engine  and 
boiler  bouse,  waa  finished  and  machinery  fitted  by  the  2nd  of 
September  1883  when  work  was  begun,  llie  machinery  is  made 
by  Meests.  Piatt  Brothers  and  Company  Limited,  Oldham.  It  is 
worked  by  a  compound  engine  of  400  horse  power,  driving  a  fly- 
wheel twenty-four  feet  in  diameter  and  making  fifty  revolutions  a 
mintite.  In  March  1884  4700  spindles  were  at  work  yielding  a  daily 
outtom  of  about  ISOO  pounds  of  yarn.  Local  or  Knmta  cotton  was 
ruiiuil  better  suited  for  spinning  than  saw-ginned  American.  In 
ilarcii  ISSt,  be&ides  spinners  jobbers  and  fitters,  the  factory  employ- 
ed 2.10  handy;  the  men  were  |wid  Gd.  to  U.  (4-8  <w,)  a  day,  thts 
ffomen  4^d.  (3  u«.),  and  the  children  3i/.  to4|ci.  (2-3  aa.).  The  only 
Europeans  on  the  staff  aro  the  manager  and  the  engineer.  The  fac- 
luty  promises  well.  Cotton  grows  abuudaiitly  at  the  door  and  the 
yam  has  a  large  demand  la  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Belgaum, 
nnbli,  Gadag,  lUnebennur,  and  other  weaving  centres.  Up  to 
Harcb  1884,  cf  the  2400  nominal  shares,  1210  equal  to  a  capital  of 
£30,2o(»  (Rs. 3,02,500)  have  been  taken,  396  in  the  district,  110  in 
England,  and  704  in  Bombay  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Chiefly  in  the  towns  of  Annigeri,  Betigeri,  Dambiil,  Gadag-Betigeri, 
^Garag,  Hubli,  Laknndi,  Nadguud,  and  Nnvalgiiud,  both  cloth  of  gold 
^^pid  silver  and  plain  or  silk-bordered  cotton  cloth  are  woven  by  a  lai^ 
^^nmberof  Ling^yat,  Hatk^r  or  Devang,  Patvegdr,  Sail,  and  Momin 
r  MusnlmAn  weavers.  Of  abont  2400  cotton  and  silk  woavers,  about  1250 
'  ■  ■       lmdn8,500PatvegArM,HOOUevanga,  200  SAlis,  150  LingAyats, 

ly-five  Native  Christians.  Thematerials  used  in  weaving  this 

adk-cotwm  cloth  arc  ohieHy  thread,  silk,  and  gold  or  silver  lace.  Up 
to  about  1872  thread  spun  locally  by  women  of  the  labouring  and 
cultivating  classes,  especially  by  Holeru  or  MhAr  women  which  wna 
the  finest  and  best,  was  largely  used  by  the  weavers.  Part  of  this 
botne-spun  yam  was  used  nncolourod  in  weaving  wai8t<:loths  and 
•  Thor  coarse  davgri  cloths;  part  was  coloured  and  used  in  making 
" .  Mieu'a  robes  or  md\>t,  bodices  or /cic^sfU,  and  headscarves  or  rmnnls. 
The  dyers  of  cloth  and  yam  are  Lingiyats,  NAmdev  Shirapis,  and 
MusulmiUis,  and  the  chief  colours  dyed  are  black,  blue,  pink,  scarlet, 
»n<l  yellow.  Since  1872  Bombay  maohine-spun  yam,  which  ift 
better  finer  and  cheaper^  has  to  a  great  eiteDt  driven  the  home-spH\i 
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yarn  oat  of  the  market.  Cloth-dealers  and  rich  moneylenders  bring 
the  machine-spun  yam  from  Bombay  by  Kumta  and  KArwAr.  The 
machine-spuu  yarn  is  chiefly  used  in  weaving  fine  waiatcloths  and 
women's  roben,  bodicecloths»  and  headscanres.  Almost  all  cloths 
valued  at  more  than  10/t.  (Rs.  5)  each  are  made  of  maohine-^pun 
thread.  As  the  hand-made  yarn  sells  dearorthan  the  machine-spuD 
yam  and  also  requires  more  labour  in  weaving,  the  cost  of  weaving 
cloth  out  of  hand-made  yam  is  about  twenty-five  per  cent  higher 
than  of  weaving  cloth  out  of  machine-spun  yam.  Though  dearer 
and  coarser  than  machine-spun  yarn^  the  home-spun  yam  is  much 
stronger  aud  much  more  able  to  stand  hard  work.  Of  the  yarn  used 
in  local  weaving  about  one-third  is  still  home-spun.  The  homo-spun 
yam  is  chiefly  used  in  weaving  coarse  waiatcloths  and  women's 
robes,  coarse  longcloth  called  dangri  jot  or  khtidi,  and  carpets, 
floorcloths  or  jdjamsj  and  tent  or  booth-cloths  called  gudiirjt  (K.)  or 
pdU  (M.).  Of  tho  otherraw  materials  the  colonred  silk  and  the  gold 
and  silver  lace  come  from  Bombay,  and  the  uncoloured  silk  partly 
from  Bombay  and  partly  from  Maisur.  The  weavers  are  partly  capi- 
talists and  partly  labourers  employed  by  the  capitalists  either  by  the 
day  or  by  tho  piece.  Haudloom  weaving  is  briskest  during  the 
marriage  and  fair-holding  months,  especially  from  January  to  May. 
The  women  of  weavers  who  have  capital  help  the  men,  and  the 
women  of  labouring  weavers  work  for  hire,  in  arranging  and 
sizing  the  warp  and  in  fllliog  the  shuttles.  A  cotton  weaver  on  a& 
average  earns  nob  le»s  than  4^d.  to  6d.  (3-4  u«.)  a  day.  The 
clothes  woven  in  the  Dhdrw&r  looms  are  dhoiara  or  men's 
waistcloths  about  five  yards  long  and  one  yard  broad.  They  vary  in 
price  from  \$.  3rf.  to  1*.  6d.  (10-12  an.)  when  made  of  coarse  villaffo 
yarn,  and  from  2«.  to  £1  (Rs.  1  •  10)  when  made  of  fine  machine-maoe 
twist  with  silk  borders  and  costly  colours.  Vunjis  or  boys*  waist- 
cloths,  about  1  i  to  two  yards  long  and  three-quarters  to  one  yard 
broad,  are  generally  made  of  coarse  village  yam  and  vary  in  price 
from  4i^d.  to  9d.  (3-6  ofl.),  Sddis  or  women's  robes,  about  7  J  yards 
long  and  oueyard  broad,  vary  in  price  from  3«.  to  Ss.  (Rs.  1^-4)  when 
made  of  coarse  village  yam,  and  from  8«.  to  £2  10*.  (Rs.  4-25)  when 
made  of  Elnglish  or  Bombay  mill  yarn  with  silk  borders-  Kirgie  or 
girls'  robes,  about  3^  to  five  yards  long  aud  two  to  2)  feet  broad, 
vary  in  price  from  Is-  3^  to  2s.  3d.  (Rs.  |-1J)  when  made  of  coarse 
village  yam,  and  from  3s.  to  IGs.  (Rs.  1^-8)  when  made  of  EngU  " 
and  Bombay  mill  made  yam  with  silk  borders.  Kubadt  or  h< 
cloths  about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  long  and  half  a  yard  broad, 
in  price  from  'dd.  to  4|(i.  (2-3  oi*.)  when  made  of  village  coarse  yam, 
and  from  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  (EU.  i  - 1|)  when  made  of  English  and  Bombay 
mill  yarn.  Both  7nundar8  or  turbans,  7^  to  fifty  yards  long  and  six- 
teen to  twenty  inches  broad,  and  ahetlda  or  men's  sholder  cloths  2| 
yards  long  and  IJ  broad,  vary  in  price  from  2a.  to  £7  10s.  (Rs.  1- 
75).  By  adding  gold  or  silver  tinsel  borders,  turbans  and  shouldei^ 
cloths  fetch  a  stiU  higher  price.  Vaataa  or  handkerchiefs,  fifteen 
inches  to  one  yard  square,  vary  in  prico  from  2\d.  to  9il  (l^-G  tut.) 
when  made  of  coarse  village  yam,  and  from  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  (Rs.  $-1) 
when  made  of  English  or  Bombay  mill  yarn.  In  a  few  towns,  espe- 
cially  in  Hebsur  and  in  Kcrasur  and  its  neighbourhood,  tents  or  booth 
cloths  called  pdU  %i*e  made.    They  are  first  woven  in  strips  of  coarae 
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strong  cotton  cloth  of  various  lengths,  and  ten  to  sixteen  inches 
ttide.  Theae  len^hs  are  then  sown  together,  until  they  form  the 
fols  or  booth  cloths  which  are  twelve  to  thirty  feet  long  and  eight  to 
tweotj-6ve  feet  broadj  and  sometinies  even  larger.  They  are  used  as 
carpets,  as  cloths  for  sorting  grain  or  for  carrying  grain  in  carta  from 
(he  fieldsj  for  rude  tents  and  booths  at  fairs  or JatrdHf  and  for  market 
Mails.  They  range  in  price,  according  to  size  and  quality,  from  l-ls. 
to  £2  (Rs.  7-20).  Cotton  and  Hillc  cloth  are  sold  by  the  woavera  either 
to  the  local  cloth-dealers  or  to  the  people  on  market  days.  Cloth  is 
bought  either  direct  from  the  weavers  or  throngh  brokers  or  daldlt 
who  are  paid  by  the  weavers  |d.  to  Ji.  (J -J  a.)  on  every  rupee 
of  cloth  sold.  Koat  of  the  cloth  u  u&ed  locally.  It  is  also  exported 
to  North  and  South  Kanara  and  Belgaum  and  ShAh^pur ;  from 
Belgaom  and  Sb^h^pnr  it  goea  to  the  coast  for  sale.  Especially 
frotn  Gadag-Betigeri  it  is  also  sent  to  Sholdpur,  Paudharpur, 
Uadhol,  Jamkhandi,  Jath,  and  SAngli.  Between  1862  and  1866, 
when  cotton  and  grain  were  both  unusually  dear,  in  spite  of 
the  good  demand  for  cloth,  the  weavers  suffered.  The  fall  iu 
the  price  of  grain  and  of  cotton  between  1866  and  1872  helped 
ibe  weavers,  and  since  1872  cheap  Bombay  yarn  has  enabled 
them  to  hold  their  own  against  imported  cloth.  The  weavers  suffered 
grievously  in  the  lS7i)  famine.  The  price  of  grain  ruined  them 
ud  the  sale  of  cloth  was  at  a  stand ;  most  of  them  passed  out 
of  the  famine  hoavily  laden  with  debt.  Since  1676  the  brisk 
local  demand  for  cloth,  the  fall  in  price  of  Bombay  yam,  and 
the  local  cheapness  of  grain  hare  so  greatly  helped  the  hand-loom 
weavers  that  many  of  them  have  freed  themselves  from  their  famine 
debt  and  are  fairly  off.  The  opening  of  the  new  railways  will  help 
the  weavers  by  cheapening  Bombay  yarn.  But  it  will  also  increase 
the  competition  of  outside  goods,  and,  by  raising  the  local  price  of 
^in,  will  moke  living  dearer  to  the  hand-loom  weavers  and  so  prevent 
them  producing  their  cloth  as  cheaply  as  before.  The  opening  of 
railways  will  aUo  probably  be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  local 
spinning  and  weaving  mills,  and,  in  the  end,  even  more  than  at 
present,  hand-made  products  will   be  ousted  by  steam-made.'     The 

'  Pram  its  much  greater  bnlluneas  compared  with  ita  vftlae  the  road-carnagB  of 
jrun  it  much  costlier  tliAa  the  road-cftrriftge  of  cloth.  In  apito  of  thit  disadvaut&g* 
IB  rich  oolton  and  grain  growing  tracta  liXe  the  Bombay  KarnitaJt,  which  long  rood 
diBtaaen  separate  (rom  railwajn  and  from  boats,  cloth  woven  localljr  frotn  imported 
jm  bM  of  late  year*  held  ita  own  with  imported  cloth.  lUilwayB,  ttiegreat  cheap- 
aMn  of  the  carriage  of  balky  articles,  ihoald  remove  or  ahonld  greatly  leoeeD  the 
(ttivlraBta^e  which  long  road  carriam  tntlicta  on  imported  yam  in  competing  with 
faapoiled  cloth.  The  opening  of  nulways  should  favour  th«  import  of  yam  mor« 
lua  the  import  of  cloth  ;  ha^odloom  weaving  ahouM  therefore  increaae  in  Dhirwir 
after  the  railways  ajv  opened.  But  judging  by  their  effect  io  other  diatricts,  instead 
<rf  fostering  local  handloom  weaving,  nujways  will  reduce  or  destroy  the  industry. 
Ob*  <rf  ttae  reaoonB.  why,  in  epito  of  the  gun  from  the  special  cheapening  of  imported 
jUB,  railways  smother  hondloom  weaving  seems  to  bo  the  maritod  increase  in 
tht  price  of  graio,  and  thorofore  in  the  cost  of  living,  which  follows  the  opening  by 
niJwayH  of  new  niarkete  for  bulky  Ioc«l  field  prwluoe.  The  coet  of  feeding  nis  funily 
ritH  BO  creatly,  that,  in  npite  u  the  gain  In  the  relatively  greater  r-h*>apcning  (H 
impocted  yarn,  the  handl^om  weaver  fails  to  aiaintsin  hi*  competition  with  imported 
dotb ;  be  cfto  no  longer  live  on  the  margin  of  prollt  M-hieh  used  to  be  enough  for 
Ids  sopport.  The  nae  in  the  price  of  local  grain  which  they  cause  by  opening 
ftirfi  markets  to  local  6eld  pronnce  seems  the  chief  reuon  why  ratlwayi  work 
ibe  ratD  of  local  indnstries.     At  the  same  time,  •*  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  grain 

Ewers  not  craftsmen,  the  gain  from  the  rise  of  grain  prices  is  probably  greater  t>:vau 
Umb  from  the  decay  of  local  indnstries. 
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Rilk  weAvers  suffered  specially  severely  daring  the  1876  famine  as 
there  was  &  great  scarcity  of  silk  ae  well  aa  of  grain. 

Besides  by  the  prisoners  in  I)hi.rw&r  jail  cotton  carpets  are  woven 
by  sixteen  Miisalm&n  ^cnilies,  of  whom  eight  live  at  Navalgund, 
seven  at  Hubli,  and  one  at  DhArwar.  Of  the  raw  matenaU  Dsed 
the  patie  or  thick  hand-spun  yarn  is  bought  locally.  The  women 
of  the  carpet -weaving  families  twist  a  large  quantity  of  yam  into 
strong  and  loug  warp  threads,  either  by  hand  or  by  the  simple 
spinning  and  twisting  wheel.  They  then  arrange  and  size  them 
twisted  threads  till  they  are  about  one  hundred  feet  long,aud  roll  them 
round  a  roller  which  is  fixed  in  the  loom.  Some  of  the  yam  is  dyed 
red,  black,  bine,  green,  and  yellow,  and  occasionally  green  and  yellow 
yarn  is  brought  from  Bombay  and  used  untwisted  for  the  woof.  Th« 
carpet  weaver's  women  fill  a  large  number  of  shuttles  with  red  and 
black  yarn  aud  roll  the  other  coloured  yarns  into  several  small 
bundles.  Two  carpet  looms  are  in  use.  One  is  fixed  upright  from 
the  roof  of  the  house  to  a  pit,  about  three  feet  below  ground  ;  tha 
other  is  laid  level  with  theground  from  end  to  end  of  the  weavingroom. 
In  the  upright  loom  a  carpet  of  any  length  and  of  any  breadth  can 
be  woven.  Any  number  of  weavers,  according  to  the  breadth  of 
the  carpet,  can  sit  in  a  row  on  each  side  of  the  loom,  face  to  face, 
Boparaied  by  the  upright  warp.  No  weaving  or  loom  comb  is  laid 
aoroas  the  web  and  no  warp  threads  are  passed  between  the  teeth  of 
the  comb  as  in  cloth  weaving.  When  carpets  of  six  feet  broad  or  less 
are  to  be  woven  they  are  woven  within  doors.  If  a  carpet  is  nine 
to  twenty  feet  broad,  the  loom  is  set  upright  in  an  open  space 
under  a  tree  ;  a  tronch  is  dug  abont  three  feet  deep  and  three  feet 
broad,  and  as  many  feet  long  hs  the  carpet  is  to  be  nroaU.  The  top 
of  the  loom  is  tied  to  a  strong  branch  of  the  tree  and  the  bottom 
is  fixed  in  tho  trench.  Several  weavers  both  men  and  women  sit  in 
a  row  on  each  side  of  the  warp,  face  to  face,  with  their  feet  in  tbe 
trench.  The  woof  is  passed  from  end  to  end  of  the  warp  not  in 
shuttles,  but  by  the  weavers'  hands  who  sjt  in  a  row  on  each 
side  of  the  warp.  By  means  of  a  rough  mechanism  fixed  in 
the  trench  and  worked  by  the  weaver's  feet,  each  time  the  woof 
threads  are  crossed  between  the  warp  threads,  alternate  wup 
threads  are  moved  forwards  and  backwards.  Instead  of  the  comb 
frame  used  in  the  ordinary  loom  to  drive  the  woof  fibre  homOj  each 
weaver  on  either  side  of  the  vertical  carpet  warp  threads  holds  an 
iron  instrnment  one  end  of  which  has  blunt  aaw-like  t«etb,  and 
with  the  teeth  drives  the  woof  threads  iuto  their  place.  Thetflethof 
the  inetrument,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  the  comb  teeth,  fix  the 
woof  between  alternate  warp  threads.  When  tloweru  or  other 
figures  are  to  be  woven,  each  weaver  passes  the  bundles  of  the 
woof  threads  of  different  colours,  between  the  required  number  of 
warp  thread*,  instead  of  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  carpet,  and 
weaves  the  required  flower  or  figure.  When  two  or  three  feet  of  llie 
carpet  are  woven  tho  completed  part  is  rolled  round  a  roller  in  the 
trench,  and  the  roller  with  the  warp  at  the  top  of  the  loom  is  loosened 
a  little,  and  a  fresh  portion  of  the  warp  drawn  down  and  woven. 
This  process  is  repeated  until  the  required  length  of  carpet 
is  finished.  T.he  carpet  is  then  cut  from  tho  loom  aud  the  weavers 
begin   a    new  oarpet    out    of    the    remaining    warp    threads    in 
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(lie  loom.  A  carpet  thirty-two  feet  long  by  ten  feet  broad  costs 
~']2  to  £15  (Ra.  120 -loO),  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
Kture  aud  the  Bnenoss  of  the  workmanship.  At  the  level  carpet 
om  the  man  weaves  a  carpet  six  or  seven  feet  long  and  four  or 
abroad.  The  level  loom  is  almost  the  same  as  a  cloth  loom. 
The  weaver  does  not  use  any  small  toothed  instrument  to  drive 
ud  fix  the  woof  into  the  warp  threads  as  in  the  upright  loom. 
He  drives  home  the  woof  thread  with  the  regular  weaving  comb. 
InsU'ad  of  the  reeds  of  the  cloth  comb  the  teeth  of  the  carpet 
cviob  are  foinned  of  a  close  row  of  iron  plates^  which  are  kept 
in  their  place  by  a  strong  heavy  wooden  frame.  The  weaver  also 
ases  the  shuttle  611ed  with  red  or  black  untwisted  yarn  aud  with 
it  passes  the  woof  yarn  betn-eon  the  warp  threads  aa  if  weaving 
a  cloth  loom,  and,  as  in  cloth  weaving,  drives  the  woof  thread 
Dto  it«  place  by  pulling  towards  him  the  weaving  comb.  This 
ti  done  when  the  carpet  to  be  made  is  of  one  or  two  inch  broad  ced 
and  black  atripes>  When  flowers  or  figures  are  to  be  woven,  the 
weaver  passes  the  woof  yam  of  all  colours  by  his  hand  and  then 
pulls  the  weaving  comb  towards  him  to  fix  the  woof  thi'ead  in  its 
place  in  the  warp. 

The  jajam  or  floorcloth,  an  inferior  carpet,  is  adorned  with 
B^nreft  of  flowers,  horses,  and  elephants.  Tkese  figures  are  printed, 
not  woven.  Uncoloured  common  cloth  woven  with  thick  yam  to 
make  labourers'  and  husbandmens'  coverlets,  jackets,  and  trousers 
ii  bought  aud  cut  ur  ijewn  together  to  the  required  length  and 
breadth.  A  piece  of  strong  white  cloth  ton  feet  by  five  costs 
about  49.  (Rs.  2).  The  cloth  is  steeped  for  a  night  in  a  solution  of 
sheep's  dung,  it  is  washed,  and  for  a  second  night  is  soaked  m 
oil  and  earth  salt  or  fuller's  earth.  The  cloth  is  washed  three  or 
foar  times,  but  not  so  thoroughly  as  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
oil,  and  is  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  myrobalans  and  water, 
and  dried.  The  printers  have  two  sets  of  wooden  lolocks  each 
about  four  inches  square.  ()no  block  is  carved  with  the  outliaea 
of  the  creepers,  flowers,  horses,  and  elephants,  to  be  printed  on 
the  cloth.  These  outlines  stand  beyond  the  piano  of  the  block,  so 
that  they  may  tonch  the  cloth  when  printing;  while  the  rest  of 
the  surface  of  the  block  is  depressed,  so  that  it  does  not  touch  the 
cloth.  In  the  second  block  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  out- 
standing linos  in  the  fii-st  stamp  are  depressed  aud  do  not  touch  the 
cloth,  while  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  lowered  parts  in  the  first 
stamp,  are  raised  so  as  to  touch  the  cloth.  After  the  cloth  has 
been  stooped  in  a  solution  of  myrobalans  and  water  the  printer  dips 
the  first  block  in  a  solution  of  iron  rust  aud  water,  and  stamps  the 
cloth  vrith  the  outlines  of  the  figures  in  black.  He  then  dips  the  second 
block  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  water,  and  stamps  the  same  parts  of 
the  same  cloth.  The  cloth  is  then  boiled  in  water  with  some  alkali. 
The  parts  of  the  cloth  wliich  have  been  stamped  with  the  iron  rust 
and  water  remain  black,  those  stamped  with  the  alum  and  water 
tarn  rod,  and  the  untouched  spaces  left  by  the  second  stamp 
become  white,  when  boiling  has  removed  the  solution  of 
myrobalans.     After  the  cloth  is  wauhed  in  plain  water  and  dried. 
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plates  of  Iron  brotight  from  Bombay  and  Madras.  Of  the  local 
irou-snie Iters  some  accouotis  given  below.  The  iron  sheets  and 
plates  are  brought  from  Bombay  through  Karwar  and  Kumta  by 
Bohoras  and  other  Musalmana.  The  present  (1884)  price  of  iron 
ehceta  in  the  Uharwar  markets  varies  from  I2i*.  to  14*.  (Ba,  6-7) 
tbe  hundredweight.  The  blacksmiths,  some  of  whom  are  men  ol 
capital  and  others  are  labourers,  buy  the  iron  and  make  it  into  axes, 
pickaxesj  spades,  and  other  field  tools  for  which  husbandmen  pay 
thom  either  in  grain  or  in  cask  Blacksmiths  also  make  measures 
of  capacity,  tires  for  wheels,  cocou-ktiruel  and  cucumber  graters, 
hoops  for  tubs,  spoons,  round  plates  for  baking  cakes,  lamps,  nails, 
locks,  keys,  and  hooks.  The  women  and  children  help  the  men  either 
in  blowing  the  bellows  or  in  heating  the  iron  orsteel  before  it  is  beaten, 
llie  yearly  earnings  of  a  blacksmith's  family  average  about  £10  (Bs. 
100).  Tliey  suffered  much  in  the  187G  famine  from  want  of  work,  but 
during  the  last  four  years  cheap  iron,  a  brisk  demand  for  their  wares, 
and  cheap  grain  have  enabled  them  to  recover  much  of  what  they  lost. 

Iron  is  smelted  by  about  thirty  Kudivakkalgeri  Lingdyats  in  the 
village  of  Tegur  fifteen  miles  north  of  DhArwdr.  The  ore  is  dug  out 
of  the  Tegur  spur  of  the  SahyAdris  and  the  charcoal  is  made  by 
burning  firewood-  The  ore  is  broken  small  by  hand-hammers  and 
put  with  some  charcoal  into  an  earthen  crucible.  Each  crucible 
measures  about  a  foot  and  a  half  across  inside  and  two  and  a 
half  feet  outside  and  is  five  feet  high.  On  one  side  of  the  bottom 
of  the  crucible  a  hole  is  made  and  in  the  hole  a  clay  pipe  is 
fixed.  When  the  furnace  Ixjlow  the  crucible  is  sufficiently  heated 
the  ore  in  the  crucible  molts,  and  the  melted  iron  runs  out  by 
the  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  cnicible  into  an  earthen  basin  placed 
to  receive  it  and  forms  a  lump  of  iron.  The  lump  of  iron  is  removed 
twice  a  day  at  twelve  in  the  morning  and  at  five  in  the  evening.  It 
is  heated  in  another  open  furnace,  laid  on  an  anvil,  and  beaten  by 
four  hammermen  into  bars  about  a  pound  in  weight  and  three 
feet  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  square.  The  four  hammermen 
work  together  with  much  regularity  and  skill.  Each  crucible  yielda 
two  bars  a  day,  the  bar  being  worth  about  3(i.  (2  a^.)  the  pound. 
Iron  was  formerly  smelted  at  many  places  besides  at  Tegur.  Bub 
chiedy  from  want  of  fuel  the  smelting  did  not  pay  and  the  works 
were  closed. 

There  are  two  classes  of  tin-workers,  makers  of  tin  articles  and 
tinners  of  copper  ond  brass  vessels.  In  Dhirw&r,  Hnbli,  and  Oadag  » 
few  Bohoras  make  tin  lanterns,  boxes,  lamps,  glass-cases,  small  water 
pipes,  tumblers,  and  toys.  The  tin  plates  and  the  glass  panes  como- 
from  Bombay.  All  the  tinware  used  in  the  district  is  bought  at 
Dbirwitr,  Hubli,  or  (jadag.  Before  tinning  them  brass  and  copper 
vessels  are  heated  and  pieces  of  tin  and  sal  ammoniac  are  put  into 
them.  When  the  tin  and  sal  ammoniac  have  melted,  the  vessel  ia 
held  fast  with  a  pair  of  iron  pincers  and  the  mo1t«d  tin  is  rubbed 
all  over  it  with  a  handful  of  cloth.  As  a  rule  Hindus  get  their 
vessels  tinned  inside  only  and  Husalmins  both  inside  and  outside 
The  cost  of  tinning  varies  from  1^^.  to  Ijt.  (1-8  a«.)  according  to 
the  size  of  the  vessel. 
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Three  classes  work  in  stone,  Jo<!if^eru8  wlio  make  stone  vessels 

sod  Uppers  and  Vadtiars  who  work  as  masons  and  cat  grindstones. 

All  the  stone  used  in  the  district  is  {ound  in  local  quarries.     The 

Josip^rus  hollow  out  of  a  block  of  soft  black  stone,  called  pot-stone 

in  iVfadras,  round  cups  about  fire  inches  across  and  four  bigh^  jags 

and  tubs  about  two  feet  across  and  a  foot  high,  and  large  round 

plates  about  four  feet  across  and  five  inches  high.     These  vessel.H 

are  roughly  smoothed  by  the  chisel  and  sold  at  1  {d.  to  6s. (Rs.  -j'^  -  3). 

As     the     sourness     causes     no    corroding    or    nnwholesomoQess 

these  stone  vessels  are  of  great  use  in  preserving  pickles  and  other 

sour  articles  for  a  year,  in  cooking  sour  vegetables,  in  boiling  milk, 

and    in  keeping   buttermilk.       It  is   a   common    experience    that 

vegetables    cooked  in    stone  have  more  flavour    than    vegetables 

cooked  in  metal.     All  the  stone  vessels  made  are  sold  in  the  district. 

Besides  working  as  masons  or  stone-cutterSf  Upp&rs  and  Vaddara 

make  grindstones.     To  make  grindstones  hard  atones  are  cut  into 

tffo  equal  circular  pieces,  each  two  to  three  feet  aci'oss  and  two  to 

three  inches  thick.     Of  these  two  stones,  which  are  laid  one  over 

the  other  at  the  time  of  grinding,  the  lower  stone  has  a  hole  in  the 

centre  in  which  a  small  woodon  peg  is  fixed  as  a  pivot.     The  upper 

stone  has  two  holes,  one  a  large  hole  in  the  centre  through  which  the 

■tone  passes  down  on  the  pivot  fixed  in  the  lower  stone.   The  other 

is  a  side  hole  tn  which  a  wooden  peg  about  a  foot  long  is  fixed  as  a 

taming  handle.     Grindstones  are  sold  at  28.  (Re.  I)  the  pair,  and  a 

pair  is  found  in  almost  every  house.     They  are   used   in   grinding 

grain  into  floor.     At  the  time  of  grinding,  some  handfuls  of  grain 

irepnt  into  the  central  hole  of  the  upper   stono  which  is   turned 

by  the  hand  with  the  handle  Hxed  in  the  side-hole.      Except  large 

and     heavy    stones   which   require   two  women,   grindstones  are 

generally  worked  by  one  woman.     After  two  or  three  months   the 

grindstones  are   roughened  by  Vaddar  women    who  strike  them 

with  a  heavy  hammer  which  has  steel  nails  fixed  into  its   head. 

The   cost  of  roughening  a  pair  of  grindstones  is  about  Id.  {\  a,). 

Besides  a  pair  of  grindstoncK  each    hniisn  has  generally   a  stone 

mortar  fixed  in  the  ground  close  to  the  grindstone.     In  the  stone 

mortar  grain  is  pounded  by  four  feet  long  wooden  pestles  whose 

enda  are  shod  by  iron  rings.     Stone  mortars  are  made  by   Uppers 

and  are  sold  at  Bs.  to  12».  {Rs.  4  -  6). 

In  almost  all  towns  and  largo  villages  earthen  pots,  tiles,  and 
bricks  are  made  by  Ling&yat  potters.  The  clay  in  general  use 
is  a  soft  and  sticky  mud  from  marshes  and  from  the  bottom  of 
ponds.  It  is  cleared  of  stones  and  well  worked  with  the  hands  and 
leet.  When  properly  kneaded  the  lumps  of  clay  are  laid  on  the  centre 
of  a  heavy  wheel  which  turns  horiaontally  on  a  pivot.  The  potter 
holds  H  short  wnnd  or  bamboo  cane  in  his  right  liaud,  and  putting 
the  point  of  the  cane  close  to  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  presses 
it  with  force  till  the  wheel  turns  at  a  high  speed.  As  the  wheel 
turns  the  potter  moulds  the  whirling  clay  with  his  two  hands,  the 
»qaat  lump  of  mod  quickly  rising  outwards  and  upwards  into  a 
shapely  jar.  When  the  vessel  is  properly  formed  the  wheel  ia 
stopped,  a  wetted  string  held  in  the  two  hands  is  sharply  drawn 
between  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  the  wheel,  and  the  vessel   is 
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set  in  the  sun  to  dry.  When  nearly  dry,  it  is  gently  tapped  with  & 
wooden  bat  to  strengthen  the  clay,  and  is  then  baked  in  a  larg» 
kiln.  Clay  pots  are  sold  at  1  ^d.  to  'dd.  (1  -  2  a«.)  each.  Tiles  and 
earthen  pipea  are  made  and  baked  in  the  same  way  as  earthen 
pota.  A  potter's  wife  and  children  help  him  greatly  in  his  work. 
The  average  earnings  of  a  family  are  about  £10  (Bs.  100)  a  year. 
Besides  Lingdyat  potters  a  few  Mhars  make  tiles  and  bricks. 

Wood-workers,  who  are  foand  in  almost  every  large  village,  are 
Jingars  or  airpenters,  and  MnsalraAns.  Besides  making  the  wood- 
work of  field  tools,  cots,  cradles,  chairs,  boxes,  tables,  stools,  and 
hooses,  Jingars  make  wooden  figures  of  tigers,  horses,  men,  cats, 
and  dogs,  and  other  toys,  colour  them,  and  sell  them  on  market  dsya 
and  in  fairs,  Jingars  and  a  few  MusalmAns  in  large  towns  make 
wooden  liair-cnmba,  and  a  few  Hubli  Muaalm&us  make  weaving  or 
loom  combs.  Hair-combs  are  thin  wooden  plates  two  or  three  inches 
square.  Hair-combs  are  of  two  kinds,  head-combs  which  are 
toothed  on  both  edges  and  beard-combs  which  are  toothed  only  on 
one  edge.  Ivory  combs  are  also  brought  from  Bombay.  The 
weaving  or  loom  comb,  which  is  laid  across  the  web  and  through 
which  the  warp  threads  are  jiassed,  is  about  five  feet  long  and  three 
inches  broad.  It  is  made  of  strong  reeds  which  are  brought  from  the 
Parvat  Milar  hills  abont  430  miles  south  of  Dh&rwar  in  Kamul  to 
Madras,  and,  after  being  cut,  are  formed  into  a  close  row  of  reeda  like 
the  teeth  of  a  comb  which  are  kept  in  their  place  by  a  heavy  wooden 
frame.  Each  time  the  shuttle  passes  the  oomb  is  puHod  towards 
the  weaver  so  as  to  drive  the  thread  into  its  place.  A  weaving 
comb  costs  6«.  to  Us.  (Rs.  iJ-4).  Another  article  made  by  wood-workera 
is  a  pair  of  wooden  grinders  on  the  model  of  grindstones  four  to  five 
feet  across  and  a  foot  and  a  half  thick ;  they  are  made  of  mango  or 
other  light  wood,  as  teak  or  other  hard  timber  would  cmah  the  grain. 
They  are  used  in  nnhusking  rice.  The  gi-indiiig  hice&  are  carved 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  partly  in  one  direction  and  partly  in  another. 
When  in  regular  use  they  have  to  be  roughened  every  eight  or  nine 
weeks  and  do  not  last  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

In  all  parts  of  the  district  molasses  is  made  from  sugarcane. 
Close  to  sugarcane  fields  large  wooden  sngarcane-raiUa  are  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  near  the  mills  a  furnace  is  made  for  boiling 
the  juice.  The  cane  is  brought  from  the  fields  in  liejidloads  ana 
piled  near  the  mill.  Tlie  mill,  which  is  worked  by  four  to  six 
bullocks,  consists  of  a  long  wooden  shaft  to  which  the  bullocks  are 
yoked,  and  of  two  wooden  rollers  whose  surface  is  carved  with  screw 
rings  which  work  into  each  other  like  a  male  and  female  screw. 
As  the  bullocks  go  round,  the  rollers  turn  in  opposite  direction* 
and  crush  the  cane  with  which  they  are  kept  constantly  fed.  The 
juice  runs  into  a  large  earthen  vessel  which  is  buried  close  to 
the  rollers.  A  man  sits  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rollers,  draws  off 
the  pressed  canes,  and  hands  them  back  to  the  feeders  who  double 
them  and  again  pass  them  between  the  rollers.  This  ia  repeated 
a  third  time  when  the  whole  juice  is  supposed  to  bo  pressed  out, 
and  the  pith  of  the  pressed  cane  is  spread  in  the  air  to  dry  and 
IS  generally  used  to  boil  the  juice.     \Vhen  the  vessel  into  which 
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the  jnico  runs    is  filled,    tlie  juice    is  taken    to    the  furnace    and 

poared    into    an    iron    pan  about   four  feet    high    and  eight    feet 

across  at  the  top  and  fonr  or  five  feet  at  the  bottom.     The  pan  is  put 

cm  the  furnace,  and  a  large  fire  is  lighted  below.     After  boiling  for 

>boat  six  hours  the  juice  thickens  into  liquid  tnolasses.     The  bquid 

is    taken    out    and    put   into  round    or    square  holes  in  the  earth 

which  are  lined  with  cloth.     It  is  then  allowed    to  cool:  when  it 

thickens  the  inolasiK*R  is  ready    for  use  and    sale.     Tn  an  ordinary 

year  the  price   raries    from   \lid,    to  2(2.  the  poand  (Hs.  l|  •  2   the 

nan).    Since  about  1840,  when  the  Mauritius  cane  was  introduced,  a 

little  white  sagar  and  sn^nrcandy  have  been  made  in  HSngal.     They 

ire  inferior  to  the  China  and  other  sugar  imported  by  Vengurla  and 

r.    Formerly  all  the  fine  sugar  and  aug^rcandy  were  imported 

lUjipur  in  Ratndgari  and  went  by  the  name  of  Riij&pur  sugar. 

Glass  Bangles  are  made  by  abont  ten  famililes  of  Bog£r  or  Jain 
'  makers.  Of  the  raw  materials  bangle  glass  is  brought 
f>3  from  Belari  at  abnnt  £2  the  hundredweight  (Rs.  4^  the 
«a«).  In  Boliiri  bangle  glass  is  made  by  melting  a  particular 
nud  with  some  alkalis.  At  the  time  of  melting  bangle  glass  is 
coloured  either  green,  blue,  red,  or  black.  Tn  making  bangles  a 
lump  of  this  gla.ss  is  molted  in  a  half-cIose<i  earthen  caldron. 
Four  men  ait  round  the  caldron.  Kach  thrusts  into  the  molten 
glass  a  long  iron  spike  with  a  bent  end.  When  it  is  drawn 
back,  the  spike  brings  with  it  a  few  grains  of  melted  glass.  The 
tangle-maker,  wlio  is  standing  close  by,  imTuediatoly  taps  with 
a  knifo  the  head  of  the  bent  end  of  the  spike,  and  while  it  is  yet 
rvd-hot  the  molten  glass  runs  up  the  spike  like  a  small  ring.  The 
H|d-hot  glass  ring  is  with  the  help  nf  some  cross  nails  at  onoe  moved 
Wf^  cone-shaped  iron  rod  set  upright  in  the  ground  abont  two 
leet  from  the  furnace.  Tlie  iron  rod  is  then  turned  round  on 
^  roller  and  the  bangle  is  shaped  with  a  knife.  In  this  way  a 
b&oglo-maker  shapes  about  twenty-five  bangles  in  fifteen  minutes. 
In  one  day  four  men  working  together  can  make  a  man  or  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  lump  glass  into  4500  bangles.  \Mien  the  day's  work 
IB  over,  the  makers  gather  and  string  the  bangles.  These  ai'o  sold 
at  about  £2  }i)s.  the  huudredweight  (Rs.  b\  the  man).  The  bangle- 
makera  earn  alKMit  £10  (Rs.  100)  a  year.  These  f^\usn  bangle.s  are 
•om  by  the  women  and  girls  of  all  castes  except  by  some  widows. 
Except  some  under  twenty  whose  heads  have  not  been  shaved, 
BrAhman  widows  do  not  wear  bangles ;  Mardtha  and  other  widows 
break  their  bangles  at  the  death  of  their  husbands,  and  afterwards 
pat  on  new  ones.  Musalm&n  widows  do  not  wear  bangles.  Aa 
glass  bangles  are  in  great  demand,  they  are  brought  from  Bombay, 
BetAri.  and  Maisur  by  Bogdr-Jain  and  Mnsalm^n  bangle-dealers. 

Oil  is  extracted  chiefly  by  LingAyat  Ganigids  from  sesamum, 
hnaeed;  safflower,  and  castor  seed,  grown  in  the  district  and  bought 
by  the  oil  preasers  from  the  growers.  Small  quantities  of  oil  are 
»iso  extracted  from  spices  and  almonds  for  medicine  and  perfume. 
From  seaamnm  linseed  and  safflower  the  oil  is  extracted  by  pressing 
the  seeds  in  an  oil  mill ;  from  castor  seed  the  oil  is  extracted 
by  boilmg  its  pulp  in  hot  water ;  and  from  spices  and  almonds 
■  9S— 49 
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the  oil  is  extracted  by  distilling.  The  mortar  of  the  oil  mill 
used  in  preSBin^  sesamam,  linseed,  and  safflower  is  a  hagQ 
stone  eight  feet  long  and  about  twelve  feet  round.  The  loire 
part  is  buried  in  the  ground.  The  upper  three  feet  ara 
hollowed  out  and  lined  inside  with  wood,  which,  has  to  be 
renewed  once  a  year.  None  of  the  three  grains,  segamam  linseed 
or  safiBower,  is  put  alone  in  the  mortar.  If  any  of  these  is  presaed 
by  itself  it  yields  little  oil,  while  if  equal  quantities  of  any  two  or: 
more  of  these  grains  are  pressed  together^  the  outturn  is  greatly 
increased.  After  the  stone  mortar  haa  been  fresh  lined  with 
woofl  it  does  nob  hold  mora  than  twenty-nine  pounds  (S  ghers) 
of  seed.  Afterwards,  when  the  roller  or  piston  wears  away  the 
wood,  the  mortar  daily  holds  a  larj^er  quantity  of  grain,  till, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  it  can  hold  1 15  pounds  (32  jshers)  of  seed. 
Before  putting  them  into  the  mortar  the  seeds  are  slightly  wetted. 
The  roller  is  turned  round  aud  round  in  the  mortar  by  means  of 
bttUocks  yoked  to  a  cross  shaft  which  is  attached  to  the  roller 
from  outside.  This  process  expresses  and  separates  the  oil  from 
the  seed.  The  oil  is  taken  out  for  use  and  the  crushed  seed  is 
scraped  out  and  used  as  cattle  food.  When  a  mortar  holds  only 
twenty-nine  pounds  (3  shers)  of  seeds  two  good  bullocks  t^ke  aboal 
two  hours  to  press  the  oil.  When  the  mortar  begins  to  hold  np  to 
115  pounds  (32  shers)  the  pressing  takes  about  twice  as  long.  So 
with  a  freshly  repaired  mill  oil  is  drawn  out  six  times  a  day  and 
only  three  limes  when  the  wooden  lining  gets  worn.  Sesamum  oil 
is  sold  both  wholesale  and  retail  at  about  3^ii.  to  i^d.  the  pouad 
(Rs,  3-4  the  mari  of  twenty  pounds).  In  retail  oil  is  generally 
sold  from  house  to  house  fay  Ganigia  women.  Since  1876  the 
importation  of  kerosine  oil  has  greatly  reduced  the  profits  of  the 
oil-pressers. 

To  extract  oil  by  boiling,  castor  seeds  are  parched  in  pans  until  they 
become  red,  and  give  out  a  pleasant  smell,  when  they  are  pounded  to 
flour  in  a  mortar.  The  flour  is  thrown  into  an  earthen  vessel  about 
half  full  of  boiling  water,  and  it  is  allowed  to  boil  until  nearly  all  the 
water  has  passed  oS  in  steam.  By  this  time,  the  oil  begins  to  float 
and  it  is  carefully  poured  into  another  vessel  and  preserved.  The 
oil  is  now  in  its  purest  state  6t  for  anointing  a  new-born  babe. 

Oil  is  distilled  from  spicen  and  almonds.  The  almonds  or  spices 
from  which  the  oil  ia  to  be  distilled  are  put  in  an  earthen  cup  with 
a  little  water  in  it.  Under  the  cup  a  strong  fire  is  lighted.  The 
cap  is  covered  with  a  second  cup  haviug  a  horizontal  tube  fastened 
to  it,  and  the  division  between  the  two  cups  is  carefully  closed  with 
clay.  A  wet  cloth  is  kid  on  the  top  of  the  upper  cup  and  cold  water 
is  constantly  dropped  on  the  cloth.  By  keeping  the  cup  cool  the 
vapour  of  oil  that  rises  from  the  heated  jar  condenses  and 
passing  down  the  tube  drops  into  a  third  cup.  In  tho  second  form  of 
still,  wnich  is  less  common  than  the  first,  the  cooling  or  condensiog  is 
done  by  earth  not  by  water.  A  jar  is  buried  in  the  ground  and  over  its 
month  is  set  a  second  jar  with  a  very  small  hole  bored  in  its  bottom. 
The  oil  seed  is  put  into  the  upper  jar,  its  month  is  carefully  closed, 
and  the  whole  jar  is  surrounded  with  fire.  The  cool  air  in  Che  lower 
jar  condenses  the  vapour  and  the  oil  falls  in  drops  into  it. 
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K«dpowder  or  hmku,  literally  saffron,  is  made  at  Dbarwir  and 
a  few  other  places.    At  Dhfirwar  about  thirty  families  of  low-caato 

indus  and  two  or  three  families  of  Musaliuatis  make  redpowder. 
A  email  quantity  is  also  made  by  Brabmans  as  some  strict  Hiudoa 
will  use  nouo  but  Brabuiau-made  redpowder.  To  make  redpowder 
sis  pounds  of  turmeric  rc»ot  are  soaked  in  water  for  three  days^  dried, 
and  broken  into  pieces.  The  pieces  are  soaked  fnr  three  days  in  a 
liquid  mixture  of  lemon-juice  aud  powder  of  thi-ee-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  balgar  or  borax  and  five-eightha  of  a.  pound  of  alum  or  fatkL 
They  are  then  dried  and  ground  into  fiue  redpowder  called  kunku. 
The  materials  cost  abont  28.  &d.  (Rs.  I^},  and  yield  seven  pounds  of 
kunku  worth  about  3a.  Gd.  (Ra.  1 1)  at  the  selling  price  of  Gd.  (4  a$.) 
ibe  pound.  Sometimesj  to  deepen  the  coloui'.  a  few  drops  of  oil  are 
added  to  the  kunku,  but  this  colour  soon  passes  off.  All  Hindu 
^voxDen  whose  husbands  are  alive  mark  their  brows  with  redpowder. 

Besides  English  ink,  wliioh  is  much  used  in  public  offices,  two 
isds  of  local  ink  are  made.  Of  these  one  kind  is  used  in  public 
offices  in  writing  on  country  paper  and  the  other  is  used  by 
Br&hmans  in  writing  religious  books.  To  make  the  native  official 
ink  one-sixteenth  of  a  pound  of  rice,  Indian  millet,  and  rdgi  are 
put  in  an  earthen  vessel  and  placed  on  a  furnace.  When  the 
g^^ns  are  about  to  take  fire,  a  gallon  of  water  is  poured  into  the 
Teesel,  aud  the  whole  is  allowed  t-o  boil.  The  liquid  is  strained 
and  poured  into  a  plate.  Lamp-black  tied  in  a  cloth  is  then  ground 
into  the  liquid  aud  the  ink  is  ready  for  use.  This  ink  does  well 
for  writing  on  country  paper  into  which  it  soaks  a  little,  but  when 
^^^rrittcn  on  smooth  polished  paper  it  is  easily  washed  off.  In  writing 
^Beligious  hooks  both  black  and  red  ink  are  used.  To  make 
^HUaok  ink  two  and  two-thirds  ounces  (6  tolda)  of  good  sealing-wax 
^■^  bhangardarga  and  four-fifths  of  an  ounce  (2  toid^)  of  balgar 
or  borax  are  Doiled  together  for  about  an  hour  in  a  pint  (40 
ioldg)  of  water,  aud  the  liquid  is  strained.  Some  lamp-black  tied 
in  a  cloth  is  ground  into  the  liquid  and  the  ink  is  ready.  It 
shines  when  written,  cannot  be  scmtched  or  washed  off  the 
paper,  and  is  said  to  last  unfadcd  for  centuries.  To  make 
red  ink  two  and  two-fifths  ounceB  (6  tolas)  of  bad  sealing-wax  or 
hhadduiTpu,  four-fifths  of  an  ounce  (2  (o/ds)  of  hahjar  or  borax, 
oue-tifteenth  of  an  ounce  [I  tola)  oi  a/t'^nn  CEschynomene  aspera 
leaves,  and  two-fifteenths  of  an  ounce  (i  tola)  of  chijjxkhdr  or  alkali, 
are  boiled  together  iu  one  pint  (M)  tolas)  of  water,  aud  the  liquid 
ia  strained.  This  forms  a  good  red  ink.  If  lampblack  is  addedj 
it  turus  tu  a  dull  but  serviceable  block  ink. 

There  arc  two  classes  of  leather- workers,  tauuers  and  shoemakers. 
The  tanners  are  chiefly  Madigerus,  Uolerus,  aud  Dhorarua.  The 
skins  are  stripped  off  dead  animals  and  the  inside  is  rubbed  with 
water  and  lime  at  two  to  four  pounds  for  each  skin.  The  skins  are 
then  Bteeped  in  water  for  fifteen  days.  The  hair  is  next  scraped 
off  with  a  broad  blunt  knife  and  the  skins  are  again  steeped  in 
&  mixture  of  myrobalans  and  bdbhul  bark  for  six  days  when  they 
are  taken  out  and  dried  into  leather.  Tlie  leather  is  partly  nsed 
shocfl,   ropes,    and  other  articlps  of  husbandry,  and  is 
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partly  uent  by  hide-dealers  tu  Bombay  aad  Modrad.  Shoemakora 
are  either  Mochigararns  or  Saragars  (K.).  Samgars  or  ChambbAn 
make  aod  mt*nd  shoes  and  Kaadals,  tan,  aad  cover  bawboo  boatA 
with  leather.  Shoes  and  sandals  are  sold  at  \s,  to  4«.  (Hs.  J-2)  the 
pair. 

Three  craftR,  the  making  of  saltpetre,  carth-salfc,  and  paper,  bava 
almoatoraltogetherdiedout.  In  1S41  saltpetre  was  madeat  Dh&rwAr.' 
In  a  plain  oat-side  of  the  town  men  of  the  UppAr  casto  raised 
earthen  mound  or  pillaraboutfifteenfeethigh  and  100  feet  rotmd.  Oa 
the  top  of  the  moand  were  bnilt  sevoD  or  eight  basins  of  lime  and 
atones  each  about  four  feet  across  and  ten  feet  deep.  At  the  bottom 
of  each  of  these  basins  was  a  hole  carefully  filled.  In  the  ground 
round  the  monnd  .soveral  pits  wore  dug  five  or  six  feet  square  and  a 
foot  deep.  From  each  of  these  pits  a  channel  two  or  three  inchesbroad 
led  to  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  basins.  The  hole  in  each 
of  the  masonry  cisterns  on  the  top  of  the  mound  was  then  filled  with 
leaves  from  the  inside  and  the  cistern  was  portly  filled  with  sail- 
earth  or  aaulumannii.  Over  the  aalc-earth  water  was  poured^  which, 
draining  Oirongh  the  salt-earth  and  lea^es^  passed  out  by  the 
ohaunela  and  brought  all  the  saltpetre  into  the  small  pans  or  pits. 
When  tho  pits  were  full  the  holes  were  stopped  and  the  wator  was 
left  to  dry  in  the  sun.  When  the  pan  was  dry  the  saltpetre  was 
scraped  off  the  bottom  and  puriBed.  At  present  (1833)  ono 
shepherd  family  who  call  themselves  Upp^s  that  is  salt-makera 
make  saltpetre  in  ihejn^ir  village  of  Hebli.  The  right  of  making 
saltpetre  is  yearly  farmed  for  about  i-l  7*^.  (Rs.  13i)  by  the  two 
sharers  of  tho  Hebli  estate.  Every  yoar,  provided  no  i"aiu  falls  during 
these  two  months,  saltpetre  is  made  between  January  and  Uarch. 
If  rain  fnlls  the  BaIt])otro  is  washed  away  and  tho  lalionr  is  wasted- 
Daring  these  two  months  about  f)00  pounds  (36  mans)  of  ealtpetro 
are  yearly  made  and  fetch  about  £5  Sa.  (Rs.  54)  at  1  ^d,  the  pound 
(Ra.  1^  the  man). 

About  thirty  years  ago  earth  salt,  csiUod  in  K^araae  Jiavluppfi 
that  is  brackish  salt  and  vwnvppu  that  is  earth  salt,  was  extracted 
in  several  parts  of  DhArwAr  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  earth  containing 
salt.  Earth  salt  was  made  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  claa^ 
of  people  as  sftltpetre.  The  making  of  earth  salt  has  been  stop; 
under  the  salt  act,  Act  VII.  of  187a 

About  twenty  years  ago,  paper  was  made    at  DhArwAr,  Gat 
Gutal,  Hubli,   Karajgi,  Navalgand,  RAnobennur,  and  several  otheCj 
places  in  DharwAr.     Since  then  the  craft  has  almost  or  altoj 
died  away  uudcr  the  competition  of  better    and    cheaper  Earo] 
paper. 


1  Saltpetre  h&a  two  niunet  in  K^jiarese  aonippu  and  mabtupv.     (Tppa  ntuiu  nltd 
and  u  MltiMitre  when  ^vM  makes  a  Doiie   like  *or  it  is  called   itortippt*  that  ii  th4 
tor  aoDtiding  salt.     AaJtpotre  i*  atao  oalled  mod/tupjin  or  gunpowder  salt.     TliODgll 
Rpelt  in  the  Bune  way  CppAr  a  salt-maker  ia  diflercntly   pronounced  from  ITppir  i 
maiion.     Riv  BohAdttr  TirmnlriT. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

HISTORY. 

The  traditional  history  of  DhArwAr  goos  Iwick  to  the  time  of  the 
Pindavs.  H&ugal  fifty  miles  aouth  of  Dh^rwAr  in  inscriptions  of 
the  twelfth  ccntary  is  called  VirAtkotand  Virtttuagari,  the  Fort  and 
City  of  V^irilt,  and  is  locally  believed  to  be  tho  place  whore  the 
VAndavs  (b.c.  1500)  lived  during  part  of  their  exile.  The  names 
VirAtkot  and  Virdtnagari  support  the  tradition,  as,  according  to 
the  Mahflbharatf  Virdt  was  the  name  of  the  king  at  whose  court 
tHo  Piindavs  spent  the  thirteenth  year  of  their  cxilc.^ 

The  earliest  histoncal  inf(irmation  regarding  Dh^rwAr  belongs 

to  the  fifth  century  aft«r  Christ.      For  the  history  of  the  eight 

hundred  years  between  the  fifth  century  and  the  Muhammadaa 

conqnest  of  the  Deccan  under  AU-ud-din  Khilji  (121)0-1310)  an 

unnaaally    large  nomber  of  copperplates  and   stone  inscriptions 

record  the  names  of  dynnsties  and  kings,  the  year  of  the  inscription 

sometimes  in  the  Knliyug  but  more  commonly  in  the  Shak  era,*  the 

nature  of  the  gi*ant,  to  whom  made  and  why,  and  generally    add 

details  which  throw   light  on   the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time. 

So  far  about  ten  copperplates  and  600  stone  inscriptions  have  been 

collectod  and  deciphered  at  fir3MlS25-l**'lO)  by   Sir  Walter  Elliot 

for  some  time  Sub-Collector  of  Hubli,  and  of  late  years  (1870-1884) 

chiefly  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,     fiauavdsi 

in  Sirsi  in  North  Kdnara,   now  a  Uttlc  outside  of  Dhdrwdr  limits, 

may   be  regarded  as  the  earliest  historical  capital  of  the  Dbarw^ 

country,     Buddhist  references  carry  the  history  of  Banar&si  to  the 

tbird  century  before  Christ,  and  local  inscriptions  show  that  it  was 

a  centre  of  power  in  the  first  centnry  after  Christ.     From  the  first  to 

the  end  of  the  thirteenth   century    many  inscriptions   prove   that 

tianav&si   was  the   centre   of  a  large  territory  called  the  Twelve 

Thousand  which  must  have  included  at  least  the  centre  and  south  of 

the  present  district  of    DhArwar.     Next  to  Banavasi,  PAuungal  or 

iHingal  is  the  oldest  local  historical  centre.     Other  ancient  places  of 

limportance  are  Annigeri  thirty  miles  east  of  Dhdrwar  mentioned  in 

or  containing  sixteen  inscriptions  of  the  eleventh  to  the  siirtecnth 

centuries  ;  Baukapur  forty  miles  south  of  Dbiirwdr  mentioned  in  or 
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I  BUb4hhAiftt,  book  iv.  VirilpM-v  ;  Indian  Antiquary.  V.  179 ;  Fleet's  DynHtim 
I  of  the  Kiiufcrese  Districts  of  thr  Bomluy  rreiiidency,  7  note  2. 
I     *  Tbu  iiitiiiU  daUwif  the   Ksli^ig  is  the  spring  equinox  U  B.C-  3102;  the  3h»k 
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Western  Chalukyas,  DhArwar,  like  their  other  possessions,  seems  to 
have  p&ssed  from  the  Chaltikytis  to  tlieir  conquerors.  Tlie  earlinst 
record  of  IJiLshtmfeuta  rule  itj  Dhdrwar  is  an  undated  Fragment  at 
Lakshmeshvar  of  tho  fourth  king  Govind  III.  (803-807),  whom  tho 
inscription  calls  Shriballaha  or  Shrivnllahh.'  Fire  inscriptions  are 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Govind  III. 'a  son  Amof^hvarsh  I.  (81-4-877), 
Of  these  one,  dated  86.5,  was  found  at  Mantraviidi  foar  miles  east 
of  Shiggaon  ;  a  second  dated  806  in  the  fiftj-aecond  year  of  his  reign 
was  found  at  Shinir  eerenteen  milesnorth-west  of  Navalgund;  a  thinly 
dated  869  and  found  at  Soratur  tim  miles  south  of  Ga(hig',  records 
that  Amoghvarsh's  feudatory  Ahav^itya  of  the  Adav  (T^arT) 
dynasty  was  then  governing  tho  Kuppeya  Pnrigero  or  Lakshmeshvar 
province  ;^  and  two  undated  occur  at  Nidgundi  five  miles  west  of 
Bankipur  and  ot  Ky^sanur  eeven  miles  sonth-west  of  Hangal. 
Tho  Shimr  inscription  records  that  Araoghvarsh's  feudatory  Deviui- 
nayya  governed  the  Belvola  Three  Hundi*ed  at  Annigeri.'  The 
Nidgundi  inscription  records  that  Amoghvarsh  L*a  (851-877) 
feudatory,  Bankeyaras  of  tlie  Chellaketan  family,  governed  the 
Banavitsi  Twelve  Thousand^  the  Kundur  Five  Hundred,  the  Bolvola 
Tliree  Ilundred,*  the  Puligere  or  Lakshmeshvar  Three  Hundred,  aud 
the  Kundarge  Seventy.^  Tho  KyjU?nnnr  inscription  records  that 
Amoghvarsh's  feudatory  Shankargaud,  also  of  the  Chellaketan  family, 
governed  the  BanavAsi  province."  Of  Amoghvarsh's  son  Krishna 
II,  (902-911)  throe  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Dhilrwilr,  two 
dated  at  Mulgnnd  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Gadag  and  at  Ador 
ten  mile.s  cant  of  Hangal  and  one  undated  inscription  at  KyAsanar 
sevca  miles  aouth-west  of  Hiiugal.  The  Hulguud  inscription,  dated 
902,  calls  Krishna,  Krishnavallabh,  and  the  A'dnr  inscription,  dated 
904,  calls  him  Ak^lvarsh,  and  i-ecords  that  the  Bauavdsi  Twelve 
Thousand  was  govern  ed  by  his  andor-lord  a  Mahdsdmani  of  the  Chella- 
ketan  family.  The  undated  inscription  at  Kydsanur  calls  Krishna 
Kandarvallabh  and  records  that  the  Banavapi  province  was  governed 
by  his  nnder-lord  tho  Mahisamanid'lhijinii  Shankargand  of  the 
Cheltaketan  family.'  Of  Krishna's  son  and  successor  Jagattung  If. 
probably  also  called  Prabhutvarsh  a  stone  inscription  dat-ed  918 
has  been  found  at  Dandapur  two  miles  north-west  of  Nargond. 
Jagattung's  son  and  successor  was  Nityamvarsh  or  Indra  IV.  a  atone 
inscription  of  whose,  dated  916,  probably  while  he  was  ruling  as  heir 
apparent  during  bis  father's  lifetime,  has  been  found  at  Hatti- 
Kattnr  six  miles  north  tif  Karajgi.  Indra  IV.'s  snccessor  was  his 
younger  son  Govind  V,  an  inscription  of  whose,  dated  930,  has  been 


1  Fleet's  KinftreM  Dyoutie*,  34.  '  FImVs  KdnureM  Dynuties,  35. 

■liia.  Ant.  XII.  216. 

*  Belvoln  or  crop-lAod,  th«  Kanarom  btU  to  grovr  and  hoUt  a.  field,  vm  the  ooantry 
round  Giulag,  Lakicnndi,  and  Dambitl  in  Oh&rwir,  UuU  in  Belgaiim,  nnd  KnkkAnur 
in  tho  IJium'i  Dotninions.  Fleet,  4'2  note  3.  ]q  a  palm-lenf  mumscript  oif  the 
KolhApur  J&ms  tli«  ChellakeUn  Bankeyaras  or  Bank  li  said  to  have  culed  ailcr 
himKlf  the  famous  dty  of  BankApur,  ttiH  ^rcAtCMt  among  citiea.  It  tu  the  capital 
of  tti<c  VansTftA  or  Bajiaviksi   province  itiider  Llie  Clidlakt^tAtui.     Ind.  Ant  XIT.  217- 

'  Tbo  SiotalUe  Thouuuid  wa«  n  part  ot  Moimr  aud  tlra  KisukAd  Seventy  vr«i  the 
eoontry  ronod  Pattadakal  in  South  Bijapur.     Fleet's  KAuareee  D^nastiea,  42. 

*  Fleet'o  KAuareae  Dyuastiei,  3G.      '  Fleet's  K&QareM  Dynaatiea,  3G. 
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fuiind  al  Kalas  fiftepti  railus  nortli-enst  of  Bankdpar.'  Of  the  next 
Kasbtmkuta  king  Krishna  IV.  (945-956)  four  inscriptions  have 
been  found  two  dated  945  at  Ky^Bnur  seven  miles  south-west  of 
HAn^lj  the  third  doted  951  at  i^^oratur  ten  miles  south  of  Gadag, 
and  the  fourth  dated  950  at  Alnr  five  miles  south-east  of  H&DgaJ. 
The  ICyasanur  inscriptions  f-all  Krishna,  Kannara,  and  record  that  his 
underlord  the  /na/i((a(fm«M;!(/  Kalivittaof  the  Cheilaketan  family  was 
governing  the  BaiuivAsi  province.-  The  Soratnr  inscription  gives 
the  name  uf  the  comuutDuant  of  tho  king's  bodygaard  Radrapayya 
as  governing  the  city  of  Saratvnr.^  In  973  KriSina  TV.'sson  and 
socceasor  Kakka  III.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Western  Chilnkya 
Taila  11.  who  pat  an  end  to  RjishtrakutA  rule.*  DhArwAr,  with  the 
rrst  of  the  HA-slitrakuta  territory,  passed  to  the  revived  Cbfilukyaa 
whose  capital  later  ou  (1050)  wasKatyanin  tho  Nizam's  country  about 
forty  miles  north  of  Oulburga.  They  continued  to  rale  DhArwir 
through  their  feudatories  tho  KAdamhas  of  BanavAsi  and  Hdngal. 
The  earUest  record  of  Western  Ch^lukya  (973- 1190)  sovereignty  in 
DhAnvir  is  an  inscription  at  Gadag  which  describes  Taila  II. 
(973-997)  as  having  uprooted  tlie  Rattafl  or  EAshtrakutas,  slain 
Munj  king  of  Malwa,  killed  the  leader  of  PanchAl  in  Upper  India, 
and  reigned  over  the  whole  earth  for  twenty-four  years  beginning 
with  973  (S.  895),  the  cycle  year  being  Shrlmukh.'  Another 
of  Taila  IL'a  inacriptions  at  TAlgund  in  Mai.sur  dated  997  records 
that  his  underlord  Bliiniras,  who  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Tailap's  Champion,  governed  the  HanavAsi  province.'  Of  Taila 
il.'s  son  and  successor  SatyAshray a  LI.  (997-1008)  three  inscrip- 
tions  have   been  found  in   DhArw&r;  at   Gadag  dated    1002,   at 
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^  lod.  Ant.  Xn.  2S3  -  255,  240.    Between  Ooviad  V.  and  Us  Bucccsaor  Krishna  IV. 
!  InaertcU  Uie  luuaei  of  Krialuu  III.,  Amuji^hvanib  U.,  and  Kbottiga.    These   chiefi 
Ho  not  »pbe&r  to  have  reined. 

'  Kla«t  H  KAoareM  Dyaastiei,  87|  B8.  An  iniierititioQ  of  Kiiahtia  I  V.'a  elder  brotlier 
Khottiga,  dat«(l  971,  lus  liecm  lotmd  at  Idargunchi  vilbize  in  HuMi.  The  iuftcriptioil 
mentions  Khottiga's  nnderlord  the  Oanga  Mahlkraandaleahvar  Permlnadi  MAraimh 
u  gdvemiDg  the  (^anflvddi  Ninoty-six  Inoiisand  in  Maiiur,  the  Purigere  or  Laluhm- 
t»hvar  Three  Huoititxl,  luid  ttiu  Itelvola  Three  Huudred,  and  gives  the  names  of  two 
pW-VA  S«l>tn  urChaldti  six  miles  south  of  Uubli  luid  Ron  the  chief  town  ol  the  Ron 
■ab-diviston.  Khnttiga  left  no  issue,  and  this  cxpUins  why  his  dato  1)71  ts  considerably 
later  than  tho  dates  of  his  younger  brotlic<r  KrUhiia  IV.  which  begin  with  M6. 
It  ^ii>in-i>r4  tliat  when  it  became  iniprotuihle  that  Khottif^a  should  leave  anv  iaauet 
r  brother  Kriahita  IV.  and  afterwards  Krishna's  aon  Kntcka  ITL  were 
I  .1  biiu  ill  the  government.  Khotti^ni  seems  to  have  died  betwe^iu  the  date 

(V7i)  ui  Liie  Idargunchi  iniicriptii>n  auil  the  date    (972)    of    Kakka's  Karda  plates. 
Ind.  Ant.  XII.  255.  >  lud.  Ant.  Xil.  257. 

*  The  tumpti*  of  Binahankart  at  rtundurfiw  miles  «utt  ofShiggaon  luui  an  inscrip- 
«<io  dated  in  the  year  (97S)  of  Kakka  lll.'s  oviTthrow.  Whether  after  Kakka*! 
4ef«»tand  death  the  lUahtnikutas  lost  oil  their  pow<?r.  or  wbother,  for  a  time,  the 
Etshtrakatai  cootiuued  tocovem  as  the  nndcrlorcis  of  the  Western  ChAlukyoa  U  not 
(otaia.  An  [usei-iiition  at  Hohhal  village  near  I^hmt-jihvar  is  dated  974.JJ  and  gim 
fas  namea  uf  two  Hanga  chiefs  sa  underlords  of  Hakkaldev  and  governing  the  Puligera 
Belvoln  Si*  Huiidi-ed,  the  Kisukad  Seventy,  and  the  Bige  Seventy.  TIic  inacrip- 
>  lavt-ids  Kakk.\ldev'  with  the  nsnal  titles  of  (lupremc  sovereignty,  whicli  w-ems  to 
bt'*  Uiat  K'rUlaia  IV.  survived  bis  Aon's  overthrow  and  continued  tn  bold  some 
ifvtrrr,  or  lliut  Kukka  III.  bud  a  sou  K^vvmiuK  the  touttiem  provinoes  of  his  kingdom 
^o  taaiiiUiucd  himself  against  the  Weatero  QiAlukyas  longer  thin  hia  father.  Ind. 
_j»e. -XU.  ■.•:o.27l. 
'  f^IuctK  Kduarc«e  Dynaettes,  40-41.  '  Fleet's  Kioarcae  Dynasties,  41 -42. 
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Kannesbvar  ten  miles  soath^east  of  Hangal  dated  1005,  and  at 
Munvalli  one  mile  north-west  of  BankApur  dated  IOCS.  The  Cradag 
inscription  records  that  under  SatyiUhraya  as  overlord,  S^bhanras 
or  Sobhanras  governed  iheBelvolaThree-Hundredand  the  Pu1ig«re 
or  Lakshmeshvar  Throe-Hundred.  The  Kanneshvar  inscription 
records  that  SatyAshrava's  underlord  Bhimraj,  known  as  Taila'a 
Champion  governed  the  Banav^fi,  Kisuk&d,  and  SantAligo  districts. 
Of  SatyAshraya  II/b  nephew  and  saccessor  Vikmm^^tja.  V. 
(1008-1018)  three  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  DhArwar;  at 
Sudi  nine  miles  north-east  of  Ron,  at  Alur  five  miles  south-east  of 
H4ngal,  and  at  Galagnath  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Karajgi.  Tho 
Sadi  inscription  is  dated  1010;  tho  Alur  inscription,  also  dated 
1010,  records  that.  Vikramaditya'a  underlord  Iriva  Nolambidliirij 
governed  parts  of  Maisur  and  DhArwdr ;  the  Galagndth  inscription 
is  dated  1011.'  Of  Vikramaditya'a  younger  brother  and  successor 
Jaysimh  III.  (1018-  1042)  three  inscriptions  have  been  found.  One 
dated  10,^5  is  at  Kaly&n  four  milas  south  of  Shiggaon,  a  second 
dated  1026  is  at  H^vangi  seven  miles  south-eaat  of  H&ngal,  and  a 
third  dated  1033  is  at  Benkankond  fivu  miles  south  of  R&nobenno: 
Among  Jaysimh  III. 'a  DbArwar  uuderlorda  and  offic-ers  were  ti 
Mahfimandaleshvar  Kundaniras  of  the  Kadnmbas  of  Bauavdsi  and 
H&ngal'  who  was  governing  the  Banav^si  Twelve  Thousand  and 
parts  of  Maisur  and  Kinara;  the  l^andan&yak  Barmdev  who  in 
1024  was  governing  tho  Taddevidi  Thousand,  the  Belvola  Three 
Hundred,  and  the  Puligere  Three  Hundred;  and  the  Mahamandal- 
eshvar  Mayurvarma  II.  of  the  KAdambas  of  Banav&si  and  HAngat 
who  in  1034  and  1038  was  governing  the  Pioungal  or  Hangal  Fire 
Hundred.  Of  Jaysimh's  son  and  successor  Someahvar  I.  (1042-1068) 
inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Nilgund  twelve  miles  south-west  of 
Gadag,  at  Adur  ten  miles  east  of  H&ugal,  and  at  Ingalgondi  eight 
miles  south  of  Kod.  The  Adur  and  Nilgund  inscriptions  are  dated 
1044  and  the  Ingalgondi  iuscriptiou  is  dated  1049.  In  1044 
Someshvar  I. 'a  underlord  in  charge  of  tho  PAnungal  Five  Hundred 
was  Mayurvarma  II.  of  the  family  of  the  Kddambns  of  BanavAsi 
and  Hfingal ;  and  in  1045  and  again  in  1062  the  Mah^mandaleshvar 
Ch&vundr&y  of  the  same  family  was  governing  the  Banav£si  Twelve 
Thousand,  Someshvar's  aunt  AkkddeTi  seems  to  have  held  a  com- 
mand during  his  reign,  as,  in  an  inBcription  dated  1047.  she  is 
mentioned  as  laying  siege  to  the  fort  of  Gokdge  or  Gok&k  in 
Belgaum.  In  1049  SomeBhvar's  eldest  son  Someshvar  II.  was 
governing  the  Belvola  Three  Hundred  and  the  Puligere  Three 
Hundred.  In  1053  Someshvar's  chief  queen  Mailaladevi  was  en- 
trusted with  the  government  of  the  Bauavisi  Twelve  Thouijwidf 
and  in  1055  Someshvar's  second  son  Viki*araaditya  VI.  was  gOTorn- 
ing  the  Gangvddi  Ninety-six  Thousand  in  Maisur  and  the  Banav&ai 
Twelve  Thousand  with  Harikesari  of  the  family  of  the  K&dambaa 


iFI««t'«  KinareM  Oynaitiet,  43. 

'  Ploet'a  Klnarcifl  Dynastiet,  43  ;  Dr.  BareeM*  LiiitB  of  Aatiiiu&ri&ii  Rcnuuiu,  1| 
13,28. 

^  Xbui  is  the  uarliext  mention  of  a  Kidamba  fctidatory  of  th<'  We^Wrn  ChilpkJ 
kinpi  after  the  Ch*llnketani  (850 .  950). 
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pf  Banav&si  and  Hangal  as  his  subordinate  in  charge  of  Boiiavasi. 
^la  I06S  Somesbvar's  underlord  the  Mahamandaleshvar  Kirttivarma 
of  the  Banav^i  and  Hangal  KAdambas  was  governing  the  Banar&si 
Twelve  Thousand.     An  inscription  of  Somesbvar's  eldest  son  and 
SDCcessor  dated  1071  mentions  an  incnraion  of  a  Chola  king  into  the 
Western  Ch4lukya  dominions  during  Someabvar  I.'s  reign.      The 
Cholas  invaded  the  Belvola  Three  Hundred,  and,  burning  many 
tempIeSfWenttoPuligereorLakslimcshvarand  there  destroyed  several 
Jain  temples.     The  Cholas'  success  did  not  last  long.     Soineshvar  1. 
repulsed  their  army,  drove  them  southland  slew  their  loader  in  a  battle 
fought  at  Kakkargond,  the  modern  Kakargundi,  on  the  Tuugbhudra 
between  Hariharand  Ddvangere  in  North-wost  Maisur.  Of  Someshvar 
I.'s  eldest  sou  and  auccossor  Someshvar  U.  (1068-1075)  five  inacrip- 
tiona  have   been  found  in   Dh^nvar :  one  dated  1069  at  Sudi  nine 
miles  north-east  of  Ron  ;  one  dated  1071  at  Soratur  six  miles  south* 
east  of  Mulgnnd,  one  of  uncertain  date  at  Kallukeri  six  miles  south 
of  Hangal,  and  two  dated  1072  nt  Gnvrabad  twelve  miles  north  of 
Gadag  and  at  Qudugudi  five  miles  north-west  of  Hangal.     Somesh- 
var II/s  chief  DharwAr  undcrlords  and  officials  were  Lakshmanras, 
who,  in  1071,  was  governing  the  Belvola  Three  Hundred  and  the 
Puhgere  Three  Hundred  and  who  repaired  the  Lakfihrneshvar  Jain 
temples  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Cholas  during  the  reign  of 
Someshvar  1. ;  and  Udayiditya  of  the  Ganga  family^  who,  in  1071, 
was  governing  at  the  city  of  Bankapur  and  in  1075  had  charge  of 
the  Banav^i  Twelve  Thousand  and  parts  of  Muisur.     Somesbvar's 
IT.'s  successor  was  his  younger  brother  ^'ikramaditya  VI.  (1073-1126) 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  king  of  his  dynasty.     Nearly  two  hun- 
dred  inscriptions,  not  yet  arranged,  scattered  over  North  Maisur, 
East  Kdnara,   West  and  North-west  Haidorabad,  and  all  Dh&rwdr, 
1  Belganm,  and  BijiSpur  show  how  completely  Vikramaditya  ruled  the 
IDeccan  and  Karnd,tak.     One  of  bis  most  interesting  inscriptions  is 
a  Baddbist  tablet  at  Dambal  which  records  grants  made  to  a  vihara 
of  Buddha  and  a  vihdra  of  Arya  Tilra  Devi  at  that  town.     Tie  in- 
scription  is   dated  1095   (S.  1017)   and  proves  that  the  Buddhist 
religion  was  a  living  faith  in  the  Kiinarese  country  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.^      Vikrom&ditya's  leading  underlords  and 
ufficiaU  in  DhArwdr  were  the  KAdnmba  Mahfimandaleshvar  Kirtti- 
v&rma  11.  who  in  1076  and  1077  was  governing  the  Banavfisi  'IVelve 
Thousand;  the  Mahapradhan  and  DandnAyak  Barradev  who  in  1077 
waa  governing  the   lianavAsi  Twelve  Thousand  and  the  eighteen 
A^rakorax  ;  *  the    Kddamba  Mahamandalesb\'ar   Shautivarmu   who 
in  1018  was  governing  the  Banav&si  Twelve  Thousand  and  the  PA- 
nuugal  Five  Hundred  ;  Queen  Lakshmiidcvi  who  in  1095  was  govem- 
iog  the  eighteen  Agrafidras  and  DharmApnr  or  Dharmavolal  the 
modern  Dambal ;  the  KAdamba  Mahdmandalesb  var  Tailap  1 1,  who  in 
109ft,  1108,  and  1115,  was  governing  the  Bauavasi  Twelve  Thousand 
and  the  Panungal  Five  Hundred  ;  the  MahApradh^n  and  Dandn&yak 
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*■  UeUiU  ve  given  below  nnder  Pomb^  in  PIocca. 

*  The  eighteen  Mr/niAefriLX  svem  to  have  boca  eighteen  importAnt  tovnn  ncnttcrfd. 
v4rtlM  Belvola  Throe  I{iui<lrvtl  dixtrict.    Uuli  v-an  ou«  of  them.  Nnrcund  luiothcr.  und 
■•  peihA|>a  H  tliird.   t'lt;et'a  Kiiisn-af  [)jiia>.titM,  -lit  nctt- 3  ;  Itid.  Ant.  Xll .  \~i 
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A^nautptil  who  in  1108  was  j^overoiug  the  Belvolii  Three  Unndred, 
the  Paligore  Three  Hniidre'l,  and  tlie  Banavasi  Twelve  Thousand; 
and  the  Mah&pradhin  Dunduiiyak  and  Chamberlain  Gorind  vfao 
in  1114  was  goTeruing  the  Bauavasi  Twelve  Thousand  and  the 
S^talige  Thousand.  VikramAditya's  long  reign  was  fairly  peaceful, 
except  that  his  younger  brother  Jaysimb  IV,,  whom  he  Wl  plaoH] 
as  Ticoroy  in  charge  of  the  RanavAsi  Twelve  'J'housand,  rebuUed  and 
■winning  over  raany  local  chieftains  advanced  as  far  a.s  the  KriBhoa. 
Id  a  battle  fought  near  the  Krishna  Jayaiiuh  was  made  captive  and 
the  insurrection  was  crushed.'  Two  of  Jaysimh's  inscriptions  liava 
been  found,  one  at  Anantpur  in  Maisur  and  one  at  Laksbmesh^ 
The  Aaantpur  inscription  i*ecords  tliatin  1079  Jaysimb  waa  eovacl 
ing  the  BanavAsi  Twelve  Thousand  ;  and  the  Lakshmoifhvar  inscrip- 
tion records  that  in  1081  Jaysimh  was  goveiTiing  the  Banav&u 
Twelve  Thousand,  the  S^talige  and  Kandur  Thousands  in  Maisar^ 
and  the  Belvola  ond  Puligero  Three  Hundreds  in  Dii^wiir.  Tbeao 
inscriptions  stylo  Jaysimh  heir-apparonb.  He  seems  Ui  have  died 
before  Vikram&ditya  VI.,  whose  successor  wjw  bis  own  second  son 
Someshrar  III.  (1126-1138).  Inscriptions  of  Someshvar  III.  have 
been  found  at  Abbalur  and  Hire-Keror  in  Kod  and  at  Bank&par. 
The  Abbalur  and  Hire-Korur  inscriptions  have  not  been  deciphered, 
but  the  two  Biiiikupur  inscriptions  are  dated  1138,  Simieshvar's 
leading  undcrlords  and  officers  in  DhArwdr  were  the  K^amba  Mahil- 
mandaleshvar  Mayurvarma  III.  who  in  1131  was  governing  the 
Banavaai  Twelve  Thouaaud,  the  S&utalige  Thousand  lu  Maisur  and 
the  P4nungal  or  Hangal  Five  Hundred ;  the  Kadamba  Mab^oiau- 
daleshvarTailap  11,  who  in  1185  was  governing  the  Banavasi  Twelve 
Thousanil,  the  Panungal  Five  Hundred  and  the  Puligere  Three 
Hundred  ;  and  the  Daududyak  Mah^ev  who  in  1 130  was  goverD- 
ing  at  bis  capital  oi  Puligere.*  Of  Someshvar  Ill.^s  eldest  sod  and 
successor  Jagadekmalla  II.  three  inscriptions  have  been  found  at 
Bhdrw^r;  one  dated  IHS  at  Hire>Kerur  seven  miles  aouth-west  of 
Kod,  and  two  dated  1144  and  1148  at  BMohallisix  miles  aonth-west 
of  Hingal.  Jagadekmalla's  cApitai  was  Kalyau,  but  in  ll-tS  he 
appears  to  have  had  a  provincial  centre  at  Kadalipur^  in  the 
Kondarte  Seventy,  which  was  a  small  sub-divisiuu  on  the  Tlhiirwir 
and  North  Kauara  Frontier  near  Hdngal.  JagadtiknmUa  II.'s  chief 
Dh&rwfir  underlorda  and  officers  were  the  Dandniiyak  Bomanayya, 
who  in  1143  was  governing  the  Banavasi  Twelve  Thonwnd  :  the 
Dandndyak  Keshir^j  or  Keshimayya  who  in  1142  was  govern- 
ing the  Belvola  Three  Hundred,  the  Palasige  or  Halsi  Twelve 
Thousand  and  the  PAnungal  Five  Hundred.  Of  Jagadekmalla's 
younger  brother  and  successor  Taila  IIL  ( 1150- 1 162)  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  in  Dharwir  at  Pura  and  Hanasabhivi 
in  the  Kod  sub-division,  and  at  Hiveri  in  the  Karajgi  sab- 
division.  The  inscription  at  Pura  about  three  miles  south  of 
Rattehalli  bears  date  lld2  and  the  fi&veri  inscription  is  dated  1157. 


1  Fl«^et'ii  Kinaruc  Dynafltiee,  60.  ^  neet'i  lUnuese  Dymuttim.  52. 

'  Kadalipur  ii  mentioned  in  one  of  the  B&Ielialli  in»crii>lt(iii».  It  n  (>roh»bty  Bilf  ■ 
b&lli  HU  Kjidslipar  IB  the  Sanckrit  triUialaUon  of  the  KanitrcM  fiaiehKlii  or  I'lBaUin 
Town. 
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Taila  FII.'s  loadinf?  iindorlord  and  oflScer  iu  Dliapwdr  was  the 
D^Ddnjiyak  Mahfidcv,  who,  in  1152,  was  j^ovorning  tlie  Bauaviisi 
Twelve  TliuusuDd  and  tlio  Piiligere  Three  Hundred. 

TailalU.'s  commandpr-in-chief  was  the  MabiiraandaleahTarBijjala 
of  the  Kulachuri  dyna-sty.  Aa  later  Kalacburi  inscriptions  record  that 
Bijjala  destmyed  the  ChAlnkyakintTs  and  acquired  the  whule  of  the 
Kuntal  country,*  it  is  clear  that  Bijjnla  nbnscfl  his  trnst  and  used  liia 
sovereign's  armies  todeprive  him  of  his  kinpfdom.  An  inscription  datod 
I I6I-2  (8.  1 08-1)  found  at  Balagiimvo  in  Maisnr  stylos  Btjjala  Mah^ 
maud  ale  shvar,  a  second  inscription  dated  1162-3  (S.  108t)  found  at 
Annigcri  invests  Bijjala  with  full  royal  titles  and  calls  Annigeri  his 
royal  capital.  This  tixes  tho  dato  of  Bijjala's  asurpation  between 
January  1101-2  and  January  1102-3.  Of  the  Kalacburi*  usurper  Bijjal 
(lltil- II  1)7)  inscriptions  have  beenfonnd  at  Ablurnnd  Hatlohalli  in 
Kod  and  at  Anaigeri  in  Navalpfuud.  Bijjala's  leading  underlords  and 
officers  in  DhirwAr  wore  the  DandnAyak  Barmaras,  who,  in  1  IGl,  was 
goTerning  the  Bauavisi  country;  tbeDaudndyak  Sbridhar who  in  lltil 
was  goferuing  from  Annigeri;  and  KAshyapnilyak  who  in  1103  was 
jjoverniug  tho  Baunv^e  Twelve  Thousaud  and  the  Panimgal  Five 
Huudrt'd.  Thong-b  the  Kalarhuris  were  Jains.  Bijjala  took  a  great 
intere&t  in  Shaivism.  J  lis  minister  Bosava,  taking  ailvantagoof  bis 
ma.ster's  leaning  towards  Shaivism,  started  the  Lingayat  form  of  that 
faith, and  securing  a  largo  following,  dethroned  Bijjala  and  for  a  time 
assamed  the  sovereignty.^      According  to  Jain  accounts,  dreading 
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'  The  wrontry  of  Knntal  Incladod,  on  the  Bonth,  BiJagimve  and  Harihar  in  Matear, 
aoii  HAmpe  or  VijayAna^mr  in  Uie  IMari  diHtrii^t.  To  the  north  nf  thcMe  pliu-tii  il 
iiiflutlud  i^iilitiieitlivar,  (ra<U.^,  I<»kkiin(li,  ami  Xarcjjal  in  DluruAi',  and  KultkAiiur 
tn  Ibit  Ni)Min*»  '[umimutu ;  further  tu  tlitt  nurth,  Kunritir,  Kalhnle,  Suandatti,  and 
Maiioli  in  Bclgaam,  an^  Tattiidakal  niiil  Aibole  in  South  Bijilpur ;  and  still  furthur 
t^)  the  Durt)),  fiijitiiur,  Taddoviiili,  and  MiUinuKuHi,  in  Btjdpur.  Still  further  to  the 
north,  it  pruWhly  inohidcd  Kaly.in  it.iclf :  but  the  iDScnptiuus  m  yot  aViLilahle  do  not 
lutHue  to  iK-fint;  lU  t^xtcnt  in  that  direction  and  to  thu  north  west.  In  the  Hottth-woat 
<»>ruci-,  it  includ«*d  RAnav.uii  in  North  Kinnra.,  And  Hdnj^  in  OliArwAr,  and.  on 
thin  «do,  w«w  honaduJ  by  the  Hay^'e  Five  HnndrwJ,  which  was  one  of  the  div-iictons 
nt  the  Konkui,  and  which  Iny  between  ElAn^al,  Banavaei,  and  Balngdinre>  and  the 
ooaat.  To  tliu  north  of  Hiinyal,  the  I'alatiiyo  or  lJal»i  Twelve  Thousand,  Ibo 
X'trnugrAma  or  Bolgaum  Suveoty,  auj  the  t<:rritory  nf  the  SiUhAraH  of  Kolhipur,  do 
not  kCDiu  t<>  liavo  furmud  piirt  of  Kuntala.  Ai  they  lay  along  the  inland  olopes  of  the 
SAhyAilh^and  wi're.  Iionnrled  imm(<diatfly  mt  the  Wt»t  by  tho  Konkan,  they  net-tn  to 
hAtetveen  treated  rivthoras  up-cvmntrydivi^unw  ofthr^  Konkan  itnelf.  'Vivi  priii<-i]val 
iliviaionx  of  KnntaJ  were  tho  Bonavitai  Twelve ThoiiMnd,  tht^  PKnuo^'al  or  Hiingal  five 
Miiuilrcit.  thu  Puligure  or  ijtkhmeshvar  Threw  lluiidroil.  the  liulvolaThrce-huodroiU 
the  Kandi  Thrm-Uiotuand,  the  ToraealcSix  Thouaaiid,  the  Kudavadi  Thruu  Kundred, 
the  KUulcAd  Seventy,  the  Bl^idago  Seventy,  aud  the  TaddevUdi  Thoiuiind.  Fleet's 
Kinareae  Oynnaties,  42. 

*Tho  Kalaohiirisor  Kalucburyas  have  the  title  of  Kdinnjnra-purnt'arddhi'hrara,  that 
i*  Sopt^-me  lord  of  K-tlanjar*  tin-  beat  of  cities.  The  original  stock  therefore  •tarted 
fr<nn  that  city,  now  Lhu  hill-forb  <ir  Kdlaajur  lu  Ilnndolkhnnd.  An  aei?ount  published 
by  (leneral  Cunnio^ham  {Areh,  Report,  I\.  54)  abowa  that  in  tlit.-  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eieventh  oenturieii  a  powerful  branon  of  the  Tamily  held  BuuiUdkhand  which  waaalao 
c*ll<sl  Chedi.  Tlua  family  aecm  from  their  era,  which  is  caJled  either  ihe  Kalachuri 
or  the  Chedi  era,  to  date  from  aa  early  as  a.  d.  'i49.  Their  crapital  waa  at  Tripura,  now 
Tevir.  aboQt  six  milea  west  of  Jahalpur.  Members  of  thi"!  Tripura  family  of 
KAlaehuryaa  neveral  timea  intermarii^I  with  the  Ki^ihtrakutaa  and  Western 
CbAlukyas.  Another  branch  of  the  tni)v  in  the  tdxtli  century  had  n  kingdom  in  the 
Konkan,  from  which  they  were  driven  by  the  early  t'hihikya  Maugaliih,  imide  of 
Palikeihi  11.  (610-^:14).  The  Kalacburyiui  caII  IhemMlvcs  Haibayas  and  i;laiiD 
dencent  from  Yadu  thronifh  Kdrtavirya  or  .SahafinilMlhu-Arjnna. 

'  UctaJls  arc  yircn  in  Bombay  (iazottecr,  XV   Fart  II,  IH). 
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the  vengeance  of  Bijja^a's  son  Someshvar.Bosavafled  to  Ulriin  North 
Kinara.  Ho  was  pursued,  and,  findiog  that  Ulvi  could  not  stand 
a  siege,  he  threw  luuiseK  in  despair  into  a  well  aud  was  drowned.' 
Of  Bijjala's  son  and  sacccssor  Soraeshvar  (1 167-1174)  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  Dbarwdr  at  Laktcuudi  and  Narsapur  in  Gadag, 
at  Annigeri  in  NavaJgand,  and  at  Rattohalli  in  Kod.  The  Lakkunai 
and  Nars&pur  inscriptions  are  dated  1172  aud  1173;  the  Annigeri 
inscription  is  dated  1172,  aud  tbc  Batteballi  inscnption  ll7-i. 
Someshvar'a  Dharwdr  imderlords  and  officers  were  the  Danduiyok 
Kesbav  who  in  1168  was  governing  the  Banav^l  Twolve  Thousand, 
the  PAnungal  Five  Hunoredj  and  the  Taddev&di  Thousand;  the 
Dandudjak  Tejimayya  who  was  the  governor  of  the  Itelrola  conn- 
try  ;  and  the  Mah^niandaleshvar  Vijayap6ndyaj  who  in  1174  <raa 
governing  the  Banavdsi  country.  About  1175  Someahvar  was 
fiucceedod  by  his  three  brothers  Sankama,  AhaYntnalla,  and  Singana 
who  seem  to  have  shared  the  government.  Sankama's  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Ron  and  8udi  in  the  Ron  sab-division  both  dated 
1180.  His  chief  Dhi&rwar  underlord  was  the  Mahapradhan  and 
Danduayak  Keshir^j  who  in  1179  was  governing  the  Banav^i 
country  with  a  subordinate  Sampakar  of  the  Gntt-a  family.  An 
inscription  of  Ahavaiiialla  (1180-83),  dated  1182,  has  been  found  at 
Anveri  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Ranobennur.  The  only  known 
inscription  of  Singhana  is  a  copperplate  found  at  Behatti  eight 
miles  north-east  of  Hubli.  The  plate  is  dated  1183,  and  records  the 
grant  of  the  village  of  Kukkanur  in  the  Belvola  Three  Hundred. 

Though  nsnrped  for  nearly  twenty  years  by  the  Kalachuris  the 
power  of  the  Western  Chalukyas  was  not  destroyed.  About 
1 182,  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbances  at  Kaly&n  caused  by  the 
struggle  between  LingAyats  and  Jadns,  with  the  help  of  Dandndyak 
Barmras,  apparently  Tuila  lll.'s  governor  of  Banavisi,  Somcsh- 
var  IV.  sou  of  Taila,  established  himself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Banavasi  and  made  Aunigeri  in  Navalguud  his  capital.  A» 
Somcshvar's  inscriptions  have  been  found  only  at  Annigeri  in 
Navalgimd,  at  Dambal  and  Ijakkundiia  Cradag,  at  Hdngal  Kallukeri 
and  Narogal  in  Udngpal,  and  at  Abbatur  in  Kod  ho  probably  Qevur 
ruled  any  large  territory.  Somoshvar  IV.'s  DhArwdr  underlords 
were  the  Mahdpmdhau  aud  Dauduayak  Tejimayya,  who  iu  1184  waa 
goveruiug  ut  I)harmapur  or  iJambHt  in  the  Misvadi  country  ;  the- 
Dandnayak  Barmras  who  iu  118t  was  governing  at  the  capitid  of 
Aunigori;  the  Mahdpradhau  Keshavbhatt  who  in  1186  was  governing 
the  Belvola  Three  Hundred  ;  and  the  Kadamba  Maliamandatoshvar 
E&mdev  who  in  1 1 89  was  governing  the  Bauavaso  Twelve  Thousand, 
the  PAnungal  Five  Hundred,  and  the  Puligere  Three  Hundred. 
The  last  inscription  of  Someshvar  IV.  is  dated  1189,  Shortly  aftflp 
this  the  "Western  Cbalukya  dominions  were  divided  between  lh» 
Hoysala  Ballals  of  DvArasamudra  or  Halebid  iu  Wast  Maisur  in 
the  south  and  the  Yadavs  of  Dovgiri  now  Daulatabad  iu  the  north. 


1  The  LingiiyftU  Heny  the  truth  of  tliia  atory,  and  Bny  that  Banra  mu  atttorbct 
into  a  tin(i  in  the  Lempl«  of  Siing»riif''Jivar  nt  the  tncetug  ol  the  Krutma  And  ths 
MjLlpmbhH  in  hiyA^ur,  ivn  tnilea  ncn-th  ut  HiiDgund, 
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This  division  ceased  when,  about  1210,  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Cfa^lukya  dominions  passed  to  the  Devgiri  Yddavs. 

Of  the  Hoysula  Ball^ls^  of  Halcbid  in  West  Maisur  the  Brst 
mention  in  connection  with  Dharwar  dates  ob  far  buck  as  1137.  It 
wjcurs  in  an  inscription  belonging  to  the  fourth  Hoysala  king 
VishnuTttrdhan  (1117-37),  where  the  excellent  VirAtkot  or  Hin^al 
is  described  as  having  cried  out.  Viahnuvard ban's  power  is  said 
to  hare  extended  to  Banavjisi,  Ponungal,  lialasige,  Paligere,  and 
MiLsvAdi  in  Dhdrwdr.  Vishuuvardhan  gained  the  Halasige  district 
by  conquest  from  Jayakoshi  11.  {1125)  of  the  Goa  K^dambas,  and 
the  Bauav&si  and  Panungal  districts  by  the  conquest  of  the  Banav^i 
Kfidamba  Tuilap  11.  (I0!J0.11'24).  These  conquests  seem  to  have 
been  short-lived.  The  first  lasting  conquest  of  Dhdrwiir  was  by  the 
great  Hoysala  kingBalUl  II.  or  Vir  BalUl  (1192-1211),  also  known 
as  the  conqnerer  of  Hill  JForts.  His  inscriptions  in  iJharwdr  have 
been  found  nt  Sitenhalli  in  Kod,  at  Btmkaukond  in  Rltnebennur, 
at  Annif^^eri  in  Kavalgund,  at  Hfingal,  and  at  Alaviindi, 
Oadsg,  Mevundi,  Mulgund,  and  N^amve  in  Gadag.  Vir  Ballal  was 
the  first  of  his  family  to  assume  royal  titles,  and  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  his  father's  army,  and  by  defeating  the  Kalachori  general 
Barma  in  1 1  S3,  established  Hoysala  power  in  the  Kalachuri  dominions 
north  of  the  Tungbhadra.  Vir  Balldl  seems  to  have  mado  no  lastieg 
conquests  north  of  the  Malaprabha.  In  1192  ho  established  himself 
at  his  capital  of  Lokkigimdi,  the  modem  Lakknndi.-  Before 
this,  besides  defeating  the  Kalachuris,  Ballal  met  and  defeated, 
according  to  tradition  at  Lakknndi,  the  Devgiri  Yddav  Jaitugi 
(1183),  u  victory  which  gained  BalUl  the  supremacy  of  the 
country  of  Kuntal.  An  inscription  of  Ball^l's  son  Narsimh  II. 
describes  a  battle  between  Baliiil  and  a  certain  Sumau  or  Sovnn 
whom  Balldl  besieged  at  Soratur  ueai'  Gadag,  defeated,  pursued, 
and  slew  at  the  Krishna.  In  the  same  campaign  besides  Soratur, 
BalUl  II.  took  the  hill  forts  of  Erambarge  or  Yelburga  in  the 
Niz&m'a  country,  Kurugod  near  Beldri,  and  Belhtagge,  Gntti, 
Hingal,  and  Hattohalti  in  Dharwar.  Bis  first  attempt  on  Pinnngal 
or  U^ngal  was  in  il9G.  An  inscription  on  a  horo-stono  or  virgal  at 
Hilugal,  carved  with  a  lively  battle  scenes  records  that  in  I  IDG  the 
Hoyaala  king  Vir  Balldl  came  and  pitched  his  camp  at  the  large 
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'Th«Uoy>aIiu,whoarQ  beat  known  lui  the  Hoyaalu  ofUvdraumodrain  Mauur,  mled 
(mm  aboQt  103i>  to  1312.  Their  name  is  also  written  Hoysana,  Po^sala  ant]  Pnysaua. 
They  b«lciie  to  tbe  Unoogo  of  Yadu,  mnd  iimri  to  be  ooDnectad  with  the  Yiduvs  of 
I>«vjiiri  (U8g-lSI2)  &a  they  both  have  the  fRinily  titlw  of  YAdav-NArdyaa  aiid  of  DvA- 
rivati  Pararanidhislivar,  sapretne  lords  of  DrAriv&ti  the  be«t  of  citiea,  apparently 
DvAnaamudra,  the  mndem  Halebid  iu  Wmt  Maiaar.  Viuayiditaya  (I03£>)  was  tbe  Srrt 
ttl  the  family  to  sccare  any  considerable  share  of  power.  Tho  two  chief  men  of  tho 
family  were  Vlsliiiavardhana  fmm  about  1117  tn  1138,  who  was  independent  except 
in  nauiB,  and  Ballal  II.  (1192- 1211)  who  overthrew  the  Kalachuri  HuccuHsuni  of  tlie 
OhAlokyas  anrl  alsri  dofeatod  th«  YAdaTS  of  Devgiri,  Ilia  »on  Narsimh  II.  (1233)  waa 
defeated  by  the  YAdava,  and  but  great-grandson  llalUla  III.  by  All-ud-din's  j^eneral 


IL  (1191-1211).  Xnraimh  II.  (1223).  Somcshvar  U2V2),  Narsimh  III.  (1254- I286),and 
Ball&U  III.  (1310).  Fleet's  Ki^uarese  Dynasties,  64;  compare  Wilnon'a  Maokenm 
Collection,  Kow  Rditinn,  64. 

•  Ucwien  at  Laltkandi  BallAl  II.  had  a  capital  at  Aniugeri. 
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Anikoro  pond  to  the  west  o(  the  cit^  and  from  it  laid  siege  to  the  city. 
The  stouo  UiW^  how  Sohani  and  his  son  Padmayya  ur  pHdmanna, 
the  leaders  uf  the  Kadainba  j^aniaou  dashed  out  and  routed  the 
assailants,  thoug^h  the  victory  was  marred  by  the  death  of  tho 
Kadamba  leader  Sohani  Ballal  II.  returned  and  about  ISOO 
snococded  in  takiti^  Han^^'al.  Still  tho  K&damba  chief  Kamdev 
struggled  on  and  in  1203  ht/ld  Siiteulialli  in  Kud.  BallfU  \W  leading 
onderlords  and  officers  in  IJhiirw^r  were,  in  1 19^,  tho  MabdpradhfUi 
and  Dandm'tyak  Ereyana  or  Eraga  govorniDg  the  Banav4si  Twelve 
Thousand  and  the  S&ntalige  Thousand;  in  ll*Ji>  the  Mafa^tuandal- 
oshvar  K&ydev  ^verning  tho  Belvola  country;  in  1202  the 
Mab^mandateshvar  Jagudala  Biiuttamder  guverning  the  Knntal 
couutr)' ;  and  in  1203  his  Daudniiyak  Kanmthad  MalHselti 
Kovorning  tlie  Santahge  Seventy  aud  the  Xagarkhahd  Seveuty  in  the 
Banavi(si  country.  BalUrB  II.  son  and  successor  Naniimh  II.  lost 
all  that  bis  father  had  won  of  the  old  Western  Cb^ukya  dominioiu. 
Narsinih  retired  to  Dvarsamudra  and  seems  never  aEtor  to  have 
attempted  to  pass  north  of  the  Tun^bhudra. 

Karsimh's  rivals  aud  conquerors  were  the  Yddavs  of  Devgiri 
in  tho  North  Deccan.*  The  first  mention  of  the  Devgiri  Ytldavs 
in  connection  with  RhArw^r  is  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Devgiri 
king  Bhillam  (1187-1191)  whose  son  Jaitngi  I.,  apparently  in 
Bhillam's  lifetime,  was  defeated  by  Vir  Balliil  in  a  battle  fought, 
according  to  tradition,  at  L&kkundi  in  Gadag.  As  this  victory 
is  said  to  havo  secured  to  BallAl  the  country  of  Kuntal,  Bbitlam 
niufit  have  then  held  a  fairly  extensive  kingdom  includiug  DhArwAr. 
One  of  Bhillnm's  inscriptions,  dated  1189,  at  Annigori  in 
Navalgund  speaks  of  Annigori  as  the  capital  from  which  hia 
underlord  the  Mahamandaleshvar  BAcbirdj  or  Bachan  was  governing 
the  BclvoIa  country.  Of  Bhillam's  graudson  Singhao  II.  (1209- 
1247)  inscriptions  havo  been  found  in  DhArwar  at  Gadag, 
Jjakshmcshviir,  C baud adiim pur,  nnd  Katlehalli,  and  a  copporjilafe  at 
Haranhalli  on  fhe  Tungbhadi-a  in  R^nebcnnur.  In  1215  Singhan'a 
MahiipradhAn  HemmayyanAyak  was  the  manager  of  the  customs 
duties  of  the  BanavAsi  country;  in  1219  Singhana  II.  held  tho 
whole  of  the  BanavAse  Twelve  Thousand ;  in  1223  his  BandnAyak 
Jagadal  Purupbottani  wjis  governing  the  Torgal  Six  Thousand  ;  in 
1241  his  MabApradhAu  LakshmipAl  was  governing  the  NAqurkhand 
Seventy  ;  aud  m  1247  his  MahApradhnn  and  SenApnti  BachirAj  waa 
governing  the  KaruAtak  and  other  countries  from  the  capital  of 
Polikarnagar  or  Lakshmesbvar.  Of  Singhan's  grandson  Krishna 
(1247-1263),  inscriptioua  have  been  found  in  DliArwArat  Behatti, 
Cliamlftdnnipurj  Gadag,  and  NAgAmve.  Of  Krishna's  successor 
Muhadev  (1200-1270)  inscriptions  have  been  found  al  Chaudadampur. 
Pora,  and  Sangnr.    Of  MahAdev's  nephew  and  successor  Hkm- 


>  The  Devgiri  VAdava  (H'iO- 1312)  wert!  a  dynoaty  of  tra  powerfal  kiogi  wlia  haltl 
almoat  the  whnl«  of  the  Decx'-an  iHifxn:  the  MusaJmikn  uonqnAkt.  Tbcir  capital  WU 
ori^ftUy  at  s  phco  called  Tencvnlaxe,  then  nt  Vijnyapur  or  Bijil}>nt  Uie  gTMt 
Adilihdhi  ctpiial,  and  afterwards  at  Dwgiri  tha  nicxlem  UAulatabod  ui  tli«  KiiAm'a 
tcmlum-i).  Thtir  grcntcat  king  w«k  tUu  muth  Jiditiuhiuidni  ur  iUmdov  Il271-1310)» 
in  tlie  Utter  part  of  whtvu  rvi^  the  MusabuAua  linrt  ittvodcd  the  D<.'cctut. 
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chanJm or RumdeT  (1271  - 131 0)^  the  greatest  o(  the  Bevgiri  Yadavs, 
inscripciorm  have  been  found  in  DliArwAr  at  Chaodadimpur, 
Laksbmeshvar,  Naregiil,  and  Rattehalli.  In  1277  Rfimdev's 
underlord  vttis  the  Maliimandaleflhvar  Silura  Tikkama  who  hnd 
come  to  Harihar  on  the  Dharwdr-Maisnr  frontier  in  the  course  of  a 
victorious  expedition  to  the  south.  This  expedition  had  probably 
been  directed  against  the  Hoysalas  in  consequence  of  their 
threatening,  or  perhaps  invading,  the  sontbern  and  south-western 
part  of  Hj&mdov's  dominions.  la  a  1277  inscription  S41uva  Tikkama 
is  called  the  eRtablisher  of  the  K^damba  kings  and  the  overthrower 
of  the  Hoysalas.  In  1295  Ramdev's  Mahapradhtln  Mallidev  was 
jfoverniog  the  Pulikore  or  Lakshmeshvar  Three  Hundred. 

Besides  of  those  different  overlords  inscriptions  record  the  names 
of  two  local  families  the  Kddambaa  and  the  Sindas.  With  varying 
overlords,  the  Kadambaa  of  Banav&si  and  U^ngal  (1U68.1203)  were 
during  the  eleventh  and  tiveUtb  centuries  the  local  rnlera  of 
DhArwAr.  Their  copperplates  and  inscriptions  give  about  twenty- 
five  names  of  whom  six  appear  to  have  actually  governed.^  All 
that  is  known  of  these  K&dambas  has  been  given  in  the  account  of 
their  Western  Chdlukya  overlords* 

During  the  groater  part  of  the  twelfth  century  (tlOO-1180)  the 
north-east  of  t)h6rwAr  was  held  by  the  Sindas  of  Krambarge  or 
Yelburga  in  the  Nizim'a  country  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Naregal 
inNorth-East  Dhirwdr.  Of  two  of  them  Achugi  II.  (1110- 1122)  and 
Pemiidi  I.  (1104-1  l4-tj  inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Kodikop, 
Xaregal,  Ron,  and  Sndi  all  in  the  Ron  sub-diviaion.  Achugi  II. 'a 
inscriptions  found  at  Kodikop  ten  miles  south  of  Ron  is  dated  1 122. 
He  was  then  governing  the  Kisukid^  or  Pattadkal  Seventy  and 
several  other  towns,  the  chief  of  which  was  Nareyangal-Abbegero* 
the  chief  town  of  the  Nareyangal  Twelve  and  a  part  of  the 
Belvola  Three  Hundred,  Of  Achugi's  eldest  son  and  successor 
PcrmAdi  I.  ( 1 104. 1 144)  three  inscriptions  have  been  fouad  at  Naregal 
and  one  at  Kodikop.  Of  the  Naregal  inscrintiona  two  record  grants 
made  by  village  officers  before  bis  time.  The  third  is  of  his  own 
time  and  bears  date  1 104.  The  Kodikop  inscription  is  dated  1144.* 
Till  1204  R&mchandra  of  Devgiri  (1271-1310)  was  supreme  in  the 
Karnatftk.' 

In  1294  Ala-ud-din  the  nephew  of  Jelal-ud-din  the  first  Khilji 
emperor  of  Delhi  (1288-1295)  led  the  first  MusalmAn  army 
that  had  ever  passed  into  Southern  India,  took  Devgiri,  and 
compelled  R&mcliandra  or  Kamdev  to  acknowjedge  the  supremacy 
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^  Tb«  KAdambft  niooettjons  arc  Mayiirvarma  T.,  KHshiuvArina,  Xlgwnul., 
VUbiinrarnxji,  Mriffvutna,  Saty»varma,  Vipj-varraa,  .Uyrarma  I.,Niigv&rma  II., 
Shiotivftnna  I.,  Kirttivarnin  I.,  Adityavarmik.  Cbattaya  C'batta  or  ChAttnoa, 
Jsyv»rma[I.  nr  Jayiiinh,  Kirttiviimuk  Il.'orKirttidov  1.  (IMS- 1077),  Sbilntivannall. 
SKinU  orShinUyA(Ui^),  TaiU  H  or  Taitapa  II.  (10<KI- 1 131).  M^yitrvanna  IIL 
aiai).  MaUikirjoQ  I.  (1132- 1135).  Kirttiil«r  II..  and  Kimdev  (1181  - 120,1)  Sevoral 
other  KAdamba  dadios,  which,  thouj^b  hiAtorictl,  do  not  Ht  with  tfaia  lt«t  are  given 
in  Mr.  Fleet'a  KAnure&c  Dyujdtioa,  ff7-88.  *  3w  above,  pp-  394-39S. 

'  Hie  naae  Ki^iukAd  or  Rubj  fomt,  though  uot  now  known,  evidcotly  marked 
the  QOuatr>- round  Kiauvolal  or  Ruby -city  thai  u  Falt&ila  Kutavolal  or  Pattadakal 
ia  South  Bijipur.  *  The  modem  N'livgal  aboot  t«n  mileii  aonlh-Mal  of  Ron. 

*  Detail*  of  tho  Sindtui  arc  givea  in  th«   Bij&piir  Statistical  Accouat. 

*  Ploei's  KAaarflVK  D/nutiM,  74- 

I  98-61 
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of  tbo  emperors  of  Delhi.'  Between  1295  and  130C  Rumcliaudia 
retrained  unharmed  and  continued  the  overlord  of  the  south,  la 
1306  Al^ud-din,  who  in  1295  had  usurped  the  Delhi  throne,  again 
sent  fin  army  to  the  south  under  bin  geneml  Malik  Kafnr  and  again 
reduced  RArachnndra  to  submission.-  K^mcbandra  died  in  1310  and 
his  son  Shnnkar  was  iil-affectfd  to  Musalmdns.  In  the  same  year 
(1310)  A]4-nd-din's  penerala  Malik  Kdfnr  and  Khwiija  HAji  passed 
south,  laid  waste  the  Hovsala kingdom,  captured  Butlalu  III.  (1S90- 
1310),  and,  after  plundering  his  capital  of  Driirsamudra,  returned  to 
Delhiwith  rich  spoils.^  In  1312  Malik  K4fur  entered  the  Deccanfor 
the  fourth  time,  seized  and  put  Shnnkar  the  Devgiri  king  to  death,  and 
laid  waste  the  Karnutak  and  MahartUhtrafrom  Cheul  in  Koldba  and 
D&bhol  in  RatnAgiiT  in  the  west  as  far  east  as  Mudgal  and  Raichttr 
in  the  Niz&m's  territory.*  Tlie  country  north  of  a  line  passing 
through  BelgauzD  and  thv  meeting  of  the  Krishna  and  Tungbhadxa 
was  brought  completely  under  the  sway  of  the  Delhi  emperor. 
During  Malik  K&fnr's  absence  at  Delhi  Harpdl,  the  aon-in-law  of 
RAmcbandra  of  Devgiri,  stirred  the  Deccan  to  arms  and  restored 
the  former  Devgiri  territories  to  independence.  The  troubles  at 
Delhi  resulting  in  Ala-ud-din's  and  Malik  Kafnr's  assassination 
left  Harp&l  in  undisturbed  possession  of  Devgiri  till  1318.  lo  1316 
the  emperor  Mubdrik  (1317-1321)  marched  into  the  Deccan. 
captured  Harpal,  and  fiayed  him  alive.^  In  1327  the  emperor 
Muhammad  Tughlik  (1325-1351)  subdued  theKarnAtak  even  to  the 
fihore  of  the  sea  of  Uman  that  is  the  Indian  Ocean.*  Of  the  forty 
years  bctwoen  the  first  MusalmAn  invasion  of  the  south  in  1294  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Hindu  kingdom  at  Vijnynnagar  between 
1328  and  1335  no  record  has  been  traced.  It  must  have  been  a  time 
of  trouble  and  disorder,  favourable  to  tho  rise  of  the  petty  robber 
chiefs,  who,  when  tho  central  authority  was  weak  or  broken,  always 
divided  and  harried  the  Kam^tak.  Between  132S  and  1335,  with 
tho  help  of  tho  Shaukaracharya  of  Shringeri  in  West  Maiaar,  two 
brothers,  Hakka  and  Bukka,  established  a  new  city  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tungbhadra  river,  opposite  the  old  city  of  Ancgundi  and 
about  thirty-six  miles  north-west  of  Belari.  The  new  city  waa  first 
called  VidyAnaenr  or  the  City  of  Learning,  andafterwards  ViJRyanagar 
or  the  City  of  Victory.  Of  the  origin  of  the  two  brothers  Hakka 
and  Bukka  accounts  vary.  According  to  one  story  they  belonged 
to  the  Hoysalas  of  Dvarasamudra,  according  to  a  second  they  wero 
of  tho  family  of  the  BanavAsi  Kadambas,  according  to  a  third  they 
were  of  the  Yndav  linOi  and  according  to  a  fourth  they  were 
shepherds  or  Kurubars  the  treasury  guards  of  the  family  of  Varangal 
in  tno  God&vari  dolta  which  wa,s  destroyed  by  the  Afusalm&ns  in  1323. 
M^bav  the  head  of  tho  Shringeri  monast-ery  helped  tho  brothers 
with  money,  choso  for  them  the  site  of  tho  new  city,  and,  in  1335, 
when  the  fortifications  were  completed,  placed  Hakka  on  the  tKroae 
with  the  title  of  Harihaf  RAy  (1335-1350).  The  spread  of  Vijayanagar 


'  '^ngJP''  FfTifhU,  1.  307. 
^  Briftim'  Ferislita.  I.  rt7r.. 
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power  in  the  Karnutak  was  rapid.  In  1342  tho  Arab  ti-aveller  Iba 
BatuUL  fuuiid  Huriub,  that  is  Hariappa,  the  overlord  uf  tbo  chi«r» 
of  the  Kanara  coast.^  Thus,  at  this  time,  Dhi.nv&r  seems  to  bavo 
Ijt'cu  held  by  Vijayanagar.  While  Vijayaua^r  was  building, 
MuUimtuad  TughUtc  (1326-1351),  pletised  with  it^i  central  poaitiou 
and  the  strength  of  its  hilUfort,  vvas  trying  to  make  Devmri,  or  jxa 
he  now  called  it  Duulatabad  the  City  of  Wealth,  the  capital  uf  Indiu. 
He  thrice  forced  the  people  of  Delhi  to  move  to  Daulatabad,  bat  all 
his  efforts  failed.  The  Oeccan  continued  hostile  to  his  rule.  And. 
in  the  troabtes  which  embittered  the  latter  part  of  his  reig^  the 
D<>ccau  uobltts  more  than  once  ruse  in  revolt.  At  last  in  1347» 
u[uier  the  leadorsliip  of  an  AfghAn  named  ZafRr  Kh^u,  afterwards 
known  as  Ald-ud'diu  Hnsan  Gangn,  who  took  tbo  name  Bahmani 
out  of  respect  to  a  Br^bmaa  pati-ou,  tbc  Dcccau  freed  iUuA(  from 
bU  connection  with  Upper  India.  Hasan  moved  his  capital 
from  Daulatabad  about  190  miles  south-east  to  Kulbarga  and  there 
founded  a  dynastj',  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Bahmani  or 
Kulbarga  kings,  ruled  the  Deccau  and  great  part  of  the  Karnitak 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  (1347-  M89). 

About  1351  Alfi-ud-din  Hasan  Gangu  (1347-1358),  the  founder 
of  the  Bahmani  kingdom,  sent  a  lurge  force  into  the  Karn^tak  or 
Kinareae-apeaking  districts,  that  is  the  country  south  of  a  liue  drawn 
hctwoon  Kolhdpnrand  Bidar.  FromtheKftrnataktheBahmaaig^neral 
returned  with  much  Bpoil  in  money  and  jewels,  besides  two  hundred 
elephants  and  one  thousand  female  sinfrors.''  Very  bloody  wai*s 
continued  between  the  Vijayanagar  and  the  Bahmani  kings,  the  record 
uf  which  is  probably  one-sided,  as  Fcrishta  dwells  ou  Musalnidu 
victories  and  passes  over  Musalmun  defeats.  lu  tbo  earlier  wars 
between  Kulbarga  and  Vijayanagar,  it  is  i-ecorded  that  victory 
was  always  followed  by  a  general  shiugbtcr  of  prisouera,  men 
women  and  children.  In  spite  of  their  reverses  the  Vijayanagar 
kings  do  not  seem  to  have  lost  their  hold  on  Dh&rwar  and  its 
neighbourhood,  as,  from  an  inscription  dated  135-1-56  (S.  1276), 
Harihar,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tungbhadra  about  twelve  miles 
iK)uth<oast  of  Kanobonnur,  belonged  to  Bukka  the  second  Vijayanagur 
^ng  (1350-lo79)».  In  13G9,  Muhammiwl  Shah  Bahmani  (1353- 
"175)  defeated  Bukka,  king  of  Vijayanagar,  and  continued  for  three 
aontba  to  massacre  the  people  of  the  Vijayanagar  territory* 
Muhammad  Was  more  successful  than  his  predecessors  in  reducing 
the  Karuafak  chiefs  and  landlords.  Ho  wrested  from  them  much 
of  the  accumulated  riches  of  seven  hundred  years,*  and  so  reduced 
the  population  that  aocording  to  Ferishta  the  Vijayanagar  districts  did 
not  recover  for  several  ages*  Tbc  scene  of  these  indiscriminate 
mwsacros  was  the  Rdtchur-Do&b  outside  Dharwdr  limits,  though  Lho 
east  of  the  district  can  hardly  have  escaped. 

The  weakeningof  Vijayanagar  powerand  the  cruelty  of  the  Musalman 
invaders  forced  large  numbers  of  the  people  into  outlawry.    'Jliey 
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{oruiediuto  taru^  bands  of  brignnds^  aud  duringMuhamniad's  reign  aft 
many  as  eight  tnuuBand  beads  uru  mud  to  bavo  beeu  sent  to  Knlbarg* 
and  piled  near  the  city  gates.'  Mnhamtnad  8h4b's  successor 
Muj^hid  Shdh  (1375  -  137H)  demanded  from  ViiayanagBr  the  fort 
of  Bankapur,  about  thirty-six  miloa  south  of  Dh&rwar,  together 
with  other  places  between  the  Krishna  and  the  Tuugbhadra,  a 
country  which  Ferishta  describes  as  full  of  fastnesses  and  woods.^ 
Bukka  refused  and  in  the  war  which  fcllowed  was  driven  through 
the  forests  to  Capo  Rdma«  tu  Goa.  Then  fortune  changed ;  Bukka 
regained  what  he  had  lost,  and  forced  the  Musa1man«  oat  of  the 
territories  to  the  south  of  the  Krishna.  An  inscription  dated 
1379-80  at  Dambal  in  Gadag  shows  that  at  that  time  Haribar  11. 
^1379- 1401)  of  Vijayanagar  held  Gada^.*  The  success  of  the 
Yijayauagai- chief  was  apparently  decisive^as  the  Musalman  hiiitoriazid 
record  about  twenty  years  of  peace  during  the  reigns  of  M&boiud 
Shah  Bahmani  (1378-1397),  Gheiils-ud-din  (1397),  and  Shams-ud- 
din  (1397),  from  1378  to  1397.  This  period  of  peace  was  followed 
by  a  devastation  as  complete  as  that  caused  by  the  fiercest 
Mosalnidn  invasion.  The  great  Durga  Devi  famine  began  in  1396 
and  last^id  twelve  years.  Whole  districts  were  emptied  of  their 
people,  aud  the  hill  forts  and  strong  places  previously  held  by  the 
Muhammadans  fell  into  the  hands  of  petty  chiefs  and  loaders  of 
bandits.*  A  isoooud  inscription  of  Uarihar  II.>  dated  1399  -  HOO 
(S.  1821),  is  at  Makanivalli  in  Hangal.^ 

War  between  the  Bahmani  and  vijayanagar  kings  again  broke 
out  in  131)8.  In  1406  Fnm  Shdh  Balimani  (1397- 1422),  halting 
near  Vijayanagar,  detached  Mir  Fazl  Ulla  Anja  with  the  BerAr 
division  to  lay  siege  to  Bankdpur  the  most  important  fortress  in  the 
Karndtak.  Mir  Fasl  Ulla  succeeded  in  taking  the  fortress.  He 
committed  the  government  of  the  fort  and  of  its  valuable  dopendenoiea 
to  Mia  Saddon,  and  himself  returned  to  the  royal  camp.  In 
the  treaty  which  followed  Dev  Raya  (1401-1451)  of  Vijayanagar 
agreed  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Feroz  Shdh  Bahma&i^ 
and,  to  prevent  further  disputes,  to  code  the  fort  of  Baukdpnr 
as  the  mamage  portion  of  the  Vijayanagar  prinoess."  The  peace 
between  the  rival  kingdomu  did  not  last  long.  In  1417  they  were 
again  at  war.  And  in  1423,  Ahmad  ShAh  Bahmani  (1422-1436), 
the  successor  of  FeroK  Shah,  overran  the  Vijayanagar  country,  and 
pnt  to  death  men  women  and  children  without  mercy.  Whenever 
the  number  of  the  slain  amounted  to  twenty  thousand,  Ahmad 
Shah  halted  three  days  and  made  a  festival  He  also  broke  doim 
Hindu  temples  and  destroyetl  Br&hman  colleges.'  Still,  in  spite  of 
these  succosaos,  the  MusaLm&na  bad  no  firm  hold  of  the  country  south 
of  the  Krishna,  1423  and  1425  were  years  of  drought  and 
famine.^ 

In  1443^  hearing  that  Dev  R^ya  of  Vijayanagar  had  sent  his  son 
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to  besiege  Bunkupur,  Abuuul  Shiih  B^hmani  duspuLcItcd  Malik-ul- 
Tujiir  with  the  Daulatabad  divisiou  to  oppose  him,  and  the 
Vijayanagar  troops  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege.^  In  MS*, 
Navalguud,  about  twenty  miles  north-etLKt  of  Dh&rw^r,  which  is 
mentioned  a«  the  head -quarters  of  a  nirkdr  or  province,  was  the  scene 
of  an  attempted  revolt.  JelAl  Khdu  the  governor  o£  the  province 
ttud  brother-in>lnw  of  AlA-ud-diu  Bahmaui  II.  (1435-  1457),  taking 
advaDtas^o  of  the  king's  illaess^  seized  a  large  tract  of  country 
round  Navalgund  which  he  gave  in  charge  to  his  sou  Shikandar 
KhAn.  In  spite  of  his  illness  Ala-ud-din  marched  against  the 
rebels  who  Hed  before  him.  Shikandar  Khdu  induced  Sulb^u  Mahmud 
Khiiji  of  Afiilwa  aud  the  ruler  of  Kh^odesh  to  enter  the  Dcccan 
with  a  large  army.  Against  this  force  Ald-ud-diu  marched  in 
person,  but  before  the  armies  met  Shikandar's  allies  withdrew  as 
they  had  moved  on  the  assuraucc  that  Alfl-ud-din  was  dead.  With 
two  thousand  Afghins  aud  Hajputa  Shikandar  fled  to  Navalgund. 
Khw&ja  M&hmud  Gawau  pun^ued  him,  besieged  Bankapur,  and 
on  a  promise  of  pardon  persuaded  him  to  surrender.  On  going  to 
court  be  was  rocoired  into  favour,  and  in  1455  Navalgund  was 
restored  to  him.  lu  14o7,  on  the  accession  of  the  new  king 
Hamiyun  Shah  (1457-1461),  disappointed  at  not  receiving  the 
g-overnment  of  TuiUngana,  Shikandar  and  his  father  began  to  raise 
troops  at  Navalgund,  and  defeated  KhAn  JohiiU  the  governor  of 
Berar  who  was  sent  against  them.  After  Khan  Jehu's  defeat  the 
king  marche<l  agitiust  the  rebels,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them 
to  submit.  But  Shikandar  Kfa&n,  relying  on  the  attachment  and 
bravery  of  his  troops,  with  eight  thousand  Deccania  aud  Rajputs 
marched  out  to  offer  battle,  and  by  night  surprised  the  king's  camp 
w  i  th  success.  In  consideration  of  their  close  relationship  and  former 
friendship  the  king  sent  Shikandar  word  that  iu  spite  of  his  crime 
iu  appearing  in  arms  against  his  sovereign,  if  he  would  sui'render, 
he  would  grant  him  a  free  pardon  and  confer  on  him  an  estate 
in  Daulatabad.  To  this  Shikand-ir  Khin  returned  an  insolent 
answer.  Humayun  ordered  the  line  to  attack,  and  Sbikandai* 
repeatedly  repulsed  the  vigorous  charges  of  the  royal  army.  The 
action  remained  uncertain,  till  MAhmud  Gawdn  with  the  Bijdpui* 
division  and  KhwAja  Jehan  Turk  with  the  army  of  Tailangatia  at 
the  same  time  charged  Shikandar's  right  and  left  wings  and  the 
rebels  begJin  to  give  way.  The  king,  observing  their  confusion, 
supported  the  attack  from  the  centre  with  five  hundred  bowmen 
and  five  hundred  spearmen,  at  the  head  of  whom,  mounted  on  an 
elephant,  he  charged  the  enemy.  His  advance  was  so  stoutly 
opposed  that  the  king  found  himself  nearly  deserted  by  his  followers 
who  retreated  in  confusion,  while  Shikandar  Khdn  headed  an  attack 
uo  the  king.  As  Shikandar  drew  near,  the  elephant  on  which 
HamayuQ  was  mounted  seized  him  with  his  tnmk,  dragged  him 
from  his  horse,  and  dashed  him  on  the  ground.  His  followers 
unable  to  check  themselves,  in  their  oharge  rode  over  him  and 
crushed  him  to  death.     On  the  loss  of  their  leader  the  rebel  ai-my 
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tied  \  and  the  king,  rallying  his  troops,  pursued  the  fugitives  with 
great  slaughter.  Navalgnnd,  to  which  Shifcandar's  father  hiul 
retired,  was  hesieged.  At  the  end  of  a  week  Jelal  KUila  submitted. 
Uis  Hie  was  spared,  but  he  ended  his  days  in  close  conBneiiient' 
About  this  time,  perhaps  io  the  troubles  which  accompaniod 
Shikaudur  Khiu's  revolt,  Yiiayanagar  succeeded  in  regainiog 
Bank^ur.^  lu  1+70  Mdhmua  Gawiin,  who  held  tho  office  of 
prime  miaistcr  aa  well  as  the  government  of  Bij^pur,  attacked  the 
seaboard  territories  of  the  Vijayanagar  king  and  took  Goa.  Iii 
1472,  at  the  instigation  o£  the  Vijayanagar  kiug,  the  Hindu  chief 
of  Bank^pnr  and  Virkatu  R^y  Rfljaof  Belganm  sent  ti-oopato  retake 
Goa.^  The  attempt  failed,  and,  in  retaliation,  the  Musalroi&iu 
besieged  and  took  the  fort  of  Belgauih.  In  1472  and  1473  no 
rain  fell,  and  no  grain  was  sown ;  many  died  and  many  left  the 
country.  In  tho  third  year,  when  rain  fell,  scarcely  any  farmers 
i*emained  to  till  the  land.* 

The  capture  of  Belganm  and  its  dependencies  brought  tho  whole 
of  the  Bombay  Karndtak,  except  the  southern  portion  of  DhArwir, 
under  Musalman  rule.  But  the  ascendancy  of  the  Bahmanis  was 
now  at  an  end.  In  1489,  Yusuf  Adil  Sbiih,  one  of  the  leading 
nobles  of  Mdhmud  ShAh  Bahmaui  II. *s  court,  declared  himself 
in  dependent  and  seized  Bijdpur  and  all  tho  Bahmani  possessions 
in  Dhilrwar.  About  ten  years  before  the  establishment  of  BijApur 
power  (1479),  perhaps  from  the  want  of  success  of  the  last  of  its 
members,  MallikArjuna  (1451  -1405)  and  Virnpdksha  (1465-1479)  the 
first  dynasty  of  Vijayanagar  kings  came  to  an  end,  Xorsingh,  who 
according  to  uue  account  wsis  the  slave  of  the  last  king  Virnp^k&ha, 
ocGOi'diug  to  a  second  account  was  a  chief  of  Tailingana,  and 
according  to  a  third  account  was  of  a  Tulav  or  Sontb  KAnara 
family,  established  himself  at  Vijayanagar.  In  1508,  Narsiogh  of 
Vijayanagar  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Krishna  RAya,  a  most 
snccessfuf  and  longlived  king,  who  continued  to  rule  probably 
till  1534,  Krishna  seems  to  have  owed  much  of  his  succrtsa  to 
the  friendship  of  tho  Portuguese,  who,  arriving  on  the  Malabar 
coast  in  149S,  waged  a  naval  war  on  Arabs,  Turks,  and  all  Musalmtin 
traders.  Theii"  rivalry  with  Bijipur  induced  them  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  Vijaj'anagar  whom  they  supplied  with 
ammunition,  horsus,  and  artillerymen.  In  I5!0,  Yusuf  Adil  ShaU» 
the  founder  of  the  BijApur  dynasty,  died.  Acting  under  the  advice 
of  their  Hindu  ally  the  chief  of  HonAvar  in  North  K&aaru,  tho 
Portuguese  suddenly  attacked  Goa  and  took  it  with  little  trouble. 
It  was  recovered  by  BijApur  in  May  of  the  same  year,  but  before  tho 
dose  of  1510  (Xovemoer  2'iLh)  was  again  taken  and  peiinanentlf 
held  by  the  Portuguese.^  The  success  of  tho  Portuguese  was  moat 
welcome  to  many  of  the  Hindu  chiefs.  In  1512  an  embassy  came  to 
Dalboquorquofi-om  Vongilpur,  that  is  Bankapur,  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  success  at  Goo.      The  ambassadors  brought  sixty  beautifally 
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tln^Bseil  Itoi'scH  auil  asked  that  tlioy  might  have  the  maQa^ment 
of  Llie  lands  of  Qoa  and  that  they  might  have  300  horses  a  year. 
Dalboquerqno  gave  them  the  horses,  becanse  their  chief  was  a 
useful  ally  au  bis  land  was  a  veritable  and  safe  road  to  Vijayauagar, 
and  as  bis  people  were  skilful  saddlcmakers.^  About  J520 
Krishna  Rjlya  completely  defeated  Ism&il  Adil  Shah  (liJlO-153'1-)  mid 
restored  the  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar  to  its  former  limits.^  The 
nbsence  of  any  MusaUnan  successes  for  several  years  after  Krishna 
Raya's  victory  may  be  gathered  from  Ferishta's  narrative,  which 
passes  in  silence  over  the  sixteen  years  between  1520  and  1535. 
Among  the  people  of  Dh^rwdr  the  rule  of  Krishna  Rayu  and  his 
brother  Achyata  R&ya,  for  the  two  names  always  go  together,  is 
remembered  as  a  time  of  happiness  and  ideal  govornment.  Thougb, 
as  the  best  known  members  of  the  dynasty,  Krishna  and  Achyuta 
have  probably  gained  a  traditional  credit  for  works  which  wore 
not  theirs,  the  brothers  seem  to  have  had  a  great  share  in 
constructing  the  system  of  water  works  for  which  Dharwar  end  the 
neighbouring  country  are  famous.  They  also  seem  rightly  to  have 
the  credic  of  introducing  the  Ilni  Rckha  Mar  survey  which  formed 
the  basis  of  all  later  revenue  settlements.'  The  only  one  of 
Krishna  Baya'a  inscriptions  found  in  DhArwar  is  a  coppor-plate 
grant  dated  1512-13  (S.  1434),  giving  over  the  village  of  Tirmalapura 
to  Timmanaya  the  son  of  Ghatika-Narsiugh  the  astrologer  of 
Rattehalli  and  Kod.* 

Aiterthe  death  of  Krishna  Rdya  which  probably  happened  in  1534, 
Achyuta  R&ya  seems  to  have  gone  on  reigning  till  1542.  Three 
ioscriptions  of  Achyuta  R&yn  have  been  found  within  DhArwir  limits, 
twoatGadag,  audoneat  Annigeri.  All  »ro  dated  1538-39  (S.  1460). 
After  Achyuta  Rdya's  death,  though  he  kept  representatives  of  the 
old  family  as  the  nominal  heads  of  the  state,  the  real  control  was 
Heized  by  Rdm  H&ja,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Krishna 
Rjya's  minister.  Ram  RAja  was  an  able  and  a  vigorons  rnler.  In 
1547  he  made  a  treaty  with  Dom  Jo&o  de  Castro  the  Portngnese 
viceroy,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  trade  and  of  resisting  the 
power  of  Bijdpur.     In  this  treaty  HablJ  or  Obeli  is  mentioned  as  a 
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'  Rice's  MvHuire,  1.230.  Uf  this  frreat  victory  the Portagueae  hiBtorian  Faria-y-SoQEa 
(Kerr's  Voja>;tt8,  VI.  170),  probuWy  from  Vijkyuiagki  wurccB,  givo»  tha  following 
•ieUits;  In  la'JO,  Ki-ishiiA  tfAya,  kingof  VijayiuugftT,  coUectal  »:>,000  burse,  730,1100 
foot,  Aocl  dS6  elcphuita  with  12,000  water-carncm  and  30,000  danchig-girli,  to 
recover  the  creat  caatle  of  Rachol,  that  is  RAichnr,  which  Biidpar  had  taken  from 
him.  Adil  ShJJi  came  to  relieve  RAichur,  but  wa«  defeated  ana  forced  to  flvi  forty 
Portngoeae  in  his  army  fighting  w-ith  grpat  valour.  Rrisboa  RAya  prcftwd  tlie  atege 
tint  with  no  aacee«s,  till  Christopher  ^o  Fiqnonxto  and  twenty  Portuguese  came  with 
h-^-raea.  Fi^afcredo  aakod  the  king  if  be  might  attempt  toauault  th«  fort.  Krishna 
fUymagTReal,  and,  theftemnd  iiSMiult  being  w«tl  hacked  by  the  Vijayanagar  trotipe, was 
■DOoesefuL  Soon  aftur  Adil  8hih  sent  an  einliaMy  to  Krishna  lUya,  aakine  for  the 
fWtorntionofpriaoDereaDd  plunder.  RrishDaRdyaagreedonoondition  that  Adil  Shdh 
would  acknowledge  bis  supreme  authority  a«  emperor  of  Kmnira  and  come  to  kiu  hii 
foot.  This  degrading  condition  was  accepted  but  its  performuQce  was  delayed. 
MaaDwhilo  Ray  doMolo,  who  uouimaudcd  in  Goo,  taking  advantage  of  the  decline  of 
3ijiptir  power,  took  part  of  the  c<itiutry  near  the  iale  of  Goa. 
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place  oE  trade  in  saltpetre  nnd  iron  for  the  Bijipnr  country.^  Though 
able  and  successful,  RAm  RAja  was  so  overbearintr  to  hie  MuaalmAn 
neigtbours  that  the  four  Musalmia  powers,  BijApur  GoUonda 
Ahmadnaf^r  and  Bidar,  joined  in  n  league  against  him.  In  1565. 
at  the  great  battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  eiR-hteen 
miles  south  of  Tilikoti  in  the  Maddebih&l  sub-division  of  Bijipar, 
R^m  R^ja  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  Yijayanagar  taken  and 
sacked.*  Jealousy  between  Ahmadnagrar  and  Bijipur,  the  two 
leading  Musalmdn  powers,  prevented  the  transfer  of  the  Viiayanagar 
territories  to  Musalraan  rule.  R&m  Raja'a  brother  was  allowed  to 
hold  much  of  the  Kamatak  and  for  some  time  many  Vijayanasrar 
feudatories  maintained  their  independence.'  In  1670  the  feeling 
of  rivalry  between  Ahmadnagar  and  Bijipur  grew  leas  keeo. 
With  the  Kalikat  chief  they  formed  a  great  alliance  against  the 
Portuguese,  and  agreed  that  if  successful  Ahmadnagar  should  keep 
the  north  Portuguese  possessions  and  BijApnr  overrun  the  south. 
The  splendid  courage  of  the  Portuguese  defenders  of  Chenl  and 
Goa  defeated  the  efforts  both  of  the  Ahmadnagar  and  of  the 
BijSpur  armies.*  Still  the  alliauco  led  to  a  more  friendly  feeling 
between  Ahmadni^^r  and  Bijapur,  and  in  1573  AH  Adil  Shah 
(1567-1579)  the  Bij&pur  king  was  able  to  arrange  that  while 
Ahmadnagar  spread  its  power  northwards,  he  should  be  left  free  to 
conquer  the  Kamdtak.  In  1573  he  marched  against  Dh&rwir,  oneof 
the  strongest  forts  in  the  Karndtak,  which  was  held  by  an  otiicer  of  the 
late  Rdm  Riija  who  had  assumed  independence.  The  fort  fell  after 
a  siege  of  six  mouths  and  the  surrounding  country  was  annexed  to 
Biidpur.*^  The  Bijdpur  king  next  marched  against  Bank&pnr,  the 
capital  of  VeUpa  K4ya,  formerly  a  servant  of  the  Vi j ay aaagar  kings, 
but  now  independent.  After  vain  appeals  for  help  to  Venkat^ry 
the  brother  of  his  former  master,  Velapa  Riiya  defended  himself 
with  such  vigour  that  ho  nearly  forced  the  Bijapur  troops  to  raise 
the  siege.  The  Musalm&ns  were  specially^  annoyed  by  night 
attacks  from  the  KamStak  infantry,  who,  valuing  their  lives  but  little, 
entered  the  tents  at  night  naked  and  covered  with  oil  and  stabbed 
the  Musalm&n  soldiers  in  their  sleep.  This  novel  form  of  attack 
caused  a  panic  among  the  Mnsalmdns  and  their  sufferings  were 
increased  by  the  activity  of  the  enemy  in  cutting  off  their  snppUes. 
But  in  Mustapha  Khiin  the  Bijdpur  army  had  a  good  commander. 
With  the  help  of  his  Bergi,  that  is  apparently  Badagi  or  northern 
that  is  MarAtha-Telugu  cavalry,  he  reopened  his  lines  of 
communication,  and  by  placing  a  strong  guard  of  sentries  round 
the  camp  checked  the  night  attacks.  The  siege  was  pressed,  and 
after  a  year  and  three  months  the  Musalmins  were  rewarded  by  the 
surrender  of  BankApur.*  The  Bijdpur  king  ordered  a  superb 
temple  within  the  fort  to  be  destroyed,  and  himsolf  laid  the  fiiat 
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stono  of  a  mosque  which  was  builbupon  the  foundation.  Many  to^vna 
and  districts  wuro  conferr&d  upon  Mustupba  Khdn,  and  till  bis 
assassinutiou  in  Dauk&pur  in  1570  the  whole  of  llie  conquered 
ooantry  remninod  undoi*  his  mftnaf^eraent.*  According  to  Hindu 
accounts  the  power  of  the  Vijayanagar  kings  continued  at  least  in 
natno  till  1584.  Though  in  1593  the  Hindus  for  a  time  regained 
Bankiipur/  1575,  the  year  of  the  fall  of  Baukdpur,  may  be  ta^en  as 
the  date  when  DhfirwAr  came  under  BijiSpnr  rule.  It  continued 
under  their  sway  for  about  a  hundred  years,  till  the  capture  of 
Bijapur  by  the  Emperor  Aorangzeb  in  1080.  Of  these  buodred 
years  almost  no  details  are  recorded.  But  compared  with  the 
ten  years  of  no-government  before  it  began  and  the  hundred  and 
twenty  year.s  of  misrule  after  it  ended,  the  Bijapur  rule  scorns  to 
have  been  a  time  of  fair  government  and  of  prosperity.  In  the 
latter  part  of  tho  seventconth  century,  before  Bijapur  was 
■weakened  by  the  attacks  of  Shivaji,  DhArwAr  seems  tohavu  been  full 
of  villages  of  weavers  and  llubii  to  have  been  a  place  of  ranch  wealth 
and  of  great  trade.  In  1G73,  while  ravaging  Bijapur  territory,  a 
Maratha  army  nuder  Auaji  Dattu  plundered  the  rich  mercantile  towu 
of  Hubli;  the  centre  of  a  number  of  manufacturing  villages.  The 
booty  exceeded  any  previous  Maratha  plunder.  Merchants  of  all 
nations  were  pillaged ;  and  tho  BijApur  troops,  which  had  been 
stationed  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  destroyed  any  ])roperty  which 
the  Mar4th^  had  left.  The  English  factory  at  Karwar,  which  was 
said  to  have  employed  50,000  weavers  in  the  DhfirwAr  villages, 
bad  a  broker  at  Ilubli  to  sell  all  kinds  of  imports  and  gather  the 
cloth  intended  for  England.  The  Hubli  factory  was  plundered,  and, 
according  to  English  account,  goods  were  lost  worth  about  .£2773 
(7891  pngodaa).  The  English  claimed  compensation,  but  Shivfiji 
declared  that,  except  some  petty  damage  represented  by  him  at  about 
£70  (200  P».)j  his  troops  had  done  them  no  harm.*  In  1674 
Sbiv&ji  fortified  Nargund  thirty  miles  north  of  DhArwar,  and  took 
Dharwar,*  About  the  eame  time  (1673)  Abdul  Karim  Khdn,  tho 
ancestor  of  tho  present  Nawab  of  SAvanur,  on  behalf  of  Bijdpnr,  was 
appointed  chief  captain  against  the  MarAthjis  and  governor  of  the 
province  or  narkar  of  Bankdpur,  which,  under  Bijipur.  included 
sixteen  districts  or  par gana»,  the  chief  amongthem  being  Nasrabad 
or  Dhfirwir  and  Gadag.*  In  1685,  Sultdn  MuAzzim,  AurangKeb'a 
son,  marched  in  the  name  of  the  Delhi  emperor  to  regain  the  south- 
west portions  of  the  BijApur  kingdom  which  Shivaji  had  overrun. 
Ho  took  Hubli  and  Dhiirwir,  a  place  of  respectability  and  strength, 
and  placed  garrisons  in  them.  But  in  spito  of  this  success  he  had  to 
withdraw  towards  Ahmadnagar,  as  his  army  was  greatly  reduced  by 
famine  and  pestilence.*'  In  ('1686,  15th  October),  on  the  capture  of 
Bijdpur  by  Aurangzob,  the  rest  of  the  Bijfipar  territories  in  Dharwar 
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passed  to  the  Mogbals.  The  Mogltal  teuure  of  the  conutry  wM 
purtily  niilit4iry  and  did  DOt  last  long.  Abdul  Kihuf  Khan,  sou  o! 
Abdul  Kariiu  KbAu,  the  Bij&pur  governor  of  Bauk&pur,  entei-ed  tbr 
emperor's  service  aud  received  a  large  Hhare  of  the  Bombay 
Kam&luk.  Abdul  Rdhuf  at  tirst  made  UIh  head -(quarters  at  Bnnk^pur^ 
but  he  afterwards  moved  to  SAvanur  about  six  utiles  to  the  north-eaut 
He  left  the  reventie  niaiiHgenient  of  his  territories  to  the  hereditarv 
Hindu  officers,  of  whom  the  chief  wei-o  the  denais  of  NnvalgHtia, 
Shirbatti,  HAvanur,  aud  Uauibal.'  The  death  of  Auran>f7.el)  in  1707 
led  to  the  establislinicnt  of  two  filaratha  priucipalities  under  two  of 
Shivaji'a  grandsous,  S^t&ra  under  Sh^u  and  Kolhapur  under 
Sambhaji.  In  1719  through  the  influence  of  the  Syeds  who  deposed 
the  Kmperor  Ferokshir  (1713- 1719)  ShAhu  received  three  imperial 
granta  for  the  chauih  or  one-fourth  and  the  aardeshnufiki  or  one- tenth 
of  the  revenues  of  the  six  Deccan  provinces,  among  them  BiJApnr 
which  included  DhAnviir.  The  third  grtmt  wa-s  the  itranij  or  home' 
rule  of  sixteen  difitrictR.  the  only  one  of  which  within  Dhiirwar  limita 
was  Oadag.^  After  this  groat  cession  of  territory  Katesing  Bbonsle, 
RAja  of  Akalkot  about  twenty-three  miles  south-east  of  ShotApur, 
was  appointed  to  collect  the  tribute  and  revenue  due  from  the 
Karu&tak.  In  1723  tho  Nizilm  was  created  viceroy  of  the  Deccau 
njid  assumed  independence.  \n  Uiose  parts  uf  the  Bombay 
Karn&tak  which  wert?  not  included  in  the  Marfilha  home-mlo  or 
8va%-dj,  or  had  not  been  wholly  ceded  in  grant,  the  Nizdm  divided 
the  revenue  vrith  the  Maruthds.  Aa  viceroy  of  the  Deecau  he 
interfered  to  suppress  disturbances  in  the  Bijapur  KnrnAtnk,  and 
appointed  a  new  governor  or  ttuhheddr  to  that  district.''  Though 
Sh4hu  had  received  the  imperial  grant  of  a  large  share  of  tiw 
Karuatak,  aud  though  his  claims  to  levy  a  fourth  and  &  tenth  of 
the  revenues  of  all  lands  formerly  held  by  the  Mogbals  had  been 
admitted,  so  great  was  tbe  local  power  of  the  cbiefs  of  Kolhapur 
and  Sivanur  that  Fatesing  Bhonsle,  the  Mar^tha  general,  scarcely 
ventured  to  cross  the  Krishna.  In  1726,  on  tbe  pretext  of 
levying  his  one-fourth  and  one-tenth  shares  of  (he  revenue, 
Peshwu  Bdjirav  (1720-1740),  with  a  large  array  under  Fatesing 
Bhonsle,  marched  into  the  Karndtak.  They  plundered  as  far  as 
Sering^patam,  but  made  no  attempt  to  establish  their  power.^  In 
1730,  under  a  treaty  between  the  chiefs  of  Slttjira  and  Kolhdpnr, 
though  Sh^hu  and  the  I'eshwa  continued  to  exercise  sovereignty 
over  it  except  some  forts,  the  country  between  the  Krishna  and  the 
n^nngbhadra  was  a-snigned  to  Kolhiipur.  During  these  changes  the 
S&vanur  Xawab,  who,  though  no  longer  dependent  on  tbe  Mogbals, 
was  subordinate  to  the  Nizfim,  acquired  so  large  a  territory  that  in 
J  746  he  ventured  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  fanner  of  the  Maritha 
dues  from  the  country  between  the  Krishna  and  the  Tungbhadra. 
This  brought  on  him  a  Mnrdtha  invasion  against  which  he  was 
nnable  to  cope.  In  1747  he  had  to  agree  to  a  treaty  by  which  he 
yielded  to  the  Peshwa  the  whole  of  the  present  sub-divisions  of 
Dharw^r,  Navalgund,  and  Gadag,  and  par^s  of  Kdnebennur  aiKl 
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Kod.  He  was  nllowo*!  to  keep  Hnbli,  Hankapur,  Hanpul,  luid  other 
i&lhcls  tojzfpther  with  bis  family  possession  the  fort  of  Bankapur.' 
t  i«  Hoabtful  whether  the  terms  of  this  treaty  mere  fuJIy  carried 
'ut.  In  1755,  while  Peshwa  BAIaji's  army  was  encamped  on  the 
north  bftDk  of  tho  Krishna  on  its  march  to  the  South  Karnatak,  an 
officer  of  tho  Peshwa,  formerly  in  M.  Bussy's  service,  deserted  the 
Peshwa  und  joinod  Abdtit  Hiikim  Kbiiu  the  Nawdb  of  Siivauur, 
who  had  about  this  time  thrown  off  his  alliigiance  to  the  Nizdm. 
The  Peshwa  demanded  the  deserter's  surreuder,  uud  as  the 
Nawab  refused  to  give  him  up,  the  MarAtha  army  crossed  the 
Krishna,andnttju:kedSaVHnur.  The  prime  minister  oF  Haidarabad, 
whowai^arihistimoinloa^o  with  the  Peshwa,  obsGrvingRoformidablo 
an  advance  of  Marritha  troops,  gathered  an  army  of  observation. 
The  PtMhwa  sent  agents  to  declare  tliat  he  had  no  intention  to  make 
war  on  the  Ni/nm,  that  tho'object  of  his  advance  was  to  reduce  the 
NawAb  of  Saviinur  their  common  enemy  whose  power,  he  said,  was 
formidable  both  to  the  NizAm  and  to  tho  MarAtbas,  and  if  not 
rniabed  would  spread  over  the  whole  KaruAtak."  Accordingly  a 
force  from  Haidarabad  Joineil  tho  Murathits,  and,  under  Bussy*a 
ilirBciions,  the  artillery  opened  so  bca\-y  a  tire  on  Savanur  that 
after  a  siege  of  three  months  the  Nawab  was  obliged  to  yield.*  To 
secure  tho  withdmwal  of  the  Marfttha  troops^  the  Nawab,  in  addition 
to  a  large  cash  payment,  to  raise  which  he  was  forced  to  pledge 
Biinkapur  fort  to  Holkar,  was  comnolled  to  cede  eleven  more 
dtstriotfi,  among  them  Htibti  and  Misrikota.  In  I'eturn  he  received 
some  districts  in  Hdnebenuur  and  tho  sub-division  of  Parasgad  in 
Bel^um.  The  Peshwa  seems  uot  to  have  taken  the  newly  acquired 
territory  under  his  direct  management,  but  to  have  left  most  of  it 
to  the  locsal  demiit  whom  be  made  responsible  for  tlie  revenue.* 

In  17G2  Haidar  Ali  deposed  tho  Hindu  king  of  Maisur  and 
Dgurpctl  the  aule  authority.  By  17G3  Haidar's  conquests  had 
tipread  far  north  of  the  Tungbliadm.  The  friendship  of  Savanur 
became  uf  importa.nce  to  Haidar,  and,  through  his  general  Fazl 
l/ltah,  he  suggested  to  the  Savanur  chief  Abdul  Hakim  Khan  the 
.'idvautagea  of  an  alliance.  Next  year  (170-4),  as  the  RAvunur  chief 
rt'fijs(xl  to  sepfirntc  from  tho  MuruthiLs,  Haidar  marched  against 
>5Avanur,  and,  afUfrsnitieresistauce.  reduced  the NawAb  to  submission, 
while  Fazl  Ulliih  Khan  took  Dharwar  and  overran  tho  country  as 
far  north  as  tho  Krishna.^  lu  Poona  great  preparations  wei*e  made 
to  repel  Haidar's  invasion.  An  army  under  Peshwa  Madhavifio 
(1702-1773)  marched  towards  tho  Krishna.  GopAli-ao  Patvardhan, 
who  wiis  seut  in  advance,  crossed  the  Krishna  but  was  defeatod  l)y 
Tazl  LUbih.  In  May  170i,  when  tho  Peshwa  approached  with  an 
army  of  30,1)00  horse  and  as  many  fout,  FhzI  Ullab,  leaving  a  strong 
garrison  in  Dliirwirj  fell  back  on  Haidar's  army,  whichj  quitting  its 
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In  1779»a6  tliu  Pooua  miaUters  wore  ftnxioos  to  sucure  his  aid 
JQ  driving  tlic  Knglisb  out  uf  India,  Uaidar's  rigbl  to  tho  M&rathii 
bcri'itoric3  south  uf  tbo  Ki-isima,  was  iidinitted  on  payment  uf  a  yearly 
sum  of  £110,UUO(  lis.  11,00,000)  to  rt-prcsout  tho  Munilha  share  of 
the  revenuo.  Afterwards,  when  the  war  with  the  English  was  nearly 
over  and  when  tho  treaty  oi  Salbni  (1782)  wjia  in  progress,  Nauu 
Phaduavie,  the  Pcsbwa's  minister  at  Pooiia,  tried  to  persuade 
Haidar  to  restore  tho  territory  north  of  the  Tnugbhadra,  threatening, 
if  lliidiir  refused,  to  join  tho  English  iu  attockiug  Maisur.  Bat 
the  rivalry  l>ctwocu  Nana  and  Mah^diiji  Sindia  and  the  death  of 
Huidar  in  17^2  prevented  Nana  fmrn  gaining  his  objeeit.*  After 
Haidar's  death,  Xiina  Phadnavi-s  called  on  Tipu  to  make  good  the 
arrears  of  tribute.  Tipu  acknowledged  that  tribute  was  doe,  bat 
evaded  paying  it.-  A  conference  was  aiTangod  between  NAna  and 
the  Niaam  to  form  plans  for  recovering  the  territory  to  tho  south 
of  the  Krishna.  But  they  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  and  Tipu 
remained  iu  poa,session.  The  SAvnnnr  NawAb,  who  after  Haidar's 
death  (1782)  had  gone  over  to  the  Marathiis,  incurrcd  Tipus  wrath, 
who  drove  his  family  out  and  foreod  him  to  take  refngo  at  Poona.' 
la  1785,  by  demanding  a  higher  tribute,  Tipu  estrangetl  Venkatrao, 
the  chief  of  Nargund  who  bad  been  his  tributary  since  1778.  As  by 
himself  he  was  unable  to  withstand  Tipu,  Venkatriio  sought  the  help 
of  the  Bombay  Government,  and,  as  they  were  unable  to  assist  him, 
he  turned  to  the  coort  of  Poona.  When  Tipu  pressed  Venkatriio, 
NdnaPhadnavia  interfei*ed.  He  declared  that  Tipu  luul  no  right  tu 
exact  mora  than  the  former  tribute,  that  landholders  on  the  transfer 
of  districts  were  liable  to  no  additional  payments,  and  that  tbo 
righta  of  Brahman  landholders  except  when  guilty  of  treason  wore 
always  respected.  Tijju  replied  by  seudiiig  two  bodii;s  of  troops  lo 
demand  more  tribute  than  the  Nargund  chief  could  pay,  aud  so 
give  him  a  pretext  for  reducing  the  fort.  In  March  1785,  when 
news  reached  Poena  that  the  siege  of  Nargund  was  begun,  a  body 
of  Marathiis  was  scut  from  Poona  to  relieve  Vonkatrao.  Beforei 
the  Poona  detachment  arrived,  want  of  water  had  forced  tho  Maisur 
troops  to  raise  the  siege.  Tboy  were  still  in  tho  neighbourhood,  and 
after  some  skirmishing  compellml  the  Mar^thas  to  retire,  took  the  fort 
of  R^mdurg  about  scveuteeu  miles  north  of  Nargund,  and  resDme<l 
the  siege  of  Nargund.  On  Tipu's  assurance  that  only  the  regular 
tribute  would  be  exacted,  tho  Maratha  army  recrosaed  the  Krishna. 
The  siege  was  pressed  with  redoubled  vigour,  and,  on  the  strength  of 
terms  promised  by  Tipu,  the  Nargund  chief  capitulateti.  In  snito  of 
Tipn's  promises,  when  the  fort  was  taken,  the  chief  wa-s  seizi'd,  lie  aud 
hia  family  were  sent  into  ca])tivity,  aud  his  daughter  was  taken  into 
Tipn's  harem.  Kittiir,  a  fort  in  lielganm  about  forty  miles  wast  of 
Nargund,  wasalsosciacd^andbothKitturand  Nargund  wore  garrisoned 
by  Maisur  troops.  Tipu  forcibly  circumcised  many  Hindus  of  tba 
territory  south  of  the  Krishna,  and  2000  BiAhman  disciples  of 
Shan  kara  chary  a  destToyed  themselves  Jo  avoid  tho  disgrace.'      li 
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1786  tho  Afaiiithils  nnd  llio  NixAm  formed  an  offorsirp  alliaTic*' 
ilg^nst  Tipu^  aud  a^eed  to  begin  operations  by  taking  from  bini  the 
country  between  the  Krishna  and  the  Tungbhodra.  A  detachment 
af  25.000  troops,  chiefly  horao  under  Tukaji  Holkar  and  Oancshpnnt 
Beheri  another  Maratha  commander,  was  sent  to  drive  Tlpu'a  garrisons 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kittur  and  to  act  ajjainat  the  Maisiir 
y^aneral  Burhan-tid-din  at  Kittur.  At  the  same  time  tho  confoilerato 
army  under  Hai'ipant  advanced  aud  laid  siege  to  Bitdami  in  Kouth 
Bij^pur,  which,  after  a  farioas  and  persevering  attack,  they  succeeded 
in  taking.  Ilolkar's  dutJiohment  drove  all  Tipn's  posts  from  tho 
open  country  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Kittur,  hut  foiled  in  their 
uttock  on  Kittur  fort.  Holkar  then  made  one  march  of  npwanla  of 
sixty  miles  to  Savanur  with  tho  object  of  seizing  'J'ipu's  chief 
bunker  Riigvundra  Ndik.  Hdgvendra  succeeded  in  escjiping,  but  two 
or  three  other  smaller  bankers  fell  into  Holkar's  hands  from  whom 
lie  exacted  a  ransom  of  £20,(>00  (Ife.  2  Idkfut).  At  Snvannr  Holkar 
wasjoined  by  Hakim  Kh.ln  tlie  NawAb,  who,  though  closely  i*elated 
to  Tipn,  had  been  so  badly  ti-eated  by  him  that  he  willingly  sided 
with  the  MarAthas.  Holkar's  and  the  Nawab's  combined  force 
Impulsed  an  attack  by  Tipu'a  general  Burhau-ud-din,  wlio  was  forced 
to  retire  to  Jerianvatti  on  tho  Varda.'  The*  confederate  army  under 
Haripant,  after  the  fall  of  Biidami  aud  the  seizure  of  tho  other  forts, 
fouud  itself  opposed  in  tho  Nizdm's  territory  by  Tipn  himself,  who, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  had  crossed  the  Tnngbhadra  in 
basket  boats.  As  grain  and  forago  wore  extremely  scarce,  to 
procure  supplies  as  well  as  to  di-aw  Tipn  into  the  plain  country,  the 
Maratha  general  marched  to  S&vanur.  Tipu  followed  aud  encamped 
in  a  strong  position  within  six  miles  of  the  confederates,  keeping 
the  town  of  S&vanur  between  the  camps.^  In  this  situation  both 
fjarties  romainwl  for  fifteen  days.  On  the  first  of  October  Tipu 
made  preparations  for  a  serious  attack.  He  divided  his  force  into 
fonr  colnmns,  tho  left  centre  commanded  by  himself;  and,  after 
the  evening  meal,  moved  off  maktug  a  considerable  detour  with 
the  object  of  dchvering  a  combined  attack  on  the  enemy's  left  and 
centre.  It  was  arranged  that  about  an  hour  after  midnightj  when 
tht»  head  of  his  own  column  reached  the  point  chosen  for  attack, 
he  should  fire  a  signal  gun,  which  was  to  be  answered  by  the  heads 
of  the  three  other  divisions,  aud  the  attack  was  at  once  to  begin. 
Tho  night  was  dark  aud  rainy.  On  reaching  a  small  outpost 
Tipu'a  colamn  was  challenged ;  and  Tipu,  as  if  bent  on  letting 
the  enemy  know  of  his  approach,  ordered  tho  ontpost  to  be  fired 
at.  He  again  advanced,  and  when  near  the  camp  fired  the  signal 
g'un,  but  listened  in  vain  for  a  reply.  After  much  delay  aud 
anxiety  ho  fired  another  signal,  which  was  anaworod  by  only 
one  guD.  He  moved  on,  and  entering  the  camp  a  little  before 
dawn,  fonnd  himself  with  no  more  than  tbrec  hundred  men.  In  the 
dark  and  wet  tho  head.s  of  all  the  columns  except  his  own  had  lost 
their  way,  and  from  the  same  cause  each  column  had  broken  into 
several  divisions,  which  were  alt  wandering  at  random  in  the  dark. 
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As  the  light  sfcrengtbeued,  all  wei-e  within  view,  and  Tipu  collected 
aud  ari*auged  his  troops.  Ho  found  the  Mardtha  camp  empty  and 
thoir  army  drawn  up  ou  a  height.  Thoy  began  to  cannonade  Tipn'd 
force,  and  ho,  according  to  his  own  account,  ordered  no  guns  of  any 
size  to  fire  in  return.  The  confederates,  thinking  their  assail&nu 
were  without  large  gunSj  advanced  carelessly  against  them  and  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  The  accuracy  of  this  account  is  douhtfol, 
but  there  ih  no  question  that  the  day  ended  in  Tipu'a  favour  as  tlie 
confederates  fell  back  on  a  position  whose  left  rested  on  the  fort  of 
SAvanur.' 

The  scarcity  of  forage  and  the  woafcness  of  their  position  induced 
Haripant  to  leave  Sdvanur  and  the  Nawdb  fell  back  with  him  ten 
miles.  Tipu  took  SAvanur,  but  lay  inactive  till  the  Uuharram 
when  he  retired  to  Baukipur  to  hold  the  festival.  In  his  absence 
Haripant  without  opposition  breached,  stormed,  and  took  Shirhatti, 
a  fortified  town  twenty  miles  north-east  of  SAvannr.  While  at 
SAvanur  Tipu  sent  a  messenger,  nominally  to  treat  of  peace,  but^ 
according  to  his  own  statement  and  as  the  event  showed,  with  the 
object  of  throwing  the  enemy  off  their  ^ard.-  On  pretence  of  fongs 
Tipu  moved  and  made  a  successfnl  night  attack  on  the  confedento 
camp  and  secured  the  splendid  equipage  of  the  NizAm's  general 
and  600  camels  which  carried  it.^*  In  1787,  fearing  that  the  English 
were  about  to  take  part  against  him,  Tipu  uuide  a  treaty  with  the 
Mar^thaa  ceding  them  Nargund  and  in  return  receiving  back  feha 
other  towns  and  districts  which  the  Marath&s  had  taken.  Ttpu  also 
agreed  to  pay  the  Maratha  share  of  the  revenue  and  to  restore  to 
the  Naw&b  of  Savnnur  the  territory  which  ho  held  before  his  son's 
marriage  with  Haidar's  daughter.  The  NawAb  dreading  Tipa's 
treachery  accompanied  the  MarathAs  to  Poona.* 

Tipu  never  meant  to  fulfil  these  engagements.  As  soon  as  the 
MarAthiis  had  rocrossed  the  Krishna,  the  Maisur  troop.^t  retook 
Kittur.  The  Marathaa  were  much  annoyed  by  Tipn*s  faithle&snosi, 
and,  as  both  the  English  and  the  NizAm  were  interested  in 
preventing  the   inoreasa   of    Tipu's   power,    in    1790,    when   hu 


>  Wilks'  South  of  India,  IL  551  -552. 

'  The  hcraJtl  wan  charged  to  deliver  to  TukAji    Holkar   io  the  Blwence   of 
All  a    ipeeoh  to  the  following  effect ;     *  Yoii  hiive  ohtaimsd  experience  In  fad. 

armfl  ana  arc  tliKtingaishcd  anjon^  the  chief*  for  «nperior  t&Iout.      Now  that  war' 

be^in  il«  dt.itnii:tiv«  career  and  thouunds  arc  doomed  to  faU,  why  shnald  we  longer 
witness  the  cauBeleas  efTusion  of  human  blood  ?  It  in  better  that  yon  and  1  should 
■ingly  descend  into  the  fitild  of  combat,  let  tho  Ahniffhty  determine  who  is  tb« 
conqueror  and  who  the  vanqnished,  and  lot  tliat  result  lerrninato  the  cootcst.  Or* 
if  you  have  not  aufflcient  oontidenaj  in  your  own  single  arm,  take  to  your  aid  from 
one  to  ten  men  of  your  own  selectiop.  and  I  will  moot  yon  with  0(|ual  niuntvra, 
Sach  WM  the  practice  in  Ihc  days  of  our  Prophet,  and,  tboogh  lonj,'  diecontinUKi.  I 
duira  to  renew  that  apociea  of  warfare  But  if  prndance  abuuld  dictate  yuur 
deolinlng  the  sooood  propoeition  atBO,  let  tho  two  armicdi  ho  drawn  out,  at-l^t  roitr 
wetpoaM,  aud  let  us  chief  opposed  to  chief,  horseman  to  horaeman,  and  fuot-srvMivr  ta 
foot-soldior  engage  in  uitcliul  battle,  aud  let  the'vanantsfaed  become  the  aubjeoti  ' 
the  viobors.'  To  thia  Holkar  is  said  to  havo  replied  uiat,  'The  pojsion  for  lijthtii 
had  not  descended  to  faim  from  his  anceatoni,  but  rather  tlie  heroditary  trade  i 
6yiug,  plundering,  burning,  and  destroying,  and  the  petty  warfare  which  iuvolvi 
littlti  donucr.'    Wilke'  South  of  India.  II.  555  556. 
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Bttacks  on  TrAvanVor  garo  the  "English  p^^unds  for  acting  ag»inst 
Tipu,  an  offensive  aUiance  was  formed  against  him  by  the  English, 
the  Mariith&a,  and  the  NizAm,  After  preliminaries  were  settled  the 
Mardtha  force  was  placed  under  Parashur&m  Bbdu  Patrardhan  whom 
the  Bngliah  engaged  to  supply  with  a  detachment  of  Hriiiah  troops. 
The  8th  and  11  th  battalions  of  Native  Infantry,  one  company  of 
Knropean  and  two  rompaniea  of  Native  Artillery,  with  six  field 
pieces,  which  was  the  force  named  to  act  with  the  MarAthiu?,  sailed 
from  Bombay  under  the  command  of  Captain  Little  about  the 
20th  of  May  1 790.  They  disembarked  at  Sangameshvar  in 
Rutuigiri  on  the  29th  of  May.  reached  the  top  of  the  Amba  pass 
by  the  10th  Jane,  and  arrivod  at  a  village  not  far  from  T^sgaou, 
about  fifty  miloa  east  of  the  Amba  pass  on  the  18th,  where  they 
joined  ParashurAra's  army.^  The  combined  force  did  not  cross 
the  Krishna  till  the  11th  of  Auguctt.  As  they  advanced  they 
found  no  difficulty  in  driving  out  Tipu's  soldiery,  and  the  coun- 
try was  rapidly  occupied  until  they  came  to  the  village  of  Narindra, 
about  five  miles  north  of  Dh^nvAr.  When  they  reduced  Narindra 
the  MarAtha  force  was  daily  joined  by  small  parties  till  the  whole 
amounte*!  to  25.000  horee,  15,000  foot,  and  fifteen  pieces  of 
heavy  cannon  twenty-four  pounders  and  upwards.  There  was  a 
retinue  of  women,  including  every  sort  of  dancing  and  singing 
girls,  who  numbered  as  many  as  the  fighting  men,  and  there  were 
ten  times  as  many  followers  and  fifteen  times  as  many  animals. 
The  Maritha  camp  was  full  of  traders  and  craftsmen  aa 
buBily  employed  as  if  thoy  were  at  Poena  and  at  pence.-  The 
fort  of  Dharwar  was  held  for  Tipu  by  Badr-ol-Zamau  Khin, 
jne  of  his  most  trusted  general.^,  with  a  garrison  of  seven 
ttouaand  regulars  and  throe  thousand  irregulars  armed  with  matcb- 
1  and  swords.  The  combined  English  and  MarAtha  army  ap- 
before  the  fort  on  the  18th  of  September.  Till  the  30tb  of 
ctober  nothing  of  importance  was  done.  On  the  30th  of  October 
the  English  detachment  attacked  a  body  of  the  enemy  who  were 
posted  outside  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  enemy  were  driven  back 
with  the  loss  of  three  guns  and  a  large  number  ox  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  English  was  tea  men  killed  and 
lifty-nine  wounded.  Afrer  this  attarfc  nothing  further  took  place 
till  the  13th  of  December  when  the  British  force  attacked  and  took 
iho  town  with  a  loss  of  sixty-two  English  and  several  hundred 
iMarathas  killed  and  wounded.  The  town  was  re-occupied  by  the 
enemy  bat  they  were  driven  out  and  the  town  was  plundered  by  the 
Mor&thas.  As  the  siego  made  little  progpes.s,  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember, the  British  contingent  was  Ktn'ngthoned  by  the  2nd  Bombay 
K^^meut  and  the  ninth  battalion  of  Native  Infantry  from  Bombay 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  and  afterwards  by  a  corps  about 
300  strong,  fifty  of  them  Europeans  of  allnationsand  therest  natives, 
commanded  by  Mr.  Yvons,  an  English  gentleman  in  the  Peshwa's 
serricc.  In  spite  of  these  reinforcements,  the  siege  languished 
cbie6y  ua  acconnt  of  the  backwardness  of  the  Mar&thds.    On  the 
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13th  of  March  (1790)  Colonel  FVederick  died  worn  ont  by  delays 
and  disap|KjiiitmHutfi.  'Plio  sicgo  was  kept  np  till  the  4t,h  of  April,  or 
tweiity-niue  weeks  id  all,  when  the  (jarrison,  rodncod  by  dosertiun 
and  death  from  10,000  to  3000,  capitulated.  During  the  flioge  the 
loss  of  the  English  detachment  was  600  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom 
one  huiitlred  were  Enrojieans;  tho  Mariltha  loss  was  estimated  at 
3000.'  After  tlie  fall  of  DhArw^r,  several  places,  among  them 
Knshgal  fort  aboat  twelve  miles  to  the  south-east  of  DhArwAr  and 
the  rich  tmding  town  of  Hubli,  surrendered  to  the  ManUh4».  The 
scene  of  war  between  the  confederates  and  Tipu  waa  transferred  to 
tho  country  south  of  the  Tungbhadra  ;  and  tho  whole  of  the  Bouibaj 
Karndtuk  passed  to  the  Mardth^. 

Jn  spite  of  the  frequent  wars,  when  it  passed  from  Tipa  to  the 
MarAthtLS  the  district  was  fairly  prosperous.  For  about  sixtocu 
miles  north  of  DliarwAr  the  country  was  very  rich  ;  no  gardt'u  muuld 
could  bo  richer."  The  lauds  near  Dhiirwar  wore  in  tho  highest  srate 
of  tillage,  affording  the  cattle  luxuriant  pasturage  and  the  army 
plentiful  supplicR.  About  ten  miles  suuth-east  of  Dhdrwilr,  the 
country  round  Hubli  was  well  wooded  and  watered,  and  allowing 
fer  tho  time  of  the  year  (April)  was  in  the  highest  tillage.  Though 
there  were  no  oruameutal  buildings,  tho  town,  of  Hubli  was  a  rich 
rputre  of  trade  sending  sandalwood  and  ivory  to  tho  western  coast 
chiefly  through  Goa,  and  receiving  bilk  cotton  goods  and  rice.  Many 
rich  bankers  negotiated  bills  on  Histant  places  and  had  such  weight 
in  the  money  market  that  the  exchange  uud  the  currency  ol  x 
great  part  of  the  neighbouring  country  was  controlled  by  Hubli.* 
Though  the  town  of  SAvanur,  about  thirty-six  miles  south-cast  of 
Dhdnviir,  had  lately  (178G)  been  ruinetl,  the  country  round  it  was 
rich  and  well  tilled. *  About  ton  mites  south  of  SAvauurucar  Devgiri 
the  country  was  well  woodi^d,  watered,  aud  tilled.''  At  llavcri  and 
MotAbeunur  about  ten  miles  sonth-oast  of  Devgiri.  (he  couutry  hod 
the  same  rich  appearance.  Motabennnr,  a  market  town,  was  particu- 
larly flourishing  with  stone  houses  and  a  brisk  traffic  with  Maisar, 
eliiefly  in  sandalwood.*  Uirgi,  about  four  miles  further  south,  wm 
almost  surrounded  with  groves  and  gardens.'  H&ucl>eunur  in  tho 
extreme  south-east  of  the  district  was  a  market  to>vn  of  aomeoxtenl 
and  importaucu  with  large  gardens  and  groves  to  the  east  nod 
north.*^  In  times  of  peace  thuoouucr)*  was  full  of  oxon  and  sheep; 
tho  sheep  fur  food,  the  oxen  for  work.  Sheep  were  very  ebcofi, 
selling  at  6rf.  apiece  (4  to  the  rupee).  Fowls  were  abundant,  about 
[\cl.  apiece  (20  to  the  rupee)  ;  there  were  no  geese,  turkies,  or 
tADie  ducks.  The  forests  Lad  tigers,  beai-s,  aud  leopards,  a  few  lyui, 
and  no  lions.  There  were  wolves,  hya^'nas,  jackals,  aud  fuxcs  on 
every  hill,  aud  in  the  open  country  endless  heriU  of  antelope  ao<t 
other  deer.     Thei-e  were  peafowl^    partridges,   qu^l^  anipe,   dove*. 


'  Moor'a  NaiTfttive  of  Captiiiu  Little's   DetM-hment,  1   41  ;  (inuit    DuA*s  M&r*thtf> 

'  .Moor's  Narrati^  _ 
Moor'ti  Narrati 

■  Alwr'a  Narrative,  51. 
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ptnvtT,  jiing^lrcdck.  Ilnricau,  imd  huKtnrd.  The  pouds  wcro  full  of 
»iij(k,  t4j«,l,  oud  widgeons.  Fiah  were  aeldom  cak'u  ;  the  uecessnncs 
uf  life  wore  HO  ubtindant  that  tbcro  was  n«»  need  to  drain  the  pools. 
In  tirnuH  uf  plenty  ^raiu  was  very  cheap.  A  bullock-load  or  lf>0 
jiiudH  {HO  ^ifiHa  nhem)  of  millet,  enough  to  last  a  family  of  six  for 
^  Hiontb,  ronid  be  boii};;"ht  for  2*f.  (Re.  1).  Fruit  and  vegettibleB 
wi'i-c  less  piuiitiful  than  i^iwu,  fowU,  and  mutton.  Plantains  were 
the  chief  fruity  and  mangoes  were  abundant  though  infprinr  In 
ionibuy,  Goa,  and  other  coiut  mangoes.  Palm-juice  wan  drunk 
eh  and  fernientod.  The  fermented  jnieo  was  drunk  to  excess 
t)y  mostof  the  lower  classes.  The  other  fruil-a  were  melons,  ponie- 
^rannttis,  grapes,  pini'uppl(\s,  linief),  custai'dapples,  jacks,  and 
g^u;tvaa.  (.'tjciranuU  and  dates  WFit)  abundant  and  were  8ent  to  the 
n'a.^t  Thuugh  it  was  8upp«>8ed  tlmt  the  cocoa-palm  did  not  Bounsh 
Mway  from  the  m-a,  them  wen?  groviis  or  foresU  of  eocoa-palme  150 
miles  from  the  coast.  Neither  rice  nor  gram  was  common  ;  millet 
(o<tk  the  place  of  rice  or  wheat  and  IruUhi  of  gram.*  About 
Ihis  time  (I79-)  the  distrirt  or  narhir  of  Hankapur,  of  the  province 
tir  fiihliii  of  Bijapur,  contained  sixteen  Kub-divi.sions  or  yarga»4i^ 
yielding  a  yearly  revenue  of  £254,399  (Ra.  26,42,990).= 

By  the  treaty  of  Serinjpip.itam    (Kebruaiy   1792)  at  the  oud    of 

ihp  third  Maiftur  War  (I7f>0-1792)  the  Marathas  were  rouKrroed  in 

r  possession  of  the  Bombay   Karnatak.    Most  of    DharwAr  and 

I  inur  was  made  over  to  Pamshurdm  Bhan  not  as  a  grantor 
jagir,  but  in  payment  of  tlio  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  the  lata 
«ar  with  Tipu.  The  part-s  not  ceded  to  Parashur&m  Bliau's  family 
wore  assigned  for  the  support  of  certain  garrisons  and  for  the 
|:>ayinent  of  the  Maratha  army  under  the  command  of  Dbondu 
Pant  (iokhale  an  uRiccrof  the  I'eshwa,  whom,  during  his  absence  to 
>^'  ■  ijigripatam,  Panishunlm  Bhau  had  left  behind,  and  who  before 
I'tiashnnim's  return,  hiid  by  raising  money  and  troops,  become  so 
strong  that  i^irashurilin  Bhnu  had  to  temporise  with  him." 

While  Parashui-am  Bhan  was  in  the  country  south  f>f  the 
Tungbliudni,  a  Maratha  named  Dhundhut  Vagh,  whose  daring  and 
unscrnpulousuesH  had  raised  him  to  high  rank  in  the  Maisur  army, 
left  Tipu's  service,  and  in  1790  with  a  few  followers  settled 
as  a  freebooter  in  the  country  near  DharwAr.  On  his  return  from 
'laiBur  in  170S  Parashurilm  Bhdu  was  too  busily  engaged  in  disputes 
rith  the  Kolhapur  chief  to  leave  him  time  to  attempt  to  suppress 
^hnndhia.  In  171*4  Dhondhu  Pant  whom  the  Poona  government 
hiiddirecto<Ito  act  against  Dhuudhia,  attacked  bim  with  great  vigour. 
Dbundhia  Vagh  was  totally  defeated  and  forced  to  tiikc  refuge  with 
lis  latti  master  Tipu  with   whom  he  had.  been  negotiating  for  tfaa 
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recovery  of  SavanurJ    From  1795  to  1800  the  disfcrict  was  fall  of 
disturbances  owing  to  Parasliariim's  absence  at  Poona  and  KolhApor, 
to  the  self-nffgrandizement  of  Dhondu  Pant  Gokhale,  who  in   1/96, 
through  the  last  Peshwa  BajirAo's  (1796-1817)  friendship  had  been 
appointed  the  Peshwa's  governor  or  nar.svhheddr  of  the   Bombay 
Karn^tak,  and  to  the  lax  syatem  of  administration.     Id   1797  ooe 
Bhimnio,  who  had  poasesHed  himself  of  Darabal  in  (radap,  gathered 
an  army  and   with  Dhondhu   Pant   Gokhale's   aid   or   conniralioe 
ravaged    the  rich    and   hitherto  untouched   country    south  of  the 
Malprnbha,  and  for  twelve  years  cjirried  on     unceasing  pillage  aod 
murder,  until  at  last  Dhondhu  Pant's  nephew  B&pu  Gokh&le  vu 
forced  to  disown  and  sei/^  him.    This  was  not  done  nntil  one-half 
of  the  population  of  the  tract  was  destroyed  and  tillage  was  con- 
fined to  little  circles  round  villages  from   which  the  people  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  had  to  betake  themselves  to  the   vilU^ 
tower.      These    towers,   with   which  the   nllages  however  evm 
were  furnished,  were  the  only  security  the  people  had  for  their  lives, 
though  occasionally  even  the  towers  were  set  fire  to  and  ail  wilhia 
died  of  suffocation.^     While  the  north  was  thus  disturbed  the  otber 
|iai't3  of  the  district  wei*e  not  at  rest.     Contests  were  continnftUlF 
going  on  between    the    KolhApur    chief,    Parashnritm    BhAa,  au^ 
Dhondu    Pant    Gokhale,    sometimes  jointly    sometimes   each  bf 
himself.     In    the    course  of  these  struggles  (1799)  Dhondu  Panv 
appropriated     Navalgnnd     and    Gadag    which    belonged    to    KB 
hereditary    desdif  ^    a     groat     portion    of    the    BhAu's    terriloTy 
was    ravaged   and  usurptul  by  the  Kolbilpur  chief  ;  and  in   17y9 
Parashur£im     was    killed.*       In     1799    the     fourth     Mni^ur    W»f 
ended  on  the  4th  of  May  by  the  victory  of  the  confedonitc  Britiah 
and    Nizam's  armies,    the    fall  of    Seringapatam^   and    the  dea^ 
of  Tipu,     The  descriptions  of  the  country  seem  to  show  that  it  1ml 
fallen  off  consiilenibly   between    1790  and  1800.     In  1700  and  1791 
the  ravages  of  Parasburam's  army  had  caused  ruin  and  famine, 
and  between  1790 and  1794  the  uncontrolled  brigandage  of  Dhundhia 
TAgh  had  impoverished    the  people.'"    In  a  private  letter,  datei 
the  20th  of  May  1800,  Major  Munro  wrote :  Sivanur  and  DhArwfif 
belong  to  the  Peshwa  and  to  Appa  S&heb,  the  son  of  Parashi 
Bh^u.  Neither  of  them  have  much  authority.  Their  deputies  plii, 
each  other,  and  are  seldom  able  to  collect  the  revenue  as  their  dist 
are  full  of  a  rebellious  or  rather  of  a  thieving  set  of  petty  landlo: 


1  Gleig's  Lifeof  Munro,  1.  254. 
'Ma»bair!<SUtisti[:&lR(!I)ortofBel£aum(1830),  134. 

*  Stoke«'  B«lgauni,  63.  *  Scokw'  B«ljisum,  CI  •  64. 
'Oloiu'H  Life  of  Munro,  I.   360.     When  in  t7Sl  ParaalmrAm  Blilii  acconi 

th«  English  and  the  Ni/^m  in  tlieir  wath  againat  Ti|)U  he  iipread  haroc  Mid 
wherever  be  went.     Tim  country  Rbout  Sasliivhally  in   Maisur  before  Paraft 
invasion  (1791)  *"a«  in  a  vt-ry  good  state.     Aft«r  hi*  destructive  niftrch   cot 
ono-fourth  of  the  proplf  remained  alive  and  these  were  left  lirfitltutc  of  avi 
which  tlie  M.iriiith^U  touM  cither  carry  away  or  dtptmy.     Tlie  wrtttchetl  rei 
the  inhabitants  hod  acain  begun  to  recover,  whou  Dhundhia  VA^h  came  am 
07 W- 1794).     He   did  not  put  any  one  to  death  ;  but  he  pltindcred  t}i«  ho        _ 
even  burned  some  of  the  villageH,  the  inhabitants  of  which  be  suspei:;t«(l  of  bid 
their  proper^ .    Buchanaji'-i  Mviorv,  III.  305. 
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ilonel   A.  Wcllcslcy,  aftcrwnnla  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  while 

in  pursuit   of  Dhuudhia  Viigb,  wrote   in  a  letter  to  Govemnienb 

dated  the   7th    of  July  1800:  'Whether   from   a   recollection  of 

former   oppressions  or  from  a  sense  of  their  inability  to  protect 

then),  it  is  clear  that   the   people   are   averse   to  the   governraeut 

of   the  Bhau's  family  and  desire  a    change/     In  a  letter  to  Major 

Muuro  on  the  7th  of  Auj^iat  I80l.>,  Colonel  Wellesley  wrote, '  1  hope 

that  before  we  shall  have  done  in  this  country,  if  we  do  nob  take  it 

for  ourselves,  we  shall  oatablish  in  it  a  strong   government,  one 

which  can  keep  the  relations  of  amity  and   peace.     At  all  events, 

wo  have    ostubUshed  a  respect    for  ourselves ;  we  hare  gained  a 

knowledge  of  and  have  had  friendly  intercourse  with  the  principal 

'pie;  and  it  is  not   probable  that  they  will  hereafter  be  very 

irward  lo  encourage  any  dist\u"bauce  in  our  country.     They  stio 

plainly  that   it  is  in  our  power  to  retaliate,  and  from   what  I  have 

en  of  their  country  and  their   mode  of  mao&gcmont,   I  am  of 

'inion,  that  at  present  our  robbers  would  get  more  thau  theirs^ 

in  other  words  that  they  have  more  t-o  lose  than  we  have.*' 

According     to     Buchanan,    the    territory    south   of    the     Varda, 

though  fertile,  was  greatly  inferior  to  the   SAvanur  district;  but 

both   vfevc    fast  becoming   desert.*     Near  Harihar  and  as  far  ab 

least  as  Savauur  most  of  the  husbandmen  wore  Lingiyata.    There 

ere  scarcely  any  Mar&thas  among  them.     Very  few  of  the  poorer 

pie  married,   as   the  expense   of  the  marriago  ceremony   was 

nsidered   too    great.   They    pleased   their    mistresses   by  a  piece 

f   cloth   after  which  they  lived  as   husband  and  wife  ;  and  both 

,e  woman  and  her  children  woi-e  as  much  respected  as  if   she  had 

m  married  with  due  ceremonies.      There  were  very  few  spinstera. 

'ew  of  the  men  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  foreign  countries,  and 

e  rich  had  more  wives  than  one,  which    made  up  for  tho  men  who 

ivcd  as  bachelors.  Tho  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Tungbhadra  were 

markably  fickle,  constantly  changing  from  one  side  of  the  river  to 

tbe  other  uud  at  each  time  changing  their  masters.     Buchanan  found 

them   remarkably  stupid,  though   they  prided  themselves  on  being 

superior  to  their  northern  neighbours,  who,  according  to  them,  were 

DO  better   than    beasts.     The  Brahmana    also  wore    stupid  and 

illiterate.^ 

After  bis  defeat  in  1794  Dhnndhia  Vagh  re-entered  Tipu'a 
ser\nce  and  was  offered  speedy  preferment  if  he  would  turn 
Muhammadan.  Dhundhia  refused,  was  forcibly  circumcised,  and  was 
cast  into  prison.  He  was  kept  in  irons  till  he  was  set  free  by  the 
English  on  the  taking  of  SeringApatam  in  May  1709.  He  soon 
began  to  plunder  and  with  300  men  was  driven  from  Maisnr  by  a 
British  force  under  Colonel  Stevenson  and  Colonel  Dalrymplc.*  Ho 
hen  entered  UhaTwdr,  but  was  attacked  by  Dhondu  Pant  Gokhale 
Into  whose  hands  his  family  and  effects  fell.  He  next  fled 
wards  the  territories  of  the  Nawab  of  Sdvanur    pursued  by  a 
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dutoclimentut  Marilthu  horse.  Ho  oHltoJ  to  ontvr  into  Gukhalo's 
sorvico,  but  Gokhftlc  lefuBod  to  recoivo  him  unlesH  he  gave  himself 
up.'  Xio  left  Siivunur  aud  in  Aiijrust  or  Soptombor  1799  ODtered 
tlie  Kulhuptir  service,  the  chief  rtmilfly  rectMviiij^  him  into  his  unnj. 
He  Ikjcaiiio  too  8troii|^  for  tlie  KoUuipur  chinf,  fjuarrellt-d  with  him, 
Hvt  up  for  himself,  gHifaercd  the  disiiffoctod  and  diticouteuted  of  all 
t>arLs  of  ludia,  ami,  tukiu^  advniitacfc  of  the  abseiit^  of  ^ppa  Sahoh 
uud  GoUhalti  at  the  siogti  of  Kolhapur,  ru-outcrod  tho  district,  and 
c-sUdjtiHhed  himself  so  Knnly  that  no  force  which  thoy  t-ould  brini; 
f!onId  over  drive  him  fr")in  it.*  He  assumed  tho  title  of  the  Kiop  of 
the  two  Worlds,  aud  in  tho  early  months  of  1800  plundered 
scvomi  places  near  Kitttir  in  l^lgaum  on  the  Uhiirwdr  fmntier 
aud  to  the  north  uf  Dhimvdr.  lie  then  eslub1i»hed  himself  in 
tho  yivanur  country,  and,  ou  ll»)  first  of  May  1800,  laid  siego  to 
Dambal,  twelve  miles  south-eust  of  Gtida^.  While  Bhundhia  waa 
onj^agod  at  the  siege  ofOambal,  Appa  Saheh  l^atvard ban  detached 
a  force  of  5000  cavalry  and  a  Inrfjo  body  of  infantry  to  stop  his 
progress.  Against  Xppa's  force  Dhundhia  despat^^hed  one  of  equal 
strength.  Appa's  force  was  attacked,  U'uton,  and  dispersed,  aud 
about  300  horso  wore  taken  to  Dhuudhi»*.s  camp.^  Dhundhia  got 
poHSoesion  of  Dambal,  advanced  to  Uavanur  then  in  tho  S&v&Dur 
countr}',  and  was  joined  by  all  kinds  of  people  chicHy  Musalm&Ds 
from  Aurangabad,  Haidambad,  Kadappa,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
Tipn's  cavalry.*  Ho  sent  smnll  detachments  across  tho  Varda  to 
take  the  forts  lu  that  couutr)'  and  to  make  collections,  and,  by  the 
l8th  of  Juno  ISOO,  except  Hdvanur  on  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Tuugbhadra  about  sixteen  miles  north  of  R^uebeunur,  there  waa 
no  fort  of  any  cousefjuenco  which  bad  not  fallcu  into  Dhundhia's 
hands.  Colonel  Wclleslcy,  who  whs  in  command  of  the  troops  in 
Maisur,  represented  that  so  long  ns  Dhundhia  remained  at  large 
it  was  impoasiblo  to  settle  the  Mnriitha  frontier,  or  to  restore  peace 
and  order  in  Sunda  in  North  Kanai-a  which  had  been  ceded  to  tho 
Hnglish  on  the  death  of  Tipu.  Ho  was  oixlcred  to  march 
with  a  large  force  against  Dhundia  and  was  authoriKod  to  enter 
MurAtha  territory.  He  arrived  at  Ilaiihar  ou  tho  right  bank  of 
the  Tungbhadra  on  the  16th  of  Jun(%  and  on  the  20th  of  June  sent 
a  pntiijl  t-o  reconnoitrfi  tho  fort  of  AirAut  ou  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tuugbhadra,  about  six  miles  below  Uai-ihar.  Tho  fort  was  left  bv 
the  garrison  during  the  night  and  the  English  troops  took 
possession  on  tho  uoming  of  the  2l8t.*  Hy  tho  24th  of  Juns 
Colonel  Wellesley  had  ]}asscd  the  Tungbhudra  aud  on  the  27th 
arrived  with  cavalry  aud  advanced  picquets  before  Hjlnebennnr  about 
twelve  miles  west  of  Airnni.  Tho  fort  fired  on  the  cavalry  and  an 
attack  was  instantly  ordered.  The  assault  was  made  by  advauoed 
picquets  of  fifty  Knrope&ns  and  150  Natives  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Monypenuy  and  tho  leading  battalion.     Colonel 
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Stevenson  posted  cavalry  round  tho  fort  to  cut  off  the  garriaon's 
retreat  and  Lieutenaut-Cutonel  Moiiypenny  led  the  attack  with  such 
dash  that  the  place  was  escaladed  wiihout  the  loss  of  a  mau,  iiost 
^t$  the  garrison  of  5(M)  men  were  killed.  Like  the  furt  of  AirAni 
^t^ncbcnnar  waa  yiven  to  Appa  Saheb.  Shortly  after  the  capture 
of  RAuebennur  a  detachmunt  under  Colonel  Stevenson  drove 
Dhnndhia's  people  out  of  the  country  between  the  Varda  and  the 
Tungbhadra.* 

Meanwhile    Dhondu    Pant    GokhnJe    was    moving  south    from 
Kolhdpur  ostensibly  to  co-operate  with  Colonel  Wollesley  against 

Kbundhia  who  had  removed  (lOth  June)   to  Hubli  about  ten  miles 
nth  of  DhiirwAr.    it  was  arranged  that  Gokhate   should  not  cross 
the  Malprahha  nntil  Colonel  Wellesley  had  passed   the  Varda  and 
had  advanced  to  Savannr.  But  before  Colonel  Wellesley  had  passed 
the  Varda,  Gokhule  crossed  the  Malpi-abha  and  went  into  the  Kittur 
district  with  tho  intention  of  nmking  peace   with  Dhnndhia.    He  re- 
stored to  Dhuudhiu  his  family  and   uverything  that  was  t4iken  from 
him  in  his  defeat  in  1799,  and  scat  an  agent  to  his  camp  to  negotiate, 
llearing  that  after  leaving  liini  tho  same  agent  had  gone  to  Colonel 
^Wt'lh^sley's  camp,   DhumUiia  suspected  Gokhalo  of  treachery  and 
Gloved  against  him.  Gokhale  endeavoured  to  draw  off  into  the  forust 
country  north-west  of  Kittur,  but  on  the  30th  of  June  between  DhAr- 
wdr  and  Ualiyiil  in  Kauara  Dhundhia  attacked  his  rear  guard  of  250 
horse  and  cut  it  to  pieces,  Gokhale,  who  was  in  command,  was  slain, 
and,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  had  taken  on  his  defeat  in  1709, 
Dhundhia  dyed  his  moustaches  in  Gokhalo's  heartVblood,    Four  of 
the  guns  fell  into  Dhundhia's  hands  who  pursued  the  main  body  oC 
the   army.     The  horse  escaped,  some    to  Dhdi-wAr  and   others    to 
lialiyal    where  they  were    welcomed    and  protected  by  a  British 
^A^tachmcnt.^     News  of  Gokhale's  defeat  and  death  reachc<l  Colonel 
B^ellesIcyatRanebcunur  onthe2ndof  July,     lie  left  Riinebennurand 
arrived  at  Haven  on  the  Poona-Hariharroad  on  the  3rd,  he  reached 
Livgiri  on  the  Gth,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Varda  on  the  7th.  After 
Dilding  a  redoubt  to   guard  the  boats  and  secure  communication 
Sth  the  rear,  he  crossed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Varda.  On  the  lltb 
L>lonel  Wollesley  heard  that  Dhundhia,  who  had  been  in  the  Kittur 
buntry  till    the    7th,  had    advanced  to  Kuudgol,    about    twenty 
lilefi  north  of  Siivauur,  with  the  intention  of  giving  him  battle. 
Colonel  Wellesley  marched  toSltvauuroutbe  12th  to  place  his  baggage 
in  safety.     On  the  evening  of  the    13th  he  heard  that  Dhundhia 
had  come  to  within    six    miles  of  his  camp,   and  then  returned  to 
Kundgol.     Leaving  his  baggage  in  Srivanur,  on  the  morning  of  tho 
14th,  Colonel  Wellesley    marched  to  Kundgol,  but  on  the  night  of 
the  ISth  Dhundhia  bud  fled  about  eighteen  miles  east  to  Kanveh. 
^Qias  between  the  morning  of  the  13th  and  of  tho  14th  Dhundhi.i 
^■arched  about  fifty-four  miles.    Dhundhia  ha<l  left  a  garrison  of  000 
^Ken  in  Kundgol,  which  the  British  troops  attacked  after  a  march 
of  over  twenty-tno  miles  and  when  they  had  been  under  arms  more 
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than  twelve  lioars.  The  cavalry  uuder  Culoael  Stevenson  surroundetl 
tbo  pUce ;  the  gateway  was  attacked  by  the  1st  battalion  of  the  Ititb 
Regiment  and  an  endeavour  was  made  to  blow  it  open,  while  the 
grenadiers  of  the  7^rd  lit^gimcnt  under  Captain  Todd,  suppKirted 
by  thoee  of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  8th  Regiment,  esoaladed  the 
curtaiu  ou  the  opposite  side  with  a  spirit  which  overcame  overy 
obBtacIe.  The  place  was  carried  with  small  loss  on  the  evening  i^ 
the  lUh.  The  officers  who  distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion 
were  Colonel  Stevenson,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Torin,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tolfrey,  Major  Powis,  Captain  Balfour  of  the  Artillery, 
and  Captain  Todd,  and  the  grenadiers  of  tho  73rd.  As  Dlumdhia*!* 
people  had  begun  to  desert  Uim  at  Kundgol.  Colonel  Wellesley 
issued  a  proclamation  oifering  a  reward  of  £3000  (Rs,  30,000)  for 
his  person.  On  the  15th  Colonel  WoUesIey  morchod  to  Lakhmeshvar, 
a  large  and  rich  town  about  sixteen  miles  sonth-«ast  of  Kundgol, 
which  was  cvacuat<xl.  On  tho  IGth  ho  marcbod  twelve  miles  north 
to  Shirhiitti  which  before  his  arrival  hiid  been  undergoing  a  aie^e 
for  three  weeks.  Colonel  Wellesley  spent  the  17th  and  18th  in 
retracing  his  steps  to  Savanur  to  get  his  baggage  and  provisions. 
Meanwhile  Dluindhia  had  fled  from  Kauveh  ou  the  15lh  to  tho 
forests  behind  Dambal,  and  thonce  on  the  I7tb  to  Annigori  about 
thirty  miles  east  of  Dhdrw^r.^  On  the  night  of  the  Idth  Cobnel 
Wellesley  was  joined  at  Savanur  by  part  of  Gokhale's  boaton  army 
under  the  command  of  hm  nephew  B^pu  Gukluile,  which  had 
remained  at  Haliy&l  from  tho  day  of  their  defeat  (80th  Juno).  With 
the  intention  of  joining  Colonel  Bowser,  who  was  coming  from  the 
Doab,  Colonel  Wcllealoy  loft  Siivanur,  arrived  at  Kalasn  about  teu 
miles  north  on  the  22ud,  at  Lokhmcshvar  about  live  miles  further 
north  on  the  23rd  where  he  received  supplies  of  cattle,  and  at 
Shirhatti  about  ten  miles  further  north  on  tho  25th,  where  he  was 
joined  by  about  1600  Mardtha  horse  the  remaining  portion  of 
Gokhale's  beaten  army.  On  the  20th  be  went  to  Dambal,  about 
fifteen  miles  north-east,  and  appeared  before  the  fort  whidi  contained 
about  1000  men.  To  thorn  ho  offered  a  promise  of  safety,  and 
gave  tbem  an  hour  to  consider  till  the  line  would  come  up.  They 
declined  to  accept  the  terms  offered  and  the  fort  was  surrounded 
by  the  cavalry  under  Colonel  Stevenson  and  by  the  Mar&th&s  under 
Ookhale.  It  was  attacked  in  three  places.  At  the  gateway  by 
Major  Des.'^e,  with  the  picquots,  supported  by  two  companies  or  the 
2nd  battalion  of  the  2nd  Hfgiment ;  on  one  faco  by  Liuutenant- 
Colouol  Capper  with  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  the  78rd 
and  the  2iid  battalion  of  tho  4th  Regiment ;  and  on  the  other  by 
Captain  Macphcrsou  with  the  gremidiera  and  light  infantry  of  tho 
77th  and  the  remainder  of  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  2nd  Bombay 
Raiment.  It  was  impossible  to  force  the  gateway.  But  the  party 
onder  Ensign  Hooper,  of  the  73rd  Regiment,  entered  the  fort  by 
escalade,  and  tho  other  two  attacks  suceeoded  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  Almost  tho  only  loss  to  the  assailants  was  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  a  ladder.*    Tho  commandant  of  the  fort  fell  into  thfl 

■  Wellington's  Supplementary  Despatches,  II.  SG.  50,  61.  6u-C7. 
•WalUngtoD's  SupiilLMiieiiUry  DeHpatcfioi.  II    73. 
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bands  oE  the  British  troopa  and  wfis  lianf;fed.'  The  fort  was  banded 
to  the  Peehwa's  commandant  who  had  been  conBued  in  irons  in 
the  fort  aince  Dhundhia  took  it  on  the  4th  of  May.  On  the  27th 
Oolonel  Wellesley  arrived  at  Gadag,  about  fifteen  miles  nortli,  but 
found  it  empty.  The  fall  of  Dambal  was  a  severe  blow  to  BbundliiUj 
who  moved  fi-rnn  Annigeri  to  iSaimdaiti  in  Belgaiira  with  the  object 
of  crossing  the  Malprabha*  By  the  27th  of  July  the  whole  district 
was  cleared  of  Dhundhia  and  his  people;  not  a-  single  stronghold 
was  left  in  his  hands.  Colonel  Wellesley  arrived  at  Alagvlidi. 
about  five  miles  uortli  of  Navalgund,  on  the  29tli.  From  Alagvddi 
ho  marched  into  Helgnnni,  plundered  and  destroyed  DhuucUiia'a 
camp  on  the  Malf)rabha,  pur«uod  him  through  Bclgauui,  Btjupur,  and 
the  Nizim's  territt^ries,  until  on  the  10th  of  September  he  whs 
surprised  and  killed  at  the  NizAm*a  village  of  Kont^gal.  The 
destruction  of  Dbundhia's  power  did  not  tree  the  district  from 
disturbance.  So  bitter  was  tho  feeling  between  Peshwa  B&jir^  and 
the  Patvardhans,  that  the  Peshwa  instructed  B^pa  Gokhale  hia 
governor,  or  sar-^fibhed4r,  of  the  Bombay  Kamitak  to  harass  and 
annoy  Appa  S&heb,  and  in  November  1801  Bdpu  Gokhale  brought 
an  army,  and  took  and  plundered  Sdvanur  and  Uiveri  about  six 
^ulea  south  of  Karajgi.^ 

jVln  October  1802  Peshwa  BajirAo  was  driven  by  Holkar  from 
'  Poena,  and  took  refuge  with  the  English  with  whom  he  entered  into 
the  treaty  of  Bossein  {3lpt  December).  Under  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  in  return  for  the  British  guarantee  of  protection,  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  subsidiary  force,  along  with  other  territory  Bijirao 
ceded  the  Sdvanur  country  with  twenty-sir  sub-divisions  and  with 
a  yearly  revenue  of  £102,281  (Rs.  10.22,840)  and  the  sub-division 
of  iJankapur  with  a  yearly  revenue  of  £55,676  (Ra.  5|56,760).  At 
the  close  of  1803,  this  territory  was  restored  to  the  Pesliwa  iu 
exchange  for  laud  iu  Buudelkhand.  To  reinstate  Bajirjto  at  Poona 
General  Wellesley,  who  had  returned  to  Maisur  after  Dhundhia's 
death,  again  entered  (1303}  Dhdrw&r  on  his  way  to  Poona.  During 
the  campaign  against  Sindia  and  the  Ber^r  Klija  (1803)  the  district, 
though  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  remained  fairly  quiet,  as 
General  Wellesley  had  made  it  clearly  understood  that  he  would 
not  have  hia  communication  with  the  south  disturbed.'     Between 

^^B  Wellin^lon's  Despatclins,  I.  60.    The  coiiiriianiliint  aeenu  to  have  l)emi  hanged 

^Hwue  bt  did  not  give  up  tlio  ifrt    (Got,  Gea.  to  Secret  Com.   of  the  Bo«rd 

^^Direotore,  Slat    Aagust  1880,  Wellington's  DespAtcheB*  I.  69).     Colonel  Wcllceley 

Vllma  to  have  afterwai>d(i  regretted  tbftt  tho    cototnRDduit   was  lianged.     Iu  1801, 

Colooel    Stevotisoii,    who  wu    second   in  uonunaud  nt   Dambal,   wrutu  to  Qeneral 

Welleatey  to  use  hU  inSoence  to  get  him  the  name  iiummarv  iKiwera  which  General 

WcUtuley  had  at   UainbaL     General  Welleslay  (\at  July  1^1,  Sup.  Dtutpatches,  II. 

4ft4)  diia[^)roved  of  Caluuel  Stevoafum's  proposal,  saying,  such  ftxtmordiniiry    p^jwere 

onght  never  to  hn  exercised.     Accordin;?  to  a  correspondent  in  the  Ilombay  Gazette 

CtTth  April  1881),  before  he  left  India,  General  Wellcdley  induced  the  Government  of 

Bombay  to  allow  tho  widow  of  the  eomnundant  to  adopt  a  too  and  the  son  to  bear 

the    hereditary  title    of    Bah^lur    Uettai  of  Dainbul.     According    to   RAo   BahAdur 

^Tinnalrio  the  oonintandant's  name  was  Shnniva.s  Vcnkatftdrt,    a   Smlrt  Bribman 

~whasegraiidMuiJoiDed  the  rchelliun  in  18^8  and  forfuited  hin  life  aud  estate*.     A 

^mreepondent  of  the  Bombay  Gazette  (lOth  Mftroh  1S81)  notices  that  the  people  of 

Mb  country  have  not  furijcotten  tbu  hangtntt  of  the  comoiaciiiant. 

^V  Wellingttni'a  Supplcmtntarv  I>c!ipatchcs,  II.  G'l'i. 

^■'  Wellington's  Dcsiwitchrs,  I.  124  :  West's  Southern  Mai-^tha  Country,  SJ). 
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IdOO  and  1 803  the  struggle  for  power  and  pinnder  Anions;  tlie  loeil 
e^tate-holiini'i^aiLdotBcGrsoftlicPeshwagovomnicul  coiitiiiii«H]witboat 
iDtermiasiotL  The  two  cliief  eslate-lioldera  within  DbuvwariiiiiitH  were 
Appa  SSh^b  Patrardhan  who  «DJayt*d  a  yeiirly  rcveniio  of  £40,000 
(Rs.4  /aA:/i«)  aud  who  kept  500  horse  and  1000  foot, and  Venkotnio  of 
Nargund  and  Rarodurg,  a  uear  relative  of  Iwlh  Appa  Siiheh  and 
BApn  Gokhale,  who  t?njoyed  a  revtnuieuf  j£12,500(Ra.  I,25,U(>0)  auA 
wlio  kept  500  meu  lo  garrlHon  N"arf(und  fort.  Amonjf  the  iirticeR 
of  the  Peshwn  wern  Bnpii  (iukhtdo  whi>  ruitiinaiided  a  finvt'  nf  2OO0 
horse,  1000  iafatitry  with  two  or  three  ^ms,  and  lOOO  Pt*udhdris. 
He  held  Naralgiind  and  Uadug  yielding  a  ruvenno  of  .150,000 
(R«.  f*  Idlchs),  and  added  uiuch  to  hia  iuconic  by  plundering  the 
country  near  his  district!).  Ganpatrav  Peusc,  bet^ides  holding  hi? 
own  estate  in  Soath  Bijapur,  managed  RiLiiel>ennurand  Man<rai  irhicb 
were  the  eBtatoa  of  a  Poona  othcer  named  Kupriim  Chandi*i ;  tbeee 
estates  together  yielded  a  yearly  revenue  of  il*2,000  (Rs.  1,20,000), 
Dapuji  Siudia,  who  had  commanded  Dharwar  fort  aince  1794* 
maintained  a  garrison  of  800  peons  and  120  horse  ont  of  tho 
revenues  of  the  districts  of  Betigeri  and  Mardagi  yielding  a  yearly 
revenue  of  £12,000  (Rs.  1,20,000).  Amratr&v,  tbeaddptive  brother 
nf  Ppfihwa  liajiruo  held  tho  town  and  districts  of  Aunigeri  and 
Parasgad  in  Bel  gaum  yielding  a  yearly  revenue  of  l-jOOO  (Rs.  oO.OOO). 
Besides  these  there  wiun  Kheir  Khan  tlie  NawAb  of  S.^ivannr  tho  only 
MuKalmau  uf  note.  He  had  been  so  ill-used  by  Tipuand  was  so  harass- 
ed by  the  BrAhmati  estateliolilen*  and  cliiefw,  that  in  1S(K)  ho  placed 
himself  under  the  protectiou  of  Colonel  Wellosley.  Colonel  WellesJoy 
had  arranged  to  secure  his  rovenuos  to  the  Nawdb  but  nothing  was 
done.'  He  was  a  pensioner  on  the  Marathiu*,  but  his  pension  of 
£500  (Rs.  5000)  a  year  was  seldom  paid.  In  1806  his  palace  wa«io 
mins^and  himself  and  his  family  in  rags.  Towardsthe  closeof  BujirAo^B 
reign  (1813-17),  as  they  knew  he  wa-s  bent  on  their  ruin,  most  of  the 
Southern  Mardtha  chiefs,  though  not  ju'tlvely  turbulent,  maintained 
an  attitude  of  aemi-indcpendence  of  the  Peahwa.  Tu  this  want  of 
harmony  among  thi^  rulers  wero  added  the  poverty  of  tho  Oimntry  and 
the  misery  of  tho  peasantry  brought  about  by  the  Puahwa's  system  of 
farming  the  revenue.  Independently  of  tho  distnist  which  Bujir^'s 
character  and  aims  excited  the  power  wielded  by  the  notortooa 
Trimbakj  i  Denglia  caused  general  ilisgnst.  Thetomper  of  the  country 
wjis  shown  in  18Ii  by  the  refu.'^al  of  the  connijantlant  of  Dhiirw^irto 
give  up  tlie  fort  to  Triinbakji  in  accordance  with  tho  ordera  of  tho 
Peshwa  who  hud  to  .send  a  force  to  invest  it.-  On  tho  13tli  of  June 
1817,  under  the  treaty  of  Poona,the  Peshwa  agreed  to  cede  territory  in 
Heuof  the  contingent  he  was  bound  by  the  treaty  of  Basseintoniaiutain. 
DliflrwAr  and  Knsrugal  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Dharwar,  together 
with  the  districts  nouth  of  the  Varda,  were  among  the  cessions.  Tho 
early  occupation  of  these  districts  was  conaidercd  of  great  import- 


1  Transactions  in  the  Mar&tha  Kmpire  (ISO?).  85-88. 

*  Gruit  Duiro  Mar&tb^.  62.1 -€'J4.  Wliuii  oakcd  1>y  Bnjirio  to  BurTDitilt;r  tlie  fort 
to  Trinibakji  the  comuiADdaut  replied:  '  H  yuur  HichnuM  will  iicikI  .i  gentlenuui 
to  relieve  me  in  the  CDinniAiid,  or  if  you  uill  send  a  clerk  m  your  own  tuunc,  to  vhom 
I  can  commit  my  charge,  your  servant  will  present  the  leer's  to  him  ;  hut  I  will  oevor 
give  over  the  fort  of  Dbirwtr  to  snch  a  person  u  TrimbaKJI  Denglia.' 
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QCO  to  the  British  intercsta  us  ib  wuiJd  fttcititHU*  ihv  exluuuivu 
'•pporatious  at  timt  time  in  cuurse  of  proparatioD  again&l  tbe  I'cDdhari^. 
and,  in  the  taso  of  rupture  with  the  Pcshwa,  Ibo  possession  of 
DUurtviir  would  be  of  infinite  value  to  any  force  udvancin;:^  from 
the  soiitU.'  Colonel,  aftorv^'ai-dB  Sir  'ITiomas,  Miinro  was  uppoint/od 
Oiminiswioner  with  both  civil  and  iiiililary  cuiiimaud  of  Iho  uewly 
arquirod  territory.  Tiikin|if  with  him  a  forcej  nli-oody  on  the 
To  ngblirtdru  under  Brigadier  General  Pritzler,  be  marched  toDbanvir. 
i!ojor  Ncwall  at  the  head  of  a  Imttalion  of  Native  Infantry  was 
beiit  in  tulvauco,  and  be  couductcd  matters  with  so  much  uddress 
that  he  prevailed  ou  tbe  garrison,  tlntugb  iu  a  state  of  iriuliiiy,  in 
yield.  In  duly  1817,  whon  Colonel  Munro  and  his  party  arrived,  they 
found  the  fort  in  tlto  hands  of  the  Cniupany'fi  troops.-  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  and  before  hostilities  with  the  Peshwa  had  bepuu 
Mnnro  was  ordered  to  redueo  Sundur,  a  principality  beyond  the 
Tungbhadra,  whoso  chief  had  defied  the  authority  of  tbe  Peshwa, 
and  for  whose  reduction  the  Company  had  long  before  given  a 
pledge.  On  the  llth  of  October,  leaving  the  second  battalion  uf 
the  -Uh  Kegimeni  of  Native  Infantry  and  two  six-poundor  tield-piuces 
under  the  command  uf  Major  Newall  to  occupy  Dharwar,  Kusvugal, 
and  Kfluebennur,  Colonel  Mtinro  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dalryropic 
crossed  the  Tuugbhadra  with  the  remainder  of  the  force  and  re- 
duced Sandur.  After  this  service,  on  the  7th  of  November,  in  obe- 
dience to  instructions,  Coltmel  Munro  made  over  command  l-*j  Colonel 
!l-^wett,  C.B..  witli  directions  to  move  the  brigade  to  the  point  whenj 
}in;^;^adier-tiencral  Pritzler  was  appointed  to  join."  Colonel  Alunro 
returned  to  Dharwar  on  the  llth  of  November,  and  (hero  beard  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Peshwa  and  of  the  battle  oE  Kirkee 
(6th  November).  On  the  28th  of  November  he  wrote*  to  the  Gov- 
ernor-General :  'The  hostile  conduct  of  tbe  Peshwa  and  my  present 
situation  iu  the  middle  of  the  Southern  Marathis,  where  1  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  their  civil  and  military  govern- 
ment^ will,  1  hope,  in  some  degree  excuse  my  addressing  your  Lord- 
ship. The  local  situation  of  the  Poona  territories  and  the  still 
remaining  influence  of  the  Peshwa,  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  Maratha 
states,  make  the  overthrowof  his  government  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  measures  that  can  be  adopted  for  the  safety  of  our  own 
dominions.  The  MariUhii  government  from  its  foundation  has  been 
one  of  the  most  destructive  that  ever  existed  in  luilia.  It  never 
relinquished  the  predatory  spirit  of  its  founder  tShivdji.  That  spirit 
grew  with  its  power,  and,  when  its  empire  extended  from  the  Ganges 
to  the  Kriveri,  this  nation  was  little  better  than  a  horde  of  imperial 
thieves.  All  other  Hindu  states  took  apridein  thoimprovementof  the 
e<mntry  and  in  the  construction  of  temples,  ponds,  ranal.^,  and  other 
public  works.  The  Mar^th&s  have  done  nothing  of  this  kind :  their 
work  has  been  chiefly  desolation.  They  did  not  seek  their  revenue  in 
tho  improvement  of  the  country, but  in  the  exaction  of  an  established 
tribute  from  their  neij^hbuurs  and  in  predatory  incursionsto  levy  more 
tribute.    Though  now  fortunately  obliged  to  relinquiBh  their  claims. 
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the  wish  to  rovive  thorn  will  never  cease  but  with  the  extiaotioB 
of  their  power.  A  government  so  hostile  in  its  principles  to  improre- 
nient  aud  tranquillity  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  completely  overthromi. 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  ditHciilty  to  decide  what  ought  to  be 
established  iu  ita  i-oom,  aud  whether  the  chief  of  the  gOTenuuent 
should  be  taken  from  among  the  relations  of  the  Pesnwa  or  (he 
descendants  of  Sbiv^ji.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  new 
state  it  might  be  expedient  to  require  the  cession  to  the  Britisb 
Government  of  the  provinces  eouth  of  the  Krishna.  The  provinceB 
between  the  Varda  and  the  Krishna  aro  not  properly  Mariiba; 
though  there  ia  a  considerable  mixture  of  Maratb^s,  the  Kanaresc 
form  the  body  of  the  people.  The  Maratha  estate-holders  or  jdgir' 
liars  and  their  principal  servants  are  in  some  measure  cousiJered 
as  strangers  aud  conqueroi's.  The  best  of  the  horse  are  in  general 
Marathds  und  are  no  doubt  attached  to  their  chiefs  ;  but  the  infantrjr 
in  the  furts  and  villages  are  mostly  Kauarese  and  are  ready  to  join 
any  power  that  will  pay  them.  All  the  trading  cla&see  aro  anxions  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mar&thds  because  they  interrupt  their  trade  by 
arbitrary  exactions  and  often  plunder  them  of  their  whole  property. 
The  heads  of  villages,  a  much  more  powerfid  body  than  the 
commercial  class,  are  likewise  very  generally  desirous  of  beifig 
relieved  fr^m  the  Mardlha  dominion.' 

When  Colonel  Muuro  heard  that  war  had  brokou  out,  he  began 
to  make  preparations  to  act  against  the  Pe-^hwa's  troops  and  to  tak« 
the  country.  For  these  purposes  his  means  were  of  the  slendereM. 
The  force  at  his  disposal  consisted  of  five  companiea  of  Native 
Infantry,  one  gun,  and  one  murtar.  U.e  bad  not  even  the  help  of  » 
fitafiE  officer.  But  he  had  a  most  able  second  in  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Newall,who,  after  being  appointed  by  the  Madras  Ciovernment  tothe 
special  command  of  the  fortress  of  Dharwar,  was  allowed  to  leave  it 
for  more  active  and  important  service  in  the  field.  Just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  Peshwa  had  directed  the  Southern  Maratlu 
chiefs  to  i>eoccupy  the  district  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Poona  and  had 
ordered  Kiisir&o  Ookhale,  his  civil  and  military  governor,  to  snpporl 
them.  The  country  was  studded  with  forts,  all  of  which  though 
not  of  a  superior  order  were  secure  against  hasty  assault  and 
required  to  be  breached  in  order  to  be  reduced.  Theae,  together 
with  other  posts  capable  ot  cnr.barrassing  the  movements  of  an 
enemy,  were  also  filled  with  the  Peshwa's  adherents.^  With  these 
diffieultiua  Munro,  who  was  promoted  to  be  General  on  the  29th 
of  November,  had  to  deal.  He  wrote  several  times  to  the  Madr&f 
Government  for  regular  troops,  but  no  troops  were  sent.  Avail- 
ing himself  of  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  the  people  lie 
took  the  bold  step  of  nsing  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  country  to 
subdue  it  for  him.  He  appointed  military  ofhcers  or  amilddrg  to 
most  of  the  enemy's  districts  with  orders  to  enlist  armed  constables 
or  peons  and  take  as  much  territory  as  possible.  He  had  soon  aft 
many  as  twenty-6ve  officers  or  amilddrs,  with  abont  seven  tbonsaod 
constables  or  peons.^     Among  the  officers  one  K^rorao  of  Maisur 

>  BUdter's  Uaritha  Wai.  286  ;  (iloig's  Ufe  of  Munro,  I.  475-76. 
•  Oleiff's  Lift  of  Munro,  I.  419 ;  Slokts'  Bclgmim,  7*1. 
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was  appointed  to  Navalgund  about  twenty  miles  uorth-oast  of 
Dbarwrir.  He  very  t|uickly  took  possession  of  more  tliau  half  the 
district,  and  on  tbe  19th  of  t)ecember(18l7)  ftdvaueed  from  a  village 
about  two  miles  from  Navalgiind  with  5U0  men  to  attack  K^irao 
Gokhale's  son  who  was  at  that  place  with  a  body  of  seven  hundred 
horse.  About  GOO  of  the  borfie  were  picrjuett™  in  the  streets  and 
in  the  open  space  between  the  town  and  tbe  fort.  'I'he  rest  were 
inounteu  and  watching  HAmi-iio  who  advanced  at  noon  so  rapidly 
that  he  entered  the  town  before  the  horsemen  could  mount  and 
leave.  The  panic  was  so  great  that  the  Maratha  horse  Hed  in  every 
direction  without  attempting  to  offer  resistance.  Nineteen  horses 
were  taken  alive  and  twenty  were  found  dead.  A  large  number  cf 
the  enemy  were  killed,  KdsirSo's  son  escaped  with  difficulty,  and 
of  the  two  oflScers  under  him  oue  was  killed  and  the  other  wounded 
and  taken.  On  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  his  son,  KAsirAo,  who  was 
then  at  Badami  in  South  Bij^ipur^  marched  to  join  htm  with  550  horso 
and  200  foot,  aud  after  gathering  the  fugitives  reached  Navalgnnd 
on  tlie  22ud  of  December.  Bamr&o  retired  into  the  old  fort,  and, 
on  the  23rd,  with  his  ammunition  nearly  exhausted,  he  was  very 
liurd  prcs.sod  by  Kiisirno.  On  hearing  that  KAsirao  had  rcRched 
Is'ttvalgund,  on  tbe  morning  of  tlie  23rd,  General  Mnnro  mai-ched 
from  Uharwar  with  two  Hank  com|i«nies,  one  of  the  battalion  guns, 
and  a  tive  and  a  half  inch  mortar  under  the  command  of  Major 
Nuwall.  Within  two  miles  of  Navalgund  some  small  parties  of  Iturse 
were  seen  ;  and  about  a  mile  further  tho  main  body  was  discovered 
moving  slowly  along  the  side  of  a  rising  gronnd  at  a  distance  of 
about  a  thousand  yards.  As  the  enemy  seemed  to  intend  to  comc 
round  on  General  Mimro's  baggage  two  shells  were  thrown  and  two 
horsemen  were  killed.  On  this  the  whole  body  moTod  off  attended 
by  about  two  hundred  foot,  and  were  soon  ont  of  sight  leaving 
about  ten  dead  in  the  streets.*  After  the  blockade  of  Navalgund 
was  raised  General  Munro  and  Major  Newnll  returned  to  DhArwar. 
lu  tho  beginning  of  1818  {13rd  January),  escorted  by  Lieutenaut- 
Colonol  Newall  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  three  companies,  a 
reinforcement  of  two  iron  eigh teen-pounders,  two  iron  and  twobnw^a 
twelve-pounders,  and  two  mortars,  was  received  from  the  garrison 
at  Belari.  With  these  rame  six  fresh  compimies,  two  of  the  2nd 
battalion  of  the  12th  Native   Infantry  and  four  of  the  2nd  battalion 

Piuueers,  and  three  troops  of  the  5th  Native  Infantry  under  the 
jmmaud  of  Captain  Garton.  The  last  were  furnished  on  his  own 
responsibility  by  Major-Gencral  Lang  who  commanded  in  the  ceded 
districts.  With  these  reinforcements  General  Munro  considered 
himself  strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive.  On  the  5th  of  Jsnunry 
he  invested  Gadag,  about  forty  uiilf  s  east  of  Dhai-wiir,  and,  after  a  few 
shells  had  been  thrown  and  a  battery  erected,  the  place  surrendered  on 
"loOtb.  Outhe7thhemoved  on  Dambal,  about  twelve  miles  south-east 

Gadag,  which  after  sustaining  a  four  hours'  tire  from  two  batteries 
capitulated  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  From  Dombal  he  marched  on 
fiubli,  forty  miles  west,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1 3th,  having  receiveiJ 
by  the  way  an  accession  to  his  force  of  two  hundred  Maisur  rcgulai* 
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infntitry.  Tho  oommaQdant  of  Uubli  tort  on  bving*  aummoneili 
promised  to  siirrpuilor  on  the  following"  morning  and  kept  his  wnrri 
mnivhiug  ont  with  300  men,  tho  remains  of  a  more  DunionmH 
gurrison,  of  whom  a  hirjie  portion  had  deserted  from  want  of  pay. 
On  the  following  day  (15th)  iliarikota,  about  eight  miles  sonth.iraet 
of  Uubli,  was  admitted  to  tho  some  tormB.  All  these  places  General 
Munnj  immediately  occupied  by  corijs  of  constables  or  poena  witboot 
crippling  his  little  army  of  regnlars.  He  returned  to  Dh&rwirnD 
the  iGth  without  tho  loss  of  a  man, though  threatened  at  every  step  hy 
KiisiraoGokhale's  cavahj.'  The  system  of  secaringthe  districts  by  the 
help  of  irregular  troops  was  attended  with  extraordinary  sueces. 
Thcsearmed  constables  in  separate  parties  under  their  officers^notoaly 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  open  country,  but  fix>m  several  forts  anil 
many  walled  villages.  To  enlist  the  sympatliy  of  the  hiisliandmoa 
and  tho  people  in  general,  Gcnoml  Munro  caused  it  tn  be  proclaimed 
that  the  British  Government  wonld  treat  as  enemies  all  who  in 
future  paid  tnbute  to  tho  Peshwa  or  his  oflScers.  The  people  wbo 
were  ground  down  by  the  ManStfafla  gladly  obeyed  so  pleasiojr 
an  order.  They  not  only  i-efusod  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
thuir  old  masters,  but  acted  evorywhero  in  aid  of  the  irrcgolan. 
Before  the  1 8th  of  January  the  whole  of  the  M&rithft 
country  south  of  tho  Mulprabha  wns  completely  in  the  hands 
of  General  Munro.^  General  Mnnro  remained  at  Dhflrw^r  till  tbo 
4th  of  February  organizing  his  force  and  bringing  tho  conqaerod 
country  to  order.  His  troops  were  in  the  interval  actively  employed 
partly  in  escorting  treasure  partly  in  opposing  the  I'endhiris.  A 
band  of  these  marauders  passing  the  flank  of  the  British  troopi 
beyond  tho  Narbada  and  ascending  the  Berar  hills,  had  marclii^ 
sonth  and  spread  havoc  in  tho  Company's  territories  beyond  ihc 
Tungbhadiu.  One  of  these  marauding  companies  recrossed  tho 
Tungbhadra  on  tho  18th  of  January  and  marched  north  leaving  tlio 
Sunda  forests  in  Kanara  about  six  miles  on  their  left.  On  the  20tb 
Geneial  Munro  heard  of  thcui  and  at  eight  o'clock  that  uipH 
detached  Captain  Garton  with  three  troops  of  the  5th  Light  Cavalry 
to  intercept  them  passing  between  DhArwAr  and  Hahyil.  Oaptiiin 
Garton  camo  by  surprise  upon  the  enemy's  bivouac  at  three  in  Uie 
following  morning  (21  st)  and  within  an  hour  they  were  driven  beyuwl 
tho  frontier  with  a  loss  of  twenty  men  and  forty  hoi-sca.*  On  tho  6tfc 
of  February  General  Munro  started  for  Badami  on  the  Malprahbain 
South  Bijripur.  His  force  included  tbi'ee  troops  of  Cavalry,  twtlw 
companies  of  Native  Infantry,  four  companies  of  Pioneers,  fcnr 
heavy  guns,  four  field  pieces,  and  a  howitser.  lie  marched  first  to 
Navalgund  and  then  to  Hullur  seven  miles  north.wcst  of  Hon,  wh6n 
he  encamped  on  the  8th.  The  Pioneers,  who  were  employed  this  dnT 
in  opening  a  rood  in  advance,  were  driven  in  by  a  party  of  horse.  To 
roconuoiti-e  the  strength  and  designs  of  the  enemy  a  pieqoet<rf 
thirty  native  cavalry  were  ordered  out  accompanied  by  Captai" 
Middlcton^  the  officer  on  doty  for  tho  day.   This  picquot  was  enticed 

<  Blackor's  Manithft  W&r,  287  ;  GlLtg^H  Life  of  Munro.  1. 4S3-SI. 

^(ilcii-'H  Life  of  Miinm,  I,  4S'J.  iSft. 
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Ui  follow  sinull  parties  of  thu  oiioiny  until  tliey  found  thomselvo^ 
fxijuscil  tu  tlif  attack  of  au  ovorwlicliuing  iorce.  Though  very 
cliwoly  pressed  tht'y  I'L-troatod  In  good  onier  and  gained  tlio  camp 
with  thu  losb  of  nine  luuu  and  eight  hurst^s  kdied  and  ivoundtHl.  A 
troop  of  tho  5th  Cavalry  wan  iinniodiatoly  or<tered  out  to  repel  the 
enemy  who  retircti,  and  Captain  Munro,  who  comniandod,  aft«r 
pai*Auin^  till  nightfall  made  no  uiorc  impression  on  them  than  tho 
destruction  of  a  few  of  the  worst  mounted.'  About  this  time  (10th 
Kubrunry)  tho  tlnglish  took  possession  of  Sat^ra  and  by  proehinia- 
tiou  issued  on  the  lllh  of  February  the  Pesliwa  war  formally 
depoiied  and  with  certain  specified  exceptions  his  territory  was 
annexed  to  the  Hritish  dominions.-  tVom  this  date  thu  lands 
included  iti  the  preweut  district  of  Dhiirwdr,  which  were  already  iu 
the  hands  of  General  Munro,  may  be  said  to  have  passed  to  the 
British.  The  scene  of  General  Munro'a  exploits  was  shifted 
first  tu  liijapur,  then  to  Belgauui,  and  then  to  Sholiipnr  until  hia 
triumphantly  successful  campaign  ended  on  the  15th  of  May  with 
Uiu  i*eductiou  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Sboldpur.^  The  approach 
of  the  monsoon  forced  General  Munro  to  bring  back  from  Sholipur 
liis  as  woU  ns  General  Pritzlcr's  diviaions  of  tho  grand  army  of 
Deooan  and  they  reached  Hubli  on  the  15th  of  June  lijl8. 
t«nanL-Colonel  Newall  with  the  second  battalion  of  the  fourth 
iment  roatuned  possession  of  Dharwdr  into  which  were  thrown 
ihe  heavy  guns  and  ordnance  stores;  and  the  head-quarters  and 

mainiug  corps  cantoned  at  Hubli  iu  preparation  for  the  approaching 

"ns.* 

General  ITuuro  devolved  not  merely  the  conduct  of  tho  war  but 

civil  administrdtion  of  all  the  provincoa  which  ho  had  obtained  by 

Qonnueat  or  cession.     Every  question  connected  with  tho  settlement 

nf  claims,  the  ndjustment  of  the  revennOj  and  the  adtniuistration  of 

jjnstiiie  w:ls  referred  to  him  ;  his  tent  was  not  more  the  head-quarters 

of  an  army  than  the  chief  civil  court  in  tho  Bombay  Karndtak.     How 

great  an  impression  General  Munrf>'a  success  made  on  those  of  his 

con  temporaries  who  were  best  able  to  estimate  his  services  is  shown 

by  the  following  letter  from   Sir  John  Malcolm  to  Mr.  Adams,  the 

Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  {13th  February  1818)  : '  I  send 

yoQ  a  copy  of  a  pubhc  letter  from  Tom  Munro  Saheb,  written  for  the 

ioforraation  of  Sir  Thnmna  Hislon.     If  this  letter  makes  the  same 

Hkircesion  upon  you  that  it  did  upon  me,  we  shall   all   recede, 

Br  this    extraordinary    man    comes    forward.     We    use   common 

Yulgar  means,  and  go  on  zealously  and  actively  and  courageously 

enough  J   but  how   different  is  his  part  in  the  drama!      Insulated 

ia  an  enemy's    country  with    no    military  means   whatever  (live 

disposable   companies   of    sepoys    wem    nothing),    he    forms    tho 

plan  of  subduing  the  country,  expelling   the  army  by  which  it  is 

necapied,  and  collecting  the  revenues  that  are  due  to  the  oncmy 

Ibrough    the    means    of    tho    inhabitants    themselves    aided  and 


*  Bl0ok«r'«  MiiHtha  War,  2S9.  *  Gnuit  I>uri  Af  arttbili,  660. 

■  Dsteili  of  Oeneral  Manros  succcsBes  in  each  of  thcM  dietriots  an  glvoaui  their 
tiattjticU  Aoooante.  *  UUckcr's  MarAtha  War,  314. 
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supported  by  n  few  irregular  infantry,  whom  he  invites,  from  ibfl 
iiPiyhbounng  provinces  for  that  purjjose.  His  plan,  which  ts  al  ornis 
simple  au(i  great,  is  successful  in  a  degree  that  a  tnind  like  hu 
could  alone  have  anticipated.  The  country  comes  into  hia  bands  by 
the  most  legitimate  of  all  modes,  the  zealous  and  spirited  efforts  of 
the  natives  to  place  themselves  under  his  rule,  and  to  enjoy  tlitf 
bonofits  of  a  government,  which,  when  udmini»>tered  by  a  man  like 
him,  is  one  of  the  best  iu  tliu  world.  Muuro,  thuy  »ay,  has  bem 
aided  in  this  great  work  by  his  local  reputation,  but  that  adds  to 
his  title  to  praise.  His  popularity,  in  the  quarter  where  ho  ia  placed, 
is  the  result  of  long  experience  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  aud  rests 
exactly  upon  that  basis  of  which  nn  able  and  good  man  may  bn 
proud.'*  In  tho  British  House  of  Commons,  on  the  occasiun  of  a 
vote  of  tlianks  being  passed  to  the  Indian  army,  Mr,  Canning  spoke 
of  General  Munro's  service  in  tho  following  terms:  *At  tho  soaloen) 
extremity  of  this  long  line  of  operations,  and  in  a  part  of  tlw 
campaign  carried  on  in  a  district  lar  from  public  gaze,  and  without 
the  opportunities  of  early  special  notice,  was  employed  a  man 
whose  name  I  should  indeed  have  been  soriy  to  have  passed  over 
in  silence.  I  allude  to  Colonel  Thomus  Munro,  u  gentleman  of 
whose  rare  qnalificntions  tho  late  House  of  Commons  bifi 
opportunities  of  judging  at  their  bar,  on  the  renewal  of  the  )^ 
India  Company's  charter,  and  than  whom  Europe  never  prodoctd 
a  more  accomplished  statesman,  nor  India,  so  fertile  in  heroes,  a 
more  skilful  soldier.  This  gentleman,  whose  occupations  for  sosw 
years  must  have  been  rather  of  a  civil  and  adniini.strative  thaaof 
a  military  nature,  was  called  early  in  the  war  to  exercise  abilitiw 
which,  though  dormant,  had  not  rusted  from  disuse.  Uo  went  into 
the  tield  with  not  more  than  tive  or  six  hundred  men,  of  wbota  a 
veiy  small  proportion  were  Europeans,  and  marched  into  tlie 
Mardtha  territories  to  take  possession  of  tho  country  which  had  been 
ceded  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Poena.  The  populatiun  which  Iw 
subjugated  by  arras  ho  managed  with  such  address,  equity,  sod 
wisdom,  that  ho  established  an  empire  over  their  hearts  and  feelings, 
^ine  forts  were  surrendered  to  him  or  taken  by  assault  on  His 
way;  and  at  tho  end  of  a  silent  and  scarcely  observed  progress,  1» 
emerged  from  a  territory  heretofore  hostile  to  the  British  interest, 
with  an  accession  instead  of  a  diminution  of  force  leaving  every* 
thing  secure  aud  tranquil  behind  him.  This  result  speaks  m^ 
thftu  could  bo  told  by  any  minute  and  extended  commentarj.'' 
The  shattered  state  of  his  health  compelled  General  Muni-u  to  leiw 
his  appointment's,  both  civil  and  military,  in  the  Southern  Maritlu 
country  aud  in  the  autumn  of  I81S  he  returned  to  Madras.  On  bis 
recommendation,  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  wbo 
was  Collector  of  Beldri,  was  appointed  under  Mr.  MountshiUt 
Elphiustoue,  Priucipal  Collector  of  the  Mardtha  Country  souili  of 
the  Krishna  and  Political  Agent  with  the  Bdja  of  Kolhapur  and 


'  Gleig*!  Life  of  Miuiro,  L  SOS. 

•  Glsig'*  Life  tif  Munro,  I,  50C.  Mr.  Caoning  was  miutsken  reK^nlitig  the  ntuni 
of  fortresses  UkoD.  More  than  nine  were  reduced  directly  hj- (.tctivralMaaro.  ' 
mnrr  th.in  twenty -Mvea  by  his  officers. 
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tlie  soiitJiem  J^girddrs.*  It  has  beon  stated  above  that  after  the 
reduction  of  ShalApur  (1 5th  Maj)  General  Monro's  army  returned 
for  the  raius^  part  under  Lieutenant -Colunel  Newall  to  Dhirwfir 
and  part  Duder  General  Pritzler  to  Hubli.  In  the  latter  half  (July- 
December)  of  the  year  (1818)  cholera  prevailed  to  a  frightful  degree 
in  this  part  of  the  cx)untry  causing  immtsuse  mortality  iu  the  army 
and  among  the  people  generally.  At  Hublij  in  General  Pritzler's 
campt  in  three  days  two  officers  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
Europeans  were  carried  off  by  cholera*  Between  18l9aDd  1824  the 
district  seems  to  have  been  quiet.'  In  October  1824  Mr.  Thackeray, 
the  Political  Agent  and  Principal  Collector,  was  shot  dead  in  a 
disturbance  at  Kittur,  the  chief  of  which  had  in  July  died  childless. 
In  1826  the  question  arose  whether  the  district  of  DhArwar  and  the 
states  under  it  should  continue  under  Bombay  or  bo  transferred  to 
the  Madras  Presidency.  Much  correspondence  passed  betweon  the 
two  Governments,  each  claiming  the  territory  as  most  fitly  belonging 
to  them,*     When  the  question  of  the  transfer  was  referred  to  them, 
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1  Gnot  DulTs  ManLth^a.  679.  ^Bombay  Courier,  19th  December  1818. 

>  Mr.  K.  L.  Charli-H,  C.  S. 

*  ThoreaKonain  favour  of  the  districts  continuing  nnder  this  Gr>v«rniiiciit  which  ruled 
tbeDeccan  aiid  the  westcoant  were  \  That  of  the  M&rAtli  a  chicffl  whose  hejui-qiwrterk  were 
in  Poooa  or  SAtAra,  some  held  a  large  part  of  the  KarnAtak  diatriots ;  that  aome  o( 
tb«  I'atvardhans  whuoo  poBBoaaioiu  lay  chiefly  to  the  south  of  the  Krushiia  tived  to  the 
north  of  the  h%'er  and  aome  had  poneaaioos  scattered  over  dtitricta  uear  Poooa  and 
ShoUpur.  which  muat  keep  them  eonnected  with  Bombay  and  mak»  them  look  to 
Bombay  for  re<treBR  ;  that  the  difficulty  of  manning  these  chiefs  wmilil  increase  aa  the 
■eat  of  government  waa  more  remote  ;  that  the  diatance  of  tho  Madnu  GuvemmcDfc 
mojt  rooder  it  in  somf  degree  liable  to  be  guided  by  the  representatioDa  of  the 
loc:al  aathoritiee  in  meaauroa  connected  with  these  chiefs  and  tcud  to  diminiih 
their  aecnirity ;  and  that  the  facility  which  Bombay  poasesaea  of  throwing  in 
reioforceniunta  by  sea  at  a  week's  warning  would  ^ve  her  tlie  \ik»i  mc^na  of 
pafeting  duwn  insarrection  io  thv^  piovinoes  and  made  Bombay  the  ftovt-rnment 
best  Btiited  for  their  adminiatratioo.  The  reaaona  in  farour  of  their  tnmaFcr  to 
Mailras  were  thus  aet  Forth  by  Sir  Thomaa  Uunro.  then  Governor  of  Madras  :  That 
from  its  goographical  position  Bombay  waa  unlit  to  render  military  aid  at  all 
■eMOtts  of  the  year,  but  that  Madras  wan  in  every  way  £t  to  render  without  delay 
•aoh  aid  in  caaee  of  emerg<«npy  ;  that  the  maniq^ment  of  Maritba  chicfa  bad 
esaaed  to  be  a  difflcalty  to  tlie  Madras  Government  ;  that  the  transfer  woold  have 
the  effect  of  potting  out  of  memory  the  oxtatoccc  of  the  old  Mardtha  confederacy  ; 
that  the  eetaie-holders  or  idijintdrtt  were  strangers  from  the  Konkan  and  from  the 
oountrtM  beyond  the  Rrianna  and  had  do  influence  over  the  balk  of  the  people ;  that 
mere  distance  could  never  be  the  rule  for  the  annexation  of  territory  to  any 
particular  presidency  ;  that  the  residence  of  the  Mar&tba  chiefs  to  the  north  of  the 
Krialina  would  vary  with  the  fancien  of  the  chicfa  and  with  the  Kcat  of  govcnmient ; 
that  their  detnchea  pomessioDs  under  rlifferent  (rovemments  would  not  be  attended 
with  any  admintatrative  dtfHoalty  :  that  much  adminiatraiivc  inconvenience  would 
follow  if  the  civil  and  military  power  were  in  the  bands  of  different  gnvcnimrnts,  and, 
*s  the  country  was  aboady  io  the  hands  uf  Ma<irM  troops,  ita  oivil  admin istmtion  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Aladras  Ooromment ;  that  the  Dhdrwiir  district  wm  bounded 
oo  the  east  and  weet  by  Madras  districts  and  therefore  its  transfer  to  Madras  waa 
advisable  on  odminiatrattve  grcuufla  ;  that  the  district,  though  it  had  been  overrun  by 
MarAthAa,  wae  not  a  Manitlia  dttttrict ;  that  it  formed  part  of  the  KaniAtak  which  wai 
already  nnder  Madm»  and  thnt  the  people  were  a  portion  of  the  same  Kinarese  nation 
who  lived  in  BeUri,  Sunda,  and  Maiaur,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  differing 
from  them  in  no  resi>ect ;  that  it  would  give  more  aatjsfoction  to  the  people  to  be 
united  to  their  own  nittiun  than  to  be  transferred  to  a  country  of  Marithaa  with  whom 
tbay  had  no  natural  connection  ;  and  that  this  reunion  of  their  nation  as  a  permanent 
measnre  was  entitled  to  more  weight  thaa  the  couvenieoce  of  the  Maritha  chiefs  who 
abould  continue  to  look  to  Poooa  and  Bombay  for  redress  ;  that  as  a  rule  the  people 
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the  Conrt  of  Directors  decided  in  18S0  that  the  Ramdtak   districts 
should  continne  to  form  part  of  tho  Bombay  Presidency. 

lu    1830  (17th  Nfarch)  Regulation  VII.  of  the   Government  of 
Bombay  was  passed  bringing  the  Southern  Morfitha  Country  onder 
the  Regulations.     The  territories  were  formed  into  one  coUectoratc, 
called  the  DhArwAr  district  or   ziUa.     Tlii.i  included,  besides  th& 
present  district,  parts  of  the  present  Bol^um,  Bijapur.  and  Shol^pnr 
collectorates.*     Jn  1836  (28th  April)  fielganm  wa«  formed  into  a 
separate  collectoratej  the  Collector  of   Dhirw&r  continuing  to  he 
styled  Principal  Collector.*    In  1839  (28th  June),  on  the  death  of 
the  chief  of  Nipftni  now  in  Belganm,  his  estate  was  resumed  hj 
Government  and  thirteen  villages  in  Anaigeri   were  added  to  the 
DhArwAr  district'    In  1844-45  an  insnrrection  broke  out  in  Kolb&par 
and  spread  so  rapidly  that  fears  were  entertained  lest  the  DhArw^ 
fort  might  be  seized.     A  force  of  militia  or  sheisandis  was  raised  and 
by  March  1815  qniet  was  restored  without  any  serions  distorbants.* 
Between  1845  and  1S56  public  peace  remained  unbroken. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  1857-58  the  source  of  daogcr 
was  entirely  from  the  north  and  the  east.^  In  the  nortfa, 
BhA.skarrAo,  or  as  he  was  more  commonly  called  BAba  S4lisb, 
the  Brahman  chief  of  Nargand,  who  was  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  Southern  Marutha  chiefs  and  who  had  a  library  reputed  to 
contain  between  three  and  four  thousand  Sanskrit  volames, 
conceived  himself  wronged  by  the  British  Government  becaosa  ho 
was  not  allowed  to  adopt  a  sou.  His  estate,  said  to  be  one  d 
the  oldest  possessions  in  the  Bombay  KamAtak  (lo60)  and  not 
like  many  held  on  service  tenure,  would,  he  knew,  be  absorbed 
by  the  British  Government,  and  his  widows  be  left  to  depend  on 
their  bounty."  In  the  east,  Bhirnrao  Nadgir,  hereditary  district 
officer  of  Mundargi,  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Dambal,  and  the 
deihmukh  of  Surtur,  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Dambal,  were 
known  to  be  close  friends  and  to  have  great  influence  in  all  the 
east  and  sonth  of  the  present  sub-division  of  Gadag ;  they  also 
had  grievances  real  or  laucied.  Between  Narguud  and  MnndArgij 
where  BhimrAo's  influence  lay,  the  bolt  of  patches  of  territory 
belonging  to  RAmdurg,  Jamkbamli,  SAngli,  and  Miraj,  might  at  any 
time  have  become  the  gathering-ground  for  bodies  of  disaffected  meo 
belonging  to  these  states.     The  Narguud  chief  and  BhimrAo  had 


of  the  conotry  above  the  SHbyAttra  greatly  disliked  goiog  to  the  MaUbAr  or  weiUn 
coast,  but  had  do  obieotion  to  go  tu  the  CorouiiiiKkr  ur  oaatcru  coast,  aad  h  I 
conaequenoe  auAtive  of  Dhunv&r  would  muclirJiUivr  coniu  tu  MatlraatbAHgotoBombayj 
and  buitly  tliM  oa  ueithur  Mudrsa  nor  Itoinbny  coald  p-iy  ita  charges  wiuiout  aid  (rooi 
Bougal,  the  >Udrus  Presidcucy  would,  if  Ph6ru'&r  were  traiuferred  to  it,  be  able  tfl 
answer  all  its  demaods  witliuut  aid  from  Bc-ug&l,  white  if  the  tnutffer  vera  made  to 
Bombajr,  ita  resouroes  woald  t>til]  be  far  below  ita  cipuuditure  and  both  preaodeadi 
instead  of  one  would  ttitl  be  depeadeot  on  Bengal.  Sir  Thoinu  Munto'a  Minot 
dated  5tb  May  liUti,  ^tb  Juoc  1626,  aud  Auguat  18S>6,  in  Sir  H.  Arbutbnot's  Lite 
Munro,  II.  89-99. 

1  Stokw'  Belgaum,  S5.  >  Stokea'  Belgaum,  86. 

*  Stokes'  Belganm,  87.  *  Htokcs'  Belgaum,  89. 
*Thfl  aooooDt  of  the  ntiitiniee  in  DhArw^  is  contributed  by  Mr,  F,  I*CbarlM,C.SL 
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concerted  a  plan  for  a  rising  of  the  chiefs  of  Nargunc],  Razndarg, 
the  chief  of  Anegnndi  in  Madras,  and  soventl  smaller  detdis  whose 
influcaue  lay  in  the  territory  adjoining-  this  part  of  the  coantry. 
Their  plans  were  greatly  wanting  in  boldness  aud  tixity  of  purpose, 
and,  in  spite  of  disquieting  rumours,  the  whole  of  1867  and  the  first 
five  moDcbs  of  1858  passed  without  any  open  act  of  treason.  At 
this  time  the  Collector  was  Mr.  Ogilby  and  the  l^olitical  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Marfltha  Coantry  wae  Mr.  Manson.  Mr.  Manson  was 
in  the  prime  of  life,  intelligent,  energetic,  and  decided.  He  had 
incurred  much  ill-will  from  his  connection  with  the  In&ni  ComTnission, 
but  his  frank  aud  kindly  disposition  gave  him  considerable  influence.* 
The  policy  of  these  two  officers  seems  to  have  been,  while  maiDtaiuing 
a  watch  over  their  movements,  to  conciliate  and  refrain  from 
alarming  the  dangerous  chieftains.  As  the  Kargand  fort  was 
strong  and  stood  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  it  was  deemed  politic 
to  ask  the  chief  to  send  his  heavy  guns  and  stores  of  powder  to 
Dh^Lrw&r,  on  the  plea  that  in  the  uusettled  state  of  the  country  it 
was  advisable  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  insurgents.  The  cluef  could  not  refiiso  this  request 
without  giving  proof  of  disloyalty,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  1858 
ftll  but  three  of  his  large  guns  and  a  large  store  of  gunpowder 
and  saltpetre  were  received  in  DhiLrwdr.  The  three  gons  were 
kept  on  the  plea  that  heavy  rain  prevented  the  carts  crossing  the 
black  soil  between  Nargund  and  Dh&rw^r.  This  attachment  of  his 
arms  alarmed  the  chief  and  led  him  to  suppose  that  his  meditated 
treason  had  been  discovero<l.  Meanwhile,  as  it  was  knowu  that 
Bhimr^  of  Mundargi,  Kencliangauda  of  Khirhatti  aud  Hdmgi,  and 
the  dcgui  of  Snrtur  had  been  concerting  measures,  the  chief 
constable  of  Dambal  was  ordered  to  search  Kanchangauda's  house 
or  fortified  enclosure  at  H^mgt,  a  village  on  the  Tungbhadra, 
twelve  miles  south  of  Mundargi.  The  chief  coustable  Found  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  and  wcLrJike  stores,  sealed  the  house  and 
set  a  guard  over  it,  aud  reported  the  matter  to  head-quarters. 
On  this  BhimrAo,  thinking  further  concealment  useless,  gathered 
about  seventy  men,  attacked  the  guard,  murdered  the  informant, 
and  taking  the  stores  marched  with  Kaocbanganda  and  attacked 
the  treasury  at  Dambal.  Fortunately  all  the  money  had  been  sent 
to  Gad^  the  day  before  and  the  insurgents  gained  but  little. 
Their  numbers  increased  to  300  or  400,  and,  though  pursued  by  the 
saperintondent  of  police,  they  made  their  escape  towards  Kopal  in 
the  Nizim's  territories,  where  BhimrAo's  family  lived.  They  gained 
Kopal  fort  on  the  30th  of  May.  But  word  that  they  had  left  Dharwfir 
h«a  been  telegraphed  to  Beldri,  aud,  by  the  first  of  June,  Major 
Hughes  with  the  deputy  commissioner  of  Rdichur  had  collected 
a  small  force,  and,  after  a  rapid  march,  attacked  and  took 
Kopal,  kllUDg  Bhimr^,  Kcnchangauda,  and  100  men.  This 
put  an  end  to  the  insurrection  in  the  east  of  the  district.  It 
afterwards  became  known  that  the  attack  on  Kopal  was  part  of 
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a  programme  according  to  which  the  chief  of  Nargnnd  was  to 
attack  DhArwAr  and  the  west,  while  Bhimr&o  was  to  efltablisb 
himself  at  K.opal  where  his  family  had  influence.  The  news  of 
Bhimrao'a  revolt  was  known  almost  immediately  at  Nargond,  and 
the  chief  placed  gnus  in  position  on  his  fort.  On  the  20th  of  May, 
after  an  interview  with  Brigadier-General  LeGrand  Jacob  at 
Kolhapar,  Mr.  Manson  when  he  heard  of  the  threatening  attitude 
of  the  Nargund  chief  went  to  Kurundvid  twenty-five  miles  cast 
of  Kolhapur.  In  the  hope  of  preventing  farther  mischief 
he  moved  w  ith  speed  from  Kurundvfid  to  the  thrcatetied 
quarter,  leaving  hia  infantry  escort  and  establishment  behind, 
and  taking  with  bim  only  a  doson  troopcm  of  the  Soatbera 
Maratha  Uorse.  A  letter  which  he  had  sent  to  Colonel  G.  Malcolm, 
commanding  at  Kaliidgi>  asking  him  to  meet  him  at  Kamdarg'  witfaa 
large  body  of  the  Suuthern  Maratha  Horse,  did  not  reach  Kaladgi 
till  Colonel  Malcolm  had  taken  the  6old  with  250  horse  to  attack  tM 
insurgents  who  had  plundered  the  Dambal  treasury.  VVhm 
Mr.  Manson  reached  R^mdurg  he  had  no  protection  but  his  own 
troopers.*  The  chief  of  RAmdui^  was  cordial,  supplied  him  with 
food,  and  showed  him  letters  from  Nargund  urging  him  to  rebelHoQ. 
Death,  wrote  t^'^  Nargund  chief,  is  better  than  dishonour.  The  chief 
advised  Mr.  Manson  not  to  go  to  Nargund  as  the  country  wM 
unsafe.  In  spite  of  rcmoDstrances,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  Mar, 
Mr.  Manson  set  off  in  a  palanquin  to  Dhdrwdr  to  join  Cc^ooel 
Malcolm.-  As  the  road  from  Rimdnrg  to  Dh^rw^r  passed  cloM 
to  Nargund,  and,  as  in  addition  to  his  small  escort  he  had  only  ■ 
couplo  of  horsemeu,  Mr.  Manson's  position  was  perilous.  iW 
night  (29th  May)  ho  pressed  forward  about  ten  miles  to  Suriabtind. 
At  Suriabuud  he  laid  down  in  his  palan^iuin  whic^h  bad  be«a 
placed  ou  the  raised  platform  of  a  rest-house.  Meanwhile  the 
Nargund  chief,  who  was  greatly  incensed  by  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Mauson  had  sent  from  Rdmdurg  and  who  fea.red  that  the 
Political  Agent  had  full  knowledge  of  his  treasonable  intentioiUi 
went  towards  Rdmdurg  with  seven  or  eight  hundred  horse  asd 
foot  Hearing  that  Mr.  Manson  was  at  Suriabuud,  he  turned 
aside  and  entered  the  village  about  midnight.  He  surrounded 
the  village,  approached  close  to  the  spot  where  Mr.  ftlacsoo 
and  his  party  were  asleep,  poured  on  them  a  volley  which  kiUod 
the  sentry,  and  rushed  in  to  finish  the  work  with  the  sword.  Mi. 
Maneon,  roused  from  sleep  in  lis  palanquin,  fired  his  revolverit 
his  assailants  and  wounded  one,  but  was  imuiodiately  overpow' 
his  head  cut  off,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  fire  that  had 
kindled  by  his  party.  Besides  Puranaiug,  one  of  the  best  offi 
of  tho  Southern  Mardtha  Horse,  several  attendants  and  bearers  wera 
killed,  only  half  a  dozen  escaped  in  tho  dark,  Tlie  chief  returned 
to  Nargund  with  Mr.  Manaou  s  head  which  be  stuck  on  one  of  tha 
gates  of   the  town.^     As  it  is  only   thirty  miles  from  Nargnnd. 
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tlie  news    of  Mr.   Manaon's    murder  reached    DbArwSr  on   the 
SOtb  of  May.     On   the  same  day  a  small  force  sent  from   I}h4rw4r 
encamped  at  Amargol  about  four  miles  south  of  Nargund.     This 
detachment  was    joined    by   Lieutenant- Colonel    Malcolm's    force 
of    one    nine-pounder  gun,   one   howitzer,    two  companies   of  the 
74th  Highlanders,  one  company  of  the  28th  Regiment  of  Native 
Infantry,  and  1 50  of  the  Southern  MarAtha  Horse.^    With  these  troops 
Coluucl    Malcolm  appeared   before  the  walls  of  Narguud  on  the 
morning  of  the  lat  of  June,  and  immediately  proceeded  with    100 
horso  to  reconnoitre  the  fort.    After  reconnoitring  the  party  retired. 
This  movement  was  misunderstood  by  the  seven  hundred  armed 
rabble  which  the  chief  hod  collected,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  came 
pouring  oat  towards  the  British  camp.    They  were  attacked  and 
pursued  by  the  cavalry  who  sabred  them  to  within  500  yards  of  the 
town,  inflicting  a  loss  of  upwards  of  sixty  killed.     Skirmishers  were 
afterwards  thrown  forward   under  cover  of  the  artillery,  and  by 
eveniug  the  town  was  taken  with  little  loss  and  the  troops  were 
moved  to  the  chief's  palace.     Early  next  morning  a  storming  party 
wound  up  the  steep  path  to  the  fort  gates  prepared  to  blow  them 
open.   They  met  with  no  resistance.   The  place  was  almost  deserted, 
ae  monv  of  the  defenders  had  leaped  over  the  precipice  rather  than 
face    the   storming  party.     The   chief  himself  had  fled   as  soon 
as  his  mon  began  to    retreat,     Mr.,  now  Sir  Frank  Souter,  the 
superintendent    of    police    in    Bolgaum,    with    a     few   horsemen 
followed  his  i.ract  with  extraordiuary  energy,  perseverance,  and  skill, 
and,   on  the  2nd  of  June,  found  the  chief  with  six  of  his  leading 
followers,   in   the   Torgal   forest,   disguised  as  pilgrims  on   their 
way  to  Pandharpur.-     He  was  taken  to  Belgaum,  and  was  confined 
in  the  main  guard  of  Belgaum  fort.     He  was  tried  and  sentenced 
to  death.     On  the  12th  of  June  he  was  carried  on  a  cart  drawn  by 
Mhdrs  through  the  town  to  Haystack  Hill  on  which  the  gallows  was 
raised,  and  was  hanged  before  an  immense   crowd  of  spectators.' 
His  widows,  unable  to  bear  the  disgrace,  drowned  themselves.* 

Thus  the  disturbance  was  quelled.  In  addition  to  the  two 
hundred  men  killed  in  action  at  Nargnnd  and  Kopal,  forty  persona 
of  influence  wore  hanged  after  trial,  and  about  a  hundred  were 
sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment  and  transportation. 
About  a  hundred  of  the  armed  rabble  captured  at  Kopal  and 
Nargnnd  were  shot  by  court-matial.  Several  pleaders  in  the 
DhArwAr  Judge's  Court  and  the  ndzar  or  sheriff  of  the  Court  were 
suspected  of  having  favoured  the  rebellion.  The  nozar  was  convicted 
by  the  first  court  that  tried  hira.  Government  ordered  a  second 
trial,  and  this  court,  consisting  of  two  Europeans,  was  unable  to  find 
the  complicity  of  the  accused  proved  and  all  were  discharged. 
Government  pensions  were  granted  to  the  widows  and  children  of 
Bhimrio  of  Mundiirgi  and  other  persons  of  note  who  had  boon 
killed  and  whose  estates  were  confiscated.    A  proclamation  issued 
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Chapter  VII.       on  the  3rd   of   Jane  declared  the    state    of  Nargond    forfeited 

vjZT--  to  the  British  GoTemment.     When  it  lapsed  to  the  British  the 

state  had  forty*one  villages  of  which  seventeen  were  alienated,  a 

■"iJif?^^"*       population  of  about  22,700,  and  a  gross  yearly  revenue  of  about  £5000 
*oitt-iow.  ^j^     50,000).    Yearly  allowances  amounting  to  £130  (Rs.  1300) 

were  bestowed  on  two  of  the  nearest  surviving  relations  of  the  rebel 
chief.^  The  fort  was  garrisoned  for  a  time  by  a  few  British 
troops  which  were  soon  withdrawn.  It  is  now  oninhabited.  As  the 
fort  has  an  excellent  supply  of  water,  soon  after  the  confiscation,  a 
proposal  was  made  that  tne  water  cistern  and  a  few  buildings  shonld 
be  kept  in  repair  and  the  fort  used  as  a  sanitarium  for  Dhimir 
invalids.  With  this  object  the  destruction  of  the  cistern  was 
countermanded.  After  confiscation  the  state  remained  for  some 
time  under  the  charge  of  the  Political  Agent  of  the  Southern 
Maritha  States,  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Collector  of 
Dh&rw^.    Since  1858  the  public  peace  has  been  unbroken. 


1  Bom.  Qov.  S«l.  CXni.  194. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE     L  A  N  D^ 

SBCfrroN  t.— ACjQinsmoN. 

The  lands  of  the  district  of  DhdrwAr  have  been  gained  by  cession, 
lapse,  and  conquest.  Except  the  city  of  DhArwAr  which  was  ceded 
under  the  treaty  of  Poona  (Jnne  1817),  most  of  the  district  fell  to  the 
British  on  the  overthrow  of  Bjyii-av  Peshwa  in  November  1817.*  In 
June  182 1  thechief  of  Sdugli.under  articles  dated  the  1 2th  of  December 
1820,  ceded  New  Hubli,  Taras,  and  Saraat  Bammigatti,  instead  of 
pay  due  to  British  troops.  In  1837,  on  the  death  of  the  Chinchni 
chief,  one  village  in  Kiindgol  lapsed ;  in  1839,  on  the  death  of  the 
NifHuii  chief,  thirteeu  village-s  in  Annigeri  lapsed  ;  in  184-2,  ou  tho 
death  of  tho  chief  of  the  fourth  share  of  the  Miraj  estate,  eight 
villages  in  Lakshmeshvar  lapsed ;  in  1845  on  the  death  of  the  Soni 
chief,  the  village  of  Bebntti  lapsed  ;  and  in  1848,  on  the  death  of  the 
T^sgaon  chief,  one  village  in  Ingalhali  and  seventeen  villages  in 
Mulgund  lapsed.  In  1858,  under  a  proclamation  dated  the  3rd 
of  June  1858,  five  villages  in  Savanur,  two  in  DlldHmi,  one  in 
Saundatti,  thirteen  in  Nargund,  two  in  Navalgund^  and  two  in 
Shirol  were  taken  from  tho  rebel  chief  of  Nargund. 

SECTION  II.— HISTORY. 

Tho  earliest  government  whose  influence  on  the  system  of  land 
management  remained  atthebegiuningof  Briti.sh  rule  was  tho  govern- 
ment of  Anegundi  or  Vijayanagar,  which,  from  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  to  tho  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  1333  to  1573, 
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Laud. 

Acquisition, 
1817-1868. 


HisToay, 

lSSS.i57S. 


'  Mfttariitlt  for  the  Luid  History  of  Dhilnrir  inclade,  besides  a  tnemonuKlam 
by  the  Survey  Cununisuoner  CoIoq«I  Aaderaon,  November  1679,  on  the  rcTonae 
history  of  Dh&rwAr,  Mr.  Elphtnatone'a  Report  dated  the  25th  of  October  1819  {Kd. 
1872);  Mr.  Chaplin's  Kep«rt  datwl  the  20th  of  Auguat  1822  (Ed.  1877)  ;  Eut  India 
Papflnlll.ftndlV.  (Ed.  1826) ;  Survey  Reporte  in  Bom.  Gov.  fSel.  CXLVIII.  CLFV'. 
ClV.  CLVI,  CUX.  CIJC.  CLXI.  CLXn.  and  the  Survey  CouiniisBionerdFilise of 
Hnbli  Navalgtiiid  aiul  Nurgund  Hurvcy  and  Scttletneiit  Kuporta  ;  Aiinual  Jamihandl, 
Adiuiniiitration.  Swwoii.  and  iithor  Hctwrta  and  Statements  in  Tkim.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec. 
74  of  1823,  95  of  1824.  123  of  1825,  167  of  1827,  549  of  1834,  027  of  1835,  771  of 
1837,  868  of  1838,  972  of  1839,  1097  of  1840,  1238  of  1841,  1342  of  IS42,  I4S1  of 
1843,  15G6  of  1844.  90  of  1861,  235  of  1862-64,  76  of  1866.  67  of  1867,  59  of  IS6S.  65 
of  i8ti9,  95  of  1871,  81  of  1872.  89  of  1873  ,*Oov.  Res.  on  Revenue  Settlement  Hoporte 
for  1873-74,  ReT.  Dept  60fi2,  dated  the  27th  of  October  1875  ;  llom.Prea.  Oenl.  Adm, 
Heporti  from  1872  to  1883 ;  and  the  printed  Acquiaition  Statement  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency. 

'The  greater  part  of  the  present  (1884)  district  of  Dh&rw&r  became  British 
territory  under  a  Proclainatloii  dated  the  Uth  of  February  1818. 
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rnled  the  south  and  east  of  Dhdrwdr  as  far  as  the  Krishna.'   The 
foundation  of  the  system  of  assessment  in  force  under  the  Bijfipor 
(1573-168(5),  the  Savannr  (16ti6-1752),  and  the  MarAtha  (1752- 
1817)  governments,  was  laid  during  the  reign  of  the  great  AneguiKli 
king  Krishnaraya  (1508-1642),     With  Kriahnardya  and  his  minister 
Solu  App4ji  originated  the  unit  of  laud  assessment  and  measurement 
known  as  the  ratfa-reJcha  or  royal   lino,  also  called  the  hubnar  or 
field-moasuro,  which,  on  their  assumption  of  power  about   1570,  the 
Bijapur  princes  took  as  the  rakam  or  basis  of  their  sotttemeot.    In 
the  original  Anegundi  settlement  dry-lands* were  alone   measured 
and  the   surrey  even  of  the  dry-lands    seems  not  to  have  been 
completed.    In  1833  in  many  parts  of  the  west,  bordering  on  tho 
mubuid  or  wet  land  villages,  the  land   units  boro  pecniiar  names 
and    varied   considerably  from   each    other.     In   1833  Mr.   Elliot 
noticed  that  a  standard  of  the  Ttiya-rekha-mdr^  cut  on  a  post  in  the 
gateway  of  the  Gadag  fort,  measured  7  feet  9  t^  inches.     Twenty 
of  these  unite  made  a  biyka  and  thirty-six  bighda  a   rdya-rekka-mdr 
or  royal-line    plot  of    sixteen    to   eighty  acres.*     A  second  miit 
standard  line  in  the  Basvana  temple  at  Navalgund  measured  7  feet 
6t^  inches.      Vithalpant  a   later  governor  iutrodaccd   into  many 
black  soil  villages  a  new  unit    of  measurement,  which,  after  hu 
own  narau,  he  called  the  Vithalpanti  mar.     This  standard,  which 
was  cat  in  the  temples  of  Annigeri  and  Amiubhivi,  and  on  a  stone 
at  Hebli,  measured  10  feet  61*0  inches  in  the  Annigeri  temple,  10 
feet  11^   inches  in  the  Aminbhavi  temple,  and  10  feet  6  inches  on 
the  stone  at  Hebli.^   The  Vithalpanti  plot  may  be  roughly  estimated 
to  be  equal  to  three  rdya-rehfui-vidrs  or  royal-line  plots  that  k  it 
varied  imra  forty-eight  to  240  acres.    Other  Anegundi  dry  land 
measures    were  the    patti    or   pule,   the    gaJln,   and     tho   ch\g^< 
Another  probably  an  older  dry   laud   measure  was  the  Aru/uaftur 
kun  kulratiy  whicli  in  Mr.  Elliot's  opinion  was  originally  the  area 
which  yielded  one  hurt  of  rent.'' 

<  Mr.  DtUoi,  Sub-Collector  o(  UnbU,  29th  Oct.  1833  with  Appondix.  Th«  nW 
dJTWUKu  of  Dhlrwir  in  1833  were  t)h&rw£r.  ParasAad,  Navalgund,  P&chhipnr, 
DamlwiJ,  J^nkApnr,  HAngal,  Huhii,  RA.tu'l>HiiDur,  Kuci,  Satnpgaou,  Bidi,  Cbikodi, 
BAgalkot,  IlAdimi,  Hangiimi,  Inili,  and  Miiiiilebihll.  Of  tb**©  five  wero  under  the 
lub-coliector  of  Uubli,  aix  under  the  aub-collector  of  Bdgalkot,  and  the  rut  under 
the  CoUector  of  DhArw&r.  Bom.  Gov.  llcv.  Uec  540  of  IS34,  tf0-9i,  238-239  ;  Kcv. 
Boc.  771  vl  laS?,  222. 

'  Bom.  tiuv.  Ruv.  Kuc.  C49  of  1834.  M-ENS.     R«hha  also  termed  rdsra-iri^,  boB 
rdya  the  title  of  the   V'ijayauA^u-  rulers,  was  the  fixed  standard  aaseBBineiit  of  Ifca 
landii  uf  the  Karniitak  ACconlin^  to  a  larrey   meaaurement  and  cUssifioation  of  At 
loUs,    and    a  ruuister  of    the  money  rates  of  payment  drawn  up  bj  order  at  J|l 
gOTemmeat  of  Vijayauagar  in  the  reign  of  Kriahnariya  (lGOS-1512);  the  aoo^^^f 
waa  so  arranged  that  the  asaesiimuiit  uf  each  plot   uf  laud  waa  shown  on  a  aepi^^^^l 
line,    whenao    the  term  rekh/i  a  line  or  row.     Hul-mdr,   the  other  name   (or  tiM 
asseument,  oamo  from  hola  a  6eld  and   mdr  a  land  measors   varying    from  sixtsA 
to  eighty  acres  or  4  to  20  kurgu,  the  hirgi  being  the  area  a  drill  plough  can  aowts 
a  day.     Wilaon  a  Glossary  of  Indian  Tornu),  210,  331.  443. 

=  Mr.  Elliot,  Sub-Collector  of  Rubli.  1833.  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Kec.  M9  of  xm, 
94-95,  AcoonlinB  to  Mr.  Elliot,  Vithalpant  was  an  Anegundi  govenuH- ;  aooontiaj 
to  R^v Bahidnr "nrmalrftv,  hewasa  H&hmani(]343>1490|offioGr. 

«  Mr.  KUiot,  Sub-CoUector  of  Uubli,  29th  Oct  1833,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  M9o( 
1834,  94*95.  TheAun  was  a  gold  coin  current  in  the  south  uf  India  It  wasa^iojrO^ 
UBUidly  aboDi  &0  grains  in  wri^ht,  but  uf  diffcruit  Htaudardiuid  value  according  to  tk* 
place  where  it  was  coined,  llie  hun  or  star  patjoda  of  the  Company's  curroocy  WM 
utrinstcally  worth  's.  ^^  but  was  rated  in  the  public  accounts  at  6s.  Wdaoo'i 
Qlouttry  of  Indiau  Terms,  211 . 
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Thus  in  Anpgiimli  times,  the  dry  land  was  assessed  cither  on  the 
eaaure  uf  its  actUHl  extent  by  tlie  ratja-rckha  Htandard  or  by  some 
.1  measare,  or  it  was  estimated  by  the  area  to  which  the  payment 
wf  a  certain  sum  was  att.nch«d,  which  was  stated  in  huns  or  in 
frsKitions  of  huns.  In  the  wet  or  vxalndd  lands  under  the  seed  or 
fr(;r/irf  system,  the  area  of  land  was  estimated  by  the  number  of 
kh'inilis  and  kudutt  of  seed  required  to  sow  it.'  According  to  Mr. 
Elliot  this  seed  assessment  also  was  part  of  the  Ane^ndi  land 
system.  To  fix  the  government  share  under  the  seed  system,  the 
rnnt  was  taken  in  kind  for  a  series  of  years,  the  fees  of  village 
officers  and  all  other  charges  were  taken  from  the  grain  on  the 
threshing  floor,  and  the  rest  was  divided  into  two  eqoAl  aliares,  of 
which  the  landholder  was  allowed  to  take  his  choice.  The  average 
money  proceeds  of  the  government  share  formed  the  asaesament  on 
the  area  which  the  seed  which  produced  the  whole  could  sow.* 
Gardens  were  estimated  by  the  space  occupied  by  a  certain  number 
of  trees  and  were  called  thah  or  estates.  In  all  the  modes  of 
aasessmeut  whether  by  the  chdJtiir  of  about  ninety  acres,  the 
mdr  of  sixteen  to  eighty  acres,  the  local  kulvan  that  is  the  hun 
nfc  unit,  or  tho  bijvarl  or  seed  system,  the  area  of  the  unit  of 
easuremeut  varied  accoi*di«g  to  the  quality  of  the  suil,  while 
e  amount  which  each  unit  paid  was  always  the  same.'  Thus 
higgaon  in  Bankapur  had  three  nmrs  or  plots  all  assessed  at  the 
same  rakam  or  rate.  The  first  or  standard  vulr  for  good  soil  was 
four  knrgin  that  is  sixteen  to  twenty  acres,  the  second  for  medium 
soil  waa  six  kitrtjis  that  is  twenty-four  to  thirty  acres,  and  the  third 
for  poor  soil  was  eight  knrgia  that  is  thirty-two  to  forty  acres.* 
CTolikc  the  other  lands,  the  bijvari  or  seed  system  lands  wero 
further  divided  into  classes  paying  different  rates,  and  difference  of 
rate  was  also  sometimes  found  in  dry  land  particularly  in  Chikodi.^ 
In  1846  the  names  of  king  Krishnaraya  and  of  Kis  minister  Solu 
Appaji,  by  whom  this  system  of  assessment  was  completed,  were 
till  held  in  high  reverence.* 

In  1573  the  Anegundi  possessions  in  Dhilrwar  passed  to  Biidpur. 

nlike  other  parts  of  BijApur,  where  the  land  unit  was  the  rkdkur 
of  about  uiuety  acres,  in  JJhArwAr  the  different  methods,  which  were 
introduced  or  completed  by  Solu  Appaji  about  1 530,  were  continued.' 
Though  they  adopted  the  Anegundi  settlement,  the  Bijiipur 
government  were  not  satisfied  with  the  share  which  the  Aueguudi 
system  secured  to  the  state.  They  increased  the  original  share  op 
iukaia  by  cesses  which  were  nominally  introduced  from  time  to  time 
for  special  objects  aud  to  last  only  a  short  time  but  most  of  which  in 


Bom.  OoT.  Rev.  Rec.  S19  of  1834. 96.    A  hidu  of  Baed-land  wis  considered  eqaal 
tlic  fitartli  iHirt  of  thi!  rA,lAiir.     Ditto.  97. 
femi.  (J.iv   Kcv.  Rifc.  MOof  1834,  96. 

Bom.  (iov.  Rev.  Rec.  549  of  1834,  S7.  *  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLV.  75. 

Mr.  VMiot,  SubColteotur  of  Hubli.  2titb  Oct.  1833,  Budi.  Ouv.  Rev.  R«ti.  &49  of 
97.  Ill  Huliti  and  NavalgniMl  the  usual  local  liUiJ  mefuures  w«re  mart 
Juing  four  to  t:igbt  ur  cvun  twelve  turyvt,  i\  htnji  bcin|;  the  area  wbtcti  a  drill 
gli  cdul'l  BOW  ill  a  (Ifty.  Cftptttin  Wiocat**,  Surv.  Supt.  2fith  Oct.  IS44  para.  32. 
Bankanur  Survey  Report,  iM«,  Bom.  Gov.  .Sel.  CLV.  75. 
"      Elliot,  Sub  Collector  ol  Uubli,  Bow.  Gov.  Rev.  Kcc.  &49  of  1834,  96. 
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practice  became  perraanent.  Au  excellent  Tillage  eystem  known  as  the 
chdli,^  apparently  meaning  either  permanent  or  manaf^iog,  enabled 
the  Htj&pur  ofiicera  to  iucrtiaee  ihe  government  share  of  the  revenoe 
without  stopping  the  spread  of  tillage  or  imporeriahing  the 
landholders.  The  backbone  of  tho  Bijapur  chdli  or  lasting  system 
was  a  managing  bady  of  villaj;e  landholders  called  ckdlikars,  who,  in 
return  for  certain  privileges  and  concessions,  agreed  to  hold  specially 
heavily  assessed  land,  and,  in  addition,  to  be  responsible  for  the 
balance  of  the  village  rental.  Besides  the  social  respect  which 
attached  to  them  as  sharers  in  the  village  management,  the  chdliknn 
were  allowed  to  till  waste  and  private  lands  on  unnaually  favourable 
terms.  As  any  village  landholder  who  rose  to  independence  wm 
freely  admitted  to  be  a  chdlikar,  the  system  offei-ed  the  ordinsjy 
landholder  a  strong  inducement  to  thrift  and  forethought,  and,  as 
the  body  of  chdlUfara  was  responsible  for  any  failure  in  the  village 
rorenue,  they  were  careful  to  seo  that  the  cultivation  of  the  village 
did  not  decline.  With  this  object  they  were  active  in  bringing 
settlers,  and  ready  to  help  needy  or  unlucky  villagers  with  seed  or 
nith  the  loan  of  their  ploughs,  oxen,  or  servants.^ 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  power  of 
Bijapur  had  grown  weak  and  when  the  needs  of  the  state  forced  its 
ofiicers  to  rai  Re  their  demands,  the  peopleofDh&rwdr  grew  discontented, 
and  under  local  deedis  or  hereditary  land  managers  rose  in  revolt* 
Baylol  KhAn,  tho  founder  of  thehnuseof  Savanur,  whowas  »ent  from 
Bij&pur  to  restore  order,  put  down  the  revolt.  At  the  same  time  he 
found  that  the  state  demands  were  pressing  so  heavily  on  tbe 
people  that  to  secure  order  the  revenue  demands  must  be  greatW 
reduced.  In  1070  {E,  1080)  during  the  reign  of  Ali  Adil  ShAhll. 
the  rates  were  revised,  and  a  new  staiidai*d  was  fixed  which  has  since 
been  known  as  the  asnl  that  is  the  original  and  also  as  the  /anilAaa 
name  apparently  adopted  from  Sh^h  Jafa&n's  settlement  of  the  north 
Deccan.  Though  the  new  rates  were  higher  than  tho  former  Anegun^ 
prime  standard  or  ra^affl,  all  cesses  were  stopped  and  the  whole 
demand  under  the  new  settlement  was  less  than  under  the  former 
settlement.  In  the  disorders  which  had  preceded  this  settlement, 
much  arable  land,  especially  in  the  west,  had  passed  out  of  tiUaga 
and  large  tracts  were  entered  &&jhdd-khand  or  forest.* 

About  sixteen  years  later  (16S6]  when  the  terntories  of  Bij&par 
passed  to  Aurangzeb,  the  revised  settlement  of  1670  was  accepted 
as  the  basis  of  the  Moghal  collections.  Along  with  tho  other  Bijipnr 
possessions  south  of  the  Krishna,  which  formed  the  three  districts  or 
sarkdi's  of  Belgaum  or  Assadnagar,  Tergal,  and  Bank^pur,  the  lands 
of  Dhirwdr  were  not  managed  direct  by  Moghal  officers,  but  were 
continued  to  the  chief  of  Savanur.''  On  the  establishment  of  the 
Nisiim  as  an  independent  ruler  in  1 723,  the  allegiance  of  the  Savannr 


'  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rcc.  .'i49  of  1834,  97,  100. 

*  Further  d»Uilt  of  the  chdU  village  system  are  given  snder  the  Moritha  peri^l 
BB  the  avBilBble  iDfonnRtion    b«t(Nigs  to  the  MarBUiR  rather  than  to  tho  Biiipttr  I 
jwrlod.  'Born.  Gov,  8el.   CLV.  76-76.    See  Sel.  CXIIl.  207.  ' 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Kev.  Keo.  549  of  1834,  98-  99,  and  Rec,  fi08  of  1838.  $S. 

*  Bom.  fJov.  n«v.  Rw.  .MO  nf  1834.  91,  9f». 
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chief  pftsaed  from  the  Moghol  emperor  to  the  Niz&m.  Still  Saranur 
continued  practically  independeut/  till  in  1752-53  {FasU  1162) 
Peshwa  Balaji  BAjirdv  (1740-1761)  wrested  from  the  Nawab  half  ot 
hia  twrritories.'  After  tho  overthrow  of  BijapurJn  1G86  the  country 
was  much  disturbed,  and,  in  spite  of  the  lowering  of  the  state  demand, 
little  improvement  was  made.  A  few  years  later  Aurangzeb  placed 
Abdul  Kauf  Khiia  in  charge  of  the  three  districts  south  of  the 
Krishna.  With  the  help  of  bis  minister  Ali  Kh&n,  this  chief  brought 
the  waate  under  tillage  by  liberal  leaaes  or  hauls.  He  kept  the 
mdr,  or  sixteen  to  eighty  acre  plot,  as  the  unit  of  measurement  in 
the  revenue  accounts,  but  changed  the  rakatn  th&t  is  the  fixed  sum 
or  standard,  and  styled  hie  new  rate^  which  included  part  of  the 
oeu  rerenuo  in  addition  to  the  original  Anegundi  standard^ 
aindti  that  is  the  original  standard  assessment. '  In  1S33  the  people 
still  remembered  and  praised  the  faimesa  and  liberaliiy  of  Alt  Kbd,a's 
settlement.*  lliis  settlement  did  not  last  long.  Under  Hatim  Eh^n 
the  soD-in-Iawand  succeasor  of  Ali  Khdn,  All  Khan's  rate  or  aitidti 
in  government  land  was  doubled,  the  increase  being  styled  a  oess 
or  patti.  In  private  or  indin  lands  the  quit-rent  was  raised  to  a 
fourtli  or  even  a  half  of  the  full  as^essmenc'  This  enhancement 
of  the  government  demand  reduced  the  country  to  great  distress.* 
The  detailed  collection  of  the  land  assosHment  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  local  desdis  who  had  to  pay  the  Naw^b  a  lump  sum  as  tribute 
or  poahku^k.'^  After  Hatim  Khan's  time  the  ministers  were  BrAhmans 
and  one  of  them  Khinderav  made  great  reductions  in  Hatim  Khin's 
total.*  Still  compared  with  the  amount  fixed  in  1670  the  assessment 
levied  by  the  Savanur  chief  between  1686  and  1752  was  very  high, 
the  increase  boing  due  to  the  levy  of  extra  cesses  or  izdfa  taufer 
which,  at  first  levied  as  special  and  temporary,  were  continued  as 
part  of  the  regalar  demand.' 

In  1752-53  {Fa^li  1182), as  already  noticed,  Peshwa  Pilaji  BAjir^v 
(1740-1761)  forced  the  NawAb  of  Savanur  to  yield  him  half  of  his 
territory.  As  regards  the  mansgement  of  the  land  tho  sixty-five  years 
of  Maritha  rule  in  DhArwir  (1752-1817)  form  two  periods  before 
and  after  tho  accession  of  Peshwa  BiijirAv  in  1796.  During  most  of 
the  first  forty  years  of  the  first  period  of  Mardtha  rule,  the  country 
was  unsettled  by  the  struggles  between  tho  Poshwia  and  Haidar  Ali 
of  Maisur  (1762-1782).  Even  in  times  of  public  peace,  in  many  parts 
of  the  district  Mai'&tha  authority  was  limited  to  the  levy  of  lamp 
sams  as  quit-rent  or  tribute  from  local  chiefs  called  either  desdis  or 
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>  Ctm)p«r«  Sarvey  Supt.  445  of  25tb  October  1S44  para.  22,  and  Bom.  Gov.  R«v.  R«o. 
.549  of  1834,91.98-99. 

*  For  detAilB  Me  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Roc.  549  of  1634.  91.  Soe  alio  Bom.  Gov.  Sd. 
CXIIL  20rt.  209,  and  Major  Weal's  Southern  Maritha  Country  (1878),  22.  28 

>  Bom.  Oov.  Sol.  CLV.  76*,  Bora.  Gov,  Rev.  Rec.  549  of  1834,  99. 

*  Mr.  Elliot  in  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  K«c.  549  of  1834.  99.  According  to  stories  onrrent 
in  t$21  All  KhAa  the  Nawib  of  Savanor  let  the  IxuiJa  at  nnuiiniiJ  r&iti,  two  pounds  of 
batter  and  a  bor»e  bag  or  tobra  fall  of  gram  for  a  field.  In  novcn  or  eight  years  the 
whole  waste  was  taken  for  tillage.     Ea5t  India  Hapen,  IV.  790. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Sel,  CLV.  76.  •  Bom.  Gov.  fee».  Hcc.  540  of  1834,  99. 
'  Survey  Supt.  445  of  25th  October  1844  para.  22, 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  M9  of  18S4,  99. 
»  Bom.  Gof.  R«v.  Rec,  549  of  1834.  98. 
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pdliffdrs,*  Threo  grtuieii  o£  Mardtha  officers  were  ompluyed  id 
managing  the  country  and  gathering  the  revenue:  A  nurnnhhrtitir 
or  provincial  tiuiuager,  mdmluUldrg  also  call&d  atnilddrtf  ur  divittioual 
ma.n&gent  i^nd  kamdtieddrg  or  vill^e  mana^ra  In  1752  BA\i}i 
B&jir&v  appointed  as  hia  provincial  manager  or  sarsubheddr  N&r4jan 
Vyankatesh  Ichalkaraiijikar  whose  chief  dirisional  managers  ur 
amihldrit  were  Yesajirdv  Hervadkar  for  Dhirwar  and  the  west,  and 
Ranichandra  N&riyan  Iluparikar  for  Uadag,  Dambal,  and  the  east. 
This  arrangement  nominally  remained  undisturbed  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  yeai-a  uulU  Haidar  Aii's  conquest  of  Dhirw^  in  1777  {Ftuli 
1187).'  Under  the  Marathis  a  aartubheddr'a  charge  waa  a  province 
yielding  a  yearly  revenue  of  £20,000  to  £30,000  (Ra.  2.00,000- 
Ba.  ;i,00,000).^  When  a  sarsubkeddr  or  pruvince  manager,  and  this 
also  applied  to  avtilildrs  or  divisiou  managers,  was  appointed,  ibe 
probable  receipts  and  charges  during  the  year  were  calculated  and 
one-foorth  of  the  estimated  revenue  was  taken  in  advance.  Before 
thearrangement  was  concluded,  one  percent  was  taken  off  because  the 
officer  paid  the  instalment  in  advance,  and  a  second  dednction  of  one 
per  cent  was  granted  to  make  upto  him  for  the  premium  be  had  to  pay 
in  sending  money  to  Poona.  Remissions  on  account  of  bod  scajifoiis 
were  proiniscd,  though  in  practice  the  government  aei'm  to  hare 
rarely  remitted  any  of  their  claims  on  the  province  manngp-r;  the 
suhhe'idrs  and  amilddrg  engaged  to  do  their  utmost  to  spread  tillage, 
and  promised  to  treat  the  landholders  with  moderation,  and  wen 
warned  that  complaints  of  oppreiuion  would  cant^o  the  serious  di»- 
pleaHure  uf  grivernment.*  So  long  aa  he  i«id  to  the  l'e!*hna  the 
nmtiunt  which  was  held  to  be  the  proper  rent  of  his  chargt\  ihe 
saiHubheddr  was  loft.  prju:tic«lly  indefioiident.^'  Under  the  narifubUeMf 
•nme  the  sulhetldr, 'nidmlaiddr,0'cam\lddr.  These  officers  wore  ot 
three  classes,  holdei-s  on  a  lease  from  government,  nominees  of  the 
SQTSuhheddr,  and  bankers  who  had  advanced  money  to  the  snrtnJyhedif 
and  were  allowed  to  collect  the  revenues  of  a  district  with  the  powore 
of  a  vmmlatddr  till  the  amount  advanced  was  realized.*  Before  en^e^ 
ing  on  their  duties,  which  generally  began  in  August,  the  wdmJatddn 
advanced  one-fourth  of  the  revenue  as  security.'  Under  Nana 
Fadnavis  (1703-1800)  the  tmlm£a'<Mri(  orafnt7i^r«,^vith  thchelpofa 
jury  or panchdit,  had  power  to  settle  all  disputes  regarding  cootraotSi 

1  Captu  Wingftt*,  Survey  Sept.  445  of  24t»i  October  1844  jpnra.  22.  Pew  of  du 
firat  twenty-five  yean  of  Mordtha  rule  in  Dlulnhdr  (1753- 177()  were  yean  of  poM* 
In  1762  Ilaidar  ravaged  SiLvuuur  and  luvieJ  tribute  from  the  petty  Mar&thA  chieb  or 
pftiig<ir$.  MAr&Llia  auUiurity  wan  restored  iu  1770.  ."V  fvw  yeuv  Iftter  the  stniggle 
Again  t>egaD  and  «ti>JL'tl  in  177S  by  thu  c«nt|ueBt  by  Haiilar  of  nemrly  the  whole  country 
aontb  of  the  Oh»t)irabba  3U)d  KriahtUL  lietwtwn  I77l>.'viiil  1796  rooet  o{  the  country 
wax  held  by  the  Nawlb  of  Saviuiiir  thn  nlly  And  Hon-in-law  of  Haidw.  Tlie  hnatdity 
between  the  Nnwftb  oi  Savamir  and  Tipa  in  1787  ende^l  in  the  tranrfer  of  Htibli  and 
Itlaratgund  to  Tipu  and  the  retreat  of  tho  Savanur  Nawiib  to  Pooua.  TilMi  held  the 
couutjy  destroying  the  power  of  the  locul  chiefs  or  drMiU  till  1790.  It  was  thrn 
orerran  by  Parasfiurim  Bhftu  and  continued  under  Miinltlia  mana|{umi:nt  till  ISI&. 
Bom.  Gov.  8el.  CLV'I.  8t>-87.  Captain  Winjfate.  Survey  SupL  26th  Octobsr  IM4 
pnraa  22,  23.    Bom.  Gov.  Itt-v.  Itoc.  .Ml»  rf  IS34,  90  -  M. 

2  Bom.  i;..v.  Kcv.  Rlv.  M9  oi  iHM.  92. 
J  Jiurvcy  Supt.  445  of  *ii>th  Oi;t*itH:r  \M4  para  25. 

*  l-:a!it  India  Papers  IV.  786.  »  Mr.  Thackeray  in  Ka.>-t  In.lw  Pajwrn.  IV.  79 

•  Mr.  Tliiiukcray  in  tiliut  India  Papers,  IV,  TW.        ^  Ej»t  indif*  Va\»in,  l\\  7W. 
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mles,  and  iDhorit,nDco ;  to  pnnish  thieves  cxcopt  in  caecB  doscrvinf; 

death  or  nmtilatiou  ;  and  to  Bne  up  to  £10  (Rs.  100).  Thty  had  power 

to  confiscate  tho  private  lands  or  tWm«  of  ;Ki^''«  and  kulkarnig ,  and 

lliey  might  udd  to  or  reduce  the    village  reutal.*  A  mdmlaiddr  or 

amilddr     euporintended    a  diviuion     yieldiug    £1000   to   £10,000 

(Ra.lO,000-IU.l,UO,000).    Ho  fixed  the  reotai  due  from  each  viUafre 

:  acoordiog   to  the  tillage  area  and  the  state  uf  the  landhulders.     The 

distribution  of  tlie  village  rontfil  among  the  village  landholders  was 

left  lu  the   village  officers   and  to  the  hiimdvisdiir  or  govemmeat 

village  managiT.     From    their  decisions  the    village  landholders 

had  the  right  of    appeal  to  the  mdmiaidiir  aud  from  the  vtdnilatddr 

to  higher  authority.-    To   the  kaittdvisddr  or  village  manager  was 

ontroated  the    dnty    of    collot^ting    the  revenue    and  encouraging 

tillage.     Their  conoectiou  with  the  vuiinlui'fdr  enabled  the  kaindtnu- 

tldrs  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  but  they  were  a  badly 

paid  body  and  UHUally  Hpent  more  revenue  than  they  brought  to 

I  liffht,  oft«n  made  the  villagers  work  for  their  private  gain,  and  did 

luiacbief  by   meddling  with  the   inner  aflaira  of  the  villuge.^    They 

often  so  lowered  the  authority  of  the  village  headman  or  p(iii7,  that. 

the  hcadniftu's  only  care  was  to  enjoy  his  allowance,  pay  his  quit-rent, 

aud  acton  the  orders  of  the  kamdvuddr  or  village-manager.'    With 

the  bcadmau  or  pdlil  and  the   village  clerk  or  kulkami  the  manager 

'    arranged  how  much  of  the  whole  village  rental  each  landholder  ahould 

pay.*    Between  the  stipendiary  divisional  officers  or  amilddrn  and 

the  stipendiary  aud  hereditary  village  officers,    came    the    district 

!   hereditiiry  revenue  oilicers.    These  were  the  devhmnkhs  or  desdis 

and  the  d«ithpdn-h:s  whosi'  Kiiuaruse  names,  the  deghmuklitt  of  Jidtl 

ijaudtt  or  district  bead  and  the  dcslijKindvs  uf  ndd  akdnhhog  or  udd 

I  kuUcami  that  is  district   clerk,  explain  the  original  nature  of   their 

^^ties.     Their  names  show  that  the  institution  of  hereditary  district 

^Hycnuo  officers  dates  from  before  the  Musalm^ns.    Their  authority 

^^bs    confirmed    aud    in    some    cases    extended    by     the    Bijiipur 

PHTernnicnt.     Even    under    the    Marthas     the    dt'shmukhs    and 

'  ^tihpdHdca  wore  used,  as  they  were  naed  in  the  home  or  strictly 

'    Maratha  Deccan  districts,  as  a  check  on  the  amitddrs  or  stipendiary 

I   officers.*    They  kept  accounts  of  the   tillage,  produce,  and  revenue ; 

.    encooraged   poor  landholders  and  recalled  deserters.     The  position 

of  Dhapwiir,  the  southern  fringe  of  Bijiipur,  Moghal,  and  Mariitha 

^■^e,  gave  a  political  importance  to  the   hereditary  district  officors 

^Bticb  they  did  not  possess  iu  the  more  settled    Maratha  Deci'4iu 

districts.     The  frequent   changes  of   rulers  iu  Dharwdr  raised  the 

^^rooger  and  more  pushing  desdis  to  be  independent  or  tributary 

^^^e£a.    In  times  of  troublesome  of  them  wcro  loyal  to  their  overlord, 

^wiving  out  invaders  and  keeping  the  peat^e;  others  took  advantage 

of  disorder  to  found  independent  chicfsbipg  or  aumndUidra.     Among 


1  EMtlnaiR  Pftpen,  IV.  798. 

*  Qipt.  Wingate,  Surv.  Snpt.  MS  of  25th  Oct.  18-M.  i>ara  23  ;  ICnat  India  Papcni,  IW 
782.  '  Ea*t  lo.Iia  Papers,  IV.  782.  •  Eaat  luilia  Papers,  IV.  7'J7. 

•E»tlr«li»PaiH-reIV.   788. 

*  (Lionel  Wilkd  derived  tir^Amukh  from  Uatmnltxr  or  ■  tenth  liuiil^furt.  Mr. 
Thjiekfrrjiy,  IS-.?l-22.  Emit  Ini1i;i  P»per8  IV.  19H.  '  with  rriDre regard  to  ihv  »p«lliii(t 
n(  the  woid  and  to  the  UarAilu  wny  n(  uollcoting  the  revenue, '  humorously  Iracod  it  to 

■  nuLJta  or  Uui"  thnt  l!<  tiMi  Mowf^. 
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the  loyai  deadis  was  the  degdi  of  Dhurw&r,  whom  in  169ti  the  local 
Moghal  goremor  made  udd  gauda  or  district  head  in  reward  far 
doffatiag  the  rebellious  dejuii  of  Navalguad.  Of  rebel  or  indft- 
pendent  desdis,  besides  the  chief  of  N^avalgund^  are  mentioned  the 
chiefs  of  Shirhatti,  Harkannar,  and  Dammat.'  Between  1787  and 
1790  Tipu  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Mar4lba 
deadis  of  the  Dhtirwdr  district.^  The  allowances  of  the  nddgauddt 
or  district  heads  and  of  the  n&d  kulkamU  or  district  clerks  were 
drawn  from  private  villages  and  grants  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
the  honours  of  the  gddi  ur  cushion,  the  pdlkhi  or  Utter,  the  chluUri 
or  umbrella,  and  the  ^hauri  or  fly-whisk.  They  also  received  feei 
in  butter,  in  labour,  and  in  grain,  and  ceases  from  craftsmen  and 
shopkeepers.  When  they  risited  a  village  the  people  had  to  maks 
them  a  present  under  the  name  of  nazar.^ 

Fifteen  public  village  servants  are  mentioned,  though  the  whole 
number  were  found  in  few  perhaps  in  no  villages.*  These  village 
office-bearers  were  the  pdtil  or  chief  landholder  who  collected  tli« 
revenue,  tried  to  spread  tillage,  encouraged  landholders,  and  earned 
out  government  orders;  the  kulJcarni^  or  village  clerk  ;  the  lohdror 
irongmith,  who  mads  ironticld  tools;  the  barkdi  or  suidr,  the  carpen* 
t^r  who  made  wooden  tools  ;  the  dhobi  or  washerman ;  the  hajdm  or 
barber  and  apothecary  ;  the  talvdr  nr  village  watchman  and  golds; 
the  hdriki  or  crop-watcher  who  acted  as  the  kamdvisddr'a  servant; 
the  dkor  who  supplied  leather  articles,  cut  grass  and  wood,  swept 
yards,  and  carried  baggage  ;  the  poMr,  who  was  a  goldsmith  or 
sondr  and  assayed  the  coins  in  the  market ;  the  viaihdpati  or Ling&yat 
beadle,  who  brought  food  \o  the  people  at  the  yearly  rent  aettlemant 
ovjamdbandi  ana  catered  for  government  officers  when  they  cams 
to  the  village  j  the  pujdri  or  village  ministrant ;  the  Joahi  or  village 
fortune-teller  and  astrologer ;  the  hirt  mathadaitja  or  Lingiyat priest; 
and  in  some  villages  the  bd^ivdids  who  held  festivals  in  bonoor  of 
the  gods.  The  village  staff  were  known  as  bdra  balutdt  or  the 
twelve  sharei'S.  According  to  some  accounts  the  number  twelre 
referred  to  the  strength  of  the  staff,  the  twelve  being  the  pdiH, 
kulkami,  lohdr,  harkdi  or  6utdr,  dhobi,  tahdr,  dkor,  maihddhikirit 
hajdm,  hdriki,  mtitkdpaii,  and  potJdr.  According  to  other  accomrts 
they  were  called  twelve  sharers,  becAUse  the  sum  allotted  to  tben 
was  divided  into  twelve  shares.  The  distribution  was  six  to  the 
dhor,  one  and  a  half  to  the  lohdr,  nutdr,  and  tahdr,  and  one-hali 
to  the  haJdm,  dhobiy  and  bdriki.  When  the  village  staff  were  to 
receive  their  shares  of  grain,  the  husbandman  twice  thra&hed  )aA 
crop.  He  thrashed  it  a  thii-d  time,  gathered  tho  grain  in  a  heap, 
and  divided  it  among  the  staff.  Sometimes  the  landholder  paid  them 
so  much  for  everj-  plough  or  for  every  man  in  his  family.  In  some 
places  when  the  landholder  began  to  sow,  he  divided  fourteen  pounds 
of  grain  (4  skera)  between  the  lohdr ^  sutdr,  and  cJAdp,  and  when  he 
began  to  reap,  the  same  three  office-bearers  went  to  the  field  and  got 


1  Mr.  Thkckeny,  1821-22,  Eut  IndU  P&p«nIV.  7flS-799. 

»  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLVI.  86-87.  >  Eul  India  Papen.  IV.  798. 

•  East  iDciia  Papers,  IV.  705,  804. 

^  Mr.   Tbickeri^  derivH  kuUtarm   from  the   KAnarese    ivt  s    Undhol<l«T  «&4 
karniui  account.  Eut  India  Fap*T9,  JV.  796. 
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half  aa  much  grain  and  straw  aa  each  could  carry.*  When  thu 
reaping  was  orer,  the  villf^  serTaiits  in  some  places  went  to  the 
field  and  each  got  a  horse's  f^rain  bag  or  tobra  full  of  grain  heads. 
When  a  landholder  emptied  his  grain-pit,  he  left  two  or  three 
grain  bags  fall  for  tho  Dhor.  In  some  villageA  the  watchmen  were 
each  given  a  blanket.  The  coin-tester  or  j>otddr  was  paid  one  or 
two  piee  for  each  pagoda  assayed.^ 

In  1752  when  Ichalkaranjikar  the  first  Mardtha  proyince- 
manager  or  sarauiheddr  took  charge,  his  first  act  was  to  remodel 
the  assessment.  The  basis  of  the  now  assessment  wa9  tho  raJcam 
or  aindti  that  is  apparently  AH  (Chan's  1690  standard.  At  the 
same  time  costomary  or  mdmul  and  extra  or  jdsii  cesses  raised 
the  nominal  total  rental,  the  jama  or  berij,  to  double  or  treble 
the  original  standard.'  This  total  or  bcnj  was  seldom  realised 
and  dednctions  were  made  for  villages  which  could  not  afford  to 
pay  their  fall  rental.*  The  ehdli,  apparently  meaning  the  lasting 
or  managing,  Bijipur  village  system  was  continued.^  As  has  been 
noticed  in  the  Bijapar  period,  the  backbone  of  the  chdli  system  were 
the  thdiikan  a  class  of  responsible  and  privileged  village  land- 
holders, The  chdli  lands  were  supposed  to  take  their  name  from 
the  Hindustani  chat  to  go  or  remain  with,  because  the  bolder  was 
not  allowed  to  throw  them  up.  These  lasting  or  chdH  lands  were 
generally  the  best  in  the  village  and  paid  a  special  ocss  in  addition 
to  the  regular  rental.  The  holders  of  the  lasting  lands  were  further 
bound  to  make  good  any  failure  of  the  other  village  lands  to  pay 
their  proper  rent.  The  other  arable  village  lands  were  held  under 
one  of  fonr  tenures  nil  of  which  paid  something  less  than  the  full 
rental.  These  fonr  »hort-rent  tenures  were :  kattgutu^  or  short-rent 
lands  which  paid  only  the  original  standard  or  aindti  without  any 
or  with  few  additions,  and  were  usnally,  but  not  always,  held  by 
the  lasting  holders  or  chdlikans  to  make  up  for  the  high  rates  they 
paid   on    the  chdli  land;  vta/cia,   also  called    khandmakta   that  is 


*  EasC  India  Fapem,  tV.  796 

=  EaMt  ludia  Fnpcre,  IV.  796.  Of  smaller  perquiiit«B  ohiofly  enjoyed  bv  the  Tillage 
liQBidiiuui  ftud  the  village  clerk,  were  a  ahoro  in  the  castoms  revenue  ;  a  aue  on  every 
bollock-load  of  merchandiAG  ;  the  right  to  moro  than  one  houae,  to  a  sheep  at  Datam^ 
and  to  the  Dhor'a  servioes  aa  aweeper  ;  to  some  vUUges  a  perc<eotag«  on  the  revenue  ; 
a  fe«  from  mouey-cbanfiers  and  traders  ;  fees  from  Rardeaen,  weavers,  and  liquor- 
aalli  ra  ;  a  miut  fee  ;  a  dole  of  molawea  od  the  Cobra  s  FiEth  or  Ndgpanchmi  ;  a  per- 
qu'ii  ite  from  tbioga  sold  iii  the  market,  from  oil,  and  from  cattle  ;  the  right  to  have  a 
jaclcet  vafibed  ;  a  aapply  of  stattuuei-y  ;  and  a  marriage  fc<.  Kant  India  Pnpeni,  IV, 
7a*J  "97. 

»  B"m-  Gov.  Rev.  Uec.  549  of  1834.  99  ;  Survey  Supt  44.'i  of  25th  October  1844  pan 
2S.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  Anegiindi  rakam  or  AH  Khin'aaituUi  was  adopted 
ae  the  baais  of  the  new  awessment.  The  posaagen  in  the  original  run,  '  All  the  lands 
vnder  cnltivation  were  eiitered  in  each  landholder's  name  at  the  a^vUi  or  standard 
r«Dt  only,  this  being  generally  tho  old  raiam  or  raya  rotAaaswsnnent.'  Mr.  Elliot, 
I&33,  Itev.  Rec.MS  of  1834,  101.  'The  aMeaament  wa«  made  up  of  the  roXoni  or 
nintUi  that  is  the  original  standard  rate,  the  mAmndvatti  or  cnitoioBry  can,  and  the 
jdntij^Uii  or  extra  ce«n  '    Capt.  Wmgiite.  446  of  25Ui  October  1844  pM»2S. 

*  Tfatre  were  many  paUii  or  chsca.  the  aiiidJ!t  mdmvl  or  ou»tomary  oeeo,  the  jNum* 
MidUixtror  onntmgflot  cesi,  the  darbdr  kharch  or  atateexpenee  ceea,  and  the  toAry 
or  oomplimentory  preaenta  ooee  when  anew  manager  oame  to  a  diatrict.  In  additiou 
to  theee  costomaty  oe«<ies,  apeoial  ceaaoe  were  levied  on  particular  oocnaiona.  Mr. 
Thockertiy  in  East  India  Papers,  IV.  738.       '  Bom,  Oov.Hev.  Kec.  649  of  1831.  100. 

*  KnUurpUtagai,  corruptly  kaitguia,  is  land  held  in  farm  at  a  permanently  6xed 
money  rent  which  w  iisnally  light.     Wilson's  Glossary  of  Indian  Termi!,  270. 
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ngi-L*euient  lands,  generally  arable  waste  token  for  tillage  whidi 
never  paid  more  than  tlie  original  standard  or  oitxdU  npspssnient; 
huraui  ur  y>n{i*ii*t,  light-runted  lands  winch  could  bo  held  only  Iiy 
cluilikttrs;  and  kaid  or  lease  laud  also  light  rented  and  a  pertjnisitft 
of  tho  chdlikar».  It  was  cliicHy  becanse  the  cfHilii:ar9  bad  tbo 
uncontrolled  power  of  arran^^n^'  for  the  tUlago  of  the  light  rented 
■paikdri  and  lease  or  kaul  lauds  that  they  were  able  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  making  good  any  shortcoming  in  the  village  rental.*  lo  fixing 
the  village  rental  the  lands  were  entered  in  the  holders'  names  at 
the  aindti  or  original  standard,  that  is,  apparently,  Ali  Khan's  stand- 
ard  which  was  introduced  about  1690.  Apart  from  enhancementB 
dne  to  the  greed  and  tho  necessities  of  Martitba  rale^  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  money,  between  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  middle  of 
tlie  eighteenth  centnry,  had  made  the  original  Anegnndi  rental  repre- 
sent a  much  smaller  share  of  tho  produce  than  the  stat«  had  a  right 
toclaim,^  In  any  year  to  fixhow  much  of  Ichalkaranjikar's  fr^^W^H 
total  rental  a  village  could  pay,  the  public  officers  examined  fonflP 
collections  and  other  records  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  permaneDt 
holders  or  f'/id/U-ar«,  fixed  a  sum  in  addition  to  the  aindti  tot^l.  This 
addition  was  called  tho  cess  or  •patii.  It  was  generally  known  ss 
the  mdmul  or  customary  cess  as  opposed  to  tho  extra  or  jtUii  patlii 
which  wcro  being  constantly  levied  as  special  chargos  but  always 
tended  to  become  permanent  demands,  'rhe  customary  cess  was  fixpJ 
in  proportion  to  the  aindti  or  standard  rental  of  the  perniuneut  liuldors 
OP  chdlikars.  The  customary  cess  sometimes  amounted  to  as  rancli 
as  and  sometimes  to  double  the  original  stondard.  Strictly  m 
one  but  a  chdU/car  should  have  been  called  to  pay  the  customary  vtfsa. 
Occasionally  short-rent  or  lattyuta  holders  who  wore  not  cftdliJcarf 
pftid,  according  to  thoir  moans,  a  oess  or  paiii,  &  quarter  of,  or  a  half 
of,  and  in  all  cases  something  less  than  the  customary  cess  paid  by  tlus 
ckdlikar.  Though  tho  customary  cess  or  vidmul  patti  was  a  regnliu' 
and  admitted  charge,  the  amount  was  never  entered  in  the  vilU^ 
accounts.*  Lands  hold  by  ordinary  villagers,  without  paying  any  p«rt 
of  the  customary  cess,  were  called  contract  or  mahta  lands.  Except 
lease  or  kavl  land  no  land  paid  less  than  the  regular  standard  or 
aindti.  As  tho  chdlikars  had  to  mako  good  any  failure  in  the  villftge 
rental  they  took  care  to  prevent  the  tillage  from  declining.  They 
kept  landholders  from  leaving  the  village,  persuaded  now  men  to 
join  it,  helped  newcomers  or  unfortunate  villagers  by  advances 
of  seed  or  by  granting  them  tho  use  of  their  oxen  and  servauts, 
and,  to  induce  tbcui  to  briug  uiubtc  waste  under  tillage,  till  the  AelJ 
was  in  working  order,  gave  them  leases  on  easy  terms  known  a» 
/tarydii  kauls  that  is  grass -clearing  Icbmos.  When  with  this  or 
similar  help  or  by  his   own  exertions  a  villager  was  established  a* 

'  Mr.  EUiot.  1833,  Ucv.  Rec.  549  of  1834,  lOO-  »0I  ;  E»rt  India  Pnper*.  IV.  781 
'  Bom.  Gov.  Be?.  Roc.  649  of  ISM,  iOl.  In  cooseqiiCDce  of  the  wnrhing  of  ii* 
rich  South  ADiericao  gold  ajid  Rllver  mines  {I54ii),  between  1^70  luiii  Ili4U  thu  priwu' 
cum  lYme  in  Kuropu  frmn  about  two  to  six  nr  vi^^ht  ounce*  Llie  ijuftrtur.  JJuriog  t4i« 
period  Mr,  Hume  iriAkcB  tho  geiiftnl  net- in  KnivipcMi  prions  threefold  or  funrfuhl- 
Walkeron  Money,  13.5.  Sec  liaat  India  Papi-nt,  IV.  426Ami  K«v.  Rec.  117  of  IS*i5.  4!lft 
*  Mr.  Klliot,  29th  0:tol>er  IS.Ti,  wriUyi,  '1  Imve  hardly  seen  one  tillnx*-  pniwr  W-tort 
thf>  Maiiur  conquest  ui  1778,  in  wbicfa  the  mitmul  patii  wai  sbova. '  iioni.  uor  Htf- 
Kec.  549  of  1834,  103- 104. 
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>a  iD^pendeni  holder,  he  waa  allowed  to  share  in  the  gains  and 
'leriakB  o£  a  cholikar.  If  achdlikar  through  ill-health  or  ill-luck 
iled  tn  pay  bis  ahare>  he  was  charged  ouly  standard  or  a  little 
ver  standard  rates.  If  hecouldnot  pay  oven  standard  rates,  some 
of  the  chdlikar8  advanced  the  amonnt  on  his  account  and  were 
repaid  tho  advance  by  inatalmenls.  The  class  of  leading  or  managing 
lundholders  or  cA4/ifcar*  was  found  both  to  the  north  and  the  south 
of  the  Krishna.  The  system  to  the  north  of  the  Krishna  was  more 
exclueivG  than  the  system  to  the  south  of  the  Krishna.  In  Indi  and 
}i£uddebihd],  now  in  Bijupur,  the  rh/lUkarn  n\\  belonged  to  the  head 
or  pdiil  family.  They  divided  the  village  into  ahwes  or  bkdga  and 
each  became  responsible  for  the  rental  of  one  or  more  shares.  The 
constitution  of  theao  villages  to  some  extent  resembled  the  share- 
hold,  called  Ihd^ddri  and  narvadari,  villages  of  central  Gujarat.*  la 
the  lands  to  the  south  of  the  Krishna  the  conatitution  of  Uie  village 
was  more  democratic.  They  were  more  like  the  villages  of  the 
Madras  Karniltak  where  the  whole  body  of  landholdei-a  had  a  share 
iu  the  uiauagement  of  the  village.  Any  man  who  rose  to  be  an 
independent  landholder,  was  allowed  to  join  the  managing  (xidy  of 
chdhkaTB.^  The  privileges  of  a  chdlOcar  io  the  nor^  Krishna 
villages  differed  from  the  privileges  of  a  ckdlikar  in  a  south  Krishna 
village.  In  the  northern  or  more  exclusive  villag-es,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  heavily  assessed  and  reftponsible  f7jd/i  land  which 
held,  the  ckdlikar  wn«  allowed  to  hold  reut-frt- e  land  culled  aarv 
m  or  wholly  alienated;  if  he  reduced  the  amount  of  hi^  stake  in 
dli  land,  he  forfeitetl  a  corresponding  share  of  his  rent-free  land* 
Tn  the  less  exclusive  south  Krishna  villages  where  any  landliulder 
might  be  admitted,  the  position  of  a  chdlikar  was  much  sought  after. 
Among  the  gains  which  overweighed  the  risks  of  a  c.hdlikar'g 
position,  were  that  the  best  lands  and  the  best  houses  in  the  village 
oould  be  held  only  by  cAi/iAar*;  plough  leases  or  nd n gar  kauU  for 
dug  long  waste  land  were  granted  only  to  chdlikara ;  the  right  of 
iog  iwiimorprivate lands, which  werealways  rent-edon  lighterterms 
ban  government  land,  was  conlined  to  chdlikars.*  As  the  fulfilling 
of  the  duties  of  a  cka  I ikar  carried  with  it  the  respect  of  the  villagers, 
«o  a  chdlikaT,  who  through  his  own  fault  failed  to  fulfil  his  duties, 
was  shuDued  and  despised ;  a  apecial  house-tax  was  levied  from  him 
and  he  was  liable  to  loae  his  privilege  of  grazing  cattle  on  the 
village  waste  or  of  tilling  private  or  innm  lands. °  In  bad  years  it 
was  usual  for  the  MarAtba  officers  to  forego  part,,  an  eighth,  a  quarter^ 
or  a  half,  of  the  customary  cess.  Kxcept  in  very  extreme  caaes  the 
district  manager  had  to  pay  the  fall  amonnt  to  the  provincial  manager, 
and  g^ranted  these  remissions  only  on  the  understanding  that  the 
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'  Mr,  Elliot,  1H33,  Bom.  Gor.  Hot.  n«c,  549  of  1834, 105. 

»  Mr.  Klliot,  1833.  Bom.  Go*.  Rov  Keo-  &49  of  iS34,   10^,  105. 

*  Bom.  Gov.  Kev.  Koo.  MO  of  1S34.  1(H. 
BrAbmunB.  Muulnians.  an>l  otlior  holdora  of  villaK<>  grant  or  indm  Undi  were 
«d  to  allow  the  frieniln  nf  tliii  villago  he&dmftn  to  tiO  their  luidB  tti  low  rrnts.  If 
proprietor  let  his  liitiil  to  any  one  elae  the  teDUit  waa  not  allowed  to  till  it.  Mr. 
ckoray,  1821  22.  Ka«t  India  Papera  IV.  801.  A  oommoa  orij[ln  of  village  grant  of 
land  was  to  Che  relatioiu  of  Cooae  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  village  boaodary 
I.  Ditto.  7I»5. 
Captain  Wiii^te.  .Son-ey  Supt.  Urt  of  25th  October  1844  para  28. 
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amoant  forgone  would  be  recovered  in  tho  next  seftBon.^  Thopoliu 
of  the  conntry  were  the  village  militia  or  sketaanadia  who  olao 
carried  letters  and  served  snmmonses.  When  employed  beyond  U10 
limits  of  the  district,  they  were  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  \\d* 
(1  a.)  a  day.*  The  mrfuhhedar,  when  he  reached  his  district  said 
made  the  rent  settlement  or  jamdbaniH,  fixed  how  mnch  each  amildar 
waa  to  collect,  and  the  amilddr  fixed  haw  much  in  each  village  the 
Jeamdvuddr  or  in  some  cases  the  village  headman  and  the  villags 
clerk  were  to  collect.'  In  fixing  tho  rental  of  the  village,  the 
mfimlatddr  with  the  help  of  the  village  manager  or  kamavisddr,  the 
village  head,  and  the  village  clerk,  fonnd  the  area  nnder  tillaee  tod 
compared  it  with  former  rentals  and  the  state  of  tillage  in  tho  1b6| 
year,  and  on  this  tixed  the  standard  I'ental  or  aifidii,  the  costomaiy 
coss  or  mdmul  pntli,  and  the  extra  cesses  and  additional  items  flH 
nemnuJc  or  fixed  allowances  and  si'idilvdr  or  contingent  expeomi 
From  this  estimate  the  village  manager,  the  village  head,  and  the 
village  clerk,  fixed  what  share  each  landholder  was  to  pay.  Prom 
the  amount  to  be  realized  they  took  tho  amounts  which  were  to  be 
Kpent  in  the  village  in  iiemjinks  or  fixed  allowances  and  in  $ddiivar 
or  contingent  charges,  and  handed  over  a  statemeut  of  the  remainder. 
In  a  village  most  of  whoso  arable  land  was  under  tillage,  the  whole 
rental  was  levied;  in  a  village  with  much  amble  waste,  reductiona 
bad  to  be  made.  Tho  village  manager  or  kamdvi^ddr  examined 
into  the  actual  state  of  tillage.  If  he  found  much  less  land  oDder 
tillage  than  had  been  supposed,  a  certificate  was  taken  from  tho 
village  headman,  tho  clerk,  and  the  leading  landliolders,  and  a 
remissioD  wfw  granted  in  the  last  payment,  and  an  equal  remisnon 
was  made  by  government  in  the  suhheddr'»  favour.  The  landholders 
paid  their  rents  through  the  village-headman  and  clerk.  If  a  land- 
holder from  death,  flight,  or  beggary,  failed  to  pay,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  manager  either  levied  the  amount  from  other  landholders 
if  the  village  was  populous,  or,  if  there  wero  few  landholders,  ho 
remitted  the  amount  and  the  sarsuhheddr  confirmed  the  remission.' 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  villages  in  the  extreme  west  of  the 
district  where  the  crop  was  uncertain,  in  one  year  wet,  in  another 
year  dry,  aud  no  rate  could  bo  fixed,  the  Mar&tha  land  revenne  iru 
taken  in  cash.^  It  waa  sometimes  taken  by  a  bill  from  a  money- 
lender or  shroff  ;  sometimes  in  detail  iu  ra.sh  from  the  landholders.* 
The  coins  in  which  collections  wore  usually  made  were  DfaAnrlir 
pagodas  in  Dhftrwir,  Naval^nd,  Hubli,  Miahrikot,  Betgeri,  and 
Belganm ;  Pirkhani  rapeea  in  Chandgad  and  Kaldnidhigad  ;  Sikka 
rupees  in  B^galkot  and  B^d&mi ;  Jeary  (?)  -pngoddfixu  Alsor,  Kod, 
BankApnr,  Gutal,  HAngal,  KAgnelli,  Ranebeunur,  and  DambftI; 
Sikka,  Chittidvadi,  aud  Ankushi  rupees  wero  received  in  Biji^Hir. 
Other  coins  were  taken  at  their  market  value.' 

The  revenue  was  collected  from  the  landholders  by  weekly  instol- 
ments."     The  proportion  iu  which  a  black  soil  village,  whoso  wboln 

>Mr  ThacWray,  1821-22,  Ewt  India  Papeni,  IV.  793;  Mr  Elliot,  1833,  Bom.  Grt. 
Ecv.  Rec.  M9  of  183*.  104.  «  Eait  India  Papers,  IV.  795. 

■  East  India  Papen,  IV.  787.  *  Mr.  Thackonyio  East  India  Papon,  Vi.l^ 

'East  India  PapeiB,  IV.  78!)-7dO. 

*  Acoc>^•)iu^  to  Mr.  Tbaok«niv  (Eact  lodtn  Papera,  IV.  7fM)  it  wai  usoal  to  lak** 
bit]  fur  tho  aMcaazDent  from  a  8bro£ 

'  Ewt  India  Papers,  IV.  792.  <  £«at  India  Poprn,  IV.  7M. 
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ntfkl  w&s  £10  (Rs.  100),  paid,  waa  £1  (Rs.  10)  from  the  26th  of 
lOctober  to  the  26th  of  Novamber,  £1  (Rs.  10)    from  the   2dth  of 
[November  to  the  26th  of  December,  £1  10*.  (Rs.  15}  from  the  25th 
»f  Derember  to  the  2;5rd  of  Jftiinary.  £1  10*.  (Rs.  15)  from  the  24th 
Df  January  to  the  21st  of  February,  £1  lOa.  (Rs.  15)  from  the  22Dd 
"  February  to  the  30th  of  March,  £1  10».  (Rs.  15)  from  the  3rd  of 
Lpril  to  the  lat  of  May,  £1  (Rs.  Ui)  from   the  2iid  of  May  to  the 
Hat  of  May,  aud  £1   (Rs.  10)  from  the  Ist  of  June  to  bbe  19th  of 
fane.     If  any  arrears  remained,  they  wore  coUoctcd  in  September 
id  October,  and  the  monthly  instalments  were  made  up  by  weekly 
^Uectious.     In  a  rod  soil  village  yielding  £10  (Rs.  100)  thepropor- 
aon  was  £1  (Rs.  10)  in  October.  £1  (Rs.  10)  in  November,  £i  10«. 
'^(Ks,  15)  in  December,  £1  10s.  (Rs.  15)  in  January,  £1  10*.  (Rs.  15) 
io   February.  £1  10j».  (Rs.  15)  in   March,  £1  (Ra.  10)  in  April,  and 
£1  (Rs.  10)  in  May.     Arrears  were  collected  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber.^    The  instalments  duo  from  the  kamdingddr  ur  village  manager 
to  the  amildar  or  division  manager  were  for  black  soil  villages  yielding 
£100  (Re.  1000),  £25  (Rs.  250)  in  advanco  in  August.  £27  (Rs.  270) 
iu  November,  £10  (Rs.  100)  in  December,  £15  (R^.  150)  in  January, 
£16  (Rs.  150)  iu  February,  £10  (Rs.  100)  in  March,  £17  (Rs.  170)  in 
April,  £5  (Rs.  50)  in  May,  and  £5  (Rs.  50)  in  Juno.^     In   red  soil 
\-iltage3  yielding  £100  (Rs.  1000)  the  proportion  was  £25  (Rs.  250) 
_in  Aagnfit»  £7  10s.  (Ra.  75)  in  October,  £10  (Rs.  100)  in  November, 
ilo  (Ra.  150)  in  December,  £15  (Ra.  150)  in  January,  £10  (Rs.  100) 
February,  £7   10s.  (Rs.75)  in  March,  £5  (Rs.  50)  in   April,  and 
(Ks.  50)  in  May.     The  amihidr  paid  the  aareuhheddr  or  province 
nagor  a  quarter  of  the  colloctiona  in  advance  ia  August,  and  paid 
reat  by  instalments  within  hftoeu  days  aftor  each  receipt  from 
tie  kamdvisddr.     The  sartuhhcddr  praid  the  Peshwa  about  a  quarter 
tho  rovenao  or  a  bill  for  a  quarter  of  the  revenue  in  advanco  in 
agost.     If   the   Peshwu   required  an    advance    for  the   rest,   he 
orrowed  it  from  the  Poena  bankers,   and   gave   them  an  order  on 
I  garsubheilur,  which  the  sarmtbh^ddr  discharged  by  six  monthly 
flMbUuients.  begiuuing  in  January  and  ending  iu  Juuo.     Afterwards 
fin  Bajirav's  time  the  kamdvisdur  and  othera  cuUucted  the  asiiossment 
in  the  same  way,   except  that  wheu  tho  laudhulder  was  a  man  of 
sabetanco  two  or  three  instalments  were  sometimes  collected  at  once  ; 
also  the  manner  of  payment  from  the   kamdvinddr  io  Uie  amilddr 
and  from   the  •imil'l*lr  to   tho  sarsuhfmddr  was    the    same.     The 
»*tTSftbheddr  advanced  a  quarter  to  tho  Peshwa  ;  or  if  he  was  a  man 
of  8ub:)tance,   and  tho  Peshwa  winhcfl   it,  he  paid  the   whole   by 
instalments  within  eight  juuulhs  beginning  in  November  and  ending 
in  Jiuie.     Frequently  the  garsubfteddr  lived  at  Poona  iu  which  case 
he  receive<l  the  assessment  from  tho  amilddr  in  bills.' 
The  chief  change  between  the  system  of  land  management  during 
first  (1752-179G)  aud  the  second  (1796-18)7)  periodsof  Mar6tha 
was   the  introduction   by    BAjir&v  in    17^6  of  the  system  of 
aing  the  land  revenue.   For  tho  first  five  or  sii  years  of  RAjirfiv's 
I  the  revenue  was  farmed  at  a  Hxed  rent,  the  farmers  taking  all 
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risks.     Tho  couDtry  was  full  of  disorder ;  the  mdmlntd4r»  failed  to 
pat  down  disturbances,   and  tho  troops  sent  from  Poona  to  restore 
peace  proved  a  gi'ievous  bordeu  to  tbo  people,  iu  some  cases  ruiuiug^ 
and  plunderiug  tlie  villages  they  were  flcnb  to  goard  ;  tho  landholder 
were  impoveriiihod   and  large  tracts  fell  waste.     In  the  early  yean 
of  the  umeteeDth  century  these  evils  were  increabcd  by  fanuing  the 
revenue  to  tho  highest  bidder.     Tho  new  farmers  cared  nothing'' 
the  state  oi  the  country ;  their  one  object  was  to  realize  more 
they  had  paid.     With  this  object  the  head  fanner,  who  was  ofteo  & 
Poona  courtier,  sublet  his  farm  to  another,  who  went  to  the  district, 
sent  to  the  original  farmer  the  share  he  had  promised,  and  prooeedsd 
to  coUecTi  as  much  as  he  could  by  subletting  groaps  of  villagei  and 
even  single  villages.^     The  village  managers  or  the  village  fannea 
in  tixing  the  sum  to  be  recovered  from  a  village  no  longf r  com 
former  puyments  and  present  lilUge  or   attempted  to  distributB 
amount  due  in   accordance  with  the  paying  power  of  the  different 
IftUtlhold'Ts.     The  revenue  farmer  called  villagers  whom  he  knew 
to  bet  at  enmity  with  each  other ;  and  empowered  any  ono  of  tbeo 
to  oolluct  the  rental  who  agreed  to  raise  the  roi^uired  sam.^      The 
villager  or  the  uuder-farmer,  who  undertook  to  collect  the  viUsg* 
rental,  paid  no  attention  to  tho  difterent  tenures  under  which  the 
lauds  were  held  or  to  the  rights  and  privileges  uf  the  Landhoiden 
He  was  guided  solely  by  interest  and  caprice.     If  the  oppressed 
landholder  compluined  he  received  no  redress.^    In  the  beeinuiog 
of  the  year  only  a  small  rental  was  asked  bat  when  the  landboldeis 
had  sown  their  fields  und  could  not  leave,  heavy  additional  siuu 
were  exacted.*    The  landholders  wore  unable  to  pay  ;  and  the  keep 
of  the  duns  was  added  to  their  other  burdens.     They  had  to  horror 
from  moneylenders,  were  ruined,  and  forced  to  leave  their  villages. 
Every  year  the  area  under  tillage  shrank.^    In  the  lost  years  of 
BajirAv^B  reigii  the  Bombay  KarnAtak  was  a  prey  to  a  rapid  saooea' 
sion  of  revenue  farmers.     When  a  now  farmer  came,  he  had  often  to 
drive  ont  the  last  farmer   by  force.     As  soon  as  he  had  the  coonlry 
to  himself,  tho  farmer  lost  no  time  in  making  good  the  amount  ba 
had  paid  in  Poona.     Rapid  and  heartless  exaction  was  the  fariDcrS 
only  safeguard  from  loss  as  at  any  moment  his  successor  migkt  bir 
on  his  way  from  Poona.     There  was  little  inducement  even  tomsio- 
tain  public  order,  and  the  district,  especially  Kod  and  other  remotl' 


'  East  Inilitt  Puper.,  IV.  785,  78«.  »  East  Indift  P»ptr«,  IV.  786. 

*  In  the  agreement*  between  Biljiriv  add  the  revuuue  fannen.  tlie  foroier  {mil* 
lion  cnfttrcing  inodflratioa  on  the  part  of  the  revenue  collectori  wa<  left  out  (Ku^ 
India  Papera,  IV.  786-787]     Under  BijirAv  the  great  farmeni  lived  in  Poona  and  bvl 
ageata  or  birtwu  in  BbdrwAr.     If  a  complaint  was  bronght  agatnat  odd  of  tbt  under-  ^ 
fjumen,  h«  luught  orer  the  local  agent     In  this  vrny  uie  nMer-fomiva  were  alil^ 
safely  to  practise  the  most  glaring  oppresBion.    The  landholders  vere  haraiaed  bjf 
the  perpetual  fear  of  exacliuna.  Even  if  tlicir  crops  were  eeixad,  they  had  no  irdnM* 
East  India  Papcn,  IV.  800-802. 

*  East  India  Papers.  IV.  786.  Then  exactions  took  the  form  of  fpeah  limw 
Besi'lc«  the  old  cesses  there  are  mentioned  a  ntunber  of  tut  or  deficiency  cesaee  la^fi^J 
to  mako  up  for  defalcations  ;  to*Ari/"or  a  clothes  oess  for  tho  farmers  ;  darttAr  W^^fl 
Ic  travoUing  ofGcers  of  state  ;  {//(djt  r/cfna  grass  and  grain  to  buy  off  an  memy  ;  tAJfcfW 
or  militia  ccsd ;  yaila-tola  or  crop-share  deficiency  cess.  Tliere  were  many 
oewoi  on  special  articles,  a  cattle  cose,  a  bntterccas,  and  others.  Lastly,  Uicn 
jdMi  adUUt^r  or  fresh  contingent  cess  to  meet  the  expeoso  of  perttone  seat  to 
debts,     Mr.  Th.i<ilcen>y.  IS21.22,  East  India  Papers  IV.  786. 

^  East  India  Papvrs,  IV,  786. 
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partfl,  was  overriin  by  freebooters.'  During  these  yeare  of  suffering 
mrge  narabcra  of  landholders  fled  to  Muisur ;  village  clerks  retired 
witli  their  accoaats  to  other  districtt},  aad  all  rules  Hettling  the 
assessment  were  forgotten.  The  hereditary  village  and  district 
officers  who  remained,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  seized 
large  areas  of  government  land  to  which  they  had  no  claim.- 

SECTION  Ur.-RRITISH  MANAGEMENT. 
From  the  acquisition  of  Dh&rw^  in  1818  till  1843  the  Mar&tba 
Assessment  remained  without  revision.  During  the  first  ten  years  of 
British  rule  a  survey  was  attempted  and  the  measurements  were  to  a 
email  extent  adopted,  but  no  revisioD  of  assessment  was  carried  out.^ 
Durinfj  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  British  rule,  IHIS-ISW,  the 
principal  features  of  the  land-rent  settlement  were  a  very  high 
nominal  demand  and  large  remissions  granted  every  ye&r  after  an 
inspection  of  the  crops.  The  assessment  was  exceedingly  unequal 
both  on  whole  villages  and  on  individual  holdings.  Little  that  was 
in  the  smallest  degree  trustworthy  was  known  about  the  areas  of 
individual  holdings.  Natural  boundary  marks  were  rare  and  arti- 
fioial  boundary  marks  were  unknown.  The  old  land  measures  were 
not  area  measures  but  seed  or  bijvari*  measures,  that  is  the  area 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  seed  was  estimated  bo  sow.  In  each 
village  the  assessment  on  the  unit  was  the  same  but  the  unit  varied 
in  area  according  to  the  supposed  product ivoucss  of  the  laud.*^ 
Before  the  survey  settlement  was  bcj^un  in  iSiS-J-i  los«  than  half  of 
the  amble  Government  area  was  held  for  tillage.  The  rest  was 
ivaste.  Large  sums  were  remitted  or  left  outstanding.  Dm-ingthis 
period  Indian  milletoryt'ciri  prices  at  Db^rwAr  fell  from  50  pounds  the 
rupee  in  1819  to  102  pounds  in  1842.*  In  184^44,  when  the  suTvey 
settlement  was  introduoed  in  thirty  villages  of  Hubli,  the  occupied 

■  Boin.  Gov.  Sel.  CLX.  89;  Bont.  Got.  K«v.  B«c.  549  of  1834,  85.86. 

'  Mr.  lliackeny,  1821,  East  India  Papora  IV".  798 ;  Bom.  Gov.  ScL  CLX.  89.  An 
exatniriAtion  of  the  rcgistisni  of  grant  nr  mdm  lindii  at  the  lieginning  of  the  Maritha 
rule  showed  that  great  additians  had  been  made  between  that  time  and  1833.  Bora. 
Gov.  Rev.  R*c.  54»  of  1834.  86. 

*  Col.  Auderaon,  Sur\-.  Couir.  6th  November  1879. 

*  Bijnrori  or  bijvnri  memos  exWwi  of  land  ooniputed  according  to  the  ({uaatit^  of 
•ecd  raqaired  to  be  aown  in  it.     Wilann's  CKwBary  of  Indian  Terms,  8€. 

*  CoL  Aaderaon,  Surv,  Comr,  6th  Kovembcr  1879. 

*  Tka  detoill  an  :  DUnrtr  Indian  jroict  pTieet,  1817-  18iS. 
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aren  woa  even  less  tbaa  ia  the  preceding  year.     Owing   to  tlit, 

introdnction  of  lower  rates  under  the  survey  settlement,  daring, 
seven  following  years,  compared  with  the  year  before  the  si 
settlement,  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  tillage,  the  collections  ia  the 
settlement  year  showed  a  fall  of  abont  thirty  per  cent.     In  l{f50 
when  the  survey  settlement  was  completed,  the  occupied  area  wu  a> 
little  less  than  two-thirds  of  tho  whole  arable  area^  remissions  bad 
fallen  to  £18  (Re.  180),  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  only  £t  (Ra.  40) 
were  outstanding.     Two  years  later  in  1.S52-53   the  revenue   under 
the  survey  settlement  for  tho  tirst  time  exceeded  the  revenue  id 
1^12-43  the  year  before  tho  surrey  settlemont  was  began.     Since 
1S52-53,  except  during  thv  famine  of  1876  and  IS??*  the  progress 
of  the  district  under  every  head  has  been  rapid  and  unbroken.    In 
1882  tho  occupied  area  was  more  than  double  what  it  wai^in  IS43-44. 
and  compritjed  more  than  niue-tentbs  o(  the  wholo  arable  area  o( 
the  diHtrict.     Remissions  aud  outstandings  hod  practically  ceo&ed. 
'rhe  collections  had  risen  from  £10i,98«  (Ra  10,4SJ,S60)  in  1843-44 
to  £142,807  (Rs.  14,28,070)  in   1873-74.  or  36  per  cent,  and  arable 
waste  had  fallen  from   709,376  to  115,328  acres  or  S&  per  cent 
During  the  thirty-two  years  ending  1874  Indian   millet  prices  tt 
Dhiirwar  mso  from  123  pounds  tho  rupee  in  1B43  to  44  in  1874,  so 
increase  of  180  per  cent.^     At  the  end  of  thirty  years,  that  is  in 
1874-75,  tho  revision  of  the  1843  survey  assessment  was  beguu,ao>l 
by  1880-81  the  1173  villages  of  the  district  were  brought  uqiW 
the  revised  assessment.     During  tho  seven  years  ending  1881  ihe 
only  largo  rwmisaioua  were  £635  (Rs.  6360)  in  1876-77,  and  t'l 
large  outstandings  were  £3732  (lU  37,320)  in  li>76-77  anil 
(Rs.  34,8(»0)  in  1 877-78.    These  were  duo  to  the  losses  in  the  1 870-^7 
famine  which  caused  severe  suffering  especially  in  the  east  of  tlw 
district.     The  rupee   price  of  Indian    millet  at   Dh&rwAr  wu  Ml 
pounds  in  1875,  47  in  1876,  14  in  1877,  and  23  in  1878.*     At  Uie 
close  of    1881-82  the   collections    amounted    to    about    £190,0(10 
(Rs.  1E),OO^UOO)  or  nearly  double  what  they  were  before  the  surrey 
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settlement  was  mtroduced.  This  enhanced  revenue  was  raised  on 
a  tillage  area  more  than  double  the  area  held  for  tillage  before  the 
sarvey  Bettlementj  and  with  Indian  millet  prices  averaging  more 
than  double  the  prices  of  1840.' 

At  the  beginning  of  IJritiah  rale  the  revenue  farming  eystera  was 
stopped  and  in  its  etead  the  personal  or  rayalmr,  then  known  as 
the  Madras  system,   was  introduced."     The  rnin  which  HAjirav'B 
revenue  (arming  had  wrought  in  the  district,  made  the  tntroductioa 
of  a  personal    settlement  a  work  of  very  great   difficulty.    There 
was  no  record  of  iudividnul  payments.     In  many  cases  the  village 
accounts  had  been  removed  to  distant  places  of  safety,  in  others 
they  had  been  destroyed,  and  in  othor    and  far   more  nameroua 
instance  the  account  holders  kept  them  hack  because  they  knew  that 
the  accounts  would  bring  to  li^ht  many  usurpations  on  the  part 
of  hereditary  district   and   village  officers.    The  only  documents 
forthcoming  were  general  accounts,  called  Webande  and  palra^4, 
of  the  assessments  imposed  in  the  years  before  the  conquest.     These 
generally  showed  little  more  than  the  sums  imposed  on  villages 
or  villa^  groups  without  Bpecifjing  the  detailed  assessment  paid  by 
individual  holders   or  by  particular  fields.      Even  such  information 
as  they  gave  was  of  little  value  as  it  belonged  to  a  time  of   exac- 
tion and  oppression.     As  this  was  the  only  available  information, 
the  assessment  had  to  bo  fixed  on  what  seemed  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  be  average  rates.     In  addition,  the  performance  of  many  Kervicea 
■9jad  the  supply  of    various  articles  were  turned  into  money  ps-y- 
nents  and  added  to  the  rental  or  Jama.     The  anxiety  which  the 
village   officers  showed  to  withhold  their  accounts,  raised  the  sus- 
picion that  their  object  was  to  turn  some  hidden  revenue  to  their 
private   advantage.     To   prevent  this,  under  the  name  of  rmtiitisab 
j''t>fi  or  fitting  enhancements,  arbitrary  additions  were  made  to  the 
village  rental  orjV/ma/jnntii,  and  the  landholdcra  were  left  to  arrange 
their  shares  among  themselves.     These  fitting  enhancements  were 
never  realized.     Heavy  outstandings  in  1820-21  and  1821-22  showed 
that  the  assessment  had  been  fixed  at  too  high  not  at  too  low  a 
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*  TtM  mpM  price  of  Indian  minetatDhArw&r  was  102  pounds  in  1640,  50  poands  in 
>876,  33  poanda  in  1878,  and  -t6  pounds  in  I860.    Bom.  Gov.  Sd.  CLXt.  20. 

'  *  All  th«  CoUoetora  «boliahcd  jildi  pattU  or  arbitrary  taxes  having  no  rcforcnoe  to 

thv  land  or  trade,  and  nil   rcguUtod  tb«  HddUvdr  or  oontiogcnt  cbnrge*).  doing  away 

*Ut  cxactiona  un  that  account,  more  than  were  necessary  for  the  Tillage  exponas.     All 

Dai]  threat  attuntinn  to  thu  cirDumttaocca  at  the  rayaUt  and  nuule  their  axsenRment 

loiialy  ti^bt.   There  were,  however,  some pointa  of  differeooo  in  timir  prooec-dings. 

:  ^:ha^lin  in  the  Kamiitak  and  Capt.  Orant  in  S&tira  contCDU)d  themselves  with 
Q^oertaioiDg  the  extent  of  the  land  nnder  cultiv.ition,  by  the  information  of 
Bajghboam  and  of  rival  village  ufliuora,  aided  by  the  obnprTation  of  their  owii 
*t>rTaiitB.  Ckpt.  Pottinger  in  Ahnudnagar  and  Cupt  Rotwrtuun  in  Ftioua  Iiad  the 
**adii  of  tome  TiUocea  naaaarod  but  only  in  cuea  where  tboy  snopeotcd  fraud  ;  and 
^pt.  Brixga  in  Khindeah  began  by  a  meabarement  of  the  whole  cultivation.  All 
tile  Callectors  kept  np  the  principle  of  the  rai/aivdr  aettleiuent  and  acme  carried  it  to 
^  gnsateroxtunt  than  bad  beun  uaunl  with  the  Mardtbin.  Mr.CfaapUn,  aft«r  settling 
with  tbs  pdti/ for  tbe  whole  villacc,  settled  with  tuich  landholder  and  gave  him  a 
PfUta  or  agreement  jiaper  for  bis  held.  Captain  (irant  and  Captain  Koberteon  settled 
^th  the  ptitU  and  ^ave  him  a  ptitta.  hnt  first  ascertained  the  amount  assessed  on 
*tteh  rai/at  and  cDqinrcd  if  he  was  satintiod  with  it:  and  Captain  Briggs,  tboogh  h« 
*ettl«d  for  uach  held,  did  it  all  with  the  pdtil,  taking  on  engagement  from  him  to 
^phuu  at  the  end  of  tlte  year  how  much  he  had  levied  on  each  raytU.^  Mr.  El[ihiQ< 
iMone,  25th  October  1819,  Edition  1872,  32. 
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figure.  To  remedy  tliia  evil  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  was  then  Collector, 
proposed  that  a  fresh  sarvey  and  scttloment  should  be  startt'd-*  On 
the  (jstablishment  of  ordor  large  nambcrs  of  the  limdholders  retunnNl 
%\xo  had  fled  from  MaMtha  oppresBioa  to  Maisur.^  To  enniiit 
their  settling  to  tillage  and  to  tempt  others  to  foUon^  their  example, 
arable  waste  was  granted  on  liberal  leases  or  kauU.  These  specially 
low  rented  lands  and  the  remissions  granted  at  the  ye&rly  riibge 
rent  settlement  or  jamahandi^  prevented  the  actual  demand  rifiog 
to  more  than  one-half  of  tho  nominal  total  survey  reatal  or  fanm 
asessment.^ 

In  1818  the  British  district  of  Dhfirw^r  was  about  240  miles  long 
and  seventy  to  loU  miles  broad,^  and  included  2152  villages  and  £S^ 
hamlets.*    In  1818-19  of  a  gross  revenue  of  £239,4o*(B3.  23,94,5^ 
a    not    revenue    of    £220,014    (Its.  22,00, HO)   was    realised."    In 
1819-20,  iiicltidiug  the  trade  or  moktar/a  and  other  taxes,  the  \iai 
rent  amounted  to  £235,423  (Us.  23.54,230),  excise  or  abhiri  vieldod 
£3825  (Rs.  38,250),   and  customs  £14,900  (Rs.  1,49,000),  tLst  u» 
total  revenue  of  £254,148( Re. 25,41,480).^  A  variety  of  claims  amooiit- 
ing    altogotbor   to  £31,150  (Ha.  3^11,500)  reduced  the   revenue  to 
£222,998  (Rs.  22,29,980).*'     From  this  the  expenses  of  admimatn- 
tion,  amountinp  to  £76,663  (Rs.  7,66,630),*  left  a  not  rovpnae  of 
£152,151  (Rs.  15,21,510].    Of  £222,998  (Us.  22,29,980)  the  reTfcne 
for  collection,  £222,401   (Rs.  22,24,010)i'>  were  collected  and  UTi 
(Rs.  5970)  were  left  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  yecu-  1819-20. 
According  to  orders   issued  in  1819-20,  the  proportion  in  wHcb 
tho  land  assessment  was  to  bo  paid  was  in  the  case  of  a  red-soil 
village  yielding  £1  (Rs.  10),  Ss.   (Rs.  14)  to  be  paid  within  lifteen 
days  after    September  25tb,  4a.    (Hs.  2)  within    fifteen  days  from 
October  26th,  6a  (Rs.  2J)  within  fifteen  days  from  November  2atli, 
40.  (Its.   2)  within   fifteen  days  from  December  25thj   2v.   (Ke.  1} 


1  Bom.  Got.  Rev.  Reo.  M0  of  1S34.  8C  S8.  '  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLX.  68. 

>  Captain  Wingate,  Surr.  Supt.  654  o(  20th  Septcinl.er  1845,  about  DwnUljBeW. 
Go».Sel.CLIV.74-75. 

*  The  tHiritory  since  obtaionl  from  the  Niziim  in  the  KolhApar  diriiion  vui^^ 
aeventy-tive   mileii  by  twenty  .     Ka«t  India  Papers,  IV.  776. 

*  Ewt  Iii'lia  Papers.  Hi.  792.  "  Ewt  Indin  Pajwrt,  IV.  776. 

'Ea»t  India  Papers,  IV.  321.  la  1810-20  of  »  groBH  revenue  of  £23ft,l«  {^ 
2.1,91,460),  the  net  revenue  amuuntod  to  £222,968  (Rs.  22.29,S$0)  or  ao  tncreafeo*^ 
the  previous  year  of  £2974  (lis.  29,740).    East  India  Papcre,  IV.  776. 

*  The  details  of  the  claimii  arc  :  Landn  hold  by  the  pofioe  militia  called  jAeW*** 
orMhibandu  £]t},(i(Y2  [\U.  I,5(),020),  jnofai*j  and  .>tber  rights  enjoyed  by  propricW* 
.ind  otbpn«£7S.T  (Tls.  7S.'rf)(,  rijjhtu  of  hereditary  district  oOicerB  £49S0  (Ha.  49,60^ 
rights  of  village  officers  £3370  (Ra.  33,700),  allowancM  to  temples  and  bi^wkihw  f*** 
(Ra.  47,380),  annuities  or  i-arithtUanM  £1632  (R*.  lti,320),  village  f-xpenswi  i:f.2*(  \^ 
6280} ;  total  deductions  £31,150  (Rs.  3.il,&00).     East  India  Papers,  IV.  321-322. 

"  Tho  charges  were  :  H<.a<i-<iuarteni  office  and  eontingoot  that  is  Aicwr-iiw-Am  iw 
ttddihvtr  £17,847  (Ri).  1,78, 470|  or  seven  per  cont ;  aAam  or  nhibamii  pct>Dfl  it33i3V 
(Ra.  3,3,3,3<K))  or  thirteen  jwr  cent;  im.-j,nil»r  hurae  £6883  (Ra.  69^)  •«■'»<']£ 
cent;  (dltda  shihandi  aud  addilmT  £90ti7  (Rb.  90,670):  extra  charges  ii«l* 
(Rs.  10,990)  ;  pond  repoira  £181  (Ha.  1810) ;  penaions  £177  (Rs.  1770) :  SArilnn>f*A> 
or  Au^uBt  aUuwBxices  £978  (Ra.  9780) ;  annuities  or  variAdaaHa  and  charities  £^*^' 
(Rs.  14.000)  ;  court  or  addiat  chargee  £149  (Ra.  1490);  political  charK«  £^i'^ 
(Ra.  27,200) ;  post  office  charges  £TO9  (Ra.  9990) ;  and  losa  from  excluuige  £SP 
(R«.  3980) ;  total  £76,663  (Re.  7,68,630).     East  India  Papers.  IV.  321-322. 

'' Collections  of  judicial  &ies  and  extra  revenue  amounted  to  £6413  (Ra.  64,IWf 
making  a  toUl  of  £228,814  (Ra.  22,88,140).    Boat  India  Papon,  IV.  321  -322. 
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rithin  fifteen  Jaya  from  January  24tli,  and  2*.  [lie.  1)  to  be 
ud  in  Murcb.  In  the  cose  of  a  black-soil  village  yielding  £1 
9.10),  the  proportion  was  2s.  (Re.  1)  to  be  paid  within  fifteen 
ays  from  October  2Cth,  3a.  (Ra.  li)  from  November  25th,  4fl.(R8.'i) 
'From  December  25tb,  is.  (Rs.  2)  from  January  24th,  4«.  (Ra.  2)  from 
February  25tb,  and3tf.  (Rb.  1^)  from  March  2othtothDend  of  April.' 
^rho  landholders  were  made  to  pay  their  inetalmenta  in  the 
presence  of  the  village  headman  and  clerk  who  passed  receipts 
specifying  the  amount  and  the  coin  in  which  the  instalment  was 
paid.  The  mniUdrs  or  divisional  officers  took  care  that  receipts 
were  passed  and  themselves  gave  a  similar  receipt  for  the  remittances 
made  by  the  village  officers.  All  payments  were  forwarded  to  the 
Ireasury  in  the  same  coin  in  which  they  were  received  from  the 
Inndholdei-s,  except  in  the  case  of  small  coins,  which  could  be 
changed  in  the  sub-division  with  the  sanction  of  the  amildar.  In 
1820-21  most  of  the  land  revenue  was  collected  through  bankers  or 
sdvkdrs  whom  the  landholders  had  to  i-epay  in  kind  at  an  enormous 
lops.  Tho  nkmh  (?)  or  crop  share  settlement  was  never  resorted  to, 
except  when  all  attempt  at  a  money  settlement  had  failed.^  In 
1820-21  the  2217  villages  and  290  hamlets'  of  the  district  yielded 
a  gross  revenue  of  £271,096  (Rs.27,10,960),  and  a  net  revenue 
of  £255,027  (Rs.  25,56,270),  an  increase  over  1819-20  of  £32,639 
(Rs,  3,20,390).*  The  yearly  rent  settlement  or  jamdbandi  for 
1820-21  yielded  £27,322  (Rs.  2,73,220)  more  than  the  settlement  of 
1819-20.  Part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  acquisition  of  fresh 
territory  and  part  to  a  change  in  the  mode  of  keeping  accounts, 
which,  by  substituting  the  calendar  for  the  Fusli  year,  threw  two 
instalmenta  of  1819-20  {Fasli  1229)  into  the  following  yeor.^ 
The  average  total  collections  from  each  sub-division  during  the 
three  years  ending  1820-21  were  £14,433  (Rs.  1,44,330).  In  1821 
tho  Collector  Mr.  Thackeray  expected,  apparently  from  increase  of 
territory,  that  in  future  they  would  be  £15,121  (Ra.  1,51,210).* 
In  1821  Mr.  Thackeray  the  Collector  found  that  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  neighbouring  chiefs  and  with  local  proprietors 
who  were  in  want  of  tenants,  the  specially  favourable  terms  which 
ba<l  been  gi-anted  in  the  1819  leases  or  fcaw^must  be  extended  from 
five  to  nine  years.^  It  was  also  deemed  advisable  to  encourage 
cultivation  by  granting  specially  favourable  rising  or  ietdva  leases 
for  all  villages  which  had  fallen  to  one-third  of  their  former  rental. 

A  subject  of  importance  in  tho  first  settlement  of  the  district  was 
the  local  militia  or  shdsanadis.  They  had  a  total  strength  of  13,246 
and  yearly  allowances  in  money  and  land  amouuting  to  £15,558 
(Rs.  1,55,680)  or  seven  per  cent  of  the  land  revenue.  In  consequence 
of  political  and  local  changes  the  militia  was  badly  distributed, 
Mr.  Thackeray  thought  the  best  plan  was  to  assess  their  lands  so 
liberally  that  they  would  not  be  inclined  to  gire  them  np.^ 
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>  Eut  India  Papers,  HI.  703. 
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JD  DbdrwBr,  as  iu  oilier  parts  of  the  country,  the  varietvcl 
land  measnres  in  every  group  of  villagea  and  often  in  erery  riliin 
caused  serious  ioconTenience  m  making  tbe  revenue  settlementa.' 
According  to  Mr.  Thackeray  there  was  perhaps  no  district  in  India 
where  a  standard  land  measure  was  more  required  than  in  Dhartrir. 
Some  sab-dirisions  had  no  fewer  than  nine  land  meaaurcs.  Them 
again  varied  in  almost  every  village;  and  as  none  of  them  had 
reference  to  any  fixed  length,  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  wcold 
answer  as  a  standard.  The  Dhjirwdr  sab-division  contained  123 
villages.  In  6fty-eight  of  these  the  pole  or  pafti  was  the  umil 
measure ;  bat  there  was  one  pole  or  vatti  for  tbo  black  soil^  a  second 
for  the  mixed  or  ma»ah  soil,  and  a  third  for  the  tan  or  rice  land. 
Even  in  black  soil  the  pole  or  patti  varied  from  twenty-four  10 
forty-eight  htrgU  or  drill-plough  s  days*  work.^  From  its  inherent 
uncertainty  and  from  the  roguery  of  village  officers,  the  hiT^t  wu 
found  to  vary  from  two  to  eight  acres ;  its  average  size  waa  aboot 
five  acres.  In  villages  where  dry  and  mixed  or  ma^ab  lands  pte- 
vailed,  the  rod  or  palti  contained  two  to  twelve  variable  kur^y. 
The  rod  or  patti  in  tari  or  rice  villages  was  still  smaller,  containiog 
only  two  to  eight  kurgis  generally  of  one  and  a  half  to  four  acres. 

In  nineteen  rillsgesiu  the  DhiirwAr  subdivision  the  Imids  weredicid- 
ed  into  shares  ouch  of  which  was  termed  kui     Kul  meant  a  landboMef 
As  a  land  measure  it  might  mean  the  area  which  one  landholder  nv 
expected  to  plough.     It  contained  six  to  eight   kurgis.     In  stTfH 
villages  the  stfial  was  the  land  measure.    According  to  Mr.  Thackera; 
the  xihal  answered  to  tho  Mar^thn  thekina^  apparently  tKikdn  or 
place,  and  wns  about  the  same  size  as  the  kurgi.     In  five  village  tlw 
landa  were  divided  iuto  parcels  called  phalnis  each  equal  toab 
kurgis.  In  Mr.  Thackeray's  opinion  tlie  phalni  probably  on^ 
meant  the  area  of  land  that  paid  a  tax  of  one  fanam*  in  one* tenth  at  s 
pagoda.  In  seventeen  black-soil  or  r«gad  villages  of  Db^rw^  the  landi 
were  divided  into  indnt  of  six  to  twenty  kurgis  each  kurgi  of  two  ^ 
eight  acres.     In  Mr.  Thackeray's  opinion  mar  the  Kilnaro^'  '-■ 
fathom  was  probably  the  origin  of  this  measure.     Twenty  ).   ■ 
made  a  higha,  and  thirty-six   bighds  made  a  mar.     But  the  htthoii 
varied  so  greatly  in  length  that  tbo  mat-  was  of  very  uncertain  siw* 
The  rdja  rckha  or  Ancgundi  fathom  appears  to  have  been  eqfliJ  V> 
four  and  a  half  hdlhs  or  cubits.     This  was  formerly  the  commw 
Kamitak  fathom  ;  and  Vithalpant,  an  officer  of  one  of  the  BahmfiU 
kings,  immortalised  his  name  by  increasing  the  fathom  length  from 
four   and   a   half  to   five   and  three-quarters  hath*',  and  twenty  ct 
the  new  wrfrs  made  the  side  of  a  Vithalpanti  bigfm.     The  aversg? 
five  and  three-guartera  fidtJiK  fathom  was  about  ten  and  a  half  feet 
and  the  side  of  a  Vithalpanti  bigha  was  two  hundred  feet  l»>ng.    la 


>  E»t  India  P»pcr«,  IV.  320. 

>  The  tuTffi  waa  the  space  which  »  drlllploucb  could  sow  in  one  day.  East  India^ 
Papei»,  IV.  3S9. 

■East  India  Papers,  IV.  380,  TheU  is  a  land  measare  in  use  in  some  parta  ot  Ui? 
Deccan,  ot  an  inae>liiiit«  arm  from  one  to  twenty  UghdJi.  WUsoD'a  Olotaarj  of 
Indian  TcmM,  51!), 

*  East  India  Papers.  IV.  339.  Phalant  or/aurim  ia  a  sinall  ailvttr  coin  tnrvaialf 
current  in  Madras  i  121  were  e«nal  to  one  nioec.  Wilson's  Glossary  of  IndUa 
Terms,  155.  ^^ 


Uiirltivu  sub-divisioQS  ibc  raja  rekhi  mar,  and  ta  five  sub-dmsions 
the  VithalpAQti  tinir  were  the  usual  measures.  Both  varied  consider- 
Tlie  aide  of  a  hifjha  acicoriJiug  to  the  nr/ii  rtkhi  rate  would  be 
»Dty  times  four  and  a  half  ItaO^s  or  ninety  kat)^  ;  but,  in  order 
[  stretch  it«  an  addition  of  twelve /m'/Avr  was  usually  made  as  an 
>wanc«  for  kinjcl  miinjil  or  the  leap  supposed  to  be  taken  from 
ch  eiiil  of  the  aide  of  t^hifjha  by  tbe  mettsurers.     To  appease  the 

Udholdurs  half  a  hiih  more  to  each  fathom  or  ten  haihtf  to  each 

tigha,   wei*e  usually   added,    so    that    the    roja   rekhi  highi    was 

«;tcbed  to  ono  hundred  and  twelve  hdlkn  or  about  181  feot.' 
twelve  villages  of  the  Dbfirwar  suh-diviaion  the  lands  were 
ided  into  plotR  called  tjulex.  The  word  meant  a  one  yoke  plough, 
ajid  had  the  same  reference  to  ploughing  that  the  kurtjl  had  to 
sowing.  The  ffulc  was  u.sunlly  et^ual  to  thirty-two  kurgis.  In  ono 
village  each  division  was  called  chakti  or  a  piece  ;  the  cJtakli  waa 
about  half  a  kurgi.^ 

Thus  there  wa:s  no  local  standard  measure  which  could  be  made 
tbe  basis  of  a  survey.  The  kurgi  was  a  nomiiml  measure  and  the 
(ngha  though  mora  satisfact<^try  in  some  places  was  so  variable  tliat 
Mr.  Thackeray  thought  much  discontent  would  be  caused  by  tuluptiug 
lio  average  hujka  ^^  the  standard.  In  villages  where  an  average 
biyha  took  the  place  of  the  largo  biijha,  there  would  be  great  dis- 
content.* Mr.  Thackeray  thought  that  nil  the  local  measures  should 
be  given  up  and  the  Gnglish  acre  used  in  their  place.  He  had 
measured  several  villages  by  the  jicre  with  satisfactory  results.* 
He  thought  that  tbe  survey  rules  introduced  into  the  ceded  districts 
,<>f  Idadras  might  be  applied  to  Dhfirwjir.  He  proposed  to  measure 
sub-division  in  the  first  year,  four  in  the  next,  six  in  the  thii*d, 
the  rest  in  the  fourth  year.  A  number  of  avixlddrs  who  had 
bdicd  the  survey  rules  and  helped  in  surveying  several  villages 
(1821)  ready  to  take  the  Held.  With  the  Commissioner  Mr. 
^plin's  pennission  Mr,  Thackeray  proposed  to  begin  the  survey 
lonce.  'ITio  gndual  progress  of  the  work  would  enable  him  to 
Dt  mistakes  liefore  they  multiplied,  to  find  remedies^  and  to 
make  improvnraentBj,  and  would  give  him  time  to  superintend  the 

Irk,  which  be  could  not  do  if  a  more  extensive  survey  were  at 
?e  attempted.     By  starting  with  a  heavily  assessed  sub-division^ 
would  be  able  to  make  reductions  which  would  please   the  land- 
Iders,  and  make  the  survey  popular.     He  estimated  the  expense 
the  survey  at  about  five  per  cent  of  i\  year's  revenue.     The  land- 
Iders  everywhere  asked  for  some  assunince  that  so  much  tax  and 
«u  raort'   should  be  levied  on  each   field.     The   irregularity  of  the 
measures  made  it  impossible  to   comply  with  tliis  reasonable 
ad.     At  present  it  was  necessity  not  hope  that  kept  the  land- 
at  work.     Tbo  decline   in   the  revenue   made  an  enhanced 


\Rnfa  rtkhi   h^ha    nrigiiully   ninety  hdtht^     b'tHjH    fjumJU    twelve,     Tur    rajfoU' 
^  '"tion  t*n.  total  112.     Eairt  India  rapom,  IV'.  390. 
;  India  E'apera,  IV.  889-390. 

:  iDtli*  Piip<>rs.  IV.  390.     Vithitlpant  an  oDicer  of  one  of  the  Bnhmani  kings  Itjut 
incfVAiMl  the  length  ol  Uit:  rod  by  whii!}i  the  niiic  of  his  fn'iho   waa  'iOO  feet  iuatcajl 
ieeU  *  Kaat  India  Papers  IV.  300. 
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asscssmont  necesBar}'.  It  was  the  frauds  of  tlio  hereditary  district 
and  village  officers  which  had  lowered  the  revenue,  and,  unless 
a  surrey  was  introduced  which  fixed  the  rent  of  a  field  apart  from 
the  position  of  its  holder,  these  powerful  classes  wonld  turn  all 
enhnnoed  assessment  from  themselves  to  their  weaker  ueighbour&' 
Mr.  Chaplin  the  Commissioner  agreed  with  Mr,  Thackeray  that  a 
survey  was  tlie  only  cure  for  the  present  evils.  A.  survey  wootd 
show  Government  t]ie  resources  of  the  district  and  would  prevent 
over-assessment  which  in  their  existing  ignorance  it  was  impossiblif 
to  avoid.  Mr.  Chaplin  recommended  that  the  survey  should  be 
1>egua  early  in  1S22  and  that  the  rules  which  Sir  T.  Mntiro  haA 
laid  down  for  the  Madrus  coded  districts  should  be  adoplod  as  Uie 
gi'ouud  work.^  lu  1821-22,  as  noticed  in  a  despatch  dutt-d  the  S>tlr 
of  November  1822,  a  revenue  survey  was  begun  in  the  Kamtitak.  Id 
November  1823  the  Bombay  Govemment  in  a  despatch  to  tbe 
Court  of  Directors  held  that  a  survey  was  necessary  becau»e  of  iht 
general  destruction  of  all  villc^  accounts.  Still  the  evils  of  a  erode 
and  hasty  survey  were  so  great  that  unless  it  was  superintended  bjr 
able  revenue  officers^  the  surrey  would  cause  more  harm  than  good' 

Three  evils,  short  crops,  cholera,  and  a  murrain  prevented 
Dhdrwfir  from  making  any  progress  in  the  first  years  of  Bnti*l> 
management.  In  lbl8-19  and  1819-20,  of  the  population  of  aboat 
550,000  tho  loss  fi-om  cholera  was  estimated  at  25,000  of  whom 
about  10,000  were  landholders.  The  number  of  landholders  hd 
been  further  reduced  by  the  panic  caused  by  this  deadly  sickuess. 
Plight  seemed  the  one  chance  of  safety  and  numbers  fled  (rooi 
their  homes.*  In  1818-19  1819-20  and  1S20.21  the  crops  wereso 
scanty^  that  the  smaller  landholders  and  field  labourers  safferrd 
severely,'  and  their  resources  were  further  crippled  by  a  mnmifl 
among  their  cattle.  The  Peshwa's  govemment  had  favoured  tnul« 
at  the  expense  of  agriculture.  As  most  of  the  revenues  were  collected 
through  moneylenders,  their  interest  was  much  more  regarded 
than  the  landholders'  intoroats.  Substantial  farmers  were  (1821) 
very  rare.  In  many  villages,  partly  on  account  of  the  mnrrtio. 
the  landholders  had  not  stock  enough  to  keep  up  the  usoal  caltJ* 
vation.  Advances  helped  the  people  to  some  extent ;  but  Goveramcal 
could  not  afford  to  raise  tne  stock  to  anything  like  its  prope* 
strength.'  The  transit  duty  on  grain  pressed  very  heavily  on  tl»e 
landholder.  The  accumulation  of  road  dues  completely  barrtd 
the  landholder  from  exporting  his  snrplas  produce  to  disiiuA 
markets.     The  landholder  was  obliged  to  sell  on  the  spot  to  carnen 


>  East  India  Papen,  IV'.  301. 

»  Mr.  Chaplin.  I'omr.  5th  Nov.  1S21  ;  Eart  India  Papein,  IV.  323. 

»  Boat  India  I'apen),  III.  810.  *  Ewt  India  Papers,  IV.  38a 

»  Boat  India  Pa])«r«,  IV.  320. 

'  lodiaii  millet  or  jtxiri  nipuo  prices  wero,  at  UuUi,  in  1817,  100  poandli  <* 
)8]S.  95;  ill  1810,  90:  in  1820.  02:  in  1821.  92:  for  Navalguud  the  cnrrenom 
tigiir^R  wer«  56  in  1818,  60  in  1810.  04  in  1830,  GO  in  1821  ;  Inr  lUn^al  150^  1"^ 
166,  IfiO,  and  153,  for  Kod  240  in  each  of  tho  four  jtjub  from  I8I8  to  Itfli* 
Dh&i-wir  tti«y  were  50  ID  1819,  iO  in  1S20,  and  51  in  182).  Thcw  priooit  are  ttm 
murviy  report?.  '  EaisC  India  Paprm,  IV.  392. 
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or  to  grain-merchants  who  alone  could  a£Eord  to  carry  on  the  whole- 
sale trade  and  to  advance  the  road  duties.^ 

In  1821  tho  principal  division  of  Dh^lrwAr  contained  eighteen  sub- 
divisions and  the  Kolbdpur  division  four  sub -divisions.  In  future  the 
principal  division  was  to  contain  only  sixtocn,  and  the  Kolbdpur  divi- 
sion five  sub-divisions.^  Of  tho  agriculture  and  other  resources  of  the 
district  in  1821-22  Mr.  Thackeray  gave  tho  following  accounts*  There 
were  three  loading  divisions  of  land,  dry  crop  or  khushki,  wet  or  tari, 
ind  garden.  Of  sixteen  parte  I8i  were  dry  crop,  2J  wet,  and  j 
_  Jen.*  Tliere  were  two  classes  of  dry  crop  laud,  the  black  or  regad 
and  tho  mixed  ornia^a^.  Of  black  there  were  three  varieties  ^an-i/eri 
or  pure-black,  /;ari-t/eri  or  stony  black,  and  Aa/afc-t/en  or  patchy  black. 
Of  mixed  there  were  four  varieties,  hit  or  flour-like,  kempu  or  reddish, 
fta^/i*  or  stony,  and  A»*«/;  or  saudy.  Wet  or  iari  land  was  of  two 
classes  kadarnaihh  watered  by  rain  and  miraumbh  channel  or  well- 
watered.  M  ost  of  the  wet  land  was  rod.  Gardens  were  of  threeclGissoa 
vegetable,  betel-leaf,  and  palm  gardens.  Of  these  the  palm-gardens 
were  the  best.  Since  the  beginning  of  British  management  no  new 
reservoirs  had  been  dug,  bnt  many  old  ones  had  been  repaired,  and 
many  more  required  repair.  The  old  Hindu  rnlers  had  left  few 
suitable  sites  without  a  lake  or  a  reservoir.  But  to  the  east  the  land 
was  not  suited  for  storing  water  and  in  the  west  the  south-west 
rains  were  so  abundant  that  water  was  of  comparatively  little  value- 
Ponds  and  wells  were  much  required  in  the  Isavalgund  and  somo 
other  sub-divisions  where  the  people  had  to  bring  their  water  from 
great  distances  ;  but  in  these  tracts  the  porousness  of  the  cotton  soil 
scarcely  admitted  of  reservoirs.  There  were  no  rules  regarding  the 
repairs  of  ponds  and  wafer- courses.  After  the  conquest  many  were 
repaired  by  Government,  part  of  the  cost  being  afterwards  recovered 
from  alienated  landholders  in  pro})ortion  to  the  benefit  they  derived 
from  tho  repairs.  When  any  village  benefited  by  the  repairs,  a 
general  subscription  or  tafrik  was  made.  Land  grants  or  innms 
were  in  some  instancca  given  by  Government  to  pnblic-spinted 
persons  who  repaired  ponds  at  their  own  cost.  Some  of  the  wet  or 
iHiihtdd  west  lands,  watered  by  new  or  repaired  reservoirs,  had  been 
given  on  seven  to  twelve  year  leases  or  kaiih  to  the  builders  or 
repairers  of  tho  reservoirs.  Short  rent  leases  for  nine  to  twelve 
years  were  granted  to  tho  builders  of  wells  which  turned  dry  land 
into  garden.^ 
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■  Mr.  ChAplin,  Comrausioner  in  the  I>eccan,  5tll  November  1821  ;  But  IndtA 
Taponi,  IV.  32:i  324. 

'  Rev«T»ne  Knclosnrc  in  Mr.  Chuplin's  Tloport  of  20th  ADgtiit  IS22.  Kait  Iniiia. 
pApsTB,  IV.  777.  The  nairci  nf  tho  eighteen  and  fonr  rabnlivu^ons  are  not  given. 
In  1835-3li  tha  eighteen  OUlrwir  Bub-divisioni  were  Db&rwlr,  Pum^^ul,  Navalgnnd, 
riVrhhAptir,  Dambal,  BaulU|mr,  lliugal,  Uiihli,  Rduuhcnuur,  Kod,  SampjnuHi,  Bidi, 
ChikMi,  lUgalkot,  BidAmi,  lluugund.  Indi,  and  MudJebihAl.  Bom.  Oov,  Rev, 
Kf..'.  771  of  18.17,  12.  *  Eut  IndU  Paporm,  XV.  770. 

*  Ml-.  C'hnphn,  'JOth  Aii);ust  lftS2  para.  66.  The  details  in  iuf^u  were,  dry  crop 
1  I9.7t».'i.   wrt  H732,  gimleii  9m,  total  129,523.     Kaat  India  Papers,  IV.  770-780. 

'Tht;  dntaiU  of  the  wull-dtxeing  leuc  m-  kant  were:  A  dry  land  aiacssnient 
or  UvtU-i  f>>Lwi  for  Kix  yean  Uthe  coit  noa  £2  lOii.  to  £25  (R9.25-2S0),  wven 
yvAn>  if  £20  to  £3a  (Ra,  200-3o(t(,  nice  yean  i(  £3a   to  £50  (Ks.  SaO .  500),    and 
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Great  rcfiorvoirs  ooald  be  undertaken  on\j  by  tho  state  or  ht 
individiialH  and  villago  commimitips  richer  than  those  of  D' 
Where  there  were  largo  reservoirs,  a  channel-man  or  n^nk- 
tributed  tho  water  and  rrcetvcd  fees  iu  grain  ;  in  small  reservoia 
the  landholders  helped  thcniselvoB  according  to  custom  under  tU 
control  of  tho  head  of  the  rillage.*      The  leases  or   Xau/^  wbicik 
hod  been  granted  to  the  tillers  of  waste  land  by  the  British  oeoa 
much  the  same  as  the  leases  granted  by  the  ilarath4s.     It  hod!  boa 
Touud  necessary  to  raise  the  term  of  tho  lease  from  Hve  to  ti'm 
ycofs.'-     The  breaking  up  of  waste  land  was  costly  and  re-iiiL-vl 
capital.     Waste  land  was   granted  on  leases  or  katdi*  sabjerf  to 
increasing  rent  till  the  full  assessment  was  paid.     The  tenn  uf  ligU 
rents  lasted  four  to  eight  years  according  to  the  length  of  titne  tiio 
land  had  been  waste.     Extra  cesses  were  not  always  levied  till  «fln 
time  after  thelraise  bad  expired.     To  prevent  l\ic  J dgirdtirs  Ar%9a^ 
off  Government  landholders,  more  favourable  terms  were  1 
in  Uhiirw.ir,  which^  with  Government  advances  or  fagdtf  nrci  ■ 
tual  and  a  rapid  spread  of  tillage  was  (November   1823)  expect*!. 
liddvds  or  rising  leases  for  deserted  villages  hod  hitherto  (November 
I82U)  been  granted  only  to  a  limited  extent." 

Except  in  parts  of  KolhApur,  as  far  as  Mr.  Thackeray  coald  tinJi 
DhAi'Wftr  hod  none  of  the  iiercditary  or  inirds  land  which  iu  tk> 
iJeccau   earned  with  it  tho    right  of  selling  and  of  taking  haokr 
Mr.  'Hiackcray  thought  that  the  absence  of  mirtU  land  was  dnul* 
the  abundance  of  waste  and  to   the  very  high  rates  of  asBesRinCrt 
which  had  deprived  the  land  of  any  sale  value.     Under  the  PodiW 
a  man  who  changed  dry  land  into  garden  by  digging  a  well,  wouM 
not  have  been  turned  out  so  long  as  he  paid  his  rent,  nor  vruiiU 
t-he   government  have  objected  to  his  soiling  his  garden,  hut  tto 
assessment  was  so  high  that  garden  lands  had  seldom  any  sale  valit^ 
The  term  gheri  or  Government  land  was  Kcarcoly  known  iu  Dbarnaf- 
The  corresponding  Dharwdi*  word  seemed  to  be  kamat^  under  which 
term  wero  included  lauds  reserved  by  Government  officers  for  ihei* 
own  use ;  lands  kept  by   proprietors  and  tilled  by   their  privft*" 
Bcrvnnts;  and  lands  bold  by  great  men  and  tilled  by  forced  labour 
In  dry  crop    lands  in   regular  tillage  the    names  of  tho  thrrv  ol 
tenures  the  ehali  or  over- assessed,  tho  kafgnta  or  short-runt, 
the  makla  or  contract  wero  preserved.    A  landholder's  fields  ve' 


eleven  years  if  UO  to  £75  <Rs.  500-750).     If  it  oo«t  bctwecD  £75  boJ  £150  (Re  7< 
And   I500)t    on«-fourtb  of  Ibe  land  under  the  well  vraa  to  bo   perrruuit^iitly  frva 
rt'nl  or  ittdm   aiid  when  more  tluui  £150  (Ra.  ('"'(K))  «crc   tpcnt,  out  tliml    of  tl 
nrva  W58  to  bo  free  of  rent.     ICest  India  Papers,  IIL  Sll  ;  Ditto,  XV.  777-778. 

1  Eiut  India  )'apcni.  IV.  778. 

■J  Kant  IjKlia  I'apcrs,  IV.  7S4  :  Mr.  Chaplin,  2  tli  .Vuguot  IS32  para 97- 

>  EabL  Iridia  Tapers.  111.  800-807. 

*  K-ist  ludla  Papers.  IV.  7S1.     Mr.  Chaplin  infrtrme  us  that  niirrin/rirs  do  not 
at  all  in  the  Kamatak.      Mr.   KIphiiiBtoni;,  25th  Oct,   1810.  K<K  lt>72,  17. 

^Kamatumv,    hunat,    or   lamnUrm    invantt     the    cidbivntinn    which    a    oaltr 
carries  on  with  hin  own  fftocb,  but  t^*  the  lahonr  nf  another;    the   land    whjdl 
zamiiuMr  jdjfirddr  or  iniinutdr  keeps  in  his  own  hamls  citttivating  it  hy  loboai 
in  distinction    to  that  which  he  lets  nut  in  fann.     In  Vpper  India  kimai 
lands  held  by  a  nnn-rcxulcnt  tenant,  who  cnltivntos  hy  a  hired  servant. 
r.jouai^  vt  iodua  Tcmia,  254.  *  ICi^it  lu'Iia  PAptrs,  IV.  78S, 
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fEcucrall^  nominally  diridod  into  those  three  clnsses,  but  all  tmcea  of 
the  origiual  asseasmeut  were  lost* 

Slavery  was  uncommon  though  it  hail  Bomewhab  increasod  nudor 
the  Peshwa.  A  woman  guilty  of  theft  op  fornication  was  30Diotime» 
kt*j)t  as  n  Htiito  slave  or  sold.  In  famines  people  sometimes  sold  their 
girls  to  be  slaves.  The  slave  could  not  leave  the  master  and  miglit 
he  sold  to  another  owner.  Still  the  form  of  slavery  was  very  mild. 
The  master  was  bound  to  feed  and  clothe  any  children  he  had  by  a 
slave-girl,  and  to  perform  their  marriage  ceremonies.  Tlie  son 
of  a  slave-girl  acted  as  a  house  servant  and  the  daughter,  if  not 
married,  became  a  slave  or  a  prostitute.  The  son  was  Ins  mother's 
heir.  On  (allure  of  a  son  the  master  inherited  the  slave  girl's 
iroperty  except  what  she  hod  earned  by  prostitution  which  she  was 
e  to  leave  to  her  daughter.  The  master  might  beat  a  female 
slave  or  her  son  if  they  behaved  badly.  If  he  caused  their  death  he 
was  heavily  fined.  Slavery  saved  many  lives  during  times  of  famine, 
aud  did  not  shake  the  affcutions  of  parents  or  encourage  oppression. 
Itoridcnen  wore  liercditary  aorvauts  rather  than  slaves.  Some  slaves 
were  imported.  The  position  of  all  slaves  was  governed  by  the 
same  rules.  A  child,  after  being  sold,  aud  eating  with  or  marrying 
with  a  low  caste  buj'er,  could  not  be  redeemed.* 

Between  1818  aud  1821  seventy-one  villages  were  re-peopled. 
In  1821  the  revenue  of  these  villages  wassmalfontit  was  growing.* 
Owing  to  the  oppression  of  the  revenue  contractors  in  many  villages 
the  landholders  though  frugal  aud  provident  were  much  in  debt  to 
moneylenders  and  merclmnts.  Many  of  these  debts  were  of  long 
standing  and  were  often  made  of  compound  interest  and  fresh 
occasional  aids  which  wont  on  growing  ao  as  to  make  the  accounts 
exceedingly  complicated.  A  landholder  once  embarrassed  could 
seldom  free  himself.  The  landholder's  fields  were  sometimes 
mortgaged  for  these  debts.  lu  some  cases  the  laudholdera  aud  iu 
others  the  mortgagees  paid  the  Goverumeut  dues.* 

All  ami/Jtf  ra  or  stiiMjndiary  officers  were  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment.'^ Their  charges  yielded  a  yearly  rental  of  £8000  to  £15000 
(Rs.  SO,000-Rs.  1,50,000).  The  village  managers  or  kamdvisiUra 
liad  been  dismissed,  and  their  dnties  given  to  the  village  ofBcera 
with  a  ziltdddr  to  check  twenty  to  forty  Tillages.  The  hereditary 
feemen  or  darakddrs  wore  replaced  by  stipendiary  clerks  styled 
shirasteddrs  aud  peghkdrs,  and  shroEEs.**  The  removal  of  the  village 
managers  or  kamdvisddrs  had  added  to  the  duties  of  the  village 
headman  and  clerk.  The  headman  collected  each  instalment  and 
sent  it  to  the  amiftidr  or  divisional  authority  and  once  a  year  at- 
tended at  hoftd-quarters  to  settle  the  rent  eettlemeut  or  jaindhandi 
of  his  village.  The  village  clerk  or  kulkiirni  had  to  send  to  the 
amilddf  monthly  tillage  returns,  to  attend  at  head-quarters  and 
present  his  accounts  to  the  Collector  at   the  yearly  rent  settlement, 
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»  East  India  Paper*.  Ill-  BOfi  ;  IV.  780.        '  Eaat  Intlia  Pajwra,  IV.  806-807. 

>  KMt  India  t'apon.  I V.  785.  *  Mr.  Chnplin,  20th  Augnat  IB22  p*m  341. 

•  Under  the  Pe»hw«  the  diTision  .lulliorities  were  eometimca  rhoBcn  by  covBmmcnt, 
BometiincH  by  tlio  oarmhhtdtir,  aud  wore  lometimMbfcnkeni  who  had  made  advoucw. 
&«t  lndi»  Pftpert,  IV.  7JM.  •  E"t  ladU  Pap*™,  IV .  7M. 
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to  eeud  a  note  to  the  amildar  oi  each  indmclnal  payment,  st&tiDg 
the  coin  in  which  the  payment  waa  mode^  and  to  give  a  mtaiha 
receipt  to  the  landholdor.  When  the  amilddr  made  tho  kulvar  or 
personal  Hettlement  of  tho  village  rental,  the  clerk  had  to  wntes 
paper  or  faita  for  each  landholder  ;  he  was  oblig'cd  to  write  a  c«ii6tu 
or  khdnesxtmari  and  all  extraordinary  returns  when  called  upon  \  bfl 
had  to  attend  the  alienatioQ  and  inqoiry  clerka  called  /'tiam  utJ 
darydft  miitsaddia  and  furnish  them  with  old  land  accounts.' 
The  village  clerks  were  supposed  to  keep.foupt^en  accounts,  fcul 
their  habits  were  so  irregular  that  they  seldom  prepared  them  wfaea 
tboy  were  due.'  The  sheUanadU  or  militia  were  employed  to  escort 
remittances  of  treasure  for  which  they  received  an  allowance.*  The 
introduction  of  order  and  the  restoration  of  the  village  headnift&'« 
authority  reduced  the  power  of  the  heads  or  ndikn  of  Vadibis 
Xor&vars  and  other  wandering  and  turbulent  tribes.* 

lu  1821  of  twenty-two  m^mlatd&rs,  one  only  was  a  nnitve  cl 
Dharwir.  The  rest  of  the  mdmlatddrs  and  all  their  ekirasteddrt  or 
head  clerks  were  natives  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Toag- 
bhadra.  The  majority  of  the  veshkdrs  or  treasury  clerks  were  *lw 
foreigners.  Of  the  ordinary  clerks  three  ont  of  four  were  nalivM 
of  the  Mardtha  country.  The  rest  camo  from  the  older  Bntisb 
provincea  of  Madras.  The  servants  of  the  Iat«  goTernment  lud 
been  so  corrupted  by  the  renting  system  that  it  waa  nneafe  to 
employ  them  in  situations  of  importance  or  trust.^  The  mamlatdin^ 
Ralaries  were  loss  than  two  per  cent  on  their  collections.'  Ifl 
Mr.  Thackeray's  opinion,  the  existing  type  of  revenue  oDBoer 
waa  more  inclined  to  bully  than  to  encourage  the  villagers ;  tfaeir 
object  was  rather  to  display  their  eeal  by  showing  an  increase  of 
tillage  on  paper  than  to  add  to  tho  resources  of  the  country.  Whan 
advances  ana  remissions  were  called  for,  the  advantages  which  they 
caused  depended  chiefly  on  the  judgment  of  the  m^mlatdai*.  VSIieii 
he  was  friendly  and  popular,  his  influence  gave  the  poorer  villa^ 
coniideuce  and  was  a  check  on  the  oppression  of  bad  rlllage  hetd- 
men.' 

It  waa  difficult  to  find  emp1o3naent  for  tho  hereditary  distnrt 
revenue  officers  the  desdis  or  district  heads,  and  the  denhpdndes  of 
district  clerks.  Places  were  given  to  some  desais,  but  they  had  W 
business  habits  and  almost  all  were  corrupt  They  kept  no  regular 
accounts,  and  niauy  of  their  imperfect  records  were  false.  In  soibb 
cases  their  muldlike  that  is  agents  or  deputies  were  caught  fabricatiBg 


'  East  India  Pap*rB,  IV.  797-798. 

'  The  louiteao  village  accounU  were  :  A  monthly  cnltivation  retnm :  a  rt^^9 
of  inoreaae  or  decrease  of  cultivation  ;  a  ceneral  cultivntion  return ;  a  KUtcmoBl 
of  extra  ouset ;  a  statemeat  of  the  indtviaoal  rliBtribution  of  the  aueannent ;  U 
aoconnt  of  daily  collections  ;  a  general  half-yearly  statement  of  daily  coUecUoct*;  ■ 
monthly  acuount  of  the  Bante  ;  a  statement  of  arrears  ;  a  general  itatoment  of  receipli! 
a  general  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year  :  a  leparate  Btatement  at 
the  n^mnwJtor  viUagereliffiounallowaaoeii :  a  register  of  the  village  militia  or '(6<'eana- 
dis  ;  the  land  accounts  of  the  village;  and  if  neocbsory  a  census.  Ka«t  India  PaiMn, 
IV.  797.  *^ 

•East  India  Papt-rs,  IV.  795.  •  East  Indiarapors.  IV.  799. 

•  Mr.  Chaplin,  20th  August  1822  para.  37).  •K«t  India  Papers,  III.  811. 

'  Kast  lutUa  Papei  a.  IV,  783. 
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accoants  to  snltstantinto  false  claims.  Thoir  influence  IieuI  consider- 
ably fallen.  They  had  less  to  do  with  the  settlement  and  the 
coliecliuu  u(  the  revenue ;  the  laudliolders  wei-e  more  independent  uf 
tbem ;  »ud  their  agents  or  mutaliku  had  in  many  places  fiupei*seded 
them.'  Mr.  Chaplin's  uxporioiico  was  that  the  power  of  i)iQ  zaminddra 
or  district  hei-oditary  oflicers  was  always  exercised  t*>  the  prejudice 
both  nf  tiorcrnmont  and  of  the  londholdei's.  All  they  hatl  to  do 
waste  furnish  information,  and  asniembei"S  of  juries  or^irtneAJifw  their 
rights  and  pririlogos  were  continued.  Most  uf  them  wore  said  to 
'  Ik'  betttT  off  than  under  the  former  government,  though  those  who 
had  lost  omployuicnt  by  tho  change  were  itissatisfied.- 

The  cidef  improvements  in  the  revenue  system  wore  substituting 
tagai  or  tak/ivl  that  is  advances  for  AaunVa  or  crop-assignments; 
rostoribg  the  authority  of  village  officers ;  stopping  vexatious 
interference  ;  fixing  the  yearly  asssssrnent  and  taking  no  more  than 
the  amount  fixed ;  securing  to  every  landholder  the  beneltt  of 
his  labour ;  allowing  each  landholder  to  pay  his  rent  in  any  coin  so 
long  as  the  coin  was  good;  and  granting  remissions  in  years  of 
failure  of  crops.* 

The  tillage  returns  were  so  grossly  falsified  both  before  and  for 
some  time  after  the  British  accession  that  up  to  lS2(t  the  area  held 
for  tillage  wan  uncertain.  During  1821-22  fresh  tillage  yielded  a 
revenue  of  X3431  {lis,  34,310) ;  on  the  other  band  deaths  and  poverty 
and  tho  temptation  of  shnrt-rcnt  leases  led  to  the  abandonment  of  land 
yielding  jE2287(Rs.  22.870).  As  the  lease  or  foiwi  lands  paid  only  half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  full  rate,  husbandmen  were  always  anxiona  to 
increase  their  area  of  lease  land.  To  check  this  evil  in  1821  rules  were 
introduced  making  concessions  to  the  landholders  who  continnod  to 
till  their  old  lands.  During  1819-20  and  1820-21  about  12,000acre3 
of  laud  were  held  on  ivtdva  or  rising  leases,  lu  1819-20,  3840 
ocros  of  waste  load  wore  taken  on  kaul  or  leasOj  and  in  1820-21 
26,000.^ 

Complainants  usually  attended  in  the  afternoon.  Tho  registrar 
filed  civil  suits  on  three  days  of  tho  week>  and  revenue  cases  were 
registered  ovcry  other  day.  Tho  registry  of  revenue  cases  helped 
bosiueaa  and  supplied  a  valuable  record  which  was  (1821-22) 
regnlarly  kept  both  in  Mardthi  and  in  English.     Qaeruloas  persons 
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*  Eut  IndiA  Papers,  IV.  799.  MuUilii  U  tlie  agent  or  deputy  of  a  lUApdtKU.  W3- 
aon'a  tiloaaary  of  iQdian  Tenns,  359. 

*  Extract  EUtsuub  Letter  from  Bombay,  6th  November  1823 ;  Ua«t  India  Papers, 
m.  811-812. 

>  East  India  Papcri,  IV.  783.  In  Nuvemher  1823  lh«  Government  of  Btnnbay  (East 
IndJii  Papen,  III  -  S12)  thus  sutnm&hwd  the  vhfingt'a  which  hsd  hi^en  nuulr  iu  Uhilrw&rt 
The  n:vt:uue  faming  syitem  was  aboligbed  ;  the  legitimate  iitith»rity  of  village 
huadnicn  or  ndtiU  vraa  now  rabetitutod  for  muoh  urbitrsry  ]>>«wer  ;  renta  were  uoUcctod 
inori)  directly  from  the  landholders;  landholden  eujoyed  greater  necurity  of  property 
Aud  protection  from  exaotioos ;  tho  amount  ami  thu  mouo  of  tlicir  payments  were 
more  dotinod,  and  whoa  Dooeaaary  they  «cre  aided  with  advoncca  or  tagat.  The 
minute  scrutiny  of  the  new  aystem  and  tho  cnrtAilmeat  of  dittbursemeDts  on 
accuoot  of  vilh^e  charges  was  felt  as  a  set-oflT  against  thene  benelitB.  Tb*  greater 
strietneas  in  insisting  on  prompt  jwymeat  and  un  tho  indiscriininate  exaetioa  of 
Tillage  balances  was  also  unpopnlar. 

*  East  India  Papers,  lY.  784  76S. 
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who  could  write  and  had  mach  to  say,  were  sometimes  asked  to  brinf 
their  complaints  in  writing.  Thia  bad  some  effect  in  cfaecVinf 
falsehood  and  litigation,  for  the  complainant  who  talked  at  raudum 
was  often  afraid  of  committing  himself  on  paper,* 

The  lands  of  every  village  were  classed  and  allotted  so  th&t  (<adi 
landholder  had  a  share  of  the  good  the  indifferent  and  the  bad,  of  Uw 
hig-hly  the  moderately  and  the  lightly  assessed  land.  Thos  a  land- 
holder cultivating  about  forty  acres  (8  tfirjiji)*  might  bare  hiilfi 
kurgi  or  2J  acres  of  chdli  or  over-rented,  half  a  kur^  or  2^  acre*  ol 
katguta  or  moderately  rented,  three  kurgU  or  fifteen  acTea  of  khand 
fnokta  or  low-rented,  and  four  kurgU  or  twenty  acres  of  kaul  w 
indm  which  was  always  held  on  specially  easy  terms.  The  lou  of 
land  and  the  a&sessmenL  on  each  wore  distrihated  by  the  vUlui 
officers  with  the  concurrenco  of  the  village  commnuity.  A  lano- 
holder,  who  refused  to  till  his  share  of  ehati  or  over-rented  Und, 
migbt  appeal  to  the  amildar  or  to  a  panchdit  or  jnry.  At  the  same  time 
he  bad  to  throw  up  the  good  and  the  bB<l  land  togecher.  He  wasocA^ 
allowed  to  keep  the  good  nnless  he  agreed  to  take  tbe  bad  as  w^' 
It  was  chiefly  on  the  ihali  land  that  the  extra  cesses  were  impoatd. 
This  land  was  always  taxed  above  its  value.  It  agreed  closely  wilfc 
the  vaita  of  GnjarAt  and  the  appanam  of  the  ceded  districts.  Tb 
division  into  separate  classes  of  land  had  become  almost  noniiiiii 
All  traces  of  tiie  original  assessment  of  tbe  several  parts  wen 
confounded.* 

The  DhArwAr  rate  of  dry  land  varied  from  6rf.  to  14*.  (Ks.  1*71 
the  hi^tia  or  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  This  included  the  very 
best  nch  black  land,  and  all  the  varieties  of  mixed  soil.  Se^fs 
rupees  the  bigha  was  a  very  high  rate  for  dry  crop  land,  antj  wii 
seldom  paid  unless  some  lightly  assessed  land  was  held  with  it. 
Well-watered  garden  land  paid  6j».  to  £1  (Rs.  3-10}  the  bigha,mi 
channel-watered  garden  land  8a.  to  £l  6*.  (Ra.  4-13)  the  hi^ha. 
Bain-watered  rice  land  paid  4«.  to  £1  4».  (Rs.  2-12)  the  bigha} 

The  share  of  the  produce  which  went  to  the  landholder  and  to 
Government  varied  greatly  in  dififerent  places  and  under  different 
circumstances.  If  the  laud  whs  rich  and  well  placed,  after  allowitfr 
for  the  cost  of  tillage,  the  holder  without  any  distress  could  jaj 
Government  one-half  of  what  was  left.  If  the  land  was  poor,  M 
pay  so  large  a  share  as  half  would  not  leave  the  landholder  euow^ 
to  keep  him»elf,  his  family,  and  his  cattle.  Assuming  that  • 
middling  landholder  kept  four  bullocks  and  two  ploughs,  that  1« 
held  thirty  bighds  of  dry  land,  each  bigha  yielding  a  gross  produce 
of  141  Bhere  of  grain,  or  in  the  aggregate  4320  nhers  the  averogj 
price  of  which  might  be  forty-eight  shera  the  rupee  which  woui 

■  Sftit  India  Papen,  IV.  779. 

'  Ktirgi,  a  OKUBure  of  land,  Ai  much  aa  may  be  ploughed  anil  bowii  {d  mm  <iq' 
with  a  pair  of  bullocki  and  a  drill  plough ;  Uio  extent  variea  froai  abont  two  « 
about  eiRht  acres  ;  the  avorage  i«  said  to  be  about  flvo,  Wiltoo'i  OkfltfT  * 
ludiiA  Tenna,  303. 

>  fiaot  India  Papera,  III.  806  ;  Enat  India  Papore,  TV.  782. 

•  Mf.  Cli8i>Iin,  2()th  AugiiHt  182-2  para.  33.  ,  - 

'  Mr.  Chaplin.    2(Hh     Aucuat     lfi'22   para.     103;     Eaat  India  PaptT!",    III.  SflCrl 
Compare  Kant  Indii  Pupcns,  IV.  781,  I 
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turn 
worth  on  an  average  an  uutturn  of  about 
a  total  outturn  of  £12  (Rs.  120) ;  of  this  whole  amount  the 
Government  share  would  be,  of  the  dry  land  crop  £3  10«.  (Ra.  35) 
or  about  two-fifths,  and  of  the  garden  lis,  (Rs.  7)  or  about  one- 
fourth;  that  is  a  total  Govomineut  share  of  i4  4^.  (Rs,  42).  This 
would  leave  the  landholder  a  balance  of  £7  \Qs.  (Ks.  78).  From 
this  balance  the  landholder  had  to  meet  the  following  expenses. 
A  share  of  the  prime  cost  of  his  four  bullocks  valued  at  £10 
(Rs.  100).  These  bullocks  were  estimated  to  be  serviceable  for 
eight  years,  so  that  the  yearly  share  of  the  cost  would  be£l  5*. 
(Ks.  12|).  The  cost  of  his  ploughs  and  the  occasional  hire  of 
a  help  ubont  I6«.  (Rs.  8],  seed  for  his  dry  and  garden  lands 
about  lOff.  (Rs.  94),  fees  to  district  and  village  officers  and  his  share 
of  village  charities  about  128.  (Rs.  6),  that  is  a  total  expenditure  of 
£3  12«.  (Rs.  36).  The  coat  of  keeping  the  landholder's  family  was: 
Food  grain,  four  sherg  daily,  M.2  4«.  (Rs.  22) ;  clothes  £1  \0s.  (Rs.  15); 
Huudriesat  the  rate  of  half  a  rupee  tt  mouth,  12«.(Rs.O);  total  £4  6s. 
(Rs.  43).  Against  the  total  expense  of  £7  18».  (Hs.  79),  might  be 
set  14a.  (Rs,  7)  gnined  by  the  sale  of  butter,  milk,  sheep,  manure, 
buffalue,  calves,  and  sometimes  poultry ;  and  by  his  own  or  his  wife's 
labour  in  the  fielil  or  ia  spinning  cotton.  These  extra  gains  might 
lower  the  cost  of  the  family  keep  from  £7  18ff.  (Rs.  79)  to  £7  4«. 
(Rs.  72).  This  taken  from  £7  16s.  (Rs.  78)  his  share  of  the  gross 
pniducB,  would  leave  a  profit  o£  12«.  (Rs.  6),  after  paying  his  rent 
and  all  charges.  Reducing  tine  amount  of  the  total  ontlurn  to  the 
scale  of  100  the  Government  share  was  thirty -five  and  the  land- 
holder's  share  sixty-five  per  cent.  Of  the  landholder's  sixty-five 
percent,  fees,  village  officers'  dues,  and  the  coat  of  tillage  accounted 
for  thirty  per  cent ;  the  keep  of  his  family  of  six  persons  accounted 
for  thirty  per  cent  more,  and  left  a  saving  of  five  per  cent.* 

After  paying  the  current  year's  revenue,  no  law  prevented  a 
landholder  throwing  up  his  fields  provided  he  threw  up  the  highly 
and  the  lowlyassessedlands  together.  Still  the  lies  which  forced  every 
landholder  to  till  the  land  allotted  to  him  by  custom  and  the  villago 
fommunity  wore  stronger  than  laws.  Tlio  landholder  must  till. 
If  he  ceased  to  till,  he  subjected  himself  to  a  house-tax,  became 
hateful  to  his  neighbours,  and  was  considered  an  alien.  If  a  land- 
holder threw  up  his  lands,  he  generally  left  the  village.  At  the  same 
time  as  it  was  the  interest  of  the  village  to  keep  him,  the  obligation 
became  mutual  and  gave  rise  to  a  feeling  which  bound  the  landholder 
to  his  village  and  his  village  to  him.  This  was  the  best  safeguard 
against  the  decline  of  tillage  and  the  best  preventive  to  emigration.* 
Kvery  year  a  paJta  or  agreement  was  given  to  each  landholder  stating 
what  ho  had  to  pay.  The  village  officers  were  also  obliged  to  give  him 
receipts.  These  precautions  in  time  would  prevent  extra  exactions. 
If  exactions  came  to  light,  the  village  ofHcers  were  obliged  to  repay 
the  landholder  and  were  also  severely  fi^ned.^ 
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taudboldcr  who  still  paid  by  aseigDment,  lost  two  to  four  per  ceni 
hy  interest ;  but,  as  a  little  indulgence  was  ^kCkwa  regardin|^  tW 
coin  in  wbtcU  paymentti  were  made,  be  lost  little  by  excluuige. 
A  landholder  in  moderate  circumstances  formerly  borrowed  about 
aercQty-five  per  cent  of  his  instalments,  and  on  this  Boventy-five 
per  cent  he  had  to  pay  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  interest.  Under  the 
British  the  share  be  borrowed  was  reduced  to  fifty  per  cent  and 
the  interest  ho  paid  to  two  to  four  per  ceut^ 

As  regards  village  expenses,  nemnuhs  that  is  fixed  sums  payable 
to  Brahmans,  teoiples,  and  mosques,  were  sent  to  the  treasury  iui4 
then  paid  to  the  cliiimauts.  Petty  village  charges  wore  paid  u 
before  by  the  village  officers.'  Allowances  to  village  gods  of  wlii>m 
the  cfatof  were  Dnrga,  Uanuintin,  and  Basvana,  were  continued.' 
Except  where  they  were  found  to  have  fallen  below  the  original 
amount,  the  quit-rents  paid  by  village  and  hereditary  district 
ofiicera  were  continued  unclianged.^ 

The  increase  of  liquor  drinking  was  an  evil.  Tbo  only  means  a( 
discouraging  it  was  to  make  liquor  as  dear  as  possible  and  to 
punish  open  drunkenness  severely.'^ 

Of  the  items  oE  revenue,  besides  the  i-evenue  from  f^  ^*^tf,Wt 
from  excise,  the  chief  was  the  house  and  trade  cees  Itaowit  lA^'nT 
innht*irj'a  tax.  This  included  a  house  and  shop  tax  iind  a  com  on 
weavers  traders  and  professional  men.  The  tax  was  very  irregular  in 
incidence  and  WHS  higher  than  the  corresponding  taxes  in  PoonaAhnud- 
nagar  and  Kh^ndcsh."  One  banker  or  advkdr  in  Bagalkot  paid  £1& 
(Rs.  150).  Still, comparedwiththe  landtax.  the  moAiar/u  tax  washglit. 
Mr.  Chaplin  was  of  opinion  that  the  best  system  to  adopt  in  atim 
ce.ss  was  to  fix  a  lump  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  class  of  tradenio 
each  centre  of  trade,  and  leave  the  traders  to  arrange  the  individuki 
payments.  Mr.  Thackeray  was  attempting  to  introduce  this  practioe 
in  tbc  Karniiiak.''  In  June  1S23  a  number  of  vexatious  dalie* 
which  yielded  only  a  small  revenue,  £35  to  J£50  (Rs.  350  -  500); 
were  al»-iIishod.*'  The  exclusive  privilege  of  weighing  and  meacor' 
ing  bad  lioen  rented  in  some  places.  This  monopoly  did  not  8«in 
vexatious.  It  provided  a  public  measurer  who  was  respousib'* 
for  frauds,  and  it  tended  to  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  fflC** 
sures  at  the  same  pla<^.''  Under  the  former  government  rruwy 
monopolies  for  the  sale  of  articles  had  been  granted.  Mr.  Thackeflf 
proposed  to  abolish  al  1  monopobes  thataffocted  the  necessaries  of  lifp-" 

In  1823  both  the  aouth-n-est  and  the  north-east  rain.i  were  veiT 
scanty.     In  November  1823  the  wet  or  rice  crops  which  depeadn 


*  Mr.  Chiplm,  20th  Augu&t  1822  tun,  U. 

*  But  India  Pupcra,  IV.  794, 


'  East  India  Papers,  IV.  791-7W. 

'  Kaat  India  Papere.  IV.  779. 

*  KiUit  Xn<liB  Pajwra,  III.  7D3. 

''  lu  Khiadeah,  thongb  there  waa  l«u  traffic  than  io  Poona  a&d  Ahmadnaw,  1^ 
nuthtarfa  taxes  Were  higher  than  in  the  other  districta.  They  varied  frora3*.t*tf 
(lU.  1-70),  the  mode  of  levying  tVinm  waa  without  syeteDi.  Eaat  India  Pif*'*' 
III.  811 .  '  Bwt  India  Papora.  III.  793,  811. 

''Among  the  dutiea  aboUiihcd  were  ceases  on  unndstone^,  leava«  naed  as  pUtt^> 
straw,  chaff,  cotton  seed,  fodder,  butter,  cement,  dyeing  barks,  charcoal,  earth (-n*ran'> 
won),  shoes,  cordage,  and  sayl  matU  or  bi-atikish  earth.     Rev.  Reo.  74  of  1823, 177-19^ 

■  East  India  Pafcra,  III.  703.  ^  Eaat  India  Papcn.  111.  793. 
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on  rain  alone  had  almost  entirely  failed,  and  the  supply  of  water 
in  much  of  tho  land  usually  watered  froip  ponds,  was  exhausted 
long  before  the  grain  ripened.  Near  Dli^rwar  the  red  Indian 
millet  suffered  less,  bat  in  many  sub-divisions  even  this  hardy  crop 
ha<l  failed.  Till  the  IGth  of  Novurabur  much  of  tho  land  which  was 
kept  for  the  lato  harvest  was  unsown.  Siuce  October  rice  had 
risen  thirty  percent  and  Indian  millet  twonty-tivo  por  cent.' 

In  1824  the  early  rains  again  held  off.  In  July  a  largo  number 
;  of  cattle  in  the  district  were  sent  for  forage  to  the  western  forests. 
To  help  tho  cattle  and  men,  especially  in  the  eaat^all  restrictions  on  the 
nse  of  the  meadows  or  kitrnns  aH  pasture  grounds  were  removed. 
Besides  from  the  failure  of  rain  and  want  of  forage  tho  district  suffered 
from  a  severo  piagnu  of  cholera.  In  July  I82t  cholera  raged  in 
many  parts  of  the  district;  tweuty-five  deaths  had  occurred  within 
three  days  at  one  village  and  in  that  village  nineteen  were  still  sick. 
Mr.  Thackeray  asked  leave  to  entertain  a  native  dresser  with  a  supply 
of  medicine  in  each  enb-division  where  the  epidemic  prevailed.* 
From  the  close  of  July  the  season^s  prospects  began  to  improve. 
Fine  showers  fell  in  many  parte  of  the  district ;  some  of  the  rice  or  tort 
lands  were  sown  ;  and  though  in  the  dry  villages  the  early  harvest  had 
been  greatly  kept  back,  by  the  middle  of  August  there  was  ground  lo 
hope  that  no  serious  failure  would  occur  in  the  later  crops.  Forage 
was  scarcer  than  ever.  Though  so  many  cattle  had  died,  food  was 
so  bard  to  get  that  the  price  of  bullocks  had  fallen  twenty-firo  to  fifty 
percent.  The  price  of  grain  was  (August  ISiii)  about  thirty-five 
per  cent  higher  than  in  the  previous  year,  and,  but  for  the  abolition  of 
the  grain  duties, it  wonid  probably  have  been  much  dearer.  The  deaths 
from  cholera  wero  much  moro  numerous  than  the  returns  showed.-* 
In  January  1825,  in  reviewing  the  state  of  Dh^rwiir,  Sfr.  Chaplin 
noticed  thiit  since  1811)  tho  land  revenue  had  increased  by 
£40,000  (Us.  4,00,000).*  He  thought  that  this  increase  in  the  rental 
combined  mth  seasons  of  bad  health  and  short  harvests,  was  pressing 
heavily  especially  in  the  east  of  tho  district.  Prices  also  in  spite  of 
short  harvests  remained  low  and  the  people  had  suffered  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Government  commercial  agent  who  had  formerly 
bought  larg^quantities  of  cotton.  Tho  increase  in  the  outstanding 
balances  fromi:3291  (Ra.  32,910)  in  181S-igtoJ£l3,485{K3.1,34,350) 
in  1 823-2  !■  showed  a  difficulty  in  realizing  the  Govemraent  demand.'' 
He  thought  that  the  next  year's  settlement  should  be  extremely 
moderate.  At  tho  same  time  DLArwir  bad  suffered  less  than  tho 
Deecan  districts  from  the  failure  of  the  early  rains  of  1824.  A  large 
proportion  of  cattle  had  been  saved  by  sending  them  to  the  DhArwAr 
forests,  the  late   rains  were   siwcially   well   timed,   and  (January, 
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>  Mr.  Tbmckemy,  Collector,  16th  Nov.  1823,  Bom.  Gov.  Bov.  Rec.  "4  of  1833.  185- 
186. 

■  Mr. Thuckeray,  25th  July  1824  ;  Bom.  Gov.  lUv.  Viae.  95 of  1824.  435.444. 
»  Mr.  Thackeray,  13th  August  1824,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Kec  95  of  1824,  445.4W5. 

*  Bom.Oov.  Rov.  liec.  123of  1826,  235-262, 

*  In  1818  19  £3291  (R«.  32,010),  in  1819-20  £2171  (R«.  21.710),  in  182021  fSSTiO 
(Ra.  36,500),  in  1821-22  £5570  (Ka  SfiJOO).  in  I822-:i3  £8010  (Ra.  80. 100).  and  in 
1923-34  £13.435  (R*.  1,34,3.'>0),     Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  123  of  1820.236. 
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1825)    the  late    crops   oF  wheat,  coUod,  jvdri,  linseed,  and  otW' 
produce  were  moat  promising. 

lu  1826-27  DhurwAr  consisted  of  nineteen  siib-dirisiona  with  an 
average  yearly  rental  for  collection  of  £6506  (Ha.  G5,0GO).  Tha 
details  wei-e,  in  the  principal  division,  DhAnvdr  with  a  rental  fdf 
collection  of  Rs.  72,4^0,  Alishrikot  with  Rs.  Mi,I80,  Parasgad  with 
Ra.  80,9+0,  Navalgund  with  K3.  83,1 10,  P^chhapur  with  R?.  4S,M0, 
Dauibal  with  Rs.  54,980,  BanlcApnr  with  Ks.  GS^tiUO,  tltingal  with 
Rs.  57,900,  New  Hubli  with  Rs.  03,630,  Ruuebeuuur  with 
Ra.  75,400,  Gatal  with  Rs.  76,330.  Kod  with  Rs.  G4,0»0,  Kittar 
with  Rs.  74,210,  Sampgaou  with  Rs.  86,P30,  and  Bidi  with 
Rs.  G4,900 ;  and  iu  the  subordinate  division  Bagalkot  with 
Rs.  69,940,  BddAmi  with  Rs.  44,350,  Huugund  with  Rs.  70,520. 
and  Ron  with  R9.  38,070 ;  totel  Rs.  12,36,090.»  The  ruins  of  \m 
were  variable.  Home  parts  of  the  district  suffered  from  want  'if 
rain  while  iu  others  tho  crops  wei-e  ruined  by  excessive  and  untimely 
falls.  There  was  no  cattle-di&easo  and  slight  cholera  in  Dh&rwir. 
Navalguud,  Pachhapur.  Dambal,  Now  Hubli,  Kod,  Kittur,  Hampgaos, 
aud  Bidi.  In  several  jmrts  of  the  district  the  crops  suffered  great!/ 
fi*om  tlie  mvages  of  rats ;  in  some  places  the  fields  hod  to  be 
sowu  two  or  three  times  over.  •  The  rupee  price  of  ludiau  millet  Of 
Jivin' varied  fi*om  about  116  pounds  (29  a/i<rrs)  to  about  ^Q  ponnds 
(24  aheTs)  and  the  revenue  was  about  £4820  (Rs.  48,200)  less  ihw 
the  revenue  of  the  preceding  year;  £21,049  (Rs  2,10,490)  wem 
remitted  and  £2:190  (Rs.  23,900)  were  loft  outstandiug. 

In  1828  Mr.  J.  Nisbot,  the  Principal  Collector,  gavetho  foUowitut 
account  of  the  DhArwAr  system  of  land  management.-  To  lessw 
exj)eiises  the  number  of  sub-divisions  had  been  lately  i-ednced  fruoi 
twenty-one  to  oiocteen.  Ejich  sub-division  was  under  an  amildar  ix 
nt^mlatd^r,  who,  under  ordei-s  from  the  CuUoctor  or  the  assistant 
collector,  and  in  some  eases  on  hia  own  responsibility,  luul  tbo 
control  of  all  revenue  and  magisterial  affairs  within  his  sub-divisiun. 
The  mflndatd&r's  first  duty  was  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  Um 
circumstauces,  habits,  and  character  of  the  people  under  hia  charge. 
With  this  object,  at  the  beginning  of  the  cultivating  season,  thai 
is  during  May  and  early  June,  he  was  expected  to  visit  every 
viIlage,prepareanaccountof  the  area  of  land  tilled  by  eachlandholdfir, 
and,  by  settling  disputes  and  granting  advances,  enquire  into  anil 
try  to  remove  canses  of  decrease.  He  should  pay  a  second  visit  td 
villages  where  disputes  remained  unsettled  or  where  fresh  troabltf 
had  sprung  up.  About  October  when  the  crops  began  tu  ripen  he 
should  make  a  second  circuit,  and  learn  from  his  own  knowledg* 
the  result  of  the  season  aud  the  effect  of  his  former  arraugemedtfi- 
In  each  village  his  clerks,  chiefly  the  treasury  clerk  or  peshhir  and 
the  village  group  clerks  or  zilidddrs,  should  prepare  a  detailed 
Btatement  of  the  fields  tilled  by  each  landholder  to  bo  compared 
with  the  agreements  which  the  villagers  had  passed  at  the 
beginning  of  tlio  tillage  season.    This  comparison  was  the  bssis  of 
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tho  yearly  irnt  sottlomeDts  aud  formed  the  ground  work  of  the 
raiimlabdfir's  future  proceedings.  IE  the  accounts  were  carefully 
prepared,  and  the  enquiries  honestly  conducted,  the  m&mtatdar 
would  find  little  difficulty  in  Bettling  all  questions  which  might 
afterwards  arise  regarding  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Besides 
this  main  part  of  his  work  the  ra&mlatdar  had  many  calls  on  his 
Attention  from  proprietflra  or  tHdnidArs,  claimants  or  hakddre,  and 
other  classes  of  the  people  under  his  charge. 

Under  the  mamlatdflr  was  his  chief  clerk  or  skirnstediir.  The 
chief  clerk's  duty  was  to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  mamlatdAr's  office 
corapriaing  the  details  already  noticed,  the  demands  collections  and 
balauces,  the  issue  of  pay,  the  repairs  to  public  works,  and  all 
other  receipts  and  charges.  In  those  duties  the  chief  clerk  was 
helped  by  a  staff  of  four  or  five  writers  or  kdrkunx.  Tlio  third 
revenue  officer  in  a  sub-division  was  the  }ieshkar  or  treasury  dork 
who  acted  as  the  m&mlatdir's  confidential  assistant.  These,  together 
with  the  shroff  or  coin-testing  clerk  and  other  inferior  servants, 
formed  the  sub-divisional  head-quarters  staff.  Every  sub-division, 
besides  the  head-quartora  clerks,  had  five  or  six  ziUaddrs  or  village 
group  clerks.  When  well  choseUj  these  village  group  clerks  were  the 
most  useful  class  of  revenue  servants.  As  they  had  only  a  moderate 
charge  and  were  almost  constantly  on  the  move  from  one  village  to 
another,  they  were  acquainted  with  every  material  circumstance 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  their  charges.  The  last  in  the  list 
of  the  revenue  administration  were  the  village  officers,  the  pdtih 
or  Tillage  headmen,  aud  the  village  clerks.  In  the  revenue 
management  of  a  district  nothing  was  more  necessary  than  to 
prevent  the  offices  of  village  headjman  and  clerk  falling  info  the 
hands  of  improper  persons ;  every  family  of  village  officers  had 
always  some  member  of  good  name  and  popular  with  the  people. 
In  accounts  the  most  minute  exactness  was  required.  No  account 
was  recognised  as  valid  until  it  hod  been  examined  in  the  Collector's 
office  or  fcacheri,  nor  was  any  final  order  passed  upon  it  until  it  had 
been  read  to  the  Collector.  All  collections  were  made  in  cash  and 
paid  in  the  first  instance  to  the  m^mlatdj^rs  by  whom  they  were 
remitted  monthly  to  the  Collector's  treasury. 

In  making  the  yearly  rent  settlement  or  j'amdbandi,  after  the 
cultivation  accounts  were  prepared,  the  settlement  was  first  made 
by  villages  or  maujet^dr  and  aft-erwards  by  individuals  or  kidvdr. 
The  maujcvdr  or  village  settlement  was  made  by  the  Collector  or 
by  the  assistant  collector  when  on  their  yearly  tour  between 
October  and  February.  This  general  settlement  was  made  only 
with  the  heads  of  village.^  aud  such  leading  landholders  as  chose  to 
attend.  It  was  usoal  to  settle  two  or  more  sub-divisions  at  ono 
place  with  reference  to  the  distance  which  the  village  representatives 
Lad  to  travel.  This  saved  timo  and  the  presence  of  representatives 
of  different  neighbouring  villages  was  often  of  great  value  in 
settling  disputes.  The  first  process  of  the  village  settlement  was 
to  compare  the  actual  state  of  the  tillage  of  each  village  with  the 
engagements  entered  into  with  the  m^mlatdar  in  the  early  part  of 
tho  season,  and  with  the  settlement  of  the  previous  year.  If  these 
a  98-60 
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eogagemenbs  nere  entirely  fulfilled  and  there  were  no  clahos  to 
rnmissioDS,  the  aggri^ate  stood  for  the  village  rentnl  and  do  faTtbtf 
inquiry  was  necessary.     If,  on  the  other  hand,   land    had  boea  Ul 
waste,  and  it  was  shown  that    the    landholders    wero    preTentirf 
fal&lliug  their  engagements  by  failure  of  rain.   Ices   of  cattle,  m 
other  sufficient  reason,  a  dedac^on  waa  made.     Further  remiutooi 
were  allowed  on  accoant    of    all    claims    which,    withoat    fortW 
inquiry,  could  be  certified  to  be  jnst     To  the  rental  which  remai&id 
after  these  deductions,  waa  added  any  increase  which   might  hit 
arisen  from   landholders'   tilling  iu  excesn  of  their   engagemenlL 
The  total  then  formed  the  amount  due  to  Government.      As  a  ri^ 
exaction  of  this  den\and  would  often  ruin  persona  who  had  saffan^ 
from  the  season,  or  from  private  losses,  a  third  series  of   deduccioai 
was  admitted.     These  special  deductions  could   not   be   made  and 
after  minute  local  enquiry,  the  claimants  being  present   to  aos>« 
for  themselves.     The  settlement  waa  therefore  postponed   until  tbe 
hulvdr    or    personal    settlement    was    made.        To    prevent    uy 
reduction  of  the  maujevdr  or   village   settlement,    the    Gollectar 
merely  listened  to    these   objections,    and    entered    thezn    in   ihi 
acconuts  as  iahkuh  or  suspended.     The  village  officers,    the  betJ- 
mau  and  the  clerk,  were  given  to  understand  that  the   lump  rilltgi 
rental     could     not     be     chnnged    except    under    very    particolir 
circumstances  and  by  the  Collector's  direct  order,  aud  they  receinJ 
&patia  or  agreement  paper  from  the  Collector  to  this  effect.     Whm 
all  the  village  settlements  of  a    sab-division    were     6nishe(i,   u 
abstract  for  each   vill^e   was   furnished  to  the  m^mlatdar  wid 
instructions  to  investigate  and  report  on  each  case   included  in  tlu 
tahkuh    or  snspense  list.      The  mdmlatdar  was  told  to    brin^;  ti 
account  such  it£ms  as  had  no  claim  for  remission,  and   to  ftnitj 
orders  regarding  the  rest.     At  the  close  of  the  year,  the   whole  wan 
shown    in    a    comparative   statement    of  the  villa^  and  perseail 
settlements.    As  except  in  extraordinary  cases  no   decrease  m* 
allowed,  the  result  of  this  comparison  was  always  in    favour  of  ilv 
maujevdr  or  village  settlement.     In  a  subdivision  whose  surrey  «•* 
completed,  there  remained  little  more  to  be  done  at  the  peraoul  v 
kulvdr  settlement  than  to  compare  the  statements  of  the  villigf 
headmen     and     accountants    with    the    actual    condition    of  ^ 
landholders,    to    take  account  of  the  details  of  each  individaWi 
holding,  to  make  known  the  result  to  him,  and  lastly  to   take  kit 
muchaika  or  agreement  to  pay   the  rent  as  tho  counterpart  of  ti< 
jpatia  or  agreement  paper  which  he  received  bearing  the   CoIIector'i 
seal  and  signature.      Where  the  survey  had  not  been   made,  tie 
kulcdr  or  personal   settlement  involved  considerably   more  l&bocr 
The  rates  paid  by  cultivators  holding  the  same  sort  of   land,  em 
in  the  same  village,  frequently  varied  greatly,  owing  sometimes  *« 
deceit  on   the   part    of    the    village    officers    and    sometimes  »• 
negligence  or  dishonesty  inthepersou  who  had  made  the  former  yesr'* 
personal  settlement.     Where  these  inequalities  were    numcroaa,thi 
simplest  mode  of  adjusting  them  waa  to  require  tho  whole  body  fli 
landholders,  beginning  with  the  lowest  and  taking  the  vote  6i  tffsrj 
individual,  to  name  a  panchdlt  or  council  from  among  themselTtf. 
by  whose  derision  they  would  (^ree  to  abide.       To   this  cooAol 
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the  details  were  banded,  and  they  were  required  to  make  a  fair 
itribution  of  the  amount  of  the  villnge  settlement  apportioning  to 
ih  person  what  they  thought  from  their  knowledge  of  the  real 
ae  of  his  land  and  of  iIh  crops  he  could  afford  to  pay.  The 
alt  of  this  arbitration  was  almoat  alwaya  satis^tory,  provided 
council  wore  at  once  made  to  set  to  work,  without  holding 
uuioation  with  the  other  landholders.  Objections  were 
ionally  made,  but  the  objections  were  easily  settled  by  asking 
grounds  uf  the  council's  opinion,  and  sometimes  by  referring 
a  landholder  occapying  a  neighbouring  field,  who  had  assented 
to  the  settlement  and  might  be  trusted  to  give  an  unbiassed 
judgment.  Where,  but  this  rarely  happened,  the  council  was 
found  to  hare  acted  with  clear  injustice,  the  members  were  made 
to  pay  the  amount  improperly  imposed.  Though  most  of  the 
personal  settteraents  bad  of  necessity  to  be  left  to  the  mamlatd&rs. 
the  Collector  took  care  that  ho  and  his  assistants  should  settle  a 
few  villages  in  each  sub-division  as  a  pattern  to  the  mamlatd^r. 

In  1832  of  the  eighteen'  sub-divisions  of  DhdrwAr,  five*  were  under 
the  sub-collector  of  Hubli,  six^  under  the  sub-collector  of 
B^alkot,  and  the  rest  under  the  Principal  Collector  of  Dharwdr. 
In  1832  the  latter  rains  almost  completely  failed  and  large 
remissions  had  to  be  granted  especially  in  Dharwiir,  Cliikodi,  and 
part  of  P&chhdpur.  In  addition  to  the  extreme  drought,  parts  of 
Chikodi  and  P^chhapur  were  visited  by  two  remarkable  flights  of 
locusts  which  destroyed  every  green  herb  on  which  they  alighted.* 
In  1824  the  district  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Thackeray  in  the  rising  at  Kittur.  Partly  from  the  loss  of  his 
supervision  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  survey  failed.  In  October 
1833  Mr.  Elliot  the  snb-collcctor  of  Hubli  wrote:*  '  What  might 
bare  been  the  success  of  the  survey  assessment,  had  Mr.  Thackeray 
lived  to  carry  his  own  proposals  into  effect,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
As  far  as  the  survey  assessment  has  been  yet  tried  in  BhfinvAr, 
Kavalgund,  Dambal,  and  Parasgad,  it  has  proved  utterly  inefficient^ 
The  only  part  of  the  operation  executed  under  Mr.  Thackeray's  eye 
"Was  part  of  the  measurement  of  the  land,  and  this,  though  often 
incorrect,  proved  the  most  nsefal,  indeed  the  only  u&eful  result,  by^ 
affording  a  standard  for  the  comparison  of  the  various  native  land 
memsarea.  The  classification  of  fields  and  the  rates  of  assessment 
applied  to  each  class  were  altogether  defective.  The  classification 
of  fields  was  a  frequent  subject  of  complaint  from  ita  general 
incorrectness;  the  rates  of  assessment  were  framwl  entirely  by 
natiro  agents  on  wrong  principles.      The  accounts  of  collections 


*  Dh&rwir,  Fuui^.  N«valffund,  P&ehhipur.  Dunlml,  BuUcApur.  Hingii,  Hnbli. 
lUnebeDDur,  Kud.  ^ropgEon,  Bidi,  Chikodi,  Bigslkot,  BidAmi,  Htmeoiul,  lodl,  and 
MaddebiMI.     B.>m.  Gov.  R«v.  Keo.  .M9  of  1834>  28  ;  Rcc.  771  of  1837,  58. 

^  Hubli,  BaokAuur,  tUiuftl.  tUaebeaiiar,  and  Kod.  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  R«c.  771  of 
1M7.  143.  152. 

■  Bli^alkot,  Bia&m£,  Hoogund.  Indi,  Muddebihil,  and  Parasgad.  Bom.  Oov.  Rev. 
Kcc.  771  of  1837.  21.3,  232.  This  Buhcullectonte  wai  aboUohed  between  1833  and 
1836.     It  iH  dotibtfiil  wh«th(tr  VxrASj^Ad  wu  or  waa  not  a  part  at  tbu  lub-coUectorate. 

*  Bom.  Gov,  Rev.  It«:.M9  of  1834.  7-11. 

'  Bom.  Gov.  Kov.  Rcc.  M9  of  Hi^i.  SSW. 
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daring  the  luttor  years  o£  Mardtha  mlo  were  again  adopted  and 
asBumod  as  the  basis  of  tbo  operatioa.  But  the  rates  so  obtained 
were  found  tu  vary  materially  from  tbo  rent  acta&lly  levied  ;  and 
the  GoTcrnment  serrantSj  actuated  by  a  dread  of  (Uspleasing  tli* 
Collector  on  the  one  baud  and  by  the  difficulty  of  conciliating  the 
landholders  on  the  other,  endeavoared  to  modify  the  conflioUag 
results  by  expedients  of  their  own.  Wherever  the  new  rates  effected 
an  increanc  iu  the  old  rent,  reductions  were  made  on  the  Boore  of 
imperfect  cultivation^  poverty,  or  some  similar  excuse  luider  the 
names  of  nuttu  uzu,  hunyaiu  jxteinoli,  t&yazgorly  or  nadam.  If  tba 
survey  rates  felt  short  of  furmer  payments,  a  proportion  of  waril 
land  was  added  to  the  reduced  Held,  by  which  the  total  rent  mt 
kept  up  to  its  former  amount.     This  patch  work  assesBment  now 

i October  1833)  existed  in  the  sub-divisions  of  DharwAr,  Navalgtttid, 
)ambal,  and  Parasgad.  In  the  remaining  fourteen  8ub-divisioo&' 
the  assessment  continued  (1833)  to  be  realised  as  ongioally  imposed 
iu  1&18-19  and  ldl9-20.  Meantime  great  enconragement  bad  beeo 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  and  leasee  were  granted  to 
an  unlimited  extent.  When  the  leases  expired,  in  the  absence  d 
information  and  proper  accounts,  the  full  tax  was  apportioned  veiy 
unequally  and  generally  at  low  rates.  As  new  lands  were  reclaimed, 
the  old  highly  taxed  fields  were  neglected,  and  often  thrown  np ;  and 
that  they  might  not  full  waste  and  show  a  decrease  of  cultivntioc, 
the  district  officers  grunted  them  anew  at  reduced  rents.  The 
more  subetautial  landholders  unwilling  to  throw  up  their  established 
fields  generally  consisting  of  the  best  lands  near  the  ^'illage,  retained 
them  on  the  high  rent  that  bad  been  imposed  in  the  b^nouig. 
A  general  inequality  thus  came  to  pervade  the  whole  anwnsmwUi 
while  no  data  had  been  procured  for  reforming  it^  and  the  00* 
plans,  attempted  to  be  introduced  for  that  purpose,  had  sigxttDf 
failed.^ 

The  inequality  of  the  assessment  made  yearly  remissions  neoeeK7> 
This  yearly  grant  of  remissions  bad  grown  into  a  great  evil.  Itw« 
a  source  of  loss  to  Government  and  a  fertile  cause  of  the  corrupliw 
of  native  servants.  The  landholders  considered  (1833)  yearijf 
remissions  as  a  right  and  the  district  officers  were  never  wantn^i* 
arguments  for  thoir  necessity.  They  were  granted  for  povea^Ji 
misfortune,  and  many  trifling  causes,  as  well  as  for  bad  crops,  bait 
considerable  proportion  of  what,  was  granted  under  the  plea  « 
failure  of  crops,  was  occasioned  by  abuses  in  cultivation.  To^ 
unauthorised  reductions  made  to  the  poor  landholders  to  Indue* 
them  to  continue  their  cultivation,  bad  thrown  large  farms  into  their 
hands  at  nominal  rents  which  they  had  neither  capital  nor  slock  I* 
keep  under  tillage.  The  Und  had  consequently  become  so  ovorrtw 
with  grass  and  bindweed,  that  it  could  never  produce  a  full  ciop 
even  in  the  best  of  seasons.* 


'  The  deUili  wore :  Pichhipur,  B«nkApur,  H^nl,  Bubli,  HAnibcQiitir,  Ke>t 
SampffMHi,  Bidi,  Chiltodi,  BAgaUtot,  Bld&mi,  Hungund,  Indi,  and  MuddebihAl  B«i>- 
Gov.  Rev.  Rcc.  .^9  of  1834,  23a  j 

>  Mr.  Elliot,  iiub-Collcctor  of  Habli,  3»tb  October  1SS3 ;  Bom.  Gov.  Ber.  Bee.  Mf » 
1834,  88-90.  -'  Bom.  Oot.  Rev.  Reo.  549  of  1834,  109. 
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I83S-34  the  seafton  was  generally  favourable  except  in  parU  of 
par,  Farasgadj  Sampgaon,  Chikodi,  and  Bidi.  Id  1834  a  new 
p{  accounts  was  introduced  which  showed  at  one  view  the 
Bt  rate  which  hod  been  paid  on  every  field  in  the  district  since 
filming  of  British  rule.  This  rate  was  assumed  as  the  basis 
JB  settlemeDt  and  it  was  to  be  realized  except  in  cases  where 
^appeared  evident  grounds  for  levying  a  lower  rate,  which 
ids  were  to  be  entered  under  the  proper  heads.  The  effect  of  this 
lay  had  been  to  detect  many  nnnecessary  reductions  caused 
fby  the  indolence  or  by  the  fraud  of  the  district  and  village 
tisluncnts.  The  rental  of  Government  lands  left  waste  owing  to 
l^dosertionsaud  poverty  amounted  to  £31 11  (Rs.  31,110).  This 
I,  considering  the  state  of  suffering  to  which  the  landholders 
need  in  many  parts  of  the  district  moro  particularly  in  the 
:ot  sub-collectorate^  was  less  than  might  Imve  been  expected, 
uld  have  been  fiir  more  but  for  the  timely  relief  afforded  by 
ment  which  kept  many  cultivators  employed  in  the  district 
fronld  have  otherwise  emigrated.  The  total  remissions  amounted 
ii,835  CRa.  1,28,350)  of  which  £9984  (Rs.  99,840)  were  granted 
^unt  of  failure  of  crops.' 

I  revenue  settlement  of  1834-35  showed  an  increase  over  the 

OS  year.*    In  every  sub-division  there  was  an  increase,  in  some 

'  as  high  as  eighteen  per  cent  on  the  whole  collections,  in 

I  as  low  as  one  per  cent.     The  abu.-^eB  of  the  lease  or  kaul 

I  had  been  most  extensive.     At  the  same  time  it  was  a  system 

ensable  in  a  personal  or  rayatvdr  settlement.     Government 

jd  that  in  giving  leases  either  the  village  and  district  officers 

H.  in  the  first  instance  be  called  on  to  state  their  opinion  of  the 

pity  of  the  landholder  to  fulfil  his  agreement,  or  the  landholder 

pL  be  required  to  furnish  security  that  he  would  not  throw  up 

bd  for  a  certain  period  after  the  lease  had  expired .     Government 

Ordered  that  the  native  establishment   should  be  required  to 

yearly  reports  of  the  land  held  on  lease  and  to  bring  to  the 

'tor's   particular   notice    cases   where   Government  had  been 

ided  or  the  rules  for  the  prevention  of  abuses  evaded.* 

ime  parts  of  the  BAgalkot  sub -collect  orate  tigers  and  wild 
abounded.     In  BMami  alone  the  Bub-collcctor  Mr.  Shaw 
a    week    seen    two    or    three    tigers    brought  in.      Ho 
ended  that  the  same  rewards  as  were  granted  in  Khfindesh 
e  Konkan  should  be  allowed  in  Bid^i.* 

I  season  of  1835-36  was  unfavourable.     A  large  fall  in  tillage 

plained  by  over-assessment  and  short  rain  and  consequent  want 

!  and  water.     Many  cattle  were  lost  from  starvation  and 

I  were  preserved  only  by  being  driven  to  the  western  forests  and 

Bidij  Sampgaon,  and  P&chhdpur  were  all  suffering  from  over- 
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Gov.  R«T.  Rcc.  MS  of  1834,  2]8'22I. 
Goy.  Hcv.  Rtc.  <!27  of  1835,  163.  165. 

iment  Utter,  2S87  «>f  7th  Dec.  1836  ;  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Roc.  627  of  183.^  IM^ 
•  Mr.  Shaw,  Ut  June  1836,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rcc.  627  of  1S35,  M. 
k  Gov.  Bcv.  Rca  771  of  1837.  25. 
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aaaessinent.     Considerable  areas  of  land  bad  been  tbi'own  oat  ot 
tillage  in  consequence  of  tbe  landholders  being*  oblip;pd  to  sell  their 
cuttle  to  pdy  tbe  revenue  of  former  years.*    In  U&galkot  Mr.  Danlop 
did  not  meet  with  many  complaints  of  over-assessment.     Stilt  the 
reveuue.s  had  been  gradually  declining  since  the  begixuiing  of  British 
rule.     This  fall  was  attributed  to  various  causes,  cholera,  deficient 
crops,  and  increase  of  needs.     Cholera,  Mr.  Dunlop  thought,  was 
certainly  one  cause.    The  deficient  crops  and  the  increase  of  woods 
were,  he  feared,  symptoms  of  bad  cultivation    arising    from   Ois 
people's  poverty.     The  lands  of  D^galkot  had  been  measured  hot 
no  assessment  had  been  fixed  and  the  variations  in  the  revenue  and 
in  the  tillage  area  did  not  correspond.^      This  showed  that  Uil 
rates  of  assessment  varied,  a  serious  evil  that  required  a  remedy. 
In  Bad^i  a  survey  assessment  called  taram^  or  assortment  bad 
been  introduced.     The  acre  rates  varied  in  dry  land  from  2d.  to 
48.    4|d.  (Rs-i-STiy),  in  garden  land  from  Sit.  to  £1   (IU.4-10), 
and  in  wet  land  from  8^.  to  16>f.  (Ks.  4-8).     Before  tbe  snnef 
settlement,  the  custom  of  the  over-assessed  or  rAuU  land  and  tin 
under-assessed  or  halgaia  laud  prevailed  in  B4d{Lmi  as  in  other  places, 
and  the  unit  of  measurement  was  the  mar  of  about  twcnty-sevea 
acres  (36  6»j;A(w),  and  the  ■patia  of  four  mdra.*     According  to  the 
people  the  survey  had  little  effect  on  the  cultivation,  and  Mr.  Dunbp 
found  this  op  iuiuu  confirm  ud  by  the  notes  of  his  settlements  of  HfleaD 
villages  in  Btidimi.     Mr.  Duulop  added  that  in  Biidilmi  the  gcDsnl 
good  circumstances  of  the  people,  and  the  uniform  scale  of  tha 
revenues,  varying  Uttle  from  year  to  year,  formed  a  moat  g^tifytng 
contrast  mth  the  sub-divisions  of  Bidi,  Sampgaon,  Piichhiipar,  &Qa 
Bflgalkot,  which  he  had  visited  before  B^d^mi.     lu  Bdd&mi,  183» 
had  been  a  favourable  season  ;  it  was  the  only  sub-division  where 
reiiiissious  on  account  of  short  crops  were  not  required.    In  the 
greater  part  of  Dambal  a  survey  assessment  had  been  fixed  bvtit 
had  not  been  attended  with  sudi  favourable  results  as  in  Badini' 
In  the  settled  villages,  there  had  been  much  fluctuation,  and  not  ft 
few  had  fallen  oS  considerably.     Still  the  revenues  of  the  Danw 
Bttb-divisiou  had  on  the  whole  increased.     All  the  villages  on  th» 
Moghal  frontier  had  formerly  suffered  so  much  by  disturbances  u 
to  bo  either  wholly  or  partially  deserted,  and  their  lauds  WttM*- 
These  had  been  rcoccupied  chiefiy  through  the  judicious  niounf^ 
and  encouragement  offered  by  'Sir.  Thackeray ;  and  cultivation  soi 
prosperity  were  extensive.^    The  new  inhabitants,  who  hadgenortllj 
come  from    the    Nizdm's    country,    enjoyed    their    lands   on   very 
favourable  terms  and  were  the  best  oil  of  any   class    of    Britii 
subjects  in  DhtirwAr.     They  showed  a  willingness  to  contribale  to 
improvements,  and  other  signs  of  flourishing  condition.     As  moch 


1  Mr.  Dunlop,  Principal  Collector,  5th  Sctttember  1836;  R«v.  Rec  771  o!  1837, 3," 

'  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rcc  "71  of  18.17,  8,  9. 

3  Taram,  sot-t,  kind,  cliun  ;  it  is  uupecially  Applied  iii  the  eotitb  uf  India  to  buiI 
the  different  closaes  of  village  Unds,  and  tJio  lieuA  under  which  they  are  lunui^ 
the  villuce  ^ccotintti     Tatamddr  means  an  oauBSor  or  a  Hurt'eyor  and  cIwHt 
land.    W  ilaoii'H  (tlofisaryt  51 1.  '  Bom,  Got-  Bcv.  Xtoc*  771  of  1937,  0. 

'  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Eec.  771  of  1837,  U,  12. 


land  remained  waste,  thcro  was  still  (1S3C)  a  field  fop  farther 
improvement.  In  Dambal  (1836)  Mr.  Dunlop  noticed  that  certain 
Tillages  under  Kalkcri,  which  bad  beon  leased  to  a  certain  Rangrav 
were  populous  and  thriving.  lie  hoped  that  more  men  of  capital 
might  come  forward  and  embark  in  similar  nndertakings.* 

The  sub-coUuctorate  of  Hubli  including  the  sub-divisions  of 
Riuebennur,  Kod,  Hitngal,  Bank Apur,  and  Mishrikot,  were  (1836) 
very  different  from  the  rest  of  Dharwdr.  The  country  suddenly 
changed  from  the  monotonous,  aimoet  sterile  bare  black  plaiaa ;  the 
village  sites  and  the  lauds  neai*  the  villages  were  filled  with  cocoa- 
p&lms,  jack,  and  the  broadluaved  vegetables  of  the  Konkan.  It 
was  a  land  of  ponds ;  Hdnebennur,  Kod,  Hdngul,  and  Bank^pur  were 
full  of  them.  In  1835  upwards  of  £190U  (Kb.  19,000)  had  been 
Bonctioned  for  repairing  these  reservoirs,  and  the  engineer  had 
made  considerable  progress.  Like  the  eastern  districts  Hubli  was 
BoSering  from  ovcr-asseesment.  The  season  of  1832-33  had  been 
eitreraely  unfavourable,  the  dearth  had  almost  amounted  to  famine, 
and  grain  had  risen  enormously  high.  The  next  two  years,  1833-34 
and  1834-35,  wore  uncommonly  favourable,  and,  combined  with  the 
increased  cultivation  caused  by  the  stimulus  of  high  prices,  soon 
rodticed  the  price  of  grain,  which  drove  some  land  out  of  cultivation. 
Besides  the  fall  in  prices  the  rates  in  force  in  1835-36  had.  been 
introduced  by  taking  the  highest  from  a  statement  of  ten  years' 
contributions.  These  rates  had  begun  to  tell ;  many  complained  that 
they  were  too  high,  and  laud  was  given  np.  In  1835-3t)  a  reduction 
of  £312  (Rs.  31:!0)  was  made ;  and  it  was  calculated  that  a  further 
redaction  of  at  least  £500  (Us,  5000)  was  required  to  reduce  the 
mtes  to  a  proper  standard.'  The  survey  or  tnrnm  assessment  of 
Dhirwir,  Parasgad,  and  Kavalgund,  had  been  settled  by  Mr. 
Thackeray.  In  UharwAr  the  mahidd  or  wet  west  lands  continued 
(183C)  to  pay  according  to  his  rates.  In  the  east  of  Dh&rwdr,  and 
in  Parasgad  and  Narnlgnnd,  Mr.  Thackeray's  rates  had  proved  too 
liigh,  and  some  general  measure  of  abatement  seemed  necessary,  as 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the  public  revenue  had  materially 
Buffered.* 

Bid^mi  was  the  only  part  of  the  district  where  the  survey 
aseesament  or  taram  had  succeeded.  Its  effects  in  Parasgad  and 
l^Bvalgund  had  been  very  injurioua  Its  great  success  in  Badami 
liad  boon  owing  in  some  degree  to  the  soil,  but  mainly  to  the  lightness 
of  the  assessment.  Mr.  Dunlop  held  that  the  inspection  of  the 
snrvev  officers  bad  been  much  too  hurried  to  give  them  any  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  actual  productivouess  of  the  land.  They  had 
iccordingly  in  most  cases  to  fall  back  on  former  payments.  This 
explained  how  Mr. Thackeray*  s  survey  had  caused  misery  inNavalgund 
and  prosperity  in  Badami.  B&diimi  had  suffered  from  disturbances 
and  had  yielded  hut  a  small  revenue,  therefore  the  new  rates  were 
low  ;  Navalgund  had  enjoyed  peace  and  had  formerly  been  prosperous 
and  yielded  a  largo  revenue,  therefore  the  new  rates  were  so  high 
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1  Bom.  <5nr.  R^v.  Rec.  77i  of  1837,  II  •  12. 
'  Bom.  Goif.  lUv.  Eec.  771  of  1837.  12-14. 
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that  the  people  were  ruinod.  Rosnits  showed  defects  in  the  survey. 
ThGBe  defects  probably  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  Now  thit 
time  had  brought  them  to  light,  an  attempt  ought  to  bo  made  to 
remove  them.* 

Compared  with  183*-35,  the  land  revenue  of  1835-36  showed 
a  fall  of  £8341  (Rs.  83,410}  on  account  of  lands  left  waste, 
and  £30,330  (Rs.  3.03,300)  on  account  of  remissions.  Mr.  Danlop 
(September  1S3())  romBrked  that  the  item  which  showed  meet 
strongly  that  tbe  distress  of  the  people  had  arisen  from  over- 
assessment,  was  the  large  area  of  land  which  had  passed  oat  of  tilUge. 
As  landholders  bad  no  other  way  of  earning  their  living,  the  giving 
up  of  land  showed  that  the  land  was  so  highly  assessed  that  id 
cultivation  did  not  pay.^ 

The  season  of  183ti  was  in  every  respect  most  nnfavourablo  ukI 
the  fall  in  revenue  was  great.'  The  calls  for  remissions  due  b) 
the  actual  character  of  the  season  and  to  the  condition  of  the 
landholders,  were  loud  and  urgent.^  On  the  25th  of  September 
1837  Mr.  Blano,  tho  assistant  collector  in  charge  of  RAnebenaur 
and  Kod,  wrote:  'These  subdivisions  have  unfortunately  boeo 
visited  by  seveml  successive  indifferent  and  bad  seasons,  'ili^ 
conse,quencos  arc  deplorable.  A  number  of  gardens  containing 
trees,  the  growth  of  years,  have  been  laid  waste  and  thrown  offc 
Land  that  has  usually  grown  sugarcane  rice  and  other  rich  atom 
has  been  sown  with  jvari  and  nigi  and  other  poor  grains,  to 
this  has  been  added  the  serious  loss  of  cattle  from  the  failure  of 
forago  and  the  absence  of  the  people  from  their  villages,  tending 
their  herds  in  tho  forests.'  The  result  was  not  only  temporary  loss 
but  a  despondency  which  almost  paralysed  the  landholders  and 
caused  the  worst  effects.  The  landholders  reduced  the  area  under 
tillage  and  rather  than  run  tho  risk  of  the  failure  of  more  vabflblA 
crops,  they  contented  themselves  with  sowing  the  poorer  gnio. 
feeling  more  secure  of  some  return.  In  1830-37  unusually  largfl 
remissions  were  granted  in  Rdnebeunur  and  Kod.  The  assessmenl 
was  excessively  nnequal  both  on  account  of  tho  ever  varjniig 
ancient  rates  aud  because  these  rates  were  little  attended  to.  It 
was  most  difticult  to  estimate  the  circumstances  of  a  landhoUsr 
and  to  decide  to  what  extent  bis  rent  should  bo  reduced.  A( 
present  (September  1837),  rather  than  allow  a  landholder  to  throw  up 
a  field,  it  was  given  him  at  a  triding  rent  or  upon  any  terms  be  cbow 
to  ask.^  The  mismanagement  of  leases  or  kauU  had  been  a  iertilB 
source  of  abuse  and  loss  to  Government.  The  rules  laid  down  had  not 
been  attended  to,  leases  had  boon  given  too  freely  and  improperly,  and 
no  strict  account  of  them  was  kept.  According  to  cfie  rules  ftU 
assessment  ought  to  be  stipulated  for  in  every  instanoe.     Instead  of 

»  Mr.  Dunlop,  Principal  Collector,  5th  Sopt.  1836,  Rev.  Rcc.  771  of  18S7,  IB-Sft 
»  Mr.  Dunlop,  Principal  CoUector,  flth  Sopt.  1836,  Rev.  Roc.  771  of  1837,  M- JJ^ 
3  In  this  yciu-  the  district  ci>Dsi8ted  of  eight   Bub-divisioiui,  DhAnrir,   KavalglB^ 
Damhal,  Hubli,  Bankupur,  Hdnj^al,  l{:Uiel>c.nnur,  and  Kod.     Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Rfle.^ 
of  1S:)S,  151,  153,  \~tX  l!M.  *  Bora.  Oov.  Kev.  R«c.  806  of  JSS6,  ISa 

''  Mr.  Itliuic,  aHsiBtunt  cwllector  in  chxr^  of  Rjinebcnnnr  and  Kod,  SStb  S(^ 
1837,  Bora.  Gov.  Rev.  hoc.  866  of  I83S,  174-177. 
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,13,  leases  had  been  pranted  at  redaoed  ratefl  and  frequently  for 
exteuded  periods.  Land  that  had  been  waste  only  for  one  or  two 
years  was  ^ivoo  on  tortus  which  applied  to  laud  which  had  heen 
waste  fur  five  or  six  yeara,  Many  of  those  leases  seemed  to  havo 
been  granted  by  the  village  authorities  without  the  aancfcion  of  the 
inSmlatdilr  or  the  assistant  collector.'  The  failure  of  water  and 
over -a8se8.s men t  were  yearly  reducin^^  the  area  under  garden 
tillage.'*  On  the  29th  of  Septemboi-  1837  Mr.  Ravenscroft  the  first 
assistant  collector  in  charge  uf  Hubli^  Bankdpur,  and  Uangal  nTote 
that  the  laud  revenue  had  declined  by  £8t>S0  (Ha.  86,800).  Moat 
of  this  vrat  remitted  in  consequence  of-  the  almost  unparalleled 
failure  of  all  kinds  of  crops.  The  rice  crap  had  been  an  almost 
complete  failure.  It  had  grown  about  a  foot  hig-h  and  then  withered, 
even  the  best  watered  fields  had  not  yielded  moi-e  than  an  eighth  of 
a  crop.  In  the  dry  grain  or  belval  country,  the  jvdH  and  the  lake 
crops  bad  been  killed  by  the  drought.  In  Hubli  there  had  been  no 
rain.  In  the  middle  of  October  1836  all  the  crops  were  perishing. 
In  107  Bankdpur  villages  the  rice  crops  gave  no  return.^ 

In  1837,  an  abundant  fall  of  rain  and  an  nnnsually  productive 
sea-HOU  extended  tillage  in  Hubli,  Bankapur,  and  Hangnl.'  Compared 
with  1836-37  the  revenue  showed  an  increase  of  £12,978 
(EU.  1,20,780).  Notwithstanding  this  large  increase,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  grant  remissions  of  £94UG  (Rs.  94,060)  on  acconnt  of 
waste  land  and  unproductivoncas.  Two  points  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  land  system  were  a  yearly  local  scrutiny 
and  that  Gorerument  should  bear  the  loss  caused  by  unfavourable 
seasons  und  the  poverty  of  the  husbandmen.  Taking  the 
value  of  the  soil  as  the  proper  standard  for  a  land  tax,  the 
existing  rates  were  much  too  high.  Thoy  could  not  but  operate 
as  a  check  to  improvement,  and  to  the  more  genei-al  growth 
of  valuable  products.  In  December  1838  the  Collector  Mr. 
MilLs  wrote :  'To  keep  up  the  highest  possible  rate  of  taxation  on 
land  used  for  the  growth  of  sugarcane  is  at  variance  with  the 
prinuiploB  of  British  management,  and  must  prove  extremely 
nurtful  to  Government  and  to  the  landholder.  A  fixed  a«8e6<^meat 
without  reference  to  tijo  prwluce  ia  the  only  method  calculated  to 
establish  confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  landholder  and  thereby  best 
promote  the  interests  of  Government.  Landholders  can  never 
prosper  if  they  have  both  to  par  high  ratof!  and  to  face  years  of 
Bcanty  crops.  The  paralyzing  effect  which  such  a  combination 
causes  soon  shows  itself  and  Government  have  at  lost  to  retrace  its 
steps  with  losa  of  revenue  and  a  pecuniary  concession  to  the  poverty 
which  its  own  management  has  produced,  and  which  a  more  liberal 
policy  would  have  prevented.'  ^ 


1  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rcc  S66  of  183S,  )79-lS0. 

»Bom.  Got.  Rot.  Ree.  866  of  \9SSi,  185. 

J"  «r.  rUvenarroft.  OHh  8«pt.  1837  :  Bom,  Got.  H«v.  Rm.  8G6  o(  1338.  154  - 165. 

*  Boiu.  lifiv.  Rot.  (tec  ^'2  of  1S39,  3.  The  Dharvr&r  district  at  this  tinMt  coiuriitod 
of  uiulit  Kub-diviBioui.  Dh&rK'Ar,  Kkvalgand,  Damhal,  Bukipur,  Hiagal,  Hobli, 
BAaebeuQur,  kod  Kod.     Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Keo.  972  of  1839,  40. 

»  Mr.  MilU,  Collvctor,  I  Ith  Dec.  183S.  Bon.  Gov.  Rov.  R«.  972  of  IS-W,  7-8. 
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In  BAoebennur,  Kod,  and  Dambal,  taken  together,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  remissions  £'9375  (Rs.  03,7oO)   granted,  the  reveno* 
was  con>idereu  to  have  I'eached  a  fair  avernge,  and  the  iDcreuft 
£8739  (Rs.  S7.Sr'0)  was  ra  much  bs  coald  have  been  anticiptttedj 
tinder  the  circumstances  of   the   eeasoD.     The  increase  of  revenw 
£2000  (Rs.  20,000)  in  these  thi*ee  sub-dirisiona  within  the  po^tfin 
years  (1633-1838)  was  satisfactory.     When  the  three &u}>-HiTi8ioot 
were  taken  separately  the  i-e3ult  showed  that  the  Dambal  sabdivisioi 
was  alone  progressing.     The  progress  in  Dambal  was  due  to  itgvery 
moderate  assessment  and  the   encouragement  thereby  held  out  lo 
extend  cultiration.     In   1833-34  the  revenue  of  Dambal  auouiiud 
to  £8749  (Rs. 87,490).  and  it  had  been  gradually  rising  till  it  rMcbsd 
JEI  1,007    (Rs.  1,19,070)    in    1837-38.    The    season    of   1837   wM 
considered    only    an    average    one,  and    the    increase    of    1SI48 
(Rs.31,480)  during  the  five  years  ending  1837-38  woa  deemed  maii 
in  favnur  of  the  lenient  course  which  bald  been  parsned   in  Uainbil 
and  showed  that  in  reality  a   light  assessment  was  no  ullimsle 
sacriBce  of  revenue.     The  result  of  the  6ve  years  ending  1837-38  in 
Ranebennur    showed    some   little    change,    but  on  the  whole  ibe 
revenue  seemed  to  maintain  its  ground.     The   revenue  of  1837-38 
had  reached  that  of  1833-34,  £12,416  (Rs.  1,24,160)  ;  it  was  short  of 
1S34-3.5  by  £1000  (Rs.  10,000).     ITie  next  two  years  1835-36  awl 
1836-37  showed  considerable  decrease  of  reveone  chiefly   caaaedlj 
unfavourable  seasons.     The  assessment  of  Kdnebenuur    was  ikiB 
deemed  high.    The  Kod  sub-division  showed  nearly  the  same  remits 
as  R&uebennur  except  that    the     1837-38  revenue    was  short  dl 
1833-34  by  1868  (Rs.  8680)  and  bolow  that  of  1834-35   by  £1314 
(Rs.  13,140).     The  two  following  years    1835-37    showed  a  greit 
falling  off  from  unfaronrable  sc-asons.    The  land-tax  in  theKod 
sub-division  was  not  deemed  high  and  it  was  (1838)  thought  that 
under  favourable  circumstances  the  revenue  would  increase.' 

The  gsrden  assessment  in  Kod,  Rinebennnr, and  Dambal  wns  Kigli 
and  required  to  be  reduced.  In  the  remaining  two  aub-divisioai 
DhArwar  and  Navalgund,  which  were  settled  on  the  same  priiici[^« 
as  the  preceding  three,  the  revenue  during  the  five  years  eudinz 
1837-38,  showed  an  increase  in  DhdrwAr  from  £12,482  (Ra.  1,24W 
in  1833-34  to  £15,822  (Rs.  1.68.220)  in  1837-38.  and  in  Naval^nil 
frrm  £12,113  (Rs.  1,21,130)  in  1833-34  to  £15,227  (Rs.  l,52,2ilJ) 
in  1837-38.*  In  the  Collector's  opinion  the  gradual  in creaK  io 
Dhirwir  and  Navalgund  during  these  five  years  proved  that  tliA 
landed  interests  were  uot  declining. 

Mt.  Mills  thought  that  in  its  present  condition  the  persoi 
rayntvdr  i^ettletoent  was  not  likely  to  promote  the  interests  eitl 
Government  or  of  the  landholders.     In   Mr.  Mills'  opinion  unlfia 
a  cultivator  held   under   a    fixed  tenure,  he  had   no   stimuli 
exertion.    The  complications  in  the  existing  system,  were  a 


1  Bom.  Gov.  R«T.  Rec  S72  of  1839,  9-12. 

>ThB  details  ura  :  DhAnvdr,  lS.i3-34,  Ra.  1,24.822;  18.t4-35.  R«.  1,611,333  ;L 

Ra.  1,41,168  ;  lf»3i;-37.  Hs.  ). 32.740 ;  and  1837-38,  FU.  l,S8,t>^.  ^'ava]cand,  18319 
lU.l,21,130;ia.'}4-35,  Ks.  1,43.051,   183d-36.  Kb.  tM3,07'2;  l&3<>-37,  Rs.  1,61,495:  oil 
1637-38.  Bb.  1^,270.    Bom.  Got,  Bev.  Itcc  972  of  18S9.  15- 17. 
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evil,  as  tbey  fostered  dishonesty  and  eibortion  in  the  native  agency. 
To  get  rid  of  thia  rapacious  ajfency  Mr,  Mills  suggested  that,  simple 

tscre  rates  should  be  introdact»d.  He  thought  that  morecftrs  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  to  the  holder  the  advantage  of  any 
improvements  he  might  make  in  his   land.     He   thought  that  the 

'lieads  of  vilUi^es  had  been  overlooked  in  Dh6rw&r,  and  that  munh 

;  improvement  might  have  been  secured  by  giving  them  villages  in 
lease.'    Of  the  whole  land  revenue  of  about  £1UO,000  ( Ks.  10,00,000) 

'  the  early  or  rain  crops  yielded  about  £60,000  (Rs.  6,00,000),  and  the 
late  or  cold  weather  harvest  about  £  tO,000  (Rs.  4,00,000).     Garden 

I  lands  yielded  about  £5000  (Rs.  50,000).  Mr.  Mills  thought  that  the 
garden  rates  were  much  too  high.  The  garden  land  acre  rates 
varied  from  &».  to  £6  8*.  (Rs.  4  -  64) ;  the  acre  of  early  crop  or  khirif 
land  paid  3<i.  to  Ga,  (Ks-i  -3);  the  acre  of  late  or  rabi  crop  land 
paid  Ib,  to  10«-  (R^.  ^  -5);  and  the  acre  of  wet  or  rice  land,  2 1.  to  £1 

[  12».  (Rs.  1  -16).«  In  October  1838  Mr.  Blane  the  assistant  in, charge 
of  Rinebeunnr  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  mamlatdfir-s  t^  get  for 

:  themselves  a  namefor  seal,  had  unduly  pressedtheexteosion  of  tillage. 

\  Jiany  men  had  been  per&uaded  or  bullied  into  taking  land  who  would 
liave  been  much  better  employed  as  labourers.'  He  thought  the 
present  system  most  unsatisfactory.  An  enquiry  into  details  showed 
that  neither  the  m4mlatd^r  nor  the  ■pethkdr  his  assistant  exercised 
an  efficient  check  on  their  subordinates.     The  village  group  clerks 

tJbad  a  wide  and  safe  tiold  for  fraud  and  partiality.* 

^pln  1838  another  failure  of  rain  caused  great  loss  over  most  of 

ffie   district.      Navalgund  perhaps    suffered  most.     Its  black  soil 

depended   chiefly  on  the    late  rains   which   had  entirely   failed. 

DambftI   find    part    of    Bankdpur    suffered    in    the    same    way   as 

Navalguud.^    Hubli  suffered    severely.     It  had  passed   through  a 

{ succession  of  bad  seasons  and  cultivation  had  greatly  declined.** 

be  details  of  the  revenue'  are  : 

DhdrteUr  Land  JiamiK,  1837183$. 
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BBoni.rtor.Rev.Rec  972  of  1839.  19-21.  ^  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  972  of  1839,  24-25. 
VVr.  Blane,  uaistant  collector,  30tb  Oct.  163S,    Rev.  Rec.  972  of  1839.  10^-102. 

*  Mr.  HUoe,  HiUtJiat  collector,  in  durge  of  BAncbenuor,  Kod,  aod  Uwnbal,  30Ui 
'October  1838,  R«t.  Hec.  972  of  1630,  104-105. 

»  Bom.Oov. Rev.  aeo.  1007  of  1840,  4.6.  •  Bom.Gov.KeT.Rec  I0&7  of  1&40. 49-M. 

t  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Roc.  1007  of  1840,  40,  41. 
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This  fresh  f&ilare  of  rains  showed  the  advantage  of  garden  lands] 
and    that   they    wore  at  present    aSRessed  at   unduly    high   ml««.| 
Damlial  waa  a    most    thriving    aub-division.      Navalgund  seemed  1 
stationary  and  the  assessment  was  higher  than  in  other  sub-divisions. 
The  soil  wa8  rich  1)ut  the  sub-divisiun.s  Buffered  greally  from  the  waut 
of  water.*     The  Hduga]    sub-division   was  not  declining.     At  tbe 
same  time  its  garden  lands  were  much  too  highly  aneiesHcd.     On  ihe 
auperiur  land  which  paid  £1  4«.   (Ha.  12)  and  as  high  as  £1   124. 
(Rs.  lO)  and  in  a  few  instances  £2   (Rs.  20)  the  acre,  Mr.   Mills  ths  i 
Collector  proposed  acre  rates  of  £1  (Rs.  10)   and  £1  4«.  (Rs.  12)  tg  I 
bo  levied   permanently    when   irrigated   from   a  pond  or    riTer,! 
and,    when  this  was  not  the    case,    from   IG«.   to  £1    (Rs.  8-10).'l 
The  village  accounts  were  kept  better  and  with  greater  correctaeea^ 
than  iu  any   of  the  sub-divisions  of  the   Bhdrwar  district     In  the 
DburwAr  sub-division  scarcely  any  of  the  superior  products  were 
mised.     Considering   its  local  advantages  Mr.  Mills  the  CollecEorj 
.thought  it  ought  to  have  shown  more  signs  of  iiuprovement.^ 

In  1839-40  the  fall  of  rain  waa  unusually  abundant  and  such  of  th&l 
dry  crops  ns  required  little  or  no  water  and  had  been  sown  on  wet! 
and  garden  lands  were  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  system  of* 
making  each  village  responsible  for  the  amount  of  its  pasturage  or 
vancharai,  instead  of  farming  it  sub-division  V»y  sub-division,  came 
into  general  use.  The  Mar^thi  language  was  being  gradually  i 
superseded  by  Kanarese  in  official  proceedings.  The  total  collectioBaj 
for  the  year  were  £115,1*29  (Rs.  11,53,290),  remissions  4fl850l 
(Bs.  86,5U0),and  outstaudioga  £1292  (Rs.  12,920).  The  revcmw! 
details  for  18;J8-3y  and  1839-40  are*  : 

Dkdrviir  Land  Revrnmr^  J8S8-1840. 
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The  increase  thus  amounted  to  £28,822  (Rs.  2.68/220).     In  this 
increase  were    included    £3749    (Rs.  .37,4-90),  the  revenue  of  tk»J 
thirteen  villages  of  the  newly  attached  NipAni  torritory  of  Annigwi  [ 
In  explanation  of  the  largo  remissions,  the  Collector   observed   lh»t| 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  coast  shut  out  the  local  markuts   from 
foreign  trade.     In  ordinary  years  the  land  did  not  yield  more    thjMl 
enough  for  home  nse  and  in  abundant  seasons  the  local   markets 
wore  glutted  and  the  agricultiiral  interests  suffered  severely.  Again 


■  Bom.  Gov.  R«v.  Rec.  I0S7  of  1840.  9-14.    «  Bom.  Gcnr.  Uct.  R«c  1007  of  IS40, 17. 

'  Bom.  finv.  Rev.  Kec.  1097  of  1840,  22-23. 

*  Bom.  fiov.  Kev.  ficc.  123S  of  18JI,  151.  167-158,170,  172.176. 
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I  landholders  often  held  more  land  than  thoy  contd  manage  and 

Ithis  way  subjected  themselves  to  pecuniary  difficuttie&' 

The  season   of  1840  was  considerably  above  the  average,  and  all 

1  sub-divisions  except  Navalgund  had  a  nearly  adequate  supply 

~un.    lu  two  or  three  villages  in  Yftvgal,  tlie  petty  division  of 

ftlgnnd,  little   or  no  rain  fell.     The  assessment  on  the   whole 

ricfe   avemged    2s.   Od.    (Ra.  \{)   the   acre.    The    average    on 

bvemmcnt  laud  wm  2s.  8}rf.  (Re.l  rt*.5^)  the  acre  and  2«.  (Re.  1) 

■  acre  on  quit-i-ent  lands.     The  collections  during  the  year  were 

|14,707(Rs.  11,47,070),  the  remissions £7743  (Rs.  77,4^0).  and  the 

Btandiugs  £1875  (Rs.  18,750).     The  revenue  detaik  for  the  years 

B9-40  and  1840-41  aro^  : 

Dftdnedr  Land  Iteemue,  1SS9-S8U- 
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1841-42  many  irregularities  in  accounts  were  brought  to  light. 
0  pi-ojior  reci'ipts  had  heon  given  to  landholders,  leases  h:id  been 
Hted  without  sanction,  remissions  ha<l  not  reached  those  for 
lora  they  were  intended  and  vast  discrepancies  occurred  in  the 
mccoant  of  balances  of  former  years  according  to  the  Bub*di visional 
"^nd  district  accounts.  Many  ohaugos  had  to  be  made  in  the  native 
«t.ibIUhnient.  Some  of  the  rafiuilatdftrs  were  discharged  and  others 
n^ioDod,  and  some  of  the  lower  officers  shared  the  same  foto. 
>u  seaaoQ  on  the  whole  was  favourable  excopt  that  at  the  closo 
ttf  the  year  the  j'tvin'  and  wheat  craps  wore  injured  by  heavy  rain. 
•I^  landholders  also  anffcred  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  and 
ilie  small  demand  for  cotton.  The  sub-divisions  of  Navalgnnd  aud 
'ambal  sufforod  severely  from  over-assessment  and  mismanagement, 
ugar  was  manufactured  for  the  first  time  by  a  private  person  in 
ingal.  The  town  duliea  lU  DhArwAr,  Navalgnnd,  Betgeri,  Uubli, 
bundsi,  and  Ranebennur  caused  much  hardship.  Since  the 
o^ea  in  the  smaller  towns  had  been  abolished,  the  buyers  aud 
*eU«xs  of  foreign  grains  and  produce,  who  had  frequented  the 
*Jarkc*«  of  the  larger  towns,  flocked  to  the  markets  which  were  free 
of  duties.  The  total  collections  were  £116,655  (Rs.  n,()(j,550), 
Mw  remissions  JES245  (Rs.  82,450),  and  the  outstandings  £2424 
£».  24^40).    The  revenue  details*  for  1840-41  and  1841-42  arc  : 


"  The  Collector  Mr.  MilU,  HI  of  2:tnl  Nov.  1840,  Rov.  Rec.  1233  of  1S4I,  131-146. 

*  Born.  Oov.  Rev.  Kcc  1342  of  1S42.  3- 10,  22-26. 

»  Horn.  (ioT.  Rev.  Rec.  1451  of  1&I3,  230-242.  275.  277.  278,  300,  451. 
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Id  1842-43  the  syst4>m  of  granting  rising  leases  or  istdca  ha^lt, 
wliicli  had  been  found  to  be  attended  with  many  evils,  was  abolisbed. 
The  prospect  of  a  aurvoy  aettlement  had  a  great  effect  on  caltiTfttioiL 
Theestate-holders  or  zaminddrs  were  tilling  their  lauds  to  the  greats 
possible  extent,  Tiot  knowing  what  might  take  place,  and  were  tnducinjf 
GoTemmunt  cuiti vatoru  to  take  their  Iiinds  by  o^cring  more  favourable 
terms.  The  landholders  had  an  idea  that,  the  new  assessment  would  be 
calculated  on  the  groas  amount  of  tho  village  rental  and  that  eo&s^ 
quently  the  smaller  the  amount  paid  by  the  village,  the  lower  woali 
be  the  new  rates  of  assoasmeut.  Tho  early  j'rart  crops  suffered  troa 
excessive  rain  chiefly  in  the  mimlatd^r's  division  of  Uaukapur.  Tbo 
ooUections  daring  the  year  amounted  to  11 16,082  (Rs.  1 1,50,820),  tlw 
remissions  to  £7199  (Rs.  71,990),  and  the  outstandings  to  i.2012 
[Bs.  20,120).   Tho  revenue  details'  of  1841-42  and  1842>43  are: 

DkdmdT  land  Rrvenw,  I84I'1S4J. 
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The  first  thirty  years*  revenne  snrvey  settlement  was  introdocen 
into  forty-seven  villages  of  Hubli  between  1843  aud  1845,  aDdhj 
1850-51  the  whole  district  was  surveyed  and  settled.'  After  th«r 
acquisition  in  18.58,  the  thirty-one  Nargund  villages  were  surveyed 
and  settled  in  1859-60.  Compared  with  the  collections  in  the  ye*' 
before  the  survey,  the  collections  in  the  settlement  year  sbowWi 
for  tho  wholo  district,  a  fall  of  about  thirty  per  cent.  The  foUowiBR 
statement  gives  tho  chief  available  details  of  the  revenne  snrTel 
Bettloments  introduced  into  Bh^rwdr  between  1843  and  1860  : 


>  Bom.  Gov.  Rov.  Rec.  1566  of  1844.  225,  230.  234,  246-249,  308. 
»  Bora. Gov.  Sel.  CXLVIU.CUV.CLV.  CLVI.CUX.  CLX.  CLXL  andCLXU. 
Survey  ComraustoDer's  Kilesot  Uuhli,  Kavalgoud,  and  KmrgnnJ  Sorvey  3«ttlfttncnti 
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a  SuTTc;  rontAl  on  areft  under  tinap'. 

The  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  forty-seven  HubU 
Tillages  between  1843  and  1845.'     With  the  exception  of  threophut- 
gaoii*  or  detached  villagea  and  four  of  the  Sar  Uesligat  mahdl^  the 
forty-seven  Hubli  villages  formed  part  of  the  petty  divisions  of  New 
and  Old  Hubli.     They  lay  along  the  border  of  a  hilly  tract  atretchiog 
west  to  the  Sahyadris,  which  in  Hubli  sank  somewhat  suddenly  into 
a  broad  level  plain.     The  hilly  portion  of  Hubli  was  formed  of  low 
flat-toppod  ranges  of  an  iron  clay  stone,  which,  from  the  friablene.ss 
of  the   rock,  wore  rarely  Btocp  or  rugged.     Most  of  the  hills   were 
covered  with  herbage  and  braahwooo!     They  were  separated  by  flat- 
bottomed  valleys  to  which  and  the  lower  slopes  tillage  was  confined. 
Many  small  ponds  which  had  been  formed  by  throwing  dams  across 
the  narrower  valleys,  served  to  water  patches  of  rice  ground  and  to 
supply  the  want*  of  the  village  cattle.     Except  near  Hubli  where 
were   nnmerous  gardens  and  large  mango  groves,  wells  were  few 
and  water  was  scanty.     Though  tame,  the  country  was  green  and 
pleasing.     Close  to  the  hills  was  a  coarse  grained  red  soU,  and,  at 
greater  distances,  every  variety  of  finer  grained  red,  dark-red,  and 
richer  soil,  until   tbey  merged  in  the  black   cotton  soil  of  the  great 
L  eastern  plain.     The  Hubli  river  drained  the  west,  and,  on  its  way  to 
^  the  sea,  hurled  its  waters  over  the  great  Gersuppu  Falls.     Several 
Habli  villages  lay  well  within  the  hills  ;  others  were  partly  in  the 
hills  and  partly  in  the  plain  ;  the  rest  were  altogether  in   the  plain. 
The  climate  and  soil  were  remarkably  well  saited  to  one  another.     In 
the  hilly  parts  where  the  red  soil  required   constant  watering,  rain, 
fell  infrequent  showers  from  June  till   October.     Over  the  plains 
whose  moisture-holding  black  soils  were  content  with  one  or  two 
wettiugs,  the  clouds  floated  east  high  above  the  plain  and  rarely 
yielded  a  shower.    The  chief  products  of  the  red  hill  lands  were  hdjri, 
the  early  or  rain  variety  of  Indian  jvdrij  and  a  poor  kind  of  rice. 
The  black  soil,  in  addition  to  the  early  or  kharif  crop  of  early yt'dn, 
was  well  saited  to  cotton,  gram,  wheat.  Unseed,  white  jvdri^  and  all 
the  ordinary  products  of  the  late  or  raht  harvest.     The  red  land 

'  Captain  Wingate,  Survey  Suponatendent,  44£  of  25tb  October  1844  ;  Gorernnienfc 
Lsttor,  1034  of  S7tb  Febmwr  1W5. 
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yielded  gi^ass  and  weeds  in  nbnndance  and  needed  to  be  well  mannncL 
The  black  land,  when  onco  bruught  into  proper  tillage^  wanreroarfc* 
ably  frto  from  grasii  or  wetds.     lu  tbo  town  of  Hnbli  all  ibe  local 
produce  found  a  market.     HubU,  with  a  population  of  33,(H)0  in 
5W8  hous(!s^   bad  long  been  an  important  trade  t-entre.      It  had  » 
number  of  old  eatabUuhed  banking  and  trading  firms,  who  iimiM) 
biUa  for  large  amounts  on  Bombay,  Madras,  and  other  tradti  oeutrei 
Its  export  trade  chiefiy  cousistiMl  of  local  c<itiou  cloth,  raw  cxitton 
mostly  sent  to   Hombay   by   Kiimta,  and   tobacco,    bct^^ln 
chillies.     There  was  also  a  considorablo  trade  in  grain,  oi^ 
and  other  local  produce.     Tho  imports  were  large  quantities  otttll, 
metals,  British  cloth  and  hardware,  and  cocoanuts,  from  The  ooMl 
Under  British  mauugement,  the  personal  or  ra-yatvar  distribatioflal 
the  rent-settlement  or  jamdhandi  had  been  made  by  the  CoUector, 
hiB  assistant,  and  the  mdiulutdar,  insteiid  of,  as  it  had  been  iin^lfT 
the  Peahwa,  being  left  to  be  adjusted  by  the  village  oflSocrs  an<l  llw 
leading  or  chdli  landholdora.     With  this    exception,    the  Brjtiflii 
management  did  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the  Peahwa^ 
The  extra  cesses  or  jdsti  jxittif  had  Ix^en  excluded  from  the  sseeeh 
mont.     The  resolt  was  that,  with  no  better  guides  than  the  mntilated 
and  fictitious  accounts  of  the  Poshwds,   tho  local  decisions  witk 
regard  to    assessment  were   little  better   than  gutiHs    work.'    To 
componsato  for  the  injustice  of  the  distribution  when  it  was  found 
to  bear  too  liard  on  individuals,  yearly    reuiissiouK    were    gronied. 
Much  of  these  remissions  were  appropriated  by  tbo  native  officen 
and  never  reached  those  for  whom  they  were  intended.     The  Hveraps 
rate  paid  by  an  acre  of  dry-crop  land  in  three  villages  was  It.  M^d. 
(15^  as.).     In   sovunteon  villages  the  averagfe  number  of  acres  io 
cultivation  and  the  amount  of  assessment  from  1820-21  to  lSfl-44 
were  4818  acres  and  £717  (Rs.7170) ;  those  from  1834-35  to  V 
were  4G26  acres  and  £069  (Rs.  6690) ;  and  those  from  iO^'J  : 
1844-45  were  4431  acres  and  1675  ^Ra.6750).« 


*  Of  the  entries  in  tho  rent-Bettlemoiit  or  jomd&anrfi  aoMontB,  those  rpeoifytegi 
Bom  tntal  of  revcnuo  coold  alono  be  dopoDded  on.  Tho  cultivatiou  retona  ' 
entirely  Qutnutwurthy.  The  incorrectaicss  and  w&nt  of  sygtetn  in  the  scodbsU  -^-^ 
bb  judged  from  tlie  Tftta  that  in  1841-42  the  discrepAncieR  ftfttwf^ji  the  hoftd-^nirtOff 
or  Khzut  aiid  the  Hub-divuionnl  bookH  on  account  of  outstAndiuK  balaooM  anoosllB 
to  £2S,000(R«.  2,50,000}.  Survey  SuMi-intcndent,  449  of  25tli  Ootobcr  ItW  («» 
63-64. 

*  The  details  aro :  In  the  seventeen  villages  which  the  settlement  grouped  ictotb 
first  L-luo,  the  assessment  rose  from  aliout  Ks.  11,900  in  1820-21  to  atKiut  Ka.  1"*^ 
in  1822-2.')  and  from  thst  stvtulily  fell  to  Rs.  7400  in  1825-26.  After  u  rise  to  »t««l 
Rs.  11,600  in  1826-27  it  ag.-un  fall  to  aboot  Rs.  OOtO  in  1828-29.  It  ros«  to  iksH 
Rs.  10,300  in  1S29  30  anil  fell  to  aboat  Its.  8600  in  18.11-32.  After  a  rise  to  abost 
Re.  13,100  in  1834-36  itsti^adily  fell  tosbotit  Rs.6400iu  1830  37.  It  rose  to  Bs.  tt<ll! 
in  1»37  38aQd  fell  to  about  Ktt.  10,900  iu  183S-S9.  From  about  Rs.  llMttOtBlS^ 
it  steadily  f«U  to  Rs.  8500  in  1842-4;{.  In  the  ten  villages  wluch  t!  '  " 
groaped  into  the   secoad  class,  the  ansosRment  rose  from  about  tU.  1^, 

toabont  Rs.  17.100  in   1822-23.     From  thst  it  fell  to  about  Rs.  IS,4^.  ... 

After  n  xhght  rine  in  the  next  year  it  again  fell  to  about  Rs.  10,200  in  18SS-fi5.    V^ 

abuat  Us.  15,700  in  182G  27  it  steadily  fell  to  about  Us.  12.000  in  I82S.29.  ati<]  fr^. 

about  Rb.  13,000  in  1H2D  30  to  Rs.  11.000  in  1831-32.    Afterarisetoaht.ut  I: 

in  1834-35,    it  niiiidly  full  to  about  Hs.  8400  in  I836-S7.     It  ruse   toaboutl: 

in  1837-38  and  fell  to  about  Rh.  13.300  in  1838-30.     Front  about  Rs.  1«,7»»  iQ  ISS*  ^' 

it  steadily  f«ll  to  al^nt  Rs.  I2,00<J  in  1M2-43.   Disgrani  in  Survey  Repoi-t,  445  of  SS*" 

October  Im. 
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The  survey  asccrUiioed  the  area  of  each  tieid  aud  tuade  its  Umita 
perutanent  by  ajustructin^  proper  land  marks.  The  fields  were 
mapped  and  the  quality  of  the  soil  aud  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  situation  were  ascertained.  All  fields  were  referred 
to  one  of  nine  classes  of  soils.  The  value  of  the  highest  class  was 
fixed  at  16,  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  annas  in  a  rupee. 
The  remaining  classes  diminished  in  value  from  Iti  to  1^,  the  amount 
fixed  for  the  poorest  soil  considertKl  arable.  Of  the  forty-seven 
villages^  thirty,  which  were  close  to  the  heaU-quarlers  of  the  district, 
were  first  surveyed,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  soil  surface  and 
climate  in  them,  which  rendered  them  well  suited  for  general 
experiment,  as  well  as  for  training  the  measuring  and  classing 
native  estflblishments.  These  thirty  villages  were  arranged  into 
three  classes.  The  first  class  included  seventeen  villages  which 
either  lay  among  the  hilts  aud  enjoyed  un  ample  sappTy  of  rain, 
or  were  close  to  the  town  of  Hubli  aud  had  the  advantage  of  its 
market.  The  second  class  included  ten  villages  skirting  the  hills, 
but  with  the  larger  portion  of  their  area  in  the  plain  and  at  some 
d,i8tAQce  from  Hubli.     The  third  class  incladod  throe  villages  in  the 

flain,  far  from  the  IuIIh  and  with  an  uucertatn  and  scanty  rainfall 
n  the  first  chiss  the  survey  dry -crop  acre  rates  varied  from  4*.  to 
4^(1.  (Rs.  2-as.  3).  In  the  second  class  they  varied  from  3*.  to  ^{d. 
(Rs.  U  -ff*.3).  The  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  adopted  in  the  third 
class  was  2?.  6d.  (Rs.  1^).  Garden  laud  inclusive  of  alienated 
land  amounted  to  seventy-seven  acres.  Soil  of  sufficient  extent  for 
rotation  was  assessed  at  10*.  (Rs.  5),  7a.  (Rs.  34),  and  4«.  6i. 
(Rs.  2^J  the  acre,  according  as  the  soil  was  good,  medium,  or  poor. 
Soil,  not  of  sufficient  extent  for  rotation,  was  assessed  at  8<.  6d. 
(R«.  4J),  6^.  (Rs.  3),  and  4a.  (Rs.  2)  the  acre,  according  as  it  waa 
good,  medium,  or  poor.  Rice  lands  amounted  to  403  acres.  Where  it 
waa  watered  from  a  pond,  the  soil  was  rated  at  6$.  (Rs.  3),  6«.  (Rs.  24), 
and  4«.  (Ra.  2)  the  acre,  according  as  the  soil  was  good,  medium,  or 
poor.  Where  it  was  watered  from  hill  drainage,  the  soil  was  assessed 
at  5s.  (Rs,  24),  4«,  (Rs.  2),  and  3a.  (Rs.  IJ)  the  acre,  according  as  it 
was  good,  medium,  or  poor.  For  the  three  classes  of  villages  the 
result  of  the  new  rates  on  the  wholo  arable  land  was  an  increase 
of  £64  (Rs.  640],  compared  with  the  average  collections  in  the  twenty 
years  ending  1844-45,  and  an  increase  of  £395  (Rs.  3950)  or  thirteen 
per  cent  on  the  1842-43  collections.  The  details  are  : 
ffubti  Surv^  SeUkment,  IS^S  tS^. 
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Compared  with  the  previous  yeu*,  the  average  acre  rate  in  the 
settlement  year  shows  a  fall  from  2a.  9(i.  (JEU.  li)  to  2a.  Id.  (Ra.  I^^). 
In  the  three  years  ending  1844-45,  the  tillage  area  in  these  thirty 
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respectively,  io  Kolivftd  it  w&s  1«.  9^cL  (I4icu.);in  Bhoplapar.U 
IJef.  (8|  as.) ;  and  in  Annigeri  Is.  OJrf.  (I2J  ««.)• 

For  Bftttlement  purposes  seventy-seven  of  Uie  Navalgnnd  viHagw 
were  arranged  into  three  classes.  The  first  and  moat  westariy 
class  included  most  of  the  Morab  and  RotigvAd  villages  ;  the  aeooaa 
elates  included  the  remaining  villages  of  these  groups,  with  the  whole 
of  Navalgund,  the  petty  division  of  Annigeri,  and  a  few  YAv^ 
villages;  the  third  class  included  the  remaining  villages  of  Yivgil. 
in  the  first  class  of  villages  the  highest  survey  dry -crop  acre  rate 
was  2s.  7J(i.  (Rs.  Ittt)  and  the  average  rate  1«.  IQ^d.  (15  as.).  I» 
the  second  or  central  class  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  was  Si; 
3d.  (Rs.  IJ)  and  the  average  rate  1«.  7^d.  (13  of.).  In  the  third flr 
eastern  class  of  villages  the  highest  dry -crop  acre  rat<?  was  2«.  (Ra.1) 
and  the  average  rate  was  Is.  b^d.  (UJoa,).  The  remaining  villige 
of  Halibil  was  assessed  at  a  highest  acre  rate  of  Sa.  (Rs.l^)  and  wm 
proposed  to  be  transferred  to  HubU.  The  171,353  acres  of  GoTWii- 
ment  arable  land  were  estimated  to  yield  £14,382  (Rs.  1,43,820).  The 
claims  or  haks  of  hereditary  officers  were  consolidated  in  the  ae» 
assessment.  The  result  of  the  introduction  of  the  survey  rates  in 
the  seventy-seven  villages  Forming  the  three  classes  was  that,  cos- 
pared  with  the  rental  on  the  tillage  area  in  1843-44,  the  survey  sssosb- 
ment  on  the  whole  arable  area  showed  an  increase  of  £3370 
(Rs.  33,700)  or  thirty  per  cent.    The  details*  are : 
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Compared  with  the  previous  year  the  effect  of  the  survey  sottle* 
ment  was  a  fall  in  the  average  acre  rate  from  3«.  ^d.  (Re.  f  tw.lOi) 
in  1843-44 to  U.  9i(f.  {U\as.)  in  184^46. 

In  1845-46  the  survey  settlement  was  introdnced  into  theeigiitj' 
six  villages  of  the  Dambal  sub-division  in  the  east  of  Uie  di^iot*' 
Of  the  eighty-six  Dambal  villages  into  which  the  survey  rate*  wsre 
introduced  in  1845-46,  forty-three  were  under  the  m&mlatd&r  of 
Gadag  and  forty-three  under  the  mah&lkari  of  Dambal.  Danbtl 
was  Uie  roost  easterly  and  also  the  lai^st  snb-division  is  tlie 
Dhirwir  district.  It  was  of  very  irregular  shape,  tapering  eouthwirf* 
almost  to  a  pointj  and  having  a  long  narrow  outstanding  spur  tolhe 
north,  besides  a  few  detached  villages.     Dambal  was  bounded  on 


»  C*pt.  Wingate.  +45  of  25tb  October  1844  par*.  \%\  The  fignrM  b  tliu  ■taW- 
BHmt  do  not  ftCTM  with  thoM  given  on  ftb«  preceding  pmge  from  the  curvfry  duuEnm 

»  C»pUJn  Wing*te,  Rurrej-  Supt.  5M  of  20th  September  1845.  Oovi-rnnworLetta 
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nortli  hy  tho  Ron  petty  division  of  B^imi,  on  the  east  by  the 
am's  conntry»  on  the  south  by  the  Tungbhadra  river,  and  on 
west  for  a  distauco  of  thirty  miles  by  a  range  of  rugged  hills 
Mid  then  Navalgund  which  stretched  from  the  north  end  of  the 
hills  to  Ron  on  the  north  of  Dambal.  The  total  area  of  the  eighty- 
six  villages  according  to  the  1825  survey  was  358,277  acrws  of  which 
843,189  were  arable  and  15,088  unarablo.  Of  the  arable  acres, 
224,390  were  Government,  61,578  were  alienated,  37,269  paid 
quit-rent  or  judif  and  19,953  were  service  Land  or  shetsaHodi.  Ex- 
cept the  hilly  tract  to  the  south-west  and  one  or  two  villages  in  the 
extreme  north,  Patabal,  like  Navalgund,  was  an  nnbroken  plain  of 
black  soil.  The  only  large  stream  waa  the  Tungbhadra.  The 
Routhern  half  of  Dambal  sloped  towards  the  Tungbhadra;  the  rest 
sloped  north  towards  the  Malprabha.  In  the  first  or  south  half 
water  war  good  and  abundant ;  in  the  second  or  north  half,  especi- 
ally on  the  side  of  Navalgund,  water  was  scanty  and  bad.  Differences 
of  8oil  and  climate  separated  Dambal  into  two  well  marked  natural 
divisions.  The  climate  of  tho  level  parts  of  Dambal  which  included 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  was  like  that  of  Navalgund  and  tho  fall  of 
rain  was  perhaps  equally  nncertain.  The  chief  supply  came  late  in 
the  season  from  the  September  and  October  thunderstorms.  Incon- 
sequence of  this  the  harvest  of  tho  plain  villages  was  almost  wholly 
of  late  crops  among  which  the  leading  products  were,  white  jvdn, 
gram,  wheat.and  cotton.  Safflower  and  linseed  woroaiso largely  grown. 
The  remaining  fourth,  which  consisted  of  villages  lying  within  and 
immediately  around  the  western  hills,  differed  from  the  plain  both 
in  soil  and  in  climate.  These  hills,  which  in  parts  rose  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  gathered  the  south-west  monsoon 
vapours  in  frequent  showers  during  Juno  Joly  and  August.  The  same 
wind  equally  charged  with  moistni*e  for  weeks  together  swept  over 
the  neighbouring  plain  without  bringing  a  drop  of  rain.  In  this 
moist  hilly  tract,  the  soil  was  mostly  reddish,  poorer  and  coarser  than 
the  black  loam  of  the  plain.  Captain  Wingnte  thought  (1845)  this 
wasdue  to  the  uneven  surface  of  the  laud,  washing  the  finer  particles 
of  soil  into  water-courses  which  bore  them  to  lower  levels.  Even  in 
ihe  midst  of  the  red  soil  of  the  hills  when,  as  in  a  pond  bed,  finer 
JBDiicles  found  no  way  of  escape,  a  fine  black-soil  deposit  waa 
Bknost  always  present.  Its  frequent  monsoon  showers  and  the 
inability  of  the  red  soil  to  support  long  continued  droughts,  nearly- 
confined  the  husbandry  to  early  crops.  The  lands  of  some  villages 
were  of  both  kinds,  those  nearest  the  hills  being  red,  cultivated 
with  early  or  monsoon  crops,  and  those  further  in  the  plain  black 

Cwing  late  or  ra6i'  crops.  Tillage  in  Dambal  was  almost  con- 
d  to  the  ordinary  dry-crop  husbandry.  Watered  lands  occurred 
in  a  limited  nnmber  of  villages ;  but  they  were  of  inconsiderable 
extent  and  importance.  They  were  partly  watered  from  wells  and 
partly  from  streams  lying  mostly  along  the  PapnElshani  Halla 
which  crossed  the  south  of  Dambal. 
The  chief  markets  were  Gadag,  Betgeri^  and  Mundargi.  Besides 
Btheae    towns  wore   four  large  villages,  Naregal,  Sudi,  Saudi,  and 
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TT Iiil.iiilliii  liiwiidUii   cfaKrse;  aadtkra^  rimhil,  lAfcaadi, 

wUdb  ««i«  aot  Wf  a  onle  apwt,  were  both   isnrisku^ 
The  G«idi«  a»d  BetMri  ■state  ven  dw  gnat  renrtaCthe 
of  the  TiOa^w  toma,  who  digpoaeri  <rf  bnmes  of  ooOoo 
raeeived  cau  to  boy  weeUj  ■niinfaa     Tbe  two  towaa 
a  lai|fe  pofwihtine,  a  iwwfrinto  portioa  of  whom 
Kviar  by  aiaiiiig  cottoa  rofaea  and  faodios  elocbs  wivMe 

aad  fiiitTtfm  of  omir  wefe  %\  w«My  admnad.    Ifumlar^i^ 

IS^S  it  wai  aoC  e<|aal  to  Gau^  or  to  Betfperi,  bad  a  gTowuin 
aod   promiied  to  beooa«  the  moat  tnuKntaot  town   in    DambiL 
Dambal    bad  aome  trade  in  coane  dota  wkidi  was  naed   local^. 
Iroo  wa«  also  smehod  in  Doai  and  CInlnadTatti  aod  prized  by  tb* 
people   for  field  Coola.    It  aoM  at  fifteen  pooods   (25  «Aerr)  tbe 
mpee.    Field  prodace  was  largetr  exponed,  bot  moat  of  tbe  tnde 
was  ia  tbe  baoda  of  atraogeri.    The  daef  artiole  was  cotton  whieb 
was  boogfat  bj  ageota  of  oommorcal  booMB  at  UnbH,  BelgaoBi 
and  Kamta  for  tbe  Bomhaj  market.    A  few  Gada^  aod  Be^|eri 
traders  and  eren  some  of  tbe  wealthier  laodbolders  of  particabr 
vitbffes  sent  cotton  to  Kamta  on  tbeir  own  accocmt.     In  £M<nnki, 
8aadi,  end  8udi  two  or  three  laDdholden  always  seat  thear  ova 
cotton  to  Kamta  and  generally  boi^bt  as  maeh  as  tbej  ooold  from 
tbeir  neigbboors  and  carried  it  with  tbeir  own.  Instancesof  this  kind 
occurred  in  other  Tillages  also  but  the  whole  qoaoti^  of  cotton 
e:rported  by  the  local  growers  and  traders  was  triding  compared 
with  what  was  taken  away  by  strangers.    Wheal  was  tbe  export  of 
next  importance.     It  was  bought  in  considerable  quantities  tor  the 
fteldri  markets  by  traders  who  came  to  Dambal  for  the  narpose. 
Whpat  was  also  occaaionally  sent  to  the  Habli,  Dh4rw4r,  Nargund, 
and  fiadimi  markets.     Cotton  and  wheat  were  both  usually  paid  for 
in  ctish  and  were  therefore  of  chief  importance  to  the  landholder  by 
eaabling  him  to  raise  money  to  pay  his  assessment     Other  strains 
and  oilseeds  were  exported  but  to  no  large  extent     The  bresa  com 
of  the  subdivision  and  perhaps  tbe  most  widely  grown  crop  was  the 
white  jvdri.     It  wait  of  so  little  value  as  an  export,  as  to  be  some- 
times unsaleable  for  cash  at  any  price.     The  \'UIage   nioncyleudeca 
took  it  in  repayment  of  grain  advances,  and  it  was  also  a  common 
Hubstitate  for  money  in  the  village  markets  where  it  freely  oxchanged 
for   vegetables,  fruit,  and  other  trifling  uecessariea.     Landholdsrs 
ujnid  Mildoni,  witlinut  a  great  sacrifice,  nuse  money  on  Indian  millet 
to  pay  tlioir  assessment. 

Dnmhal  sulfured  severely  during  the  disorders  of  the  Maritha 
rule,  and  several  villages  had  not  yet  (September  1843)  rocovered 
from  the  devastations  then  committed.  When  the  sub-divtsion 
rsme  into  British  hands  population  was  much  reduced  nnd  a  great 
{larl  of  the  arable  land  was  overrun  with  brushwood.  The  Hadns 
personal  or  raifatmr  pUn  of  managuniont  wils  introduced  on  the 
Hritish  accessioii,  and,  to  encourage  settlers  to  briog  the  arable  waste 
undor  tillage,  Mr.  Thackeray,  when  Collector,  gave  leaaaa  or  htv}t 
00   liberal   terms,    llie  survey   Bettlemont  foTlowod  in  1825  aod 
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282C/  bat  the  natirc  ofilccra  niauagcd  matters  so  that  the  settle- 
meut  caused  littlo  change  in  tho  amount  of  aHseusmont  previously 
levieti.  The  lease  system  continued,  nnd  the  abatement  it  produced 
in  the  standard  osscssmcut,  together  with  other  yearly  remissions, 
prevented  the  collections  ever  rising  much  above  half  of  the  full 
survey  or  taram  assessment  The  snrvev  diaj^rnm  for  sixty-four 
villages-  shows  that  up  to  the  1832-33  (Fft^H  1242)  scarcity,  the 
cultivation  and  assessmont  gave  no  sign  of  improvement.  Captain 
Wingate  thought  this  statiuoary  condition  was  partly  due  to 
the  impoverished  state  of  Dambal  when  it  came  under  British 
tnanf^ment  and  partly  to  a  systematic  under-rating  of  the 
tillage  area  by  the  village  officers.  Without  attachiug  moRh 
importance  to  these  coujectures  ho  felt  convinced  that  tho  very 
moderate  assessment  collected  during  the  early  years  of  British 
management  had  been  one  main  cause  of  Dambal's  subsequent 
proaperity  by  allowing  the  growth  of  tho  resources  which  enabled 
it  to  bear,  without  injury,  the  gradually  rising  rental  of  later  years. 
Since  1832-33  tillage  and  land  revenue  in  Dambal  showed  a  steady 
increase,  the  best  proof  of  moderate  assessment.  The  fall  of  tillage 
and  assessment  in  the  two  years  ( 1843-1 8+5)  before  the  revenue 
survey,  was  not  due  to  any  fall  in  the  resf>nrces  of  the  sub-division 
but  to  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  throwjug  laud  out  of  tillage, 
and  discountenancing  the  existing  evil  and  nnivei-s^  system  of 
forcing  tillage  beyond  the  wants  of  the  people.  In  the  sixty-four 
villages  for  which  details  were  available  the  net  assessment  or 
reveuue  for  collection  during  the  twenty  years  ending  1845 
averaged  £6295  (Rs.  62,950)  that  is  an  avenge  acre  rate  of  1*.  3g<f. 
tlO/'j  titt.).  These  twenty  years  showed  a  decline  during  the  Hrst 
eight  (1826-1833)  and  an  improvement  during  the  last  twelve 
(1833- 1845).  The  average  during  tho  ten  years  ending  1845  was 
£7787  (Rs.  77,870)  or  an  acre  rate  of  1*.  4^ii  (10»  as.).  This  was 
a  period  of  improvement.     During  the  five  years  ending  1845  the 
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duced. 


Ici  1S4S  tha  gtaodmrd  memment  wo*  the /d«ti  nit  bcr^  or  iii^hmt  rate 
uiy  yew  of  Britiih  matiagemimt  befora  1S33-34.  Captain  Wingate,  554  of  20th 
^Smt.  184A,  Bgm.  Qor.  8eL  CUV.  74. 

<Ths  Surrey  dJagnm  wupropared  for  the  sixty-four  of  the  eighty-tix  DambaJvil- 
lagea,  which  reouuned  after  dddacting  the  twenty -ono  villagtA  of  the  Kalkeri  farm  and 
the  village  of  HarUpnr  whose  accouuta  were  ineoinplete.  The  twonty-one  viUagea  of 
the  Kalkeri  farm  wt-r«  held  by  BluinrAv  BaognLv  of  Mnndargi  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
Rs.  13,000.  Tbia  fanii  wu  on||[iuany  (granted  in  1833.  and  the  leaae  waa  renewed 
f  or  a  fnrther  penad  of  twelve  ye.-u-a  id  \MA.  The  accounts  of  these  fanned  viOagea 
were  for  iwtvcr&l  yearn  wanting,  and  in  other  rmpecta  CaptAin  Wingate  was  not 
preparM  togivc  thetn  full  credence.  'ITie  acrount*  of  the  ^-iniige  of  Harlipur  werw 
aIbo  wanting  for  twelve  yean  when  it  wu  held  in  aaranidm  by  the  latt)  Hari 
Oovind  Stdmte  Deahmukh.  Theaa  twenty-two  villa^  were  thurufore  excluded  from 
the  diagram.  AareganU  the  accoontaof  the  reniauiing  aixty-foor  villages,  which, 
with  two  exoeptioDJB,  wvn  complete  for  all  the  rcarik  of  uritiu  management,  Qiphun 
Wingate  (1845)  thoagbt  particularly  as  regarded  the  area  of  land  under  tillage  and  the 
grosa  aseeesment  thereon  that  their  correctneM  should  not  be  iiApUcitW  relied  on. 
Still  they  faniiehed  the  best  available  informaHnn  on  tlisae  mbjecta.  The  amount 
of  each  year's  rent  or  jamAbandi  set  ^)«rt  for  coUeotion  might  be  relied  on  aa  oorreot. 
Captain  Wingate,  Survey  Superintendent,  NH  of  ZOth  September  1845;  Bom.  Gov. 
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average  was  £8517  (R^.  85470)  or  an  acre  rate  of  \tt.  5}'!.  (Uf  iu.% 
lliis  peri<»d  was  nearly  stationary  but  proeperoos.^ 

Oa  the  whole  the  Brttuh  manii^ment  had  been  liberal,  and  tht 
assesameut  was  far  from  liea\*y.  The  population  and  the  wealth  of 
the  villages  bad  steadily  increased.  In  these  respects  Dambal  offeN 
ed  a  pleasing'  contrast  to  the  neighbouring  sub-divtsiou  of  Navalguu^ 
which  }iad  been  seriously  impoverished  by  the  levy  of  a  burtheuoaw 
aKHesMinent.  Other  circumstances  favoured  Dambal.  The  NizAni'l 
country-  bounded  it  for  upwards  of  6fty  miles  and  the  opproMiMi 
incident  to  the  niekrenting  system  over  the  border  had.  drawn  inM^ 
settlers  into  Dambal.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  po»>pIe  of  IM 
Nizam's  border  villages  to  have  bonsos  and  lands  in  British  vitla^ 
as  well  as  in  their  own  villages  in  order  to  remove  their  families  w 
cattle  from  the  Nizam's  terntory,  when  the  router's  exactions  pawrf 
the  limits  of  endurance.  These  movements  were  termed  pnnusUuttt 
or  out-settlements.     They  were  more  than  usually  numcroos  in  l^. 

With  such  neighbours  and   the  contrast  between  the  cumpleU 
freedom  of  trade  in   British  territory  and    the  restrictions  placed 
upon  trade  across  the  border,  it  was  not  surprising  that  British  rolo 
should  be  popular  in  Dambal.     The  people  were  well  disposed  ud 
were  generally  in  easy  circumstances.     A  large  proportion  of  tud- 
holders  were  independent  of  moneylenders  and  some  of  the  morr 
substantial  could  afford  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  year's  pi*odaceby 
them,  until  the  arrival  of  a  merchant  at  the  village  or  some  other 
contingency  enabled  them    to  dispose  of  it    to  advantage.     Tbctf 
remarks  were  not  of  universal  nor  even  of  very  general  applicstioa 
As  might  be  expected  in  a  sub-division    where  new  settlers  wet* 
numerous  and  which  was  yet  only  recovering  from  the  injuries receiTfd 
before  the  beginning  of  British  mauagement,  many,  perhaps  moH, 
Dambal  landholders  were  needy.     Notivith standing   the  favonraUe 
description  of  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  Captain  Wingate  ww 
of  opinion  that  the  survey  and  assessment  wore   as  neoessarr  in 
Dambal  as  in  other  less  pro8}>erous  sub-divisions.     Much  tif  the  Und 
under  tillage  was   held  on  leases  or  subject  to  other  abotemi'oc^ 
Those  leases  were  yearly  falling   in.      The  holders  were  unmlliDg 
to  continue  the  land  at  the  full  rates,  though  to  what  extent  the 
full  rates  required  to  be  modified,  there  were  no  means  of  asoertW"' 
ing.    The  area  of  land  held  by  each  landholder  was  equally  anwrt«» 
It  was  frequently  found  to  be  very  different  from  the  area  eutet^' 
in  the  village  books.     All  that  was  known  was,  that,  taken  wiUi  i'- 
existing  abatements,  the  assessment  as  a  whole  was  not  heavy.  Thfi^ 
was  no  guide  to  administer  its  details.    The  yearly  settlement  i^' 

'  The  lifltwU  are :  Fmm   ftWiit7fi,000  acrei  in  1825-26  Tillaob  it«wb1y  : 
al>outS2,000«cn«  io  1829-30,   anil   from  that  steadily  felt  to  Dearly  70,000  t 
I83'2-3.'1 :  after    this,  tillage  ateadily   and   rapidly   roaa  to  alMUt    122,000  uD 
1»37'38  ;aQd  fromthia  alowlv  declineil  to  al)out  106,000  acres  in  l»44-45.     Vm 
tri^htycard  ending  1831-32  the  Rental  varied  from  about  Ra. M.000 in  1837-1 
about  Ka.  42,000  in  1S30-3I  ;  from  about  Rs.  l.*?, 500  ia  1632-33  it  iteadily  iwetOiblMt 
Kb.  62,500  lu  1834-35,  and  after  a  fall  to  about  Ita.  52,500  in  I83&-36  anioioMk 
about  iU  77,000  in  1837-38  ;  from  about  R«.  06,000  in  1838-.1<)  ita]  owty  niM  to  abort 
Rs.  89,O0Oin  1844-45.     During  the  nine  years  eodtog  1634-36  Ruiunioivs  TariidfN*  ' 
about  RI.&3, 000  in    1820-30  to  about  Rs.  31,000  in  1833  34  ;  for  tbote&yoan  e^U 
1844-45  thoy  varied  ham  about  Rs.  63,000  iu  1637-38  U  about  Ri.  32,000  in  16444rj 
Piognm  in  Survey  Rep.  S54  of  20th  September  1845.     Bom,  Got.  »cI,  CUV 
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thcgencrallandmanagfementhatlboenwitlioutBystom.  Thoj dopnded 
on  ihe  varying  opinions  of  the  officers  in  cliar^o  of  the  sub-divisioD, 
a  fitftto  of  things  most  unfavourable  to  la^sting  prosperity.' 

According  to  the  1825  survey  the  total  area  of  the  eighty-six 
villages  was  343,189  acres  of  arable  land  and  15,088  of  anarable  land, 
while  tlie  1845  survey  showed  36^,857  acres  of  arable  and  50,228  of 
cmarablo.  Of  the  arable  area  238,179  acres  were  Gov<*rnraent  land 
and  the  rest  was  alienated.^  Of  the  eighty-six  Dambal  villages, 
sixty-four  were  divided  into  two  groups,  twentysix  northern  villages 
beyond  the  climate  influence  of  the  western  bills  and  thirty-eight 
villages  further  west  which  enjoyed  a  better  climate  owing  to  the 
nearness  of  the  hills  or  the  better  markets  of  Gadag  and  Betgeri. 
Of  the  remaining  twenty-two  villages,  Halikeri  and  Karl&pur  came 
iubo  the  first  group  and  twenty  others  into  the  second  group.  The 
highest  dry  crop  survey  acre  rates  proposed  were  for  the  first  group 
2*.  (Re.l)  and  for  the  second  group  2ti.  Hd.  (Rs.  1^).^  The  effect 
of  the  proposed  rates  on  the  sixty-four  villages  for  which  past 
revenue  figures  were  available  was,  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
a  redaction  of  between  £800  and  £900  (Re.  8000  and  Rs.  90UO)  or 
between  seven  and  eight  per  cent.  The  total  now  rental  on  the  entire 
arable  area  of  these  sixty-four  villages  was  £11,500  {Rs.  1,15,000), 
which  was  .£3000  (Rs.  30,000)  or  thirty-five  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  average  net  rental  of  the  Hve  years  ending  1845  and  £2000 
(Rs.  20,000)  or  twenty-one  per  cent  above  the  rental  of  1844,  the 
highest  ever  realised  under  British  management.  Under  the  new 
settlement  the  highest  rental  of  the  Govern  ment  lands  in  the  twenty- 
one  farmed  villages  amounted  to  about  £1400  (Rs.  14,000)  while 
the  rent  paid  by  the  farmer  every  year  was  £1200  {Ra.  12,000). 
Of  these  £400  (Rs.  4000)  wore  obtained  from  judl  or  quit-rent  on 
alienated  lands,  and  consequently  after  the  survey  settlement  all 
that  could  be  realized  beyond  £800  (Rs.  8000)  for  the  Government 
land  would  be  the  farmer's  profit.*  The  existing  garden  assess- 
ment varied  from  £1  16«.  (Bs.  18)  the  acre  downii^ras.    This  had 

*'  The  prMentnoDiinal  Msowmout  tiAS  been  so  inflnonced  by  the  ahntement  by  mcaiiH 
of  l«A«e«  and  uncert«inty  of  the  area  bel<l,  m  to  Koder  it  of  little  value  aa  &  itandard 
of  compmWD.*  Mr,  BUuw,  Rev.  Comr.  S.  D.  1734  of  3lBt  Oct.  1845  ;  Bom.  Gtev.  Sv\. 
CLIV.  80. 

"Capt.  WinmU*.  135  n(  lOth  Sept  I84fl  ;  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CI-IV.  96-97. 

'  Tbo  ratei  £ced  for  the  Navalf^nd  %'illagea  LKiplenng  on  Dambal  wera  Re.  I  the 
acre  for  Uie  boat  dry  crop  soil  in  the  northern  viUagea  and  Bi.  1)  in  the  southern 
villagBa.  Tha  plain  parts  of  Uaiubal,  both  in  reapeei  of  climate  and  markeU,  were 
much  on  an  equality  with  north  NaTal^nd.    Bom.  Oot.  Sel.  CLIV'.  81. 

''The  fann  was  originally  ^^mnted  in  1S33  at  which  period  thv  not  ruolal  of  the 
Govenunent  land  wu  £74U  (Ua.  7400).  By  an  ext«QaioQ  of  cultivation  the  aaino 
reiit«l  in  1S4I-45  incrciwicd  according  to  the  fJkrmei'a  aocoaiit8toXll30(B«.  11,300)  or 
fifty-thrue  iHir  cent  in  twelve  yoArt.  Tbis  waa  a  very  large  iocreaao;  but  in  the 
aame  period  ttia  vtllAgt^  of  the  9ub-di\iiion  under  Government  management  shoved  a 
•ttll  more  rapid  rate  of  improvement,  their  cultivation  having  increased  no  Imb  than 
•ixty'four  per  c«nt.  And  the  farmM  villages,  which  were  clote  to  the  tax-ridden 
MoghoUi  or  NiUbn's  country  and  to  the  B(-Uri  nuu-kets,  were  at  loaat  aa  well  placed  a> 
the  reft  of  Dambal.  Captam  W  ingate  wor  oppo«jo«l  to  the  farming  syatam  In  sorrcyed 
diatricta.  Regarding  the  preaeat  caac  he  remarked  (September  1845) :  'The  effect  of 
this  farm  haanoeii  to  enrich  an  iodivida&l  with  some  thouaanda  of  ntpoeii  a  year 
which  otherwise  would  have  paaaod  into  the  Qovenunoot  treasury/  Bom.  Gov.  9eL 
CLIV.  82. 
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been  so  higb  in  particular  instances  that  yearly  abatementa  wm 
required.  In  1845  the  not  assessment  on  221  acres  uf  ^rdeu  Uttd 
was  £145  (Ra.  HoU)  or  an  iiore  average  of  nearly  I+*.  (Rs.  7).  Ai 
nearly  all  the  garden  land  was  umler  tillage,  this  rate  seemed  t{>b« 
easily  payable,  titill  Captain  Wingato  thought  it  did  not  lam 
garden  tillage  so  marked  an  ndvantago  over  drycrop  tillage  u  to 
enoourago  the  sinking  of  wells  and  the  spread  of  gvdcns.  He  wo- 
pOBcd  to  adopt  for  Dambal  the  Ilubli  aurrey  garden  acre  rates  vbrk 
varied  from  lOn.  to  4«.  (Rs.  5-2)  and  averaged  8^.  31ti.  (Rs.4  qs.2\). 
From  the  limited  area  of  gartlcn  land  this  reduction  wonld  Iutt 
little  influenee  on  tho  Dambid  revenues,  while  they  would 
age  sinking  of  wells  for  which  Dambal  possessed  many  f..,  ,,i..  , 
The  existing  rico  land  rates  wero  e(jaally  high  with  the  gardiB 
rates.  Much  larger  abatements  amounting  to  nearly  ouo-lialf  wit 
required  to  admit  of  tho  land  being  cultivated.  'I'ho  Hubli  nor 
land  acre  rates  of  Cts.  to  3s.  (Rs,  3-1^)  were  proposed.  Under lluw 
proposed  rice  rates  it  was  estimate*!  that  the  existing  averse  H 
(Rs.  4^]  would  be  reduced  to  5^.  (Rs.  2|).  The  total  survey  rental 
on  the  whole  Government  arable  land  of  the  oighty-six  vilUp* 
amounted  to  £14000  (Rs.  1,40,000)  against  £9958  (Rs.99,580i  ik 
net  rental  of  the  tillage  area  of  1844-45  or  a  prospective  ■ 
of  £4042  (Rs.  40,420)  or  forty-one  per  cent.  Though  the  v 
this  increase  might  never  bo  realized.  Captain  Wingnte  had  iiitir 
doubt  that  an  addition  of  £2500  to  £3000  (Rs.  25,000-R8.:«),000) 
or  thirty  per  cent  over  the  highest  recorded  collection  would  l« 
permanently  secured.^  Tho  new  rental  absorbed  nil  direct  Icviw 
of  raw  produce  formerly  made  by  hereditary  officers.  In  184245 
the  total  value  of  these  levies  was  cstimnted  at  about  £160  (R-?.  )G*)0}. 
Govern (neut  sanctioned  the  proposed  rates,  and  the  plan  suggostrtl 
by  tho  Revonno  Commiasiouer  for  transferring  tho  mana^mout  (^ 
tho  twenty-one  farmed  villages  to  Government  officers  fur  the 
introduction  of  the  new  auscBsmcnt.- 

In  1846-47  tho  sun-ey  settlement  was  introduced  into  137  villages 
of  the  Bankdpur  sub-division  in  the  centre  of  the  district,"  Of  I*-'* 
Bankdpur  villages,  137  were  Government  and  eleven  were  aliennlfA 
Of  the  eleven  alienated  villages,  seven  paid  a  quit-rent  and  f  " — '^' 
held  rent-free.  Besides  these,  upwards  of  twenty  jd(fir  or  r 
villages  were  scattered  over  tho  sub-division,  nearly  all  ot  wlnci; 
belonged  to  the  small  principality  of  Savanur.  The  survey  sottW 
ment  was  introduced  into  137  Government  villages,  eigbty-'>np  f* 
which  were  under  the  mdmlatd&r  of  Shiggaon,  forty-eight  amiff 
the  mahilkari  of  Korajgi,  and  eight  under  the  first  knrkun  of  Kab* 
Bankd,pur  was  tho  most  central  sub-division  of  Dharwiir.  On  ^^ 
north,  a  strip  of  jfifjir  or  alienated  land  neparated  it  from  Nflvolj:^" 
and  Dambal,  on  tho  east  it  was  bounded  by  Rinebennor,  on  the  »o«v 


•  C^t.  Wingate,  Survey  Sunt  BM  of  OOth  Kept  IB«,  Bcwn.  Got.  Bel.  CLIV.lt 
»00V.  Letter  778  of  2lst  F.;bniary  I»4*>,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CUV.  91.»4. 
"C»nt    Wingate,    Sorvey  Sopennteniient,    146  of  29th  Smt.   1846  ;  Got.  W** 
£007  of  9rd  Dec.  1»47  ;  Bom.  Gov.  S«L  CLV. 
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by  Kod,  andoQ  the  west  by  HangiiJ.     It  was  of  very  irregular  shapo. 
The  western  half,  {armiaf^  thu  greater  part  of  the  Shiggaon  milmlat- 
ddr's  cliargOj  was  the  basiu  betweeu  the  Taras  bills  to  the  west  and 
the  Savanur  high  grounds  to  tho  oast.     This  was  drained  by  a 
large  ndla  or  stream  wbicb  fell  into  the  Varda  near  Dovgiri.     From 
Devgiri  the  eastern  half,  forming  the  Karajgi  mahalkari'a  charge, 
occupied  tho  valley  of  the  Varda  and  tho  high  grounds  on  either 
side  of  tho  Varda  valley  to  the  borders  of  the  Gatal  nuOull  or  petty 
division  of  Rfinobcnnur.      The  eight  Kalatt  villagos,  which  lapsed 
io  lt*42,*  and  one  or  two   inoi-c  were  scattered  over  the  jfigir  or 
alienated  territory  to  tho  north  of  tho  sub-divisiou.     Bankitpur  was 
goDorally  flat,  though  it  was  skirted  by  hills  or  rising  grounds  on 
nearly  every  side.     The  low  lands  wore  genei-ally  of  good  quality, 
except  near  the  hills,  where  was  much  poor  soil.     Tho  scenery  was 
tame,  but  from  the  greater  number  of  trees  was  much  more  pleasing 
than    the  bare  plains  of  Navatgund  and   Dambal.     The  climate  of 
Hankjipur  was  superior  to  that  of  Navalgond  and   Dambal  and  was 
much  like  that  of  the  mdmlatdar'a  division  of  Hubli.     Tho  groateet 
fall  of  rain  was  along  the  line  of  woatoT-n   hills  where  a  group  of 
seventeen  villages  wore  locally  known  as  viahnid  or  wet-land.     The 
belt  of  plain  next  to  tho  wet-land  or  ttiatn-fid  held  the  next  most 
favourable  position  in  respect  of  rain.     East  of  this  the  rainfall 
became  gradually  lighter  and  less  certain  as  there  were  no  hills 
high  enough  to  check  the  passing  clouds  of  the  south-west  monsoon. 
The  chief  products  were  jvdrL  and  cotton  from  the  black  soils  and 
jViirif  7uichni,  sdva,  and  oil  sood  from  the  red  soils.     The  ordinary 
husbandry  wius  good.     Manure  was    applied  to  all  the  land  under 
tillage,  and  considerable  care  and  skill  were  shown  in  gathering  and 
preparing  it.     For  black  soils  the  general  course   of  cropping  was 
an   alternation   of  Indian  millet   or  jvdri   with    cotton,    as  wheat, 
which   was  a    frequent  third   crop   in    Navalgund  and    Dambal, 
seldom  succeeded  in   BankApur.     The   cotton   crop   was  of  even 
more   importance  in   Baukapur  than  in  Navalgund  and   Dambal. 
lb   was  the  chief  export  of  tho  sub-divisiuu  and  provided,  the  cash 
retpiired  to  pay  the  assessment.     Besides  the  ordinary  dry  crops 
there  was  a  considerable  area  of  rice  and  garden  laud.     The  rice 
lands  amounted  to  about  1200  acres  almost  all  in  tho  wet  western 
villages.     The  better  soils  yielded  a  crop  after  the  rice  was  reaped, 
and  in  low  and  moist  sites  wore  well  suited  for  sugarcane.     Accord- 
ing to  the  former  survey  tho  garden  lands  were  somewhat  in  excess 
of  400  acres  and  were  very  valuable,  yielding  a  Government  revenne 
of  upwards  of  £G00  (Rs.  6000).    Their  chief  j>roducts  were  sugarcane, 
plantains,  bctol-leaf,  beteluuts,audcocoauuts.^     The  gardens  mostly 
lay  under  the  large  reservoirs  of  Shiggaou,  Il&vcri,  liatti-Mattur,  and 
Karajgi,  from  which  they  were  watered  by  canals.     When,  as  some- 
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'  Tbe  Tillage  of  Ingalgi  Up««(l  in  1S36  and  tho  eight  vilbgc*  oi  the  KaUs  group 
Upivd  in  L&42.  Bum.  (iov.  SeL  CLV.  71. 

^  Tho  gardens  nf  t!biAU»u°<  which  were  full  at  oocoa  naA  tNttdnut  palma,  wore 
deatroyedby  Tipu'ti  wilduiry  when  cncftmpod  ia  the  ndghbourbood  (17S6)  during 
Iho  aiogo  ofSavauur,     Bom,  Gov,  Sol  CLV.  S3, 
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times  happened  in  the  hot  season,  the  caaala  failed,  the  gnnlpn* 
wore  watered  from  wells  sank  in  the  wet  soil  btlow  the  rt 
Canals  from  the  mighty  datns  or  handhdrdf  built  by  the  scv * 
of  Anetpindi,  supplied  irrigation  to  many  miles  of  garden  Und.    the 
gradufli    silting  of  reaervoira  led  to  the  abaDdonment  of  garJCD 
tillage.     The  prospecte  of  the  cotton  trade  were  depressed  and  cbp 
nufactarcs  were  confined  to  the  weaying  of  coarse  cotton  and  wooUen 
fabrics.     Much  of  the  surplus  produce  found  its  way  to  the  imports^ 
market  of   Dunchi  in  the  Taras  potty  division  of  Hubli.     Ti 
exports  were  to  Kumta  in  North  Kanara  for  shipmCTit  to  L-  :; 
The  V^is  and  other  merchants  of  the  market  towns  of  Karaj^, 
HAveri.and  Kavanur,  werethechief  buyers  of  the  local  Jport.  Thruajk 
their  agents  the  Kiirota  merchants  also  created  a  great  demand  Jit 
cotton.     A  market  was  held  once  a  week  in  Karajgp,  Hivt.  '   "^ 
and  Dovgiri.     Karajgi  and  Uiiveri  carried  on  a  wbolesale  -<■  ■■■ 
gi'ain  and  coarse  sugar  or  ^ul.     The  mercbantaof  Homnabad  in  tiu 
jNizam'a  country  sent  agents  to  Hdvcri  to  buy  cardamoms,  clean  tk*iu, 
and  prepare  them  for  market.     About  300  gonis  or  bullock-loads  nf 
cardamoms, estimated  at  £7200  (Hs.  72,000),  were  yearly  bo  _^ '  ■ 
the  Homnabad  merchants  chiefly  from  Sirsi,  Bilgi,  and  Sidtl 
which  the  Ildveri  mercbanta  bought  about  £500  (Ra.  GOOO 
or  twenty  but  lock -loads.     Tho  Savanur  and  Van-Sigli  mm. 
the  Savanur  Nawtlb's  district  afforded  a  ready  market  to  the  Hatt- 
Mattnr  cultivators  for  the  sale  of  garden  produce. 

Since  the  former  survey,  the  account;^  had  been  kept  io  acW 
instead  of  in  mars.'  Tho  practice  of  entering  in  tho  accounts  the 
gross  rental  or  kamdl  of  the  land  under  tillage  began  in  ISS^l-W 
and  tho  full  kamdl  was  shown  in  1841-42.  The  BankApnr  sumy 
diagram  shows  that  during  the  nineteen  years  ending  164S-i6,  out 
of  tne  toUI  122,000  Government  arable  acres  in  128  villaees  of  Um 
Bub-division,  the  tillage  area  varied  fromabout  73,000  acres  m  1S34-55 
to  about  62,000  acres  in  1845-46.  During  the  twenty-six  yetH 
ending  1846-46,  the  net  rental  varied  from  abont  £9000  {Hs.  96,000) 
in  1821-22  to  about  £5000  (Rs.  56,000)  in  1832-33  and  avaaged 
£7700  (Rs.  77,000) .« 


<  The  Hbfr  varied  firmi    10  to  SO  acr««  (4-90  lnrr./ut).  WilRon's  OloBMry,  331. 

»  Tlie  deUils  »re  :  Tho  Tilla«i:  Ama  fell  from  nbont  63,000  acrt*  in  1827«  » 
alHiut  61 ,0n(]  acres  in  1  S21?..10  ;  from  l&IO-Sl  tb^«  was  a  gradual  iiict«a»e  till  in  18M-tf 
itamoiinwid  toiibout"3,000ftcre8;  in  ISS-'i-.tti  it  fell  to  al.mitm»,00Oa*!rB8  ;  theatxH" 
years  brought  a  litUv  mure  land  iiniler  tillage  tint  in   183^30  the  tiUace  %rv*  ijSi 
fell  to  about  63,000  acres.  lu  1839-40  it  njw  to  about  68,000  acres  and  theo  gndnQy 
declined  till  it  reached  52,490  acres  in  1S45-46.     From  about  Ra.  91,000  in  1820-31 IM 
Kkt  Rbntal  ro»e  to  about  Ra.  96.000  for  the  next  two  yean  ;  trvm  about  Kt,  T^J)"* 
in  1823-24  it  rose  to  abont  Ra.  86,000  in  lS24a5  and  again  fell  U,  about  Ua.  :«.«* 
in  1825  2» ;  from  nearly  Ra.  90.000  in  1826-27  it  steadily  Ml  to  ahnot  Ra.  6ti.l}«  » 
lK.l-j-:i:i.     It  rose  to  about  Rs.  SB,000  in  lS.t4  3o  iuid  again  foil  to  aUut  Rs,  Sl.QOOia 
1830-37  ;  from  about  Ra.  82,500  rn  1837  S8  it  fell  to  about  I{».  62.000  in  I8M^  »* 
row  to  about  R*.  86,000   in  1839  40;  from  this  it  slowly  fell  loalxmt  R*.  72.000  b 
]S4&-4f;.     From  about  Ra.  28.000  in  1834-35  Kehkuiioss  rose  to  about  Ra.  .53.000  u 
lfl3(>-37  ;  for  the  four  vean  ending  1840-41   thoy  varied  from  about  R«.  .Xi.OOO  m 
1888-30  t«  about  Rs.  13.000  in  IM9-40  ;  for  tho  five  years  ending  IW.'i.4fi  thev  itntA 
from  about  Ra.  68,000  in  1842-43  to  about  Ra.  45,000  in  184^46,      Duienin  inSaC 
vey  Rcpt.  146  of  2IHJi  S<'iit«robcr  IWtf,  Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  CLV. 
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Daring  the  whole  course  of  Bi-itisb  administration  Bank^pur  had 
boon  suffering  from  over-assessment.  In  spite  of  nearly  thirty  years 
of  peace  and  security,  the  abolition  of  transit  duties  and  taxes,  and 
the  improvomont  of  roads,  caltivntion  was  more  limited  in  1845-46 
than  at  any  former  period  of  British  mie.  The  average  dry  crop 
ftcro  rate  for  the  five  years  ending  1833-34  waa  about  Is.  9d.  (14  tw.) 
and  the  avei*af?o  drj-  crop  acre  rate  for  the  seven  years  ending  1845-46 
was  2«.  '6ld.  (Ke.l  as.  Sj).  The  average  garden  acre  rate  in  Haveri 
waa  £2  iSs.  (Rs.  29).  But  a  large  proportion  of  irrigated  land  waa 
clMsed  as  rico  ground  though  cultivated  with  the  usual  garden 
productBj  and  the  average  rate  of  assessment  for  this  was  only  14*. 
(Ita.  7).  This  reiiupod  the  general  average  rate  for  tho  whole  land 
watered  from  the  HAvori  reservoir  to  about  £1  9«.  (Rs.  14J).  At 
Shiggaon  tho  garden  rate  varied  from  £1  1*.  to  £4  {Rs.104-40)  ;  the 
nveragefor  lti4^i-45was£l  10J«.  (Ks.  15§).  Tho  general  average  rate 
for  the  whole  garden  land  of  the  survey  group  waa  £1  8».  7^d. 
(Rs.  14f^).  The  higlier  of  the  rates  could  be  paid  only  by  gardens 
cultivated  with  cocoa  and  hotel  palms  or  with  the  betel  creeper.  This 
took  long  to  come  to  bearing,  twolvo  years  for  the  cocoa'palm,  eight 
for  the  hotel- palm,  and  three  for  the  betel- vine.  The  highest  aero 
mlc  for  well  gardens  was  lO.*.  (Rs.  5).  The  rice  land  amounted  to 
about  1 200  acres  chiefly  in  the  first  class  villages  along  the  western 
border  of  the  sub-division  and  yielded  a  revenue  of  between  £400 
imd  loOO  (1{&  4000  and  5000).  Tho  acre  ueseesmenb  varied  from 
£\  (Rs.  10)  to  2s.  (Re.  1).  The  average  aero  rate  for  1844-45  was 
abont  Be.  Gd.  (Rs.  4^).  The  landholders  were  nut  all  poor.  Especi- 
ally in  the  m&mlatdiir's  villages  substantial  farmers  had  eight  to 
twenty  bnllocks  and  one  or  two  largo  crop-carts,  and  paid  yearly 
rentals  of  £10  to  £30  (Rs.  100-300).  To  landholders  of  this  class  tho 
existing  rates  were  not  oppressive,  as  their  means  enabled  them  to 
keep  their  lands  in  a  high  state  of  tillage  and  to  raise  crops  far 
superior  to  those  grown  by  the  ordinary  local  husbandmen.  At 
tho  same  time  the  body  of  the  landholders  were  poor  and  the  form 
stock  was  so  scanty  that  it  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one 
bullock  for  every  thirty  acres  of  tillage. 

The  proposals  for  a  fresh  assessment  were  to  have  fonr  classes  of 
villages  assessed  at  highest  dry  crop  acre  rates  var}'ing  from  Us.  6d. 
(Rs.l})  to  2s.  Gd.  (Rs-H).  The  first  class  was  to  comprise  fifteen 
rico  villages  lying  along  the  western  border  and  to  have  a  highest 
dry  crop  acre  mto  of  3*.  Gd.  (Rs,l|);  tho  second  class  was  to 
contain  fifty-five  villages,  lying  east  of  the  first  class  with  a  highest 
dry  crop  acre  rate  of  Zs.  (Rs.  1^);  the  third  class  of  tliirty-aix 
viUagee  still  further  cast  was  to  have  a  highest  dry  crop  acre  rate  of 
2/1.  9<i  (Rs.  1|) ;  and  the  fourth  or  the  most  easterly  class  of  thirty- 
one  villages  was  to  be  assessed  at  a  highest  drycrop  acre  rate  of 
2*.  Gd.  (Rs.  IJ).  Tho  rates  of  inferior  soils  wore  to  be  proportionally 
]owcre<l  according  to  their  relative  values  as  fixed  by  the  survey 
classification.  The  proposed  highest  acre  rate  for  pond  gardens  was 
£1  10k.  (Rs.  15)  and  for  well  gardens  10a  (Rs.  5).  The  proposed 
highest  rate  for  tho  best  rice-land  arlmitting  of  an  occasional 
bugarcouc  crop  was  lo«.  (Eva.  5)  falling  to  2^.  (Re.  1).     The  auction 
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sale  of  the  piKidnco  of  fruit  trees  waa  to  be  abolishod.  All  lories 
in  kind  by  tho  villAgo  headmen  and  accouutauts  and  bereditiiy 
officers,  styled  a^ja-vtira,  wero  to  bo  abisurbed  in  tho  new  assessiseBL 
The  survey  assessment  yielded  an  avei-age  drycrop  acre  rat©  o(  U 
74*^.  (13  ag.)  which  was  about  l\d,  (5  as.)  less  than  the  average  of 
tho  collections  of  the  seven  years  ending  1845-4^  and  \^d.  (La.) 
\(im  than  that  of  the  live  years  ending  1H33-34.  Tlie  e0oct  of  tfa; 
survey  settlement  on  the  revenue  from  gardens  was  to  reduce  it  bf 
one-third.  The  offeot  of  tho  settlement  on  the  entire  tillage  am 
was  to  reduce  tbe  average  acre  rate  from  3^.  Id.  {He.l  a*.  9^)  to  2i. 
Re.  1).     Tho  details  are : 

BanUpuT  Survey  SHtitmait,  tS4S-47. 
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The    proposed    settlement    was    sanctioned  by  Government  u 
December  1847.* 

In  1847-48  tho  survey  settlement  waa  introduced  into  the  W 
villages   of  old    RAnebennur    in    the  south-cast  of  tho  diatriu* 
KAnebonnur  was  bouuded  on  tho  north   by   Bank&pur,  ontheoM* 
by  the  Tungbhadra  river,  and  on   tho  south  and  west  by  the  sab- 
division  of  Kod.     Besides  the  Tungbhadra  river,  it  was  watered  on 
the  north    by  tho  Varda  and  on    the  south  by  tho   KumadTHii. 
Tbe   sub-division   included    142     villages,    twelve  of    which  vttu 
nliunuted.      Of   the   whole   number,  sixty-nine    Government   arJ 
six  aliuuatod  villages  were  under  the  mAralatdAr  of  Rflnc'K-nn«r. 
wnd  sixty-one  Government   and   six  alienated  villages  ur.i: 
mahalkari  of   Gutol.      The    general    aspect    of    this   gub-a^ 
which  waa  very    partially  cultivated  was  bare  and  sterile.    I'l* 
in^mlatdiir's   division    was     crossed    in  several  directions  by  If" 
burreu  ridges.     Tho  soil  varied  greatly  in  ditferont  parts.    Eic*"?* 
sttnio  laud  near  the  river,  and  an  upeu  level  tract  l^etwceu  tb*  luU* 
of  tho  Gntal  petty  division  and  the  town  of  Rduebcnnur,  tliecwintry 
to  the  east  of  tho  road  from  Dhtlrwitr  to  Harihar  was  hilly  or  wafing 
ground  of  which  a  small  portion  only  waa  fit  for  tillage.     The  rust, 
though  in  parts  rocky,  was  generally  covered  with  a  thin  coating  o^ 
earth  and  afforded  a  scanty  pastamge  for  cattlo  and  sheep.    'HiB 
sitil  iu  tho  Gutal  petty  division  waa  mostly  red,  and  the  waste  pute 
of  it  were  mostly  covered  with  low  brushwood.      Tho  climate  was 
nearly    uniform.       There    was    not    niin    enough    for    rice,    hot 
an    ample   supply   for  the  ordinary    drycrops.       Drought*  »ei» 


>  Gov.  Utter  6007  or  3r<l  Do«.  1847,  Bora.  Gov.  ScJ.  CLV,  IS5-  ISO. 
*  Cnpt  Winj;ato,  Sunxy  SupcrintiMidcnt,  15  of  26tb  Jan,  \StBiiiov.  LetLer  27T 
of  Jtitii  May  IS-lii :  Uom.  Uov.  Sd.  CLVl. 
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^Httoal-  Tho  ckio(  prodacts  belonged  to  the  mwigdri  or  early 
niarvest.  The  most  imfKirtant  crupa  were  jvdri  and  cotton ; 
and  chillies  were  raised  in  a  few  villages  bordering  on  Kdd.  The 
watered  loiida  were  of  some  extent^  tho  most  important  boin^ 
garden  grounds  under  the  lakes  of  Kdnebcnnur,  Gutal,  and  ilonatti. 
'i'heae  reservoirs  were  611ed  with  mud  and  tho  supply  of  wat«r 
billed  in  the  hot  season.  Tbo  wells  that  wore  then  used  had  rai-ely 
springs  and  were  capable  of  supplying  water  only  for  a  liinited 
period.  The  garden  products  were  cocoanuts,  betelnnts,  betel  leaves, 
and  sugarcane.      Two    years'    rotation    was    gencmlly    practised. 

[  Rich  land  was  manured  every  fourth  ur  fifth,  and  sloping  or  poor  laud 
every  second  or  third  year.  Byddgi  was  the  most  important  market 
town.  R4iiebonnur,  flulgeri,  Bisarhalli,  Airaui,  Kadannundalgi, 
Kdrdgi,  Reti,  and  Agri  were  aTuoug  tho  others.  The  chief 
mannfarjturcs  were  cotton  s  Luffs  such  as  rumdls,  tihotars^  and  fnidis, 
and  woollen  bittukets.  About  400  looms  were  worked  iu  Rduebenmir, 
250  in  Byadgi,  140  in  Hulgcri,  7i  in  Airani,  and  69  in  Bit^rhalli. 
Silks  were  made  in  Rinebennur  from  raw  silk  brought  from  Maisur. 
'J'hey  wore  chiefly  for  homo  use,  but  wore  also  sent  to  Maisur  and 
K^nnra.  Tho  trade  of  the  petty  division  centred  in  R^nebennur  and 
Byildgi  and  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  merchants  of  these  towns 
who  carried  on  a  cousidorable  exchange  trade  between'  BeUri  and 
K&isnroQ  the  one  side  and  K&nara  on  the  other,  llie  yearly  value 
of  tho  Rdnebenaur  trade  was  estimated  at  £20,000  (Ra.  2,00,000) 
and  that  of  ByAdgi  at  £9000  (Rs.  90,000).  The  leading  imports 
were  boteInut,Ja(7ri',  and  sugar  from  Anavatti,  Sor£I,and  ShikArpnr 
in  Maisur,  and  from  the  Kod  and  UAngitl  sub-diviaions ;  rice  from 
(Jhikkerur  and  Uannsbhavi  iu  Kod,and  from  the  Nagarsuh-division  of 
Maisur;  iudigo  from  Rulilri ;  cocoanuts  and  tobacco  from  Davaiigeri, 
and  salt  from  Kumta  and  Dhundshi.  Mild  intermittent  fevers 
prevailed  at  tho  begimiing  of  the  rains  and  during  the  cold  weather; 
miiuoaworm  was  less  common  than  in  other  parts  of  Dh&rwdr. 
The  landholders  wore  a  well  disposed  intelligent  and  iudustnoua 
class.  They  were  not  wanting  in  enterpnsebut  their  euterprise  had 
been  chocked  by  tho  want  of  any  permanent  interest  in  tho  land. 

The  diagram  for  129  G^overumeut  vlllagea  shows  that,  during  the 
twenty-one  years  ending  184-6-47,  of  a  total  of  about  190,000  arable 
acres,  the  tillage  area  varied  from  nearly  75,000  acres  in  1835-30 
and  1836-37  to  about  40,000  acres  in  1845-46.  During  the 
nine  years  ending  182S-29  the  rental  varied  from  about  £9600 
(lis.  96,000)  in  1821-22  to  about  £8300  (118.83,000)  in  1823-24 
and  averaged  about  £9100  (Rs.  91,000).  During  the  ton  years  ending 
1838-39  it  varied  from  about  £8300  (Us.  83,000)  in  1834-35  to 
about  £3900  (Rs.  39,000)  in  the  two  years  ending  1832-33,  and 
averaged  about  £6400  (Rs.  64,000).  During  the  eight  years  ending 
1846-47  it  varied  from  ncnrly  £9000  (lis.  90,000)  in  the  three  years 
ending  1841-42  to  about  £6400  (Rs.  64,000)  in  1845-46,  and 
averaged  nearly  £8000  (Rs.  80,000).' 
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1  ThedAUnsani:  From  about  ff7,000acna  in  1826-27  Tillage  rose  to  ftboat  69,000 

cren  b  1827-2S  and  steadily  ffll  to  aboat  62,000  acres  m  1820-30  ;  from  about  64,000 

«B  in  1830^1  it  fell  to  about  58,000  aorei  la  1831-32:  from  this  It  rose  to  about 
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The    rovenao    history  of  the  Rdnebonaar    sab-diTision  may  be 
(Itrided  into  three  periods.     The  iirst    embraces   the    nino  yean 
cadiuj?  1828-29    when    tillage    aud    collections  remained    nearijr 
stationary  aud  the  average  acre  rate  was  high,  2s.  S^rf .  (Re.  1  as.  5  \); 
the  second  period^  the  ten  yeara   ending  1838-39,  was  morkeil  or 
a  slight  advance  in  tillage  and  great  Hactuations  in  reTenno,  vilfa 
an  average  acre  rate  of  1«.  10i(/,  (15  as.).     The  third  period,  tlie 
eight  years  ending  1846-4'7,  showed  a  steady  decline  m  tillagp  and 
revenue.  The  average  acre  rate  waa  2fl.  8|f/.  (Re.  1  as.  5^).  T' 
and  steady  average  of  collections  in  the  nine  years  ending  1        . 
were  due  partly  to  the  eHtabliahment  of  peace  and  contideuco  aiut 
partly  to  an  arrangement  which  acted  as  an  indirect  tax  on  holdcn 
of  alienated  lands  by  aUowiu^  no   one  to  till  thera  who  did  not  holil 
some  fully  assessed  land.     The  Hnctuations  of  the  revenue  ami  tha 
advance  in  tillage  during  the  ton  years  ending  1838-39  were  dut^lo 
bad  seaaouSj  liberal  remissiouB,  aud  efforts  to  prop  up   an  excesfliTd 
aasessment  by  grants  of  arable  waste  on  favourable   terms.    Tli« 
decline  in  the  eight  years  ending  1346  was  due  to  the  giviugop 
of  the  kaid  or  lease  system  and  to  stricter  management.     Thesli^ 
advance  in  tillage  and  collections  in  1846-47  was  due  to  landholden 
taking  6elds  in  anticipation  of  the  lower  survey  rates.     The  removal 
of  the  old  Manitha  restriction  on  any  one  tilling  idienated  laud  vbo 
did  not  hold  highly    assessed   government  land,  had  helped  thd 
holders  of  alienated  lands  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  rev(«Doc 
At  the  same  time  it  had  been  of  some  nae  in  lightening  the  prelum 
of  the  very  high  rates  on  Government  land.*      Except  in  »  f*" 
villages  the  people,  though  poorer  than  in  neighbouring  sub-divisioos 
were  not  depressed. 

For  thesnrveysettlement.the  villages  were  arranged  into twocUssw 
with  dry-crop  acre  rates  varying  from  2s,  9rf.  to  3cf.  (R8.1f -Siu.)- 


74,000  acroB  in  1834-3.^  and  continued  ftbouttho  same  during  tlie  next  thne  yam) 
aud  tlien  almost  st«Adi]y  fell  to  alHiut  4(i,000  acre«  in  I34.S-46  ;  in  XMH-i"  it  n*^ 
about  3000  acres.  Prom  about  Rb.  91,000  in  I8-J0-2I  the  Niet  Kk!<tai.  roM  totbOH 
K*.  06,000  for  Uie  next  two  yeare :  from  alwut  Ks.  83,000  in  t823-'J4  it  roke  to  itat 
Rs.  93,000  in  the  two  yoarB  ending  l827-'i8;  from  this  it  rapidly  fell  tit  ilMlt 
Rs.  30,000  in  the  two  years  ending  1832-33;  after  rieing  to  anoot  Ks.  83,000b 
1834-35  it  stwidily  ff^ll  to  R*.  55.000  in  I83fl-37  ;  from  about  Ra.  78.000  ia  Itfl* 
it  fell  to  Its.  70,000  in  1838-39 ;  during  thf  next  three  yuan  it  ii-as  nearly  Ba.  ffMMl 
and  from  thifiBtMdllyfeIltoaboutBii.t(4.000  in  1849-46.  In  1846-47  it  rtiM  byiM 
Rji.  6000.  During  the  nine  years  ending  1828-39  RnttSHioxn  varied  from  tlooA 
\U.  16,000  in  1823-24  to  about  Ka.  3000  in  1821  22;  dimng  the  ux  yean  eadni 
1834-3:)  thoy  varied  from  about  Ra.  32,000  in  1 833-34  to  about  Ha.  20,000  in  ISMl  I 
during  tlio  six  years  ending  1840-41  tbey  varied  from  al>uut  Ra.  56,000  in  183(13?  tt 
about  Rs.  18,000  in  1840-41  ;  daring  the  six  v<?ai-H  tmting  1846-47  they  varied  (na 
about  Ra.  4{>,000in  1841-42  toaboutRs.30,OaOtn  )8464t.  Diagram  in  Snrrey  Sitfi 
15  of  26th  Jfto.  1818,  liom.  Gor.  Sel.  CLVL 

1  Among  tbo  most  striking  enaea  of  over-AUeasmcnt  were  the  neiahboniiag 
tagi>8of  Mehdur  ami  Gudgnr  in  the  Outal  petty  division.  Tkking  the  aronf 
the  ten  years  ending  1830  the  yearly  revenue  of  Mcfadur  waa  about  Ra.  1300 
the  ten  years  ending  1840  tbe  a.vfinm«  wan  R«,  600 :  and  in  1845-46  the  total  rei  - 
was  lis.  154.  The  average  of  Cutlgur  for  the  ten  yeare  undiug  1830  was  R«.  850,  iw 
for  the  ten  years  ending  1840,  Rs.  500  :  the  total  revenue  for  1845-46  wasRa.  1W> 
The  lands  of  both  villages  were  nearly  waat«  in  184647.  There  were  not  mon  tk« 
four  or  five  Government  landholders  and  these  held  their  lands  on  favourable  ttfH^ 
Ruins  of  houses  in  1846-47  ahoM'cd  that  people  had  been  drivon  away.  The  tab* 
in  these  viUwes  were  not  higher  than  in  other  villages,  only  the  people  h*d  no  cUtf 
reeourccs  to  help  thorn.    Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLVI,  88. 
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The  Grst  class  oontained  forty-foar  Tillagee  in  the  south-west  which 
was  assessed  at  dry  crop  acre  rates  raryiiiR'  from  20.  9c^.  to  Zd. 
(Rb.1^  -  2  flj*.)  The  second  class  coDtoined  the  remaining  eighty-six 
villages  and  was  assessed  at  dry  crop  acre  rates  varying  horn  28. 
Cd.  to  Sd.  (Re.  U  -  2  ae.).  The  highest  garden  acre-rates  were  £1 
10«.  (Rs.  15)  in  the  case  of  pond-gardens,  and  10<.  (Ra.  5)  in  the 
case  of  well  gardens.  The  highest  rice  acre  rate  w&a  10s,  (Rs,  6) ; 
all  acre  rates  beyond  4a.  (Ks.  2)  were  conGned  to  soils  capable  of 
yielding  the  superior  products,  sugarcane  and  vegetables,  in  addition 
to  rice.  These  sarvey  rates  included  the  levies  hitherto  made  by 
the  landholders  for  the  village  officers.  In  the  case  of  quit-rent 
land,  whenever  the  qnit-reat  exceeded  the  survey  assessment  of  the 
whole  land  whether  paying  quit-rent  or  rent-free,  the  excess  was  cut 
off,  and  the  survey  assessment  of  the  whole  land  was  levied  in  lieu  of 
thequit-rent.  Theimtnediateeffectof  the  survey  settlement,  compared 
with  the  1846-47  net  rental,  was  a  fall  from  about  £7000  to  £6000 
(Rs.  70,000 -Rs,  50,000]  or  twenty- nine  per  cent.  If  all  the  arable 
area  was  brought  under  tillage,  the  survey  assessment  showed  an 
increase  of  fiftynine  per  cent  over  the  average  collections  of  tho 
twenty-seven  years  ending  1846-47.    The  details*  are : 

Bdnrhemur  Sttrvty  S^tlement,  J847-48. 
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In  1847-48  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  161 
Government  villages  of  Bengal  in  the  south-west  of  the  district.' 
H^ngal  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Taras  petty  division  of  Hubli 
and  by  Bauknpur,  ou  the  east  by  Bankapur  and  Kod,  on  the  south 
by  Maiaur,  and  on  tho  west  by  K^nara.  Of  its  193  villages,  thirty- 
two  were  alienated  of  which  tkirty  paid  a  quit-rent.  Of  the  whole 
jiumber  103  Crovernment  and  thirtv-one  alienated  villages  were  under 
~  e  m&mlatd^r  of  HiUigal,  and  fifty-eight  Gorernment  villages  and 
one  alienated  village  were  under  the  mahdlkari  of  Adur.  Nearly  the 
whole  m&mlatdar's  division  was  broken  by  low  almost  detached  hills. 
TTo  tho  west  and  south  the  hills  were  covered  with  thick  forest,  and 
to  the  north  and  east  some  were  bushy  and  others  were  rocky. 
Through  its  greatest  length  Bengal  was  crossed  by  the  rivers 
Varda  and  Dharma.  The  bed  of  the  Varda  was  too  deep  to  be 
used  in  irrigation.  The  Bharms  was  dammed  in  two  places.  The 
upper  dam  was  thrown  across  tho  stream  at  tho  village  of  Mantgi 
where  the  Dharma  entered  H^ingal  from  the  west.  The  canal  from 
the  Mantgi  lake  was  carried  through  the  lands  of  seven  villagea 
Sevalli,  Herur,  GovrApur,  Oigihalli,  Sirm&pur,  Doleshvar,  and 
Snrleshvar,  a  distance  of  nearly  twelve  miles.    At  Surleshvar  it 

'  Bom.  Gov.  S©1.  CLVI.  95. 

■Capt.  Wiiiffatc,  SurvoT  Superintendent,   15  of  26th  JAnuarv  1848:  Gov,  tetter 
•2773  nf  16tli  KUy  1848 ;  Bom.  tiov.  ScL  CLVI. 
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The    reroDBB   hisbof^  of  tbo  Rfaphmnar    sab*diviaon  nay  j 
dirided  into  three  penodfl.     1^  first    embrmoes    iha    nine 
endhig  ']82d-29    when    tillage    and    coUecUoas    rsmained 
stetmnryaad  the  avenge  acre  rate  was  high,  2«.  8|<l.  (Be.  1  a*.  5^ 
the  aeoond  period.,  the  ten  yean  ending  l83S-^,  -kbi 
a  alight  advance  in  tQlage  and  great  flactuations  in  rereoot,  i 
an  nrexage  acre  rate  of  U.  10|dL  (13  (u.).     The  third  period, 
eight  yean  ending  1846-47,  ahoved  a  steady  decline  in  tillage  i 
reTe&n&  TbeaTengeaoreratowasS*.  8i^.(Re.l  a#.  S/,).  Tfaeti^ 
and  ateady  avaage  of  ooUeotiotts  in  the  uiae  years  ending  192&-9  | 
were  doe  partly  to  the  establishment  of  peace  and   confideooe  mI  i 
partly  to  an  arrangement  which  acted  as  an  indirect  tax  on  bolda  l 
of  alienatpd  landa  by  allowing  no  one  to  till  them  who  did  dm  hoU  I 
Bome  foIlT  ■mnnnnil  land.     Tho  fladoatioas  uf  the  revenue  and  I 
advance  in  tOlage  during  the  ten  jears  ending  1838-39  were  dna 
bad  aeaaons,  liberal  remifisionB,  and  efforts  to  prop  op   an  < 
aeaeasm^it  by  grants  of  amble  waste  on  favourable   terms. 
decline  in  the  eight  years  ending  1346  was  dne  to  the  giniigl 
of  the  katd  or  lease  system  and  to  sticter  manage  meat, 
advance  in  tillage  and  collections  in  1846-47  was  due  to  Ian 
taking  fields  in  anticipation  of  the  lower  survey  rateo.     The  i 
of  the  old  Blaritha  restriction  on  any  one  tilling  alienated  land  < 
did  not  hold  highly    assessed   government   laud,  had   helped 
holders  of  alienated  lands  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  rove 
At  the  same  time  it  had  been  of  some  nse  in  lightening  the  pr 
of  the  very  high  rates  on  Government  land.^      Except  in 
villages  tho  people,  thongb  poorer  than  in  neighbouring  sub-di^ 
were  not  depressed. 

Forthesurvey  settlement,  the  villages  were  arranged  intotwoc 
with  dry-crop  acre  rates  varying  from  2$.  9 J,  to  3d,  (Rs.lJ  ''li 


74,000  hcnm  in  1834-35  ud  oootiiraed  kboot  the  mmt  doriog  tlio  next  three  i 
and  tben  klnioat  steadily  fell  to  aboot  4fi,000  acre*  in  lS4fi-46  ;  in  l&#0-47  it  r 
about  3n»  ftcm.  From  about  R«.  91,000  in  1»20<21  the  Xn  Rextal  mm  to  i 
Ba,  96,000  for  the  next  two  ytan ;  fnun  about  Ra.  8.1,000  in  1623-24  it  km*  ts  i 
Ra.  93,000  in  the  two  yvkn  ending  1827-28;  from  thi«  it  npidly  fell  to  I 
Ra.  39.000  in  the  two  y«an  endiiig  183^-33;  after  riiiog  to  ah-^i^r  >;.  " 
1834^35  it  stMulUy  fell  to  Ka.  55,000  En  1836-37 ;  from  aboot  Ra 
it  fell  to  Rm.  70,000  in  1838-39 ;  donng  the  next  three  yc«n  It  waa  l  , 
and  from  thiiateadilv  fell  to.aboQt  Re.  64,000  in  1845-46.  in  164ti  : 
Ra.  8000.  Daring  the  nine'  yean  emling  1828-29  RudiwiONa  << 
Ra.  1(),000  in  1823-24  to  about  Ra.  3000  in  1821-S2:  dunng  tbo 
1834-3S  they  v.ined  from  about  Ra.  82.000  in  1833^  U>  about  Ka.  L 
doring  the  aix  yean  ending  1840-41  they  varied  fro?"  -*■>"*  ?1*  5*^  • 
about  Ra.  18,000  tn  1840-41  ;  daring  the  aix  yewi  i 
about  Ra.  40.000  iu  lUl-43  to  about  Rs.  30,0001b  1- 
16  oE  iKth  Jan.  1848,  Bom.  Gov.  ScJ.  CLVL  ^ 

1  Among  the   moat  itriking  cane*  of  ovar^oiki 
logcs  of  M«hdur  nud   Gadgur  in  the  riu^:'       '' 
the  ten  years  ending   1 83U  the  yceirly   f  ■ 
the  ten  years  ending  1840  the  avorat^  wiu  , 
was  Rk.  l.Vl.    The  average  ni  liiidgiir  for  f 
for  the  ten   yttars   anding  1840,  Rs.  GOO  ; 
Tho  landa  of  both  Tillages  were  nearlT 
four  or  fire  Govenunent  landtiolde 
Rttins  U  bonsea  in  1846-47  «ho« 
in  thoM  villagea  were  not  bighe^ 
Kworoea  to  help  them.    Bom.  i 
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(divided  into  two  bmnches.     One  brancli  passed  sonth-east  tbrocgb 
tJip  lands  of  Gigliknp,  Alnr,  Hnvasgi,  and  the  alienated  village  rf 
Mulxunii,  ftnd  emptied  itself   into  the  Varda.     The  other  brwick 
passed  norlb-eaat  through  Akivalli  and  Arleshvar,  and,  after  poaoiu 
two  rillttppg  of  the  Adur  petty  division,  again  entered,  U&ngaliiw 
emptied  itself  into  the  present  (1846)  bed.     The  second  dam  »« 
near  the  village  of  Kenchi  Ncglnr  about  twelve  miles  below  Maol^ 
This  dam  turned  the  river  wat-or  into  acauiil,  which, after  nmninfriiun 
than  five  miles,  emptied  intflthp  Naregftl  lake.    Besides  auppi; 
Karegal  lake  which  overflowed  every  year  and  watered  the  n 
of  Vardi,this  canal  also  watered  the  rice  lands  of  Nellibid.    I'romlbe 
main  canal  minor  ones  branched  in  ever)'  direction,  fed  the  poniis  of 
villages  through  whose  lands  they  passed  and,  in  times  of  feilnn 
or  of    cessation    of   rain,  watered  rice   Belds  and  ganlons.     Thtf 
prevailing  soil  was  a  light  brown  whose  surface  was  rarely  broken  ia 
the  hot  season  except  in  wastes  which  the  raius  had  carved  intti 
fissures  nnd  hollows.     In  the  m&mlatd&r's  division  the  soil  was  llgbl 
and  the  climate  moist.     The  greatest  fall  of  rain  was  along  thr 
border  villages  to  the  west,  where  wsa  a  large  area  of  unclearpii 
land.     The  watered  crope  were  the  only  crops  of  importance.    Mort 
of  the  mah^lkari's  division  was  a  level  plain  of  black  soil    The 
climate   was    mnch  drier    than  in  the  mamlatd&r's    division  an4 
was  well  suited  for  dry  crops.     As  it  lay  so  near  the  Sahyidn^ 
the  supply  of  rain  in  Hiingal  was  generally  certain  and  regubr. 
For  their  full  supply  of  water  the  rice  lands  depended  on  ponila. 
The  garden  products  were  plantains,  betel  nnd  cocoa  palms,  and  uw 
betel-vine.     In  plain  black  soil  villages  the  early,  called  mungnrioe 
A'/iari/,  harvest  included  t/e/ifi  Sesamnra,  7nhhi  Phnseolus  muiigo,;«* 
Sorghum  vulgare,  dhod   ialtx  uavani  I'uuicum  italicuin,  wuliyi**** 
Paniciim  miliare,  rdgi    Kleasine  corocana,  togari  Cnjanns  indirW. 
ntataki   Phaseolus    aconiiifolius,  hcftani  Phaaeolns    radiatns,  amn 
Dolichos   lablab,  and  hurll  Dolichos  biflorus.    The  Aiii^firt  or  Ifttt 
harvest  included  «iafu  Joh,  godi  wheat,  kadli  gram,    hatii  cotM*> 
hutvmhi     safflower,     a^tdi^     castor    seed,     ynralu    an    oil   pw"^' 
karra    save  Panicnm  anfliacum,    n<ivam     Panicum    italicom,   «w 
<tg<uh{  also  au  oil  plant.     In  the  malnt'td  or  wet  villages  the  tt^f 
harvest    included    hkatta    rice,    rdgi,   and   mutigi  adre  F^oio'J' 
miliare.     The  hingdri  or  late  harvest  included  andla  or  castor  bb*"/ 
hesartt  Phaseolus  radiatus,  iiddu  Phaseolus  mnngo,    it^^ki  m  * 
plant,  Qvari  Dolichos  lablab,  and  kadli  gram.i 

1  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLVl.  150- 153.    The  entimftto  cf  tho  unoimt  Mad  valw  rf  **• 

produce  is  ;  mnffol  Cn}pi,ISU. 
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The  chief  market  towns  in  the  mamlatdar's  division  were  U&ngal, 
"Bonmnballi,  Alur,  and  Mubarajpeth^  and  in  the  mahdlkari'a  charge 
Adur  and  Naregal  The  manufactures  were  confined  bo  the  weaving 
of  a  few  coarse  cotton  and  wooLleu  stuffs  for  local  use.  The  iniportd 
werOj^t'dri,  wheat,  gram>  kusumbi,  and  agaehi  oil  fi'om  the  north; 
cloths  from  Hubh  and  Belari;  saltj  dried  and  fresh  cocoanats, 
betelunt'S,  dried  and  fresh  dates,  pepper,  cardamoms,  and  plantains 
from  Kuinta.  The  exports  wore  rice,  jvdri,  and  raw  sugar  to 
Navnigund,  Diimbal,  Narguud^  Uuhli,  and  Bad^oii.  A  little  raw 
C4iLti>u  alsu  wuut  from  iho  plain  villnges  of  the  mab&lkan's  division. 
The  products  of  the  dry  crop  tillage  commanded  equally  good  prices 
with  those  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  BankApur  to  the  north. 
The  prices  of  the  products  of  watered  laud  were  considerably  lower, 
as  the  produce  was  greatly  beyond  the  local  demand  and  nearly 
all  the  surplus  passed  north.  As  rice  and  raw  sugar  were  the  chief 
exports,  and  their  prices  ruled  lower  in  JiAngal  thnn  in  Bankapur 
ana  still  more  than  in  Hubli,  rice  and  garden  soils  were  at  a  disad- 
rantage. 

The  diagram  for  the  160  Hangal  villages  shows  that,  during  tbo 
twenty-one  years  eudiug  1840-47,  of  a  total  of  about  92,000 
Government  arable  acres,  the  tillage  area  varied  from  about  44,000 
acres  in  1834-35  and  1837-38  to  about  32,000  acres  in  1846-47. 
During  the  five  years  ending  1824-25  the  net  rental  varied  from 
about  £8900  (Us.  8D,000)  in  1822-23  to  about  £7200  (Rs.  72,000) 
in  1823-24  and  averaged  about  £8200  (Bs.  82,000).  During  the 
twenty-two  years  ending  184tJ-47  it  varied  from  about  £7800 
(Rs.  73,000)  in  1842-43  to  about  £4100  (Us.  41,000)  in  1836-37 
and  averaged  about  £6200  (Rs.  62,00OJ.'  From  1826-27,  the  first 
year  in  which  the  tillage  area  was  entered  in  acres,  to  1837-38, 
that  is  for  twelve  years  tillage  had  slowly  spread  and  again 
from  1837-38  to  1846-47  it  had  slowly  shrunk.  The  change  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  stoppage  of  the  practice  of  granting  waste  on 
gpeoially  eafly  terms.  For  1846-47  the  collections  on  account  of 
drycrop  land  were  £1945  (lis.  19,450)  and  those  on  watered  land 
£374  2  (Ra.  37,420).  Of  the  latter  sum  £2994  (lis.  29,940)  wero 
obtained  from  the  rice  and  £748  (Bs.  7480)  from  the  garden 
cultivation.     The  assessment   was   unequal  rather  than  excessive. 
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'  The  details  aix' ;  Fmm  nwirly  36,000 acres  ui  the  two  yean  ending  18?7-28  TlLLAse 
rose  to  about  37.fiOOaore(s  ill  lt!^-2!>,uid&iter  fiiliog  to  Rboul»5,000acr«s  id  lt>29-SU 
•gain  raw  to  abont  37.600  in  1$30-31  ;  trom  about  34i,OeO  acm  in  1831-32  it  steadily 
rose  to  about  44,000  acrea  in  1834-35 ;  iluring  the  six  years  endinR  1B40-41  it  vftnetl 
from  about  44,000  acres  in  1837-38  to  abont  42,000  acres  in  1835-36  ;  ud  from  about 
43,000  aoroe  in  1H4I-42  it  uteadily  fell  to  aboot  32,000  in  1846-47.  Krom  about 
Hs.  82.000  in  1820-i!l  the  Nkt  Restal  BtcadUy  roseto  about  R*.  80,000m  182^.23,  and. 
»ft«r  a  fall  to  about  Rb.  72,(100  in  1823-24.  uaiu  rose  to  about  Ra.  77,000  in  1824-20  ; 
from  about  Ra.  62, MX)  in  IH2fi-26  it  steadily  roao  to  about  Rb.  SM.OOO  in  1828-29 
and  stuulil^  Ml  Ui  about  lU  47.500  in  1831  -32  ;  aft«r  steadily  rising  to  about  Us.  7 1 ,000 
ID  1834-35  It  again  fell  to  aliout  Ra.  41.000  in  1836-37  :  from  tbis  it  staodily  roM  tu 
•bout  Bs.  73,000  in  1842-43  and  Tell  to  about  Bs,  S7.000  in  1846-47.  During  the  t«n 
nars  ending  1832:13  RKMisstOXS  varied  from  about  Rs. 21,000 in  1831-32  to  about 
Bs.  5000  in  1828-29;  during  tbe  three  years  ending  l&V>-3€,  they  were  abuut 
Rb.  IC.OOO  ;  during  the  five  years  endiiu  1810-11  they  varied  from  abont  Es.  37,000 
in  1836..-J7  to  about  lU.  10,000  in  1840-41 ;  during  the  aix  vc»ni  cudina  1846-47  they 
van«dfr.)in  about  Re- 48,000  in  1841-42  to  about  Rj.  31,000  in  1846-47.  Diagram  m 
Suney  Rei>ort  15  ol  26th  January  IMS,  Bom.  IJov.  Sel,  CL\1. 
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Tbe  average  drycrop  acre  rate  varied  from  78.  1  Jcf.  (Ra.  3  oa  9)  to 
\ld.  (U  «»■);  and  that  of  rice  land  from  £1  7a.  IJd  (Ra.  13 
to  \8.  9|(i.  (14  T7  a«)-  The  average  garden  acre  rate  wafl£l 
lOid.  (Rfl.  18  as.  15).  As  regarded  tbe  cost  and  profit  of  rice  asj 
sugarcane  tillage  in  a  malndd  or  wet  village,  the  esticu&lea' 
showed,  in  tbe  CA&e  of  three  acres  of  rice  and  one  and  sbalf  acxt$ 
of  sagarcane,  a  rental  of  £2  5s.  (Bs.  22^)  for  4^  acres  at  Rs.  Su 
acre ;  a  cost  of  tillage  amounting  to  £7  S».  (Rs.  71  i)  ;  and  a  crsp 
return  worth  £16  4s.  (Rs.  162) ;  that  is,  a  balance  of  £ti  16s.  (R& 
With  respect  to  ootfcon  and  jrdri  tillage  in  plain  villages, 
estimates  sbowoc],  iu  the  case  of  seven  acrea  of  jvuri  and  six  acrat 
of  cotton,  a  rental  of  £1  158.  9d.  (Rs.  17j^)  for  thirteen  acres  at  2f. 
9d.  (Ra.  if)  the  acn? ;  a  cost  of  tillage  amounting  to  Is.  (8  a*.);  sad 
a  crop  return  worth  £6  lis.  &d.  (Bs.  66]) ;  that  is  a  balaocefl^ 
£5  0«.  9d.(Rs.50|)-. 

Tbe  Bengal  8ub>division  was  thinly  inhabited  and  tbe  villages 
wore  generally  small.  Everywhere  were  large  tracts  of  waste  and 
especially  in  tbe  west  much  land  was  covered  with  dense  fomt. 
Though  the  Jandholdors  wt^re  better  off  than  in  the  neigbbouriog 
diBtricCs,  sickness  had  for  many  years  cbeokod  the  increase  of 
population.  The  prevailing  diseases  were  obolera  and  smalKpox, 
guineawortn  and  fever  were  also  common. 

Tbe  161  Government  villages  were  divided  into  foor  classes  vitb 
drycrop  aero  rates  varj'ing  from  3*.  to  2ld,  (Ha.  1  ^  -  If  04.).  The  fiat 
or  plain  class  contoitiud  tbirty-sii  villages  to  the  east  of  Ainr 
enjoying  a  climate  well  suited  to  drycrops.  Tbe  second  class  jncluiltd 
thirty -one  villages  lying  west  of  the  first  class  in  which  tbe  fall  of 
rain  was  slightly  but  not  serionsly  too  heavy  for  drycrops.  Tho  thini 
class  contained  fifty -one  viUageB  still  farther  west  in  which|the  fall  U 
rain  was  still  more  prejudicial  to  drycrop  husbandry.  The  fourlh 
class  contained  forty-three  villages  in  the  immediate  neigh boarbood 
of  the  K^uara  forests.  The  drycrop  acre  rat-es  varied  in  the  first  clirt 
from  3a.  to  Bd.  (Rs.  }\.2as.) ;  in  tbe  second  from  2e.  5Jrf.  to  ^d.  (Bb.I 
as.  ^  to  2l^as,);  in  the  Ibird  from  1».  lO^d.  to  3|d.  (lo-21a*); 
and  in  the  fourth  from  U.  3}d.  to  2}d.  (lOJ-lf  as.}.  These  nUS 
lowered  the  existing  drycrop  assessment  on  cultivated  landinllM 
first  and  second  classes  of  villages  and  raised  it  in  the  third  u>i 
foarth.    The  details'  aro : 

1  Thf«e  oBtlmatee  do  not  include  tbe^  ndditional  expente  OB  acoonot  of  IibIUb' 
hire  au<l  waf^es  Tor  labaar.    Bom.  Qov.  Sel.  CI^VI.  164. 

'  Id  tbe  oue  of  a  wot  villu[e  the  detftita  were  :  R«nt  for  4}  acres  at  Rs.  6  tbe  V*- 
Bi.22i;  coitof  SOOOpiocenoftuganrAne   for  Boed.  R«.  6;  coirt  27  chUtis  ofn«W 
MMd,   K«.  2^  ;  cost  of  makin)^  rsw  augar  at  Ra.  3^  the  goni,   IIm.  63 ;   total.  H«.  ^ 
Three  aor««  o(  rice  yioldjnc  12  'jonit  of   32  ehiUdt  each  at  Rs.  3  the  yoM,  Ki  »j 
1^  aorcs  O'f  lUgarcaDe  yieloiuu  IS  yonu  of  gul  at   Ka.  7  the  goni,    Rs.  I36;tris 
Rs,  162.     BalsDCO    to  the   laodholder,    Rs.  68.     In  ths  case  of   a  plaiD  holding  lP 
details  were :  RaoI  of  IS   acrea  at  Rs.  II  an  acre,  Ra.  171 ;  coat  of  2  meum  ol  ■** 
cotton  at  2  lu.  the  man,  Re.  \  ;  cost  of  fitr  and  I'win  for  saed  (My)  Re.  i;  taW 
Ra   Iftl.     Seven    aores   of  jvriri  yielding    lOJ  tjonin   at  Rs.  2^    the  f/oui,  Rs.  3*41 
3^   'joitis  of  tur  grown  between  the  drills  of  the  >tid ri  at  Rs.  2^  the  jToni.  Ra.8fl 
6  acres  of  cotton   yielding  18  marut  of  clean   cniton  at  Ks.l^  a  man,  Ra.  ST?,  m 
fAmaM  of  8e«d  at 2  as.  atn(M«Ba.  6{,  total  Rs.  33| :  lotjURs.fiSJ.     Balance  to  tbe 
landholder,  Ra,  50].  Bora.  Gov,  Sel.  CLvi,  16-1. 
»  Bom.  Gov.  Set  CLVI.  lOT. 
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le  liighor  rates  above  4^.  (Ks.  2)  were  for  rico  and  BQgarcano 
ids,  and  the  lower  rates  for  rice  lands  only.  These  survey 
bilement  rateti  reduced  the  avorago  rate  of  assessment  on  the 
lole  rice  lands  under  tiUag^  from  5«.  XO^d.  (Rq.^os.  14})  to 
.  4Jrf.  (Rs.  2  ae.  3),  or,  inclusive  of  wastCj  from  5#.  7d.  (Rs.  2  06. 12f ) 
4«.  'id.  (Rs,  2|].  This  was  equal  to  a  reduction  of  seven  per 
at  in  both  casosJ  The  principal  garden  villages  were  NaregaJ, 
lor,  and  Bangui  in  the  mamlatddr'a  charge.  Of  these  Narogal 
,d  Alnr  wert*  supplied  with  water  from  the  dams  on  the  Dharma 
rer.  The  highest  pond  garden  acre  rate  was  £2  (Rs.  20),  and 
e  well  garden  rate  10*  (Rs.  5).  These  survey  settlement  rates 
irered  the  assessment  on  garden  lands  tilted  and  waste  from  £858 

£600  (Rs.  8580-0000),  or  the  average  garden  acre  rate  from  £1 
>.  9(2.  to  £1  Gs.  6d.  (Rs.  18^-13^).    On  paying  an  assessment  equal 

the  drycrop  rate  on  soil  of  the  same  quality  in  cleared  parts  of 
9  TillagGj  landholdcra  were  allowed  to  clear  and  till  forest  land, 
less  it  was  set  apart  for  timber.  The  liaka  or  rights  of  hereditary 
ioers  were  absorbed  in  the  new  rates.  The  survey  rates  also 
^aded  the  taxes  on  sheep  and  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  fruit  trees. 
le  immediate  effect  of  the  settlement  compared  with  the  land 
renae  of  1846-47,  was,  on  the  same  tillage  area,  a  fall  of  rental 
m  £6400  (Ra.  64,000)  to  £4800  (Rs.  48,000)  or  twenty-five  per 
It.  When  the  whole  arable  urea  was  brought  under  tillage  the 
pvey  rental  would  show  an  increase  of  sixty-eight  per  cent  on  the 
Brage  collections  of  the  twenty-iwo  years  ending  1846-47,  and  of 
on  the  1840-47  collections.    The  details-  are: 
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In  1847-48  the  survey  settlement  was  introdnced  into  tifcy 
villages^  of  the  Taraa  petty  division  of  Habli*  Tarns  was  a 
aixty-three  villages  lying  north  and  south  of  the  town  of  Taraa. 
the  sixty-three  villages,  tifty-four  were  Government  and  ninu  w«» 
alienated  subject  to  a  quit-rent.  The  climaio  was  like  that  of  iUa({aI. 
Heavy  tlinnderstorms  fell  at  intervals  in  May,  daring  which  the  Eddl 
were  ploughed  and  prepared  for  seed.  Ry  about  the  10th  or  loth  of 
June  the  regular  rains  generally  set  in.  The  late  or  Awt^'i'n  nitt 
wore  Ko  slight  and  uiicertiiin  that  there  was  hardly  auy  lute  ur  edU 
weather  harvtrst.  Hale  Taralgat  was  the  only  village  with  lani 
suited  to  the  growth  of  drycrops.  The  watered  lands  were  of  infl« 
importance,  the  revenue  derived  from  them  in  1816-47  being  sboi* 
£1100  (Rh.U,000),  compared  with  £700  (Rs.  7000)  from  unvraterti 
land.  The  chief  6etd  produce  was  rioe,  sugarcane,  rdgi,  8>iv(t,  til,  ml 
kulfhi,  of  which  rice  and  sugarcane  wore  the  most  irajwrtAnt.  The 
manufactures  were  limited  to  cotton  and  woollen  BtutTs.  Tbcre  wen 
throe  markets  at  Taras,  Arlikatti,  and  Dhundshi.  From  the  Tarn 
market,which  was  held  every  Tuesday,  rice  worth  about  XLO  (Ra.  liW) 
was  exported  and  wheat,  hdjri,  and  other  articles  worth  about  £2  lOi. 
(Rs.  25)  were  imported  chiefly  from  Hubli,  Kundgol,  Shirhatti.  luiil 
Mulguud.  From  the  Arlikatti  market,  the  chief  northern 
trade,  every  Thursday,  coarse  cotton  cloth  worth  about  £30  ; 
was  sent  to  Habli,  and  oil  worth  about  £15  (Ks.  150)  to  Sirei.  th^ 
Dhundshi  market,  which  was  bold  every  Wednesday  and  TbundftT, 
was  the  most  important  in  the  subdivision.  Duriog  the  six  moDUi 
from  the  first  of  December  to  the  setting  in  of  the  rains  the  weeWy 
imports  amounted  to  about  £480  (Rs.  4S00) ;  during  theothprsnt 
months,  the  state  of  the  roads  prevented  traffic.  Nearly  rJ 
or  raw  sugar  and  rice  of  the  sub-division  and  of  the  ueig. 
parts  found  a  market  in  Dhundshi.  Cholera  and  small-pox  ww 
prevalent  aud  moi*tality  was  unusually  great  in  Taras.  Thopeiipte 
were  well  off,  The  population,  thoagh  scattered,  waa  about  228^  to 
the  square  mile.' 

Thu  diagram  for  the  fifty-four  Taras  villages  shows  that  during 
the  twenty-two  years  ending  1846-47,  of  a  total  of  about  it'.WW 
Government  arable  acres,  the  tillage  area  varied  from  about  Ifij 
acres  in  1834-35  to  about  11,000  acres  in  1825-26 ;  and 
n«t  rental  varied  from  about  £2700  {Rs.  27,00O)  in  1834-35  to 
£1000  (Rs.  10,000)  in  1836-37,  and  averaged  £2000  (Ks.  2U,0O0)-' 


1  Before  thfl  Aurvey  tliR  TAras  petty  dlrision  oontainexl  tifty-Mven  viDam.  14 
ai  the  time  of  the  Murvuy  ac'ttletuuDt,  no  tisua  oodLI  he  futind  of  tliTW  ti&I^ 
7*ho  mjasing  laads  were  prubably  meuured  into  those  of  the  surrotuMliDS  rill^a' 
Horn.  Oov.  .Sel.  CLVl.  121. 

2  Opt.  Wiiigiite,  Suney  Sapcrintcndent,  15  of  36th  Jouiury  lft4S  ;  Oot.W** 
277."*  of  IGth  M«y  18*8  ;  Bwin.  Gov.  So!.  CLVI. 

'  Gxutuaivc  of  fnrcot,  the  oioa  wua  ninety  aquAre  miles  ood  the  popolfttioD  SM^ 
Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  CLVL  177. 

*From  alraut  11,000  lusres  in  1825-26  tillarb  steadilr  roso  to  About  15,Mil 
IBSO  .to  and  fell  to  iibont  14,000  acres  in  1832-33  }  it  row  to  about  16,000  aatmi 
1834-35;  from  aboat  1-1,000  acres  in  l&'35-3(i  it  rose  to  nearly  1  fi.UOO  acre*  lor  tl 
next  two  yean,  aud  after  a  slight  tall  in  the  two  yean  ondiag  183'J-U>  again  mm  I 
nearly  ]&,000  aoroa  in  1841-42:  dui-iug  the  five  yean  eodiuK  1846-47  tillage  was  wirl 
ntationatyat  about  14,000  acres.  From  about  Ks. 21 ,000  in  18*25-2$  the  xn  u»Tj 
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tho  twenty  years  ending  1846-47,  thoro  wore  no  roniarkablo 

tuatioQs  ftithor  in  tillage  or  in  collections.     Captain  Wingato 

Kbated  thiu  to  tho  comparative  certainty  of  tho  rain  and  to  tho 

r*  proportion  of  watered  land  in  the  group.     That  in  spito  of 

*e  adTantag&s  tillage  had  not  spread  and  populntion  had  steadily 

ilined  was  dne  partly  to  tho  prevalencd  of    fatal  diftoase,   and 

tly  to  the  rcry  high  ratea  at    which  arable  waato   bad  been 

Maed.     The  average  acre  rate  for  drycrop  land  was  O^d.  {CJ  as,) 

for  rice  6g.  6^d.  (Ks.3  ogA-^^j).     Under  tho  survey  Hettlement, 

drycTop  landa  the  villages  ivere  divided  into  four  claaaos  on 

Dant  of  difference  in  climate,  the  rates  being  lowered  as  heavier 

I  made  drycrop  husbandry  less  aaccossful.     The  highest  drycrop 

I  rate  waa  3s.  (Rb.  1  J)  and  the  average  over  the  whole  four  elasttc-a 

U  Old.  {Si  M.).     The  details'  are: 

Tartu  Diyerop  Lund  SfOUmaO,  1847-48. 
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I  lands  the  highest  proposed  acre  rate  was  11  jr.   (Re  5(),  and 
P^VOTge  rate  on  tlie  whole  rice  land  was  4^.  3<i.  (Rs.  2^)  and  on 
ISie  tilled  portioa  4«.  6e2.  ( Rs.  2{),  or  aboat  thirty  per  cent  less  th&n 
I  fonoer  rate.     Garden  land  was  limited    to  fifteen  acres.     The 
■ere  rate  for  pond  gardens  was  £1   (Rs.  10)  and  for  well 
]0#.  (Rs.  5).     On  paying  an  assessment  equal  to   that  of 
soils  of  the  same  qoality  in  cleared  parts  of  the  vill^^, 
Jders  were  allowed  to  clear  and  cultivate  any  part  of  the  forest, 
lit  was  set  apart  for  the  growth  of  timber.     Tho  extent  of  land 
afi  to  be  determined  at  the  yearly  inspection  of  the  village 
I  tlsB  rate  of  ■asrwwmrnt  to  be  levied  was  to  be  settled  at 
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■BtoaU^Ba-a^mOiatasS-f?;  fnm  Om  it  tlm»£ijUa  to  Aimta».njOn'm 
;*tt«ranMbialHatBLtr.tt»»ISM-»itnndJ7fiatoftbortBB  IO.IHO 
UK^  :  Inm  ab««t  Ejl  fi,000  in  18V7-38  it  faU  to  sbovt  tta.  17.900  in  lUMO  ; 
B  jMM  it  «M  abonft  Ka.  S,«00t  and  rftar  ft  bn  of  >boat  Bn.  90M  ta 
*»aUa*Ka.tt00Otathct«QV«MMiMlMM6;  tnm  lUiiS 
to  abo^  Bs.  lO^OOt  m  ISftMJ.    Dmn^  tfaa  bmr  nmn  mii^ 
nnad  faw  am^  lU.  MOO  te  l»M  to  abovt  B*  MO*  £ 
»;*—'^«»o    iiTiI       iniaeO-30;mMaMltt— wwnfcartBfcMWt 
«^«v»7«metKiagl81S-JCtheTTaaeA6iMnbo«t  &■.  «aO  an  MB-V  to 
K^  MntoUn'»;inlSS»«lkc7  «««  abo«k  Bn.  UgMO;  aoM  *•  tan 
IMM?  A^  *«Bed fns aliant  lU.  7S00 in  1MM7  to nUatbi 9tm m 
mmmSmrr.K^lSttWtkJtmtmwylMB.    Bom.  Oor.  8cL  CLTl 

t^  an.lj^«.U,«nd«i.lO|. 
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The  immediate  effect  of  the  sorrey  aasessiaaot  was  that,  compoivj 
with  the  184d-47  reveniie,  the  survey  rental  on  the  same  tilkg» 
area  fell  from  £2050  (Ra.  20,500)  to  £1060  (Rs.  16,600)  or 
nineteen  per  cent.  If  the  whole  arable  area  were  brought  nndar 
tilUge,  the  sarvey  rates  would  show  an  increase  of  thirty-f  oar  to 
thirty-six  per  cent.    The  details^  are : 

ToTM  Sarves  StUUmiU,  J847-48, 
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In  I84>8-49,  the  survey  sottlemeot  was  introduced  into  the  sootl 
and  north-west  portions  of  tho  Dhdrwdr  district,  including  S4S 
villages  of  Kod,  136  villu^ea  of  Dhirwdr,  and  100  villages  of  tbe 
Mishnkot  potty  division  of  Hubli.*  Kod  formed  the  southern  border 
of  Dh&rw^r  from  the  Varda  to  the  Tungbhadra.  In  general  fbape 
it  was  an  irref^ular  fonr-sided  oblong  figure^  with  an  average  leogtb 
of  thirty  miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  about  sixteen  miles.  Il 
wae  boandod  on  tho  north  by  the  Bank&pur  and  lUnebdnnDr  isb- 
divisionB.  on  the  east  by  the  Tungbhadra,  on  the  south  by  MaJsir, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Varda  river  and  H&ngal.  Tho  villages  o( 
Kod  were  numerous  and  thickly  set,  especially  towards  the  sontb- 
weet]  but  they  were  (1848)  thinly  peopled  and  in  some  inatancee  wtrt 
empty.  Of  266  villages^  245  were  Govomment  and  twettty*oM 
alienated.  Of  the  whole  number  167  Government  and  twelvealiensU^ 
Tillages  were  under  the  m^mlatd&r  of  Rattehalli  and  eighty-oigb^ 
Government  and  nine  aUenated  villages  were  under  the  maballoit 
of  K&gnelli.  The  climate  of  Kod  varied  considerably  in  difleroal 
parts.  The  south-west  villages  which  chiefly  belonged  to  the  TilrtlH 
petty  division  were  rainy  during  tho  south-west  monsoon  montlts 
(June -October)  and  the  tillage  was  chiefly  rice  and  other  watotd 
crops.  A  belt  of  villages  close  to,  and  inland  of  these,  had  a  sometflui^ 
drier  climate,  and  in  this  division  both  dry  and  watered  crops  wen 
commonly  grown.  Not  unfrequontly  the  two  kinds  of  crop  «» 
grown  together  in  the  same  fiold  that,  if  the  season  proved  too 
dry  for  rice,  a  crop  of  jvdri  might  be  obtained  instead.  TTw 
rest  of  tho  sub-division  to  tho  north  and  east  of  the  survey  groop 
obtained  still  less  rain.  It  was  unsuited  for  rice  unless  with  tlit 
help  of  irrigation,  but  was  favourable  for  drycrops,  Ijong  drought! 
during  the  rainy  season  were  rare  ;  still,  especially  in  the  mildlA 
two  crop  zonoj  partial  failures  of  the  harvest  occurred  rather 
frequently  owing  to  the  position  of  the  subdivision  and  the  aators 


1  Bom.  Gov.  He!.  CLVI.  127. 

'Gaptoin  WiDgate,  Surrey  Supermtendont,  235  of  2lBt  Pec.  1S48,  Gov. 
3909  of  10th  Much  1849,  Bom.  Oov.  Sol,  CLX.  8H,  1A6. 
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of  the  n*op9  grown  ;  because  when  the   rain   was  heavy  enough  for 
rice,  it  was  gcuerall^-   too  heary    for  diycrops,  and  when  tht^  dry- 
crops  flourished  the  rice  languished.     Moat  of  Kod  consisted  of  finn 
awe)lin|:  plains  stretching  from  the  Varda  to  the  Tuugbhadfa.     The 
only  Lilly  tracts  were  the  small  valley  of  the  Masur  in  ihc  extreme 
south    which   was  enclosed   by  rather   rugged    ranges    ot  hills  of 
considerable  height,  and  a  small  ti-act  of  hilly  countiy  west  of 
Ka^nelli  as  well  as   t"  the  north  of  Chin-Mulgund   where  was  a 
picturesque  isolated  hill  in   whose  stream-beds  small  quantities  of 
^ifold  were  (December  IS+8)   found.     Its  plains  were  well  watered, 
being  crossed  by  nuuierous  streams.     Miiny  sites  cm  these  streams 
had  once  been  used  for  making'  resf-rvoirs  of  which   there  were 
iiiauy   fine    specinieus,    though    mostly    in    disrepair.      The  chiel 
rirei's  were  the  Varda,  the  Tungbhadni,  iind  the  Kumadruti.     All 
the  crops  grown  in  Kod  belonged  to  the  early  liarvest  and  wei-e 
sown  between  June  and  August.     Manure  waa  used  in   every  soil 
and   the  husbandry   wns  like,  though,   perhaps  on  account  of  the 
very  high  ossKSsnient,  inferior  to   that  r»f   the  neighbouring  sub- 
divisions of  Hangal,  liankapiir,  and  Ranebennur.     Tu  the  slovenly 
character  of  the  ordinary   husbandry,   the  cultivation  of   the  chilli 
was  an  exception.     It  wns  carried  on  with   groat  care  and  success 
iu  a  limited  number  of  villages   for  the  most  part  to  the  north  of  a 
line  connecting  the  villages  of  Kod  and  K^uelli  where  the  soil 
and  climate  seemed  particularly  well  suited  to  the  crop.     The  chilli 
was  sown  iu  May  or  in  early  June  in  a  small  plot  of  well   prepared 
ground,   often   the   backyard   of  the  rullivalor's  house,     trom  the 
aeed  plot,  when  of  some  little    height,    the   i)lanls    were    moved 
to  the  field,  where  they  were  planted  in  carefully  prepared  i-ows 
at  intervals  of  two   feet.      Afl-er  the  lield  was    planted    manurn 
was    applied    by    the    hand    to    the   root    of    each    plant,  and  at 
intervals  of  eight  or  t*n  days  the   small   two  bullock  plough  was 
rarefuUy  passed   between   the   rows  of  plants,  first  lengthwise  and' 
then  across.     This  ploughing  kept  the  field  tree  from   weeds  and 
heaped  the  earth  round  each  plant.     The  ploughing  was  repeated  at 
intervals  for  about  th[-ee  months  until  the  branches  of  adjoining 
plants  began  to  touch  and  the  fruit  began  to  show.     The  crop  was 
picked  by  the  haudj  generally  in  two  pickings  of  which  the  fii-st 
was  by  far  the  largest.     An  acre  of  good  crop  was  said  to  yield  two 
loads  of  eight  vtanif  each,  and  the  load  occasionally  sold  ax  high  as 
1(5*.  (Hs.  8),  a  price  which  ^nelded  the  husbandman  a  most  handsome 
return.    The  demand  was  limited  and  the  price  was  liable  to  extreme 
fluctuations.     It  not  unfreqnently  happened  that  a  year  of  short  crops 
waa  better  for  the  cultivator  than  one  of  unusual  abundance  and  in 
consequence  of  great  full  in  value.     The  chilli  in  Kod  was  a  dry  crop 
ndsome  of  the  land  best  suit^vl  for  its  growth  was  assessed  as  high 
[as  10«.  (1^.  5)  the  acre  and  u[>ward«>.     Kod  had  no  manufacture  of 
,ny  importance.     Nearly  the  whole  population  lived  on  agriculture, 
is  chief  exports  were  chilli.s,  rice,  gul  or  raw  sugar,  sugar,  oil 
lod  oil-seeds,  and  cotton  from  the  black  soil  villages.     Some  of 
ese  exports  went  west  to  the  coast ;  the  rest  went  north  to  supply 
le  inland  nuirkets.      Chillis  were  also  seat  east  to  Madras    and 
lai-^nr.      The?e  exports  were  not  madt»  by  the  cultivator?  but  by 
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traders  wlio  bought  either  at  the  cultivators*  Tillages  or  in  someof  tba 
local  markets  of  which  the  chief  were  those  of  Cbikkerur  and  Tilfslli 
JQ  Kod,  aud  of  Byadgi  iq  R&uebemiur.  Considerable  qnaotibies  d 
raw  su^r  bad  lately  began  to  be  sent  to  Kumta  for  shipment  to 
Bombay.  The  outlying  position  of  Kod  and  the  want  of  rcsdi 
made  the  prices  of  produce,  especially  of  the  balkier  field  producti, 
XQUch  lower  than  in  other  parts  of  the  district.  Fodder  enoagh  to 
keep  a  horse  for  a  month  eoiuetimes  sold  for  a  rupee. 

Before  the  beginning  of  Britisli  rule  Kod  was  almost  de8erte<i« 
moat  of  the  people  had  fled  to  Maisur.  At  firat  they  were  mrsemblj 
poor.  Since  the  beginning  of  British  manngeroent,  population  wd 
cattle  had  been  slowly  increasing  chiefly  from  the  cultivation  ti 
alienatedland,nearlyallofwhichhad  fallen  waste.    Progress  had  been 

ffrievously  delayed  by  the  enormous  assessment  of  the  Governmeat 
and  of  which  there  was  less  in  cultivation  (1848)  than  there  had  been 
twenty  years  before.     Pestilence  had  had  its  share  in  keeping  down 
the  population  whose  numbers  at  many  times  during  the  precediag 
thii-ty    years  (1818-1818)   had  been  greatly  thinned  by  cholen^^ 
Throughout  tho  thirty  years  of   British  management  the  aiT^^fl 
arable  waste   was  about  four  times  as  great  as  the  tillage  aM 
During  the  ten  years  ending  1848,  in  spite  of  peace  security  «a' 
freedom,  the  wtt^to  was  steadily  gaining  on  the  tilled  land  till  the 
tillage  area  fell  to  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  arable  area.    Tlui 
shrinking  of  tillage  was  duo  to  the  grievous  laud  assessment     Tfat 
landholders  had  lived  on  remi&sLouB.     Tiie  deiuaud  was  greater  tluu 
they  could  pay  in  an  average  scasc-n.     If  by  large  remissions  or  br 
a  season  of  unusual  fruitfukiess  the  landholder  was  able  to  lay  byor 
to  add  to  his  stock,  all  might  be  sacrificed  to  meet  tho  next  yw* 
demands.     Under  these  circumstances  steady  hopeful  industry  w» 
not  to  be  looked  for.     If  it  had  not  been  for  the  relief  given  by  ti» 
lower  rates  in  force  in  alienated  landj  Captain  Wingate  believed  tbat 
Kod  would  have  been  nearly  waste.     Its  thickly  crowded  vilI»fiWi 
the   number  and   size   of  ita   irrigation   reservoirs,  the  freqacotlT 
occurring  fruit  trees  marking  the   sites  of    former  gardens,  vA 
its   ei^ormous   land  assessment  which   could  not   have  been  Ixuw 
except  by  very  prosperons  agriculture,  supplied  abundant  evidecct 
that  Kod  was  once  a  populous  and  flourishing  sub-division.'    ^ 
184-8  all  was  changed.     Its  tine  plains  for  the  moat  part  lay  untillw 
yielding  nothing  but  rank  herbage,  and  some  of  its  richest  vaUw 
suited   for  rice   and    sugarcane,    were   overgrown  with   data 
reservoirs  were  choked  with   raud;  its  once  populous  Tillages  I 
dwindled  to  a  few  wretched  huts,  and  its  active  and  flourisbiiig 
landholders  were  the  most  poverty-stricken  and  spiritless  peasantif 
in  Dharwar.      Even  in  ruin  the   country   was  beautiful.      An  ( 
accustomed  to  tho  tameness  of  the  Bombay  Karnatak,  deligV 
in  its  glistening  lakes  and  graasy    glades,    fringed    witb 


)  Moot  of  the  reservoirs  were  probably  bailt  by  the  ADflgundi  kings.     The  chict  ■ 
theoa  was  the   Mudag  lake  whfwe  Wnk  fnrmeit  I  he  hoonaary  twtwwsn  DhAr 
Maisur.     It  lay  aboat  twomileesouthof  Mauur  town.     Tbebed  of  the  take^ 
in  Mauur  limits,  but  ita  vatert*  were  iiitend«<J  for  the  irrifiatioii  of  Kod. 
S«l  CLX.  67.     D«t«Ui  are  giveu  above  under  Agriculture.  200-263. 
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tmingoes  and  tamarinds.'  The  three  ^ears  ending  1627-28,  which 
were  years  of  gradual  increase  of  tillage,  wei-e  succeeded  by  fonr 
years  of  steady  decline.  Diu*ing  the  ten  years  ending  1840-41  the 
tillage  area  was  constantly  though  slightly  changing  and  in  1840-41 
it  was  about  56,000  acres.  From  this  it  almost  steadily  fell  to 
about  38,000  acres  in  1847-48.  From  182S-21)  there  were  four 
years  of  steady  docline  in  the  rontnl  followed  by  three  years  of 
steady  advance.  During  the  6ve  years  ending  1^89-40,  the  rental 
varied  from  about  £9700  to  about  £8900  (Ra.  97,000-Rs.  89,000). 
The  seven  years  ending  1847-48  were  marked  by  a  nearly  steady 
fall  in  the  rental  from  about  £12,000  to  about  £8500  (Rs.  1,20,000- 
Rs.  85,000).    The  deUila^  are : 

Kod,  345  Vitlagti  :  TUlagt  and  Itevfnw,  1890-1848. 
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A  comprison  of  the  collections  and  the  tillage  area  during  the 
ffenty-threo  years  ending  1848  shows  that  the  average  drycrop  acre 
rate  was  2s.  2{d.  (Re.  1  as.  l\),  the  average  rice  acre  rate  5».  3}^. 
(Rs.  2  as.  lOi),  and  the  average  garden  acre  rate  15a.  7Jd. 
(Rs.  7  as.  12S).     The  details''  are  : 

Kod  TUtagt  and  A«wiim,  181S.1848. 
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At  the  time  of  tiu  aetUenieiit  (184S)  the  Kod  aab-dinnoia  m» 
imporerubed.  its  popalAtkm  was  ncmnif,  uid  Uw  arak  of  aimble  wmb 
wms  immeose.  The  chief  causes  trere  orer-taxalioa  Ukd  dkoleim.  Tbe 
Fflrvey  roessaremeoU  and  cUnification  were  begoo  in  1 846aiidfiaiBM 
in  1848.  The  ptao  followed  for  the  cUssiGcation  of  the  aoil  in  Kod 
w&fl  llie  uUDe  as  ibBt  de«4-4'ibed  in  the  Joint  R«pori  bjr  the  sarrct 
6uperint«ndents.  Hntefl  the  2nd  uf  August  1847  mad  afterwuda 
appro%'ed  br  Goremment.  A  Dew  sybtcm  was  adopted  for  ralaii^ 
inesupply  of  wat«r  to  rit^  UudfL.  The  method  waa  my  simple asd 
(|iute  as  s^'stematic  as  that  adopted  fur  the  Taloation  of  tbe  soil 
'l*be  varying  supplies  of  witter  obtainable  for  the  irrigation  of  rio* 
Isnda  were  hy  this  system  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  foUowiD|; 
six  cIsBces  which  were  found  suflicieotly  numonxis  f4>r  an  cquitablr 
di*1ribiitinn  of  thu  assessment .  Consistently  with  ihosttAinnieDluf 
this  object  it  waii  desirable  to  have  the  number  of  clu^tees  ws  few  as 
posaiblcj  as  by  this  means  the  distinctions  between  each  ^ere  uwn 
strongly  marlEed  and  the  work  rendered  at  once  simpler  and  mon 
easily  tested.  The  six  classes  were  :  (1)  A  supply  of  water  abnodut 
for  nee  and  alternating  crops  of  sagarcane  ;  (2)  a  supply  of  water 
Abiuidant  for  ricu  and  in  oi-dinary  seasons  safticicnt  fur  ultenuUtsK 
crops  of  sugarcane;  (3)  a  supply  cf  water  abund:int  for  rice  asd 
sufficient  for  sugarcane  iu  seasons  when  the  fall  of  min  was  iinasuslly 
heavy  ;  (4)  a  supply  of  water  sutHtrient  for  riw  and  wlien  the  soil  wss 
suitable  for  an  after  green  crop  but  not  sufficient  for  sugarcane^ 
(5)  a  supply  of  water  independent  of  rain  that  is  from  ponds  «r 
streams  for  an  after  green  crop ;  (6)  a  supply  of  water  wholly 
dependent  on  the  fall  of  rain  and  therefore  very  risky  for  rice.  Tbu 
coDsideratinn  of  the  results  of  past  revenue  management,  climsir. 
markets,  and  relations  to  other  sub-divisions  already  settled,  \ied 
Captain  Wlngate  to  arrange  the  Kod  villages  into  four  classes  and 
propose  highest  drycrop  ucro  rates  of  2^.  9(2.  (Re.  If),  2«.  M' 
(Rs.  U).  2«.  (Re.  1),  and  1«.  did.  i\^  .«.)     The  details*  are: 

Ked  Drg  Cnp  Land  SmitmaU,  1848^. 
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The  nee  lands  were  both  exton.sive  and  vuluuble  but  like  the  drj 
crop  lands  most  of  them  were  (1848)  waste.  As  in  H;ingal  the  na 
lanoG  consisted  partly  of  land  suited  forsugarcaooas  well  as  Hcefroo 
hsvmg  acommandof  water  for  iriHgation  during  part  of  the  dry  season^ 
This  more  valuable  land  was  limited  in  area  and  most  of  the  land 
was  unfit  for  rice,  because  of  the  ruin  of  the  lakes.  The  difference 
in  the  area   of  nee  lands   according  to  the    (1825)    Former  and  thv 

(1847)  present  survey  was  no  less  than  7000  acres.     Much  of  iJut 
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Tei*uDce  Wiia  probubly  due  bo  land  having  been  entered  as  rice  iu 
•he  1825  survey  merelv  because  it  had  once  g^own  vice  and  was 
entered  as  rice  land  in  the  village  accounts.  Still  there  could  be  no 
question  that  the  state  of  many  of  the  reservoirs  had  greatly  declined 
iu  the  twenty-three  years  ending  1845,  and  that  a  considemble  urea 
luicl  become  incapable  oE  irritation.  In  1848  the  area  of  land  suitable 
fur  rice  was  estimated  at  20,01)0  acres.  The  highest  arre  ratn 
proposed  was  98.  (Bs.  44).  Upon  the  tillage  the  new  mtes  effected 
u  reduction  of  about  thirty  per  cent.     The  details  are : 

Kod  Rk«  Land  SrUtfmfiU,  iSiS-iO. 
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The  depressed  condition  of  agriculture  in  Kod  (1848)  was 
nowhere  more  strikingly  visible  than  in  the  garden  cultivation.  Thia 
\va8  not  so  much  shown  by  a  decline  of  cultivation  and  revenue 
which  were  less  subject  to  fluctuation  than  in  drycrop  and  rice 
hinds.  It  was  chiefly  apparent  in  the  neglected  state  of  the 
gurdcnH.  In  many  villages  the  gardens  had  been  gradually 
declining  for  years,  and  in  some  they  were  nearly  destroyed 
from  neglect.  This  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  superior  claaa 
of  landholders  rather  than  to  excessive  afteessment.  The  garden 
Hssossment  of  Kod,  while  extremely  unequal  and  in  many 
iiistjtnces  excessive,  was  on  the  whole  moderate,  the  average  acre 
nite  for  (he  five  years  ending  1848  being  17».  X^d.  (Ra.  8  njt.  9J). 
Gardens  which  had  fallen  out  of  cultivation  under  British  manage- 
ment owing  to  the  heaviness  of  the  former  assessment  had  in 
Mvcral  instances  been  given  out  again  at  rents  so  greatly  i>educed 
that  these  could  be  paid  from  the  produce  of  the  cocoanutand  other 
fruit  trees  without  any  labour.  Several  of  these  gardens  though 
trntored  in  the  accounts  as  cultivated  were  really  waste.  The  trees 
were  unc^red  for  and  from  year  to  year  their  produce  was  growing 
less.  The  highest  acre  rate  proposed  for  the  pond  watered  gardens 
of  Kod  was  £1  IO0.  (Rs.  15).  In  Eod  the  filbng  of  the  ponds  wa.s 
wholly  dependent  on  the  local  rainfall.  The  highest  acre  rate  for 
gardens  watered  entirely  from  wells  was  proposed  at  !0a.  (Rs.  5). 
The  well  garden  cultivation  of  Kod  wa.*i  insignificant.  The  garden 
assessment  at  the  proposed  rates  was  estimated  to  jneld  £700 
(Rs.  7000)  or  an  average  acre  rate  of  13^.  (Rs.  6^)  on  the  entire 
garden  land,  and  14*.  (Rs.  7)  on  the  existing  (1848)  cultivation. 
The  full  survey  rental  of  the  whole  Government  land  of  the 
sub-division  was  estimated  at  £16,600  (Rfl.  1,66,000).  Compared  with 
the  average  of  the  five  years  ending  1848  (£7314),  the  survey  rental 
showed  an  increase  of  127  per  cent  and  compared  with  theaverageof 
the  twenty-eight  years  endmg  1848  an  increase  of  1 02  per  cent.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  settlement  on  the  area  unaer  tillage  in 
1847-48  was  a  reduction  of  about  fifty-two  per  cent.  The  proposed 
settleiiieut  jvas  sanctioned  in  1849.' 
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Id  1848-49  the  eurvey  BetOement  was  introdaced  into  IS 
villagea  of  Dharwar  in  the  uorlh-wcHt  of  the  district.  Bhinrir 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Faraagad,  on  the  east  by  Karalgiuid^ 
on  the  south  by  Hubli^  and  on  the  west  by  E&nara  and  Bidi.  ll 
contained  136  Government  and  thirty-three  alienated  village*.' 
In  appearance  and  climate  the  different  parts  of  Dharwar  Tuied 
considerably.  The  Belgaum-Hubli  road  divided  Dharwar  into  tiro 
parts.  To  the  north  of  the  road  was  a  level  blacJc  soil  plain  peculisHj 
suited  to  the  growth  of  drycropH  and  containing  little  watemd 
land ;  to  the  south  of  the  road  the  country  was  hilly,  and  the  vaUdjs 
generally  given  to  rice,  drycrop  culture  being  for  the  moBt  pMt 
confined  to  the  light  soiled  uplands.  This  difference  was  chle^ 
due  to  the  moiBter  climate  of  the  south  division,  in  which  the  raiubS 
gradually  increased  towards  the  Ednara  forests.  In  the  oorth  or 
black  plain  portion  the  climate  was  snited  for  drycrops.  The  rain 
though  generally  sufficient  was  rarely  excessive,  and  droaghti,  to 
which  the  Navalgund  villages  a  little  further  north-east  were  »wy 
subject,  were  rare.  Tobacco  grew  freely  in  some  villages,  and  seraiil 
vegetables,  which  in  most  places  required  watering,  grew  well  as  diT* 
crops.  The  climate  of  the  north  of  Dhdrwdr  was  equal  to  auy  ia  tHi 
collectorate ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tamp  and  city  of  DhArwir 
and  the  presence  of  the  Dh^rw^-Uubti  road  made  it  as  regsrdi 
markets  the  most  favoured  part  of  the  district.  In  the  south  of  lb 
eub-diyision  the  climate  was  too  damp  for  drycrops  ;  and  to  the  ir$st 
Jrurtgave  way  to  ragi  and  other  inferior  grains.  The  camp  and  toffS 
of  Dharwar  used  almost  the  whole  local  produce.  A  large  trading 
and  manufacturing  populatlou  in  diiferent  villages  throaghoat  the 
Eub'divisiun  increased  the  local  demand  and  kept  the  prices  of  prodace 
above  the  level  of  any  other  part  of  the  district.  From  the  same  CHQSO 
little  cotton  was  grown,  though  the  climate  was  well  suited  for  cotton. 
The  landholders  found  it  more  profitable  to  raise ^"rrfn",  from  wbidr 
besides  the  grain  a  large  i-eturn  was  obtained  by  the  sale  of  tbe 
straw  in  Dh&rw^r  and  in  the  villages  along  the  Belganm-Hnbli 
road.  Considerable  quantities  of  tobacco  were  grown  in  oeriaiB 
villages  and  it  was  considered  a  paying  crop.  Wheat  also  was  grows 
sparingly  throughout  the  black  plain  or  north  portion  of  ^ 
sub-division,  but  the  early  or  monsoon  jtdri  was  the  great  swpk, 
except  in  two  or  three  of  the  most  outlying  villages  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  more  precarious  fall  of  rain,  the  cuUivatoH 
occasionally  tried  the  white  or  cold  weather  variety.  In  the  Billy 
or  south  division,  rice  and  sugarcane  were  the  most  valuable  crO|S 
and  liko  the  prodnct«  of  the  plain  division  found  a  ready  8»laH 
Dhdrwdr.  In  this  Dhdrw^r  sub-division  the  drycrop  land  reveiW 
was  much  more  important  than  that  obtained  from  the  rice  tfA 
garden  lands.  Manure  was  everywhere  used  except  in  a  ie* 
villages  which  had  the  benefit  of  wood  ashes. 


*  Of  tho  QovemmeDt  villogos  tbrcc  hiut  Iddk  been  loat  sight  of  Id  the  lorert  tncB 
mzul  could  not  b«  traced.  Their  luids  were  therefore  incladed  vithin  the  limhft  d 
ftdjoiaiog  rillagee.  One  village  was  surveyed  and  saaeaaed  before  ite  tranafer  fna 
Navatgimd  to  Uhirw&r,     Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  CLX.  Ill,  117. 
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r  about  1 13  years  after  the  fall  of  Ancgundi  (1573)  Dhirwar, 
f  the  nominal  rule  of  BijApiir,  was  in  a  great  measure  left  to  the 
itary  officers.  Tht.<4  period  is  described  as  oae  of  unbroken 
Dug.  It  next  fell  under  the  MoghaU  whose  rale  lasted  sixty* 
Bars  and  was  generally  liberal  and  prosperous.  The  Mar£th^ 
leded,  and  cue  of  their  first  measures  was  to  raise  the 
jpncnt  by  trebling  the  ancient  Anegundi  rakam  or  standard.  The 
itaudard  could  not  be  collected  and  required  the  constant  aid 
es  or  kauU  and  similar  abatements  to  give  it  even  a  nominal 
ce.  In  1790  the  town  of  Dhirwar  and  many  neighbouring 
wereplanderedfind  burnt  by  Parashurdin  Bh&u  Patvardhan 
rom  1790  to  1817  the  whole  sub-division  continued  to  suffer  from 
ir  outrages.^  Though  the  importance  of  Dh&rwdr  fort  made 
jbetghbourhood  specially  liable  to  the  spoliation  of  contendiag 
^j  the  presence  of  the  garrison  secured  to  the  husbandmen  a 
I  local  market  for  their  produce.  On  the  whole  it  sooraed  to 
buffered  less  than  most  parts  of  the  district  from  the  disorders 
preceded  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  British.  Under 
lb  management  the  sub-division  gcmir^ly  prospered  though  ita 
nltnre  remained  stationnry  if  not  declining.  The  largo  tliriving 
I  of  DhArwiir  may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  within  this  period, 
|he  population  of  other  places  also  considerably  increased. 
^ding  to  Captain  Wingato  over-assessment  had  prevented  an 
bee  io  agricnttiire.  As  iu  other  sub-divisions  the  coUectiooa 
||B  first  few  years  of  British  rule  were  very  high;  this  gave  rise 
tt  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  the  sub-division, 
Uiis  was  made  the  basis  of  the  as3es.smont  of  the  Krst  survey 
h  was  introduced  in  1S25-20  and  had  since  furmed  the  ground 
of  the  yearly  settlements.  Cultivation  declined  steadily  for 
rst  eight  years  (1825-1833)  subsequent  to  the  introduction 
e  former  survey  whf»n  the  collections  were  generally  high, 
e  nine  years  ending  18-12  owing  to  remissions  and  leases  the 
bfcions  were  smaller  and  tillage  spread.  In  the  three  years 
pg  1845  the  cultivation  once  more  rapidly  declined.  Finally  in 
'  ree  years  ending  1848  there  was  a  considerable  increase  due 
to  the  survey  and  the  approaching  revision  of  assessment. 
etails^  are : 
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The  survey  was  begun  in  184<iand  fiuishutl  in  IStS.  Tbp  I'ill 
Government  villages  were  arranged  in  seven  clasiios  ivitb  hi^iicd 
drycrop  acre  rates  varying  from  4^.  G./.  to  U.  9(/.  (Ks.  2J  -  U  (u.t 
Tlie  derails  are : 
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As  the  sixtli  and  seventh  classes  were  close  to  forests,  and  bad  » 
rniny  climate?,  the  poorer  lands  in  them  jnelded  an  abiimlaut  bert)«ge 
during  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year.  In  thest-  places  iLe  dp^ 
rates  enhanced  the  dryermi  assessment.  In  other  lands  iht 
proposed  rates  were  below  the  past  averages.  The  area  of  rice  lowi 
in  DhArwAr  was  not  large.  It  was  nearly  confined  to  t)ie  porlioB 
nf  the  sub-division  south  of  the  Belgaum-Hubli  road,  that  is  toriw* 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  classes  of  viliaj^es  At  dw 
iutroduction  of  the  1825  survey  settlement  3804  acres  wlto  iinf^^r 
rice.  An  unbearable  asseasmcnt  had  reduced  this  to  2874  acre* 
in  1840-46.  During  the  two  years  ending  1848  a  portion  of  >^ 
waste  had  been  brought  under  tillage  in  anticipation  of  the  ne* 
settlement.  There  were  (1848)  in  all  about  6000  acres  of  ricelw^ 
of  which  nearly  half  were  waste  owiiiij  to  the  oppressive  nature  <h 
the  existing  assessment.  The  highest  acre  rate  was  £1  4*.  (Bs.  lil 
and  the  average  aero  rat**  on  the  cultivatiun  uf  the  twonty-lhre* 
years  ending  184S  was  7:f.  Id.  (Rs.  8  tts.fiJj],  and  on  that  of  the 
live  years  ending  18+8,  T.*.  ll^rf.  {Ra.  3  ns.  15^).  The  highest  acw 
rate  proposed  in  the  184S   settlement  was  16^,  {Us,  8)  fcr  tUi 
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second,  fourth,  and  fifth  claRses  of  villages ;  there  was  no  rice  land 
in  tho  third  class  ;  the  sixth  and  seventh  classes  were  leas  favourably 
situated,  being  removed  ten  to  fifteen  miles  I'rom  Dhdrwar  and 
the  high  road  to  Bolganm  ;  on  this  accMjnnt  tho  highest  acre  rate 
proposed  for  them  was  14«.  (Rs.  7).  The  details  are  : 

DfuiriMr  Jtiw  Lajul  SHliement^  1S4S-49. 
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Garden  lands  were  of  very  limited  extent,  360  acres,  of  which 
287  were  under  tillage  at  an  average  acre  rate  of  IGa.  Jti.  (Rs.  Sa*.  /j). 
This  land  was  generally  inferior  to  that  of  the  sonthera  sub-divisions 
and  waa  for  the  most  pnrt  devoted  to  tho  raising  of  vegotablea 
for  the  DharwAr  market  The  highest  aero  rates  proposed  were  £1 
10».  (Rs.  15)  for  pond-watorcd  gardens  and  10«.  (Rs.  5)  for  well- 
watered  gardens.  The  average  acre  rate  was  estimated  at  about 
lOff.  (Rs.  5).  The  full  survey  rental  of  tho  whole  Govemment  arable 
land  of  the  sub-division  was  estimated  at  £12,500  (Rs.  1,25,000) 
which,  compared  with  £10,044  (Rs,  1,00.440)  tho  average  collections 
of  the  twenty-eight  years  ending  \S^H,  showed  an  increase  of  24^  per 
cent,  and,  compared  with  £0872  (Rs,  98,720)  the  average  collections 
of  the  five  years  ending  1845-46,  an  increase  of  26^  per  cent.*  As 
caltivatioa  was  more  widespread  in  Dhflrwar  than  in  any  previously 
settled  sub-division,  the  new  settlement  did  not  hold  out  so  large  a 
prospect  of  eventual  increase  of  revenue.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
settlement  on  the  average  collections  of  the  five  years  ending  1845-46 
was  a  reduction  of  about  ten  per  cent.  The  proposed  settlement  was 
sanctioned  in  March  1849.- 

Tu  1 848-49  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  into  100  Mishrikot 
villages  in  the  west  of  the  districts  These  100  Government  vilh^es 
together  with  twenty-four  alienated  villages  formed  the  Mishrikot  petty 
division  of  Hubli.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dhirwdr,  on  the 
east  by  the  mamlatd^r's  and  Taras  mahilkari's  divisions  of  Hubli, 
and  on  the  south  and  west  by  KAuara.  Tho  surface  of  Mishrikot 
was  waving  and  much  of  tho  south  and  west  waa  (December 
1848)  overrun  with  forest.  Passing  fn^m  the  north-east  to  the 
K&nara  forests  the  climate  rapidly  became  more  rainy.  It  waa  in  all 
parts  ovormoist  for  drycrops,  though  drycropa  were  much  grown 
along  the  eastern  border.     The  westerly  villages  wore  very  thinly 
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*  The  period  of  five  ye&n  ending  1846*46  has  becD  taken  for  oompurison,  because, 
aeoordin^  to  CapUin  Wingate,  from  1846-47  the  effect  of  the  preeent  stinrey  op«ra- 
tiana  m  increoAtcg  tho  reveniM  first  1>ecsine  deoidcillv  apparent  Captain  Wii^te, 
Survey  SuperintfndeDt,  235  of  2I»t  Pecember  J84S,  Bom.  Oov.  Bel.  CLX.  122. 

'  Captiin  \Ving*to,  Survey  .'*«poriatendent,  ^i^  of  2Iirt  December  184S,  Bom,  Go». 
ScL  CLX.  1 11   123;  Covonunont  Utter  190S  of  L9th  March  LS49.  Ditto  155-161. 
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l>eopled  and  many  of  tbem  were  empty.  There  was  very  little  tilla^ 
aud  no  great  spread  of  tillage  coold  (1848)  be  looked  for  witboot  la 
increase  uf  population.  The  chief  produce  was  rioe  and  thereTeone 
from  watered  lands  was  more  than  double  the  drycrop  revenoe. 
All  over  the  petty  division  were  many  small  neglected  ree^rrcnn. 
Owing  to  a  moderate  assessment  and  to  a  gootl  market  for  their  rioe, 
the  landholders  were  better  off  than  in  other  rice-growiog  parts  i»I 
Dharwiir.  From  the  introduction  of  the  182&  aurvoy.  tillage  hU 
fluctuated  very  little.  At  the  same  time  it  had  steadily  though  slowlf 
spread.  The  amount  of  yearly  rumissiuna  was  small.  The  asaessmait 
was  therefore  comparatively  moderato  but  it  had  not  been  ti^ 
enough  to  allow  any  rapid  spread  uf  tillage  or  the  proper  deveL^ 
ment  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  petty  division  which  wen 
very  great.  IJuring  the  twenty-three  years  ending  1847-48;  tlm 
tillage  area  slowly  rose  from  about  15,500  acres  in  1825-26  tciiiboat 
22,500  acres  in  18'l-7-48.  During  the  twenty-eight  yeare  enJing 
1847-48 thenetrental  varied  from  about  £G500(R3. 05,000)  iu  1W:;-4I 
to  about  £2440  (U3.24,400)  in  1836-37,  and  remissions  varied  fron 
about  £1850  (Rs.  18,500)  in  1836-37  to  about  £4  (Ra40)iu  1S2I-^ 
The  details^  are : 
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The  survey  was  begun  in  1846  and  finished  in  1848.  Theannsf 
fiovernment  drycrop  land  in  the  100  Mishrikot  villages  wasaboil 
76,000  acres  of  which  only  14,500  acres  were  (IS48)  under  culriw 
tion  at  an  average  acre  rate  of  1«.  Zd.  (lOa^i.)  as  deduced  from  lie 
collections  of  the  preceding  five  years.  It  was  proposed  to  diviill 
the  villages  into  fonr  classes  with  highest  drycrop  acre  rates  of  2»' 
T\d,  (Ra.  1^)  diminishing  to  I«.  3rf.  (lOos.),  as  the  climate  became 
more  rainy  and  unfavourable  for  drycrop  culture.     The  details  are : 


>  Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  CLX.  138-130. 
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The  8397  acres  less  of  the  drycrop  land  according  to  the  1848 
snrrey  were  owing  to  tracts  of  land  which  liad  become  covered  with 
flense  forest.  Rice  lands  were  of  considerable  extent  in  Mishrikot 
amounting  to  about  16,000  acres  of  which  about  SOOO  wore  (1848) 
under  tillage.  The  rainy  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  Mishrikot 
made  it  particularly  suited  for  rice.  For  the  ricti  aud  sugarcane  lands 
ft  highest  acre  rate  of  Vis,  (Rs.  6)  was  proposed.  The  details  are  : 
Mia/tritat  Rux  Land  SeUUmeiU,  J84Sf9. 
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There  was  no  Government  ganlen  land  in  Mishrikot.  If  any  should 
be  found  in  the  villages  remaining  to  bo  claasified,  the  ordinary 
standard,  adopted  for  the  collectorate  in  general,  was  proposed,  that 
is  a  highest  atiro  rate  of  £1  lOs.  (Rs.  15)  for  pond  gardens  and  10a. 
(Ra.  5)  for  well  gardens.  Besides  these,  as  in  DhirwAr,  soma  of  tha 
lands  of  Mi.shrikot  were  covered  with  forest.  Large  tracts  of  this 
forest  land  in  particular  villages  in  both  groups,  DharwAr  and 
Mishrikot,  wore  merely  measured  and  their  external  boundaries 
marked  off  without  being  divided  into  fields.  No  assessment  was 
proposed  for  these  forest  tracts.  Captain  Wingate  had  suggested 
through  the  Military  Board  that  a  portion  of  them  or  other  convenient 
waste  should  be  set  apart  as  public  forest  for  the  growth  of  timber 
and  managed  under  special  instructions  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  survey  settlements.  The  timber  of  these 
forests  was  being  recklessly  destroyed.  For  the  rest  of  the  forest- 
covered  arable  land  it  was  proposed  tliat  if  such  fields  were  brought 
nnder  tillage,  the  mamlatd^r  should  fix  rates  of  assessment  on  the 
area  nnder  tillage  equivalent  to  the  assessment  of  similar  soils  in 
the  same  village.  Captain  Wingate  was  of  opinion  that  cultivation 
shonld  not  be  allowed  to  extend  to  thoso  tracts  until  the  arable 
waate,  which  had  been  divided  into  fields  and  assessed,  was  brought 
ider  tillage.  Till  then  tht^  natural  products  of  the  laud  in  quea- 
in  might  be  suld  on  behalf  of  Government  as  in  the  case  of  ordi- 
nary wasL^'  Hiibjcct,  to  H.ssessment.  The  full  survey  rental  on  the 
Govcrameut  arable  land  amounted  to  £6200  (Rs.  62/JOO),  which, 
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compared  with  £3304  (Rs.  33.040)  tto  average  coUcctiona  ilurinsl 
the  twenty-eight  years  ending  1 847-48,  show&d  an  increase  of  87^  ye\ 
cent,  and  compared  with  £3510  (Bs.  35,100)  the  arorBge  coUectitnil 
of  the  five  years  ending  1847-48,  an  increase  of  76J  per  cent, 
immediate  effect  of  the  settlement  was  a  redaction  of  about  tn 
per  cent.    The  proposed  aettleroeDt  was  sanctioned  in  March  ll 
For  some  years  before  1848  wild  elephants  had  yearly  visitej 
western  borders  of  Dh^rw^r  and  done  much  damage  to  the  ovn 
especially    to    rice.      The    people   knew   no  way   of    killing  vm 
elephants  and  allowed  them  to  ravage  the  fields  nudistorbed.    tl 
was  proposed  to  grant  a  reward  of  £5  to  £10  (Rs.  50-100)  for  oray 
wild  elephant  that  might  be  killed.* 

In  1850-51  the  sarvoy  settlement  was  introdnced  into  a  groapci 
twenty-nine  villages  in  the  Dambal  sub-diriaion  in  the  east  of  tb 
district.  The  snrvoyof  these  villages  was  begun  in  1850  and  finiibei 
iu  1851.  Their  area  amounted  to  106,77^  acren  of  which  10,768 
acres  were  uuarable  and  96,010  acres  were  arable.^  When  GoTeni- 
meuttook  possessioD  of  the  eighteen  Mnlgund  villages  no  accoouU 
for  previous  years  were  forthcoming.  During  the  time  uf  t^ 
Patvardhans,  tlmt  is  from  179U  to  1847,  the  revenue  matwgetscat 
of  those  villages  was  personal  or  rayalvdr.  The  assessment  mi 
nominally  very  high,  but  wsia  never  realized  in  full  unless  in  n  yiair 
of  extraordinary  abundance.  The  collections  were  made  by  ail 
iustalmenta  which  fell  dno  between  November  and  Jane.  Ayariy 
inspection  of  crops  was  made,  and  remissions  from  one-eigbtb  lo 
thi'ee- fourths  were  given  to  each  landholder  according  to  the  sttti 
uf  his  crop  and  his  general  means.  These  remissions  were  grankd 
almost  every  season,  so  that  in  effect  the  collections  were  miula 
according  to  the  state  of  the  crop.  As  the  landholders  coold  ntTcr 
hopo  to  pay  the  full  assessment  they  were  always  at  the  mercy  of  tif 
revenue  officers.  The  oflBcera  seldom  pressed  their  exactions  beyond 
endurance.  They  were  generally  ready  to  defer  their  deraan  Ja  rathff 
than  compel  a  landholder  to  part  with  his  farm  stock.  Tlipa^ 
so  far  considerate  they  allowed  the  cultivator  no  freedom  of  acOWj. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  give  up  any  part  of  his  holding  when  so  inclii 
H(!  wail  even  required  to  increase  it  when  the  authorities  tbi 
he  had  the  means  of  cultivating  more  land  than  he  had  under  tilb^ 
Such  extra  lands  he  was  allowed  to  hold  at  low  rates,  so  us  in  tUM 


*  Captain  Wingiit*.  Survey  SiipcrintcndcDt,  2315  of  2Ut  December  ISW,  Bonuft^^- 
8fll.  CLK.  123  13-2  ;  Oovcraine&t  Letter  1908  of  19ib  Marcli  \U%  Ditto  155-l<t 

»  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CL.K.  131,  147. 

'  Of   these  twfinty-uine  vitlagea,  eighteen  wcro  Wlls^es  of  the  Muleund  ptIQ 
Hivinon  which  furmetl  part  nf  the  eBt.itc  of  the  late  clu>f  of  TAsgfton  lUia  UiMm  t* 
liovvmnicnt  At  his  dcatrt  in  1848  ;eix  w«rc  villa^^  of  Iho  aame  petty  tlivium  ^ 
mvrly  ht^M  m  hercHitiry  by  tho  detdi  aiiJ  d<»htiittulc  of  Mutgnnd  bat  n         '  *~ 
(iovirnmcnt  in    1^50  in   conieqacnce  of  invcktigatinoit  by  tiiu  Ixulin  Cna 
At  tho    time  of  Kcttlomcnt  thcM  twcnty-fimr  villagpB  fomicH   ih-  r^i.-. 
nvihilkari  of   Mulgtiiid  in  the  liatnbal  Hul>-ilivisinn  ;  nf  Uiu  rfmnim 
tour  worn  fonneriy  held   u  so  hercUitar>-  jpraut  by  Uie  Shirhatti  •! 
in    1847.  aftar  enquiry  by  the  InAm  t'ommiBeioner,  and  atthc  SLtUL-incnL  uinr  i 
forroed  p»rt  of  the  charge  of    the-  mahAlkan  of   r>anil«il  ;  one  village  washcid  i 
ao  i^tf'Dt  of  the  DamWl   iff*^ii,  but  tm  invcstigiition  by  tho  fnilm  CoiiimiBainm 
mumcd  in   IS47  and  at  »ottl('iit<:nt  time  Wiis  attached  to  the  cbvec  ufUiol 
miuilaUlir.     Bom.  Gov.  :^vl.  CUV.  187. 
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incasuro  to  compeasate  for  tho  high  rents  levied  on  the  rest  of  his 
holding.  The  chief  objects  of  the  maDagcmont  were  to  prevent  any 
diminution  oE  cultivation  and  tu  extend  it  by  all  available  means, 
so  as  to  exact  for  the  landlord  the  whole  surplns  produce  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  the  Leuant's  support,  but  yut  so  cautiously 
and  carefully  as  not  to  disable  the  tenant  from  continuing  his  culti- 
vation. Tbo  two  years  (1H4-8-50)  during  which  these  villages  were 
nnder  British  mauagement  showed  the  impossibility  of  realising  the 
assessment  of  tho  preceding  period.  In  the  first  year  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  assessment,  £1285  (Rs.  12,850)  out  of  £.50t56  (Rs.  50,060) 
were  remitted.  Still  the  landholders  complained  loudly.  When 
they  found  that  they  wore  free  to  give  up  their  land  they  at  once  throw 
tip  one-fourth  of  the  entire  cultivation.  In  the  following  season, 
when  the  introduction  of  tho  new  assessment  had  been  promised,  a 
portion  of  this  laud  was  again  taken  for  tillage.  In  the  absence 
of  any  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  amount  of  past  collections 
in  all  the  tweuty-nino  villages,  in  settling  the  new  rates  it  seemed 
safest  to  he  guided  by  those  already  introduced  into  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  of  the  Hubb,  Navalguud,  and  Dambal  sab-divisions. 
The  lands  were  similarly  situated  in  respect  of  climate  and  market-s, 
and  in  those  villages  the  new  settlements  had  been  attended  with 
fair  success. 

The  twenty-four  Mulgund  villages  were  divided  into  two  classea 

The  Hrst  or  the  more  westerly  class,  consisting  of  thirteen  villages, 

formed  an  elongated  belt  stretching  from  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 

town  of   Nftvalgund  southwards  along  tho  Benni  Hallaj  for   this 

group  a  highest  drycrop  aero  rate  of  2*.  7\d.  (Rs.  ^^t),  sanctioned 

for  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Navalgund,  was   adopted.     The 

second  class  contained  tho  remaining  eleven  villages  of  the  Mulgwnd 

ji(ir;/a««,  which  wore  clustered  around  Mulgund  town  and  occupied 

^a  position  immfxliafccly  sonth  of  tho  Navalgun<l  villages  and  west  of 

■tho  Dambal  villages.     For  these  a  highest  drycrop  acre  rate  of  2». 

3'-l.  (Rs.  Ij^)  was  adopted.     In  this  class  wore  also  placed  the  four 

Tillages  resumed  from  the  Shirhatti  dt^di  near  the  Tnngbhadra  river, 

ft  few  miles  west  of  the  Dambal  hills  and  among  Dambal  villages. 

To  tho  village  of  Niralgi  resumed  from  the   Dambal  desdi*a  agent 

in  the  north-east  of  Dambal,  a  highest  drycrop  acre  rate  of  2«. 

(Ro.  1)  was  applied.     For  the  few  acres  of  garden  land  a  highest 

acre  rate   of   10«.   (Rs.  5),  the  same  as  that  sanctioned  for  well 

gardens  throughout  tho  colloctoratc,  vras  adopted.      The  immediate 

effect    of    tho    survey    aottlement    was  an   increase   from  £4127 

(Hs.  41,270}  to  £5105  (Rs.  51,050)  or  twenty-three  per  cent.     Thero 

were  besides  13,297  acr«s  of  waste  assessed  at  £667  (Rs.  G670),  to 

be   brought   under  tillage.     Government   sanctioned   tho  proposed 

setilerauut  in  April  1852.* 

I  The  following  statement  shows  tho  results  of  tho  survey  settlement 
hn  certain  groups  of  villages,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mulgund 
r^roup  in  Dambal :  * 
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In  1854  the  settlomcnts  were  described  as  wouderfnUy  successfol 
in  relieving  the  landholders  from  debt  and  eunblinjf  tlicra  to  secure 
land-property.*  In  spite  of  the  jp-eat  spread  of  lillagCr  produod 
prices  had  remained  high.  Ivandholders  and  field  labonrora  had 
been  greatly  enriched.  Especially  near  market  towns  laud  had  n»a 
greatly  in  value.  This  rise  in  the  value  of  land  was  due  to  tbcUgH 
adBesBmont,  the  constancy  of  tenure,  the  levying  of  the  land-tax  afMf 
harvest  time,  and  improved  commuuicatioDs which  helped  theeiporta 
Burplusproduce.  The  CHre  and  labour  they  guve  to  their  fields,  thecal 
they  underwent  in  watering  them,  and  their  readiness  to  grow  froit 
trees  near  well.s,  on  unarable  spots,  and  round  their  fields^  sbpw™ 
that  the  landholders  valued  the  advantages  of  the  new  tenure.  Their 
increased  means  enabled  them  to  keep  more  Uveatock  and  coiU** 
qucntly  the  fields  received  more  manure  and  yielded  heavier  crei*' 
Land  might  bo  e.Kpcctcd  to  suffer  from  the  freedom  granted  ^ 
holders  to  contruct  or  extend  their  holdings  at  will.  Id  praclK* 
this  freedom  in  no  way  injured  the  land,,  The  competition  ^ 
land  was  great,  and  the  tenure  was  safe  and  good.  There  «<* 
DO  abandoning  of  land  after  it  was  once  taken.  Many  landhotdeii 
held  spare  laud  which  was   sometimes   allowed  to  bo    overgroul 


I  The  Collector  >Ir.  Oj^ilvy,  2106  of  Slut  nevoin1>«r  1855,  and  the  Kev.  Comi.  Mr. 
cuvos,  tiOO  of  SCth  FcbnuT^  1857.  Bom.  Gov.  Kcv.  Koc.  1?  ot  1S5P.  13!»  140G. 
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itb  graas,  stib-tcasod,  sold^  or  sub-divided  among  heirs  and 
Blatioim.  OutsUuidini^  and  remissions  had  nearly  ceased.  The 
osperons  state  of  the  landholders  was  not  accompanred  by  any 
to  GloTemment.  On  the  contrary  in  1854  the  land  receipts 
(rere  higher  than  they  htwJ  been  since  1810  and  Government 
further  gained  by  the  extension  of  trade  in  the  district.  The  returns 
for  the  fifteen  years  ending  1854  showed  that  over  the  whole  district 
the  area  under  tillage  had  risen  from  G10.392  acres  in  1340  to 
998,084  acres  in  1854,  that  the  revenue  for  collection  had  risen  from 
JLl  16,891  (Rs.  11,68,910)  to  £129,933  (Ba.  12,99,330),  and  that 
outstandings  had  fallen  from  £2184  (Us.  21»840)  to  £17  (Us.  170). 
The  details  aro : 

D/tdrwdT  Survey  Segitbs,  1843.J8S5. 
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Prom  1849-50  remissions  on  account  oi  failure  of  crops,  poverty, 
ad  other  reasons  ceased  to  be  granted  ;  the  sums  entered  under  the 
liead  of  remissions  were  compensation  for  abolished  perquisites*  In 
1843-44  the  year  of  the-survey  settlement,  the  tillage  area  was  587,693 
ea  and  the  revenue  for  collection  was  £112,1GG  (Ks.  11,21,G60), 
rhilo  in  1854-55  the  tillnge  area  was  1,070,350  acres  and  the  revenue 
(for  collection  £137,923  (Us.  13,79,230).  Even  after  dwlucting 
>m  the  tillage  and  revenue  of  1854-55,  78,266  acres  of  quit-rent 
inds  and  lapsed  lands  not  included  in  the  above  statement  and 
lieir  revenue  of  £7990  (Rs.  79,900),  there  remained  an  excess 
o£  410,391  acres  in  tillage  area  and  £17,767  (Rs.  1,77,670)  in 
revenue  over  those  of  1843-44.  The  town  of  Hubli  was  thriving. 
The  wealth,  the  crowded  assemblage,  and  the  earnestness  observable 
Lon  market  days  at  Hnbli  were  (1857  February)  truly  gratifying." 

In  1856  Dh^rw&r  contained  5178  square  miles,  1546  towns  and 
rillages,  and  754,385  people  or  an  average  of  145*69  to  the  square  mile. 
"IJotton  tillflge  had  greatly  increased  since  thoBelgaum-Dhdrwdrand 
Tumtn  road  hod  been  finished.    The  road  from  DhfSrwArto  Kalg^hatgi 

BDod  out  the  town  of  Dhfirwfir  by  the  best  rauto  to  KArwar  in  North 
r^nara.  The  line  joining  Hnbli  with  the  KAnara  frontier  by 
Calglmtgt  was  turned  into  a  trunk  road.     The  road  from  Hubli  to 
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1  The  Ker.  Conr.  609  of  26th  Fcby.  1857.  Rev.  R«c.  17 of  1S59.  1909-1406. 
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Annigeri  placed  ia  commumcation  with  tbe  wostom  coast,  tho  ncrfl- 
eastern  cotton  growing  dititrictfi  of  DhArwAr  and   the  neij^L' 

territories  of  the  NLz&m  and  the  Madras  Govummcnt.     Tbe  i 

road  joining  Dhiirw&r  with  the  Kdnara  frontier  was  usefal  forcan?* 
ing  timber  to  Dh^rwAr.  Several  other  roads  had  also  been  ■  ' 
Somu  English  merchants  had  formed  a  project  of  making  a  : 
from  the  port  of  Kiinara  or  SadAshivgad,  which,  passing  by  the  toft 
of  Hnbli,  was  intended  to  join  the  Sladraa  and  Bombay  railway  ri 
Bel^.  At  DharwAr,  Indian  millet  orjcdri  rupee  prices  had  risen  kvm 
123  pounds  in  1843  to  76  pounds  in  IS5G.*  There  were  no  caxtaka 
the  diatrict;  1177  pouds  and  reservoirs  were  used  to  water  50,00) 
acres  3'ielding  a  yearly  revenue  of  £11,760  (Ra.  1,17,600).  M»^ 
other  pouds  and  reservoirs  supplied  driukiug  water  only.  Thi 
rules  introduced  in  1S35,  enabling  the  Collector  to  help  tho  poofdi 
to  make  wells,  village  offices,  and  other  wurks,  had  done  am 
^d.  In  1854-55,  £3654  (Rs.  36,540)  were  spent  on  puUift 
improvements,  of  which  tbe  people  contributed  £1450  [Rs.  14,500), 
Buildiflgs  for  a  cotton  gin  factory  wore  erected  in  Dbiirwir  in  ISitO 
uto  cost  of  about  £431  (Rs.  4310)  and  placed  under  tho  care  oft 
superintendent  of  cotton  experiments.  Ihe  culture  of  New  Orleaos 
cotton  was  yearly  increasing.  In  1854-55  it  covered  63,298  acres. 
About  300  saw-gins  were  made  in  the  ^tory  and  sold  to  the  oottoa 
growera  The  character  of  Dhdrwar  cotton  was  raised  in  the  morkei 
and  a  new  impulse  given  to  the  cotton  trade.  In  1854-55,  of  a  totsi 
of  2,430,647  acres  1,459.455  were  arable,  329,465  waste,  and  647,727 
alienated.  Of  the  arable  acres,  1,076,350  or  seventy-four  per 
were  under  tillage,  347,644  acres  were  in  pasture,  and  35,4€1 
were  forest  reserves.  Of  the  area  under  tallage  3340  acres 
watered  garden  land,  64,810  rice  land,  and  1,008,200  d^crop 
The  chief  field  products  were  jvari,  wheat,  rdla,  sdvOj 
gram,  b^ijri,  pulses,  and  oilseeds.*  The  exports  included  col 
vegetable  oils,  grain,  sugar,  chillies,  silk,  cotton  cloths,  hides,  aJid 
horns.  The  imports  were,  fi*om  the  west  coast  and  Kanara,  »it, 
spices,  broadcloth,  cotton  prints,  yam,  motols,  and  timber ;  sod  fron 
the  interior,  handkerchiefs,  turbans,  and  other  fabrics,  aotl  dre^ 
Tron  ore  was  found  and  smelted  in  considerable  quantities  io  ^^' 
%vostorn  latorite  ridges  aad  in  the  Dambal  bills.     During  1854  dK 


'  Tfae  datails  aro : 
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Infall  was  below  the  avoragR  The  harvest  was  short,  but  aa 
ice8  were  high  and  the  Government  asaessment  Ugbt,  land- 
ildera  did  not  suffer.    The  rains  of  1855  were  still  less  favourable 

ugh  the  failure  did  nob  cause  scarcity.  A  deficiency  in  the 
iter  thunder  showers  left  the  welU  and  reservoirs  withont  their 

:al    Btorns  of   water,   and,  as  the  dry  months  advanced,  many 

ages  suffered  from  want  of  drinking  water. 

In  IStS-i'^  the  tillage  area  was  537,693  acres  yielding  a  revenoo 
£112,166  (Rs.  ll,-M.t^60).  In  1854-55  the  area  nnder  tillage 
had  incraosed  to  1,076,350  and  the  revenue  to  £137,922 
(Rs,  13,79,230).  Deducting  the  acquisitions  of  land  from  lapses  and 
other  causes,  the  actual  increase  of  tillage  since  the  revenue  survey 
settlement  in  1S44amountcd  to  410.391  acres  and  the  augmentation 
of  land  revenue  to  £17,767  (Rs.  1,77,670).  The  Collector  estimated 
the  acre  profit  of  tillage  in  watered  land  at  £2  l+«.  (Bs.  27),  in  rice 
land  8t  \6s.  9d.  (Rs.  8^),  in  cotton  land  at  8s.  (Rs.  4),  and  in  tight 
soil  at  6a.  (Ra.  3).     The  details  are : 
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late  years  the  sale  value  of  land  pspecially  near  towns  had 
!een  considerably.  A  landholder  who  had  more  land  than  he 
could  till  with  profit  made  money  by  sub-letting  it,  by  selling  it,  or 
by  selling  its  grass.  Between  1846  and  1851  the  number  of  oxen 
had  increased  by  34,078  or  thirteen  per  cent ;  male  buffaloes  by 
10,563  or  twenty-five  per  cent ;  ploughs  by  364 ;  carts  by  4137  ;  and 
vaservoirs  and  ponds  by  129.  The  landholders  were  being  gradually 
fineed  from  debt  and  showed  a  tendency  to  accumulate  wealth. 
Tradprs  were  benefited  by  a  sustained  demand  and  a  plentiful  supply, 
^md  labourers  by  a  small  rise  in  wages  and  still  more  by  continuous 
«mpIoyment.^ 

,  In  consequence  of  his  rebellion  during  the  1858  mutinies  and  his 
suarder  of  Mr.  Mauson,  the  Political  Agent  of  the  Southern  Mar&tha 
States,  the  Brahman  chief  of  Nargund  was  hanged  and  his  estate 
of  forty  villages  in  the  north  of  the  district  was  taken  over  by 
Oovernment.  Of  the  forty  Nargund  villages,  thirty-two  were  under 
Oovemment  management  and  eight  were  alienated.  In  1859-60  the 
survey  settlement  was  introduced  iuto  thirty-one  of  the  Oovernment 
■v^lUges.*  Norgund  lay  between  Dhiirwiir  and  Bolgaum  to  the 
xiorth  of  Navalgund,  to  the  east  of  pari  of  Purasgad,  and  to  the 

'The  Collector  Mr.  Ojilvy,  814  of  ISthJane  185G,  Bom.  Gor.  Rev.  Rec.  17  of 
le.W.  26S-376. 

■  CapL  Andenon,  Survey  Superintendent.  147  of  2dth  March  I860.  Got.  Rc*.  1635 
J24ih  ApHI  ISeO. 
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south  of  R&mdurg  and  of  parts  of  Parasg&d  and   B^dami.    Tbe 
vilU|i^cs  did  uot  form  one  nnbrolcen  tract,  but  t-o  somo  extent  iren 
mixed  with  the  Govornment  villages  of  the  neighbouring  sub-diri- 
sionB.     From  the  extreme  west  to  the  extreme  east  of  Narj^ndwu 
about  tweuty-fivBmilea  and  from  the  extreme  north  to  the  extromi) 
sonth   abont   sixteen  miles.     The  river  Malprabha  ran  through  the 
northern  jart  of  the  sub-division.    The  soil  wns  chietlj  black  modified 
by  clay  and  lime  nodules.    Near  tlio  hilU  there  was  qnartz   land  aad 
deoompoRed  fcUpar  of  considerable  richness.     Near  the  Malprabhi 
and  Benni  some  of  the  land  was  subject  to  overflow   and  gained  bv  b 
^od  alluvial  deposit.     The  soil  was  suited  to  the  late  or  rabi  cropi. 
It  was  more  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  oottoUj  whett, 
white  ynm,  gram,  and  oil-giving  plants.     Ilie  climate   was  healUiy 
though    Nargund   town   suffered    from    fever.     The     raiufall  wm 
heaviest  at  the  villages  on  the  Malprabha  towards    R&mdurg  and 
at   Nargund   itself,   and  lightest   in  tho   villages    to    the  east  from 
Karamadi  to  Bairanhatti,     A  little  coarse   cloth  and  a  few  cottoB 
carpets  were  made  in  Nargund.     There  were  nearly  400  looms  of 
which  one-half  were  in  Shirol.     The  chief  market  town  was  Karguod. 
To  it  came  turmeric  from  Humnabad,  buffaloes  from  Vair^g^and  BArsi, 
blankets  from  B^galkot,  cloth  and  blankets  from  BehLri  and  Habli, 
betelnnt   and  other   garden   products   from    Sirsi,    and  rice  from 
Dhirw&r.     Cotton   worth   about  £2500    {Rs.  25,000)    went  ever/ 
year  to  Knmta,  and  wheat  and  gram  to  DharwAr.     The   sales  of 
goods  in    the  local   Wednesday    market    areragvd    abont   £150 
(Rs.  1500).     Except   after  heavy   rain   the  town   of    Nargund  had 
good  communication  by   cart  tracks  across  abont  thirty   miles  ol 
black  plain  to  DhArwAr  and  Hubli.     The  population  was  dense,  224 
to  the  square  mile.     In  l8od-59  the  total  land  revenue  was  £5328 
(Hfl.  53,2S0)  and  of  this  £126  (Rs.  1260)  were  remitted. 

The  thirty-one  Nargund  villages  wore  divided  into  three  classes, 
eleven  western  villages  with  a  highest  drycrop  acre  rate  of  2».  lOJA 
(Ra.  \-^f),  eighteen  central  villages  with  a  highest  drycrop  ftO 
rate  of  2a.  l\d.  (Rs.  1t\),  and  two  eastern  villages  with  a  higbctt 
drycrop  acre  rate  of  28.  ^{d.  (Rs.  lA)*  These  rates  included  ow 
anna  in  tho  rupee  of  road  fund.^  On  the  same  area  under  tilta^ 
the  survey  rental  showed  an  increase  of  £207  (Rs.  2070J  or  ax 
per  cent.     The  details  are  : 

Nargund  Survey  StttUment,  1869-60. 
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The  thirty-ioreu  acres  o£  Goremment  garden  land  were  rated  at 
6d.   (Rs.Sf)    the  acre.     The  uettlemeut  period  waa  limited  to 
^wenty  years. 

The  terras  of  thirty  or  twenty  years  for  which  the  original  survey 

bad  been  introduced  began  to  come  to  au  end  in  1S74.     Between 

'  374  and  I SS I  the  reriaioa  of  the  survey  was  completed.     The  result 

'  the  revision  was  an  increase  in  the  different  blocks  from  sixty- 

igbt  percent  in  Hubli  to  thirty-four  per  cent  in  Misbrikot,  or  over 

whole  district  an  increase  of  forty-seven  per  cent.     The  details 

DSdfWlr  Hevision  Suney,  J874-i88L 
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The  first  part  of  the  disti'ict  into  which  the  revised  settlement  wan 
itpodufpd  was,  in  1374-75,  into  forty-seven  villages  of  old   Hubli 
jd  eighty -one  villages  of  old  Navalgnud.^    The  eighty-one  villages 
jrhich  formerly  betouged  to  Navalguud  had  been  distributed  so  that 
1874  sixty  remained  in  Navalgund,  seven  were  handed  to  Hubli, 
^ight  to  Ron,  three  to  Dambal,  one  to  DhdrwAr,  and  two  to  fiid^mi 
in  South  BiJHpur.  The  forty-seven  Hubli  villages oontinaed  in  Hubli. 

The  forty-seven  Hubli  villages  lay  close  round  the  town  of  Hubli, 
from  which  they  stretched  some  distance  south.  The  rainfall  iu 
:Eubli  was,in  1870, 29'44  inches,  in  1871,  28'49  inches,  in  1872,25'93 
inches,  and  in  1873,  2099  inches.  At  the  introduction  of  the  first 
^ttlement,  the  traffic  between  the  DhdrwAr  district  and  the  coast 
liad  been  carried  on  pack  bu!loi;ka.  The  Rim  pass  hotweon  Belgaum 
^nd  the  Veu^urla  roadstead  was  the  only  cart-road  between  the 
£hor  pass  near  Poona  and  the  extreme  south  of  the  Presidency. 
■Several  lines  of  road  had  since  been  made  converging  on  Hubli :  one 
tie  DhArwar  and  Belganm,  one  from  Gada^  through  Annigeri,  one 
^roiu  SholApur  through  Nargund,  aud  two  from  llubli  to  tije  coast, 
of  which  one  was  to  Kumta  by  Sirsi  and  the  other  to  Kurwar  by 
"V"ellapur-  These  liues  caused  a  convergence  of  cart  traffic  to  Hubti 
^rom  all  sides.  Produce  prices  showed  a  rise  in  uncleancd  rice  from 
1- II  pounds  the  rupee  in  1819-1823  to  46  in  1873;  injudnfrom90 
Dunds  to  42  i  in  wheat  from  78  pounds  to  25  ;  in  linseed  from  48 
Hands  to  31  j  find  in  unginned  cotton  from  l^•.  3^(i.  (lOA  a-*.)  a  man 
'  27^  pounds  bo  ^.  (Rs.S).  Under  these  inlluoDces  the  value  of 
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land  had  greatly  ri&on.  Comparing  the  average  o£  the  tun  jean 
ending  1854  and  of  tho  uine  years  ending  1873,  the  tillage  area  bad 
spread  from  36.4&4  acrea  to  44,404  acres,  and  collectioDA  froB 
£4042  to  £4808  (Ra.40,420-Rs. 48,080),  The  detAils  are: 
UMbli  Land  fyvmae,  lSS4-JS7:i. 
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lu  the  forty-seven  villages,  exclusive  of  the  town  of  Hubli,  t^ 
returns  showed  a  rise  in  population  from  23,159  in  1847  to  28,826n 
1873  ;  in  tat  roofed  and  tiled  honses  from  4003  to  5074,  in  carti 
from  747  to  1596,  in  watering  wells  from  forty-eight  to  151,  ia 
drinking  wells  from  123  to  181,  in  drinking  ponds  from  forty-seven  in 
1844-45  to  100  in  1872,  and  in  watering  reservoirs  fnm  Bfty-sena 
to  siacty-seven.  Tbei-e  was  a  fall  ia  thatched  houses  from  1027  ia 
1847  to  736  in  1873 ;  in  field  cattle  from  6101  to  5587,  in  oowa  aul 
buffaloes  from  9062  to  77U4,  and  in  sheep  and  gnats  from  4496  to 
3687.  The  fall  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  was  due  to  t^ 
great  decrease  in  the  area  of  >«'aste  land. 

The  climate  of  Hubli  was  fair.  The  villages  to  tho  south  wai 
west  of  Uubli  generally  enjoyed  plentiful  rnin  which  gradcilh 
grew  less  in  the  villages  north  and  east  of  Hubli  towards  NavaJeuDl 
Of  the  dry  soil  crops,  60  94  per  cent  belonged  to  the  early  or  ihnrij 
harvest  and  3900  per  cent  to  the  lato  or  rabi  harvest.'  Rice  wsi 
largely  grown,  and,  when  natural  advantages  allowed,  was  foUcnred 
by  second  green  crops  of  gram,  vdtdu€,  mug^  and  povtr.  SDg■I^ 
cane  gardens  were  few.  Hubli  continued  a  manufacturing  centnof 
some  importance ;  4982  band-looms  were  at  work  in  1873-74  antait 
2263  in  1843.  The  value  of  the  raw  silk  yearly  used  was  abnl 
£12,000  (Ha.  !.2(),000),  and  of  the  cotton  thread  about  £S9,«I1 
(Rs.  2,90,000).  Tho  fabrics  manufactured  were  cotton  and  silk 
cloths  of  all  kinds  used  by  the  people  of  the  conntry.  Thfir 
estimated  values  were,  of  silk  £1500  (Rs.  15,000),  of  cotton  (hitarf 
£5000  (Us.  50,00<1),  and  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton  £^^IMV. 
(Rs.  5.00.000),  that  is  a  total  of  £56,500  Cits- 5,65,000).  TheT 
town  of  Mifihrikot  furnished  a  market  to  the  south-west  vUliiw 
which  lay  furthest  from  Hubli,  Kundgol  to  those  to  the  south-on, 
anii  DhArwAr  was  within  easy  reach  of  villages  to  the  west  wd 
north  of  Hubli.  The  landholders  were  generally  well-taAs 
comfortable,  and  independent ;  their  houses  wore  well  built  mudtbf* 
had  a  fair  stock  of  good  cattle.  Considering  the  capability  of  tk 
land,  tillage  was  slovenly.  This  was  due  partly  to  want  of  peoricy 
partly  to  the  very  low  rates  of  assessment  which  enabled  landbolwri 

1  Of  the  kharif  60^94  per  cent  the  detailK  wenjvdri  40'<I3.A4/rt  1-04,  tmriHi^  m 
1-56.  rd^  2W.  nad-i  1-56.  and  minor  cropa  5-26.     Of  the  im&i  39*06  pcr««41_ 
details  were  cotton 26-21^  whoatS  21,  ktiMumba'ZG8,mnm  i  13,  ukd  minor  cwmi^ 
Boo).  Gov.  Sel.  CXLVIII.  1«0. 
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I  ocoDpy  a  larger  area  of  ground  than  they  liad  either  bauds  or 
mUo  to  till  properly. 
^Hhe  eighty-one  Naralgund  villages  all  lay  in  a  stretch  of  black 
flEn  country,  broken  only  by  the  high  rocks  of  Navalgnnd  and 
Karguod.  liie  Benni  stream  flowed  thnmgh  the  coantry  north 
to  the  Malprabha.  The  area  waa  3+7,720  aci*es.  The  rainfall  in 
N»valgund  was  29-31  inches  in  1870,  19'(H  inches  in  1871,  and 
20"4ti  inches  in  1872,  or  an  average  of  twenty-three  inches.  The 
means  of  coramnnication  were  improved.  Average  prodnce  price 
returns  showed  a  rise,  in  clean  rice,  from  43  pounds  the  rupee  in 
1819-1823  to  22  pounds  in  1869-1873;  in  jVdrt  from  73  pounds  to 
40  pounds  ;  in  wheat  from  67  pounds  to  32  pounds  ;  and  in  unginned 
cotton  from  \g.  W^il.  {\5fj  ns.)  b.  man  oi  27^  pounds  to  3*f.  l^d. 
(Ra.  ^^^).  Tjinseed  had  also  risen  from  68  pounds  th«  rupee  in 
1819-1823  to20poundsin  1871.  The  result  was  that  land  had  risen 
so  greatly  in  value  that  fifty  years*  purchase  and  more  were  con- 
stantly paid  even  for  drycrop  soils. ^  Comparing  the  average  of  the 
ten  years  ending  1S54  and  of  the  nine  years  ending  1873,  the  tillage 
area  had  risen  from  182,875  acres  to  232,532  acres,  and  collections 
from  Jei5,4l4  to  £20,069  (lis.  l,54,140.Rs.  2,00,690).    The  details 
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Id  1874  about  Beveuty-two  per  cent  of  the  Government  lands  were 
4iUed  by  the  men  whose  names  appeared  an  holders  in  the  Govem- 
ment  books  or  by  members  of  their  families.  The  holders  tilled 
abont  one  per  cent  in  partnership  with  others  and  let  about  twenty- 
five  percent  to  tenants  on  a  moiioy-reut  and  about  one  per  cent  on 
m  produce  or  graiu  i-ent.  One  per  cent  was  waate.^  The  population 
returns  tnhowed  an  increase  from  71,419  in  1846-47  to  91,323  iu 
3872-73  or  twenty-eight  per  cent.  Flat-roofed  Louses  had  risen  from 
14,252  in  1846-47  to  19,02.5  in  1872-73  or  thirty-throe  percent,  cows 
«nd  buffaloes  from  18,165  to  18,293  or  0*7  per  cent,  carta  from  870 
to  4660  or  43563  per  cent,  horses  from  450  to  497  or  ten  percent, 
iwells  from  forty-two  to  ninety,  and  ponds  from  103  to  219.  On 
^he  other  hand,  thatched  houses  had  fallen  from  139  in  1846-47  to 
Siinety-two  in  1872-73  or  thirty-four  per  cent,  field  cattle  from  18,025 
to  16,326  or  nine  per  cent,  sheep  and  goata  from  14,994  to  12,923 
Or  fourteen  percent,  and  ploughs  from  2288  to  1726  or  twenty-fivo 
per  cent.' 

1  O&pUln  Godfrey  raporta  a  auv  in  which  tlio  name  pioo«  of  l»nd  wa*  sf>M  in  184M7 
EJE6  lat.  (fU.66)andiBl872for£.V)(Ra.  500).     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXLVIII.  193. 
^CftpUin  Godfrey,  liS  of  24t»i  Deer.  1873.  Bom.  Oov.  Set  CXIvVilL  201. 

CoDxideriogUie  gre&t  append  of  tillnee,  Colonel  Anderson  (Jaouary  1874)  doubted 

coiT«*ctn«u  of  the  apparent  f*!!  in  the  ntimhor  of  plooghv. 


!■  had  confused  between  plouchs  and  itcarfers. 
.  107. 
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Kain  was  scarcer  in  Navalgund  than  iu  Uubli.  The  beat  placal 
villages  for  rain  wore  those  south-west  of  Annif^ri  and  in  the  direc 
tion  vf  Morab.  The  rainfall  jfradtmlly  lightened  towards  Navalpaoi 
and  beyond  Navalgund  near  Ydrgal  it  was  sljg'ht  and  on^ 
In  thia  part  the  chief  supply  was  from  the  north-east  or  > 
monsoon.  There  were  no  means  of  watering  the  land.  The  waur 
of  the  Benai  river  was  always  brackish  and  became  salt  in  the  bet 
weather.  The  great  difficulty  was  the  supply  of  drinking  waier 
which  was  laden  with  salt  and  lime.  The  produce  was  ahaoH 
entirely  dry-crop,  19  ;33  per  cent  belooging  to  tho  early  or  khcx^f 
and  80  67  per  cent  to  the  late  or  rabi  harvest^  Of  hoe  ball 
there  were  only  two  acres.  The  garden  prodncts  were  oocoanol^ 
plantains,  Indian  corn,  onions,  pepper,  carrots,  garlic,  radishH^ 
cucumbers,  greens,  and  sometimes  guavas  and  a  little  sngw- 
cane.  Both  American  and  country  cotton  was  grown  largely  ia 
the  black  plains.  The  mauufuctures  wore  confined  to  cotton  cioUu 
and  woolUm  fabrics  for  local  use.  In  1873,  403  cloth  looms  aad 
139  blanket  looms  were  at  work.  There  was  only  ono  made  rc»il 
from  Hubli  to  Aunigeri  and  thence  through  Gadag  to  BelAri.  Tlw 
roads  from  Annigcri  to  Navalgund  and  from  Hubli  to  Sholipnr 
were  neither  bridged  cor  metalled  and  in  the  rains  were  impassahle. 
When  required  to  bring  in  the  crops  and  to  export  grain  to  market. 
they  were  generally  in  good  order.  The  value  of  the  sales  in  the 
weekly  markets  was  in  Shelvfidi  J£25  to  £:30  (Rs.  250 -300).  ia 
Hanshi  £10  to  £15  (Ra.  100- 160),  in  Annigeri  £100  (Rs.  lOt 
in  Morab  £70  to  £80  (Ra,  700-800),  in  YAvgal  £70  to£SO(Rs."' 
800).  and  iu  Yamnur  £10  to  £15  (Rs.  100- 150).  The  aales 
the  Navftlgiind  Iialf-weekly  markets  were  worth  £500  to  £( 
[Hs.  5000-0000).  Many  other  markets  round  the  eighty-oi 
villages  were  frequented  by  the  landholders  of  the  villages  wl 
were  nearest  to  them.  Tho  landholders  wore  generally  well  off, 
as  in  Hubli  and  for  the  same  reasons  tillage  was  slovenly. 

New  roads  running  through  fields  compelled  their  divisioo 
sepai-ate  numbers,  and  the  removal  or  addition  of  laud  from 
action  of  streams  made  romeasurement  necessary.  All 
numbers  in  excess  of  thirty  acres  were  divided  into  two  or  more  survf 
numbers,  so  as  to  make  all  drycrop  survey  fields  hold  by  one  occupant 
range  h*ora  about  fifteen  to  thirty  acres.  All  survey  fields  tow 
by  more  than  ono  oocapant  recognized  in  the  Government  book* 
were  divided  according  to  the  boundaries  of  each  man's  share  »  w 
to  give  each  a  soparately  defined  and  assessed  survey  field.  Tht 
total  area  of  tho  128  villages  was  423,875  acres  against  424,6W 
recorded  by  the  last  survey.  The  first  class  of  villages  were  siit 
close  rouud  tho  town  of  Hubli,  for  which  a  highest  drycrop 
rate  of  6s.  (Rs.  3)  was  adopted.  The  second  class  contained  niitel 
villages  further  from  Hubli,  which  were  assessed  at  a  highest 
crop  acre  rato  of  5s.  (Rs.  2  i) ;  the  third  class  contained  ten  vil 


I  The  detoiU  of  the  cwly  19-33  percent  were,  red  jviri  14*69,  («rS-04,  mp  ; 
miUki  U':f.'5,  rdlti  0'.^,  and  minor  cn>iM  077  :  and  of  th»}  late  8(^07.  «\ottc  cofctoot 
locaJ  oottOD  30-42,  whittijwtri  16.  whoat  22-2.'<t,  gpm  :i-\Hi,  linseed  S'43,  kuwumbai 
•Dd  minor <:roiw  OW,     Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  CXLVUI.  !M. 
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the  south-west  of  Hubli  and  on  the  margin  of  the  Hoe  country, 
IP  which  the  hij^heet  dry-erop  acre  rate  was  is.  Qd,  (Rs.  2\);  the 
fonrth  rlft}«8  with  n  highest  dry-crop  nci-c  rate  of  4j«.  (Rs,  2)  contained 
throe  Hubli  villaj^es,  Kusugal,  Sul,  and  Mulhalti,  and  five  old  NavaU 
eund  villages ;  the  fifth  nlass  included  twenty-three  villages 
forming  the  west  centre  of  Old  Navalgund  for  which  a  highest  dry- 
crop  acre  rate  of  3«.  Qd.  (Rs.  1|)  was  adopted;  the  sixth  class 
contained  forty  villages  forming  the  oast  centre  of  Old  Naralgund 
which  were  assessed  at  3*.  (Rs.  H)  the  acre  of  best  dry-crop; 
the  seventh  class  contflined  twelve  villages  in  ihe  extreme  north- 
east of  Old  Navalgund  forming  part  of  the  old  T&vgal  mah^lkari'a 
division  of  Navalgund ;  for  these  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of 
2a.  Gd.  (Rs.  l\)  was  adopted.  A  highest  acre  rate  of  16s.  (Rs.  8) 
was  fixed  for  rice  lands.  All  purely  well  garden  land,  except  that 
watered  by  budkin  or  water-lifts,  was  assessed  at  not  more  than  the 
highest  dry-crop  rate  on  the  land  which  had  been  garden  at  the  time 
xii  the  last  settlement,  and  at  the  simple  dry-crop  rate  on  the  land 
under  wells  which  had  been  made  since  that  settlement.  The 
lands  watered  by  hudhis  or  water-lifts  were  assessed  at  not  more 
than  lit.  Gd.  (12  ae.)  the  acre  above  the  dry-crop  assessment.  Pond- 
watered  gardens  were  aasesRed  at  a  highest  acre  rate  of  16^*.  (Rs.  8). 
Tho  new  rates  gave  an  estimated  revenue  of  -£40,122  against  £24,897 
(Rs.  4,01,220  against  Rs.  2,48,970)  collected  in  1873-74,  that  ia  an 
increase  of  £15,225  (Rs.  1,52,250}  or   6115   pop  cent.     The  details 
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During  the  nine  years  before  the  original  survey  settlement 
(1S34-I843),  tbo  tillngearea  in  the  forty-seven  Hubli  villages  varied 
from  about  31,800  acres  in  1837-38  to  about  26,800  acres  in  18*2-43, 
and  collections  from  about  £6203  in  1839-40  to  about  £3570  in 
1836-37  (Bs.  62,000 -Ks.  35,700).  During  the  Brst  ten  years  of 
the  survey  lease  (1843  •  1853),  tillage  rose  from  about  27,000  acres 
in  1843-'14  to  about  39,000  acres  in  1852-53,  and  collections  from 
about  £+770  to  about  £5580  (Rs.  47.700  -  Rs.  55,800)  ;  during  the 
next  ton  years  (1853-18G3)  tillage  rose  from  about  39,600  acres  in 
1855-54  to  about  44,000  acres  in  1862-63,  and  collections  from  about 
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£5730  to  aboat  £01.50  (Rs.  A7,3(X)  -  Rs.  61,500) ;  and  during  the  Un 
ten  years  (186a- 1873}  tillage  rose  from  about  44,000  acres  in  lB63-r* 
to  about  44,ti00    acres  iu    1872-73,  and  collections     from  iiUat 
£61(50  to  aboat  £6400  (Rs.  61,600-R«.  64,600).     The  details'  are: 
JIubli,  47  yiUafftt :  Sttnry  RfmJlM,  2SS4  ■  JS7S. 
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Daring  tbe  ten  years  before  the  original  anrvey  settleioefil 
(1834-1844),  the  tillage  area  in  theeigbty-one  Kavalgund  Tillagcafd 
from  about  135,000  acres  in  1834-35toabcutl06J00aoresial84S^ 
and  collcctiona  varied  from  about  £21,190  in  18;3fK40  t/i  ftbad 
£10.400  in  1838-39  (Rs.  2,11,900-Rb.  1.04,000).  During  thr 
years  of  the  survey  lease  ;i84'i-I8S4)  tillage  rose  from  uhom  - 
seres  in  1814-45  to  about  2l)o,000  aoiva  in  1853-54.  and  coUectidav 
from  abont£U,070  to  £21,770  (Rs.  1,10.700-Rb.  2,17.700);  dnter 
the  next  ten  years  (1854-1864)  tillage  mse  from  about  210,000  sent 
in  1854-55  to  about  232,000  acres  in  1863-64  and  collections  boa 
about  £22,200  to  about  ^4,000  (Rs.  2,22,000 -Rs.  2,40,000) ;  td 
during  the  nine  years  euj^iog  1872-73  tillage  rose  from  about  23J,OOI 
acres  in  1864-65  to  abcyfjl  233,000  acres  in  1872-73.  and  collecW* 
from  about  £24,200  %  about  £24.700  (Rs.  2,42,000- Ra.  2^7 fiOO^ 
The  details'  arc  :         7 


'  Bom-*  Otfr.  8M.  CXI.Vm.  98.  U*- 1«,  146-147. 
t  Borff,  _  OoT.  Set  CXLVIU.  98.144-145,  148-  M9, 
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In  187-1-75  the  roviaion  survey  flettleinciit  was  introduced  into 
'niuety-three  Government  villages  of  Old  Dambal.'  Of  these  eigbty- 
fiix  had  been  originally  settled  in  18^5-46  and  the  remaining  sovon 
in  different  years  since  1858.  At  the  time  of  the  revision  settlement 
Boventy-three  of  these  villages  were  in  T)aml>al,  two  in  Navalgund, 
and  eighteen  in  Hon.''  In  1874  Old  Dambal  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Ron,  ou  the  east  by  the  Nizilra's  country^  on  the  soath  by 
the  Tungbhftdra,  on  tho  .sonth-we.st  by  SAngli  and  Miraj,  and  on  the 
westby  Navalguud.  The  total  area  was  091  sqaare  miles  or  442,321 
•ores.  For  many  years  the  health  of  this  aub-diviHion  had  been 
remarkably  good.  During  the  four  yeurs  ending  1873  the  death- 
rate  was  1"97  per  cent  and  the  birth-rato  2'80  p«jr  cent.  In  none  of 
the  villages   had  cholera  been  known  from  eight  to  twenty  yoars. 


Dambal, 
1874-75, 


"  Colonn]  Andenon,  Sarvey  Comnufinirmer,  129  of  l8t  FobniAry  1875,  Got.  Rob.  IB79 
I  littij  Miirch  1875,  Bom.  tJuv.  Stii.  CLIV. 

I  *  lu  186'2,  ftome  of  the  villogeii  to  the  n<jrtb  and  north-west,  whicb  were  inconveoi- 
^lydiitant  frninthehwul-quartentof  tberab-divuiiin,  were  baudcd  to tbe  oeighboor- 
;  «nh-divi<«iuM»  of  Ron  aud  Naviklgiind.  Id  I$72  the  moHalkuri'a  be&d-quarten  mi 
mbal  wciv  m^jve'I  to  the  more  central.  lii?ahhier,  and  more  importaut  town  ol 
liiadargi.  lu  Itt74  the  iianit;  of  fchu  aub.divi»ton  wm  clungod  to  Gadag  and  ite  head- 
Bftrtsn  station  wu  called  after  tUi  chiof  t<iwn.  Mr.  E.  P.  Bobcirtw»j  CoU«ctor,  162 
ES7th  February  1875.  Bom.  Got.  Sel.  CLIV.  KM. 
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Except  in  the  village  of  Doni 
the  eight  years  endiner  1874.* 
the  rainfall  ac 


ing 
Ga<lag  varied 


in  1B72,  cholera  was  nnktiowii  dnrinr 

Daring  the  6ve  years  ending  1S73 

from  8-36  inches  in   18*59  to  25-24 


In  1874  it   was  40*81 


inches  in  1870  and  averaged  17*84  inches, 
inches. 

From  the  backward  state  of  the  country  in  1844  when  it 
introdnced,  the  former  assessment  of  Gadag  had  been  very  Uglil 
At  that  time  the  350  miles  between  the  Bor  pass  near  Poona  and 
the  southern  frontier  of  the  Presidency  had  only  one  cart  roadacron 
the  Sahy^dris.     That  ono  cart  road  was  through  the  old  R^m  vam 
bet^veen  Belgaum  and  Vengurla.  It  was  three  miles  in  length  ana  fi» 
long  strtitcSoB  had  an  incline  of  ono  in  five  or  six.     Caxts  went  np 
and  down  by  iigbtening  loads  and  dabbing  together  the  bnllocks  of 
two  or  three  carts.    Most  of  what  traflic  wont  from  Db^rwir,  mi 
carried  on  bullock-back  along  the  different  tracks  down  the  SahylUns 
to  Knmta,  Ankola,  and  other  smaller  ports  in  North  Kduara.  At  thil 
time  at  no  point  south  of  Poona  were  both  the  country   below  and 
the    country    above    the  Safay&dria    in    Bombay  districts  whidi 
cx>ald  have  worked  together  to  make  a  through  line  between  tbe 
sea  and  the  inland  plains.    In  the  north  the  states  of  S&t&ra  u/i 
Kolh^pur  separated  Poona  from  Hatn^iri,  and  further  south  tbs 
eoaat  line  was  either  Portuguese  or  in  Madras,    In  1 845  a  patf  to 
Hondvar  in  North  Kdnara  was  improved,  and,  several  yearB  later, 
the    Devimani  pass  opened   communication    with   Kamta  which 
had  then  risen   to    be   the  leading   roadstead.     The  opening  ^ 
the  Devimani  pass  was    the    bcgiDoiug   of  a   time    of    marked 
prosperity    for    Dh&rwdr.     Tho   opening  of  the  railway  to  Bekiri 
provided  a  now  market  for   the  eastern  Dambal  villages.     But 
the  distance  of  about  seventy  miles  to  Belari  was  very  difBccJt 
with  much  black  soil  and  many  unbridged  rivers.      StiU  in  1574  i 
large  cart  traflSc  passed  east  to  BelAri.     The  Hubli-Belari  road  wu 
the  only  mado-rood  in  the  sub-division.     Itpasscd  through  Annigeri, 
Cadagi  and  Dambal  to  the  Tangbhadra  river.     It  was  good  fron 
Annigeri  to  Gradag,  ^ir  from  (^dag  to  Dambal*  and  bad  fnm 
Dambal  to  the  Tuugbhadra  at  Hesrur  sixty-eight  miles  west  <^ 
BeUri.     The  best  part  of  this  road  was  good  only  in  the  fine  wealbo: 
It  was  bridged  but  not  mctallod,  and  as  soon  as  rain  fell  *grew  rnodd^ 
and  heavy.    From  Gadag  to  Dambal  it  was  neither  bridg^,  metalled 
nor  cared  for,  except  close  to  Gadag  itself  j  beyond  Dambal  it  wail 
very  bad  country  track,  in  places  almost  impassable.     Tho  co' 
cart  tracks  were  numerous,  especially  in  tho  northern  plain  vill 
They  spread  from  every  village  to  all  the  villages  rounu  and  as  a 
were  good  enough  for  all  purposes.     In  the  black  plain  they 
more  or  loss  impassable  dnring  tho  rains,  but  in  tho  fine  woathor 
plain  roads  wore  better  for  carts  than  the  roads  in  the  villages 


^  In  F«braajy   1875  Oolooel   Andenoo  the  Siirrej  Comminwiiier  vm>t>: 
y«»n  igo  cholerft  wu  preralent  in  this  anb-diTiBioDt    At  th«t  time  troop*  ware  t 
■tULthr  paasiuB  between  BeUai  and  Dhiirwiir  to  KoUiApor  andSivmntTAdi  wHiebi 
itistarbcil.    Tbey  rcuerally  broUKbt  cholera  in  Uiuir  trun.     Of  Ut«  yeitn  in  T 
M  in  othar  p&rU  of  Dhlrw&r,  cbolera  h^tl  much  docreated,  partly  becouue  tr 
longvr  marched  through  the  di^bict  and  partly  from  the  iEnprovvmcat  io  tlMl 
supply.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CUV.  28»  39. 
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the  hills  where  the  dips  and  rises  as  well  as  tho  stones  made  the  roads 

bad.     In  the  villages  between  Sortur,  Gadag,and  Damba!  »s  well  as 

J  Chikvsdvatti,  the  cross  country  roads  were  bad,  in  places  impassable 

[to  carts.    In  these  villages  the  number  of  carts  was  much  less  than 

lelsewhere.    Since  18'14  ^at  progress  had  been  made  in  road  making 

laDd  opening  the  country  to  traffic.     Hundreds  of  carts  passed  with 

Tease  in  places  where  they  never  went  before.     Daring  tho  survey 

[lease  grain  prices  had  risen  considerably.     Since   1842  jvdH  and 

wbeat  had  risen  more  than  150  per  cent,  linseed  about  50  per  cent, 

&Qd  kardai  or  safflower  aud  other  chief  oil  seeds  more  than  200  per 

cent.     During  the  four  years  ending  1374  prices  had  beensteady.t 

Between  18(>3and  ISOo  the  prices  of  grain  and  oil-seeds  were  much 

more  tlian  double  the  1874  prices  and  the  price  of  cotton  was  more 

than  four  times  as  high.     Still  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  tho 

prices  would   fall  to  the    1842  lovel.     In    February   1875   Colonel 

^Anderson  was  satisfied  that  in  all  exportable  articles  the  G^adag 

[landholders  were  more  than  100  per  cent  better  ofF  than  they  had 

[been  when  the  former  survoy  rates  were  fixed.     The  opening  of 

|(he  country  by  railways  and  roads  must  continue  to  prevent  th» 

[gluts  of  produce  from  which  landholders  used  formerly  to  suffer. 

In  the  eighty-six  villages  settled  in  1844-45  the  area  of  occupied 
tOovernment  laud  during  the  ten  years  ending  I8-i5  averaged  about 
1 14O,UO0  acres.  Tho  year  or  two  before  tho  former  survey  settlement 
(had  showed  a  marked  tendoncy  to  a  decline  in  tillage,  and,  in  1844, 
■the  year  of  the  settlement  only  half  of  tho  arable  area  was  hold  for 
■tillage.  From  the  Brstyear  of  the  nettleraent  a  change  set  in.  The 
loccupied  area  and  the  revenue  together  steadily  increased  year  by 
[year,  and  in  1860-61,  two  years  before  the  great  inflation  of  prices 
I  due  to  the  American  War,  the  occupied  and  unoccupied  area,  instead 
lof  being  equal,  were  represented  by  acres  261,338  and  4519,  tho 
[Government  revenue  had  risen  from  £9552  (Us.  95,520)  in  1845-46 
kto  £15,653  (Ra.  1,56,530)  in  1860,  and  of  this  all  but  f  2  (Rs.  20) 
iTrere  collected.  From  1860-61  thera  was  little  change;  in  fact 
I  was  little  room  for  change.  The  occupied  area  in  1873-74  was 
taores  265,240  and  the  unoccupied  arable  area  3654  acres.  Since 
11847-48,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  year  of  1856-57,  remis- 
Lsions  were  nominal,  and,  when  they  occurred,  wore  confined  to  tho 
most  triiling  amounts.    Since  1854  there  were  no  oatstandings. 
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Tlte  following   siat'ement  g^ves  tlio  average  tillage  area'   and  tto 
collections  for  periods  of  ten  yeara  between  1S35  and  1874: 

i>ani^I  Tillage  tud  Rtrtmmt,  JSSStS74. 
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In  1873-74  tlie  sum  obtained  for  the  grazing  of  the  arable  v%aa 
was  very  low,  tV6  (Rs.  160)  for  4^i53  acres  assessed  by  the  sumy 
at  £110  (Rs.  1100).  The  reason  why  this  land  fet-clied  so  lo«k 
price  was  that  it  was  scattered  in  nmall  detached  patches  near  tow 
mixed  with  tillage.  These  small  plots  were  of  little  use  forgraaog 
except  to  neighboaring  landholders.  On  the  other  hand  tbc 
noarablo  grazing  tracts,  though  of  ranch  worse  quality,  had  ihs 
advantage  of  an  extensive  range  of  area  and  cotutcnDcntly  gara 
an  average  rate  nearly  double  the  lowest  rate  for  land  recorded  ai 
arable. 

Except  near  the  sandstone  capped  hills  in  the  nortli-east  and  ii 
the  clay  slate  Kapat  hills  of  the  soutb-wost,  where  it  was  a  sand  j-  or 
gravelly  red,  the  soil  was  the  black  cotton   s<>il.     The  sandy  forma- 
tion ran  down   in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  Tiinu'' 
The  tillage  was  fair.     The  best  tilled  villagt?8  lay  betwet'O  .^ 
Kotnmachgi,noarGadag  fionth  of  Ilombat,  and  from  near  Mun 

the  Tungbhadra.     The  hill  villages,  those  near  the  main  b - 

Oadag  road  and  those  west  of  Uombal,  were  less  carefully  tiltod  sud 
had  large  patches  of  Jtan'dli  grass  which  in  a  few  places  half  choked 
the  crops.  The  use  of  manure  wae  general.  In  the  black  plain  all  tlio 
fields  near  the  villages  were  manured  every  year;  those  furthtroff 
some  mamii-e  once  in  throe  or  four  years,  and  outlying  fields,  un  __ 
withont  help  they  refased  to  yield  anything,  were  never  maiiorerf- 
The  red  soils  which  wanted  much  more  enriching  than  the  bUck, 
received  as  much  manure  as  the  landholder  could  manage  to  gird 
them.  The  staple  products  were  jVdn,  wheat,  and  cotton.  Pow* 
were  grown  to  some  extent  and  oilseeds  were  mixed  with  grain* 
Thejvdri  was  eaten  locally  and  moat  of  the  wheat,  and  cotton  "W 
Bome  of  the  oilseeds  were  exported.  Of  the  whole  onttnm  ahTtri 
one-third  belonged  to  the  early  or  red  soil  and  two-thirds  to  ' 
or  black  soil.^     Cotton  was 


groat 


staple 


1  In  1875  Mr.  Bobcrtaon  the  Of>llector  noticed  that  the  flprcad 
to  the  American  War,  oa  atmt  of  the  IauJ  waa  tah«n  before  lh« 
can  War  wen;  fc-lt,  'Pu-  njin?a/l  of  tilla^  was  the  result  not  o 
hot  wu  »Jue  to  the  general  prwperity  of  the  suli-iiivHeioo.  Th« 
of  rtmtsaioDti  and  ontjttanrlin^n  was  a  further  proof  of  thi'*  t- 
Robertsmn,  Collcct/ir,  10-2  of  :.*;Ui  IVbruury  187"-.     Bom.  C 

s  The  1874  (lotails  were  c»r]v  crops yniri  'J*_*''27  percent,    ' 
2*34,  *u/MiO  91,  maii-i  OSS,  rdlalSS,  miHccllftn'!oaa5-50.  tuUi 
U  -21  per  cent,  cotton  30'S4,  wh«at  1 1  -eti.  gnim  2-27,  tiwurafca  or 
1-90,  misccllancou*  017,  total  62-82.    Bom.  Gov.  SoL  CUV.  6 
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BS  than  111,219  acres  or  nearly  one-tliird  of  the  wbolu  tillage 
area  were  under  cotton.  Of  the  whole  area  76,9G3  acres  were 
American  and  34^256  local.  At  1874  prices  the  local  valno  of  the 
cotton  cnjps  averaged  £1  to  £1  2^.  (Ha.  10-11)  an  acre  or  more  than 
fonr  times  the  revised  survey  rates.  The  chief  imports  were  Kng- 
lish  piece  jjfoods  from  Bombay  both  by  the  coast  and  by  Belari ; 
cocoanuts,  betelnuts,  cocoannt  oil,  spices,  and  salt,  from  Kanaraand 
the  coast;  coarse  sugar  or  ^ti/  and  rice  from  South  Dharwilr  and 
K6nam ;  silk  from  jieldri  ;  and  tobacco  from  Hubli.  The  leading 
exports  were  cotton,  oiUsoods,  and  wheat.  Most  of  the  cotton  went 
to  Hubli  and  from  Hubli  to  Kumtaor  KArwAr  on  the  coast.  Of  late 
years  a  considoniblo  ((uantity  of  cotton  had  taken  the  eastern  route  to 
meet  the  rail  at  Bi^ldri.  Much  more  would  have  gone  by  thia  route 
bat  for  the  badness  of  the  road  between  Dambal  and  the  Tung-- 
bhadra.  The  chief  industry  was  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  and 
of  blankets.  Much  cotton  and  silk  was  dyed  at  Gadagand  Betgori, 
and  cotton  was  also  made  into  thread  and  sold  in  the  local  markets. 
6oaio  vitla^s  made  coantry  carts,  earthen  vessels,  and  oil^  and  in 
most  field  tools  were  made  and  mended  River  bed  stones  rich  in 
iron,  were  smelted  in  Chikvailvatti,  Doni,  and  some  of  the  smuller 
villafi^es  in  the  Kapat  hilla  Iron  smelting  had  once  been  a  large 
industry  but  cheap  Knglish  iron  and  dear  local  fuel  had  mined  ifa 
between  them.  After  rain  the  sands  of  some  of  the  Rapat  hill 
■trearoswere  washed  for  gold  but  the  yield  did  not  do  more  than  repay 
(he  labour.  Cotton  ginning  or  seed  separating  was  an  important 
industry-  The  local  cotton  was  separated  from  the  seed  by  the  foofc- 
toller,  the  American  cotton  by  the  saw-gin.  Thirty-eight  of  the 
ninety-one  inhabited  villages  had  sawgins^  203  in  all,  worth  abont 
M,^7b  {Ha.  45,750).  A  cotton  press  was  worked  at  Gadag  by 
Messrs.  P.  Clirystal  and  Company  and  a  second  European  firm  Messrs. 
Robertson  iin<l  Cnmpany  bought  and  exported  cotton.* 

^|mi  1874  there  was  a  briiik  trade  in  land.  lu  many  cases  land  was 
Bnd  at  fifteen  to  twenty  times  aud  in  some  ca>ies  at  thirty  to  forty 
times  the  survey  osRessment.  Theso  were  high  prices  considering 
tliat  money  was  worth  about  twelve  per  cent.  In  the  records  of  sales 
whereasmallprioowasenterodjtivo  or  six  times  the  assessment,  there 
waaalwiiys  tlie  doubt  whether  the  entries  correctly  represented  the 
eale  value  of  iho  land.^  During  the  thirty  years  ending  1874  popu- 
lation bad  increased  from  82,8-12  to  121,482  or  40'G  ]>er  cent,^  fiat 
roofed*  houses  from  14,717  to  25,266  or  744  per  cent,  farm  cattle 
from  23,194  to  25,473  or  9*8  per  cent,  carts  from  673  to  3998  or  494 
per  cent,  watering  wells  from  97  to  138  or  422  per  cent,  and 
drinking  wells  from  290  to  483  or  66*5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  a  decrease  in  thatched  houses  from  750  to  4G1  or  31'9  per 
cent ;  in  cows  and  buffaloes  from  41,035  to  29,106  or  29  per  cent ;  in 
sheep  and  goats  from  49,167  to  24,571  or  50  percent;  iu  horses  from 

tOipUin  Oodfrey,  1874,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CUV.  30-36. 
Bo«i.  r.or.  Set  CT.IV.  13,  45-55. 
In  tifty-ninc  Govomment  aurroved  rilliuea  in  1S7-]  tfaQagncnltnral  popaUtion 
;  as.tw"  or  55-38  per  cent,   partly  ajjriouftural  KfilS  (jr  H'27  per  oeut,  BDd  noD- 
igncnltural  14,073  or  aOS5  percent  IJom.  (iov.  Sol.  CUV.  43. 
J  Tiled  bouMea  wore  almost  imkDonrii.     Bunt,  Gov.  Set.  CUV.  10. 
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924  to  684  or  25"9  per  cent.     The  siualt  increase  in  well  irrigBtion  mi 
chietl^  due  to  the  brackiahnesa  of  the  water  and  to  the  great  tkiokiMB 
of  the  waterless  surface  layer.     Hound  Gadag  water  was  good,  pleafr 
ful,  aud  near  the  surf&cc ;  but  the  people  railed  to  use  the  wai«rM 
they  were  sutisficd  with  the  retumB  given  by  dry^crops.     In  l>t74tbl 
population  ^ve  a  doosity  o£  175  to  the  square  mile,  a  fair  nfet*  Itf 
a  country  with  little  watered  land.     The  rate  of  iucroasOy  46'ttpB 
centf  waa  considerably  greater  thaa  in  the  Hubli  and  Navalgw 
villages,  perhaps  because  people  had  come  From  thenoighboariny 
Nia&m's  country.     In  184-t  and  18i5  wheu  Colonel  Anderson  wn 
carrying  out  the  first  meaanrements,  some  persons  were  shown  lis 
who  had  come  from  the  Nixim's  viUagos.     The  move  had  to  be  mad» 
with  great  care  as  the  people  were  closely  watched  and  the  propehf 
and  families  of  those  who  were  suspected  of  inclining  to  move  iiit» 
British  torritory  were  liable  to  be  seized.  This   immigration  cc««i*l 
in  1852  when    the    neighbouring    Niz&ra's  villages  pattscd  to  th6 
British.*     It  waa  knowu  that  this  iufluw  of  people  from  the  Niiiau)'! 
villagOB  had  never  been  on  any  very  largo  &cal&     Mr.  Bobertaontfat 
Collectorthoughtthattheincreaae  was  solely  due  to  the  general  prot- 
perity  of  the  sub-division  which  was  shown  by  the  rapid  riw)  of 
Godag-Betgeri  and  Muudargi.*     The  flat-roof ed  or  better  claM  of 
hoosea  had  greatly  increased,  and  though  there  waa  little  rise  in  ths 
nnmber  of  ferm  cattle  the  style  of  animal  ha<l  greatly  improved.    The 
landholders  took  pride  in  their  bullocks,  and  bad  cattle  were  rarely 
Been,    llie  bringing  of  great  stretches  of  waste  under  the  plough  hau 
reduced  grazing  and  lowered  the  number  of  sheep  aud  gpats.     Large 
flocks  still  found  good  grazing  on  the  Kapat  range.     There  was  do 
former  record  of  ploughn;  6227  the  1874  number  waa  doobtfal;whfltr 
ever  the  number,  it  was  enough  to  keep  the  land  in  fair  eoltivation. 
As  ineveryothorpartnf  the  country  thennmberof  carts  had  pnomioiw* 
iy  increased.     In  184-4  the  common  two-bollock  cart  or  cA/i<i/;(it  w*s 
sJmost  unknown  ;  the  large  eight-bullock  waggon  or  kali  handi  vrliich 
waa  only  u-sed  for  home  purposes,  was  the  only  cart  of  the  couDtrj. 
There  was  no  direct  road  to  the  coast  and  all  the  coastward  tnul«  ww 
carried  on  piu.'k  bullocks.'     Ono-half  of  the  new  wi-lls  had  been  «>nik 
between  1804  and  1874.     One  reason  for  the  small  increa.so  was  Uiat 
over  about  three-fourths  of  the  area  the  waterless  surbce  stratum  wn" 
very  thick,  and,  even  when  water  waa  reached,  it  was  commonly  bfltfl:  • 
ish.     The  chief  supply  of  water  was  from  ponds  and  stream-beds.  Of 
151  ponds  all  but  four  were  used  for  drinking.     Of  the  whole  niunbe'' 
in  ordinary  years  probably  not  one-tenth  held  water  at  the  cud  of  t^* 
hot  weather.     To  a  great  extent  the  people  depended  on  holes  ddgio 
river  bods.     Fortunately  early  in  May  a  succession  of  thunderstorffls 
usually  furnished  a  fresh  supply.     The  northern  villages  eepeowj 
near  Navalguad  snffered  most  from  the  want  of  good  dncking  mtflf* 


'  Colonel  Anaeraon.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLIV.  9- 10.  ^ 

'  Mr.  E.  P.  Robertaon,  Collector,  162 of  27Ui February  1875,  Bonu  Oor.Sd.CU'' 
111.  ^ 

'  In  Pebniu7  1875  Mr.  RobartBon  wrote  :  'A  cart  and  pair  of  bnllocka  h  tunfi^j^k 
calculated  to  reprcpeot  a  profit  to  ita  owner  of  about  £10  (Ra.  100)  a  yc&r.  ^^ 
increaae  of  332S  carta,  iharoforQ,  rvprosoafced  a  yeArly  luiHttinn  of  nearly  £35,(7*"^ 
(Ba.  3i^A<)tothuiocoineof  ihesub-diviinoa.*    Bom.  Gov.  Scl.  CUV.  IIX 
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fie   largo   village  of   KotumacligI,with  atout  2700  people,  liad      Chapter  VIII. 
only  one  well.      Except  what  this  well  yielded,  the  rest  of  the  Land, 

water  had  to  b«  brought  several  miles.    In  the  south  water  wa* 
plentiful,  the  streams  often  held  water  all  the  year  round.    The    ^■^""o-''  s^vxr. 
minfall  varied  elighUy  in  different  parts  of  the  aub-division.    In  ^STArt 

fche  extreme  north.weflt  villages  it  was  uncertain.     Further  east,  ' 

tiioogh  not  more  abundant,  it  was  more  seasonable.  The  whole 
centre  of  the  Bub-di vision  had  a  fair  rainfall.  Except  under 
the  lee  of  the  higher  port  of  the  range  south  of  Dambal,  the 
Kapat  bill  villages  had  an  unuBually  large  share  of  the  early 
nins.  The  four  reservoirs  which  were  used  in  watering  land  were  a 
lake  of  465  acres  at  Dambal  and  small  ponds  at  Navali,  Balganor, 
mod  Uulkot.  The  JDambnl  lake  had  once  been  a  large  expanse  of 
water  even  in  the  hot  weather.  It  still  (1874)  watered  124  acrea 
of  good  garden  land.  But  it  waa  much  silted.  It  was  dry  by 
tiie  end  of  March  and  even  when  full,  waa  not  more  than  six  feet 
cleeoL  More  than  half  of  it  was  overgrown  with  a  thorny  thicket  of 
h'ilhnJ  bushes  a  favourite  resort  of  pig,  peafowl,  and  other  wild 
juiimula.  After  the  rains  the  drying  of  the  decayed  undergrowth 
caused  much  fever  of  a  deadly  type.*  The  traffic  between  Dambal 
Mid  Belari  was  large  and  growing.  The  exports  to  Beldri  included 
some  cotton,  a  good  deal  of  wheat,  and,  in  years  of  short  rainfall 
In  Beliri  and  Kadapa,  considerable  quantities  of  the  common  grains. 
The  landholders  of  Dambal  wero  well  off  for  local  markets.  The 
joint  town  of  Gadag-Betgeri  with  a  population  of  over  18,000  was 
a  place  of  large  trade.  Gadag  was  the  chief  local  cotton  centre 
and  one  of  the  leading  trading  towns  in  the  Bombay  Kam&tak ; 
Mondargi  was  a  large  market  with  a  rapidly  growing  trade; 
Dambal  and  Narogal  were  good  minor  markets ;  and  there  were 
several  more  well  placed  village  markets.  Oadag-Betgeri  had  long 
lieeu  one  nf  the  loading  weaving  centres.  In  apite  of  the  competi- 
tion uf  English  and  Brtmbay  steam-made  yarn  and  cloth,  the 
weavers  had  nearly  held  their  own,  the  number  of  looms  lihowittg  a 
f&U  only  from  1507  to  1399. 

The  ninety-one  inhabited  villages  had  806  temples,  133  mosqaesj 
103  gardi-manis  or  sport-pits,  and  17  distiUeriea.  The  small 
number  of  distillorios  and  the  large  number  of  sport'pitfi  said 
much  for  the  temperance  and  the  manliness  of  the  people.  The 
sport-pits  were  for  coolness  built  partly  underground,  where  the 
young  villagers  wreetled,  worked  dumbbells,  lifted  and  threw 
weights  fiometimeft  with  great  skill  and  ancccas.  The  elders  looked 
on  with  interest.  To  have  the  best  wrestler  in  the  country-side  waa 
an  honour  of  which  his  village  was  extremely  proud.* 

In  1874  about  75  per  cent  of  the  Government  lands  were  tilled 
by  the  man  whose  name  appeared  as  holder  in  tho  Government 
books  or  by  members  of  his  family.  The  holders  tilled  about  five 
per  cent  in  partnership  with  others  and  lot  twenty  per  cent  to  tenants. 


1  CipUtn  Godfrey.  1B74,  Bom.  Oov.  Sal.  CLTV.  S7. 
>  0$faun  Godfrey,  mi.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CUV,  39. 
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In  private  or  inam  lands  about  forty-tbre©  per  cent  were  used  or 
tilled  by  the  proprietor  or  tbo  locmbers  of  his  fotuily,  about 
per  cent  by  the  proprietor  in  partnership  with  others,  and 
per  cent  were  let  to  tenants.  The  rent  o£  tenant-tilled 
was  paid  in  cash  in  five  cases  out  of  six  in  Government  Inodi 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  in  private  lands.  When  reut  wu 
taken  in  ^rain,  as  a  rule  the  quantity  of  grain  was  not  fixed.  It  wit 
a  share  of  the  crop.  Except  in  poor  laud  where  it  was  somewlul 
less,  the  sbare  of  grain  rent  was  usually  one-half. 

During  the  thirty  years'  settlement  the  Dambal  sub-dirision  had 
on  the  whole  thriven  greatly.  It  had  good  soil,  a  fair  climal^ 
largely  improved  coramanication,  excellent  markota,  and  easily  loU 
and  high  priced  produce.  The  people  were  hardworking  and  hid 
a  natural  turn  for  tnute  and  thrift. 

The  ninety-three  villages  were  entirely  remeasnred.  Eray 
separate  occupancy  was  made  into  a  separate  survey  fidd  and  all  vtfy 
large  numbers  were  broken  into  acre  fields.  The  former  classb^ 
of  the  soil  had  been  carried  out  under  many  difficuluea.  Mocli 
of  even  the  better  black  soil  had  for  years  lain  waste.  Iq  (^^sb 
waste  tracts  the  wash  of  many  rains  had  left  the  surface  strewn 
with  pebbles  and  Hme  knobs  and  the  lowness  and  extreme  thoni- 
ness  of  the  hiihhnl  scrnb  seemed  to  support  the  eridencQ  of  tlw 
pebbles  that  the  soil  was  wretchod.  Large  areas  were  modi 
under- classed.  Ixrng  before  the  end  of  the  sui-vey  lease  the  thou* 
had  been  cut  down  and  ploughing  had  shown  that  rich  land  liy 
under  the  layer  of  surface  pebbles.  The  rule  regarding  classing, 
which  had  boen  adopted  in  Hnbli  and  Navalgnnd  in  1S74,  w»« 
followed  in  Dambal.  lu  fit-Ids  whoso  old  classification  was  bigber 
than  loll  fiftnas^  only  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  whole  niimbw 
of  fields  were  reclamed ;  fields  whose  valuation  was  lower  than  lOj 
annas  were  all  reclassed. 

The  ninety-three  villages  were  divided  into  four  classes  and  charged 
liighost  dry-crop  acrt)  mtes  varying  from  2«.  3/£.  to  3*.  (Rs.  U-IJ)* 
The  first  class,  whoso  highest  drycrop  acre  rate  was  fixed  at  8i. 
(Ba.H),  included  besides Oadag  and  Betgeri  fifteen  villages  bordering 
on  the  belt  of  villages  on  the  east  of  Navalgund.  The  second  cUts 
whose  highest  dry-crop ucto  rate  was  2$.  OoT fRs.lf)  included  tbtrty* 
three  villages  forming  a  belt  which  ran  north-west  and  eouth-Mit 
in  the  centre  of  the  sub-division  and  on  or  close  to  the  Giulif* 
Dambal  road  a  line  of  great  traffic  ;  the  third  class,  whose  higtc^ 
dry-crop  aero  rate  was  2«.  dd.  [Rs.  IJ),  included  twenty-mM 
villages  in  ilie  north  close  to  the  Y&vga]  \-ill&ges  and  villages  aloU 
the  eastern  frontior,  which  were  batlly  placed  for  the  seaWiW 
cotton  trade  ;  the  fourth  class,  whose  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  wM 
28. 3(2.  [Hs.  1^),incIadod  fourteen  outlying  villages  in  the  extiene 
north-east  and  south-east.  During  the  settlement  the  area  office 
land  had  risen  from  lOS  to  292  acree.  This  land  was  cbk&J 
channel -watered  land  in  the  extreme  nortH-east  and  south.  For 
the  rice  land  a  highest  acre  nite  of  12».  (Rs.  6)  and  an  aveti^ 
acre  rato  of  <m.  3</.  (lis.  3i)  instead  of  4a.  -id.  (Rb.  2  as.  2|)  were 
proposed.     These  rice  lauds  were  often  watered  fi-om  ponds  &sd 
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much  of  tliom  sugarcane  was  grown  once  in  three  years.     Only  the 
soU  with   an   unfailing  water-aupplj  would  pay  129.  (Rs,  6) ; 
land  which  depended  solely  on  rain  would  pay  the  Banie  rate  as 
t  OQ   dry-crop   land.      The   rice   landa    were  arranged   under 
e  four  intermediate   classes  according  to  the  periods  for  which 
water     was     available.*       Of    cliauuel-wattired    garden     land     or 

SdUutbat  bdgdijat  there  were  603  acres.  The  plain  part  of  the  sub- 
Wisiou  had  litile  or  no  garden  land  aud  whore  there  was  garden 
land  the  crops  were  poor^  vegetables  and  dry  grains.  The  south, 
chiefly  Dambul,  Doui,  Sortur,  Bcunihalli,  Mundargi,  and  Yelli- 
Serur  had  somo  lino  sugarcane  and  bet«l-vine  gardens.  The  Dainbal 
^rdons  were  watui*od  Irom  tho  loko  which  though  in  bad  order  held 
water  till  the  end  of  March.  The  fine  gardens  iu  the  other  villages 
were  watered  by  channels  from  streams  some  of  which  lasted  through- 
out thu  year.  Fur  garden  laud  a  highest  acre  rate  of  IGs.  (Rs.  8) 
was  propo,sed.  Tho  existing  aero  rato  was  in  some  cases  10», 
(Rs.  8),  aud  the  rate  before  th«  existing  settlement  had  been  £1  I6s. 
rat.  18).  Of  purely  well  watered  garden  land  there  wero  1250  acres. 
The  well  watered  garden  hmd,  recordefl  iu  the  former  settlement, 
was  assessed  within  the  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate,  and  the  area  that 
Sisd  siuce  beeu  turned  iuto  gardeu   was   assessed  at  the   simple 

K-crop  rate  in  accordance  with  Government  Resolution  1028  dated 
26th  of  February  1874,     Some  of  the  well  watered  land  yielded 
ol-vino,  sugarcane,  aud  other  superior  crops.     In  18-1-5  the  whole 
a  of  gardeu  crops  of  all  kiuds,  well  watered  and  channel  watered, 
w»?i  054  acres.     The  1875  total  amounted  to  1853  acres.     That  the 
increase  was  so  small  was  due  to  tho  absence  or  the  brackishncsa 


'The  Iirigatinn  Reveoae  Report  for  1879  contnins  the  following  account  of  the 
anrvpy  syttem  of  u«es«Jng  the  water  rate  on  IbdcIb  watered  from  t£e  old  DhirvAr 
ntervoirs.  On  k  revisioD  of  sottlemenc  the  sorrey  fttlicora  inxpoct  the  loud  and 
aacb  tieldi  aa  ore  found  to  have  been  actually  w«tercd  from  the  reservoir  withiu  a  few 
^mn  of  the  iuBpootion,  are  ouiotacd  as  irrigated.  No  atcompt  is  made  to  gauge  the 
cmpobilitiee  of  the  r«e«rvoir  by  calculating  ite  storage  capacity  in  proportion  to  the 
3rwrly  rainfall.  The  area  found  to  be  octaally  watered  ii  taken  tn  lie  the  area  which 
tile  raaer^'oir  ia  capable  of  watering,  aod  rice  or  garden  rates,  oa  tho  case  may  be,  ore 
^■uooed  accordingly.  The  water-aupply  ie  divided  into  ^ix  general  cUnee  acoordiog 
%o  the  time  which  the  water  is  eatuoated  to  lost  and  to  the  aitnatiofu  and  quality  m 
fche  land.  In  Llua  way  ratcn  are  auesBcd  on  a  sliding  scalo.  Tho  uaaal  Bettlemeut  la 
for  Lliirty  years.  When  once  introduced  the  rates  are  levied  whether  tlia  Uuldit  are 
iwatcrtMi  or  not.  In  fact,  for  thii  t^irni  of  years,  the  rate  ia  a  fixed  setUeineiit  on  a 
Cixed  area,  allowing  of  no  change  anleiui,  which  rarely  liappeuH,  recloBsiiig  ia  required 
«  me«t  •lime  «hango  in  the  re»er\'oir  either  for  bettof  or  wor»e.  The  aueisments  art 
^  icpgolidateti  und  .iro  gathered  by  thn  ri«venue  DppartTnent  in  the  usnal  manner. 
^llQ  Mtlleinent  gives  the  people,  who  hold  tho  area  assetssod  as  irrigated,  the 
^xcluBivc  riijht  to  the  water  t>f  the  ruaervoir,  as  thuy  aud  thuy  alone  pay  water  rateo. 
"iTbe  watvroi  area  cannot  be  ealar;ged  except  by  private  arran^coienl  ojiiong  theloud- 
^oldcro,  and  during  a  seosoa  ol  drought  no  npociol  uhc  of  the  water  can  bo  made 
'vrithont  the  consent  of  the  landholders  in  whom  the  pro]M:rty  of  the  water  is  vested. 
lihoald  any  dry-crop  lands  be  watered  under  an  agreement  with  the  landholders,  no 
•vtra  rates  ore  levied,  but,  at  tho  next  settlement,  the  land  is  liable  to  be  included  ia 
^4h  watered  aroa.  In  this  way  much  laud  may  be  vatored  for  a  considerable  number 
jcan  witbont  paying  oaythiug  bat  dry-crop  rat«s.  Workji  ofWn  irrigate  much 
tget  areas  than  those  oosesMd  as  irrigated.  Thu  riur\-ey  system  hod  the  benefit  that 
e  peiiplfi  Iboroughly  understood  it ;  uudur  it  (iovtErnmtiDt  ofteu  lost  revenue  by  the 
t^noiiiii  of  irrigation  during  thn  snrvey  lease.  Dambal  Tank,  Dtukrwor  Collocttmta, 
L  -watiuu  ilevenue  Keport  (Stat  July  11^)  of  the  Bombay  Presiduioy  excludiag  Sind, 
^WS78  79,  Appendix  V. 
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of  surface  water  over  a  great  part  of  the  sub-Jivimon,  which 
wbU   watered    gardens    impossiblo.      The  proposed    revi^    ' 
raised  the  rental  ou  the  area  under  tiUago  from  £.16,757  U 
(Ra.   1,67,670-Ra.   2,48,460),  an  increase  of  48'2  per  ceiiU 
details  are : 

DcMH&oJ  Revision  SrtfiffmnU,  187^76. 
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Corupared  with  the  first  three  claHsus,  the  increase  iu  the  hmih 
class  was  very  small,  only  196  per  cent;  the  villages  in  this  claat 
were  outlying  and  badly  placenl  and  much  of  the  aoil  wiu  poor. 
The  largest  increases  were  in  Chikop,  a  good  black  soil  nlugt 
close  to  the  north  of  Gadiig,  and  in  Hombal  and  Gadag  low. 
Hombal  was  an  exceedingly  well  placed  purely  black  soil  rtJljfr 
and  in  Gadag  the  whole  of  the  lands  to  the  north  of  the  town  w^ir 
black  soil.  In  four  villages  tbe  increase  was  between  sixty  aad 
seventy  per  cent.  In  all  the  remaining  villages  it  was  Jess  than  sixi) 
per  ceut.  Three  villages  showed  a  decrease,  Kaliguur  of  6*1!  perceoti 
Bevinkatti  of  07  per  cent,  and  Dindur  of  3"6  per  cent.  Vf  tliet* 
Kaliguur  and  Bevinkatti  were  in  the  extreme  nurth-east  whtn 
was  much  poor  soil,  and  Dindur  was  among  the  Kapat  hiUs  wber? 
the  soil  was  very  poor.  Tlie  following  statement  shows  the  u>u) 
area  and  assessment  of  the  sub-division  under  the  original  and  tk 
revised  survey  settlements : 

Dambal  Sinwy  SeUhmeHt^  JS74-7S, 
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The  decrease  in  the  unarable  area  from  54,170  to  45,792  M«1 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  transfer  to  the  arable  of  theU'ndsintta 
villages  on  the  slopes  of  the  Kapat  hills.  The  average  acre  Tii* 
all  ovor  the  occupied  land  amounted  to  U.  9|d.  (14J  n*.)  ^gu^ 
\s.  2\d.  (9jV  <^')  imder  the  former  settlement.  The  prouMid 
revised  settlement  was  sanctioned  by  Government  in  March  1H75.' 


>  Bom.  Got.  Res.  1679  of  19th  M»n'h  1875,  Rom.  O07.  Sel.  CIJ  V.  liS-l-U. 
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bj?  thd   teu    yearH    before    the    origin-i!    survey    settlement 
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18*5),  the  tillage  area  varied  from  about  113,700  acres  in 

Land. 

\G  ki  about  148,600  acres  in  1840-41,  and  collections  from 

Eiviaio!)  ScKviT. 

19500  (Re.  95,00(1)  in  1841-42  to  about  £14,500  (Rs.  1,45,000) 

9-40.    Daring  the  first  t«n  years  of  the  survey  leaae  (1845-55) 

rose  from  about  151,000  acres  in   1845-46  to  about  206,000 

^^H 

D  1854-55   and   collections   from  £7086  to  about  £15,300 

^^H 

,860. Rs.  1,53.000) ;  daring  the  next  ten  years  (1855-1866) 

^^1 

rose  from  about  222,300  acres  in  ]  855-56  to  about  266,800 

^^^ 

i  1864-65,  and    coUections  from  about  £16,100   to  about 

^^H 

b  (Bs.  1,61.000-Ra.  1.92,000) ;  and  during  the  last  ton  years 

^^^ 

a875)  tillage  fell  from  about  266,600  acres  in  1865-66  to  about 

^^1 

fi  acres  in  1874-75  and  coUectioua  varied  from  about  £19,100 

^^H 

11,000)  in  1871-72  to  about  £19,400  (Rs.  1,94,000)  in  1874-75. 
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Bankapar,  which  had  been  settled  in  IK46-47,  waa  resettled  a 
1876-77.'  After  the  first  Burvej,  a  pedi'*tribution  had  taken  plaot, 
by  which  eighty  Tillages  remained  in  the  Bankapar  Bab-drnsioe, 
tifty-two  had  been  transferred  to  Karftjgi,  fonr  to  H4ngal,  and  000 
to  Hnbh.  Old  BankApur  was  ranch  broken  by  viUagea  belongio; 
to  the  Savanur  st&tQ  and  to  other  sob-divisions.  From  the  extrese 
west  to  the  extreme  e-ast  was  about  forty  miles.  During  the  thirt? 
years  ending  1875-76  commnnicatious  had  been  greatly  improred. 
A  cart  road  had  been  opened  between  Unbli  and  Sirsi  and  «notkr 
joining  Bank&pur  with  Sirsi  and  passing  near  Hiingal.  Bosdi 
had  also  been  made  leading  by  the  Arbail  pass  to  K4xw£r  aai 
Kamta.  A  Hue  ran  between  Haveri  and  Sirai  by  Samasgi  wbeh 
opened  communication  with  Knmta.  A  road  from  Haveri  la 
Hivanur  joined  Bank&pur  with  Heliri.  The  rupee  price  of  jrih 
had  risen  from  262  pounds  in  1844  to  86  pounds  in  1S74,  of  wheat 
from  100  to  23  pounds,  of  gram  from  62  to  28  poands,  and  of  rice 
from  86  to  42  pounds.  Cotton  had  risen  from  JL7  10«.  (B&  75)  tiw 
khandioi  784  pounds  in  1846  to  about  £16  (Rs.  160)  the  kitmdi 
in  1876. 

Comparing  the  nine  years  ending  1855  with  the  eight  yean 
ending  1874,  the  area  held  for  tillage  had  risen  from  189,6'JO 
acres  to  223,304  acres  and  the  collections  from  £8614  to  £10,&o7 
(Rs.  86,140-R«.  1,08,570).    The  details  are: 

Baukdjiur  TilidMut  and  AeveniK,  JS3S  •  1874. 
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The  average  notices  issued  in  default  of  timely  payment  H 
revenue  from  1872-73  to  1874-75  were  162.  During  the  same  period 
land  had  only  twice  been  sold.  In  1875  about  seTenty-Svepercai 
ol  the  Government  lands  were  tilled  by  the  men  whose  names  ajraeartd 
as  holdcrH  in  the  Government  books,  either  solely  or  in  partoanh^ 
with  others.  The  holders  sublet  about  fourteen  per  cent  on  nraoif 
rents  and  four  per  cent  on  produce  or  grain  rents.  Three  per  o«bI 
were  arable  assessed  wa8te,a  proportion  of  which  consisted  of  voloalik 
grass  lands  which  were  not  allowed  to  be  taken  for  tillage  bat 
were  yearly  sold  by  auction.  Three  per  cent  was  unarablo  unassaiad 
waste.  In  oighty-oight  villages  of  the  sub-division  there  was  not 
a  single  waste  survey  field.  What  waste  there  was  was  genetilf 
in  the  villages  to  tUo  west,  bordoriug  on  the  forest,  where  graSK 
was  abundant  and  in  the  eastern  villages  where  there  was  mnci 
poor  hilly   land.     The  returns  showed  a  rise   in  population  frOB 
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67.72;i  in  1846-47  to  88,869  in  1875  or  thirty-one  per  cent;  in  flat 
roofed  and  tiled  liousea  from  10,481  to  14,908  or  forty-two  per  cent ; 
in  carls  from  1041  to  4115  or  150  per  cent;  and  in  horses  and  ponies 
from  9 1 2  to  939  or  throe  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  thatched  houses 
had  fallen  £rom  2854  to  2089  or  twenty-seven  per  cent ;  farm  cattle 
from  21,877  to  21,624  or  one  per  cent;  cows,  bu^toes,  and  theii' 
young  from  38,400  to  34,740  or  nine  per  cent;  and  sho«p  and  goats 
from  18,064  to  12,976  or  thirty-four  per  cent.  The  number  of  looms 
had  ri-'»t!n  from  395  in  1845  to  867  in  1875.  The  soil  and  climate 
varied  greatly-  In  tho  west  red  clay  slate  soils  were  common  like 
the  Unbli  red  soils.  The  centre  of  tho  sub-division  was  black  soil 
with  occasional  hills  and  patches  of  red.  In  the  east  were  outcrops  of 
granite  or  rather  of  gnei.ss.  Tho  black  soils  were  of  a  superior  quality 
and  were  excellently  suited  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  especially  of 
New  Orleans  cotton.  In  the  west  the  rainfall  was  rather  heavy  for 
superior  dry-crop  tillage.  The  centre  of  the  sub-division,  passing 
from  west  to  east,  enjoyed  an  oxcoHent  and  certain  rainfall,  and 
was  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  dry  crops.  In  the  north  and  south 
belt  of  villages,  the  rainfall  was  somewhat  less  certain  and  seasonable, 
as  the  villages,  especially  the  eastern  villages,  got  more  of  the  later 
heavy  ratns  and  less  of  the  early  June  rains.  Kico  was  grown  in 
the  western  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  centre  villages.  Jniri,  hdjri, 
wheat,  tur  and  other  pulses,  and  oil-seeds  as  well  as  cotton  were 
abundant  in  the  centre  and  east,  especially  in  the  central  tract 
stretching  from  the  extreme  southerly  point,  south  of  the  Varda, 
through  a  lino  passing  near  the  town  of  Savanur,  to  the  extreme 
northern  villages  of  the  sub-division.  Cotton  was  the  great 
exportable  produce  and  as  the  soil  and  the  damp  air  wore  specially 
favouTiiblo  to  it.  New  Orleans  had  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  the 
local  variety.  123  ponds  and  reservoirs  wore  used  for  watering  land, 
but  none  of  them  held  water  during  tho  hot  weather.  Tho  garden 
producta  were  cocoa  and  betel  palms,  sugarcane,  and  the  betel  vine. 
Rice  was  also  grown  as  a  change  crop  in  garden  land.  The  chief 
industries  wero  the  weaving  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  and  blankets. 
Karajgi,  Nave  Hiti,  and  Bonkiipnr  had  tho  largest  hand-loom  weaving 
population.  Hiiveri  was  a  great  centre  of  the  cardamom  trade,  as 
oaraamoms  were  supposed  to  have  no  value  until  they  were  soaked  in 
the  water  of  a  well  at  Hdveri.  Theothertradiugtowos  were  Bankapnr, 
Karajgi,  and  Hulgur.  The  people  were  well  fed,  well  housed,  and 
well  chid,  and  generally  strong  and  hetilthy.  Their  field  tools  and 
cattle  wore  good.  Tillage  was  careful  especially  in  gardens  and  in 
the  fields  of  Ingalgi  and  its  neighbouring  villages. 

All  fields  both  dry  and  watered  had  to  bo  recoeasured.  The 
nnmbcr  of  survey  fields  in  the  137  villages  of  the  sub-division  was 
raised  from  11,685  to  17,396.  The  total  area  was  259,776  acres 
against  258,988  acres  according  to  the  old  survey.  Of  rice  there  was 
a  total  area  of  6680  acres  against  6160  recorded  by  the  old  survey. 
Of  this  3105  acres  were  Government  laud  against  2655  according 
to  tlie  last  survey.  The  garden  area  was  returned  at  1516  acres  of 
which  965  wore  Govoniment  against  1458  acres  and  866  Government 
according  to  the  former  survey.     A  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of 
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3tf.  (Rs.  1  ^)  watt  adopted  For  four  isolated  nllagefl  among  the  Hi 
villages;  4^.  (Rfi.  2)  for  fifty  Tillages  of  which  nixieen  were  on 
woatem  border  of  tho  main  block  of  the  snb-division  and  tliirt^*foar 
were  to  the  east  of  the  tbird  class  of  Tillages  ;  ii*.  6rf.  (Rs.  SJ)  for 
fifty-two  villages  lyiug  to  tho  west  of  the  sub-division  ;  S*.  dd, 
(Rs.  1|)  for  twenty-five  villages  lying  to  tho  east  of  thts  thirty-foor 
viilages  of  the  second  chiss  ;  and  2^.  ^d.  (Hs.  If)  for  six  villagMia 
the  e^rtreme  east  of  the  sab-diviBion.  The  highest  rice  acre  rati 
was  fixed  at  1C«.  (Rb.  H),  and  the  highest  garden  acre  rate  at  £1  V 
(Rs.  12).  The  average  acre  rate  over  the  whole  GoTerniD«ii 
occupied  land  of  every  kind  according  to  the  revised  settlemrat 
was  2ff.  4^d.  (Re.   i  an.  2g)  or  9|d.  (6i  as.)  higher  tb&n  U.  6{i 


{\^j  ojr.),  the  existing  average  rate.  The  effect  of  the  rerisol 
settlement  was  an  increase  of  49'5  per  cent  The  following  statemest 
gives  the  details : 

Sankiipitr  RmmonSrtiUmait,  1878-77. 


There  were  no  coses  of  excessive  increase  on  whole  vilUges.  h 
three  villages  only  did  the  CDbancemout  exceed  eighty  per  ceot 
These  as  well  as  half  of  the  villages  in  which  the  enhancement  «tf 
between  seventy  and  eighty  per  centj  were  villages  of  the  third  clasi 
with  a  bigbost  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  •!*.  {jU.  (Rs.  2^).  Tn  odwr 
cases  largo  enhancements  were  mostly  due  to  increase  in  the  «re»o^ 
rice  or  garden  land. 

Dnring  the  ten  years  before  the  original  sarvey  settlptceBl 
(1836-40),  the  tillage  area  fell  from  about  73,000  acres  in  183^^ 
aboat54j000  acres  in  1S45-4G,  and  collectionB  varied  from  abont£7^ 
in  1836-37  to  about  £14,100  in  188t)-40  (Rs.  78,000-R8.  l,4I,0lHI|. 
During  the  first  ton  years  of  the  survey  lease  (1846-56),  the  tiDag* 
area  rose  from  about  7s,000  acres  in  1846-47  to  about  lU.fW 
acres  in  1855-50,  and  collections  from  about  £9900  to  about  £1+3*^ 
(Ra.  99,000. lis.  1,43,000) ;  daring  the  next  ten  years  (1856-66)  »>^ 
tillage  area  rose  from  about  124,000  acres  in  lSoG-57  to  ft^ 
135,000  acres  in  1865-66  antl  collections  from  abont  £15,000  to  »^^'' 
ilO.OOO(Rs.l,50,000-!{8. 160,000);  and  during  the  last  ben  y«>" 
(1866-70),  the  tillage  area  fell  from  about  134,800  acres  in  1866-''' 
to  about  132,800  in  1875-76  and  collections  from  about  £16,0001 
about  £15,800  (Rs.  1,60,000  -  Rs.  1,58,000).     During  the  four  yew* 


■ 

H&fter  the  revision  sarvoy  (1876-80)  Uie  tillage  area  varied  froTn  about 
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■  137.000  acres  in  1S77-7H  to  about  131,000  acres  in  1879-80,  and 

Land- 

■  oollecLions  frum  about  £21,800  (Ra.  2,18,000)  io  187S-79  to  about 

■  £21,100  (Rs.  2.11,000)  in  1876-77.     The  detail*  are:' 
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In  I878j  215  villages  of  the  old  H&ngol  sttb-dirision  and  the  oh 

H  Taras  petty  divisioa  wore  reWsed.^     Under  a  new  distribntion  o 

F               IS78'79, 

H  these  Tillages,  llShodgone  to  New  H&ngal,  aiity-five  to  Bankdpur 

» 

twelve  to  Kamjgi,  twelve  to  Hubli,  aud  seven  to  Kalghatgi.    Th« 
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country  included  in  this  H&ngal-Taras  block  of  villages  ooniaM 
399'45  square  miles  nnd  was  about  forty -two  miles  from  noi 
south.  The  narrower  stnp  to  the  north  a^  far  south  as  Dhai 
comprised  the  old  Taras  petty  dirision,  and  the  country  to  the 
of  Dhundshi  comprised  the  old  Hunj^ul  sub-divisiou.  Since  1 
when  the  former  survey  was  introduced.  commiiuicatioDS  bad 
improved.  The  main  road  from  Hubli  to  the  port  of  Ki 
Sirsi  passed  through  the  Taras  villages ;  another  road  betv^ 
Dhdnvlir  pltiinn  and  Kumta  led  from  Baokapur  by  H&ugtil  i  >  ■ 
From  RaiikAfiur  a  nmin  lino  of  road  passed  west  to  Mun-!. 'Iir 
Kanara,  from  Mvndgod  two  roads  led  to  the  coaiit  oue  1' 
to  Kutnta,  the  other  by  YellApiir  and  the  Arhail  pass  t  : 
Kumta  or  to  Karwdr.  The  south  of  Hdngal  was  crossed  from  ettt 
to  west  by  a  main  line  of  road  from  Maisnr  through  Ilariliar  to  Sini. 
A  fifth  lino  of  road  ran  from  south  to  north  from  Maisar  throDgb 
Eingal,  Dhundshi,  and  Taraa  to  Hnbh.  Minor  lines  and  cro« 
lines  wcTO  luimeroue.  The  average  rupee  price  of  hubked  rice  hid 
risen  from  256  pounds  in  1817-26  to  76  pounds  in  lS67-70;fll 
j'vdri  from  154  pounds  to  70  pounds  j  of  rdgi  from  19(5  pounds  to  102 
pounds ;  of  coarso  sugar  from  40  pounds  to  10  pounds ;  of  betelaut 
from  14  pounds  to  6  ponnds;  and  of  cocuanuts  from  4#.  Hid. 
(Ks.  2  a*.  7yV)  the  hundred  to  9«.  Oid.  (Ks.  4  as.  8^\).  Thft 
Shringeri  Vaa  or  dara  across  the  Bharma  at  Shringeri,  about  ax 
miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Hdngal,  bad  a  channel  which  nui 
about  twelve  miles  filling  many  ponds  on  the  way.  A  second 
dam  near  Kanchi  Neglur,  about  thirteen  miles  lower  down  iht 
Dharma,  fed  the  large  Naregal  reservoir.  The  rain  returns  showed 
a  rainfall  at  Hdngal  of  29  97  inches  in  1873,  of  5+'64  inches  in 
1874,  of  20-41  in  1875,  and  of  2215  up  to  the  Ist  of  October  tS7(i. 
Comjiaring  the  ten  years  ending  lS4r)-47  with  the  nine  TflW* 
ending  1875-76  the  tillage  area  bad  risen  from  54,071  acres  U> 
125,171  acres;  and  collections  from  £8311  to  £12,943  (Ra.  8S,I10- 
Hs.  1,29^430).    The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  details : 

Udngat- Taraa  Land  RevmuCt  18S7-J87S, 
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In  1877  about  seventy  per  cent  of  the  Government  land  was  tilled 
by  the  men  whose  names  were  entered  as  holders  in  the  Qovernment 
books,  or  by  members  of  their  families.    The  holders  tilled  three 
per  cent  in  partnership  with  others  and  let  sixteen  per  cent  to 
tenants  on  money-rents  and  eleven  per  cent  on  produce  or  gmia 
rents.     Between  1873-74  and   1875-76  an  average  of  213  noltoeft 
had  been  issued  in  default  of  timely  payment  of  rent,  and  in  tiro 
cases  land  had  been  sold  for  failure  to  pay.     The  returns  showed  sa 
increase  in  jwpulation  from   73,608  in  1848-49  to  30,373  in  1S76  or 
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dhIbwAr 
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le  per  cent,  in  flat-roofed  houses  from  1688  to  4422  or  162  per 

^ntr  in  tiled  houses  from  2285  to  3670  or  sixty  per  centj    in  field 

tie  from  27,541  to  27,789  or  one  per  cent,  in  carts  from  1615  to 

B53  or  163  per  cent,  in  drinking  ponds  from  102   to   107  or  4  9 

sr  cent,  and  in  watering  ponds  from   1 1(l6  to  11 79  or  G'6  per  cent. 

the  other  hand  thatched  hoa.<4eH  hnd  fallen  from  1 1,228  iu  1848-49 

8892  in  1876  or  twenty  per  cent,  cows  and  buffaloes  from  55,401 

I  42,000  or  twenty-four  \)e.r  cent,  sheep  nud  goats  from  10,3Ji9  to 

962  or  twonty-thrco  per  cent,  and  hurees  and  ponies  from  881)  to 

5o7  or  thirty-six  per  cent     The  climate  and  products  of  the  eastern 

ad  western  villages  varied  greatly.     The  eastern  villages  had  a  large 

I  of  excelluntsoil  vielding  ji'dri,  cotton,  and  the  other  better  class 

crops,  and  enjoying  an  excellent  and  certain  rainfall.     Though 

lie  early  rains  wore  the  most  importint,  the  later  or  October  rain 

1  seldom  wanting.     The  change  in  passing  west  was  exceedingly 

&pid.     While  the  eastern  villages  wore  pure  dry-crop  villages,  the 

Etreme  south-west  villages  in  old  HAngal  were  pure  rice  vilUges. 

Very  gradation  of  climate  and  tillage  was  passoci  through  in  the 

'iagM  between  the  eastern  and  western  extremes,  every  few  miles 

ising  the  rice  element  in  the  tillage.     The  change  was  specially 

rked  and  rapid  in  the  old  Taras  petty  division.     The  irrigational 

bannels  wore  in  good  repiiir.     Cocoa  and  hotel  palm  cultivation 

iirove    well,    and    sugnrcnno   and  bete'l    vino    were   also    grown. 

^hnodshi  in  the  north  and  Alur  in  the  south  were  the  most  important 

ftrketa.    35 1  looms  of  which  about  one-iifth  were  blanket-looms  were 

work  ;  the  rest  made  coarso  cloth  for  local  use.     Produce  went  to 

be  coast  and  to  the  north  and  east.     Rice  went  both  to  tho  coast 

ad   north  to  Hubli;  sugar  cocoanuts  and  betel   went   chiefly    to 

labli,  and  some  went  east ;  cotton  went  to  the  west  coast.    During 

he  fair  season  fodder  was  in  great  demand.     The  husbandry  and 

^ndition  of  the  people  were  generally  good,  but,  from  their  nearness 

I  the  Kinara  forests,  the  western  villages  were  poor  and  feverish. 

Of   the  215   villages,    sixty-uiue    were  entirely   and    143   were 
irtially  reclassed.     Tho  following  statement  gives  a  comparison  of 
tie  area  of   the  different  kinds  of  land  according  to  the  first  and 
ording  to  tho  second  survey  : 

Hflngai-Tarat  ArabU  Area. 
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For  revision  purposes,  the  215  villages  were  divided  into  aii 
classes.  Tho  first  class  contained  six  eastern  detached  villages  j  the 
second  contained  thirty-two  villages  on  the  east  margin  of  the  old 
HAngal  sub-division  and  the  Taras  petty  division  of  Hnbli ;  the  third 
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coiitained  thirty-two  villages  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
cinss ;  the  fourth  consisted  of  thirty-seven  Tillages  to  the  west 
the  thirfl  class  ;  the  fifth  contained  fifty-seven  villages  to  thp  wwl 
of  the  fourth  class ;  and  the  sixth  class  consisted  of  ■ 
villages  on  the  western  border  in  and  on  the  margin  of  the 
The  highest  dry-crop  acre  rates  were  4s.  6d.  (Rs.  2i)  for  the  fir* 
class,  4s.  (Rs.  2)  for  the  second,  S«.  6d.  (Ra.  If)  for  the  third,  U 
(Ra.  ]  i)  for  the  fourth,  2^.  6d.  (Ra.  U)  for  the  fifth,  and  2».  (Re.  l' 
for  the  sixth.  There  was  no  rice  land  in  the  first  clnsn.  Rice  Uaib 
in  the  next  four  classes  were  assessed  at  1C».  (Rs.  8)  an  acre  at  tfc* 
highest;  and  those  in  the  sixth  class  at  14«.  (Its.  7).  Garden  land 
was  assessed  at  a  highest  acre  rate  of  £1  10«.  (Rs.  15).  The  eStet 
of  the  revised  rates  on  the  tillage  area  waa  an  increase  of  46i  per 
cent.     The  details  are  :^ 

Hfixgal-TfMrws  Jtrrmoa  SdUenent,  tS7S-79. 
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Duriijg  the  ten  years  before  the  original  survey  settleineo* 
(1837-1847),  the  tillage  area  fell  from  about  69,000  acres  in  1837^ 
to  about  46,000  acres  iu  1846-47,  and  collections  varied  from  shoot 
£13,800(Bs.], 88,000)  in  1840-4!  toaboQt£9C00(Rs.96,000)in  1837-38. 
During  tho  first  ten  years  of  the  survey  lease  (1847-57),  the  tillage 
area  rose  from  about  52,(500  acres  in  1847-48  to  about  108,500  »pr« 
18-56-57  and  collections  from  about  £9400  to  about   i 


m 


(Rs.  94,000- Hs.  1,60,000);  dnring  the  next  ten  years  (1857-' 
tillage  area  rose  from  about   114,000  acres  in    1857-58  to  sboot 
127,000  acres  in  18B6-67,  and  collections  from  about  £16.500  to  abofl* 
£18,lO0(Hs.l,G5,00O-R8.  l,8I,000};auddaringtheelovenyeBr9eii(linft 

1877-78,  tho  tillage  area  varied  from  about  127,000  acres  in  MiCH^ 
to  about  123,000  acres  in  I87G-77  and  collections  from  about  £1B,000 
to  about  £17,300  (Its.  1,80,000-Bfi.  1.73,000).  During  the  two  yetf» 
after  the  revision  settlement  (187S-80)  tho  tillage  area  fell  fro« 
about  125,000  acres  in  1878-79  to  about  124,000  acres  in  1S79-80. 
but  collections  rose  from  about  £24,000  to  abont  £20,006 
(Rs.  240,000 -Ra.  2,60,000).     The  details  are  r 
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In  1878,  the  revision  settlemout  wus  beguQ  ia  130  villages  o£  tlio 
old  Rdiiebftinur  snb-division,  which  had  bt'on  settU'd  in  1847-48.' 
Of  tboso  villages,  at  tho  time  of  the  revision  bettlemeut,  ninety-four 
were  in  RAuubunnnr  and  the  remaining  thirty-six  were  in  Karajgi. 
According  to  the  old  survey  the  area  o£  these  130  villages  was 
304,559  acres,  and  according  to  the  revision  survey  it  was  306,276, 
oE  which  53,441  were  unarablo.  Except  its  neighbour  Kod,  K^e- 
bennarwa.<;thenio8tsouthoru  sub-division  of  the  Bombay  Presidency 
above  the  Sahyddris,  It  was  bounded  on  tho  east  and  south  by 
the  Tungbhadra  which,  excepting  two  villages  on  the  eastern  bank, 
separated  it  from  Belari  on  the  east  and  from  Maisur  on  bhe  south. 


■  Cd.  Andcrooo,  Surv.  Comr.  75  ot  2Joi  Jamury  l&78>  Gav.  E8%  1M6  oi  3SUi 
March  1878.  Bom.  Uov,  Sol.  CUX. 
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On  the  west  there  were  tte  old  Bank^pur  and  Kod  ?iib-dJvio(«i 
and  on  the  north  the  alienated  district  of  Sdogli  During  ^ 
thirty-two  years  ending  1877  local  produce  prices  had  varnd 
for  husked  rice  from  100  ponnds  the  rupee  m  1850  and  1851 
to  24  pounds  in  ISbo  or  an  increaHe  of  566  per  cent ;  for  iodiio 
millet  or  jvdri  from  256  pounds  in  18.^2  to  18  pounds  in  U6i 
or  an  incroase  of  1322  per  cent;  and  for  wheat  from  84  pounds  id 
1848  to  6  pounds  in  1865  or  an  increaae  of  1300  per  cent.  Tia 
following  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the  prices  during  tfa 
twenty-nino  years  ending  1876.  The  average  of  the  ten  yfcs 
endiufi^  18G7  was  much  raised  by  the  exceptional  prices  whiA 
prevailed  from  1H62  to  1865,  the  years  of  the  American  War  durinj 
which  cotton  had  riaen  to  over  £70  (Rs.  700)  the  kkandi:^ 

Produee  Rupet  JVioe#,  1848- f876. 
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"Wlien  the  original  survey  was  introduced  those  villages  did 
contain  one  muc  of  made  rood.  Since  184-6  the  tract  had ' 
crossed  by  two  main  lines  ;  one  from  Bangalor  and  HarihaTf  when 
there  was  a  bridge  over  the  I'ungbhadrn,  to  Hubli,  the  old  nwlB 
road  from  Poona  to  Baugalur ;  and  one  which  branched  from  tto 
Poena- Bangalor  road  about  four  miles  north-wtjst  of  Harilmr  tnd 
passed  through  Kod  and  Sirei  to  Kumta.  A  third  road  ran  eui 
and  west  through  the  north  of  the  tract  from  Hiivanur  to  Hiogil 
and  Kumta,  and  carried  much  traffic  between  Beldri,  from  whidi 
H^7anur  was  about  ninety  miles  distant,  and  sonth  Dhurw^.  All 
the-u  three  routes  especially  the  Poona- Bangalor  trunk  road  carried 
a  heavy  cart  traffic  during  the  jLH'eater  part  of  the  year,  sod  creattd 
a  great  demand  for  fodder.  Other  local  roads  joined  large  mtu'keta 
and  formed  feeders  to  the  main  linos.  A  comparison  of  the  average 
of  the  ten  years  endiug  1856-57  and  1876-77,  shows  a  spread  frwa 
9ti,179  to  157,603  acres  in  the  tUlage  area,  a  fall  from  86,388  to 


1  Bom.  Gov.  S«l.  CUX.  1.1- 

U,  43.     The  det^ls  of  Uio  thirty-two  yean  ore : 
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{lj279  acres  in  the  waste  arable  land,  and  a  rise  in  collections  from 
)76  to  £11,609  (Rs.  80,700 -Re.  1,15,090).     The  details  are : ' 

Jtdm^fnntir  Land  Rfttntii',  I8S7  •  1S77. 
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In  1878,  eighty-one  por  cent  of  Government   land  was  tilled  by 

the  men  whose  names  wero  entered  as  holders  in  the  Government 

ibooks,  of  whinh  they    tilled    three   per   cent  in  partnersliip  with 

lotliers.     The   holders   lut  to   tenants  fourteen  per  cent  on  money 

[rents  and  five  per  cent  on  grain  rents,  generally  one-half  of  the 

^erop.     Daring  the  thirty  years  ending    1877,   the  retnms   showed 

rim  in  pcipnlation  from    66,064   in    1847   to  82,409  in    1877  or 

IS4'S  per  cent;  in  flat-roofed  and  tiled  houses  from  9160  to   14,784 

jor  61-4  per  cent;  in  field  cattle  from  18,042  to  20,110  or  eleven  per 

Icent;  in  carts   from  899  to  3114  or  246  per  cent;  in  wells  and 

lirater-liftB  from  687  to  1032  or  fifty  per  cent ;  and  in  drinking 

tponds  and  reservoirs  from  fifty-sis  to  sixty-eight  or  twenty-one    per 

9nt.    Thatched  houses  showed  a  fall  from  3704  to  2710  or  20-8 

l-per  cent ;  cows,  buffaloes  and  their  young  from  37,342  to  26,635  or 

T28'7  per  cent;  sheep  and  goat«  fr<im  30,118  bo  22,761  or  Ihirty- 

j  seven  per  cent ;  horses  and  ponies  from  623  tn  427  or  thirty-one  per 

I  cent;  and  watering  ponds  and  reservoirs  from  eighteen  to  seventeen  or 

Ifive  per  cent.  The  north  and  west  of  the  ti-act  was  chiefly  black  cotton 

oil,  and  in  the  centre  and  west  black  and  red  gravelly  and  stony 

\toi]s  were  mixed,  and  the  country  was  broken  by  several  ranges  and 

itches  of  low  stony  red  hills.     All  the  better  rice  land  bore  sugnr- 

[cano  every  third  year  or  an  after-crop  of  grain  or  pulse.    The  climate 

l©f  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  tract  differed  greatly.  In  the  west  and 

centre,  the  rainfall  was  generally  sufficient  and  favourable  and  much 

lore  certain  than  in  the  east  and  north-east     The  extreme  north- 

Bt  of  the  tract  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  belt  subject  to  nncertain 

linfall.    The  rest  of  the  tract  shared  in  both  monsoons  and  enjoyed 

^n  nnosually  large  supply  of  the  eastei*n  or  Madras  monsoon.     Of 

the  whole  crops  about  sixty-two  per  cent  belonged  to  the  early  and 

fchirty-eight  per  cent  to  the  late  harvest.     It  was  esaentially  a  dry 

Dp  tract  Jvdri,  iwr,  wheat,  oilseeds,  and  cotton   being  the   chief 

Drops.     The  New  Orleans  variety  of  cotton  was  more  largely  grown 

lan  the  native  sort  and  throve  well.     What  rice  was  met  with  was 

aostly  grown  in  the  west.     Only  five  villages  had    large  reservoirs 

^ith  water  lastiug  till  late  in  the  hot  weather,  when  the  supply  was 

stored  by  the  early   May   thunderstorms.     The  chief  crops  wero 

uri  covering  thirty-four   por  cent^   inr  3'8  per  cent,   castor  2'9 


1  The  averogo  oatatoDdhig  l)&Uoc«  Re  47S  in  the  ten  yean  ending  1877  »  du* 
ntir«ly  to  the  oatctoodiogs  of  the  famine  yeur  1876-77.    Bom.  Gov.  Set.  CLIX.  15. 
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per  centj  hdthi  4'D  per  cent,  and  American  and  country  ooUoB 
fonrtueu  per  cuut  of  tlio  area  under  tillage.  Cottoo  was  tbo  tirgciri 
and  most  valuable  csport.  Besides  cotton,  grain  of  all  kiods  ' 
exported,  and  oil-Beeds,  sugar,  oocoanuts,  and  betelnata  were  aO 
valuable  products  most  of  which  were  grown  for  export  Tl» 
tract  was  well  supplied  with  markets,  those  of  Byadgi,  BknebeDiur, 
and  Gutal  being  the  chief.  Throughout  the  tract  till&ge  wasgoo^ 
the  ticlds  were  fairly  caltivated,  and  manure  was  freely  used.  Ill 
people  were  well-to-do. 

Changes  caused  by  Tnngbhadra  floods  made  revised  meaaR^ 
meut»  necessary  over  a  \s^gG  area.  For  revision  purposes  till 
villages  were  arranged  into  four  classes.  The  fii-st  clasa  coniprtiil 
thirty-five  villagus  close  to  tho  grcAt  Poonn-Bangnlop  roB<J.  'Die 
second  class  included  twenty-four  Tillages  to  the  south-west  of  Ui 
first  class.  Tho  third  class  contained  siity-three  villages  to  tk 
east  and  north-east  of  the  sub-division.  Tho  fourth  class  conustt^ 
of  the  eight  extreme  north-eastern  villages.  The  highest  dry-cnp 
aero  rate  for  tho  first  was  \».  (Rs.  2) ;  for  the  second  3«.  6d.  (Ra.  IJ); 
for  tho  third  3*.  3tZ,  (Rs.  U)  ;  and  for  the  fourth  2s.  ^d.  (Ite,  Ij). 
The  rico  lands  were  assessed  at  one  uniform  highc«t  acre  nu  d 
16tf.  (Hs.  8).  For  garden  lauds  a  highest  acre  rate  of  £1  4^.  (Ra.  M) 
was  adopted.  The  effect  of  tho  revision  settlement  was  an  incTeaw 
of  40'1  per  cent.     The  details  are : 

ItdKthmmtr  Sevition  SeOlMod,  1878-79. 
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During  tho  ten  years  before  tho  original  survey  settlement  (185?- 
1^17)  the  tillage  area  fell  from  about  75,000  acres  in  1837-'J3  » 
about  50,000  acres  in  lS4fi-47,  and  collections  varied  from  sbfrtit 
il2,460  (Ra.  1,24,500)  in  1839-40  to  £9460  (Ka.  94.500)  in  184.vW. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  survey  lease  (18-17-1857),  thetillig* 
area  rose  from  about  65»000  acres  in  1847-48  to  about  125,000  acn» 
in  1856-57,  and  collections  from  about  £5500  to  about  £I3,0W 
(Us.  56,000 -Rs.  1,30,000) ;  during  the  nest  ten  years  (1857.1867), 
tho  tillage  area  rose  from  about  131,000  acres  in  1857-58  to  bIwU 
163,000  acres  in  1866-67  and  collections  from  about  il3;2<>0  w 
about  £15,600  (Ra.  1,32,000  -  Rs.  1,56,000) ;  and  daring  the  elw* 
years  ending  1877-78  the  tillage  area  fell  from  about  163,000  act© 
in  1867-68  to  abiiut  156,000  acres  in  1877-78  and  collectiotf 
from  about  £15,500  to  about  £13,500  (R«.  1,55,000  -  Ra.  1,35,000) 
During  tho  four  years  after  the  revision  settlement  (1878-1882),  tlii 
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tillage  area  fell  from  about  147,000  acres  in  1878-79  to  about  135,000 
acres  in  1881-82  and  coUectioDa  from  about  £18,200  to  about 
X16,000  {Rs.  1,82,000  -  Es.  1,60,000).    The  details  are  :* 

lidnfhntnyr,  ISO  ViUoffes :  Sanej/  Banks,  18.17- 1886, 
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In  1878-79  the  revised  sarvej"  settlement  was  introduced  into 
247  villages  of  tbe  old  Kod  Bub-diviaion.^  The  thirty  years* 
survey  settlement  bad  been  introduced  into  245  of  these  villages 
ID  184S-49  and  into  the  two  remainlug  villages  in  1861-62.  At 
tbe  revision  survey  178  of  these  villages  belonged  to  Kod, 
tweuty-threo  to  RAnobenuur,  twenty-eight  to  Karajgi,  and  eigh- 
toen  to  H&ugal.     The  total  area  of  the  sub-division  was  334,267 
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acres.*  The  old  Kod  sab-division  was  tho  most  Bonthem  pnrt  of  tbo 
Presidency  abovo  the  SaliyiidriB.  It  formed  a  projection  iuto  Mainr 
wlii(.'h  boiiudod  it  on  the  cast  Routli  nnd  west  separating  it  from 
North  Kauara  and  the  ouaat.  Tlic  north  and  east  of  the  sub-diriaos 
hod  soioe  blsck  cotton  land,  bat  the  soil  was  goncrall/  gravelly  ud 
sandy.  Thcsurfacowaswavi&g'andbrokenby smaltbills.  In  thefouth 
a  well  marked  chain  or  ridgo  of  hilU  300  to  400  feet  hifirh,  ran  acroai 
the  sab-diTision  from  west  to  ea^t,  begiuning'  on  tbe  Maisor  bofder 
and  eiidino;  n  little  short  of  the  Tungbhndra.  On  the  Huuth  betvaei 
Kod  and  Maisnr  was  a  similar  and  nearly  parallel  chain.  BetwOn 
these  two  chains  ran  a  valley  four  to  ten  miles  wide.  Different  partt 
of  Kod  varied  considerably  in  climate,  la  the  oast  tho  rain^1 1 
seldom  so  heavy  as  to  damage  the  best  dry-crop  tillage ;  farthcc 
west  tho  rains  were  heavier  and  in  the  extreme  west  the  villa^ 
were  rice  villages.  Its  sontherly  as  well  aa  ita  westerly  position  i;m 
Kod  a  share  hiotb  in  the  south-west  and  in  the  north-east  momoM. 
The  south-west  was  the  chief  stand-by  and  rarely  failed.  In  oominM 
with  the  rest  of  the  district,  in  late  April  and  during  May,  hi»rj 
thunderstorms  often  several  days  in  succossion  put  water  into  ta» 
ponds  aud  soaking  the  ground  allowed  ploughing  and  other  fidj 
work  to  be  begun.  Iloncc  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  cultirt- 
tion  was  early  or  kharif.  Entire  failure  of  crops  from  droogbt 
was  unknown  though  it  often  happened  that  the  monsoon  was  moi* 
favourable  for  one  kind  of  cultivation  than  for  another.  The  clim>u 
was  in  general  singularly  temperate.  In  March  and  April  beyond 
a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  there  was  no  real  heat,  and  lb* 
nighta  were  always  cool  and  pleasantly  moist.  This  and  the  fiwmij 
and  certain  monsoon  rainfall  were  due  to  the  fifty  miles  of  mynA- 
land  that  lay  between  it  and  the  crest  of  the  Saliyadriis.  In  tla 
east  the  bulk  of  the  tillage  was  dry-crop  jtian,  cotton,  and  oilaocds; 
in  the  west  rice  and  for  dry  crop  rar/i  instead  ofjvdri  were  the  m&ia 
crops.  .Much  sugarcane,  the  1876  area  was  1262  acres,  was  grows 
in  the  lower  rice  lands  watered  from  ponds ;  cocoa  and  betel  ptlaw 
wore  also  g^iwn  in  tho  gardens.  Kod's  special  crop  was  the  rti 
chilly  or  cappicnm  which  was  grown  as  a  dry-crop,  sometima  n 
fields  of  several  acres.  No  fewer  than  1217  ponds  were  used  for 
irrigation^  but  few  of  them  were  in  good  repair.     Of  the  total  popir 
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jition  ©f  92,675  a))oiit  sixty-five  per  cout  were  paroly  agricultnml, 
jurteeu  percent  wt-n;  pnrtly  ngricuUural,  and  twenty-oue  per  cent 
cro  n  on -agricultural. 

Returns    propiwod   in    1876    showed    17,018    or     GO    per    cent 

Govermneut  aud  11,354  or  40  per  cent  nlietiated  survey  fields  in 

^oceupation.     Of  the  <TOVernniont  fields  13,053  nr  forty-six  per  cent 

rere  tilled  by  the  mwn  who  appenred  Jia  holder  in  the  Government 

oks,  4yii  fiohls  or  r04  per  cent  were  tilled  by  the  occupant  in 

partuei-ship  with  other   persons,  and  3529  fields  or  12'43  percent 

wore   let  to   tenants.      Of   the   tenant-tilled    holdings   2411    were 

held  on  money  rents   and    1118   on   grain-rents,  which  generuUy 

onsisted  of  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  produce.'     The  registration 

Bcords  seemed  to  show  that  private  sales  of  laud  were  less  common 

han  in  other   parts    of    the  district.     Prices,  though  registration 

rioos  have  to  be  taken  with  caution,  ranged   from  five   or  six   to 

twenty  times  the  assessment.     Large  sums  were  advanced  on  land 

I  mortgages.     In  1848  at  the  beginning  of  the  survey  spttlenicnt  tho 

j  anb-divisiou  had  not  a  uiilo  of  made  road.     During  the  thirty  years' 

[lease  tho  opening  of  the  old    Hombay-Madras    mail    road    wliich 

Ipassed  through  tho  north-eastern  villages  secured  communication 

Iwith  Hnbli,  Dhiirwar,  and  Belgaum  to  the   north  and  with  Maisur 

Ilotbe   south.     Coa«tward  one  lino  led  by   Kod,  Uaunsbhavi,  and 

I  Tilvatli  through  Sirsi  to  Kuinta;  aud  a  secoml   line  from  Hirekorur 

by  Sitalkop,  a  largo  trade  centre  about  ten  miles  within  tho  Maisur 

frontier,  by  tSiddApur  in  North  Kanara,  whence  one  road   went   Uy 

Sirsi   and   Kumta   aud   another  went   down    the   G-ersuppa  pass  to 

londvar.      Cross    roads    were    numerous.      There     was    no   want 

good  markets   both   within  and  at  no  great  distance  beyond 

be    bon  iidaries    of    the   sub-division .     Tuminkatti,    M^snr,  Ohik- 

Bar,  Hirckenir,  Chikkerur,  Rattihalli,   and   other  minor   market 

owns  iiiy  within  tho  sub-division,   and  Byddgi,    HAngal,    Haveri, 

[  Siralkop,  and  Uanebeunur  were  all  first  class  places  of  trade  at  no 

^reat  distance  over  tho  border.     The  manufactures  wore  confined 

to  tho  usual  cotton  aud  woollen  haud-luom  weaving.     Of  437  looms 

894  were  used  for  making  cotton  cloth  and  forty-three  for  making 

bl&nkots. 

In  1848-49  Kod  was  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  depression,  -con- 
siderably  woi*so  than  that  of  the  neiirhbouring  parts  of  Dbirwiir. 
This  depression  was  uwing  to  its  isolated  position.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  MaiHur  and  the  want  of  roads  entirely  cut  it  off  from  markets. 
3t  was  not  till  1872  that  roads  were  opened  from  Kod  through 
Maisur  territory  to  North  KAnara.  But  from  1848  linos  between 
DhArwar  aud  Kdnara  began  to  he  opened  and  between  185(1  aud 
ISOO  much  progress  was  made.  Taking  the  average  for  three  of 
tbo  chief  markets  of  tho  sub-division,  Kod,  Rattiballi,  and  Hirekerur, 
*be  produce  prices  during  the  fifty-nine  years  ending  1876  were  for 
jdian  millet  or  jedn  243^  pounds  the  rupee  daring  the  ten  years 
iding  1827.  188J  during  tho  ten  years  ending  1837,  244  during 
the  ten  years  ending  1847,  302J  during  the  ten  years  ending  1857, 
105  during  the  ten  years  ending  1807,  aod  77J  during  the  nine 
years  oudiug  1876.     The  details  are : 
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The  prices  of  the  most  ^-aluable  and  least  bnlky^  articles  showed  t 
coniparatiroly  smaller  advaoce.  Cocoaauts  and  botolonts  buL , 
always  been  in  high  demand  and  were  easily  carried ;  even  ik 
these  articles  the  increaso  in  average  pnc«  daring  tho  nine 
ending  lft76  compared  with  the  t«n  years  ending  1847  was  not 
than  ninety  per  cent.  In  sugar  and  the  diflerent  kinds  of  g 
grown  in  the  sub-division  the  increase  in  price  ranged  betwceoS 
and  300  per  cent.  Even  allowing  that  tho  prices  of  the  nine  ye^J^H 
ending  1870  Were  in  the  earlier  years  somewhat  inflaonced  by  U)»| 
American  war,  the  existing  range  of  prices  was  still  fully  IW  per  I 
cent  higher  than  it  had  been  thjrty-flvo  years  before.  Cotton  htA  \ 
also  risen  about  loO  per  cent. 

Excluding  the  two  lapsed  villages  into  which  tho  survey  arfll*" 
ment  was  introduced  in   1861-fi2,  in   tho  245  Kod    villages  settled 
in  1848-49,  during  tho  ten  years  ending  1847  the  average  occupi*^ 
area  of  Government  land  was  only  48,899   acres,   that  is  less  Ao  ' 
one-third  of  150,215  acres  thu  corresponding  area  of  arable  iruM*  | 
The  revenue  for  these  ton  years  averaged  £7256  {Ra.  72,560)  irilk 
average    yearly      remiHsions    of     £503    (Ks.  5030)    and    aven^  | 
outstandings  of  £153  (Rs.  1530).     In  1847-48  only  38,447  nem 
were  held  for  tillage  and  159,278  arable  acres  were  waste.  Aft«r  ' 
the  introduction  of  the  settlement  the  spread  of  tillage  and  tiu) 
incrcaso  of  revenue  from  the  occupation  of  waste  was  steady  and 
without  check.     The  following  statement  gives  the    occupied  w* 
and  revenue  lor   the  year  1847-48  and  for  every  fifth  year  aiiw« 
1848-49: 
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The  increase  o£  the  occupied  area  which  took  j)lace  betwiwB 
1863-64ftnd  18CS-69  was  not  maintained.  In  I  >sti(i-G7  the  occupied  are* 
amounted  to  183,293  acres.  This  great  tillage  area  was  due  u>  li" 
extremely  high  price  of  cotton.  Under  ordinary  jirices  veTy  Hulf 
land  in  Kod  grow.s  a  paying  cotton  crop.     But  prices  were  then  w 


ti^h  that  the  poorest  crop,  not  more  than  eight  inches  high  and  with 
an  acre  yield  of  not  more  than  ten  pounds,  paid.  On  the  fall  to 
normal  prices  which  set  in  about  1 8G8  some  of  tue  poorer  land  ceased 
to  pay  and  was  thrown  up.  Still  during  the  four  years  ending 
187S  the  area  held  for  tillage  was  over  170,000  acres  a  much  higher 
figure  than  had  been  reached  before  the  American  war.  In  1878 
an  area  of  35,121  arable  acres  bearing  a  survey  assessment  of 
£2199  (Rs.  21,990)  remained  waste.  Much  of  this  land  had  been 
waste  for  generations,  and  could  not  be  brought  under  tillage 
■without  considerable  labour.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
ten  years*  averages  of  tillage  and  revenue  for  the  ten  yearn  before 
and  the  thirty  years  of  the  settlement : 
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The  total  land  revenue  of  the  aub-divtsion  under  every  head, 
ivernment  land  assessment  quit-rent  and  grass  sales,  fell  from 
,0,902  (lis.  1,09,020}  in  1847-48  the  year  before  settlement  to 
;*9628  (Rs.  90,280)  in  1848-49  the  year  of  settlemeot,  and  njse  to 
■'£20,681  (Rb.  2,06,810)  in  1877-78  the  last  year  of  the  settlement. 
During  the  survey  lease  population  increased  from  71, fi9t?  in  1 848  to 
92,675  in  1H76  or  29*2  per  cent ;  flat  roofed  and  tiled  honses  from 
341  (i  to  5381  or  57-5  per  cent;  furm  cattle  from  29,332  to  36,287  or 
23*7  per  cent;  carts  from  lfl26  to  4503  or  177  per  cent;  and 
watering  ponds  from  1195  to  1217  or  1*9  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand  thatchyd  houses  fell  from  15,080  to  14,353  or  48  per  cent; 
cows  and  buffaloes  from  80,107  to  54,062  or  .31"7  per  cent ;  sheep  and 
goata  from  17,972  to  14,275  or20-6  per  cent ;  horses  from  823  to  548 
or  33'4  per  cent ;  and  drinking  ponds  from  183  to  175  or  4*3  per  cent. 
In  the  famine  year  of  187G  the  population  was  92,675.  Though  Kod 
scarcely  suffered  from  locnl  failuro  of  crops,  the  high  price  of  grain 
forced  perhaps  two  or  three  thousaud  of  the  poorer  classes  to  leave 
the  district  in  search  of  work.  The  increase  in  tbe  population  had 
not  been  great,  only  twonty-nino  per  cent  in  the  thirty  years. 
This,  in  Colonel  Anderson's  opinion,  was  chiefly  due  to  epidemics  of 
cholera  which  generally  once  in  five  years  caused  a  large  number  of 
deaths.  The  increase  in  houses  of  the  better  class  and  in  ^nn  cattle 
proved  a  very  considerable  aocumnlntion  of  apricultural  capital. 
The  decrettse  in  cows  aud  bulTaloes  and  in  sheep  and  goats  waa 
caused  by  the  spread  of  tillage.  The  great  increase  in  carts  was  an 
evidence  of  the  devtrlopmcnt  of  trade.  The  carts  wore  used  in  field 
work,  but  their  chief  object  was  to  carry  produce  to  market.  Most  of 
tho  watering  ponds  were  very  small ;  many  of  them  did  not  water 
xnoro  than  one  or  two  fields.  All  over  the  country  remains  of 
ombunkmunts  showed  that  at  some  former  time  not  a  single  suitablu 
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The  total  iDci*eas©  of  revenue  from  the  land  in  occupation  n 
1876-77  was  £5883  (Rs.  58,830)  or  thirty-nine  pr  cent.  In  t*» 
cases  tho  increase  was  over  100  per  cent.  'ITie  vUlago  of  Basribiffi 
W08  raised  103*6  per  cent  from  a  total  of  £44  8s.  to  a  total  of  £90  fit 
(Rs.  444  -  904).  This  increase  was  chiefly  on  the  watered  are*,  iU 
to  £4a  (Rs.  ISO- 490)  a  rise  of  nearly  200  per  cent,  from  tit 
incrcBSed  valuation  of  irrigation  entirely  dne  to  the  reservoir  bcfng 
turucd  to  better  account  than  formerly.  The  second  case  wm  Uw 
village  of  Byathauhal  which  was  raised  140*2  per  cent.  Hen*  tk 
rice  land  recorded  at  tho  first  sottlcmont  was  ninety  acrea  wiihia 
assessment  of  £19  (Ks.  190).  Now  135  acres  of  rieo  land  wwt 
a.'^scsscd  at  £oG  4*.  (Rs.  562),  which,  with  the  ardditional  watff 
assessment,  accounted  for  tho  large  increase.  In  two  cases  U* 
increase  of  asaessmeut  was  between  90  and  100  per  cenl,  Ifl 
Konilpur  the  rise  was  from  £6  6s.  (Rs.  63)  to  £12  8*.  (R«.  l24)or 
96'8  per  cent ;  this  was  chiefly  due  to  the  correcting  of  a  former  error 
in  area,  llie  second  case  of  increase  between  90  and  lOO  per  cent 
was  the  village  of  Bas^pur  where  the  increase  was  from  £13  1^* 
to  £27  6«.  (Rs.  138-273}  or  97*8.  In  eleven  cases  the  increa.*e 
was  between  sixty  and  ninety  per  cent  A  considerable  area  of 
Government  arable  land  was  still  waste.     The  details  are : 
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The  increase  in  the  total  area  of  anoccupied  arable  waste] 
was  dne  to  lauds  formerly  classed  as  unarablo  being  daased  a.s  "^^ 
The  bulk  of  thc>  large  area  of  the  dryerop  arable  waste  was  poor  uplandsl 
which  for  long  were  likely  to  be  held  only  for  grazing.  Tho  following  J 
statement  shows  tho  total  area  and  assessment  of  tho  whole  snrTcyJ 
block  of  247  Ooverument  villages  of  the  old  Kod  sub-division  :  I 
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tlie  wliule  occupied  Government  land  under  every  head, 
Jen  rice  and  dry  crop,  the  assessment  of  the  former  settlement 
owed  an  average  acre  rate  of  la.  Od.  (14  as.)  ;  under  the  proposed 
tUement  the  average  acre  rate  would  be2if.  4J(/.  (He.l  rt#.3J),  an 
(re  increase  of  7 1 (/.  (oj  a*.).  The  proposed  settlement  was  sanctioned 
^  Government  in  March  1879.*  It  was  introduced  into  fifty-one 
Usges  in  1878-79  and  into  the  remaining  196  villages  in  1S79-80. 

During  the  ten  years  before  the  original  survey  settleuieiit  (1838-48)* 
245  Eod  villages  the  tillage  area  fell  from  about  58,000  acres  in 
)88-3d  to  about  SSjOOO  acres  in  1S47-4S,  and  collections  from  about 
17,000  to  about  £10,900  (R8.1,70,000-R8.l,09,00O).  During  the 
ret  ten  years  of  the  survey  lease(1848- 1858)  the  tillage  area  rosefrom 
jont  50,000  acres  in  1848-49  to  about  121,000  acres  in  1S57-5S, 
id  collections  from  about  £9600  to  about  £15,700  (Ra.  96,000 - 
B.  1,57,000) ;  during  the  next  ten  years  (1858-  1868),  the  tillage  area 
«e  from  about  120,000  acres  in  1858-59  to  about  182,000  acres 
1867-68  and  collections  from  about  £16,000  to  about  £21,200 
U  1,60,000  -Re.  2,12,000);  and  during  the  last  ten  years  (1808-1878) 
le  tillage  area  varied  from  about  170,000  acres  in  1868-69  to  about 
56,000  in  1872-7:^,  and  collections  from  about  £20,800  to  about 
19,900  (Rs.  2,08,000  -  Rs.  1,99,000).  During  the  four  years  after 
Lo  revision  settlement  (1878-1882),  the  tillage  area  fell  from  about 
70,000  acres  in  1878-79  to  about  165,000  acres  in  1881-82,  and 
)llection8  varied  from  about  £25,200  iu  1879-80  to  about  £21,000 
i  1881-82  (Rs.  2,62,000  -  Rs.  2,10,000).     The  details  are* : 

Kod,  S4A  VtUnge*:  Svrwy  Hewitt,  JS^S-lSSH. 
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'  Colonel    Atxilenoa,  SnrTcy  CommiBaiouer,  150  ol  Utli  Fobnjary  1879,  and  Gov. 
,  J(!78  of  27th  March  1879.  Boiii.  Gov.  Set.  CLX.  I  3(J,  l(f2-202. 
~oiD,  Gov.  Scl.  CLX.  37   41. 
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In  1879  tho  sottlemeut  of  Hio  l-il  villages  of  Dltiinvjir  WW 
revised."  Since  tho  1848-49  settlement  tie  Dbrtrwdr  villugi^a  hail 
been  distributed.  In  1879  two  Ixilon»od  to  Kaljjhatgi.  (wo  to 
Parasgad  in  Hplgaiim,  one  to  Hubli,  and  129  to  Dbdrwar,  TBetotol 
area  was  207,74S  acre«.^     The  old  Dbdrwar  sub-divinion  formed  Uu) 


■  Cnliinel  AnileraoD,  Surv.  Cntnr.  374  of  l&th  April  1879  and  Gov.  Rm.  S7fi9  >t 
27t)i  May  187».    Bom.Gov.  Sel.  PLXJ. 

>  The  d«tatll>  are  ;  DMndr  Ama,  UiS  ani  J878. 
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Sa.  CLXt  2. 


pxtrome  north-west  of  tbe  coUectorate.  The  Dhdrwdr-HabH  road 
running'  north-east  and  Bouth-west  divided  it  into  two  very 
different  sections.  The  conatry  to  the  uorth-east  vras  a  waving 
in  with  occasional  small  hills,  in  general  a  drycrop  trace 
Dntainiug  a  largo  proportion  of  black  cotton  soil.  The  hind  to 
lie  south-west  waa  full  of  liilla  and  forest  in  the  main  of  red 
3il,  the  regular  rice  country  which  ia  locally  known  as  malndd. 
Mring  the  eleven  yeara  ending  1878  at  DhirwAr  the  rainfall 
aried  from  47-98  to  2628  and  averaged  31*92  inches,  and  at  Mugad 
ivariodffom  5078  to  2328  and  averaged  34'71  inches.^  The  cHruate 
ftried  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  subdivision.  The  east  with  a 
.  and  fairly  regular  rainfall  was  admirably  suited  to  drycTop 
tillage.  As  a  rule  during  the  month  of  May  a  auccesston  of  heavy 
lunderstorms  thoroughly  soaked  the  ground  and  allowed  ploughing 
id  other  field  work  to  begin  in  preparation  for  the  regular  eouth- 
V68t  monsoon  in  June.  In  the  end  of  October,  after  the  setting  in  of 
he  north-Oiiiit  or  Madras  monsoon,  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain  generally 
Tordcd  a  second  chanco  in  case  the  south-west  monsoon  happened  to 
ftil.  In  most  years  the  rainfall  lu  May  and  in  October  was  greater  than 

&t  of  any  otlier  two  mouthn  of  the  year.  Frum  the  Belgaura  road 
\\Q  rainfall  increased  with  every  mile  to  the  west,  till,  near  the 
western  boundary,  during  the  monsoon  months  it  was  fully  fifty  per 
snt  heavier  than  at  Bhdrwdr.     In  the  west  the  constant  succession 

hill  and  dale  was  very  favourable  for  rice,  the  drainage  of  the 
bill  sides  keeping  the  lowlands  well  supplied  with  water.  The  east 
"  the  sub-division  waa  in  the  main  a  drycrop  tract  and  jvdri,  wheat, 

Ise,  cotton,  and  oil  seeds  were  the  staple  crops.  Less  than  the 
vhole  area  of  cotton  aoil  was  given  to  cotton,  as  from  the  nearness 
'  Dhiirwdr  and  still  more  because  of  the  value  of  its  straw  as 
odder  for  cartmen.  Indian  millet  was  a  better  paying  crop  than  cotton. 

the  west,  though  Indian  millet  was  still  occasionally  seen,  rdgi 
ook  its  place  as  a  drycrop  and  rice  became  the  staple.  In  low 
fing  rice  lands  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture,  sugarcane  waa 
[>mmonly  grown  once  every  three  years,  and  in  other  years  a  ci-op 
'  pulse  generally  followed  tbe  rice.  Tlic  land  was  generally  well 
lied,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  available,  manure  waa  given  first  to  the 
see  land  and  then  to  the  drycrop  soil.  The  garden  lands  were  of 
amparatively  small  importance.  As  in  other  parts  of  northern 
)h(irwiir,  the  areca    palm    and  betel  vine  gardoDS  of  the   south 
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,  1  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLXI  &7.    The  details  ore : 
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gaTe  way  to  sag&rc&nej  fruit  troes,  and  vegetables  with  a  sprinklnf 
of  cocoa  palms.  On  an  averago,  between  1874  and  1 878,  68,591  am 
or  59*37  per  cent  of  Govomment  occupied  land  were  under  early  « 
JtAart/" crops,  and  46,94-7  acres  or  4003  per  cent  were  nnder  latoei 
i-rtfrt  cropB.'  Of  the  total  survey  nnmbers  10,937  or  72'13peraBt 
were  Government  and  4225  or  27"87  per  cent  wero  alienated,  (I 
the  Government  numbers^  6063  or  4592  per  cent  were  tilled  by  tb 
oconpants,  that  ia  the  men  whose  names  were  entered  in  theGoTffS' 
ment  books,  127  or  0"84  percent  were  tilled  by  occupants  in  |«t 
nership  with  others,  1742  or  11'49  per  cent  wero  tilled  by  teoinft 
on  money  rents,  and  1210  or  7'9S  per  cent  were  tilled  by  tenantsoB 
produce  or  grain  rents.  Of  the  private  or  indm  numbers,  1530  « 
10'22  per  cent  wero  tilled  by  the  proprietors  or  iiiamddrs,  6i3  » 
0*44  per  cent  by  proprietors  in  partnership  with  others,  ~''^  ' 
13*71  per  cent  were  tilled  by  tenants  for  a  money  rent,  auu 
3*60  per  cent  by  tenants  for  a  produce  or  grain  rent.  Ot  \ai 
remaining  numbers  441  or  2*91  per  cent  were  waste,  and  454  or 219 
per  cent  viere parampok  or  unarable  numbers.  Taking  the  twoclUM 
of  land  together  these  returns  give  63 J  per  cent  tilled  by  ihepenM 
holding  directly  under  Qovemuient  and  36^  per  cent  by  othm 
The  large  area  of  teuant'tilled  land,  about  eleven  per  cent  abon 
the  average,  was  probably  due  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dhirwfr 
some  of  whose  traders  and  gentry  held  large  areas  of  land.  Tbfl 
conditions  in  this  Dhdrwdr  sub-division  differed  from  the  conditicti 
in  most  parts  of  the  district.  The  two  largo  towu.?  of  Dh^rwiiraDi 
Hubli  were  a  peculiar  feature,  and  scattered  through  the  popolatiaa 
was  a  large  trading  class  anxious  to  own  land.  Considering  dot 
nearly  half  of  the  people  46*49  per  cent  were  traders  or  crafts: 
it  was  remarkable  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  land  had 
passed  from  the  field  working  classes.  The  land  in  this  subdi 
possessed  an  exceedingly  high  value  both  for  sate  and  as  t> 
for  loans.  As  was  to  be  expected  in  a  country  where  the  t 
class  was  strong,  and  where  a  strong  trading  spirit  pervaded 
whole  population,  the  cases  of  sales  mortgages  and  leases  of 
recorded  at  the  registration  office  were  very  nnmeroas.  The  twm 
of  sale  mortgage  and  lease  varied  much.  In  sales  ten  to  twenty  titneB 
the  survey  assessment  was  a  common  rate  and  far  higher  rates  wan> 
frequently  recorded.  Here  as  everywhere  the  tliirty  years  of  tli» 
survey  settlement  had  seen  a  great  change  in  com  muni  cat  ioas>  In 
1848  there  was  but  one  made  road  in  the  sub-division  that  ran  from 
Hubli  to  Belgaum.  It  passed  through  the  town  of  Dhirwllr  i»i 
supplied  the  only  communication  by  road  with  the  coast  by  BeIg»B 


*  The  •Jotaili  are  :  Shar{f,  rioe  11. ISO  Kcrei  or  9*60  per  cent,  jrdri  34.330  qt  "S^ 
per  cent,  bdjri  285  or  0-23  per  ceut,  fur  4087  or  3'S4  per  cent,  mvg  10^  or  093  J* 
oeQt,  tii  130  or  0*11  per  cent,   r^la  1S24  or   1  '68  per  cent,   CMior  Kod  1-H9  ut  1*9 
per  cent.  kttUki  1301  or  1  13  per  cent,  titiid  24  ur  002  per  cent,  tolaGco  264  or  OH 
mr  cent,  miKellftneofis  12,684  or  10*97    per  c«tit,    total  68,591   or  5937  p«r  ecflt 
ftabi,  American  cotton  853  or  074  per  c«nt,  count^  cotton  10,062  or  8-70  par  e«K 
gram  0463  or  212  per  oent,  wheat  fiS46  or  760  per  c«nt,  cugarcue   158  or  014  p« 
cent,  ku$umba  1532  or   1'33  per  cent,  lia«eed  76  or  007  per  cent,  oocouititpUitbl* 
uid  other  fmita  2L  or  002  p«r  cont,   miacellanaoQB  8fiO  or  074  per  cent.   «^« 
and  faUow  82,096  or  19-12  p*r  cent,  total  46,M7  ur  40'63  p«  oeut.     Bora.  Got,  8A 
CLXI.  68t 


the  old  K^'in  pass  whict  in  many  parts  had  a  elope  probably 
folly  on©  in  six.  Soon  after  (1848--19)  measures  were  taken  to 
open  commntiicfttions  with  Kutnta.  In  1879  there  wore  three 
ports  on  the  coast  immediatoly  below  DhArw&r   accessible  by  good 

Eksses  and  roads,  Kumta  by  the  Arbail  and  DevitDani  passes, 
AtwAt  by  the  Arbail  pass,  and  Qoa  by  the  Tinai  pass,  a  line  of 
Uttio  trade.  Local  cross  roads  had  also  been  toade  in  every  direc- 
tiou  in  which  the  country  tracks  were  not  easily  passable  to  carts. 
The  stib-di vision  was  well  euppliod  with  markets.  Dhdrwdr  with 
over  23,000  people  was  an  exceedingly  good  market  and  other 
Moond  class  towns  were  scattered  at  convenient  distances.  Hubli 
one  of  the  largest  trading  townst  in  the  Bombay  Kam^tak  was  only 
twelvo  miles  from  Dfa6rw&r  and  only  six  miles  from  the  aouth- 
eastem  villages  of  the  subdivision.  The  local  manufactures  were  of 
no  great  consequence,  733  looms  were  employed  in  woaviug  cotton 
eloth  and  blankets.  Except  for  show  purposes  local  liand-woven 
cotton  cloth  held  its  own  with  steam<woven  Bombay  and  Enf^lish 
cloth.  Produce  prices  between  18+8  and  1878  showed  that  duriag 
ike  ten  years  ending  1857  j'rdri  rupee  prices  averaged  122  pounds, 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1807  the  average  rose  to  60  pounds,  in  the 
ten  years  ending  1877  to  52  pounds,  and  in  1878  the  price  was  20 
poaadfl  the  rupee.    The  details  are  : 

Dhdnair  Oraui  Rupee  Prica,  J84S  •  1878. 
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I  high  American  war  prices  oflS62-l865  were  reached,  and 
a  few  cases  slightly  exceeded,  during  the  famine  year  of  1877. 
kving  out  1877  the  average  of  the  ten  years  ending  1878 
owed  a  rise,  daring  the  thirty  years  of  the  survey  lease,  in  the 
price  of  cereals  of  107  to  206  per  cent  and  in  pulses  of  173  per 
cent.  Compared  with  those  of  the  ten  years  ending  1857  the 
Bven^e  produce  prices  of  the  ten  years  ending  1877  were  consider- 
ftbly  over  100  per  cent  higher. 

The  DbArwAr  sab-division  differed  from  several  of  the  lately 
revised  Etub-di visions  because  in  1848  at  the  time  of  the  former 
settlement  and  for  a  long  time  before,  it  had  an  ample  population, 
contained  at  leaat  one  large  town  with  other  towns  near,  and  had  a 
military  cantonment.  So  large  a  non-producing  population  ensured 
a  good  demand  for  all  articles  of  every-day  nse.  In  spite  of  these 
a^antages  in  1847-48  the  year  before  the  inlrodaction  of  the  first 
settlement,  of  the  arable  land  only  64,044  acres  were  occnpied,  and 
68,217  acres  were  waste.  The  unoccupied  arable  area  fell  to  8060 
acres  in  1856-57  and  to  4758  acres  in  1378.*      In  1879  most  of  the 
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1  The  detailed  yeu-Iy  till&go  and  reveaae  Btatement  given  below  shows  for  1877-78 
iMtead  of  47&6  Acres  lii,81S  acres  of  unoccapied  arable  land.     The  explsjifttioQ  is  thftt 
lOhof  the  13,S18  acres  hud  fr<im  time  to  tune  been  included  in  forest  res«rvas  which 
t  reririon  tarvey  excludes  from  the  aaaeaMblo  are*.    Bom.  Gov.  S«l.  CLXI.  10. 
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arable  waste  was  iu  tlie  west  where  was  a  considerable  area  of  pK>orhil 
land.  Remissions,  which  were  very  large  before  the  first  &ct>tleainl| 
for  twenty  years  had  practically  ceased,  and,  except  dnring  and  afiir' 
the  1876  fatniue,  for  twenty-five  years  oatstaudiups  had  l>e< 
tically  nnknown.  Dnring  the  ten  years  ending- 1847-48  C'li 
ranged  from  £12,000  to  £13,000  (Rs.  1,20,000 -Rs.  l,3l», 
and  in  the  two  years  ending  1847-4-8  they  were  £14,300 
*15.200  (Rs.  1,43,000  and  Rs.  1,52,000).  In  1847-48  the  first  yen 
of  the  settlement  £9027  (Rs.  90,270)  only  were  collected  ^'~ 
this  the  revenue  steadUy  rose  to  £17^786  (Rg,  1,77,860)  in  ] 
After  1865  came  a  slight  fall.  Still  in  the  ten  years  nmliia, 
187»-79  the  collections  from  Government  oocapied  land  majiw* 
between  £13.300  and  £13.400  (Rs.  1,33,000  and  R«.  1/ 
The  two  famine  years  1876-77  and  1877-78  were  years  of  c 
able  pressure  on  the  poorer  classes.  In  1876-77  in  nio- 
villages  1412  notices  were  issued  and  sixteen  cases  of  Ui^u.*.^. 
occurred.  In  1877-78  in  ninety -one  villous  996  notices  www 
issued  and  there  were  thirty-seven  diatmiuts.  Considering  tlilt 
many  of  the  villages  wore  on  the  frontier  and  thut  much  of 
the  land  was  held  by  people  who  lived  beyond  the  frontier,  that 
numbers  for  a  year  of  such  exceedingly  high  prices  were  not 
excessive.  The  corresponding  figaros  for  1875-76,  which  may  1* 
considered  a  normal  year,  were  that  in  sixty-four  villages  228  u'^tioia 
were  issaed  and  four  distraints  were  made.  The  following  statemeat 
shows  the  avorage  tillage  and  revenue  in  133  villages  of  tiiii  old 
DhiSrwilr  sub-division  during  each  period  of  ten  years  between  1^ 
and  1878 : 

Dhdrvdr  TUlajfe  and  Land  Hevenue^  1833137$. 
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During  the  thirty  years  ending  1878  6ab  roofed  and  tiled  ton  _ 
increased  from  7589  to  14,708  or  938  per  cent;  carts  from  2138 to 
8131  or  46 ■  4-4  per  cent;  wells  and  waterlifts  or  budkis  from  S*S 
to  1172  or  38-7  per  cent;  and  ponds  from  175  to  200  or  U'29p«r 
cent.  Population  showed  a  decrease  from  84,872  to  79,414  or  6lS 
per  cent ;  thatched  houses  from  8465  to  4046  or  52*2  per  cent;  fiwa 
cattle  from  22,646  to  15,920  or  297  per  cent;  cows  and  bufeloa 
from  42.333  to  20,073  or  5258  per  cent;  sheep  and  goat* fnl» 
12,081  to  4865  or  59  73  per  cent ;  and  horses  from  1299  to  519  w 
60  per  cent.  In  1848  the  population  was  251*5  to  the  sqoaro  mib 
a  very  high  rate  for  those  tiroes.  In  1878  it  was  244*7  lo  ^ 
•"^nare  mile.  The  decrease  of  6i  per  cent  in  the  popuhition  *•• 
bed  to  a  bad  type  of  fever  whicn  bad  been  provftlent  in  tbfl* 
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iUage6  since  1860.  Except  by  forcing  craftsmen  and  labourors  to 
leave  their  homeB  in  search  of  work  it  was  believed  that  the  decrease 
was  not  doe  to  the  1876  and  1877  famine.'  The  increase  of  93  per 
cent  in  flat  roofed  and  tiled  and  the  decrease  of  52  per  cent  in  tbatched 
*  ouses  showed  what  an  advance  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  made  in 

Dmfort.  The  decrease  in  cattle  was  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
ckoning  was  made  daring  the  fair  season  when,  large  numbers  of 
cattle  were  absent  from  their  villages,  some  employed  in  the 
carrying  triwlo  and  others  sent  bo  the  western  forests  bo  graze.  The 
increase  of  'iO  per  cent  in  carts,  was  a  proof  that  the  cattle  power 
of  the  sab-division  had  been  materially  strengthened.  A  decrease 
in  other  cattle  had  been  caused  by  the  increased  cost  of  grazing  and 
fodder.  Here  as  every  where  in  Dhdrwdrj  sheep  and  goats  showed 
a  great  decrease.  The  fall  in  the  number  of  horses  and  poniesj 
Recording  to  Colonel  Anderson,  was  due  to  the  number  of  roads 
which  made  the  well-to-do  travel  in  vehicles  instead  of  on  horse- 
back. The  increase  of  wells  from  845  to  1 172  was  fair,  considering 
the  [hickness  of  the  waterless  surface  Isycr.  The  rise  from  175  to 
200  ponds  waa  due  to  the  repair  of  ponds  which  had  been  breached 
in    1848.     Especially  in  the  centre  and  eastern  or  black  plains,  the 

ondition  of  the  people  was  exceedingly  good.     The  western  villages 
not  80  well  off  though  compared  with  their  state  in  1848  the 

ivance  in  the  western  villages  had  probably  been  greater  than  in 
the  centre  and  ea»t.* 

As  in  llnnkapur  lands  were  roraeasured  with  the  object  of  turning 
every  separately  recognized  occupancy  into  a  separate  survey  number ; 
of,  as  far  as  possible,  separating  alienated  from  Government  land  ;  and 
of  dividing  unwieldy  survey  numbers  into  moderate  and  manageable 
fields.  With  these  objects  the  local  survey  numbers  had  been 
raised  from  11,760  to  15,102.  The  total  area  was  207,748  acres 
ngainst  206,916  acres  according  to  the  former  survey.  Though  the 
general  result  of  the  two  surveys  was  so  close,  considerable  differences 
were  found  in  individual  survey  numbers.  No  less  than  74  per 
cent  of  the  measurements  differed  by  more  than  6v6  per  cent  from 
the  areas  of  the  old  survey.  As  in  other  parts  of  DhArwar  the 
reclassing  was  only  partial.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  better 
dry  crop  soils  wasreclasaed  and  a  larger  percentage  of  the  poorer  soils 
enough  to  enable  the  survey  officers  to  judge  of  the  standard  of  the 
former  classing,  and  to  ascertain  what  adjustment  was  necessary  to 
bring  the  former  classing  to  the  revision  standard.  The  revision 
standard  differed  from  the  tormerstandard  chiefly  by  placing  a  greater 
difference  between  the  better  and  the  poorer  soils.  If  the  result 
of  the  area  reclassed  in  the  first  instance  proved  unsatisfactory,  a 
farther  area  or  if  necessary  the  whole  village  was  reclassed.  As 
in  other  parta  of  the  district,  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
raservoirs  made  a  reclassing  of  water  rates  necessary.  Considering 
(lie  improvement  in  communications  and  the  rise  of  about  100  per 
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1  Colonel  AndenoQ  (Bom.  Gov.  S«1.CLXL  7)  Uiooght  miration  to  Bidi  in  Bcl^aum 
id  to  Kiiukra  had  helped  the  decreaae.     In  tliia  view  Mr.  Rcid  the  R«v.  Comr. 
49,  17tb  May  1870,  Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  CLXI.  84)  did  not  agree. 
•Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLXL  12. 
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cent  in  prodace  prices,  the  landholders  coald  fairly  be  called 
pay  a  considerably  enhanced  rental.  The  134  Tillagea 
arranged  in  six  classes  with  bighetib  drycrop  acre  rates  TaTyinghrm 
es.  to  28.  6d.  (Rs.  3  -  U).  The  villages  of  the  fifth  and  aixtb  ckam 
had  gained  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  sub-diviaion  by  &l 
making  of  roads.  In  former  times  the  weetom  villages  i 
without  a  single  mile  of  made  road  and  were  almost  entirely  ml 
from  any  leading  market.  In  the  first  class,  with  a  higheat  dry 
acre  rate  of  6«.  (Rs.  3),  fonrteen  villages  were  placed  comprin 
town  of  Dharw&r  and  the  villages  roand  it.  In  the  second 
with  a  highest  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  5p.  ^d.  (Rs.  2|),  were  fifty- 
villages  inclnding  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the  Bub-divisioa 
tho  third  class,  with  a  highest  dry-crop  acre  rate  of  4a.  W.  (Rs. 
were  twenty-four  villages  close  to  the  west  of  the  Belganm  road 
to  the  west  of  the  second  claiis  and  also  containing  three  ril' 
somewhat  far  to  the  east.  In  the  foarth  class,  with  a  highest 
crop  iicTO  rate  of  4s.  (Re.  2)  were  nineteen  villages  to  tho  west 
third  olaaa  and  with  a  climate  less  favonrablo  for  dry  crops. 
fifth  class,  with  a  highest  drycrop  acre  rate  of  2;*.  ZtL  (Ra.  1^), 
eighteen  villagesstillto  the  westof  the  fourth  class  with  a  climat4 
less  favourable  for  dry  crops.  In  the  sixth  class,  with  a  higheetj 
crop  acre  rate  of  2*.  Qd.  (Rs.  IJ),  were  eight  villages  on  the 
western  border  of  the  sub-division  in  a  climate  which  was 
suited  for  drycrop  tillage.  Under  the  18-iS  settlement  the  riee 
lands  which  measured  12,797  acres  were  assessed  at  hi^est  acrt 
rates  of  IQf.  (Rs.  8)  in  the  villages  of  the  first  five  classesj  and  at  lit 
(Rs.  7)  in  tho  villages  of  the  two  remaining  classes.  At  thatt^ 
the  occupied  area  of  this  land  was  S281  acres  which  gave  an  Bvengl 
acre  rate  of  5*.  2JtZ.  (Rs.  2  as.  93)-  Under  tho  revision  survey  the  riot 
land  measured  14,647  acres  for  which  the  highest  acre  nM 
proposed  were  1S«.  (Rs.  9)  in  villages  of  the  first  and  second  clMiri^ 
lC«.  (1^8)  in  villages  of  the  thir<l  and  fourth  classes,  and  158.  (Rs.Ti) 
in  villages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  olassee.  The  oecnpied  area  of  tht 
rice  land  was  10,214  acres  which  at  the  proposed  rates  gave  tf 
average  aero  rate  of  5».Gld.  (Rs.  2  as.  12^).  Under  the  1848  settle- 
ment 5C1  acres  wore  recorded  as  garden  land  of  which  3o9acfflB 
belonged  to  Qovemment  Under  the  revision  survey  the  total  gardta 
land  was  086  acres  of  which  658  acres  were  Government.  U<M  rf 
it  was  watered  from  reservoirs  and  a  small  portion  from  stratm 
channels.  None  of  tho  garden  land  was  specially  rich.  It  did  oirt 
materially  differ  from  the  best  rice  land,  sugarcane  being  generally  Un 
best f— :^i-: J—  i-_-i  .1    1  •  t     ,  > 

was 

(Rs  _      _ 

watered  from  wells  were  treated  in  the  manner  directed  by  Governmeot 

Resolution    1028    of    25tb     February    1874.      Those    under  vella 

existing  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  were  asseaeed  within  0» 

highest   diTcrop  rate,   and    those  lands   which    were    under  welli 

constructed  since  the  last  settlement  were  assessed  at  the  simple  dry 

crop  rate.     The  lands  under  wells  which  drew   their   water   from 

soakage  from  Government  reservoii's  were  as  nsaal  assessed  at  nb^ 

not  exceeding  double  tho  ordinary  dry  crop  rate.    The  effect  of  tbo 
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revised  settlement  was  to  raise  the  asMssment  39*8  per  cent    The     Chapter  VIII. 
details  are  : 

DKdrwdr  ReviMon  Settlement,  1S7%S0. 
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The  estimated  increase  of  revenue  resalting  from  the  revision 
was  £5506  (Ka.  65,060)  or  39'8  per  cent.  ITiis  increase  was  a  little 
less  than  what  was  obtained  in  the  neighbouring  sub-divisions  intha 
north  and  centre  of  the  district  which  had  been  settled  three  and 
four  years  before.  This  was  not  duo  to  a  lower  revision  standard 
but  because  the  former  Dh^rwiir  rates  were  higher  than  those  in 
neighbouring  Hub-divisiona  There  was  a  sin^Iar  absence  of  cases 
of  remarkable  increase  of  asseBsment  on  individual  villages.  In  the 
first  class  two  villages  had  been  raised  between  70  and  80  per  cent. 
Dandikop  a  village  with  good  soil  close  to  the  town  of  Dhilrwfir  was 
raised  72  per  cent  and  BagtalAv,  which  was  not  a  village  but  a 
parcel  of  about  seven  acres  close  to  DhArwdr,  was  raised  78*6  per 
cent.  Six  of  the  seven  acres  were  garden  land  under  a  very  good 
pond  and  the  rental  was  raised  from  £2  16a.  to  J£5  (Rs.  28-60}  in 
consequence  of  a  higher  valuation  of  the  water-supply.  The  only 
other  cflses  of  over  70  per  cent  increase  were  two  villages  in 
ihe  sixth  class.  In  both  these  villages  there  was  a  very  large 
increase  of  rioe  land.  Dabinkodla  which  was  raised  129  per 
cent,  had  formerly  bat  one  acre  assessed  at  4s.  (Rs.  2)  while  at  the 
revision  it  had  fourteen  acres  assessed  at  £4  4«.  (Rs.  42) ,  and  the  whole 
new  rental  of  the  occupied  lands,  53  acres,  of  the  village  was  £7  2tf. 
(Rs.  71)  against  £3  2«.  (Rs.  31)  on  the  same  area  under  the  1848 
aettlement.  In  Dhopenhatti  which  was  raised  702  per  cent  or  from 
1^8  2«.  (Rs.  181)  on  298  acres  to  £30  16».  (Rs.  808)  on  324  acres, 
^Kre  were  formerly  sixteen  acres  of  rice  land  asseBst>d  at  £3  18». 
^fe.  39),  while  according  to  the  revision  survey  there  were  forty-seven 
acres  assessed  at  £11  Ss.  (Rs.  114).  The  higher  rates  in  these 
villages  wore  due  to  increased  water  assessment.  The  4758  acres 
of  arable  waste  assessed  under  the  revision  eettloraent  at  £354 
(Ra.  3540)  were  as  a  rule  scattered  in  small  areas  over  different 
villages.  The  great-est  part  of  the  waste  was  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
Clossee  and  mostly  comprised  hill  lands  which  woro  more  suited  for 
grazing  than  for  tilkge.  Near  DhArwdr  much  land  was  permanently 
jupied  and  used  solely  for  grazing.  In  the  more  remote  parts, 
lere  the  demand  for  land  was  not  so  great,  people  wanting  grazing 
ds  preferred  to  take  their  chance  at  the  yearly  auction.    To  mako 
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it  easier  to  take  it  np,  all  waste  rice  land  was  broken  into  small  sirrwy 
numbers.  The  following  statement  sliowa  the  total  area  and  llic 
aasessment  of  the  sub-division  under  every  head  : 

DhAnoAr  Survry  SeUlemaitt,  1849  and  SS70. 
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The  great  fall  in  the  area  of  arable  and  the  corresponding  rise  in  tb. 
area  of  unarable  waste  waa  due  to  the  change  nnder  winch  asseuct  ( 
lands  included  iu  forests  were  entered  in  the  revision  sorveyi" 
unarable  instead  of  as  arable.     Under  the  revision  Burvey,  on 
whole  GoTornmont  occupied  land  of  every  description,  garden  1 
and  drycrop,  the  average  aero   assessment  was  raised  from  2«.  4 
to  3b.  ^\d.  (Re,  1  cu.  S^  to  Re.  1  an.  10^)  or  an  acre  increase  of  U 
(7f  €u.)     The  proposed  aettlemeut  was  sanctioned  by  Govenime 
May  1879.» 

During  the  ten  years  before  the  original  sur\'oy  settle 
(1 83S-184S),  the  tillage  area  varied  from  about  61,000  acres  in  1 847 
to  about  50,000  acres  in  1844-45,  and  collections  from  about  £15^ 
(Rs.  1,52,000)  in  1847-48  to  about  £9400  {Rs.  94,000)  in  1838 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  survey  lease  (1848-1858),  the  i 
area  rose  from  about  77,000  acres  in  1848-49  to  about  114^ 
acres  in  1857-56,  and  collections  from  about  £9000  to  about  £15Jj 
(Rs.90,000-Ra.  1,59,000) ;  during  the  next  ten  years  (1858-1868|,l 
tillage  area  varied  from  abont  119.000  acres  in  1861-62  to 
115,000  acres  in  1858-59  and  collections  fn>m  about  ' 
(Ra.  1,78,000)  iu  lS65.6Gtoahout  £16,200 (Ra.  1,62.000)  iu  In 
and  during  the  eleven  years  ending  1878-79,  the  I^Uago  area 
fcrom  about  115,000  acres  in  1878-79  to  about  112,000  acres 
1876-77  and  collections  from  about  £17,300  (Rs.  1,73,000)  fi" 
1872-73  to  about  £16,300  (Rs.  1,63,000)  io  1876-77.  Duringtl* 
three  years  after  the  revision  settlement,  the  tillage  area  sUadJlf 
fell  frona  about  153.000  acres  in  1879-80  to  about  112,000  ift 
1881-82,  and  collections  from  about  £23,200  to  about  £19.000 
(Rg.  2,32.000-Rs.  1,90,000).    The  details  are« : 


1  Col.  Andcreou,  Survey  Comr.  374  of  I9th  Ajpril  ISTO    and  Got  Ria   2!I»J 
27th  May  1879.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLXI,  t  ^^^  Qov.  Sol.  CLX1..20.a,  ffl. 
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879-80    the  revised  survey    settlemeut    was  iutroduccd  into 

JdUhrikct,        M 

Mishrtkot  potty  division  of  Old  Hiibli.*      At  the  184S-49            iif79-ifv.   ^h 

lent  this  group    conUiued    100  villages.     At    tho  revision                         ^^M 
lit  included.  lOti  rillngos  of  which  lO-i  were  in  Kalghatgi  and                         ^^H 

HDhdrwAr.     The  area  was   148,720  acres.     The  country  was                         ^^| 

lly  ■wavingj   and  in   the  west  exceedingly  woody,  the  horizon                         ^^H 

bounded  by  a  succession  of  hills  two  to  three  hundred  foet                         ^^| 

tnore  or  less  wooded  to  the  top.      The   extreme  west  and                         ^^H 
west  border  was  a  continuation  of  tliu  K^nara  forest  country.                         ^^M 
p  little    timber  remained.     All  had  been  cleared  many  years                         ^^H 

?the  days  of  forest  conservancy.      Much  young  wood  clothed                         ^^| 

irface^    and    promised    to    become    timber.      Two     streams                         ^^H 

contained  water  more  or  less  througliout  the  year,  crossed                        ^^H 

let,  joining  and  passing  into  Kdnnra  under  the  name  of  the                        ^^H 

i£1a,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  under  tho  name  of  tho  Gangdvali                         ^^| 

In  Mishrikot  tho  rainfall  varied  from  4295  inches  iu  1874  to 

^H 

Bel  Aoderton,  Survey  L'ommiMtoner,   233  of  IStti  March  1S80,  Oof.  Bw, 

^^^1 

teth  April  19S0.  Bern.  Guv.  8el.  CLXI[.                                                                                      ^^^M 

p— (3                                                                                                                                                           ^^^H 

IBointa;  < 
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18*22  in  1871.^    At  the  time  of  tho  original  scttlomont,  except 
cue  or  two  main  tracks  like  those  from  Kalghatgi  to  Dh&rwiir 
Hubli,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  takes  cart  auy where   but  i^ 
most  circuitous  routes  through  tho  fields.     Evoq  thoso  roandabes) 
routes  wero  possible  only  when  the  ground   was    free  from 
Cart  traffic  there  was  little  or  none,  mo8t  of  the  produce  wm 
on  pack  bullocks.     Almost  the  only  carts  thon    in   use  wi 
Vadars'  carts  about  eighteen  inches  high  with  solid  wooden 
oft^n  not  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter,  as  a  rnle   wit  I 
metal  tyre.     A  large  number  of  Vadara  carried  wood  to  tJj- 
from    the  villages    on  tho   edge   of    the   forest   which    they  wae 
allowed  to  cut  with  little  or  no  restriction.     Of  traffic  with  Kiasi 
and  the  coa&t  there  was  almost  none.     In  1S80  the   villHgeavM 
rich  in  roads.     The  groat  road  from  Hubli  to  the   coast  »'  ■* 
which  was  opened  about  1848^   passed  close  by  the  east^r 
of  this  tract.     An   equally  great  rood,  from  Hubli  to   Kamta  ui 
K&rw&r  by  tho  Arbail  pass,  ran  diagonally  through   the  ceutr^tl 
these  Tillages^  which  again  had  commuuicatiou  with  Dhirwir  l|f 
a  good  road.     There  wero  also  BtJTcral  country  roads   in  coDiiftelKi 
with  the  main  lines.     The  average  produce  prices   showed  a  rneii 
nnhnsked  rice  from  29-^  pouods  in   1820-29   to  50  pounds  the  riMi 
in  1870-79  ;j'mrt   from   138  pounds  to  4-2  pounas ;  rti^t  fioni  iTV 
pounds  to  52   pounds;  gxd  or  coarse  sugar  from  24  pounds  tt>]l 
pounds.     The  average  tillage  nroa  had  risen   from   20,638  n'-r.-*  m 
1838-47  to  02,469  in  1878-70  and  collections  from  12953  !■ ' 
(Rs.  29,580 -Rs.   61,510).      The    following  is  a  summary  ft  v' 
details  : 

iHAfQiU  Lmd  Itermvi^  1838-1879. 
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Between  1875-70  and  1877-78  the  notices  to  pay  revenue  ftvetigw 
183  and  the  sales  of  laud  averaged  two.  In  I860,  t34'tj  yer  c^miol 
Government  land  woro  tilled  by  the  men  whose  names  were  enMW^ 
aa  holders  in  the  Oovemmeut  books;  and  35-4  by  their  teoMl*-' 
The  proportion  of  tenant  tilled  land  was  larger  than  usual  A  gotii 
deal  of  land  had  been  taken  by  Br^hmans  and  others  as  an  isTi 
ment  who  tilled  it  by  tenants.  The  common  terras  on  which 
land  was  let  were  at  least  half  the  produce,  the  holder  paying 

»  The  JeUUs  ai-e  :  1869.  .TOM  inches  ;  1870,  4086;  1871,  IBM  ;   1872,  3170: 
23-60  i   1874,   42-0.1;    1878,    30-72;  1876,  20  ■« ;    1877,   20-69;    1S78,  34D5. 
Gov.SeI.CLXlI.49. 

!  lu  99  villsges  the  holder  tUle-1  40-55  per  cent  of  Govemment  land  by  h-ii 
I'4ll  per  cent  in  partnership  with   others.      He  let  to  toimnt*  AM  on  nj.mfT 
7*2fi'in  profiuco  orsrain  rent,7 "08  percent  wia^waeteAn"!? '25  WMiwronij';''.  •  •  i;i. 
In  five  vill»«oB,  50  14  pur  cent  of  (lovomment  Iund  wm  tilted  by  th«  li   i  1. 
«nd  O'lO  WM  tillcti  liy  lijni  in  jiartnershipwith  others,  &-40  per  c«ntw&^  ;■ :  :■  ■ 
on  money  rontt.3iS(J  uaa  nnblut  on  nroduoe  or  grain  rent0,13'48wM  waet*-,  i  . '->  ' 

Mra-mpol-  or  unRrable.     In  two  \-iliagoa  57'45  per  cent  of  Gov.— i  '■ 

by  tho  holder  himself,  03t»  per  cent  wm  tilled  by  fajrainpul 

per  cent  waa  let  to  tenants  on  money  ront,  2-40  p«r  oeiit  on  pr 

WM  waste,  Aod  4'£6  parampok  or  uii4r»ble.  Bom.  Got.  Sel,  CLSll.  6i, 
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lesameut.  More  thaa  faulf  tbe  produce  was  paid  when  tbe  holder 
'vidoil  seed  and  bore  a  share  in  the  other  expenses. 
During  the  thirty  years  o(  the  survey  settlement,  flat  roofed  and 
led  houses  increased  from  16<>5  in  IBiS  to  49U9  in  1878  or  19492 
Tceut;  carta  from  926  to  1G78  or  81*20 percent ;  wells  and  water- 
[ifta  from  258  to  623  or  141*80  per  cent;  and  watering  ponds 
from  423  to  460  or  6*74  per  cent;  population  showed  a  slight  fall 
frooi  31,974  to  31,817  or  0*49  per  cent;  thatched  houses  decreased 
from  4273  to  2529  or  40-83  per  cent ;  farm  cattle  from  13,476  to 
12,909  or  4*20  per  cent ;  cows  and  buffaloes  from  25,830  to  17,920 
or  30*62  per  cent ;  sheep  and  goats  from  1669  to  1 102  or  3397  per 
cent ;  and  horses  from  334  to  215  or  35'62  per  cent.  Mr.  Fletcher 
the  deputy  superintendent  of  survey  attributed  the  decrease  of 
rather  the  absence  of  increase  in  population  to  the  1876-77  famine. 
Colonel  Anderson,  the  Survey  Commissioner,  admitted  that  the  very 
high  famine  prices  must  have  forced  some  of  the  labouring  and 
Dou-agrictiltural  population  to  leave  their  homes  in  search  of  work. 
At  the  same  time  he  thought  that  the  loss  of  population  was 
oliiefly  duo  to  the  fever  which  had  wast-ed  the  villages  for  several 
years,  and  to  a  less  extent  to  settlers  moving  to  E^ara  and  to 
other  districts.  Except  on  the  banks  of  the  Bedtin^la  where  was 
Bome  superior  black  and  br*owii  soil,  excellent  for  every  kind  of 
tillage,  the  soil  was  generally  a  stiff  red  well  suited  for  rice  and 
sugarcane,  but  leas  suited  for  dry  crops.  In  the  extreme  eastern 
villages  the  rainfall  was  not  too  heavy  for  excellent  dry-crop  tillage, 
Jvdri,  hdjri,  cotton,  and  oilseeds. '^  Further  west  the  country 
gradually  changed  into  a  purely  rice-growing  tract,  the  dry  crop 
cultivation  being  for  the  most  part  confined  to  rdfji  or  ndchm.  Rice 
dependent  on  rainfall  alone  was  everywhere  an  uncertain  crop. 
But  most  of  the  rice  lands  haii  the  benefit  of  water  storage  which 
could  at  the  worst  give  them  one  watering  and  in  many  cases 
fumiahtid  them  with  a  constant  supply.  Mnch  rice  was  also  watered 
by  drainage  from  neighboariug  high  grounds  guided  by  kdlvds  or 
water-courses.  As  regards  dry  crops  each  division  from  east  to  west 
had  its  own  staple,  _/r«ri  in  the  east,  rdgi  in  the  west,  and  a  mixture 
of  both  between  the  two  oxtremoa.  For  these  dry  crops  the  rainfall 
was  always  sufficient  Even  in  1876  the  worst  year  on  record  the 
dry  crops  were  generally  good  and  in  some  villages  excellent.  The 
main  crop  of  rice  was  often  followed  by  pulse ;  and  in  the  better  rice 
lands  sugarcane  was  grown  once  in  three  years.  The  dry  crops  were 
ivdri,  inijri,  a  tittle  cotton,  and  some  oil-seeds  in  the  eastern  villages 
where  tbe  ruiufnll  was  moderate,  and  rdtji  iu  the  western  villages.  The 
rice  lands  were  usually  well  tilled  and  all  available  manure  was  need. 
In  the  east  where  the  chief  tillage  was  dry  crop,  the  cultivation  was 
also  good.  In  the  western  villages  ragi  which  was  chiefly  g^^wn 
as  a  dry  crop  was  secondary  to  rice  which  claimed  the  first  care  and 
attention ;  still  what  manure  could  be  spared  from  the  rica  was 
applied  to  the  rdgi.  The  whole  garden  area  was  only  fifteen  acres. 
This  tract  was  just  north  of  the  line  below   which  both  in  DhArwAr 

1  Tbe  onlUTAtion  det&iU  are  :  J;A<ir(^7O-09  per  ceat,  rabi  )*92,  and  waste  and  feUlow 
ff7-n.  Of  tbe  70-09  percentDf  iAun/thedutailB  are  ;  cereals  5;t44,  pulse  103;  oil- 
■eeda  I'M,  mi»CRllaneooi  13i>0  ;  nf  the.  1  -00.  nf  raiA  tho  dctoUi  ore  :  oereali  0-03, 
noUc  0  27.  Gbr«0*60,  iniBceDaaeouit  1  02.  Mr,  Fivtcber,  Deputy  SaperiutcndeDt  of 
Survey,  Bom.  Gov.  S«L  CLXIl.  89. 
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and  in  K&oara  betel  and   cocoa-palm    gardens  were  foand. 
exportable  produce  was  readily  carried  to   market.     The  ■ 
cart   tratfic    from  tbe  inland  parts  to  tbo  coast   create-! 
demand  for  fodder.     Kalghntgi  and  Bammigatti  were  boiii  go 
market  towns  and  were  ceatres  of  tbe  rice  trade.      Db^rwirtdl 
Hubli  were  at  no  groat  diatancej  aud,  at  an;  time  of  tbe  year,  couH 
be  roacbod  by  good  roads.     There   were  no  manufactures  exc*-'* 
few  cotton  and  woollen  looms.     There  was  fever  owing  c-hi-  ' 
bad  water.    But  the  people  suffered  less  than  strangora.    On  * " 
the  people  were  well  off.    Tbo  villages  were  remeasured  and  i 
The   following  is  a  comparison  of  tbo  area  of  tbo  different  kinds  -A 
lands  according  to  the  origmal  and  tbe  revision  surveys  :* 

MMriJM  Area,  1849  and  ISSO. 


Lais. 

Ill 

l<«TWon 
Surrey 
Aora*. 

RictUnd    .„        .«        ... 
Gwdea  Laad         ... 

M,6« 

«),M8 

ai.MI 

U 

Nt,07« 

14»,3aiMB,»0    1 

For  revision  purposes,  the  villages  were  grouped  into  fire  cU?««. 
The  first  contained  throe  villages,  close  to  and  west  of  the  old 
Hnbli  villages.  Tbo  other  clashes  were  formed  of  twenty-lhrw, 
thirty-one,  thirty-six,  and  thirteen  villages  eacb  farther  west  t!uu 
the  class  before  it.  The  highest  dry  crop  acre  rates  adopted  in  tbesd 
classes  were  A-s.  {Rs.  2),  3».  3d.  (Rs.  If),  2».  9(i.  (Rs.  1|),  2*.  8d. 
(Rs.  1^),  and  2*.  (Re.  1),  The  highest  rice  acre  rate  was  Iti*.  fRs.S) 
in  the  first  three  classes,  15**.  (Ks.  7i)  in  the  fourth,  and  H*. 
(Rs.  7)  in  the  fifth  class.  The  garden  land  was  considered  little  bctt 
than  rice  land  and  was  rated  accordingly.  The  effect  of  the  revisio 
was  an  increase  of  34'3  per  cent  in  assessment.     The  details  are* : 

MMhriha  RevMoH  SettlemetU,  1S7S80. 
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All  of  these  villages  bad  a  largo  increase  in  land  liable  to  wator.rate*- 

During    tbo  ton  years    before  the    original    survey  settletueDt, 

(1838-1848),  the  tillage  area  slowly  rose  from  about  19,000  seres  ii> 


»  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CLXII.  2-3. 


«  Bom,  Gov.  Sil.  GLXn.  18.80. 
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italo  about  22,000  ucres  in  1847-48  aod  collections  varied 
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■ht  iE4780  (Re.  47,800)  in  1847-48   to  ntout    13100  (Rs. 

Lasd. 

)   10  1838-39.     During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  survey  lease 
h58),  the  iillBge  area  rose  from  abont  25,000  acres  in  1848-49 
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nt  61,000  acres  in  1857-58  and  collections  from  about  £2520 

nt£6320  (Rb.25,200-Rs.63,20O);  during  the  next  ten  years 

68),  tho  tillage  area  rose  from  about  52,000  acres  in  1858-59 

^^H 

nt  58,000  acres  in  1867-68,  and  collections  from  about  £6440 

^^H 

ut  £7550  (Rs.64,400.R8. 75,500) ;  and  during  the  eleven  years 

^^M 

t  1878-70,  the  tillage    area  slowly  rose  from  about  68,000 
La  1868-09  to  about  02,000  acres  in   1878-79  and  collectionB 

^^H 

^^1 

from  about  £7950  (Rs.  79,500)  in  1872-73  to  about  £7400 

^^1 

4,000)  itt  1869-70.     During  tho  three  years  after  the  revision 

^^^ 

Bent  (1879-1882),  the  tillage  area  steadily  rose   from  about 

^^H 

1  acres  in    1879-80  to    about  03,000    acres  in    1881-82,  and 
bons  varied  from  about   £10,100  (Ra  1,01,000)  in  1880-81  to 

^^H 

^^1 

£8700  (Rs.  87,000)  in  1881-82.     The  details  are* : 
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Id   1880-81   the  surrey   aettlement    was  revised  in  a  groop  «i 
tweDty-uioe  villages    which  had    fonuftd  the    old    Malgiit,  ] 
divisioQ  of  the  old  Datnbal  sub-division  and   had   l>een  h>  - 
CapUin   Wingate  in    1850-51.'      Sinco  tho  original  sct  ^ 

group  had  been  broken  up.     At  the  time  of  revision    t-i  :* 

villages  were  iu  Uublij  sixteen  in  Gadag,  and  two  in   Nn'. 
Those  villages  were  widely  scattered.    One  group  or  strip 
within  six  miles  cast  of  Unbli;  a  second  group  was  about  • 
miles  Further  east  and  to  the  south  of  Oadag.  and  a  third 
group  lay    on  the  Tunghhadra.  eighteen  miles  south-east  of 
nearest  point  of  the  second  group.     One  village  Niral-^i  was  del 
from  the  rest  al]out   ten  miles   north-oast  of    Giidag.     The 
main  gronpa  of  villages    which  this  survey  block  included 
greatly  from  each  other.     The  wosfcem  group  was  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  tho  Dbarw^o*  district  consisting  entirely  of  deep 
soil  and  all  withiu  the  line  of  good  rainfall.*      The  ceutrnl 
round  Mulguud  uUo  consisted   chioHy  of  black  soil,  through 
masses  uf  granite  or  rather   gneiss  sometimes  Urge  enouirli 
small  hills  protruded.     The  extreme  eastern  villages  of  tin 
AS  well  as  the  villages  on  tho  Tungbhadra  in  the  east  toached  ^ 
Kapat  range,  which  stretched  finm  the  river  oloao  to  Gadag.    TW 
rainfall  of  the  throe  groups  differed  greatly.    The  western  viDa«» 
had  a  good  fall,  tho  central  a  fair  fall,  and  tho  south-easter"  i 
fall.     The  products  of  those  villages   were  the  common  pn  - 
tho  DhArw^r  cotton  plain.     Cotton  the  staple  was  grown  oLct*  la 
three  years  iu  turn  with  wheat  and  jvdn  with  which  safflowerwd 
linseed  were  mixed  in  occasional  rows.     They  chiefly  trusted  lo  tk« 
late  or  rati  crops.^      In  all  ordiuary  times  tillage  waa  good  wA 
especially  in  the  western  and  central  grou^is  the  people  were  vf«y 
well-to-do.     Tho  1 870-77  famine  had  pressed  heavily  ou  tho  f illop* 
in  tho  east  of  tho  control  group  and  on  the  south-ei^tem  prflap 
near  tho  'J'unglihudra.     By  1880  they  had  considerably  iniproTw. 
and  it  was  thought  that  with  oxistiug  high  prices  and  a  year  or  iwi* 
of  good  crops  the   effects  of   the  famine  would  pass  away.    The 
villages  of  the  south-east  group  were  worst  off  and  were  farremi/rW 
from  the  main    lines  of  traffic.     Commimication  was  opened  west- 
ward by  country  tracks  which  wore  available  for  traffic  dnr 
whole  fair  season.     The  western  group  was  crossed  by  two  mn- 
roads  from  Gadag  to  DbArwAr  and  from  Anuigeri  to   Hubli-    1^*^ 
Anuigeri-Hubli  road  wns  a  main  lino  of  communication  from  nil  tbo 
country  inland  to  Hubli  and  the  coast.     Another  road  ran  from  B'»l>'i 
by  Hebsur  to  Navalgund.     It  had  been  begun  during  the  ISTlJ-i^ 
famine,  and  without  a  very  heavy  outlay  on  bridges  conld  t)otb<» 

1  OolooL'l  Anderson,  Survey  ComininioDcr,  .SI  1  of  Sfch  April  1880  and  Gof-  ^ 
2601  ol  18th  May  1880,  Bom.  Gov.  &el.  CLIV. 

2  Ingalli&li  <jao  of  the  western  vUIubb  wax  for  fifty  railea  round  oonaidard  s  W"*^ 
vilUge.  Others  near  it  were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  u  good.  Colonel  Andenon,  8b*T 
OmniiMiouer,  .'111  of  8th  April  18W,  Bom.  Gov.  Sol.  CUV.  150. 

"  B«tweein  1874  aiid  1879  the  yearly  a%-eTages  wore  khaiif  or  oarly  29,500  iCW** 
3S-T.'">  per  cunt,  aud  rn/W  or  Ut«46,fi23  ocrcB  or  6l-2.'(.  The  details  are  :  KAnfV".''^ 
;t<an' 111.640  or  25-80,  MjVi  I42or019,  rico  ll(>  or  O'lT),  fur  2207  or  3-90,  mMfl  iWjl' 
2'n3,  niiscellADeons  S4Cd  or  718  ;  Itahi,  whit«  jniri  4S7:i  or  R-ia,  wheat  9:140  or  |1^' 
American  cotton  17,893  or  23*51,  country  colt^in  SO.'iT  or  7  83,  grain  1324  or  iJJ* 
IhiMX'd  660  or0*7-l,  k^rdni  or  aafUowcr  1626  or  2'13,  miw^ellaneons  SS  or  0'12,  gs"" 
cultivation  117  or  0'15»  waste  and  fallow  4844  or  6'36,    Bom.  Gov.  S<L  CUVlV^ 
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bch  ase.  Tlie  central  group  of  viUagea  had  free  comiaimication 
111  Hubli,  tlie  main  local  trado  centre,  by  country  trackti  across  tlio 
3k  plain  dunng  all  the  fair  season.  Except  during  or  for  a  few 
^a  alter  rain,  these  tracks  were  for  all  practical  purposes  as  good 
Ttbc  best  made  roads.  A  main  line  also  ran  from  Gadag  to  Kmnta 
firough  ilulguud  by  Savanur  and  Bankupur.  Il  was  a  useful 
^o  but  the  road  had  nut  been  brought  into  good  order. 

[le  maas  of  these  villages,  includiug  all  the  western  and  nearly 
the  central  group,  had  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Tfisgaon 
fbr&Qch  of  the  Patvardhans.  It  lapsed  to  Gorernment  on  the 
KsePs  death  vrithont  heirs  in  1848.  The  revcnne  management  of 
)  Tdsgaou  chief  according  to  native  ideas  had  been  fairly  good. 
^erc  was  a  high  nominal  demand  and  as  much  as  possible  waa 
Elected,  and  cuTtivatioo  to  the  full  extent  of  a  landholder's  power 
to  a  certain  extent  compulsory.  Tho  chief  objects  of  the 
'raana^'-emeut  were  to  prevent  any  diminution  of  cultivation  and  to 
extend  it  by  all  available  means  so  as  to  exact  for  the  landlord  the 
whole  surjilua  produce  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  support 
of  tho  landholdor,  but  yet  so  cautiously  and  carefully  as  not  to 
disable  him  from  continnicg  his  cultiTation.  Shortly  after  tho 
chiefs  death,  in  anticipation  of  the  lapse  of  ths  estate  to  the  British 
'  Oovernnient,  severe  preasuro  was  put  on  the  landholders,  and  after 
tho  lapse,  from  the  absence  of  any  trustworthy  data  on  which  to 
base  the  collections,  tho  pressure  on  individuals  was  very  hea\'y 
and  yet  much  less  revenue  was  realized  than  under  the  chief.  In 
1850  when  the  first  survey  of  these  villages  was  introduced  the 
people  showed  a  keen  anxiety  for  the  introduction  of  the  settlement. 
From  the  two  years  of  British  management  before  the  settlement, 
1848-50,  no  conclusions  can  he  drawn,  except  that  it  was  fortunate 
that  the  state  of  things  then  existing  did  not  last  long.  There  waa 
no  certainty  about  any  of  the  figures  except  those  of  collections. 
Tho  areas  of  occupation  were  obtained  by  a  conversion  of  the  old 
hijvnri  or  seed  area  recorded  as  cultivated,  on  the  proportion 
obtaining  between  the  hijvari  or  seed  area  and  that  ascertained  by 
the  survey  to  bo  occupied  in  the  year  of  settlement.  It  appeared, 
however,  to  tho  Survey  Commissioner  that  about  ono-fifth  of  the 
area  occupied  in  IS'i-S-'lQ  wah  thrown  up  in  tho  following  year.  In 
1850'51  when  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced,  4y,*!^08  acres 
wore  occupied,  with  a  full  survey  rental  of  £4127  (Its.  41,270) 
of  which  £3762  (Rs.  37,620)  only  were  collected.  The  difference 
between  the  new  and  old  rates  was  as  usual  remitted  in  the  year  u( 
the  introduction  of  the  settlement.  From  that  year  progress  was 
rapid.  In  the  next  year,  1851-52,  the  occupied  area  rose  to  C0,475 
acres  and  the  collections  to  £5057  (Rs.  50,570).  In  1860-61  tho 
occupied  area  had  risen  to  74,255  acres  and  the  collections  to 
£592i  (Rs.  59,220).  Then  progress  went  on  without  check  and 
in  1878-79,  77,466  acres  were  occupied  and  £6189  (Hs.  61,890) 
were  collected.  From  1855  till  the  1876  famine  there  wore 
neither  remissions  nor  outstandings.  After  the  famine  there  were 
email  remissions  and  outstandings.  In  1877-78  and  1878-79  thoro 
wero  no  remissions  and  at  the  end  of  1878-79,  only  £18  (Rs.  180) 
outstanding.      In     1878-70    the    onoccupied   arable    waste 
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amounted  to  aoroa  23ol  boaring  an  assessment  of  £45  (Ri. 
and  must  of  tbts  was  in  tho  sonth-eastom   gronp   where*  Uie 
much  poor  land.     The  western  Tillages  had  only  ten  acres  of 
waste.     During'  the  origiuat  seitUinient,  aa  in  the  rest  of  Dh. 
produce  prices  rose  more  than  100  per  cent;   flat   roufed  u 
nonses  rose  from  5180  to  0290  or  21-4  per  cent ;  carts  from  3 
1142  or  269"5  per  cent ;  and  watering  wells  from  50  to  95  or! 
cent.     The  survey  census  was  taken  in  the  monsoon  of  1879, 
the  close  of  tho  famine.      The  return    showed  a  d 
population  from  25,761   to  2U,  794  or   HI  per  cent;  un 
houses  from  67  to  3  i  or  38'8  per  cent ;  under  farm  cattle  from 
to  52G5  or   19-5  per  cent;  under  cows  and  buffaloes  from  ll^S 
4619  or  59  per  cent;  under  sheep  and  goats  from  675^  to  361 
47  per  cent;  and  under  horses  from  241   to   147  or  39 per 
In    1879  there  were  lOHploughs  and  eighty-three  drinkiiig 
These  figures  show  a  large  increase  in  the  bettor  clafis  of  h 
and  in  carts.      The  reduction  of  population  and  cattle  appetm 
have  taken  place  in  the  years  of  famine.     In  the  western  ril' 
the  pressure  of  the  famine   was   not  groat,  the   people  had 
cropSj  aud  there  were  largo  accumulations  of    fodder  from 
years.     In  the  central  group  tho  distress  was  more  sovcre,  a 
the  south-eastern  group  it  was  extremely  severe. 

About  half  of  those  twenty-nino  villages  were  entirely  remei 
In  the  rest  tho  system  of  partial  remcaauremeut  was  adopted, 
total  area  of  the  old  and  new  surveys  differed  only  by  577  acres 
05  per  cent.     In  individual  fields  a  considenible  number  nf  i" 
differences  were  found.     On  a  total  of  5678  survey  fields,  diff- 
between  five   and  ten  per    cent   were   found   in   297    fields 
differences   above  ten  per  cent  in  209  fields.     A  large  proj   ;' 
of   these  differences   were  caused  by  caina   or   losses   near  riven 
in  black  soil     The  reclaasing  was  only  partial  and  on  the  plu) 
hitherto  adopted  in  Dh^rw^r^  enough  being  reclasscd  to  show  th« 
general    standard  of   the   fonnor    work.      As   in  other  caac-i  tJw 
old   classification  was  lower  than  tho  1879  standard  in  the  better 
soils  and  higher   in  tho  poorer  soils.     Of  6999  survey  numbers  io 
twenty-eight     villages   in   1879,    57(58    or     82"4I    per    cent  iW 
Government  aud    1231    or  17*59  per   cent  were  alienated.     Of  thff 
Government  numbers  3751    or   53'59  per  cent  wore  cultival4>l  1|5 
the  occupant,  123  or  176  per  cent  by  the  occupant  in  partDt'niiip 
with  others,  114G  or  IC'38  per  cent  by  tenants  on  a  money  rcntr 
439  or  627   per  cent  by  tonanta  on  a  grain  rent,    192  or  2'7'l  fW 
cent  wore   waste,     and   117  or    107  per  cent  were    nnanibto  or 
parampok  numbers.      Of  the  alienated  numbers  506  or  7"i^^ 
cent  were  tilled  by  proprietors  or  in/umhtrgf  65  or  0*93  per  c--^ 
tho  proprietor  in  partnership  with  others^  553  or  7'90  by  tenaiit 
money  rents,  and  107  or  1'53  by  tenants  on  produce  or  grain  r 

Tho  western  group  of  thirteen  villages  for  which,  under  Ci^)! 
Wingate's  settlement  in  1850-51,  a  highest  dry  crop  acre  T»te 
2s.  7Jd.  (Rs.  IVV)  ■was  adopted,  were  now  (1880)  divided  into  t 
"  Bse8.   For  three  villages  near  the  groat  road  aud  ne.areat  totlw 

rn    of  Ilubli   a  highest  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  4s.  (Rs.  iil  «** 

^posed  to  assimilate  it  to  the  rate  sanctioned  in  1874  for  t< 
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neighbouring  villages  of  Hubli ;  for  the  romaining  teu  villages  ahighest 
dry  crop  acre  rate  of  3*.  6d.  (Rs,  IJ)  was  proposed  to  assiniilate  it 
the  rat©  saDctioned  in  1874  and  1875  for  tne  neigbboaring  villages 
Hubli  and  Navalgund.  The  central  group  of  t'levfln  villftgea  for 
icb  ft  higheat  dry  crop  aero  rate  of  2*.  3d.  (Ra.  IJ)  had  been 
adopted  in  1850,  was  divided  into  two  classes;  for  the  eight 
western  villages  a  highest  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  3jr.  (Rb.  1^)  was 
proposed,  and  for  the  three  eastern  villages  in  and  close  to  the  hills 
a  highest  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  28.  9d.  (Rs.  1|)  waa  proposed. 
These  rates  were  the  same  as  those  sanctioned  for  the  neighbouring 
Tillages  of  the  Gadag  subdivision  in  which  the  reriaed  settlement  bad 
been  introduced  in  1875.  For  the  four  detached  villages  in  the 
south-east  near  the  Tungbhadraj  which  under  the  1850  settlement 
had  been  put  in  the  same  claea  as  the  preceding  eleven  villages 
of  the  central  group,  a  highest  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  2*.  Gd.  (Rs.  1  J) 
was  proposed.  For  the  detached  village  of  Niralgi  the  highest 
dry  crop  acre  rate  was  raised  from  2^.  to  2*.  9d.  (Rs.  1-1|).  The 
area  of  rice  land  had  risen  from  ninety-four  acres  in  1830  to  230 
acres  iu  1880  of  which  212  were  Government  laud.  For  this  land 
a  highest  acre  rate  of  12**.  (Rs.  6)  similar  to  the  rate  sanctioned  for 
the  Gadag  sub-diviaiou  was  proposed.  There  was  no  stream  watered 
garden  land.  The  area  of  well  watered  garden  laud  had  risen  from 
135  acres  in  1850  to  275  in  1880.  As  was  nsual  in  revision 
settlements,  well  watered  land  was  charged  no  extra  rate  for  water 
The  well  garden  land  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  eastern 
riUagos,  the  deep  black  soil  iu  the  west  being  unfavourable  for 
well  siulcing.  The  effect  of  the  i-evision  was  a  rise  of  55*4  per  cent 
in  the  assessment.     The  details  are  : 

Mufgvnd  Jttci^ti  SiMemaii,  ISSOSI. 
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Tbo  effect  of  the  sotlloment  on  Government  occupied  laud  was 
an  increase  of  55*4  per  cent  in  the  rental.  This  average  rate  of 
increase  was  not  equally  distributed  ;  in  the  three  villages  of  the 
first  class  it  amounted  to  68*9  per  cent,  which  waa  about  the  same 
or  perhaps  a  little  less  than  the  increase  in  the  neighbouring 
Tillages  settled  in  1874.  In  the  lower  classes  the  pert-eutage  of 
tncresfle  was  still  less,  aud  in  the  lowest  class,  which  was  in  all 
respects  the  most  inferior,  it  was  least  of  alL  This  fifth  class  had 
one  village  Ghaginkeri  which  showed  an  increase  of  526  per  coot. 
This  increase  was  duo  to  the  making  of  a  reservoir  by  Government 
ander  which  ninety-two  acres  were  watered.  Except  in  Chaginkert 
the  average  percentage  increase  in  the  villages  or  the  fifth  class 
B  98-74 
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wns  only  10*2.'      The  new  sanrey  showed  an  extra  ara*  of! 
acres  of  Government  unoccupied  arable  asseaaed    waste 
survey    asseasment  of  £66  (Rs.    660).      This  waa  almost 
exception,  poor  land  in  the  eastern  rillagea  near   the  hiU& 
following  statement  shows  the  total  area  and  the  afiaeasment  unit 
erery  haul : 

ify/ji/Bi/  Revi'tioR  Sntlmfnl.  1S8&-S1. 


Lun. 

Pokiin  SnTVT- 

Bvruioii  BiiarxT          | 
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Qolt 

Mm. 

Oov«m-    Ocoapiod 
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Tdui  .. 
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SSSl 
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lO.tMK 

ai,8SB 

AtfM. 

ie,7oi 

MM 

Ba. 
S»,67« 

8»h 

1W.T7S 

T»,748 

10e,IH  |U7.tS3 

S071 

According  to  tho  old  rates  the  average  aero  rate  in  all  kioib  ol 
land  woii  Ik.  7d.  (I2|  as.) ;  under  the  proposed  rates  it  amounted  1 
2*.5|<J,(Re.l  tw.3|)  or  an  increase  of  lOftt.  (7^  rw.).     The  prop 
rates  were  sanctioned  by  Government  iu  May  1880.* 

During  the  two  years  before  the  survey  settlement  (1848-1850)1 
the  tillage  area  fell  from  abont  54,000  acres  in  1818-49  toab 
43,000  acres  in  1849-50  and  collections  from  about  £5800  to  nb 
JtoOOO  (Ra.  68,000  -  Rs.  50,000).     During  the  Brst  t«n  years  of 
survey  lease(l850-  I860),tho  tillage  area  rose  from  abont  4C>.500  ( 
in   1850-51   to  about  73,000  acres  in  1S59-60,  and  collt^rtioua  frvfl 
about  £3760  toabont  .£6560  {Ms.  37,600-Us.  6.^600)  ;  il , 
ten  years  (1860-1870)  the  tillage  area  varied  from  qIxju 
in  1864-65    to  almut   7+,30O  in  1860-61  and  collections  from 
£6800    (Ra  68,000)    in    1803-64  to   about   £6600  (Ha.  66,00 
1860-61 ;  and  daring  the  last  ten  years  (1870-1880).  the  till 
varied  from  about  77,500  acres  in  1878-79  to  about  75.200  in  1^ 
and  collections  from  about  £6990  (Rs. 69,900)  in  1878-79  toot 
£6760  (Ra.  67,600)  in  1871-72.    The  dotaUa  are.-» 


1  Tiio  incrcABe  of  aasoacmotit  in  Uiose  tventy-ninc  *ill.-.tT.  »»>  hipber  Uual 
which  had  occurrvil  iu  tbu  more  rectnt  revuiun  wtii  .-nir  uitl  nwR  o 

a  par  with  tliat  cf  the  uartier  rcvitiioiifl,  furUic  reiuor  . ual  cubdini 

were  originftJW    aettlcd    oii   a  iilj^htly    bi|,-bi<r  Htau(l^.i   ih»u  tUo  «ub<dlTii 
lettlod   and  firat    revised.     Thuae  Miilgtunl  vilUg«ri,  in    cou»«nur!tifv  of  ti 
deprewed  comlitiou,  u'ltv  origiuully  sawHRcd  on  the  law  stand  >  i 
Wln^te    in  thi?  Hnh-iiiviHionn    fint  settled  l^  him,  sncb  ae   i 

Tlie  increoM!  of  lusfxRinunt  in  Mulgnnd  tbemore   waa   more   i...   ..  j 

Hubli  uid  >*Aval^ii)d  which  was  61 '15  per  cent  than  with  that  of  Ublrwtr  i 
it  was  only  39-8  per  cent.     Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CUV.  JM. 

'  CdIoiip)  Auderwu,  Survey  Conuni&sioncr,  .^11  of  8tli  Ann)  1880   and   G<Fr.  IIf& 
2601  of  18th  May  1880.     Bom,  Gov.  Scl.  CUV,  149- 100. 203  207 

3  Bonj.  Gov.  St*L  CUV.  162- ICa. 
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Id  1881  in  consequence  of  the  effects  of  the  187G-77  famine  and 
be  existing  low  prices  of  field  prodaoo  QoToi*nmont  decided  to  giro 
be  holders  of  land  temporary  relief  from  a  poi-tion  of  the  revision 
Bttlement  onhaacements.  With  this  object  Qovcmment  ordered 
'  lit  in  all  village  groups  in  which  an  enhanced   revision  settlement 

d  been  introduced^  during  the  three  years  ending  1882-83  such 
pmporarj  romi.ssion  should  be  granted  on  each  khdta  or  holding  aa 

ould  bring  the  revision  enhancement  down  to  about  twenty  per  cent 
iTanccontho  former  assessment.  After  1882-83  the  full  revision 
ktes  wore  again  to  be  realised.^ 

;  The  following  stateincut'  shows  for  the  whole  district  the  chief 
ages  in  tillage,  remissions,  collections,  and  outstandings,  since 
bo  introduction  of  tho  revenue  survey.  It  appears  from  these 
etaila  that  the  tillage  area  has  risen  from  C68,328  acres  in 
543-44  to  1,273,432  acres  in  1881-82,  the  Government  demand 
»m  £82,456  (Rs.  8,24,560)  to  i£159,661  (Rs.  15,96,610),  and 
'lections  from  190,750  (Rs.  9,67,500)  to  £167,976  (Ks.  15,79,760). 
aring  the  same  period  remissions  have  fallen  from  £7546 
75,460)  to  £27  (Rs.  270)  in  1380-81  and  outstandings  from 
3236  (Rs.  82,360)  to  £256  (Rs.  2660)  in  1880-81. 
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'  Gov.  Utter  3408  of  3n1  M«y  1881 .        '  SupplicJ  by  tlic  Burvey  Conunisclooer. 
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In  1879  the  arable  lauds  of  Dbilrwdr  were  fairly  tilled  thod 
there  was  still  room  for  improvoment.  Everywhere  except 
black  cotton  lands  a  cousidei-able  area  of  land  was  held  and  { 
of  being  tilled  was  kept  undor  grosK.  No  data  are  available  (. 
what  proportion  of  tLe  whole  occupied  area  is  kept  ander  ^ 
in  the  western  and  southern  aub-divisiong  it  must  be  consider 
In  the  black  soil  tracts  no  land  is  kept  under  grass.  In  mi 
villages  in  the  nortb  and  centre  of  the  district  which  have  uolb 
butt  black  soil,  there  is  no  grazing  and  the  cattle  aro  all  stall  f& 
Tho  fiuest  cattle  are  generally  found  in  villages  which  have . 
grazing.  A  considcrablu  amount  of  the  arable  waste  is  at  pr 
nsed  for  grazing.  Bnt  as  tlio  people  prefer  to  take  it  at  the  y -. 
grasing  sale  for  one  year  only,  it  does  not  come  under  tho  head 
occupied.  Some  of  thcso  unoccupied  arable  lands  are  thIiuiII 
grazing  lands  which  are  not  allowed  to  be  occupied,  as,  for  grtxtq 
purposes  they  fetch  a  considerably  higher  yearly  miction  rent 
the  survey  assessment.  Some  also  oonsist  of  odd  tiebls  near  viUlgC 
sites  much  intersected  by  paths  and  roAds  and  therefore  liable  lo 
suffer  from  the  trespass  of  cattle.  In  1878  the  area  of  unoccapi^^ 
land  was  extremely  small  and  what  there  wa«  was  of 
quality.  Since  ld78j  partly  in  consequence  of  loss  of  cattle  do 
the  famine  and  the  damage  caused  by  rats  and  locn.'its  in  1879' 
1880,  and  chiefly,  especially  in  the  hilly  and  sandy  soils  of  somP  » 
the  eastern  sub-divisions,  from  tho  low  price  of  6eld  proHnc«i3 
1881  and  1882,  the  ai-eaof  arable  waste  has  steadily  spread  fnan 
102,433  acres  in  1877-78  to  lC0.654in  1882-83.* 

>  Colonel  AndcnoD,  6th  November  1870. 

>  Mr.  Stewart,  C.  S.  Surrey  OmmiaMoncr,  811  of  Ifith  April  ISSi.   ThedflUiUV<l 
Arable  w«jrte  102,433  acres  in  1877-79,  122,648  acre*  in  187879,  142,734  IbIJ^^ 
1M.147  in  1880-81,  156,477  iQ  1681-82.  And  160,8M  in  18S2.83. 
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The  aroa  of  alienated  or  mdm  land  fell  from  080,964  acres  in 
I84y.44  to 613,297 acres  in  1877-78.  This  reduction  is  dne  to  the 
Tesumption  of  encroachraonta  during:  the  firet  eettlcmoDt,  and  since 
tben  to  the  g^radual  falling  in  of  tho  tndmj  which  the  Initm  Commission 
confirmed  as  life  grants.  The  decrease  in  alienatt>d  land  haa  also 
been  largely  caused  by  the  it-siguation  of  parts  of  quit-rent  or  j'udi 
iiidms  at  the  first  settlement.  When  the  survey  rates  were 
iolmdaced,  it  often  happened  that  they  were  lower  tbin  the  former 
Judi  or  quit-rent  rates.  The  quit-rent  was  reduced  to  the  sarvey 
assessment.  But  aa  much  of  these  landa  were  waste  and  yielded 
ih©  owner  no  return,  a  considerable  share  of  them  was  resig-ned 
in  the  early  years  of  tho  settlement  before  land  had  begun  to  be 
Txduablo.* 

SECTION  IV. -SEASON  REPORTS. 

In  1861-62  thirty-two  inches  of  rain  fell  at  DhArwAr.  Over  most 
of  the  district  the  fall  was  bvourable  and  the  harvest  large.  Except 
for  slight  cholera  public  health  was  good.*  The  collections  rose 
from  £166,581  (lU.  16,65,810)  to  £169,323  {Rh.  16,93,230);  19 
(Rs.  90)  were  remitted  and  there  were  no  outstandings.  The  price 
gf  Indian  millet  rose  from  seventy -nine  pouuds  the  rupee  in  1860-61 

fifty-six  pounds. 

In  1862-63  twenty-four  inches  of  rain  fellatDhArwar.  Throughout 

district  the  early  rains  were  scanty  and  the  early  or  kkarif  crops 

Heavy  showers  in  September  and  October  enaljled  tho  people 

sow  so  targe  an  area  of  late  crops  that  the  fullness  of  the  late 
'est  made  np  for  the  failure  of  the  early  harvest  Public  health 
good  ;  though  some  parts  especially  in  thie   west  suffered  from 

ilera   fever   and   ague.*    Tho   collections   rose   from   £169,323  to 

77.741  (Rs.  16,93.230 -Rs.  17.77.410),  £14  (R«.  140)  were  remitted, 
there  were  no  outstandings.  The  price  of  Indian  millet  rose 
fifty*six  pounds  tho  rupee  to  forty-one  pounds. 

n  1863-64  twenty  inches  of  rain  fell  at   Dh&rwir.     Scanty  early 
B  were  again  followed  by  an  abundant  late  supply  and  the  harvest 
not  fall  below  the  average.      Cholera  was  prevalent  over   the 
lo  district  and  bad  fever  and  ague  prevailed  in  the  west    There 
slight   loss   from   cattle  disease.*    The  collections  rose  from 
7,741  to£I84,745  (Rs.  17,77,410-Rs.  18,47,450),  £17   (Ra.  170) 
_  e  remitted,  and  £247  (Rs.  2470)  left  outstanding.    The  price   of 
rliau   millet   rose  from  forty-one   pounds   the  mpee  to  nineteen 
I  pounds. 

Hkn  1864-65  twenty-nine  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Dh^rw&r  The  early 
IJ^mhongh  abundant  was  unseasonable  and  damaged  somcof  the  early 
crops  ;  the  late  harvest  especially  the  cotton  was  good.  Except  in 
-ftdnebeonur,  Kod.  and  Karajgi,  where  the  public  health  was  good, 
ilera    fever    and    ague    prevailed."^    The  collections     rose    from 


Attder»oti,  6th  Nov.  1879.  »  Bom.  Cor.  Rov.  Rcc  235  of  1862-64,  100, 

.  Oov.  R«v.  Rec.    235  of  ISSaw.  223. 
Bom.  Gov.  Uev.  Reo,  235  of  1862-64,  247.      "  The  CoUeetor.  31atDcc6mb«r  1864. 
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£184.745  to  £188,134  (Be.  18,47,450-R8.  18,81,340),  £U  (S».U 
were   remilte*!,   and    nothing  was    left  onUitanding.    The  price 
Indian  millet   fell  from   Dincteen  poimdB  the   rupee  to  tvent} 
ponnda 

In  1865-C6  eighteen  inches  of  rain  fell   at   DhArwAr.     A 
proportion  nf  the  grain  crops  failed.     In  Navalgund    Dainhat 
Kon  about  five-eighths  (10a«.)  of  the  early  crops  were  lost  from  i 
and  wuiit  of  min  ;  in  DUanvdr  Hubli  aud  Kiirajgi  about  half  {8u^ 
wore  lost;  and  in   Bankdpnr,  RAnebennur,  H&Dg&l,  Kalghat^  i 
Kud  about  a  quarter  (*l(w.J-     Of  the  late  harvest    in   Na¥ 
Dnmbal,  and  Ron  about  one-half  (8  as.)  and  in  the  rest  of  the  ' 
about  au  eighth  (2  «-».)  were  lost.     Except  for  a  littlo  cholera  [ 
health   was  good. *    Tho  collections  fell  from  £188,1^4  to  tU 
(Rb.  18,81.34.0 -Rs.  18,71,530),   £13  (Rs.  130)  were    remitted,] 
there  wero  no  ontstandings.    The  price  of  Indian  millet  ro6e 
twenty -six  pounds  the  rupee  to  twenty  pounds. 

In   18GG-G7   thirty-two  inches  of  rain  fell    at    DhArwfir. 
early  harvest  proved  a  nearly  complete  failare,  bat  timely  later  i 
enabled  a  large  area  to  be  sown  and  the  late  harvest  was  ezo 
Except  in  Naralgund  and  Kalghatgi  there  was  mitch  cholen^ 
riAngal  suffered  greatly  from  fever.*     The   collections    rose 
£187,153  to  £188,991  (Rs.  18.71,530 -Rs.  18,89,910),  £13  (B«.1 
were  remitted,  and  there  were  no  outstandings.    The  price  of  laduBl 
millet  fell  from  tweuty  pounds  the  rupee  to  forty-one  pounds. 

In    1867*68  twenty-nine  inches  of  rain  fell  at  DhirwKr. 
June  fall  was  favourable  bat  especially  in  Dambnl  the  July  Ah 
and  September  supply  was  scanty.    Public  health  was  goo'1 
prevailed  bnt  there  was  no  cholera  or  cattle  disease.^  The  cii 
fell  from  £188,991  to £186,872 (Rs.  18,89,910-Ra.  18,G8.72Uj, 
were  no  remissions,  and  4*.  (Rs.  2)  were  left  oat^tanding.   Thoi 
of  Indian  millet  fell  from  forty-one  pounds  the  rupee  to  '• 
uino  pounds. 

In  1868-C9  thirty-one  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Dhirw&r.    TbeJ 
was  timely  and  both  the  early  and  the  late  crops  jrielded  a 
return.     Except  in  Hdngal  and  in  parts  of  DhArw&r  and  ~ 
where  fever  and  ague  wore  prevalent,  public  health  was  good. 
disease  prevailed  slightly  in  some  of  the  sub-dicisiooa*   The 
tions  foil  from  £180,872  to  £186,1  G3  (Rs.  18,68.720  -  Ha.  18,61,8 
£5  (Rs.  50)  were  remitted,  and  there  were  no  ont3taDding& 
price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from   seventy-nine  pounds  the  mp 
ninety  pounds. 

In  1860-70  twenty-seven  inclies  of  rain  fell  at  Dhfirw&r.    Tk 
rains  began  well  bat  the  failare  of  the  September  and  October  mvA/l 
injured  the  early  crops  especially  the  rice.    Timely  and  n^  -^■■' 
ram  in  November  secured  good  cold  weather  crops  except  tL 
was  injured  by  blight     Public  health  was  good.<^     The  colUcu»ci 


'  Bom,  Got.  Rev.  Ret  75  of  186S,  fiO.    '  Bom.  Got.  Kcr.  Rec,   BJ  of  tS(E7.S,S- 

*  Bom.  Guv,  Rer.  Koc  SO  of  1868,  318.    *  Bom.  Qov.  Rev.  Bee,  65  of  1969L  si 

*  Rov.  Comr.  74  of  7th  Jaa.  187U. 


:  from  £186,163  to  £188,547  (Rs.  18,01,630- Rs.  18,85,470),  £5 
(Re.  50)  were  remitted,  and  there  were  uo  outstanding&  The  price 
of  Indian  millet  rose  ^m  ninety  poxinds  the  rupee  to  forty-one 
auds. 

Xn  1870-71  tbirty-one  inches  of  rain  fell  at  DhirwAr.  The  supply 
>  plentifal  and    seasonable.     The  early   crops  did  well  and  the 
harvest  did  not  fall  below  the  average.     Except  alight  fever 
■poblic  hpalth  was  good.     There  was  a  bad  outbreak  of  cattle  disease 
Kalghat^.i    The   collections   foil    from    £188,547    to   £183,894 
18,85,470  -Ra.  18,38,940),  £1  (Rs.  10)  were  remitted,  and  there 
l^re  DO  out-s  tan  dings.    The  price  of  Indian  millet  foil    from   forty- 
I  potiada  the  rupee  to  sixty  pouiids- 

lln  1871-72  thirty  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Dh&rwdr.     In  Navalgnnd, 

Imbal,   H&Dobennur,  Karajgi,  and    Hon  the  early  rains   either 

Dm  scantiness  or  UDseasonableuesa  wholly  or  in  great  moasare 

Btroyed  the  early  crops.     Except  in   Dambal  the  late  harvest  was 

bod.     Public  health  was  fair,  bat  cattle  disease  prevailed  in  most 

Ifehe  Bnb-divisions.*      Collections  fell  from  £183.894  to  £181,817 

,18,38,940- Rs.  18,18,170),  £2  (Rs.  20)  were  left  outstanding, 

id  there  were  no  remissions.    The  price  of  Indian  millet  rose  from 

Ety  pounds  the  rupee  to  thirty-nine  pounds. 

In  1872-73  twenty-seven  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Dhdrw(Sr.  Except 
[!b1  failures  oE  rice  both  the  cnrly  and  the  late  harvest  were  good- 
[lere  was  slight  cholera^  fever,  and  ague,  and  a  deadly  outbreak  of 
fcttle  disease  in  Kod.s  The  collections  rose  fi-om  £181,917  to 
183,790  (R«.  18,18,170  -  Rs.  18,37,900),  £2  (R.s.  20)  were  remitted, 
lid  12a  (Rs.  6)    left  outstanding.    The  price  of   Indian  millet  fell 

sm  thirty-nine  pounds  the  rapee  to  forty-one  pounds. 

In  1873-74  twenty -seven  inches  of  rain   fell  at  Dharwar.     The 

rly  rain  was  so  acanty  and  untimely  that  in  Navalgiicd  and  Ron 
crops  were  sown  aud  the  Navalgund  cattle  had  to  bo  sent  to  the 

letern  forcet  lands.  The  late  harvest  was  also  poor.  In  Karajgi 
ad    Savannr   cotton   was  injured  by    insects.     Fever  and    ague 

availed  in  Navalgund,  Dambnl,  Hankapur  and  Kalgfaatgi  andthero 

widespread   but  mild  cuttle  disease.*    Tlie  collections  fell  from 

183.790  to  Xl82,o:,l  (Rs,  18.37,900-  Rs.  18,20,510),  there  wore  no 

missions  and  no  outstandings.    Tlio   price   of  Indian  zuillet  fell 

tm  forty-one  pounds  the  rupee  to  forty-seven  pounds. 

In  1 874-75  forty-oight  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Dh^rwAr.   The  fall  was 

ely  and  boneiicial  to  all  the  early  crops.     In  September  October 

d  part  of  Novc ruber  excessive  rain  injured  some  crops  and  flat 

fed  houses.     On  the  whole  the  harvest  was  good.     Except  in 

nebennnr,  fever  and  ague  were   widesnpead,    and  cattle  disease 

railed  in  Kalghatgi  and  in  the  west  of  Dharwflr.^  Collections  rose 

m  £182.051  to  £190,004  (Rs.  18,20.510  -  Rs.  19,60.640),  £4  (TU.  40) 

remitted,  aud  there  were  no  outstandiogs.    The  price  of  Indian 

itlet  fell  from  forty-seven  pounds  tbe  rupee  to  fifty-two  pounds. 

f»  Kev.Comr.  3Sof  4th  Jan.  1S71.  "Bom.  Oot.  Rev.  Roc.  81  of  1872,342. 

|»  Eer.  Comr.  6369  of  3I«t  Dee.  187?.  •  K«v,  Oitur.  6020  of  Kith  Dee.  l»73. 

»  Rev.  CoQur.  4718  of  2yth  D«.  1874. 
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In  1873-76  thirty-one  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Dhirwir.  The  eariy 
hurrest  in  moat  of  the  district  was  poor  and  tho  lat«  harvest  fair  la 
some  porta  rats  oaased  damage  by  eatiug  the  need.  Kavalguoil, 
Dbarndr,  Hubli,  and  Kalghatgi  suffered  rather sevorely  from  chotet*; 
fever  and  agne  prevailed  everywhere,  and  cattle  di&eaa<!:*  ■^^'"■^ 
loBS  in  Kod^  The  collections  rose  from  £196,064  to  i 
(Rs.l9,G0,64O.R8.  20,49,970),  £13    (Ra.  130)  were    n  -n; 

£34  (Ks.  340)  left  outstanding.   The  price  of  Indian  mil.  oed 

at  iifty-two  pounds  the  rupee. 

In  1876-77  sixteen  inches  of  rain  fell  at  DhdrwAr.  The  firet  fiJI 
was  good,  but  rain  afterwards  held  off  so  completely  that  the  early 
crops  failed  in  half  of  the  district  and  in  the  other  half  were  very  pocR 
As  tho  lato  harvest  failed  as  well  as  the  early,  the  scarcity  passed  to 
famine,  and  tho  labouring  cla&soa  hail  to  bo  supported.  VVat*r  wu 
scarce, and  larf^o uu mbora  diedof  choleraiu  Dharw&r,  H^ugal,  Karajgi* 
Gadag,  and  BankApur.«  Collections  foil  from  £204.997  to  £20l.6« 
(Rs.  20,49,970  -  Rs.  20,10,480),  £852  (R8.8520)  were  remitted,  «»4 
£7242  (Rs.  72,420)  left  outstanding.  The  price  of  Indian  millet  nM 
from  fifty-two  pounds  the  rupee  to  nineteen  pounds. 

In  1877-78  thirty-five  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Dharw&r.  The  Jmit 
fall'  was  general  and  plontifuL  But  July  and  Augnat  passed  «ilk 
only  one  fall  and  the  crops  in  some  places  perished.  Copiooa  nds 
in  September  and  October  saved  the  harvest  and  tho  outtani  of 
tho  early  crops  was  abundant.  Over  large  areaa  early  jvtiri  yielded 
a  second  crop  The  late  crops  were  also  abundant  though  dnmnged 
by  insecta  Cholera  fever  and  ague  prevailed.'  Collipctions  ros* 
from  £201.648  to  £208,2c2  (Rs.  20,16,480 -Rs.  20,82,520).  li 
(Rs.  50)  were  remitted,  and  £4259  (Rs.  42,590)  left  ontatanding. 
The  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  nineteen  pounds  the  rupee  to 
thirty-five  pounds. 

Id  1878-79  forty  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Dhdrwir.  It  fell  Ute  aaii 
was  somewhat  unfavourable  for  the  early  grain  sowings,  but  yieW 
an  abundant  supply  of  fodder.  Most  of  tho  cold  weather  harrest 
especially  of  the  cotton  was  eaten  by  rata.  Malariona  fever  prevaiW 
in  the  east*  Collections  rose  from  £208,252  t«  £222^72 
{Ra.  20,82,520 -Ra.  22.22,720).  £1490  (Ra.  14,900)  were  left  otri- 
Btaudtng  and  there  were  no  remissions.  The  price  of  Indian  millel 
fell  from  thirty-five  pounds  the  rupee  to  forty-four  pounds. 

In  1879-80  thirty-eight  inches  of  rain  fell  at  DhArw&r.  Theseaaoo 
was  good.  The  rats  which  had  done  much  damage  in  the  year  liefoi^ 
were  destroyed  during  the  monsoon  and  the  crops  saved,  PabliD 
health  was  good.*  Colloctioua  rose  from  £222,272  to  £233,0*3 
(lU  22,22,720 -Rs.  23,30,490),  £84  (Rs.  840)  were  remitted,  aiwi 
£322  (Rs.  3220)  left  outsUnding.  The  price  of  Indian  millet  fell 
from  forty-four  pounds  the  rupee  to  forty-sii  pounds. 

In  1880-81  thirty-five  inchea  of  rain  fell  at  DhArw&r,     The  si'as* 

1  Rev.  Comr.  3876  of  31st  Dec.  1875.        »  Rev.  Comr.  330  of  lOtb  Pel.  1877- 
»  R«v.  Comr.  138  o(  19th  Jan.  1878. 

*  Bom,  Prea.  Gen.  Adni.  I{ej)t.  1878-79,  85-8«. 

*  Bom.  Prw.  Geo.  Adtn.  Bcpt.  1879-90,  87-88. 
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was  favourable.  About  Angust  the  raius  held  off,  but  a  supply  came  in 
time  to  Brtvc  the  early  hun"ost  There  was  a  marked  fall  in  produco 
prictJs.  Fever  aud  aj^ue  prevailed,  but  public  health  was  fair.'  Col- 
lections ro3C  from  £233,049  to  £239,52 1  (K.s.  2^,^0,490  -  lie.  23,95,2 1 0). 
£52  (Ra.  520)  were  remitted,  and  £292  (Ks.  2920)  left  outstanding. 
The  price  of  Indian  millet  fell  from  forty-aix  pounds  the  rupee  to 
sixty-four  pounds. 

In  1881-82  thirty-two  inches  of  rain  fell  at  Dhitrwdr.  The 
■easoD  was  unfarunruble.  Except  in  Hdngal  and  Karajgi,  the  rain- 
fell  was  considerably  below  the  average  and  at  the  eanic  time  it  was 
anseasonable.  The  rice  crops  failed  completely  in  Kalghatgi  and 
Kod  and  suffered  much  in  other  sub-diviHions.  The  early  or  Icharif 
crops  were  generally  poor,  aud,  eiccpL  wheat,  the  late  or  rabi  crops 
were  also  on  the  whole  below  the  average.  Cotton  su^ered  from 
blight  and  tnsoctiL  There  was  a  general  rise  in  the  price  of  all 
articles  except  cotton.  The  public  health  was  good.  There  were 
few  cases  of  cholera  and  malarious  fever  was  less  prevalent  than 
usuaL^  The  tillage  area  fell  from  1,512,972  to  1,507,911  acres, 
and  collections  from  X2:i9,52l  to  £193,118  (Ra.  23,95,210- 
Jts.  19.;U,1S0),  £7800  (Rs.  7s,000)  were  remitted,  and  £39,008 
(Be.  3,90,030)  left  outstanding.  The  price  of  Indian  millet  rose 
from  sixty-four  pouud.s  the  rupee  to  sixty  pounds. 

In  1882-83  fifty  inches  of  rain  foil  at  DhdrwAr.  Tho  rainfall 
was  above  the  average  in  all  the  sub-dirisiona  and  iu  Hi'mgal  it  was 
more  than  double  tho  average.  In  some  places  considerable  damage 
was  caused  by  floods  and  the  bui-sting  of  ponds.'   The  heavy  rain. 
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1  Bom.  Prw.  Oonl.  Adm.  RepL  for  1880-61,  93-04. 

'  Gov.  He».   W76  of  27tb  November  1SS2. 

'  III  .1  nlv  1882  tbe  ramfall  in  Dbirwdtr  woa  5'{!5  iochcA  daring  tbe  w«ck  eoiUng  tho 
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Bud  in  HAngal  5*52,  9'24,  ami  8*15  incbaa.  Thiti  exceKsive  ratnf.il1  mueed  much 
dftmage  to  GoTeromcnt  ponds,  I'lnltnnkmeuttt,  roads,  mid  huUdtDki>-  In  the  town  of 
DbiU'wAr  many  houses  and  five  )>iittn>HSi«  Hupjiurtin^  the  mam  wall  nf  tlio  Jail  fell, 
the  Moti  Taliv  which  had  not  filled  for  (wveral^cars  was  tilled  to  ovcrrtirwiny,  and 
th«  Nigdi  ]>ond  hunt  ita  hank.  In  Kalghatgi,  one  of  the  bastiona  of  the  m^tlatdar'a 
office  fell,  the  provincial  road  mnntng  alongaide  of  tlie  embankment  of  the  pond  nt 
l^cvikop  Bunk  to  the  level  itf  tho  rice  fii-UU  and  the  rirera  Vorda  and  Tiiuehhadra 
flou<lcd  mauy  of  the  Nnllogfra  on  their  hanks.  Id  BankApar,  tbe  thr«e  vdiugva  of 
Hidaar,  Mauangi,  and  Kcni-Melehalli,  were  Hondod  ;  in  Halxiir  only  five  Iiuubcs 
awaped  damage  and  forty  hoases  fell  ;  at  Koni-MeIeli.ilIi  the  Vania  rose  nltnovt  to 
tbo  cmwn  of  tbe  archon  of  tlie  bridge  on  the  provincial  roiwl  from  Pooaa  to  Harihar, 
In  HAngal,  tho  hankii  uf  nine  nondd  and  of  the  canal  which  f^eda  the  TilvAlli  pond 
burst;  tho  (Uieniited  viltat<uu(^[Akmilpar  waatloodad  by  tbo  Vanla,  alwut  lif ty  bead 
of  cattle  were  drowned,  iind  forty  nat  of  ftirty-fnur  bonsta  fell,  tba  damage  waa  eatt- 
natcdat  £^00  (Rjf.  2i>IXI) ;  nine  other  village  on  tbo  Vanla  iHm  mtffeMd.  Of  the 
twenty-wran  vilUm  flooded  1>y  tbo  Vorda  and  tho  Tungbhodra  in  the  Korsj^  sQh- 
division  Cbik-Mugdor,  H.'iiiiit[iur,  Mtralgi,  ll:iralhalli,  uu  Konchargatti  were  com- 
^ct«ly  woahed  away  ;  ninety-live  h(m«v«  cither  fell  ot  were  damageil  iu  thu  town  of 
Karajgi,  tbeloM  being  estimatud  at  about  £036  (Ko.  6350) ;  ami  the  large  Uegeri  jwnd 
at  Uiveri  burst  its  luok.  Tba  total  damage  caused  by  the  floods  in  tbo  Ranji^i 
aut>-diviBion  wu  estimated  at  fS^OC  (Ko.  38,660).  iucIudinK  £S6tiO{R«.  26,eOU),  the 
value  of  the  b'>miufl  dustroycd.  Id  ItAnebcnnar,  aixtoen  villagea  on  'the  Tnngbltadra 
and  two  on  thu  KuiiuKtvnti  were  floMod  :  ia  Ililadballi  uuTy  live  houBca  wen.*  left 
btandine ;  in  M»knur,  Hir«hidrt,  Medlcri,  and  Udgatti,  108  honseu  full  fifty-five 
partly  foil  and  more  were  damaged,     Beaidca  tho  dostruction  of  houvue,   great  looa 
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al  tlie  bcgioning  of  the  Eeason  favoured  rice  but  in jnred  >*«in. 
vrfaeat  crop  waa  also  inferior  and  in  tlio  south   of   tho  diatricti 

i!Ottou  ci-op  was  nob  good.     The  pricos  of  wheat  and  jruri  rose»  wl 

those  of  tnr  and  rice  fell.  Except  slight  outbreaks  of  chnlera  0OJ 
BHiall-pux  :md  tho  provaleDcc  of  maJariouB  fever  caused  ij  tl* 
heavy  rainfall,  public  health  was  good.'  The  tilla^  area  fcH 
from  1,507,941  to  1,503,011;  collcrtions  roRo  frora  £rj;J,41H  lo 
£195,961  (Iis.l9,34,l«0-Rs.l9,59,010),  £44,419  (Rs. 4,44,190)  wot 
remitted,*and  £120  (Rs,  1200)  loft  outstAuding.  Tho  prico  of  Indaa 
millet  rose  from  sixty  pounds  the  rupee  to  fifty-two  [>ouQd& 

The  following  elatement"*  shows  tho  chief  available  yearly  statistioi 
of  rainfall,  prices,  tillage,  land  rovenno,  coUoctious,  rouuHsions,  lad 
balances  during  tho  twenty-throo  years  ending  I882-S3 : 
DhdneAr  Tillage  and  Land  Ranmue,  1860  -  JSSi. 
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SECTipN   v.— STAFF. 

The  revenue  ailministmtion  of  Dbtrtvar  is  cntru.stod  to  an  ofte 
styled  Cullector  on  a  yearly  pay  of  £2160  {\Xs.  21,(100).  This  nfBrtJT 
who  is  also  rolitieal  Agent,  Chief  Maj^fiatrate,  llistrict  Kcgwtnr, 
and  executive  head  of  (he  diHtrict,  is  lielpod  in  his  work  of  gcooni 
fiuporvision,  by  a  staff  of  four  assistants  of  whom  two  are  coTeD«Jt«I 
and  two  imcovenauted  servants  of  Grovermnent.     The  sanctioned 

WM  canticd  by  the  fltMdiug  of  grain  piU,  lioth  in  tlie  Itoodcil  vUlagei  utd  in  (A* 
{ilnc(>f(  -where  thu  long  continue*!  mtn  noakod  the  grcmoil  to  raoti  an  crtcnl  ^'^ 
tlio  water  fonnd  its  wiiy  iiitii  the  pits.  The  grain  WAaeit]ipr<liuziAso«loruiim|il<lily 
(lw!tr()VC'l.  Mr.  MiddJetou,  Collector,  2945  of  iHh  AoKUHt  lifS2,  Bou.  Has.  to*. 
foiiiii.'l447.  of  188'.^ 

1  (iov.  UcH.  7458  «f  6th  Oetobor  ISSS. 

'  Md^t  of  thufiu  rcuuRiioiui  wcm  (jams  gnmtal  to  lower  re\-uion  ynhwM"— "^ 
to  williin  twrnty  per  «;iit  oi  the  former  nsBtwfniyut.  titjv.  Kes.T'idSorfthOelo^ 
iS83.     Sco  alxivc  p.  .IS;. 

'  Oonipile<l  from  yearly  Roveone  AdiiU4ii«lratioii  Rvporle. 
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oariy  salary  of  oachof  the  coveuanteJ  asBistantsis  £1080  (Rs.  10,800), 
id  that  of  ono  of  the  imcovouant<?il  assistants  is  £180  (Us.4S(>0)  ami 
'  tlio  otluT  £()00  (Ra.  0000).     For  fiscal  and  oihor  iulministt-ativo 
rposes,  the  lauds  under  tho  CuUoctor's  chargo  arc  distributod  over 
E3VOU  Bub< divisions,  eight  o£  wliich  are  untrustud  to  tho  covunautud 
Ittsistant  coliiX!toi*s  and  three  to  ouo  of  tho  uucovonautcd  assistants, 
^lio  is  styled  the  district  deputy  collector.    As  a  rule  no  sab-<livisioa 
kept  by  the  Collector  uudcr  his  iK-rsoual  aupervisiou.    Tho  other 
bncovouautcd  astdstaut,  who  isstyluU  the  head-(|uarter  or  huzur  deputy 
oUector,  is  ontruBted  with  the  charge  of  the  treasury.  These  oilicers 
•Q  also  ina^stratos,  and  those  who  have  revenuo  chargo  of  portions 
!  the  district,  have,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Collector,  tlio  chief 
imagement  of  tho  different  adm in i stint ivo  bodies,  local  fund  and 
BDnicipol  committees,  within  the  limits  of  their  i-eveaue  charges. 

Under  tho  supervision  of  the  Collector  and  his  assistant  aud 
leputy  eolloctors,  the  revenue  chargo  of  eiich  fiscal  eub-divisiou  or 
\dluka  is  placed  in  tho  hands  of  an  etUcer  styled  inamlatddr.  Thoso 
nctionarie.-*  who  are  nlaj  entrusted  with  magisterial  powers,  have 
pearly  salaries  varying  fi-om  .tlWO  to  £300  (Ks.  1800-3000).  Three 
pf  tho  fiscal  sub-divLsiuus  contain  petty  divisions,  petltds  or  mahdhf 
inder  the  charge  of  officers  styled  mahdlk<iri^,  who  have  no  treasu- 
to  suporiutund,  but  exercise  the  revenue  and  magisterial  powei-a 
encralty  entrusted  to  a  mainlatdiir.  The  mahjllkan'fl  yearly  pay 
,£72  (Rs.  720}. 

In  rovcnne  and  police  matters,  the  charge  of  the  1284  Government 
Kllages  is  entrusted  to  1353  headmen  or  pd^7«,  of  whom  184aro 
tipoudiary  and  110.')  hereditary.  Of  the  stipendiary  headmen  throe 
orform  police  duties  unly,  aud  ISl  perforin  both  police  aud  revenue 
latics.  Of  the  hi;rcditary  headmen  104  perform  rovcnuo  dutio.H,  100 
erform  police  duties,  and  t)5G  perform  both  revenue  and  police  duties. 
~ho  headmen's  yearly  emoluments,  which  ai-o  in  proportion  tn  the 
Bveaue  of  the  village,  consist  partly  of  cash  payments  and  partly  of 
emissions  of  land  assessment.  The  cash  emoluments  vary  from  7e.  to 
ElSOs.  (Rs.:U-lS3)aml  average  about £3  I8.s.7^<i.  {R3.;iO,y,  while 
"boremis-sions  from  tbekmdtaxraugef^m  I*.  to£127  lOs.iid.  (Rs.^- 
275i)  and  average  ubont  £4  VU.  H'id,  (Rs.  40  rw.  13^)  a  year.  In 
ome  cases  lu  Dharw^r  aud  Navalgaud  the  headmau's  quit-i-eub 
Ha  as  high  as  tho  full  survey  assessment.  Of  X10,797  (Rs.  1,07,970), 
tho  total  yearly  charge  on  account  of  vdlage  headmen,  £5318 
(Rs.  53,1S0)  are  paid  in  cash,  and  .£5479  (Rs.  64,700)  of  which  t;jy3 
(lis.  3930)  are  on  account  of  combined  headmen  and  village 
accountants'  grants,  are  met  by  grants  of  land  and  remissions  of 
assessment. 

To  koop  the   village  accounts,  prepare  statistics,  and  help  the 

•villiigo    hcadjucn,  there  is  a  body  of  970  village    accountauts  ur 

Jiulf,-itrtii:i.     Of  these  171  are  stipendiary  and  790  hereditary.     Kach 

1li.s  an  average   charge  of  about  one  village,  containing  about  844 

nhabitauts,  and  yielding  an  average  yearly  revonno  of  about  1237 

"Us.  2370).      Their   cash   emolumcnbs   vary    from   £1    to    £24  Off. 

[Rs.  10-243)  and  average  about  £8  (Rs.  SO)  a  year,  and  tho  romis- 

iuus  from  the  hmdtax   range  from  6(2.  to  £47  7s.  ^id.  (£is.|-473D 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

JUSTICE. 

A  PTEK  his  proclamatiou  of  t  bo  11th  oE  Frbranry  lSI*v  ] 
Gonopal  Miinm  intrixliiccil  civil  administmtion  into  Dharwar  orai] 
it  wiis  thtm  culled  the  Soiithorn  Slarathn  UoAb.  Under  tho  title  ufl 
Principal  Collector  ami  Political  Agent  ho  oxurcised  tho  functioail 
of  ohiff  juiJIciiil,  police,  niid  rovcuuu  officer  over  tho  whole  of  it. j 
Tlio  huad-quarLei-s  uf  the  dialrict  woro  at  Dhirwdr.  Tho  Southern  1 
Manitha  Doab  wils  divided  JuUi  twcnty-ouo  sub-divUioua,  luftiich  I 
of  which  a  nuiiiilatdflr  iissisttnl  by  thrc»o  or  four  zH Mdrf<  or  riling  ^ 
group  clerks  conducted  tho  revenue,  nmgisloriul,  uud  pt'lioc  | 
administration. 

At  tho  beginning  of  British  ralo  potty  civil  claims  and   disputes 
were  disposed  of  by  tho  village  officora;  cluims  of  more  iniportaaco  , 
wore  entertained  by  the  mamlatd,'irs  and  roferrod  for  final  dt-ciaiun  i 
to  paiu:hdyatfi  or  juries  ;  tho  highest  class  of  claims  woro  filed  before  j 
tho  Collector  and  woro  referred  by  him  to  panehtiyats  for  decision 
snbjcct  Ui  final  trial  ou  appeal  bcforo  himself.    About  tho  yair  IH20  f 
or  1821  a  boparatc  judicial  uilicur  cidlod  tho,  lulUaf  pi-nhkur  or  cuuti'i  I 
clerk  was  apiwintcd  to  each  sulvdivision,  but  ho  appears  to  have 
bcou  little  more  than  a  clerk  to  the  niamlatdar.     His  office  was  i 
uoou  abolished  aud  mutuftfs  were  appointed  who  gmdoalty  introduc- 
od  the  judicial  system  prescribctl  in  tho  General  Ilegulatiuna  of  18271 
for  tho  Bombay  Presidency,     Tho  Principal  Collector  was  aided  by  , 
a  judicial  assistant  under  tho  title  of  l{egi»trar.     In  1822  somu  of  iBoj 
Bub-divisioDEj  uf  tho  yuuthom  Mardtha  DoAb  were  formed  into  tho| 
sopamte  district  of  JShohlpur.     Py  Regulation  V 11  of  1830  the  rt*- 
maining  portions  of  tho  Southern  Maratha  Dodb  were  brought  under  | 
the  General  Regulations  of  1827  for  tho  Bombay   Prosideucyj  and 
were  called  tho  Uharwdr  Zilla.     As  the  admiuistiatiou  developed  the  1 
district  was  found  too  largo  for  a  Binglo  charge,  and,  in   lS3o,   tlw] 
northern  portion  was  for  i-evonuo  puriiosea  miwlo  into  tho  sojtnr 
district   of    Bolgaum,  tho  disti'ict  and  sessions  court  at  Db ' 
keeping  iu  jurisdiction  over  both  districts. 

In  18'1(»  the  district  of  Dh&rwdr,  excluding  the  ten  Bub-diviaio^T 
of  tho  judicial  division  of  Belgaum,  couitistcd  of  eight  sub-diriiiioM 
Baukiipur,  Dumhol,  Dhitrwilr,  liitogal,  llubli,  Kod.  Naval^andJ 
and  Rduebuumir.  The  court  uf  tho  District  Judge  was  held] 
at  DluU'wdr  and  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  tho  districtl 
of  Uharwiir  and  the  judicial  division  of  Bolgaum.  Tba 
Assi^iUiut    Judge     also     hold     his    court    at  Dhdrwdr   and 
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iorisdiction  extended  over  the  same  territory  as  that  of  the 
District  Judge.  Tbo  principal  mdar  amin  held  his  court  at 
nhfifwAr  and  his  local  juriBdictioa  extended  over  the  sub-divifiion 
oF  DhArwar  and  over  cortuiu  villag-es  in  Ik'lgaum.  The  smUir  aviiii 
of  lliibii  held  his  court  at,  Hiibli,  and  hi-s  local  jurisdiction  extended 
civor  tbn  sub-division  of  linbli  and  over  certain  vUlugea  of  tho 
Hankiipnr  and  Navalgiind  snVdirisions.  The  munsif  of  HAveri 
held  his  court  at  Ilarcrij  a  town  in  the  R-inelwnnur  Bnb-division, 
and  his  local  jurisdiction  extended  over  tho  three  sub-divisiona 
of  Uiingal,  Kod,  and  UAnebennnr  and  over  certain  villages  of 
Banknpur.  In  1SG9  the  liulyaura  diviaion  was  uiade  a  eeparate 
judicial  district,  and  the  subordinate  courts  of  the  Dhiirwjir  district 
were  redistributed.  Tho  District  Judj^o  of  Dhdnvilr  held  his  court 
at  DhArwAr  and  his  local  territorial  jurisdiction  extended  over  tiie 
eleven  aub-tli visions  of  tho  DbarwAr  District.  Tho  first  class  sub- 
jndge  of  Dhiirwar  held  his  court  at  DhirwAr,  and  his  local  juris- 
diction extended  over  tho  four  sub-divisiona  of  DhArwar,  Hubli, 
BauUApur,  and  Kalglmtgi.  Tho  second  class  eub-jad^^o  of  Hdveri 
held  his  court  at  Hdveri,  a  town  in  the  Karajgi  sub-division^  and 
his  local  Jurisdiction  extouded  ovor  the  tsub-divisious  of  Karajgi, 
Hdngnl,  Kod,  and  l^nehennur.  Tho  snb-judgo  of  Gadag  hold  hia 
court  at  Gadagandhis  local  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  throo 
suh-diviKions  of  Gadag,  Navalgund,  and  Hon. 

la  1S70  tho  number  of  coorta  was  four,  one  district  and  three 
Bubordiuato  courts,  tho  number  of  suits  disposed  of  was  2303,  and 
the  average  duration  waa  158  days.  In  1875  tho  number  of  coorta 
was  five,  one  district  and  four  subordinate  courts,  the  Bul>-judgo*B 
eourt  of  Hubli  being  tho  additional  court,  tho  number  of  suits 
disposed  of  was  3700,  and  the  average  duration  of  contested  suits 
was  14.3  days  and  of  uncontested  forty-eight  days.  In  1880  the 
number  of  conrts  was  tho  same  as  in  1875,  the  number  of  suits 
disposed  of  was  SSS*,  and  the  average  duration  of  a  contested  suit 
■was  120  days  and  of  an  uncontcstod  suit  eighty  days.  At  present 
(J  883)  the  distiict  has  a  District  Judge  and  four  sub-judges.  Of  tho 
four  sub-judges  tho  first  class  sub-judgo  of  DhtirwAr  besides  special 
jurisdiction  abovoJE600{R!<.  5000)  over  the  whole  district  has  ordinaiy 
jurisdiction  over  tho  DharwAr  and  Kalghatgi  sub-divisions,  the 
second  class  sub-jndgo  of  Hubh  has  jurisdiction  ovor  the  Hubli  and 
Bankapur  sub-divisions,  tho  second  class  snb-judgo  of  Gadag  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Gadag,  Navalgund,  and  Ron  subdivisions,  and 
the  sub-judge  of  Hdveri  has  juriadiction  ovor  the  HAngnl,  Karajgi, 
Kod,  and  liAnebennur  sub-divisions,  Tho  average  distance  of  tho 
DhArwAr  court  from  its  furthest  six  villages  is  eighty-five  miles  aa 
respects  it  special  jurisdiction  and  twenty-eight  mUes  as  respects  its 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  of  the  Hubli  court  thirty-two  miles,  of  the 
Gadag  court  tlm-ty  miles,  and  of  the  HAveri  court  thirty-five  miles. 

During  tho  thirteen  years  ending  1882  tho  average  number  of 
suits  decided  was  3395,  Kxcopt  in  1871  when  the  total  rose  from 
2303  in  1870  to  2800  in  1871.  and  in  1875  when  tho  total  suddenly 
rose  from  2577  in  1874  to  3831  or  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
during  he  six  years  ending  1875,  tho  totals  varied  from  2303  in 
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1870  to  3831  in   187.'i  with  small  rises  and  falls.     Except  in  IS79 
wheu  the  total  foil   trom  4212  in  1S78  to  4073  in  1879,  durioff  t!ie 
next  »vvcn  years,  tlio  totals  show  aliurnatti  rises  and  falls,  the  lowml 
total  being  aiiSl!  iu   1880  and   tho  highest  47*39   in  1870.     Of  th» 
total  number  of  cases  decided,  iUty-eij^ht  per  cent  have  on  an 
been  given  against  the  defendant  in  his  nbsence,  tho  lowest  i 
ago  being  forty-two  in  1882  and  tlxe  highest  sixty-eight  in  le71 
For  the  first  three  years  the  figures  of  percentage  are  aho»e  tht 
average  by  eight  per  cent  iu  the  first  two  years  and  ten  per  cent  m 
the  third  year.     During  the  next  eight  yenrs  tho  proportion  of  cmm 
decided  in  this  y\ny  showed  slight  vnriiitions  from  the  average,  ik§ 
rise  or  fall  being  generally  one  to  three  percent  and  only  iu  I^i"? 
as  much  as  tive  per  cent.      During  the  last  two  years  there  were 
unusual  falls  to  forty-six  or  twelve   per  cent  and   to  forty-two  at 
sixteen  per  cent  below  the  average,  in  1881  and  1882  rospoclively: 

Dklnedr  Mx-parte  Derrtc^,  J870-1SSS. 
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Of  contostod  cases,  during  this  [xriod  of  thirteen  years  aa  aw- 
ago  of  27*8  percent  have   been  decided  for  the  defendant,  die 
percentage  varying  from  35*11    in  1873  to  18"05  in   1877,  and  the 
number  keeping  below  200  during  the  whole  period  except  in  187i, 
1881,  and  1882  when  the  number  was  above  200.     In  ItJO  or  4^ 
per  cent  of  the  suits  decided  in   1SS2  the  decree  was  executed  by 
putting  the  plaintiff  in    possession  of  the   immovable    property 
claimed.     The  number  of  this  class  of  cases  varied  from  108  cot  of 
4073  in  1879  to  397  out  of  3831  in  1875.     In  430  or  11-49  per  caK 
of  the  1882  decisions,  decrees  for  money  due  were  esecntcd  by  tlie 
attachment  or  sale  of  property.  Of  these  372  or  9'94  per  cent  v&t 
executed  by  the  sale  of  immovable  property  and  58  or  1*54  pcrocol 
by  the  sale  of  movable  property.     'J'liu  number  of  the  attachroeati 
or  sales  of  immovable  property  varied  from  1378  in  1872  to  '^• 
in  1882,  and  of  movable  property  from  220  iu  1876  to  Uty^ 
in  1880.     During  tho  thirteen  years  ending  18S2  the  number  ol 
decrees  executed  by  the  arrest  of  debtoi-s  varied  from  127  in  l^'l 
to  sixteen  in   1878.     Kxcopt  in   1871  wheu  tho  number  rose  &■ 
112  iu   1870  to  127  and  in    I87G  wheu  it  rost^  to  ihirty-four  fr« 
twenty-three  in    1875,   during  the   first  nine  years   tlie  oanJ** 
graduidly  dwindled  from  112  in  1870  to  sixteen  in  187S.    FnW 
sixteen  in  1878  it  rose  to  forty  in  1880  and  from  forty  it  f-"  ^ 
seventeen  in  1882.     The   following  table  shows  that  dur 
Slime  thirteen  years  (1870-1882)  the  number  of  civil  priaooersvjf''" 
from  forty-throo  in  1870  to  fifteen  in  1878: 
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rho  following  statement  shows  in  tabular   form  the  working  of 
I  district  civil  courts  dnring  tbo  thirteen  years  ending  1882  : 

D/iilnalrCivit  Courts,  1S7018SS. 
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Till  the  Ist  of  Jane  1869  vrhen  ■  redistribntion  of  anbordinkte 
courts  in  Dhirir&r  was  made  and  the  Dh&r«'^r  and  Hubli  Small 
Guase  Court  was  establiahod,  there  iroe  s  tadar  ajm'n's  court  it 
Hubli.  After  the  experience  of  six  yefira  it  waa  found  that  ihtte 
was  not  suQicieut  work  for  a  separate  Small  Cause  Court  at  Hobb 
and  Dh^rwfir  and  the  Court  was  abolished  on  the  31st  of  July  Wi, 
and  a  second  class  subordinate  judge's  court  was  established  «> 
Unbli.  The  Small  Cause  Court  business  of  Dh4rwdr  town  aod 
neighbourhuod  is  performed  bj  the  first  class  subordinate  jodge  (i 
Dhdrwdr.  who  is  invested  with  the  Small  Cause  Court  powers  azuScr 
the  provisions  of  section  26  of  Act  XIV  of  18d9. 

The  work  of  Hcj^istration  employs  eleven  Bab-registrara  oil  d 
them  special  or  full-time  officers.  One  of  theso  sub-pegistmn  it 
Ktationed  at  each  sub-divisional  head-quarters.  In  addition  to 
supervision  by  the  Collector  as  District  Registrar,  a  special  scruiiiiT 
under  the  control  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Registration  sh 
Stamps  is  carried  on  by  the  divisional  inspector.  According  to  tW 
registration  report  for  1882-83  the  gross  registration  receipts  ttv 
that  year  amounted  to  £891  (Rs.  8910)  and  the  charges  to  £60S 
(Rs.  0980)  thus  leaving  a  credit  balance  of  £193  (Rs.  1930).  Of 
4505,  the  total  number  of  regiut rations,  4331  related  to  inirooraliltf 
property,  135  to  movable  prejierty,  and  thirty-nino  wore  willa.  01 
4331  documents  relatingto  immovable  property  were  1171  mortgige 
deedsj  1930  deeds  of  sale,  forty-one  deeds  of  gift,  942  leases,  and 
247  miscellaneoua  deeds.  Including  £102,202  (Rs.  10,22.020]  tbci 
value  of  the  immovablo  property  transferred,  tho  total  T»Iu# 
of  the  property  affected  by  registration  amounted  to  £107.IOQ 
(Rfi.  10,/ 1,030). 

At  present  (18^)  thirty  officers  share  the  admiuiatration  d 
criminal  justice.  Of  these,  seven,  including  the  Dititriot  AlagistratP, 
are  magistrates  of  tho  first  class  and  twenty-three  are  magistrate* 
of  the  second  aud  third  classes.  Of  the  magistrates  of  the  linl 
cla&d  three  are  covenanted  European  civilians,  one  is  a  Guivpcaa 
uncovcuanted  civil  officer,  and  three  arc  Natives  including  two 
mfUnlatdnrti  exerciRiug  6r»t  cla»u  powers.  The  District  Magistrate 
has  a  general  supervision  of  the  whole  district,  while,  except  lie 
two  mimlatdars  each  of  the  other  foui-  first  class  magistrates  a» 
assistant  or  deputy  collector  has  an  avonigc  chai^  of  1 133  sqi  ~ 
miles  and  32,027  people.  In  1882,  the  five  first  class  magistr 
decided  185  original  criminal  cases  and  124  criminal  appeals.  Thi 
averagecharge  of  the  twenty-three  second  and  third  class  mngistrate^ 
ail  of  whom  are  Natives,  was  197  square  miles  with  a  pttpulttion 
of  38,.S87.  In  I8S2  thesemiigiptratcsdecided  iTflHorijjinalcnDiiaJ 
cases.  OesideK  their  magisterial  duties  these  officers  exercise  reTeaoi! 
powers  as  m^mlatdiirs,  mahdlkaris,  or  head  clerks  of  mdmUtdan. 
In  1882-83,  1392  village  headmen  received  average  yearlv  oniola- 
ments  amounting  altogether  to  £4B33  (Rs.  46,330).  Of  the  whoW 
number,  twenty-four,  under  section  15  of  the  Bombay  Village  Pubce 
Act  (VIII  of  1867)  can  iu  certain  cases  tine  upto  10*.  (Rs.  TiJ.  Tb« 
others,  under  section  14,  cannot  fine  aud  can  imprison  for  only 
twenty-four  hours. 
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There  is  no  regular  village  police,  the  rovonnc  heailman  or  ^wi/tV 
a  rule  porforms  tKe  dutioa  of  a  police  hcadmau.  His  office  is 
tDerolly  nereditary  and  liis  pay  is  in  proportion  to  the  land  revunue 

the  villa^  nuder  his  charge.  The  headman  is  assisted  by  the 
''is  or  watchmen  who  are  geaerally  paid  in  laud,  and  as  a  rale 

Bedars  and  Kurubars  or  shepherds. 

The  chief  local  obstacles  to  the  discoTcry  of  crime  and  the  con- 
ion  of    offenders  are  the  unwillingness  of  people  to  give  in- 
ition   pegai-ding   crimes   and   offenders,    the    tampering  with 
lesses,  the  neighbourhood  of  Maisur  iu  the  south  and  of  the 
iz^m's  country  in  the  east,  and  the  existence  of  the  Patvardhan 
ir  villages  in  the  heart  of  the  district.     People  are  unwilling  to 
[76  inforraafcioD    because  they  are  summoned  as  witnesses  from 
ir  homes  to  attend  distant  courts;  and  the  battn  or  allowance 
are  given  does  nob  make  up  for  the  cost  and  trouble  to  which 
:y  have  been  put.    Gambling,  receiving  stolen  property,  sheltering 
iualsj  assaults,  riots,   breach  of  trust,  forgery,  and  occasional 
IDrders  through  spite  are  the  characteristic  crimes  of  the  higher 
ises.      There  are  a  few  agrarian  offences,  such  as  plundering 
iding  crops  and  setting  hay,  houses,  and  corn-bins  on  fire.    A  few 
lea  arise  from  the  pressure  of  creditors'     Cases  of  professional 
nsoning  are  unknown. 

Korvdra  or  basket  makers,  Lav^nds  or  carriers,  and  Vaddars  or 
Irth  diggers,  wander  over  the  district  and  are  more  or  less  given  to 
'  iving.    Besides  these  tribes  gang  robbers  armed  with  stones  and 

js  come  from  the  neighbouring  native  states  into  the  district, 

mit  robhenes,  and  return  to  their  homes. 

In  the  year  1882  the  total  strength  of  the  district  or  regular 
ice  force  was  733.  Of  these,  under  the  District  Superintendent, 
were  subordinate  officers.  111  inferior  subordinate  officers,  and 
inty-five  mounted  and  594  foot  constables.  The  cost  of  main- 
ing  this  force  was  for  the  Snperiotendcnt  a  total  yearly  salary 
£900  {Rs.  9600) ;  for  the  subordinate  officers  on  yearly  salaries 
not  less  than  £120  (Rs.  1200),  aqd  the  inferior  subordinate 
icerson  yearly  salaries  of  less  than  £120  (Rs.  1200),  a  total  yearly 
it  of  £2976  G#.  (tta.  29,763),  and  for  the  foot  and  moonted  oon- 
iles  a  cofit  of  £t>150  \4a.  (Ks.  61,507).  Besides  their  pay  a  total 
im  of  £240  (Ra.  2400)  was  yearly  allowed  for  the  horse  and  travel- 
ling allowancps  cf  the  Superintendent ;  £463  {Ra.  4630)  for  the  pay 
and  travelling  alluwance  of  hia  establishment;  £247  (lU.  2470)  for 
the  horse  and  travelling  allowances  of  subordinate  officers  ;  and 
£1125  4«.  (RiL  11,252)  a  year  for  contingencies  and  petty  charges. 
Thna  the  total  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  the  police  force  amounted 
to  £12,102  4j.  (Rs.  1,21,622).  On  an  area  of  4534  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  882,907,  these  figures  give  one  constable  for 
every  six  square  miles  aud  1203  people,  and  a  cost  of  £2  13«.  8d, 
(Rs.  26^)  to  the  square  mile,  or  3l(.  (2  om.)  to  each  head  of  the 
population.  Of  the  total  strength  of  733,  exclusive  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, four,  one  officer  and  three  men,  were  in  1882  employed  as 
goards  at  district,  central,  or  subsidiary  jails ;  seventy -seven,  eleven 
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of  ihem  officers  and  Bixiy-six  men  were  en^god  as  guarcU  over 
treaauries  and  lock-npa,  or  as  eacorl«  to  pnsoDors  and  Ireasnre; 
575,  iiinety-throo  of  tnem  officers  and  182  men,  wore  stationed  io 
towns,  muoicipiilities,  and  cautoumenta  Of  the  wholo  number, 
oiclnsivo  of  the  Snperintcndont,  367  were  provided  with  firearms 
and  forty-two  with  swordii  or  with  sworda  and  batoQB;and^ 
were  provided  with  batons  only ;  246,  of  whom  seventy-eight  were 
officers  and  168  men,  could  n-ad  and  write ;  and  281  of  wbos 
twenty  were  officers  and  261  men,  were  nnder  ioBtmction. 

Except  the  Superintendent  who  was  a  European,  the  mombers  of 
the  police  force  were  all  natives  of  India.  Of  these  nfly-fov 
ofScers  and  330  men  were  Muhammadans,  eleven  officers  and  twdre 
men  Brihmaus,  nine  officers  and  thirty-three  men  llajputa,  three 
officers  and  eight  men  Ling'iiyats,  twenty-seven  officers  and  178 
men  Mar<^thfis,  eight  officers  and  forty  men  Hindus  of  other  castes, 
and  two  officers  and  three  men  Christiana. 
Orfmcw.  The  returns  for  the  nine  years  ending  18ft2  show  a  total  of  217 

W4-ISSS.  murders,  sixty-three  culpable  homicides,  221  CAses  of  grievons  hart, 
727  gang  and  other  robberies,  and  32,938  other  offences.  During 
these  nine  years  the  total  number  o{  offences  gave  a  yearly  average 
of  3796  or  one  offence  for  every  211  of  the  population.  Thenumlwr 
of  murders  varied  from  thirteen  in  1880  ana  1882  to  sixty-thive  ia 
1877  and  averaged  twenty-four  j  culpable  homicides  varied  from 
none  in  1S74  to  sixteen  in  1878  and  averaged  seven;  case*  <rf 
grievous  hurt  varied  from  fourteen  in  1879  to  thirty-nine  in  1874 
and  averaged  twenty-five ;  gang  and  other  robberiea  varied  froin 
forty  in  1875  to  189  in  1877  and  averaged  eighty-one ;  and  other 
ofToncea  varied  from  2859  in  1874  to  6661  in  1877  and  av«ra^ 
3660  or  96*1  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Of  the  whole  number  <A 
persons  arrested  the  convictions  varied  from  thirty-fivo  per  cent  in 

1874  to  sixty-two  in  1877  and  averaged  forty-seven  per  cent.    The 
percentage  of  stolen  property  recovered  varied  from  twenty-five  in 

1875  to  forty-seven  in  1870.     The  details  are : 
Dhdrwtir  qpme  and  PoUee,  1874  •  tSSS. 
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Besitles  the  lock-ap  at  each  mdmlatdAr's  office,  thoro  is  a  district 
jail  at  DhArwAr  and  throe  subordiuato  jailsj  one  each  at  Shovgaon 
Kurajgi  and  Ron.  The  number  of  convicts  in  the  DhArwdr  jaU  on 
the  31st  of  December  1882  was  207  of  whom  171  were  males  and 
thirty-Hix  females.  Daring  the  year  1883,  478  convicts,  of  whom 
399  were  males  and  soventy-nine  females,  were  admitted,  and  467, 
of  whom  400  were  males  and  sixty-seven  females,  were  discharged. 
During  the  year  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  was  199  and  at  tho 
close  of  the  year  tho  number  of  conricta  was  218  of  whom  170  wero 
males  and  forty-eight  females.  Of  these  33S  males  and  fifty  fomaloa 
wero  sentenced  for  not  moro  than  one  year,  seventeen  males  wero 
|ior  over  one  year,  and  not  more  than  two  years  ;  five  males  were  for 
more  than  two  years  and  not  more  than  five  years ;  and  none  wore 
for  more  than  ten.  years.  EHght  males  and  two  females  were  under 
Bcntenco  of  transportation  and  six  male  prisoners  were  sentenced 
to  death.  The  daily  average  number  of  sick  was  4*8.  During  the 
year  foar  prisoners  died  in  hospital.  T]io  total  yeaily  cost  of  diet 
was  £323  4vt.  (Hs.  3232)  or  an  average  of  £1  12*.  IK  (Rs.  lOiV)  to 
each  prisoner. 
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FINANCE. 

Tiis  earliest  balance-sheet  of  the  district  aa  at  present  constitsbd 
is  for  1808-69.  Exclusive  of  £54,7C0  (Rs.  5,47>600),  the  adjaatmetf 
on  account  of  alienated  lands,  the  total  transactions  entered  in  tltt 
district  balance-sheet  for  1881-82  amnanted  under  receipts  bi 
£:t«7.336  (Rs.  38,73,360)  against  £368,605  (Rs.  35.86,050)  in 
186S-G9  and  under  charges  to  £'182,307  [lU.  -18,23,070)  ogaiiot 
£38^1-,56I  (Hs.  38,45,610).  Jje&vins  aside  departmental  misc^Ianecna 
receipts  and  payments  in  return  lor  services  rendered  such  as  poit 
and  tel^raph  receipte,  the  revenue  for  1881-82  under  all  heidi^ 
imperial,  provincial,  local,  and  mmilcipal,  camo  to  £308,477 
(Ra.  30,84,770)/  or,  on  a  population  of  882,907,  an  individual  riow 
of  fi«.  lii^d.  (Rs.  3  an,  63).  During  the  last  fourteen  years  the  foUot- 
iog  clianges  have  taken  place  under  the  chief  heada  of  receipts  toA 
cburgcs. 

Land  Revenue  receipts,  which  form  73'42  per  cent  of  the  entin 
revenue  of  the  district,  have  risen  from  £183,784  (Rs.  18,37,840)tt 
£225,831  {Rs.  22.58.310),  and  charges  from  £32,629  (Ra  8,26,2W| 
to  £45,616  (Rs.  4,56,160).  The  following  statement  shows  tb 
land  revenue  collected  in  each  of  the  twenty  years  ending  the  31st 
of  March  1882 :  j^„^  ^^^^^  im-€9~im-8t. 
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Stamp  receipts  have  faUeij  £rom,€l0,430  (Rs.  1,64,300)  to£I0,M4 
(Rs.  1,04,440),  and  chargt-s  from  £634  (Hs.  OSW)  to  £321  (IU.3211)). 

During  the  five  years  ending  1876-77  the  excise  revenoe  of 
Dh^rwAr  averaged  £23,262  (Rs.  2,32,625).  The  revenue  mSenA 
heavily  from  the  effects  of  the  famine  of  1876-77  from  which  it  (W 
not  fully  recover  until  1881-82.  In  1877-78  the  receipts  fell  to  tbe 
low  figure  of  £10.962  (Rs.  1,09,020).  and  after  a  sluggish  progrca 
during  the  next  three  years,  rose  to  £19,744  (Ra,  1,97,440)  in  1881-83 
and  to  £24,149  (Rs.  241,490)  in  1882-83. 

Six  shops  for  the  sale  of  foreign  imported  liquor  are  fii* 
licensed  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  £5  (Ra.  50);  one  of  these  vrns  fc* 
opened  in  1880-81.  The  country  liquor  revenue  is  realized  by  tij 
sale  of  yearly  farms  by  sub -divisions.  The  number  of  shops  ■■* 
their  localities  are  announced  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  the  hxBH 

1  This  total  inclodet  th«  follon'iog  itenu  :  £2S7, 126  land  r«v«niie,  flieite,  »■•■" 
taxus,  forest,  antl  opium  ;  £12,720  stanipH,  jaBtice,  and  regietrfttion  ;  £11,450  t^' 
tioo  Mid  police ;  £27, 161  local  and  niuoidpal  fuudB  ;  total  £306,477. 
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are  then  sold  to  tho  highest  biddera     Formerly  somo  shopkeepers 
were  allowed  to  sell  country  spirit  as  well  as  palm-juice  or  toddy  ; 
others  were  allowed  to  sell  country  spirit  alone  or  toddy  alone.     In 
1881-82  toddy  farms  were  separated  from  the  spirit  farms.     In  that 
year  tho    todJy    farm   realized    £5759    (Ra.    57,530)    and    £7312 
(Rs.  73,120)  in  1882-83,  and  the  spirit  farm  £13,461  (Rs.  1,34,610) 
in  1881-82,  and  £16,20G  (Rs.  1,62,060)  in    1882-83.     From  the  1st 
of  August  1883,  a  tree-tax  of  2a.  (Rc.l)  has  been  imposed  on  each 
toddy   treo  tapped  for  the  fermented  juice,  and  the   toddy  farm 
had  been  sold  on  condition  that  the   farmer  guarantees  a  certain 
minimum  revenue  to  be  paid  in  the  shupo  of  a  tree  tax  on  the  trees 
which  he  taps.     From  tne   Ist  of  August   1884  Government  have 
also  decided   to    introduce    the    central    distitlory   system   in    the 
DhArwAr  district,  and  to  subject  the  liquor  issued  from  the  distillery 
to  a  Bti)l-bead  duty  of  5s.    (Rs,  2^)  the  gallon  of  26"  under  proof/ 
that  is  under  London    proof,  and  uf  28.  Sd.   (Rs.  1^)   tho  gallon  of 
60*  under  proof,  leaving  the  farmer  to  sell  the  liquor  at  any  prices 
he  pleases  up  to  98.  (Rs.  44)  the  gallon  of  liquor  25°  under  proof 
and  08.  (Rs.  2i)  the  gallon  of  liquor  60*  under  proof.    The  still- 
bead  duty  rates  on  liquor  issued  for  sale  in  the  towns  of  Dhdrw&r 
and  Hubli  willbe  somewhat  higher,  namely  Us.  Gd,  (Ka.  2|)  and  2s. 
W^d.  (Rs.  If^),  but  the  highest  selling  prices  will  bo  the  same  as 
in  tho  rest  oi  the  district.     One  condition  of  the  next  farm  will  be 
to  require  the  farmer  to  build  a  distillery  according  to  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Abkdri  Commissioner  and  to  hand  it  over  to  Govern- 
ment on  receipt  of  cost  as  estimated  by  the  Executive  Engineer. 

The  number  of  liquor  shops  in  1882-83  was  208  of  which  107 
were  for  the  sale  of  spirits  and  101  for  the  sale  of  toddy.  Formerly 
there  were  165  shops  of  which  sixty-four  were  for  spirits,  fifty -eight 
for  toddy,  and  forty-throe  for  both  spirits  and  toddy. 

From  the  year  1881-82  to  prevent  smuggling  the  excise 
management  of  1 10  villages  belonging  to  native  states  adjoining 
the  district  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  tho  Collector  tho 
Chiefs  receiving  yearly  compensation  at  fixed  rates.  The  excise 
luanaifemont  of  these  villages  is  conducted  on  exactly  tho  samo 
principles  as  that  of  the  district  villages.  The  intoxicating  drugs 
revenue  amounted  to  £600  (Rs.  6000]  in  1883,  The  drugs  retailed 
are  chiefly  6Aon^  or  drinking  hemp  and  ^(inya  or  smoking  hemp, 
imported  from  Sholdpnr  and  from  Bclgaum.  No  special  establish- 
ment is  employed  in  Dh^wdr  for  the  collection  or  protection  of  the 
excise  revenae. 

Law  and  Justice  receipts,  chiefly  fines,  Itavo  risen  from  £1133 
<Ra.  11,330)  to  £1520  (Rs.  15250),  and  charges,  owing  to  an 
increase  in  the  pay  of  the  offices  and  staff,  from  £10,741 
(Rs.  1.07.410)  to  £12,560  (Rs.  1,25,600). 

Forests  receipts  have  risen  from  £2288  (Ra.  22,880)  in  1868-69  to 
E5J)G7  (Rs.  50,670)  in  1881-82,  and  chai-ges  from  £1638  (Rs.  16,380) 
tu  13525  (Ra.  35,250). 


'  The  alcoholic  ttmgth  of  linitor  is  dennted  hy  degreos  ov«r  or  nnder  the  stmilard 
of  Loudun  jiroof  wliich  is  Ukcu  u  lOU  degrees.  TIius  35'  U.  P.  th;tt  is  unilcr 
proof,  iv  (H|uivalf)iit  to  7S  liegreet  of  streo^,  60"  U.  P.  u  eouivalent  to  -10*  degreM 
of  Btrcugtti ;  aod  25*  O.  P.  or  over  proof,  u  equi^'slcxit  to  125  dvfjreei  of  atroogUi. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  realised  from  tho  differaril 
asaessed  taxes  levied  between  1868-09  and  1881  •82.  Owing  to 
variety  of  rat€s  aod  incideaco  it  is  difficult  to  mako  any  eatuhckf} 
comparison  of  the  results  : 

Dhdnodr  Atmegted  Taxa,  ISG8- 1881. 
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No  tax  was  levied  between  1873-74  and  1877-78.  The  anioanteof 
£111  (Rs.  1,410)  and£l  (Ra.  10)  received  in  1873-74  and  1874-7* 
are  on  account  of  previous  years. 

Opium  receipts  have  risen  from  £694  (Rs.  6940}   in   1868-09  to' 
£871  (Hs.  8710)  in    1881-82.      The  increase  is  dne  to  inn^ue 
tho  amount  realised  on  account  of  fees  for  licenses  to  bcU  opiom  \^ 
retail. 

Military  receipts  have  risen  from  £515  (Rs.  5150)  to  £1609 
(Rs.  16,090),  and  charges  have  fallen  from  £U,073  (Ra.  1,46,730) 
to  £14,651  (Rs.  1,46.510). 

The  amount  of  £10  (Rs.  100)  received  during  1S81-S2,  roprwmh 
tho  sale  proceeds  of  cut  copper  c^iinu.     Mint  charges  amounted 
£40  (Rs.  400). 

Post  receipts  have  rison  from  £2358   (Rb.  23,580)    to  £1(I,8M 
(Rs.  1,68,940)  and  post  charges  from  £1563   (Rs.  15,620)  to  lM?t 
(Rs.  94,310),      The  receipts    and   charges    shown  in   the  1 
balance  sheet,  besides  letters  books  and  parcels,  include 
roceived  and  paid  under  the  money  order  system. 

Telegraph  rqceipts  have  risen  from  £330  (H«.  8300)  to  £39i 
(Rs.  3920),  and  charges  have  fallen  from  £1181  (Ra.  11,810)  ta 
£786  (Rs.  78G0). 

Registration  receipts  have  fallen  from  £985  (Hs.  9850)  to  i"SI 
(Rs.  7512),  and  (charges  from  £844  (Rs.  8440)  to  £653  (Rs.  6530}.  ^ 

Education  receipta,  iuclnding  local  funds,  have  risen  from  £4*1* 
(Rs. 44,150)  to  £11,061  (Ra.  1,10,610),  and  education  charges  fco* 
£7007  (Rs.  70,070)  to  £14.681  (Ra.  1,46,810). 

Police  receipts  have  risen  from  £349  (Rs.  3490)  to  VS^ 
(Ra.  3890),  and  police  charges  from  £11.549  (Rs.  1,15,490)  » 
£16,387  (Rs.  1,63,870). 

Mediml  receipts  have  risen  from  £57  (Rs.  570)  to  £24fi  (Rs.  2 
and  medical  charges  have  fallen  from  £2362  (Rs.  23,620)  to  * 
(Rs,  23,380),  and  jail  charges  from  £2655  (Rs.  26,550)  to  H? 
(Rs.  17,660). 

Transfer  receipta  have  fallen  from  £110,262  (Rs.  1 1,02.620)  W 
£79,763  (Rs.  7,97,030)  and  transfer  charges  have  risen  fro* 
£251,050  (Ra.  25,10,560)  to  £294,507  (Ra.  29,45,070).    Theiucwwe 
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nnScr  recoipta  exclusive  of  cash  romittancea  is  tlno  to  recoipfcs  on 
account  of  local  funds  aud  to  savings  bank  deposits.  The  increase 
under  charges  is  doe  to  a  largo  eurplu^  balanco  remitted  to  other 
tressaries,  and  t-o  the  repayment  of  deposits. 

In  the  following  balnnco  sheet,  the  figures  shown  in  black  type 
on  both  sides  nnder  188 1 .82  are  book  adjustments.  On  the  right; 
Bide,  the  item  of  £54,760  represents  the  additional  reveuno  the 
district  would  yield  bad  none  of  its  lands  been  alionntod.  On  the 
debit  side,  the  item  of  £13,752  under  land  ro venue  and  £3603  under 

Etjliee  are  the  rentals  of  the  lands  granted  for  service  to  village 
eadmen  and  watchmen.  The  item  of  J&37,405  shown  under 
allowances  and  assignments  roproaents  the  reulal  of  lands  granted 
to  heredit-ary  officers  whose  services  have  been  dispensed  with,  ami 
of  religious  and  eharitablu  laud-grants. 

Cash  allowaniva  to  village  officers  and  servants  are  treated  as 
actual  charges  and  debited  to  fjand  Revcnuo.  Xo  district  offioers 
now  render  service ; 
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0  Tbi«  lonli  OMdeot  iBlQW  oinfii'f  tAstdUhnimt  land  ch wi^uad  £10,7iUi»uce  <*vKn  (or  190^^ 

Rkvenok  othek  than  iMpeniAL. 
District  local   funds,  which  since   1803   have   been   collected  to 
I      promote  rural  education  and  supply  road.?,  water,  drains,  rest-houses, 
I     dispensaries,  and  other  ascfal  works  amounted  m  1^31-82  to  £20,361 
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CHArXER  XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Chuptor  XI-  In  1882-83  there  wore  356  Government  schools  or  an  avei 

Instruction         one  school  for  every  four  inhubited  vllla|j^s  with  29,711  nazntA 
au  average  attendaiioo  of  19/205  or7'93  percent  of  242,0'l-3  the 
population  between  fix  and  fourteen  years  of  age. 
STAfF.  Under  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  the   Kdncalioul 

Inspector  Southern  Division,  the  schooling  of  the  dii^trict  wtks  ono- 
duetod  by  a  local  staff  9G0  strong.  Of  tbeae  one  was  a  depnly  edn- 
cation  inspector  drawing  a  yearly  pay  of  £180  (Rs-lWOO),  m)i 
gonoral  charge  over  all  the  schools  of  the  district  except  the  higfc 
school,  the  two  first  grade  anglovo macular  schools,  the  tnuDiD^ 
colloge,  the  jail  school,  the  police  school,  and  the  school  of  indiistij.' 
Of  these  the  jail  school,  the  police  school,  and  the  school  of  icdu- 
try  wore  under  the  inspection  of  the  deputy  cdn'catiun&l  iu^aecUv. 
The  deputy  educational  inspector  was  aide<l  by  two  aesistaata  eack 
drawing  a  yearly  p&y  of  £9U  (its.  900)  ;  and  tius  nwt  wora  nuutM 
and  aasistaut  uia^ters. 

KxcluHiiig  superintendence  chargea,  the  total  oxpenditurc  <fll 
account  of  thede  schools  amounted  to  114,559  (Ba.  l,ta,oiH))  oi 
which  X3597  (118.35,970)  wcw  paid  by  Governinonb  and  £10,^2 
(Rs.  1,09,1)20)  from  local  and  other  fands. 

Of  these  Government  schools  one  was  a  training  college,  one  & 
high  school  ttiaching  Knglish  and  Sanskrit  np  to  the  matricuIntiDD 
stuntlard,  atid  having  a  drawing  class  attiu:hed  to  it,  one  an  indiB- 
trial  school,  one  a  police  school,  and  one  a  jail  scIumjI  ;  two  we« 
first  grade  anglo-vemacnlar  schools,  one  teachmg  English  up  to  lb* 
fifth  standard  and  the  other  up  to  the  third  standard  ;  and  eight 
were  second  grade  angle •vcmaoalar  schools,  that  is  vernacultf 
schools  with  an  English  class  teaching  Knglish  up  to  the  third  stan- 
dard ;  and  the  remaining  341  wore  vernacular  schools  of  wiiich  324 
were  boys  schools  and  fteveuteoii  girls  st'hool.  Of  the  341  vern.icijl*r 
schools  3;H  Uiught  Kdnarese,  three  taught  Mar&thi,  and  four  tanglll 
Uindustaui. 

FaiVATE  S(3iD0L«.  Bcsidos  the  35G  Government  schools  there  wore  thirty-six  prinW 
8ch<.iol8.  Of  these  fifteen  were  aided  by  Government  auu  fcwontyMMie 
were  jaginiilrs  or  estate-holders  schools  inspected  by  tlie  fidncntioD 
DL'piirtment.  Of  the  fifteen  aided  sohools  eight  were  uniler  lb* 
liasel  Gorman  Mission,  6ve  boys  schools  and  three  girls  schonai 
one  Dharwir  European  and  Tjurasian  girls  school  supported  by  to* 
European  community  of  DharwAr;  and  six  boys  schools.  Of  "it 
five  Mission  boys  schools  ono  taught  Ednareso  aad  English  np  ^ 
the  fifth  standard,  and  the  remaining  four  boys  schools  aoil  tlw 
three  girls  schools  taught  Kanareae  to  the  fourth  Htandard.  Tl» 
European  oud  Euruaiau  girls  school  taught  English  to  tlio  (»W 
standard,  'i'he  six  boys  schools  taught  the  vernacular  fint  «» 
second  standards.  Of  the  twenty-one  inspected  schools  sii  *f" 
in  the  Sdvanur  State,  one  angle- vernacular  boy^  school  ie$(^H 

>  It  waa  cloood  on  the  Istof  Supiarabcr  1S83.     Boy*  wore  tnaght  carpeatoy,  V^V* 
work,  tittiag,  oud  tunuiig.    Tbcy  wore  also  t«ught  tonad  oud  wriU. 
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English  np  to  the  third  standard,  four  boys  vernacular  schools, 
and  one  girls  school  teaching-  four  vernacular  standards;  ten  in  the 
Lalcshmeshvar  division  of  Miraj  one  anglo-vemacular  teaching 
Eugliah  to  the  third  standard,  six  boys  vernacnlar  schools  and  three 
j^rla  schools,  all  teaching  the  four  vernacular  standards;  and  the 
remaining  five  in  the  Miraj  Mala  sfcat-e,  fonrboys  vernacular  schools 
and  one  girls  school  all  teaching  the  four  vernacular  standards. 

As  early  as  1 82(5  two  Mardthi  schools  were  opened  one  at  DhdrwKr 
and  the  other  at  Hubti.  In  1835  two  K^uarese  schools  wore  opened 
in  the  same  towns;  and  a  third  Kdnarcse  school  at  Il^nebennnr 
in  1836.  In  1848  the  Crst  English  school  wna  opened  at  DhArwiir. 
In  1855-56  there  were  fourteen  Government  schools,  of  which  twelve 
were  vernacalar  schools,  one  an  English  school,  and  one  a  training 
college,  with  1410  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of 
1226.  In  1865-66  the  nnmber  of  schools  had  risen  to  forty-nine 
with  4267  names  op  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  3391. 
Of  these  forty-nine  schools  forty-eight  were  vernacular  schools  and 
one  was  an  English  school  lu  1875-76  the  number  had  further 
risen  to  164*  with  892G  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance 
of  0774*65.  In  1879-80  the  number  of  schools  liad  reached  300 
with  13,856  names  and  an  average  attendance  of  9014"80. 
Compared  with  1855-56  the  returns  for  1882-83  give  an  increase  in 
the  nnmber  of  schools  from  fourteen  to  356,  in  the  names  ou  tho 
ntlls  fi-om  1410  to  29,71 1,  and  in  the  average  attendance  from  1226 
to  19,206.  Besides  these  Government  schools  thirty-six  aided  and 
inspected  schools  wore  founded  by  estate -hold  era  or  jaginldrs, 
privato  persons,  and  missionaries. 

In  1867  the  first  girla  school  was  opened  at  Dh^rwAr.  Dnring 
the  six  years  ending  1873-74'  the  number  of  girls  schools  rose  to 
eleven  in  1873-74  with  429  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average 
attendance  of  295*2.  Of  these  two  were  maintained  by  tho  Basel 
German  Mission  Society  and  tho  rest  were  Government  schools,  lu 
1880  the  number  was  twenty  with  979  names  on  tho  roils  and  an 
average  attendance  of  625.  Of  these  schools  three  were  Basel 
Gorman  Mission  Schools,  two  estate  or  jd'jir  schools,  one  each  at 
Lakshmeshvar  and  SAvauur,  and  the  rest  were  Government  schools. 
In  1880  four  new  girls  schools  were  opened,  and  in  1881-S2  tho 
number  of  schools  reached  twenty-four,  of  which  seventeen  wcro 
Government,  three  Mission,  and  four  estate  schools,  with  an 
attendance  of  1484.  In  1882-83  two  new  estate  schools  were  opened 
and  the  attendance  rose  from  1484  in  1881-82  to  1859  in  1S82-83. 
Hesidos  these  separate  girls  schools  2450  girls  attend  boys  sc^hools, 
so  that  the  number  of  girls  attending  school  is  430B. 

Th'e  1881  census  returns  gave  for  tho  chief  races  of  the  district 
the  following  proportion  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write.  Of 
770,875,  the  total  Hindu  population,  15,491  (males  15,031,  females 
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'Instry,  throe  trere  flrat  grade  ui^lo-voriiacuUr  ftohools,  one  a  tKoonil  grade  uiglo- 
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460)  or  1-98  per  cent  below  fifteen,  and  2815  (males  2791,  female* S4> 
or  0'36  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  under  instraction ;    1286  (mala 
12U,  females  72)  or  010  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  28,751  (nialM 
28,536,  females  215)  or  3't)8  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  iuatractoi; 
275.509  (males  133,100,  females  142,499)  or  35-33   per   cent  below 
fifteen  and  455,933  (males  209,526,  females  246,407)  or  58'46  peroesi 
above   fiiteea   were   illiterate.      Of  100,022,    the    total    Musalioio 
population,  1370  (males  1323,  females  47)  or  1'3G  per  cent  he\ov 
fifteen  and  236  (males  226,  females  10)  or  0'23  per  cent  above  fifths 
were  under  instraction;  109  (males  97,  females  12)  or  010  percent 
below  fifteen  and  1924  (males  1879,  females  45)  or  1*91  peroeat 
above  fiiteea  were  iDstructed ;  37,537  (malcH  18,596,  females  IS^l) 
or  37*30  per  cent  below  fifteen  and  59,446  (males  28,478,  fcmftks 
30,068)  or  59-07  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  Uliter»to.     Of  H^ 
Christiana,  279  (malos  118,  females  161)   or   ll'S4  per   cent  boloir 
fifteen,  and  38  (males  27,  females  11)  or  161  per  cent  above  fifteeo 
wore  under  instruction;  26  (males  17,  females  9)»  or  1*10  per  wnl 
below  fifteen  and  274   (males  195,   females  79)  or   11*62  per  oeia 
above  fifteen  were  instructed;  and  663  (males  342.  females  321]  or 
28*14  per  cent  bcluw  fifteen  and  1076  (males  502,  females  57-1)  or 
4507  per  cent  above  fifteen  were  ilUt^erate : 
DMnodr  Education,  ISSt. 
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Before  1855-56  no  returns  wore  prepared  arraufpng  tbo  pupiU 
according  to  race  and  religion.    The  following  statement  shofB 
that  of  the  two  races  of  the  district  tba  Hindus  have  the  larp*" 
proportion  of  their  buys  and  girls  imdor  instruction  : 
PttpltB  bp  Baet^  I8SSS6  and  ISSiSS. 
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Of  28,1 3G,  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  Government  boys  Bchoola 
at  tho  end  of  March  1883,  3*35  or  12*20  per  cent  were  BrAhmaiis ; 
204  Kshatriyda,  and  fifty  KAyaath  Prabhus  ;  13,858  or  *9-25  per  cent 
Ling&yata ;  4at)  or  372  per  cent  Jains;  693  or  210  trading  castes 
including  30i  shopkeepers ;  10C7  or  3*78  per  cent  Kunbis  ;  1597  or 
5' 67  per  cent  craftsmen;  480  orl'70per  cent  labourers;  297  or 
1'05  per  cent  depressed  classes;  and  2730  or  902  per  cent  other 
Hindus ;  3298  or  1172  per  cent  MusaliuAns;  thirty-seven  Native 
Christians,  three  Persia,  and  one  Bnrasian.  Of  1575,  the  total 
number  of  girls  on  the  rolls  in  IS82-83  ui  the  seventeen  Government 
girls  schools  1506  or  95-61  per  cent  were  Hindus,  sixty-six  or  4' 1 9 
Musalm^as,  two  PArsis,  and  ouo  a  Native  Christian. 

The  following  tables^  prepared  from  special  returns  furnished  by 
the  Educational  Department,  show  in  detail  the  number  of  schools 
and  pupils,  the  school  fees,  and  tho  cost  to  Government ; 

Dharwar  School  Bttum,  ISS5-5S^  186S-66,  and  tSSSSS. 
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A  comparison  of  iho  1882-83  provision  for  teaching  the  town  lad 
country  population  gives  the  following  reaalt : 

lu  Dhdrwir  in  1882-83  eighteen  Government  schools  had  3179 
namca  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  1481*5.     Of  these 
schools  one  was  a  training  collogOj  ono  n  high  school,  one  a  seond 
grade  anglo-voniocular  school,  one  an  induBtrial  school,  one  a  police 
school,  one  a  jail  school,  one  a  Marathi  school,  one  a  HindosUni 
Hchool,  two  girls  schools,  one  teaching  practising  school  attached  t» 
the  training  coJIege,  and  the  rest  were  Kinarese  boys  sehoota.   IV 
Dharwir  training  college  was  established  at  the  cost  of  GovemnisnL 
At  the  end  of  March  18S3,  107  names  wei'o  on  the  rolla.     The  bud* 
bor  of  scholars,  almost  all  of  whom  bonrd  at  the  college,  depends  tn 
the  demand  for  teachers  in  the  edncation  department,  no  more  thio 
the  required  number  being  admitted.     The  college  has  a  bniMiag 
of  its  own  which  was  made  in  1875.    The  average  yearly  cost  rf 
each  pnpil  in  the  training  college  was  £15  14>«.  (Us.  157),  in  ^ 
high  school  £G  +a.   {Rs.  C2),  and  in  the  school  of  induBtry  £20  1*U 
(Rs.  207).     In  the  other  schools  the  cost  was  9v{.  4|<i. '(Rs. +|}). 
Since  1872  nine  pupils  a  year  have  on  an  average  pasflo<l  the  Univer' 
eity  Kntrancc  Examination  from  the  Dharw^  high  school.^    In 
addition  to  the  Government  schools  in  1883-83  three  private  schodi 
Were  maintained  in  the  town  of  DhdrwSr  by  Missionaries  with  SM 
names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  182.     The  aven^ 
yeai^y  cost'  for  each  pupil  varied  from   £'Z  10«.  to  8*.  (Ra.25>4). 
Besides  those  there  was  one   Eurasian  girls  school  with  ten  nuts 
on  the  rolls.     In  Navalgaud  in  1882>83  one  second  grade  angt> 
vernacnlar  and  two  Kanarcso  schools  had  231  names  on  the  r^, 
au  nvenige  attendance  of  158,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  forosdi 
pupilof  9,*.()J.  (Rs,4i). 

In  Nargund  in  1882-83  four  schools  had  269  names  on  the  n% 
an  average  attendance  of  200,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  for  evk 
pnpil  of  9s.  l^d.  (lU.  '*•/];).  Of  the  four  schools  one  was  a  MatitU 
school,  two  were  Kfinarcso  schools,  and  one  was  a  girta  school.  In 
Shalvadi  in  1882*83  one  Kiinarose  school  had  153  names  on  the  nh, 
an  average  attendance  of  101,  and  an  average  yearly  coat  for  each 
pnpil  of  7s.  i^d.  (Rs.  3j^).  In  Annigeri  in  1SS2-83  one  second 
grade  anglo-vemacniar  school  had  171  names  on  the  rolls,  anavengo 
attendance  of  1 20,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  of  8m.  w. 
(Rs.  'i^).  In  IlobJi  in  1882-S3  one  Kjinarese  school  had  150  namesoQ 
the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  ninety-five,  and  an  average  yc«l^ 
cost  for  ciieh  pupil  of  6«.  Od.  (Rs.S^).  In  Ron  in  1882-83  <x6 
Ki'inaresc  schmjl  luul  2<}8  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attesdaDM 
of  154,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pnpil  of  8a.  8d.  (Rs.  -H) 
In  Niregal  in  1882-83  one  second  grade  anglo-vomacal&r  scfaffol 


>T1ic<i6tiulHare:In  1872  three,  in  1873  thirteen,  in  1874  fivo,  in  1$75  fiftMk" 
187*>  eight,  in  1ST7  five,  in  187S  aevra,  in  1S79  eight,  in  1880  two,  in  ISSl  ten,  is  1^ 
ftfcean,  and  in  1883  nineteen. 

>  The  coat  for  each  pupil  thown  in  theso  vtatemeotv  is  what  the  pupil  c«<ltl>»_ 
State  not  what  the  pupil  pays  iu  fees.    The  nt«s  of  fau  are  giren  in  th«  " 
Betom  page  616. 
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names  on  the  rolls, 


average  attendance  uf  101,  and  aa 
overage  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  of  5*.  Id.  (lis,  2|^).  In  Gadag 
in  1882-33  5ve  Bchools  had  511  names  on  IIlo  rolls,  an  arcrago 
attendanco  of  354,  and  an  fl\*oragG  yearly  coat  for  each  pupil  of  H*. 
4d.  (Ra.  4J).  Of  the  five  Gadag-  schools  on©  was  a  second  grado 
anglo-vomacular  school,  two  were  KAnarese  schools,  ouo  was  n 
K^aarese  girls  school,  and  one  a  night  schooL  In  Betgeri  in 
1882-83  two  Governmont  schools  liad  205  names  on  the  rolls,  an 
average  attendance  of  118,  and  an  average  yearly  coat  for  each 
pnpil  of  8*.  7d,  (Rs.  4X).  Of  the  Betgiri  schools  ono  was  a 
K^nare»c  boys  school  auil  the  other  a  Kanareso  girls  school.  Besides 
these  two  vernacular  schools,  one  for  boys  the  other  for  girls  wore 
supported  by  tho  Biiscl  Mission  with  103  namcK  on  the  rolls,  an 
average  attendance  of  78,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil 
of  about  £1  1U«,  (Ra.  15).  In  Mulgnnd  in  1882-83  were  two  schools, 
one  a  second  grade  anglo* vernacular  school  for  boys  tho  other  a 
K^narese  school  for  girls  with  S+o  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average 
attendance  of  203,  and  an  average  yearly  coat  for  each  pupil  of  7«. 
6d.  (Rs.  ^}.  In  Kustkot  in  1882-83  was  ono  KAnarese  school 
with  123  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  97'5,  and  an 
average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  of  6#.  7rf.  (Rs.  3^).  In  the  town 
of  Hubli  in  1882-83,  were  fonrtcon  schools  with  2296  names  on  the 
rolls,  an  average  attendanco  of  1347,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  for 
each  pupil  varying  from  J^3  bo  8ti.  (Rs.  30-4).  Of  tho  fourteen  Qubli 
schools  ouo  w;t3  a  first  grado  anglo- vernacular  school,  one  a 
Hindustani  school,  one  a  ManUhi  school,  two  Kanftreso  girls  schools, 
one  a  night  school,  and  eight  KAnarast;  boys  schools.  Besides  these 
schools  in  1882-83  three  Kflnarese  schools,  two  for  boys  and  ono 
for  girls,  were  supported  by  the  Basel  Mission  with  182  names  on 
the  rolls,  an  average  attendanco  of  151,  and  an  average  yearly  cost 
for  each  pupil  of  about  £2  Uh.  (Rs.  2.5).  In  Baukipur  in  1SK2-83 
wore  throe  schools  with  442  uamos  ou  tho  rolls,  an  average  atteudiince 
of  3  to,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  for  each  pupil  of  7s.  lid.  (Ks.  3^)» 
Of  theso  one  was  a  second  ^^^e  auglo-vernacular  school  and  of  the 
other  two  schools  one  was  a  Hindos^ni  school  and  the  other  a  girls 
school.  In  Hdveri  in  1882-83  were  three  schools,  one  Kanarese 
branch  school,  one  first  grade  anglo-vernacular  school,  and  one  girls 
school  with  332  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  299', 
and  an  average  yearly  coat  for  each  pupil  of  9«.  Sd.  (Rs.  4J).  In 
Ranebonnor  in  1882-83  five  schools  had  'llO  names  on  the  rolls,  an 
average  attendance  of  340,  and  an  average  yearly  cost  for  each 

?>upil  varying  from  17:*.  5J<i.  to  8«.  bd.  {Rs.  8Jf-4^1.  Of  tho  five 
{jluebonnur  st^hoola,  one  wasasetHjnd grade anglo-vornacular school, 
ono  a  Hiudustdni  school,  one  a  Kiinarose  girls  school,  and  two 
Kduarese  primary  schools. 

In  1882-83,  exclusive  of  tho  siiteen  towns,  DhArwir  was  provided 
with  288  schools,  or  an  average  of  one  school  for  every  4*5  villages. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  those  schools  by 
sub- divisions  : 
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lioforo  thti  establislimonl  of  Govemmont   villago  schooli, 
chiWren  aa  got  any  schooling  generally  went  to  piivBte  scliools  tej* 
by  BMhnmns  and  Ling&yat  pricatB,     The  pupils  were  Br&hmansor 
Lingdyats  as  other  castes  were  nob  admitted  into  these  schools. 

The  town  of  DhArwir  baa  three  local  vemacalar  papers,  iJu 
DhArwAr  Vritta  or  DhAnvir  Nowa  printed  iu  Manlthi  and  pabUabad 
on  Thursday ;  the  Chaudrodaya  or  Moon  Rise  printed  in  KAniRM 
and  published  on  Saturday;  and  tho  ChhAva  or  Elephant  dlf 
published  on  Sunday.  The  Dhdrwdr  News  is  said  to  be  a  &irly  sblj 
managed  paper  with  about  450  subscribers ;  tho  Siloon  Rise  has  cnly 
lately  appeared  and  has  about  150  subscribers  ;  the  Elephant  C^t, 
which  is  fiaid  not  to  be  well  conducted,  seldom  goes  beyoud  tbc 
limits  of  Dhdrwdr  town. 

In  tho  district  are  three  libraries  and  four  reading  rooms.  TI« 
three  libraries  are  one  each  at  UbarwAr,  Hubli,  and  RAuebonoar. 
Tho  Native  General  Library  at  Dhdrw^  is  the  largest  and  oWert. 
Tho  DlirirwAr  Native  General  Library  w»s  established  in  1854bj 
Mr.  Lakshman  Shripiid  N^gpurkar  a  paiidU  or  vernacular  Lcncbcr 
Forsorao  years  aftor  its  ostablishment  tho  library  prospered,  ittben 
declined,  but  since  1872  through  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  principal 
educational  officern,  the  pleaders,  and  a  few  others  it  affain  is  turif 
auccessful.  The  library  was  once  fairly  stocked  with  Moks  whick 
dnring  its  time  of  depression  were  stolen.  At  present  it  has  451 
books,  414  are  }i!n>;lidb,  thirty  Marathi,  and  seven  K£narese.  Tht 
books  are  not  classiiied  and  iu  spibo  of  their  experience  are  said  ont 
to  be  carefully  kept.  The  books  are  kept  in  a  small  and  inconvenient 
rented  house.  It  is  supported  solely  by  subscriptions  raised  from 
about  Gfty-fuur  subscribers  at  monthly  nites  varying  from  &d,  to  4*. 
(Rs.  i-2).  The  18ai2-83  receipts  amonnbed  to  nearly  £30  (Re.3(Kll. 
Two  English  daily  papers  are  taken  by  the  library.  Besides  the« 
the  wolUwishers  of  the  library  give  for  its  use  one  English,  UiiM 
anglo-veruacular,  and  ten  vernacular  papers  and  one  Maridii 
periodical.  It  also  occasionally  receives  from  the  educational  dratf^ 
mout  copies  of  books  fn-e  of  charge  TIio  Hnbli  library  dstostro^ 
1865.  it  is  partly  supportod  from  munici;>al  funds  and  partly  frotf* 
subscriptions.  It  is  prosperous.  It  oontaius  W^  Euglish,  twenty- 
eight  Kanarcse,  twenty-rour  Sanskrit,  eight  Gujariti,  five  Hindo- 
Btdni,  and  34H  Marathi  books.  The  library  owus  a  tine  building  b«il 
from  funds  subscribed  by  tho  people  of  the  town.  The  Habli 
municipality  pays  a  yearly  subscription  of  £14  18?.  (Rs,  140),  and 
there  are  sixteen  subscribers  at  monthly  ratt»s  varving  from  G<i  ta 
[2«.  (Rs.  i  - 1).     Tho  1882-83  income  was  lib  15a.  Gd.  (Ua.  157J). 
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The  library  subscribes  to  two  English  papers  ono  daily  and  cue        Chapter  XI. 
weekly,  three  Anglo -Mardthi,  four  Marathi,  and  two  Kflnareso  papers       Instr^tiou- 
in  addition  to  tlireo  Marathi  monthly  magazines.     The  library  at 
JB^nobonnnr  was  established  in  1873.    The  books  aro  kept  in  o, 
rented  and    inconvenient    building.      It   is  supported    from    the 
interest  of  a  sum  of  £150    (Rs.   1500)    which   was   collected   by 
public  subscription.    It  takes  in  two  nnpflo-vernacular,  six  vernacular, 
and  one  English  paper,  and  occasionally  receives  presents  of   books 
from    the  educutional  department.     Its   1882-83  income  was  £18 
(Rs.  180).     Besides  these  libraries  there  are  reading  rooms  at  Gadag,    ^RaiDWo  Boohs. 
B&Teri,  Nargundj  and  Navalgand.     The  details  are ; 
DhtH-wdr  SeadiHg  Jtotm*.  1S$8-8S. 
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Except  Brilhmana  who  road  MarAthi  prints  no  class  of  the 
K&nareso  population  has  shown  any  tast-o  for  newspaper  reading. 
For  the  depi-cssed  classes  Mhdrs  or  Uolay^  and  others^  whose  touch 
other  Hindus  oonsider  impure,  a  school  of  105  boys  has  been  opened 
in  Dh&rwar  and  another  of  6fty  boys  in  Ilubli.  In  village  schools 
boys  of  those  classes  aro  allowed  to  attend  if  there  is  room  to  keep 
them  by  themselves.  Besides  those  in  Dhiirwilr  and  Hubli  about 
150  low  caste  boys  aro  being  taught  in  village  schools. 
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KxcKpT  a  fatal  form  of  intormitt^snt  fever  which  camo  frcnn  Ki\ 
about  1862  and  for  years  wasted  tbo  wostem  sub-diviaiuns  Dl 
is  a  healthy  district.  Tho  oommoneBt  and  most  fatal  disease 
intermitteat  fever.  It  is  caaght  iu  forost  and  watered  tracts  aod 
often  fatal.  In  tho  lattor  half  (July  -  December)  of  1818  choba" 
prevailed  to  a  frightful  degree  causing  immense  mortality  m  lb 
army  and  among  the  people  generally.*  At  llubli  in  three  dm 
two  officers  and  upwanla  of  one  handred  men  were  carried  off  if 
cholera.*  The  next  serious  outbreak  of  cholera  which  haa  be«A 
traced  was  iu  1865-66  when  between  November  1865  and  October 
18G6,  10,024  fatal  cases  occurred.  In  1869  between  January  mi 
Ootoberj  of  2712  cases  reported  1459  proved  fatal.  During  Uia 
outbreak  in  the  town  of  DhArwAr,  305  of  557  aoiEures  were 
In  1876  and  1877  during  the  famine  large  nnmbcr.s  diod  of  a  cb^ 
which  was  brought  on  by  bad  water  and  want  of  food.  Si 
visits  the  district  perio^cally  and  n.sually  during  tho  hot 
causing  many  deaths.  Goioeaworm  is  more  or  less  common 
the  hot  months.  Probably  from  the  scarcity  and  the  badness 
water  it  took  an  epidemic  fonn  during  the  1S7G-77  famine. 

In  1882  besides  the  civil  hospital  at  DhilrwSr  there  were 
grant-in-aid  dispensaries  one  each  at  Hubli,  Godag,  and   Uarai 
The  number  of  patients  treated  was  44,307,  of  whom  43,692 
out-door  and  615  in-door  patients;  the  cost  was  £2565  (B«. 
The  following  details  are  taken  from  the  1882  reports : 

Tho  DhArwAr  civil  hospital  was  removed  to  the  now 
building  on  the  1st  of  Jnno  1882.     Tho  prevailing  diseaaea 
parasitic  diseases,  ague,  skiu  diseases,  chest  eye  and  ear 
rheumatism,  and  bowel-complaints.     In  1882  cholGt«ap[ 
sporadic  form  in  some  parts  of  the  sub-division.     5276  ont-pntieol 
and  356  in-patients  were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £1427  (He.  14,270). 


'  Bombay  Courier,  19Ui  December  1818. 

>llio  foUowin^  Btory  of  the  oridti  of  the  great  plasaa  of  oholon  in  181S  and  18 
ta  widelr  koown  uid  believed  id  SiitAra  and  in  thu  Bombay  EAoarcM  -*^^-- 
Adil  ShAh  of  Bij&pur  wu  a  magician.  He  had  power  over  apinbi  and  dlt-.L..  ~- 
Blj&])ur  he  built  a  bouao  with  stroag  walli  and  a  ronod  «tone  roof.  The  haatt  hu 
DO  winilowa  and  no  doora.  Ho  left  alittloholo  aod  hytuM  power  orer  tbemlwdnf* 
in  all  diaeasea  cholera,  Bmall-[Mx,  and  ft'vcr,  and  abot  tho  whole.  After  tiua  tlW 
people  were  free  from  diacaae,  When  the  Kngliah  took  Rijlpur  an  officer  asw  ttfc 
atrona  building  without  a  window  or  »  door.  He  tliougbt  it  was  to  aton  naMf- 
He  aaked  the  people  wbat  was  the  nae  of  tbia  strong  bonae  with  ucither  a  window 


lie  aHKOU  ine  peopie  wiiai>  wita  uie  ubc  ui  i<uu   buvu^   uuu«o   wimi   uuitucr   a   j 

nnr  a  door.  The  peopla  said  cholera  and  small-pox  and  fever  wera  abat  in  th 
and  DO  one  aheuld  op«n  it.  Tlie  English  otHcor  thought  tfa.-it  tliis  ahowixl  tbcrt  ma 
moni.'y  in  the  honae  and  that  the  king  hod  totd  the  LMiopiu  this  story  »o  that  no  mwa 
might  touch  hia  treaBuro.  Tho  officer  broke  down  ttio  wall  and  the  hooac  inud*  waa 
empty.  Cbolcm  and  small  pox  spread  over  the  land  and  eapKoolly  in  Dhinrit 
muiiy  soldiers  and  many  otlicera  died. 
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The  Hnbli  dispensary  was  establishod  in  1859.  The  commonest 
diseaaes  are  fevors,  skin-disoosos  and  nloors,  rheumatic  and  Bypbilitic 
affoctioQS,  opKthiilmia,  and  intpestiiial  worms.  In  1882  no  epidemic 
occurred.  12,400  out-patients  and  148  in-pationta  wore  trcatod  at  a 
cost  of  £442  (Ua.  4420). 

Tho  Gagad  dispensary  was  opened  In  1864.  The  principal  diseases 
are  malarious  fevers,  rhoumatic  aud  syphilitic  affections,  ophthalmia 
and  inflammation  of  tho  ear,  chost  affections,  bowel-complaints, 
and  skin-discascs.  In  1832  13,052  out-patients  and  £2  in-patients 
were  treated  at  a  cost  of  £341  (Rs.  3410). 

The  Hdveri  dispensary  was  opened  in  1878  in  a  hired  house ;  but 
H  now  dispensary  is  belnjf  built.  The  commonest  diseases  aro 
skin -diseases,  malarious  fevers,  intestinal  worms,  and  ulcers.  In  18S2 
cholera  preTailed  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  month  of  May. 
During  tho  year  12,374  oat-patients  and  59  in-patients  were  treated 
at  a  cost  of  £355  (Rs.  3550). 

In  1883  twenty-four  pei-sons  seven  of  whom  were  new  admissions, 
were  confined  in  the  Dhiirw&r  Lunatic  Asylum.  Of  these  four 
improved  and  were  made  over  to  their  relatives,  and  two  died.  The 
remaining  eighteen,  eleven  men  and  seven  women,  were  under  caro 
on  tho  3 1  st  of  December.  Of  these  seven  suffered  from  acute  mania, 
three  from  chronic  mania,  two  from  acute  dementia,  and  twelve  from 
chronic  dementia.  The  general  health  of  the  inmates  was  fair. 
Of  sixteen  cases  of  Illness  admitted  for  treatment  tea  were  dis- 
charged, two  died,  and  four  remained  in  the  hospital. 

According  to  the  1881  census  168G  persons  (males  981,  femaloa 
705)  or  019  per  cent  of  the  population  were  infirm.  Of  the  total 
xinmber  1541  (males  894,  females  047)  were  Hindus;  139  (males 83, 
females  56)  Mnsalmdns;  and  6  (males  4,  females  2)  Christiana.  Of 
168(5  the  total  number  of  infirm  persons  130  (males  85,  females  46) 
or  771  per  cent  wore  of  unsound  mind,  810  (males  474,  females  336) 
or  4804  per  cont  wero  blind,  584  (males  300,  females  284)  or  34-C3 
per  cent  were  deaf  aud  dumb,  and  102  (males  122,  females  40)  or 
9*C0  per  cent  were  lepers.     The  details  are : 

Mdnair  Injirm  People.  1881. 
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lu  1883-84  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Sanitary  Com- 
tnissionor  Southern  Deccan  Registration  District  the  work  of 
vaccination  was  carriod  on  by  eighteen  vaccinators  with  yearly 
salaries  varying  from  £10  XGs.  (Rs.  168)  to  £28  1C«.  (Rs.  288).  Of 
the  operators  fourteen  were  distributed  over  tho  rural  parts  of  the 
district,  and,  of  thoremainingfour,ono  was  posted  at  each  of  the  towns 
of  Dharwdr,  Gadag,  Uubli,  and  Rinebeanur.  Besides  the  vaccinators 
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tho  medical  officer  of  the  H&ven*  dispeoBary  carried  on  ncoM 
operations.  The  total  number  of  operations  was  28,430  besides  738 
re- vaccinations  compared  with  13,744  primary  vaociiutMnu  ia 
1869-70. 

The  following  stateraont  shows  the  sex,  religion,  and  ago  of  tlie 
persons  primarily  vaccinated : 

DMnody  VaecinatiiM  DelaiU,  1369-70  and  1SSS-S4. 
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In  1883-84  the  total  cost  of  theso  operations,  cKctnsiTC  of  those 
performed  in  one  dispensary  was  £331  1  As.  (Rs.  831 7)  or  aboat  7\d. 
(4}  at.)  for  each  saccessfnl  case.  The  charges  inclndcd  saperviaioa 
and  inspection  £279  12«.  (Ra.  3796),  establishment  £506  I8a 
(Rs.  5069),  and  contingencies  £Ab  8«.  (Rs.  727).  Of  these  th« 
supervising  and  inspecting  cfaargea  were  met  ht}m  Govemntotf 
provincial  fands,  while  £500  S«.  (Ra  5004)  were  borne  by  the 

funds  of  the  difEerent  sub-divisions  and  £51  18*.  (Rs,  517)  were   

by  tho  municipalities  of  DhArw&r,  Gndag-Betgeri,  and  Hnbli'Sor 
the  services  of  threo  vaccinators. 

The  most  fatal  and  widespread  form  of  cattle  disease  ia  that  loaOj 
known  as  hirebcni.  In  thia  disease,  which  is  prevalent  at  all  sessou 
bat  is  most  fatal  during  the  hot  weather,  the  animal  refuses  food  bol 
drinks  freely.  A  Huid  discharges  from  tho  eyes  and  nostrils,  tho 
stools  arc  frequent  and  bloody,  and  the  urine  scanty  and  h^lilf 
coloured.  The  disease  lasts  throe  or  four  days  and  is  genetklly 
fatal.  The  disease  prevails  in  the  black  soil  plain  as  woU  as  in  thfl 
hilly  west ;  it  seems  to  bo  worse  where  tho  soil  is  red  and  hard. 

Tho  total  number  of  deaths  shown  in  the  Sanitary  Commisnonfir'a 
yearly  reports,  for  tho  eighteen  years  ending  1883,  ia  475,035  orsa 
average  mortality  of  20,391,  or,  according  to  the  1881  census,  of 
thirty  in  every  thousand  of  the  population.  Of  the  average  nnmbtf' 
of  deaths  13,401  or  5077  per  cent  were  returned  as  duo  to  fuvers,  1891 
or  716  per  cent  to  cholera,  743  or  281  per  cent  to  small-pox,  4S59or 
16*13  per  cent  to  bowel  complaints,  and  5747  or  21'77  per  oeotlo 
miscellaneous  diseases.  Deaths  from  violence  or  injuries  averagvl 
846  or  2'81  per  cent  of  tho  average  mortality.  An  examinatioa  tif 
the  returns  shows  that  fever,  which,  during  the  eighteen  yoars  en^ 
ing  1883  caused  an  average  yearly  mortality  of  13,401  or  50'77  pff 
cent,  was  below  tho  average  in  twelve  years  and  abovo  the  aver«8B 
in  tho  six  years  euduig  IB80.  Three  years  1860  1867  and  1870  hil 
loss  than  7000  doaths,  the  lowest  total  Iwing  6183  in  1866;  fc«o 
years  1868  and  1869  hwl  between  7000  uud  8000  j  two  yeara  UH 
and  1S73  between  9000  and  10,000  ;  two  years  1872  and  1SS3  botwMfl 
10,000  and  11,000;  and  throe  years  1874  1881  and  1882  bctwev 
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11,000  ftnd  13,000.  Of  the  six  years  above  the  average,  1876  had 
13,ol5,  1880  had  13,917,  1879  had  17,8U2,  1875  had  I7,H18,  1873 
Iiad  29,0S2,  aud  1877  the  famine  year  39,015.  Of  the  dentha  fi-om 
cholera,  wliinh  amounted  to  34,04*5  and  averaged  1891,  11,102  or 
82*87  per  cent  happened  iu  18G6,  8779  or  25'78  per  cent  in  I877,nud 
7092  or  20"S3  percent  in  187*i.  The  only  other  yeai*s  which  were 
over  the  averagre  were  1869  with  2091  deaths  and  1875  with  2238. 
Except  in  1878  when  the  numl>er  was  1790,  and  in  1882  when  it 
was  130,  in  none  of  the  other  years  were  there  more  than  thirty 
deaths,  aud  four  years,  1871  1874  1879  and  1880,  were  free  from 
cholera.  Of  the  deaths  from  arnall-pox,  which  amounted  to  13,377 
and  averaged  743,  2653  or  19'83  per  cent  happened  id  1872,  2612  or 
19-75  [ier  cent  io  1877,  1645  or  12-29  per  cont  in  1868,  and  1250  or 
941  per  cont  in  1873.  Besidefi  these  years  thi-ee  years  had  a  moro 
than  average  mortality  from  small-pox,  1869  with  894,  1871  with 
8-^,  and  1867  with  816.  Four  years  1870, 1874,  1876  and  1883  had 
between  500  and  tOO  deaths,  1866  had  393,  1875  had  238,  1878  had 
109, 1SS2  had  thirteen,  1880  had  two,  and  the  remaining-  two  years 
1879  aud  1881  wore  free  from  small-pox.  Of  the  deaths  from  bowc!- 
omplaints  which  amounted  to  76,666  or  4259  a  year,  cloven  years 
rero  below  the  average,  and  seven,  the  seven  years  ondiug  1877, 
'were  above  the  average.  The  smallest  number  of  deaths  from 
bowel-complaints  iu  any  one  of  the  eighteen  years  was  2084  in  IS67 
and  the  largest  was  12,230  in  1877.  Injurif's,  with  a  total  of  6251 
and  an  average  of  346,  varied  from  257  in  1 869  to  658  in  1 877.  Other 
causes  with  a  total  mortality  of  103,453  and  an  average  mortality 
of  5747  varied  from  3394  in  1 S67  to  19,633  in  1877. 

Birth  returns  are  available  only  for  the  thirteen  years  ending 
1883.  During  these  thirteen  years  the  number  of  births  averaged 
27,197.  The  yearly  totals  vary  from  a  lowest  of  9960  in  1878  to 
38,927  in  1883.     The  details  are: 

Dlidrwdr  BirtJu  and  Dtatbn^  iSGe-i88S. 
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BaZlka.'pUr  is  in  the  west  contra  of  the  diatrict.  It  is  bouDiItJ 
on  the  north  by  Hiibli  and  tho  Kundjfot  aud  Lakshnn^shvar  divisioofl 
of  Jomkhandi  aud  Miraj,  on  tlie  east  by  the  T^ikfthioeshvar  divi- 
sion of  Miraj  and  Kamjgi,  on  tho  south  by  Hi'ingal,  and  ou  the 
west  by  North  Kduara  aud  tCalghatgi.  It  contnina  155  Goven- 
ment  and  sixteen  alienated  Tillages  with  nn  area  of  34^  squan* 
miles,  a  population  of  IG^hbi  or  22<t  to  tho  square  uulOj  aud  a  vu&Hy 
land  revenae  of  110,875  (Kh.  1,08,750).- 

Of  the  343  square  miles,  all  of  which  have  been  BDrveycil  in  detaSi 
twenty-four  aqnare  miles  are  occnpiod  by  tho  lands  of  alienated 
villages.  The  rest,  according  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  ooulsiim 
167,338  acres  or  83o7  per  cent  of  arable  land,  G159  acroa  or  'iHl 
per  cent  of  unarable  land,  1938  acres  or  O'OfJ  |>er  cent  of  jjnwft, 
17,715  acres  or  884  pi«r  cent  of  forests,  and  7084  acres  or  3'^*^ 
per  cent  of  village  sites,  roa<la,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the 
167,338  acres  of  arable  land,  G(),0I}4  acres  have  to  be  takoD  on 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Ooremmont  Tillages. 

West  Bank^pur  is  broken  by  small  hills  and  much  of  it  is  nnier 
forestj  the  centre  ia  flat,  and  moat  of  the  east  and  north  are  fall 
of  bare  low  ridges.  Some  plots  in  the  valleys  are  uuder  tillap^ 
but  nioHt  of  the  ground  is  rugged,  nnSt  for  cultivation,  aud  cnr- 
grown  with  grass.  In  the  west  small  villages  of  poor  husbnadnufi 
Htand  cloye  together  on  Hhauy  knolls;  in  tlie  east  large  eeitlementi 
of  rich  husband  men  are  scattered  fai-  apart  in  a  bare  opou  plain. 

In  the  west  tho  soil  is  chiefly  red,  in  the  south  aud  north  chiefly 
black,  aud  in  the  east  a  mixed  black  and  red.  Daukjlpur  has  muy 
low  ranges  aud  detached  hills.  Frarn  the  uorth  of  the  snb-dirisioD 
the  country  falls  sharply  into  Knlghatgi  on  the  uorth-west  awl 
Kauara  ou  the  wost.  It  is  covered  with  low  rangi'H  and  det&clud 
hills  general  richly  woodod  with  many  small  villages  and  rice-6elil* 
Doer  and  wild  pig  are  found  in  different  ]Mirts  of  tho  forest. 

Except  ShiggaoD  and  at  a  few  other  places,  which  are  sarrono^ 
by  rice  fieUis  and  where  during  the  cold  mouths,  the  cbmaiei* 
feverish,  Bankiipur  is  healthy.  All  over  the  sub-divitition  the  iVB- 
fall  ia  fairly  constant  and  sufficient.  At  Shiggaou  the  sub-diriBu" 
head-quarters,  during  tho  ten  years  cudiug  1H81^  the  rainfall  nrrid 
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\m  1.^-23  inches  in  1876  to  38*75  inchos  in  1877  and  averaged 
I'liO  iuciiLis. 

In  tho  south-east  corner  the  chief  water  supply  is  a  stream  which 
ffs  BQutb-eust  into  the  jVarda.  Tho  V'arda,  which,  for  about 
ht  miles,  forinii  the  south  boundary  of  Bankilpur,  passeH  over  a 
ny  sandy  bed  about  3U0  feet  broad  betweea  steep  earthy  banks. 
_  e  rest  of  the  sub-division  drawH  its  water  from  reservoirs  and 
ponds.  The  water  of  the  largest  ponds,  as  at  Nagnnr,  Hire 
Beudigeri,  and  Tolvigi  is  good. 

Aceordinjif  to  tho  18S2-83  returns  farm  stock  included  eleven 
riding  and  1020  loud  rarts,  8222  two-bullock  and  712  four-buUork 
ploughs,  '23,272  bullocks  and  lo,218  cows,  4747  he-bojfuloes  and 
o597  she- buffaloes,  564  horses,  12,1)96  sheep  and  goats,  and  354 

a  1S«1-S2  of  05,700  acres  the  whole  urea  held  for  tillage,  16,540 
or  17*26  per  cent  wore  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  79,259 
IS  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  46,100  norca  or  58'27  per 
t  of  which  24,300  were  under  Indian  millet  jola  (K.)  or  jvdri  (M.) 
Sorghum  vnigaro,  8013  under  rice  6Aal/a  (K.)  or  bfuit  (M.)  Oryza 
Bntiva,  40.>7  under  iiavmii  (K.)  or  kdnrf  (M.)  I'anicum  italicum,  3493 
under  rntji  (K.)  or  luichni  (M.)  Kleusiue  corotana,  3273  under  save 
(K.)  or  r.ir?'  (M.)  Panicnm  railiare,  1894  under  wht-at  goSki  (K.)  or 
Qh*itA  (M.)  Triticnm  lestivum,  127  under  spiked  millet  «^)'e  (K.)  or 
oti/Vi  (M.)  Ponicillnria  spicata,  and  133  under  other  grains  of  which 
details  are  !iot  given.  Pultics  occupied  0558  acres  or  3'27  per  cent 
of  which  2422  were  iindor  U»gari  or  lucari  (Iv.)  or  iar  (M.)  Gajanas 
imlirus,  1727  under  hurti  (K.)  or  kulthi  (M.)  Dolichos  biHorus,  1603 
under  hesaru.  (K.)  or  vuuj  (M.)  rhasuolus  nvdiatns,  459  under  gram 
\  kadti  (K.)  or  harbKani  (M.)  Cicor  arietinum,  10  under  uddu{K.)  or 
I  wlid  (M.)  IMiaseolus  mungo,  and  337  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds 
I  occupied  2010  aoros  or  367  per  cent  of  which  428  were  under 
aeaamo  i/oUu  (K.)  or  til  (M.)  Sesamum  iudicum,  53  under  linseed 
Qfju^hi  (K.)  or  javas  (M.)  Linum  usitatissimura,  and  2429  under 
other  oil  seeds.  Fibres  occupied  22,48 1  acres  or  2s-36  per  cent,  of 
which  22,464  wore  under  cotton,  halti  or  arale  (K.)  or  kdptis  (M.) 
Gossypium  horbacoura,  and  20  under  Bombay  hemp  sanha  (K.)  or 
idij  (M.)  Crotalaria  juncua.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  1 1 17  acres 
or  1'40  per  cent  of  which  533  wore  under  chillies  tnentisinakai 
(K.)  or  mi rcJii  (M.)  Gtpsicuin  frutest-ens,  251  under  sugarcane  W)6i* 
(K.)  or  «*  (M.)  Saccharum  otiicinarum,  4  under  tobacco  h/ifjeiojipu 
(K.)  or  titniiiaku,  (M.)  Nicotiana  tabacum,  and  the  remaining  329 

Rndor  various  vegotablos  and  fruits. 
^The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  76,554  people  65,313 
r85'31  per  cout  were  Hindus,  11,234  or  14'G7  per  cent  Musalmana, 
I  and  7  Christians.     The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  1876  Brah- 
mans;  27,002  Ling^yats;  1076   Jains,   757  Ijavanfts,  476  Teluga- 
fianjigurs,    1 63   Ijiub  or  .South  Gujanitis,   25  IComtis  or  Vdishyis, 
,  and   25  Nurvekars  and  Bdbdekara,  traders;  5374  Mar^thda,  560 
'  Raddcrs,  330  liajputs,  and  31  Dasars,  husbandmen  ;  l(i42  F:&ucluiU, 
,  metal-workers ;  803  Gavandis,  miwons ;  371  KumbhArs,  potters ;  350 
Sbimpis,  tiiilors  ;  193  Medars,  bamboo-workers  ;    159  Sonars,  gold- 
smiths ;   126   Kammars,   blacksmiths ;    111   Badiges,   carpenters ; 
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Ill  Hgenis,  palm-tappera ;  141  Ldd-Snryavftnsliis,  bntohera;  2i 
Killikiatars  or  Chhatris,  labourers;  2655  Gnnig^rs,  oilmou;  7rJi 
Kofitifl,  weavers ;  tiOyS  Kurnbars,  shepherds;  3^3  Oralis,  cowLerdl;! 
4210  Bedara,  hunters;  1124  Ambigs,  fishfrmon;  848  N 
Imrhenf;  521  Pnrits,  washermen;  and  27S  Cholvddis,  i 
bpadles;  lllSVaddars,  dippere ;  470  Koravars,  baaket-mnkei 
Doinbars,  rope-dancers;  IU7  tJollai-s,  26  Jon^ia,  2o  Helav; 
Goudhalgars^  10  Bairagis,  20  Kehetridasds,  and  4  Hhats,  be^nusj 
242'.)  Mifiig&ps,  leat her- workers ;  798  HulayAa  or  MhArs,  labooren; 
468  Kuleg-ars,  bcfrgars  ;  lf*9  Samapirs  or  Chnrabhars,  shoemakers; 
3C  Dhors,  tanners  ;  and  10  Bhangis,  scavengers. 

Dha'rwa'r,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  district  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Belgaiinij  on  the  east  by  Navalgund,  ou  the  souiIi-<art 
by  Hublij  on  the  soutli  by  Kalghat^i,  on  the  sonth-west  by  Haliril 
in  North  KAnara,  and  on  the  north-west  by  Belgaum.  It  conbuM 
179  Government  and  thirty-four  alienated  villngt^s,  with  aoamoi 
425  square  miles,  a  population  of  111,137  or  2(»1  to  the  tqoita 
mile,  and  a  yearly  land  revenue  of  £27,705  (Rs.  2,77,050). 

Of  the  425  square  miles,  39S  have  been  surveyed  in  detafl. 
Accordinp;  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  seventy -eij?ht  sqn&re  milw 
are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  1'he  rest  coataiot 
170,078  acre©  or  yO-70  per  cent  of  arable  land,  6097  acres  or  SOO 
per  cent  of  uiiarable  laud,  839  acres  or  037  per  cent  of  gmSB, 
28,965  acres  or  1300  per  cent  of  forests,  and  (5477  acre«orS^ 
per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivera,  and  streams.  From  tttf 
179^708  aci-es  of  the  arable  land  97,995  acres  have  to  be  tokeo  an 
uccount  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

From  rugged  and  hilly  laud  in  the  west  and  south  the  oouatry 
gradually  passes  north  and  cast  into  a  black  soil  plain  broken  by  an 
occasional  peak  or  grtiuj)  of  bare  hillocks.  In  the  cast  and  norik, 
except  a  few  hdhhnl  and  mango  trees  along  the  borders  of  tieldstiwi 
plain  is  bare.  In  the  south  and  west  the  waste  is  coTWcd  wilh 
forest  and  the  hills  with  brushwood  and  grass. 

lu  DhdrwAr  sub-division  are  seven  hills,  Dnrgadgndda,  Hnlb- 
inardi,  Teddakanvi,  Sidniyanraardi,  TAkarinpur,  Tolanm&rdi  ttho 
oilled  Vankimardi,  and  Topiuhatti.  Of  these  Durgadgiidda  is  io 
Dnrgatkeri  about  eighteen  miles  west  of  DbArwir,  Hulliroanh  a 
Holikot  about  thirteen  miles  south-west  of  DhArwAr,  Peddabuifi 
in  Kalkcri  about  twelve  miles  south-west  of  DhArwar,  SidraysD- 
mardi  in  Nirligi   about  thirteen  miles  west  of  DhArwAr,  Tokriiipw 

Kedanbatti  about  six  miles  west  of    DhArnrAr,    Tolanraanh  fff 


in 


Vankimardi  in  Vudviinagalvi  about  sixteen    miles   south-   ■  ' 
PhjlrwAr,  and  Topinhatti   in  Kivdibail  sixteen  niilefi  soutL- 
DIiArwar.     Tolanmanli   the  highest  of  these  hills  rises  uearlj^ 
feet  above  the  plain  and  the  rest  from  150  to  200  feet. 

Except  some  black  soil  valleys  almost  the  whole  west  of  W 
snb-division  is  red,  while  the  whole  east  is  black  except  iK-caMfiw 
red  ridges.  The  black  eastern  soil  is  best  suited  t-o  lale  crops,  tf" 
tho  rod  ivesteru  soil  to  rice. 

On  the  whole  the  climate  is  good.  Tho  oold  maoths  fw* 
November  to  February  and  tho  early  rains  are  cool  even  cliillj» 
JShowcrs  of  ton  fall  iu  April  and  usually  by  the  middle  of  31ayl^ 
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3fc  weatber  is  over.     In  the  west  the  raiufa.ll  is  heavier  than  in  the 
st.     Except  that  in  the  cold  months  the  west  is  rather  feverish, 
tiesiib-ilivision  tshealthy.    At  Dhiirwar,  dnrinjj  the  ten  yoars  nnding 
|881  the  rainfall  varied  from  22*06  inches  in  lM7ti  to  5219  inchetj  in 
374  and  averaged  32"3H  inches. 

Water  is  Bnanty.  The  only  stream  that  holda  water  throu^hont 
_  he  year  is  the  Taprihalla.  Most  villages  have  ponds,  which  fill 
twice  in  the  year,  daring  the  April  thnnderstorms  and  during' the 
north-eaiit  rains  in  October.  Only  a  few  have  sweet  wholesome 
water;  the  water  of  the  rest  is  brackish  and  unwholesome.  Besides 
jwnda  some  of  the  larji^r  villages  have  draw  wells,  but  in  most 
wells  as  in  the  ponds  the  water  is  brackish.  In  sevonteon  largo 
villages  the  eighteen  reservoirs  water  about  3902  acres. 

According  to  tho  1882-S3  returns  tho  farm  stock  inclade  177 
ridingaud  11)14  load  carts,  8547  two-bullock  and  1126  four-ballock 
ploughs,  23,982  bullocks,  15,-182  cows,  552<)  he-buffaloes,  1 1,126  she- 
jmilaloes,  IIOJ-  horses,  1G,237  sheep  and  goats,  and  509  asses. 

In  1881-82  of  12-l-,045  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage.  22,040 
acres  or  17'76  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  102,005 
acres  nndcr  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  72,597  acres  or  71  "17  per 
cpnt  of  which  31,189  were  under  Indian  millet  jo^/t  (K.)  or  Jvdri 
(M.)  Sorghum  vulgare,  16,527  under  wheat  fjodhi  (K.)  or  ghaii  (M.) 
Triticum  aastivum,  12.472  under  rice  hhalta  (K.)  or  Uuit  (M.)  Oryza 
gativa,  0562  under  navani  (K.)  or  kting  (M.)  Panicum  italicum, 
8542  under  rdyj  (K.)  or  ndchni  (M.)  Eleusine  corocana,  1196  under 
sdtre  (K.)  or  vari  (M.)  Panicum  miliare,  S97  under  spikod  millet  **yje 
(K.)  or  bnjri  (M.)  Pcnicillaria  spicata,  and  712  under  other  grains  of 
which  deUila  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  10,079  acres  or 
9*88  per  cent  of  which  39h2  were  under  fogari  or  ttivnri  (K.)  or  tur 
(M.)  Cajauus  indicus,  2953  under  gram  hidlt  (K.)  or  harhhnra 
(M.)  Cicor  ariotiuum,  2172  under  hnrli  (K.)  or  kulthi  (M.)  Dolichos 
liitlorus,  673  under  hesani  (K.)  or  vnty  (M.)  Phaseolus  radiatus,  37 
under  uddit  (K.)  or  udid  (M.)  Phaseolns  mnngo,  and  262  under  other 
pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  4266  acres  or  418  per  cent,  of  which  88 
were  nudor  sesame  i/'-'Wm  (K.)  or  tit  (M.)  Sesaraum  indicnm,  and 
4ir.S  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  l;i,326  acres  or  130ti 
per  cent  of  which  13,069  were  under  cotton  hattl  or  arale  (K.)  or 
kapus  (M.)  Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  257  under  Bombay  hemp 
savhu.  (K..)  or  tdg  (M.)  Crotalarin  juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops 
occupied  1737  acres  or  1"70  per  cent  of  which  S41  were  under 
chillies  vunaHinakai  (K.l  or  mircki  (M.)  Capsicum  frutescens,  300 
under  tobacco  hii/jesovpu  (K.)  or  tainldlcu  (M.)  Nicotiana  tabacum, 
130  under  sugarcane  kabbtt  (K.)  or  us  (M.)  Sacchanjm  ofEciuarum, 
and  the  remaining  406  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  111,137  people  95,155 
<iT  85*61  per  cent  were  Hindus,  15,011  or  13'50  per  cent  MusahnAns, 
ft24  orO'83  percent  Christians,  24  Pirsis,  18  Jews,  and  5  Buddhists. 
The  details  of  tho  Hindu  castes  are :  4525  BrAhmans ;  37,624 
Ling&yatH ;  260.S  Jains,  363  Ldds  or  South  Grujaratis,  Oo  Nai-vekars 
Aod  B^ndekars,  34  Chauarisj  21  Lavan&Sj  17  Tolugu-Oshnamaros^ 
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and  0  Marwaris,  tradnrs  ;  12,6G8  Manlthas,  753  Rnjpnts,  71  Raddew, 
4-i  Das^rs,  aud  10  KamatWj  hutilmndnien ;  2062  PaiichfiU,  m^U 
workers;  850  Gavandis, masooB;  702  ShiinpiH,  tailors;. +78  H< 
baraboo-workora ;  *H7  Lail  Suiyavanshis,  batchers;  432  KiiroliV 
potters;  391  Badiges,  carpenters;  415  SonarSi  goldninith!*;  ^i^ 
KammArs,  blucksinitbs ;  l^G  Ilgcrua,  palm-tappers;  40  N 
iudigy-dyers  ;  41  KilHkiatars,  labourers  ;  27  Jingars,  ftaddle-ni 
2922  Kostis,  weavers;  1600  Khatris,  silk  dyers;  1285  Gi 
oilmen ;  493  Devdnga  or  Hatgars,  weavers ;  7645  Ka 
ehepherds ;  144  GavHs  cowherds;  5714  Bedars,  huutors; 
Nii^lil^ars,  barbers ;  681  Parita,  wasbermeo  ;  381  Bhoie,  liLlor-ltciarar 
274  Chelvadis,  Liogayat  be4idles  ;  2G1)  Ambigs,  fiabermeu  ;  41  Kili* 
vants,  dancing-g;irls ;  939  Vaddars,  diggers;  5(>5  Komvars,  ba^ftt- 
luakera;  50  ShikalgArs,  armourere;  2U  IJombars,  rope-danoerp: 
lOGO  K£ib&ligflrs,  102  GolUrs,  77  Gondhalgilrs,  63  Jogis,  35  naingU, 
10  Gosfivis,  6  Hcbivam,  5  Kabetrid^As,  and  4  Devoksas,  beg^:us; 
2.5tiO  Mddig&rs,  leather-workers;  1358  HolayAa  or  MhArs,  laboonrs; 
572  Samaj^rs  or  Cli^mbhara  aud  1 15  Moehiffjlra,  shoe-nmkers;  81 
Dhors,  tanners;  37  KotegArs, beggars;  anti  33  libaiigis,  aeaveogem 

Gadag,  in  the  east  of  the  district^  is  boauded  on  the  north  l^ 
Ron,  OH  the  east  by  the  NizAm's  territ*iry,  on  the  fioutb  by  tlin 
Shirhatti  divihion  of  SAu<rli  aud  the  Ruudgul  division  of  Jaiukbandi, 
and  on  tho  west  by  Navalgnnd.  It  contains  114  Govemmont  onii 
foiirtoon  alieuiited  villages,  with  au  area  of  690  square  miles,  a  popu* 
lation  of  100,333  or  143  to  the  square  mile,  aud  a  yearly  laud 
revenue  of  £25,740  (tts.  2,57,400). 

0£  the  COO  square  miles,  697  have  been  surveyed  in  doiuX 
According  to  tho  revenue  survey  returns,  fifty-three  square  miles  in) 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  c»)Dt»itti 
3D3,i6<>  acres  or  8538  per  cent  of  arable  land,  6648  acres  or  0 16  per 
cent  of  nnarable  land  552  acres  or  0'13  per  cent  of  grass,  40,r2'>I 
acres  or  9*84  per  cent  of  forests,  and  12,529  acres  or  3*02  per  cent 
of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  35^.1  M 
acres  of  arable  land  88,221  acres  have  to  be  taken  od  aocoaot  d 
alienated  lands  in  Guverumeut  villages. 

Compared  with  Kavalgund  to  tho  north-west  and  Ron  *o 
the  nortb  Gadag  is  hilly  and  fairly  wooded.  Tho  north  and  eail 
ai'e  level.  But  the  Kappatgudd  hills  roughen  about  thirty-tUn« 
miles  of  the  south-west.  In  the  west  at  Mulgand  are  somelu* 
curiously  shaped  hills  with  a  coufusion  of  large  granite  boutilcrsj 
and  in  the  south  close  to  Muudargi  is  a  bare  mass  of  grayish  sHooa 
partly  granite.  In  tho  south  the  villages  are  small  and  cloao 
together  ;  in  other  parts  they  are  three  to  four  miles  from  each  otber. 
Most  of  the  village  sites  are  bare  and  the  people  are  poor. 

In  the  south  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Kappatgudd  hills  the  5o3i» 
red,  further  from  the  bills  black  soil  appears  often  mixed  vritb  n^ 
and  whitish  grey.     In  tho  west  north  and  east  the  soil  is  rich  bUii 

The  chief  hills  are  the  Kappatgudd  range  on  tho  souUi-n* 
They  are  of  strongly  iron  charged  clay  slate,  which  in  the  *^ 
shows  traces  of  gold.  They  rise  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  CrfliHi 
aud  covering  a  tract  fuur  to  five  miles  brood,  btrctch  abont  thifi|* 
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south-east  till  they  end  sliaq)]y  on  the  Tangblimlra.  Except 
r  I>iiiiibal>  about  Kftceu  miloH  south-east  of  Gadag,  ivhero  ia 
short  Hat-topped  ridg-e  about  1000  feet  hi'^h,  the  rnngo  is  formed 
three  or  four  parallel  lines  of  bare  conical  bills  300  to  400  fpot 
»ve  the  plain  separated  by  valleys  about  500  yards  wide.  The 
les  are  generally  steep  and  in  parts  bare  even  o{  brushwood. 
le  tops  are  either  pointed  or  ridged.    Two  passes  cross  them 

L&ora  Doni  and  Ealkeri  on  the  east  to  Sortur  and  Bugevddi  on  the 

^bet.     Almost  do  tratfic  passes  along  either  route. 

^VExcept  the  Mnndargi  petty  division  in  the  south-east  which 
^Krin^  the  cold  months  is  notoriously  feverish,  and  in  the  cast  and 
flftnth  during  the  hot  mouths  the  climate  of  Gadag  is  on  the  whole 
temperate  and  healtliy.  At  Gadag  during  the  ten  years  ending  1881 
the  rainfall  vajied  from  11*22  inches  in  1876  to  38'7C  inches  in 
^878  and  averaged  24*86  inches. 

HKExcept  in  years  of  drought,  Qadag  is  fairly  ofT  for  \VBter.  It 
pHraws  its  supply  from  rivers,  streams,  punds^  and  wells.  The  chief 
I  rivers  are  the  Tuugbhadra  and  its  feeder  the  Hirehalla.  The 
T«ngbhadi-a  Howing  east  forms  the  south  boundary  of  the  sub- 
division with  a  breadth  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  Bows  all  the  year 
round,  and  is  fordable  only  during  the  hot  months.  A  feiTy  plios 
from  Hcsnr  to  Sovinlialli  in  Beldri.  Tho  bed  is  gravelly  in  some 
places  and  of  black  earth  in  othei-a ;  and  the  banks  are  generally 
sloping.  The  Hirehalla  flows  sonth  into  the  Tungbhadra  with  a 
course  of  about  thirty  miles,  and,  a  little  above  its  meeting  with  tho 
Tungbhadra,  is  about  500  feet  broad.  It  flows  all  the  year 
round  in  a  gravelly  bed  between  sloping  banks  of  earth  and  gravel. 
Streams  in  diftereut  parts  of  the  sub-divisiou  generally  hold  u small 
storo  of  water  even  in  the  hot  season.  Besides  many  small  village 
londs  there  are  two  largo  reservoirs  at  Doni  and  at  Dambal.  The 
r  of  the  black  soil  wells  is  brackish  and  unfit  for  drinking. 

Recording  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  iucluded  ninety -one 

ing  and  4470  load  carts,  7206  two-bullock  and  1449  four-bullock 

loughs,  2a,.'i33  bullocks  and   12,289  cows,  2835  he-buffaloes  and 

0  she-buffaloes,  519  horses,  48,610  sheep  and  goata,  and  797 

8. 

^u  1881-82  of  247,451  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage,  23,101 

or  9*33  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.     Of  the  224,350 

Kres  under  tillage.grain  crops  uccupicd  1 10,538 acres  or49'27per  cent 

©f  which  63,551  were  under  Indian  millet  join    (K.)   or  jvuri  (M.) 

Sorghum   vulgare,    31,949    under  wheat  godfii  (K.)  or  glian  (if.) 

Triticum  testivum,  5765  under  navaiii  (K.)   or  kdng  (M.)  Panicum 

italieura,    1749  nnder    spiked    millet    snj'e    (K.)    or     bdjrl    (M.) 

J^enicillaria  spicata,  602    imder   ndve  {K.)    or    vari  (M).    Panicum 

miliai-e,  632  under  nf^i(K.)  or  7j(ur/mt  (M.)  Eleusine  corocana,   191 

tinder  rice  hhaita  (K.)  or  hhdt  (M.)  Oryza  si^tiva,  and  G039  under 

othor  tfi-ains  of  which  details  are  u«t  given.     Pulses  occupied  19,437 

iir  SfyQ  per  cent  of  which  74S7  were  under  gnim  kadli  (K.)  or 

nra  (M.)  Cicer  arietinum,  4154  under  hesant  (K.)  or  vwfj  (M.) 

thaseolus  radiatus,  4018  under  AuWi  (K.)  or  hult.hi  (M.)   Dolichos 

orus,  3755under  togari or  t ucari  (K.)  or  tur  (M.)  Cajanus  indicus. 
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8  under  uddu  (K.)  or  udid  (M.)  Pbaseolns  macgOj  and  15 
olber  pulses.  Oilseeds  occnpied  13,923  arres  or  6'20  per 
of  which  4294  were  under  linscod  agtuthi  f  K.)  or  javax  (M.) 
usitatiaaimnra,  875  nnder  sesame  yellu  (K,)  or  til  (M.)  S 
indicum,  and  8754  nnder  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occniviod  79, 
acres  or  35*47  per  cent,  of  which  79,537  were  under  cotton  hat 
arnJe  (K.)  or  kdpus  (M.)  Gosaypium  herbaceum,  45  under  BomWj 
hemp  »anbu  (K.)  or  tdg  (M.)  Crotalaria  juncea,  and  9  under  Intim 
hemij  jiitndi  (K.)  nr  amMdi  (M.)  Hibiscus  cannahinns.  Miscellaneon* 
crops  occupied  801  acres  or  0"38  per  cent  of  wliich  170  were  crmUff 
sugarcane  kahhu  (K)  or  us  (M)  Saccharum  officinariun,  99  uo»ifr 
tolmcco  luujeiioppii  (K.)  or  tamhdkn  (M.)  Nicotiana  tal>arum,  tJGl 
under  chillies  menaniiakai  (K.)  or  vtircid  (M.)  Capsicum  frutesctiu, 
ami  tlie  remaining  531  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  ISSl  population  returns  show  that  of  I00j333  people  80,55lDr 
89*25  per  cent  worn  Hindus,  10,314  or  10-28  por  cent  MasalmiuUk 
and  463  or  0' 46  per  cent  Christians.  The  details  uf  the  Himln 
castes  are:  3432  Brdhmans;  29,305  Lingdyats,  698  Jains,  -WT 
Lavfinda,  i92Telugu-Baujig5rSj  345  Koratis,  12o  Gutjars,  110  li&<k^ 
29  Telugu-OshnAmarus,  and  5  MArwAris,  traders  ;  5028  Raddvn, 
2481  Mardth^,  494  Rajputs,  75  Alalavars,  husbandmen;  2183 
PiinchiUs,  metal-workers ;  704  Shimpis,  tailors ;  687  Cravandii, 
maitons ;  407  KumbhArs,  potters ;  228  Ilgems,  palui*tapperi^ ;  171 
SonArs,  goldsmiths;  101  Badiges,  carpenters;  97  Kaoimdrs,  black* 
smiths;  81  KiUikiatars,  labourers ;  72  Ltld-Suryavanshis,  batchen; 
52  Jingars,  aaddle-raakers ;  17  Alcdara,  bamboo-workera ;  WIS 
G&nigdrSj  oilmen  ;  2346  Hatgurs,  weavers ;  1850  Kostis,  wcaTcrs; 
1568  Khatria,  silk-dyers ;  14,507  Kurubars,  shepherds;  45  Garlis 
cowherds;  6274  Bedars,  hunters;  1082  Niidigars,  barbers;  91'^  I*  ' 
washermen;  206  Bhois,  litter-bearers;  156  Chelv^dia,  L  . 
beadlofi  ;  1680  Vaddars,  diggers  ;  687  Korarara,  mat  and  baik^i 
makers;  27  Dombars,  rope-dancers;  572  Gollflrs,  24  Jogra,  10 
CTOsd\*ia,  7  Budbudkia,  beggars;  3080  MAdigArs,  Icather-worlcfri; 
1409  HoluyAs,  labourers  ;  383  tSamag^rs  aud  105  MochigArs,  sfao^ 
makers;  64  Dhora,  tjinnera  ;  and  IG  Bhangis,  scavengora. 

Ha'ngal  is  in  the  south-west  centre  of  the  district,  it  is  1 
on  the  north  by  Banktlpur,  on  the  east  by  Karajfj^i  aud  Kod 
aouth  by  Maisur,  and  on  the  west  by  North  K^uara.     It  amtoiM 
175  Government   and  thirty-six  alienated  villages  with  an  area  tff 
298  square  miles,  a  population  of  65,787  or  220  to  the  square  niilc» 
aqd  a  yearly  land  revenue  of  £18,i'l9  (Rs.  1,84,490). 

Of  the  29S  squai-e  miles,  293  have  been  surveyed  in  dutniL 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  forty-three  square  milniiw 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  Tlio  rest  contains  \%^^ 
acres  or  77*76  per  cent  of  arable  laud,  944  acres  or  0*57  per  c«Dlfif 
nnarable  land,  159  acres  or  009  per  cent  of  grass,  15,368  acre*  " 
9'41  per  cent  of  forests,  and  19,831  acres  or  12-14  por  cent  of 
sitea,  roadsj  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  126,994  aci 
land,  35,220  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienn 
Govern  raent  villagea. 

The  east  is  bare,  but  much  of  the  aouth  and  west  is  covered  *i» 
forest  leaving  openings  i*ound  the  villages  for  tiUuge.     Thesurfiot* 
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Bvon  andmiicli  of  it  is  watered  by  pomls.  The  Tillages  are  small 
_|d  cIo9o  togethflr  gtmerftUy  at  some  distance  from  the  banks  of 
ttreams.  Some  of  the  villages  are  walled,  and  others  are  open.  In 
the  east  the  soil  is  black,  in  the  west  and  south  it  is  rod,  and  in  the 
north  it  ia  a  mixture  of  black  and  red.  The  country  is  covered  with 
thickly  wooded  knolls  and  risings  giving  cover  to  pig  and  spotted 
deer,  and  to  a  few  panthers.  Sixty  years  ago  wild  elephants  used 
tu  come  north  from  the  IVIaisur  and  Kil&tiara  forests. 

^■Though,  on  account  of  the  large  area  of  watered  land,  it  is  rather 
^perish  during  the  cold  months,  the  climate  of  Hiiugal  is  temperate 
wd  healthy.     The  thermometer  seldom  rises  above   100°    and  after 

April  falls   rapidly  to  85*^  id  the  middle  of  May  and  to  70°  in  June. 

At  Hangal  during  ten  years  ending  1881   the  rainfall  varied   from 

22'ti8  inches  in  187G  to  54()4  inches   in  1S74  and   averaged  yS'-t? 

inches. 

Tile  Tarda  flows  for  about  twelve  miles  through  the  aouth-enst  of 
the  siib-division.  It  is  fordable  during  the  dry  months.  Of  local 
streams  the  Dharma  is  the  largest  rising  in  the  west  and  Howiug 
north-east  for  about  twenty  miles.  It  runs  all  the  year  round  in  a 
small  stream,  and  has  a  dam  at  ils  source  from  which  twelve  square 
miles  of  sugarcane  and  rice  fields  are  watered.  Desidus  the  river 
and  strt'ain.s  many  ponds  and  some  miles  of  aucieut  channels  bring 
water  to  villages  at  a  distance  from  tho  head  pond. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  eight 
riding  and  3075  load  carts,  8791  two-bnllock  and  158  fonr-bullock 
plou^'lis.  23^52  bullocks  and  13,054  cows,  5810  he-buffalnes  and 
6619  she-buffaloes,  403  horses,  9936  sheep  and  goate,  and  150  asses, 

ftn  1881-82  of  30,259  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage.  2.1.493 
^Kea  or  29'!?7  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  56,760 
^P&s  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  41,4-i9  acres  or  73*01  per 
cent  of  wliich  20,813  were  under  rice  hhatta  (K.)  or  bhdt  (M.)  Oryza 
eativa^  12,88(J  under  Indian  millet  ^o^a  (K.)  or  jvari  (M.)  Sorghum 
vnlgaro,  3833  under  rd^t  (K.)  or  n4<-ltni  (M.)  Klonsino  corocaua, 
1987  under  navani  (K.)  or  l'dn<f  (M.)  Panicum  italicum,  1880  under 
adve  (K.)  or  curi  (M.)  Panicum  railiare,  40  under  spiked  millet  sejje 
(K.)  or  bdjri  CSl.)  F*enicillariaspicata,  and  10  under  wheat  godhi  {K.) 
or  (/Ann  (M.)  Triticuni  ajstivum.  Pulses  occupied  ^978  acres  or  7 
per  cent  of  which  1715  were  under  JiutH  (K.)  or  kultfU  (M.)  Dolichos 
bifloruR,  125C  under  i(v;ari  or  luvari  (K.)  ontur  (M.)  Cajanus  indicus, 
442  under  hesam  (K.)  or  mug  [M.)  PhdSoolus  rndiatan,  350  under 
gram  kadli  {K.)  ov  harbhara  (M.)  Olcer  aiietiuum,  99  under  «*/Wtt(K.) 
or  uitiU  (M.)  PhaseoluB  nmngo,  and  110  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds 
occupied  2741  acres  or  482  per  cent  of  which  205  were  under 
sesame  ijfMa  (K.)  or  til  (M)  Kosamam  indicum,  121  nuder  linseed 
a*f(u>ki  (K.)  or  jnva^  (M.)  Linum  usitatissimum,  and  2415  under  other 
jukeeds.  Fibres  occupied  5752  acres  or  1013  per  cent  of  which 
8  were  under  cotton  hfiUi  or  arale  (K,)  or  kdptts  (M.)  Gossypium 
baceum,  and  84  under  Bombay  hemp  sanhu  (K.)  or  ttig  (M.) 
talaria  juncea ;  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  284(>  acres  or 
L  par  cent  of  which  1259  were  nndur  sugarcane  kahbu  (K.)  or 
l(M.)  Saccharum  officiuarum^  818  under  chillies  menasitialMi  (K.) 
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or  mtVrtW  (M.)  Capsicum  frutescens,  3  ander  ginger  shunti  (K.)  alia 
(M.)  Ziuziber  officinale,  Bud  the  romaining  766  under  variooa 
vegetoblcs  and  fruits. 

The  1881  popnlation  retnrns  fihow  that  of  65,787  people  56,4S8 
or  85*78  per  cent  were  Hindus,  9341  or  H'19  per  cent  Musalmim, 
12  Christiana,  and  one  aParai.   I'he  details  of  the  Hindn  castas  arp: 
1948  Brdhmnns;  27,397  LingAyata ;  971   Jains,  440   LavinAs,  16} 
Lads,    59    Telug-u-OshuAmarus,    10    ChunariB,    and  2    Miirwllriih 
traders  ;  3280  MarAthAs,  992  KAmatis,  1 26  HalepAika,   1 24  KajpoU, 
120  Rodders,  100  Malavam,  37  HaeliirB,  and  S^Diisirs,  hu&bandmeQ; 
1237    PAnchAls,  metal-workers;  634  Shimpifl,  tailors;  2+G   Ilgono, 
pal m- tappers ;    221    Son^rSj  goldumiths ;    122    L&d   Suryavansliiit 
butchers;   177    Gavandis,    masons;    117    Badiges,    carpenters;  H 
Kumbhiirs,  potters;  56  Ndgtiks,  dyers;  32  Kamm^rs,  hlacksmitha; 
28    Killikii^tars,    labourers ;    26    Medars,     bamboo-workers ;    Sti 
Ganig^rs,    oilmen;  £92    Kostis  and  181   Hatg^s,    weavers;  S77S 
Kunibars,  shepherds;  9  Gavlia,  cowherds;  4183  Bedars,  hanten; 
577    Parits,  washermen;    553    Chelvadis,   Ling^yat   beadles;  l»l 
N^ig^rs,  barbers ;  123  Ambigs, fishermen  ;  42  Bhoi».litter-bearsrs; 
2831   Vaddars,  diggers;    618   Koravara.  mat  and    basket-makers; 
3  Dombars,  rope-dancers  ;  021  GoU&rs,  253  Jogis,  122  HeUrars,  10 
(jondhalg&rs,  and  8  Ksbetridils^,  beggars;  2012  HoIayiU,  InboumB; 
1231     Madig&rs,    leather-workers ;    519    Kobeg^LrSj    beggars ;  43 
Sainng&rs,  shoemakers ;  and  40  Dhora,  tanners. 

Hubll  lies  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the  centre  of  the  district 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dbiirwir  and  Navalgund,  on  the  e«t 
by  Navalgund  and  Gadag,  on  the  aouth  by  the  Kundgul  dinsioa 
of  the  Jamlwhaudi  State  and  Baukdpur,  on  the  souch-weet  bj 
Kalgliatgi,  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  Dh/Srwar.  It 
contains  eighty-six  Government  and  eit^ht  alienated  villages  with 
an  area  of  311  S([nrirt)  miles,  a  popnlation  91,997  or  295  to  tbfl 
squai-o  mile,  and  a  yearly  land  revenue  of  Jt20,05G  (Rs.  2,00,560). 

Of  the  311  square  miles,  308  have  been  surveyed  id  detail. 
According  to  the  reveuuo  survey  returns,  Hfteen  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  oontaiss 
174,697  acres  or  92*12  por  cent  of  arable  land,  768  acres  O-IO  per 
cent  of  nnarable  land,  3006  acres  or  1*58  per  cent  of  grass,  IS78 
acres  or  0'67  per  cent  of  forests,  and  9873  acres  or  6"20  per  cent  t>f 
village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  Prom  the  1 74,697  acns  of 
arable  land  48,549  acres  have  to  bo  taken  on  account  of  alienntcd 
lands  in  Government  villages. 

The  water-shed  of  South  India  runs  through  the  sab-dtvision  (ron 
north  to  south  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  part«.  To  the  west  ufthi 
•water-shed  the  country  is  broken  by  a  few  low  hills  with  many  Bffl*ll 
villages  of  poor  hardworking  people  on  rising  ground.  To  li* 
east  of  the  watershed  is  a  bare  black  level  broken  by  a  few  stng^iV 
hahhul  trees,  and,  far  apart  on  the  banks  of  atreama,  are  Vp 
settlements  of  rich  skilful  husbandmen. 

In  the  north  and  east  the  soil  is  black  and  rich  well  smi^l  ^ 
cotton.  Most  of  the  western  black  soil  fields  have  bands  ofi*" 
mixed  with  the  block  and  the  soil  vf  the  rolling  uplands  is  rei 
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Of  two  hitts  Doddagudd  and  BardRinghi,  Dodda^rndd  in  UnakaU 
two  miles  ui>rth-e;i»t  d£  Hublij  rises  atecp  and  bare  about  300  fset 
above  the  plain.  Burdsiaglii  is  four  miles  Bouth  of  Hubli  where  tli& 
general  level  is  about  forty  feet  lower  than  to  the  north  of  Habli. 

The  climate  of  Habli  is  temperate,  neither  very  hot  nor  very  cold, 
the  west  being  wetter  and  cooler  than  the  east.  In  a  year  of  excessive 
rainfall  the  eastern  black  soil  romaios  damp  long  after  the  rains 
are  over  and  dnring  the  cold  months  the  climate  becomes  feverish, 
A  small  tract  between  Behatti  and  Hebsur  to  tbe  north,  though  it 
does  not  get  a  good  rainfall  oftencr  than  once  in  (onr  years,  is  so  rich 
that  it  repays  the  husbandman.  At  Hubli,  during  tbo  ben  yeara 
ending  lo8i,  the  rainfall  varied  from  14'58  inches  in  1876  to  -i3'56 
inches  in  1874  and  averaged  28*2o  inches. 

In  the  west  the  chief  source  of  water  are  west-flowing  streams. 
Of  these  the  Sbalmalla,  which  lower  down  is  called  the  Kallhalla 
is  the  largest,  tlowiiig  over  sand  and  gravel  forty  to  fifty  feet  broad 
between  sloping  earthy  banks.  In  the  east  the  north-flowing 
Hennihalla  passes  along  a  muddy  bed  150  to  200  feet  broad 
between  steep  and  earthy  banks.  During  the  hot  season  both  of 
these  streams  coase  to  flow  but  the  water  stands  in  pools.  Almost 
every  village  has  a  pond.  The  westompondsnrosmall,  but  the  water, 
which  is  good  and  plentiful,  is  used  for  drinking  and  for  watering 
rice  fields.  In  the  east  the  water  of  the  ponds  and  smaller  streams 
ia  often  brackish  and  unfit  for  drinking;  and  in  dry  yeara  the 
snpply  fails. 

Acoordiog  to  the  1882-83  returns  the  farm  stock  Included  162 
riding  and  439G  load  carts,  5144  two-bullock  and  33G  (our-bollock 
plough:*.  17,562  bullocks,  8066  cows,  22GS  he-buffaloes  and  742-i 
6  he- buff  aloes,  484  horses,  13,988  sheep  and  goats,  and  1313  asses. 

In  1881-82  of  125,024  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tUlago.  7331 
seres  or  5'S6  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  tho  117,693 
acres  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  59,-570  acres  or  5061  per 
cent  of  which  28,338  were  under  Indian  xniWatJola  (K.)  or  jvari  (M.) 
Surghum  vulgare,  24,042  under  wheat  godki  (K.)  or  y/tau  (M.) 
Triticum  testivum,  2635  under  navani  (K.)  or  kdng  (M.)  Panicmn 
italicum,  2071  under  rice  ha.ita  (K.)  or  hhdt  (M.)  Oryea  sativa,  1163 
under  rdgi  (K.)  or  ndchni  (M.)  Eleasino  corocana,  1028  under  eAve 
(K.)  or  vari  (M.)  Panitrum  niiliare,  57  under  spiked  millet  sejje  (K.) 
or  hajri  (M.)  Pcnicillaria  spicata,  and  245  under  other  grains  of 
which  details  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  7443  acres  or  6"32  per 
cent  of  which  3280  were  under  ^r^mkadli  (K.)  orAdr6Aara  (U.)Cicer 
arietinum,  190G  nnder  togari  or  tuvdri  (K.)  or  iur  (M.)  Cajanus 
iudicns,  1516  under  htufini  (K.)  or  mttg  (M.)  Pha&eolus  mdiatas, 
570  under  hurli  (K.)or  kullhi  (M.)  Dolichos  bifiurus,  and  171  under 
other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  5045  acres  or  4'28  per  cent  o£ 
which  1207  were  under  linseed  agashi  (K.)  or /acas  (M.)  Linum 
usitulissimum,  131    under  sesame  yellu   (K.)  or  til  (M.)  Sesnmum 

idicam,  and   3707    under  other  oUseeds.     Pibrcs  occupied  44,910 

or  38*15  per  cent  of  which  44,865  were  under  cotton  hatii  or 

(K.)  or/;a//us  (M.)Gosftypiura  herbaceum, and  45  under  Bombay 

hatibu  (K.)   or  t<ig   (M.)   Crotalaria  junoca.    Miscellaaoous 
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cropfl  occnpied  716  acres  or  0*60  per  cent  o!  wliicK  275  were  nndar 
cliillips  wena-Kino^-nt  (K-)  or  mircAi  (M.)  Cnpiiiiciim  frntesoens,  10k 
under  tobacco  hmjemppti  (K.)  or  iamhuku{}A..)  Kic^itiuua  tabacon. 
54  under  sugarcane  knbhu  (K.)  or  ii#  (M.)  Saccbiinini  oiticiDanm^ 
and  the  remamin^  233  under  vanous  re^tabtes  and  fruits. 

The  188!  population  returns  sliow  that  of  91,997  people  76,739  or 
82  32  percent  were  Hindus,  15,884  or  I7'2G  percent  MasalniiSns, .308 
or  0'4U  per  cent  Christians,  undU  l^rirsis.     The  detaiU  of  the  Hindi 
castes  are:  2554   13  rah  man  s ;  ol,438   Lingiljats  ;   1540  Jaini;,  18S 
Liid?^  08  Komtis,  1 1  GnrjarR,  0  Tttrabolis,  and  'i   Lavao^,  traden; 
^482  Marathils,  1947  Radders,  309  Rajputs,  and  17  D^&rs,  hnshud. 
inoD;l860    Pauchtils,  metal-workors  j   1002   Shimpis,   taiVi 
Gavandis,  uiasuns  ;  300  Kumbhdrs,  potters ;  245  Sonars,  g^:"!*:  ^ 
238    Badigcs,   carpenters;    181    L^d-iSuryavanshis,   butchers;   t7U 
Medars,  bamboo-wurkerK ;  158  Jin^rs,  saddle<niakers  ;  0 1  Kammin, 
blacksmitba  ;  65  Niliris,  indigo-dyers  ;  4749  Ko&tia,  weavers ;  2127 
G^uiglirK,  oilmen;  9215  Kurubars, shepherds ;  119  GaTlis.cowhenk; 
33:32  Hedars,  hunters;  652  Nddigtirs,  barbers;  432  Parits,   waaW 
nicu;.'}l5   Chelvddis,  LinpAyat   beadles;    52    Bhois,  littcr-bcarcfti 
1025  \addars,  diggers;  277  Komvars,  mat  and  basket  makers;  6S 
8hikal^ars,   armourers ;    H7    Donibars,  rope-dancers ;    333  GolUn. 
78  Jogis,  9  Gosdvis,  6  Hclavars,  G  Bhiits,  and  5  Joshis,  bef^gan ; 
3942    M^igArs,    leather-workers;     1506    Uolayia,  labourers;  4lrt 
Saniagars,  shoenmkers;  89  Dbors,  tanners; 25  Bhangis,  AcaveDgen 

Kalghatgi  is  in  tbo  wc$t  of  tho  district.  It  is  bounded  on  tlM 
north  by  Dhfirw^r,  ou  the  east  by  HubH  aud  Banknpur,  cm  tlie 
sotitb  by  YcUiLpur  in  North  K^uara,  and  on  the  west  by  YelUpar 
and  llaliyAl  in  North  Ktinara.  Jt  contains  121  Gurernment 
and  twenty  alionatud  villages  with  an  area  uf  279  squaie  luiled,* 
population  of  50,709  or  181  to  tho  square  mile,  and  a  ycartv  laiid 
revenue  of  £12,985  (Rs.  1,29,850). 

Of  the  279  squuro  miles,  209  have  been  surveyed  in  ditiii^ 
According  to  tho  revenue  survey  returns,  thirty-sis  squiire  niiU>  it'' 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  1'hu  rost  (N)nt*tiu 
97,808  Jicres  or  02*85  per  cent  of  arable  land,  499  acres  or  0"32  per 
cent  of  unarabte  land,  1018  acres  or  |-03  per  cent  of  grass.  4ti,W 
acres  or  29*82  per  cent  of  forests,  aud  9282  acres  or  5"9G  per  cent  of 
village  sit*;B,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  97,808  acrcKot 
arable  land  20,920  acres  have  to  bo  taken  on  account  uf  alieutoi 
lands  in  Goveiumont  villages. 

Most  of  Kalghatgi  is  broken  by  woody  hills.  Tbo  east  anJ 
south  are  open  and  rolling  with  busby  nptands.  Tho  north  and  iN<t 
are  wilder  with  one  long  ridge  about  700  feet  above  the  iJainasd 
several  lower  ranges,  which,  esjiecially  iu  th©  w'esl,  aro  thick  c«TereJ 
with  trees  to  the  tops.  Tho  villages  ara  uuwallcil,  nnd  are  da* 
logethcrj  generally  ou  rising  ground  Htiudod  by  tamarind  troca 

Except  a  small  tract  in  tho  east^  the  soil  is  rod,  with  in  pafU* 
mixture  of  crumbly  trap  or  muru^n.  and  gravel, 

Tho  only  two  largo  hills  aro  Budangndd  and  Ganiguild  wtl^ 
ridged  tops  aud  bush-covorod  sides.  Bndangudd,  about  tw*!"' 
miles  north-east  of  Kalghatgi^  is  eight  miles  firom   north  to  eont^ 
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liaa  an    average  breadth  of  one  mtie.     Ouuij^udd  about  four 
pies  west  of  Kalghatgi,  13  half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a 
"le  broad. 

The  niins  are  damp  and  thn  cold  wenthrir  which  lasts  fill  the  end 
FeVunary    is   cool   and   pleasant.     After  February    the  climate 

rows  dryaud  hot,  and  disagreeable?  east  winds  Bet  in.     The  dryness 

id  heat  last  till  May  when  thunderstorms  with  hail  and  heavy  rain 
^1  and  soften  the  air.  The  rainfall  in  the  woody  west  is  heavier 
ftD  in  the  rest  of  the  sub-division.     At  Kalghatgi  during  the  t-en 

Bars  eudtDg  1881  the  raiufull  varied  from  20-13   inches  in  187G  to 

6*95  inches  in  1874  and  averaged  29'25  inches. 

ITie  supply  of  water  is  on  the  whole  plentiful.  The  Bidtiballa 
Bra  the  north  and  the  Kathalla  from  the  north-easb  meet  in  the 
piddle  of  the  sub-divi»ion,aud,  over  a  rocky  Eind  sandy  bed  about  a 

idrcd  feet  broad,  between  sleop  earthy  bauks.  How  south  in  a 
Dgle  stream  at  ht-»t.  under  the  name  of  the   Bedti,  and  near  the 

ist  of  the  (.Tftngjtvali.  During  the  hot  season  the  stream  ceases 
Hi  pools  of  water  remain  in  the  bed.  Besides  the  streams  each 
llsge  has  its  pond  most  of  which  hold  water  through  the  year. 

[According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  fifty-nino 

3ing  and  2W"i  load  carts,  7822  two-bullock    and  two  four-bullock 

loughs,  22,781  bullocks  and  17,747  cows,    6230  he-buffaloes  and 

9I4  she-buffaloes,  463  horses,  4725  sheep  and  goats,  and  281  asses, 

fill  1881-82  of  70,Gl(i  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  tillage,  20,013 

BS  or  20"61  per  cent  Avero  fallow  or  under  grass.     (Jf  the  49,703 

res  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  45,8G0  acres  or  22*26  per 

at  of  whicli  'S6*J90  were  under  rice  hhatta  (K.)  or  bhdt  (M.)  Orys» 

ttiva,  I2,81>7  under  Indian  millet  ^'o^a  (K.)  or  ^uari  (M.)   Sorghum 

Blgare,  o42f>  under    rdgi  (K.)  or  niichnl  (M.)  Eleusiuo  corocana, 

U4  under  min   {K.)  or   van   (M.)    Panieuin   miliare,    II60    under 

nan i  {K.)  or  hi iig  (M.)  l*uuicum   italiciim,   11   uuder   wheat  ^mMi 

E!.)  or  ghau   (M.)  .Triticum  icstivum,  !J  under  spiked  millet  gejj'e 

C*)  tir  Uijri  (M.)  Penicillaria  apicata,  and  one  uuder  maize  mekkc 

(K.)  or  makai  (M.)  Zejt  mays.      Pulses  occupied   lUO^  acres  or 

l9  per  cent    of  which  G-Hl  were  under  tngari  or  iuvnri  (K.)  or 

(M.)  Cajauus  iiidicus,  232  under  hiirll  (K.)  or  hdthi  (M.)  Dolichoa 

Sorus,  87  under  gmin  kailU  ( K.)  or  harbltara  (M.)  Cicer  arietinuni, 

1  onder /ic'sifrw   (K.)  or   mug   (M.)   Pliasoulus  radiates,  35  under 

iu  (K.)  or  ndiil  (M.)    Phaaeolus    rauugo,  and  two    uuder  other 

Oil»eed.s  occupied    1060  acres  or    2*14  per  cent  of  which 

were  under  sesame  yel!n  (K.)  til  (M.)  Sesamnm  indicum,  and 

under  other  oilset^ds.     Fibres  occupied  871   acres  or   1'75  per 

It  of  which  753  were  under  cotton  hniti  or  arale   (K.)  or  kdpu» 

Clossypium  lierhuccum,  112  under  Btmibay  hemp  iianhti  (K.)  or 

(M.J   Crotiilaria  juucea,  and  G  uuder  ludiau  hemp  j)u»f2i  (K.)  or 

htitii  {}t\.)    Hibiscus  cannabiims.        Miscellaneous  crops  occupied 

I3  acres    or  1*63  per    cent    of  which  50U    wore    under  chimes 

fttaMtHukm  (K.)  or  mire/ii  (M.)   Capsicum    frutesceus,   187  under 

arcane  kfibl'ti  (K.)  or  n*   (M.)   S,'icch»rum    ofliciuarum,  G  under 

ceo  hiigrst'ppfi   (K.)   oi' (amhtU- it   (M.)  Nicotiana  tabacumj  and 

remaining  120  under  various  vegetables  and  Iruils. 
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The  1881  popalntion  returns  show  tbatoC  50j709  people  45,401 
89'GO  per  com  were  llindus,  4725  or  930  per  cent   MasulmAns, 
55'3  or  1*08  per  cent  ChriHtiann.     The  details  of  the  Hindu  cartes 
a4G  Briihmnns ;  20,493  LingAyats;  1272  Jains,  843  Laviuaa, 
or  South  Giijaratis,  132  NArvekars  and  Bdndekars,   and  16 
or  Gnjardt  V&mR,  troderti;  G510  Marilthjls,  023  RudderSj 
Bajpute^  husbaudmen ;  743  Piluchals,  metal-workers ;  342  Ga 
masons ;    2C4     Sonirs,    goldsmiths ;     205     Shiinpis,     tailors 
Badiges,  carpenters;  155  Kiimbhirs, potters;  139  LiUl  Suryavi 
butchers;  105  llgerus,  palm-tnpporsj  102  iledars,  basket-mi 
and  55  Kamm&rs,  bUoksxuitbs  ;  375  GinigSrs,  oilmen  ;  258 
and    189    Hatgdrs,    weavers ;    2100    Kurubara,    shepbords 
Gavlis,  cowherds  ;  2902  Bodars,  hunters ;  500  Ambiga,   tishe: 
431  Parita,  waahernion  ;  2o9  NAdigdrs,  barbers ;  and  165  C'hcl 
LiugAyat  buadlus  ;  1104  Vaddara,  diggers;  445  Komvars, 
makers ;   8     Dombars,    rope-dancers ;    30     GoUftrs,     30    J  ■ 
Uundhulgdrs,   and   9   Gosdvis,    beggars;    1250  Mddigdra,  I...::... 
workers;   1246  Holayds  or    Mhdrs,  labourers;   225   Samagiin  dr 
Cbdmbhdrs,  shoemakers  ;  and  37  Dhors,  tanners. 

Karajgi,  in  the  south-east:  of  tlie  centre  of  the  distrct^  is  bomiAd 
on  the  north  by  tho  Lakahmoshvar  division  of  Mimj  and  Um 
Shirhatti  division  of  SdngUj  on  the  east  by  the  Tungbbadra  wliidi 
separates  it  from  BoUri  in  Jlatlras,  on  the  south  by  Kodaii4 
Rjinobeuuur,  aud  on  tho  west  by  Hiingjvl  and  Bankapur.  It  contusi 
141  Government  and  six  alienated  viUagcs  with  an  area  of  443 
Kquuro  miles,  a  population  of  S3,21ti  or  1S8  to  the  squam  mile,  tai 
a  yearly  land  revenue  of  £19,232  {Rs.  1 ,92,320). 

Of  the   442   squaro  miles,   430  have  been   surveyed  in  detnl 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  rotums,  twenty-four  - 
are  occupied  by  the  liiuds  of  aliouatod  villages.     Tho  i  • 
229,189  acres  or  Si)'02  per  cent  of  arable  land,  4203  acres  or  1  oO 
per  cent  of  unarablo  laud,  8359  acres  or  313  per  cent  of  grata,  and 
24,595  acres  or  923  per  cent  of  villages  sites,  roads,  rivers,  lail 
streams.     From  the  229,189  acres  of  arable  land,  72,377  acreshsro 
to  bo  taken  on  account  of  alienated  hinds  in  Government  vilUgei. 

Exccptin  tho  south-west  whoro  it  is  broken  by  hills,  Karajgiisfl&t 
It  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Varda.  The  centre  tuid  sQotli 
have  a  scanty  covering  of  brnahwood,  but  the  rest  of  the  sob- 
division  except  close  to  village  sites  is  bare  of  trees.  In  the  ocb 
the  villages  are  large  and  far  apart;  in  the  west  they  are  snialWr 
aud  closer.  Some  stand  on  the  banks  o£  streams  and  some  -whick 
have  walls  stand  in  the  open  plain.     Tho  people  are  fairly  off. 

In  the  north  aud  east  the  soil  is  black  and  in  the  south  and  wetf 
mostly  red  with  an  occasional  plot  of  black. 

From  the  northern  boundary  of  Rdnnebenur  in  the  soath-eait  ft 
few  spurs  pass  north  into  Karajgi.  They  make  little  show  aa  tibff 
level  of  the  south  of  Karajgi  is  higher  than  the  level  of  tho  phin 
parts  of  Rlnebonnur.  Tho  Oovgiri  hill  rises  abont  300  feet  aww 
tho  plain  and  has  a  temple  of  Tirinaltappa  on  the  top.  Tba 
Kanvuli  hill  rises  400  to  500  and  tho  Kabur  hill  in  the  suuth-wt^ 
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ul  130  feet  above  Iho  pluiu.  Bash-coverctl  hilU  in  tho  west 
e  cover  to  antelope  nnd  wild  hog.     Tho  otbor  hilla  are  bare. 

lu  some  places  in  the  Bouth  aud  west  the  clirnate  is  liot  nnd 

erish,  bnt  on  tho  whole  it  is  good.     The  rainfall  ia  much  the 

lO  all  over  the  sub-division.     At  Kanij^  during-  the  ton   years 

iug  1S8I   it  varied  from  13'3G  inches  in  1876  to  34-06  inches 

1873  and  averaged  27*04  inches. 

Tho  Varda  with  a  winding  conrso  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles 

5  north-cast  through  the  sub-division  over  a  muddy  and  gravelly 

SCO  to  COO  feet  broad  and  between  stoop  banks.     During  the 

bs  it  is  not  fordable ;  but  in  the  dry   months,  tho  water  ia  so 

in  places  tbat  carts  can  cross.     At  Kohu,  Kamjgt,  Nave,  Kite,  and 

y  other  villages  ferries  ply  during  the  rains.     The  THngl>hadra, 

icb  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  subdivision,  up  to  February 

crossed  by  two    ferries    at    Galgnath    and  Havnur,      Between 

kbruary  and  the  end  of  May   the    Tungbhadra    is     fordable    at 

ly    places.     Many  largo    and  small    ponds    scattered  over  the 

i-division  furnish  it  with  a  good  supply  of  water. 

rcoi-ding  to  the  1882-83  rotnms  farm  stock  included  twenty-one 
ingand  371 S  load  carta,  7320  two-bullock  and  1726  four-buUock 
>ngh8,  24jH)t  bullocks  and  11,216  cows,  2761   he-buffaloes  and 

1  she- buffaloes,  551  horscsj  29,M5  sbecp aud  goats, and  389  asses. 

:n  1881-82  of  129,001  acres  tho  whole  area  held  for  tillage, 
50  acres  or  19"80  percent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  tho 
1,431  aci-es  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occn  pied  51,210  acres  or 
per  cent,  of  which  38,718  were  under  Indian  millet  jola  (K.) 
i  (M.)  Sorghum  vulgare,  7702  nnder  navani  (K.)  or  hdng 
)  Panicam  italicuta,  1959  under  S'ive  (K.)  or  vari  (M.)  Panicnm 
liare,  11)10  under  rice  bhaita  (JC)  or  hhnt  (M.)  Oryza  sativa,  tiOO 
;cr  wheat  7rtdAt  (K.)  or  ghuu  (M.)  Triticum  ajstivum,  267  under 
I  (K.)  or  nd<:hni  (M.)  Eleusine  corocann,  and  54  under  spikod 
ot  sf^jja  {K.)  or  bdjri  {a.)  Ponicillaria  spicata.  Pulses  occopicd 
10  acres  or  1 1*99  per  cent  of  which  419S  were  nuder  lognri  or 
r*  (K.)  oriHr(M.)  Cajanus  indicus,  3ti5C  under  hurli  (K.)  or 
hi  (M.)  Dolichoa  biflorus,  3051  under  hesaru  (K.)  or  m«^  (M.) 
;eoins  rndiatns,  491  under  gram  IwIU  (K.)  or  harhhara  (M.) 
r  arictinuni,  ti3  nnder  uddn  (K.)  or  udid  Phaseolus  mnngo,  and 
1  nnder  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  5415  acres  or  5 '23  per 
cent  of  which  941  wore  under  sesame  ycUu  (K.)  or  tU  (M.) 
Seaamura  indicum,  9  under  linseed  agashi  (K.)  or  javas  (M.) 
Linum  usitatissimum^  and  4465  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres 
occupied  30,815  acres  or  29'78  per  cent  of  which  30,497  were  under 
cotton  Jtatti  or  arale  (K.)  or  hdpus  (M.)  tJossypiura  horbftceum,  24*4 
under  Bombay  hemp  nanhu  (K.)  or  tag  (M.)  Crotalaria  juncea, 
nnd  74  under  Indian  hemp  pundi  (K.)  or  amb'tdi  (M.)  Hibiscus 
canabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  3601  acres  or  348  per 
Noafe  of  which  2810  were  under  cliillies  menoAliuikai  (K.)  or  viirchi 
M.)  Capsicum  fi-utesceus,  221  under  sugarcane  ka^thu  (K.)  or  (M.) 
^charum  officinarum,  21  under  tobacco  Atfgrejsoj)/))*  (K.)  or  tatnhaku 
Nicotiana  tabacuui,  and  tho  remaining  549  under  various 
tables  aud  fruits. 
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The  1881  popalation  returns  show  that  of  83,21(>  people  75»I]i 
i»r  0U'2G  |)er  cent  weru  Hindus,  SOftti  or  '^•l'■^  per  cont  Musalmi 
and  +  Ciiristians.  The  detaiU  of  tbo  Hindu  ca^ten  arc;  27 
Bnihnmiis  ;  3U,757LiingtiyatH;  ii86LiaTaniLs,  427  Jains,  and  12:> 
traders  J  2071  Alarithds.  lOijG  Hadders,  246  RajpuU,  50  Al 
husbandmen;  1818  Pdnchiils,  metal-workers ;  o83  Sliimpis, 
26C  Gavandis,  masons ;  11+8  Nilaris,  indigo-dyers;  170 
Kuryavanshis,  butchers  ;  179  Badic^s,  CHi-jjentors ;  I  (J  I  Iltrp^i, 
palai-l,ip|^>ers  ;  1 15  SmiArTii,  goldsinitlis  ;  ^2  Kammiir^,  blar 
57  Killikiaturs,  Inboaroi-s ;  o3  Kumbhars,  potters;  2b  :u , 
bambo{)-wurkei*ri;  23t;j  CJanigars,  oilmtfn  ;  1170  Kostia.  wearers; 
Kliatris,  silk-dyers ;  10,244  Kunibai-s,  shepherds ;  1 1 
cowherds;  GG14  Bcdars,  hunters;  2Sl6  Ambigs,  tisbprioBn 
Niuligars,  barbers;    57tj    Parits,    washermen ;    150    Bhois, 

bearers;  103  Cholvildia,  LingAyat  beadles  ;  2207  Vaddars,  di^ 

810  Kurwvars,  mat  and  baskot-raakors  ;  12  Dombars.  rtiiw-danofrt; 
072  Oollars,  102  HeUvar«,  44  Devdawis,  18  Godiivis,  17  Jopi. 
8  Kshetrldnsda,  and  8  Gondhalgdrs,  beg^rs ;  3:i2;i  Mjldi^if^ 
leather-workers;  233  HohiyAa,  labourers;  113  KotogHrs,  bogg«n, 
89  Samagiirs,  shoeinakurs ;  and  10  Dhors,  tuuuers. 

Kod  is  in  tbo  extrotoe  south-west  of  the  disirict.  It  is  Ifonihlul 
on  the  north  by  HiLngal  and  Karajgi,  on  the  east  by  IMnehenfinr. 
and  on  the  south  and  west  by  Maisur.  It  contaius  193  (iorernin-U 
and  eleven  alienated  nlla^es,  with  an  area  of  400  square  m\\^  i 
population  of  80,345  or  200  to  the  square  mile,  and  n  yearly  laiul 
revenue  of  £18,603  {Us.  1,86,030). 

Of   the  400   squan!    inih\'«,    3Sf)  have  been  surveyed   in  dfibuL 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  fifteen  square  miles  ai» 
occupied  by  the   lands   of  alienated  villages.      The   rest  t-^-'-"- 
191,048  acres  or  77o6  per  cent  of  arable  land,  2010acrea  or 
cent  of  unarablc  land,  3774  acres  or  1'52  por  cent  of  groas. 
acres  or  10' 45  per  cent    o£  forests,  and   23,811  a^res   or  9' 
cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rirers,  and  streams.     From  the  lyi,uift 
acres  uf  arable  land  40,8 10  acres  have  to  be  taken  oa  accoont  o( 
alienated  lands  in  Qovernmeut  villages. 

Kod  isdottod  with  small  hills  and  ponds  same  of  which  when  foB 
siv  two  to  three  miles  long.  Many  of  the  hillocks  aro  bare  but  \hff 
niiig"L'  which  separates  Kod  from  Maisur  is  coveretl  with  hni-' 
and  low  forests.  A  great  pai-t  of  the  conutry  is  watered 
covered  with  sngarcano  Holds  and  bctcl-palm  gardens.  The  nliftr« 
which  are  small  and  close  together,  aro  woU  shaded  and  lie  in  i^ 
open  plain,  most  of  them  without  walla. 

The  soil  is  chiefly  red  ;  black  soil  scarcely  occurs  except  in  n  f^ 
villages  in  the  east. 

The    nort.h    and    west  have   many  small  hills  aiid   knoll 
the  south  is  full  of    hills.      In    the    south    two    nearly 
siucp  and    narrow  ranges  run    east    and    west    400    to    000 
above  the    plain.     The   northern    range,  which  is    about    foorl 
miles     long,  shuts    off  the    Masur    valley  from  the    rest    fii 
aub-dirisions.     It    has  no   wild  animals  and  except    uf  gniss 
brushwood  is  bare.     Besides  a  few  bullock  and   [>ony   timk* 
cart  roads  cross  it  one  fram  Hirekerur  to  Maisur   and  the 
from  KutihalU  to  Maisur.    The  southern  range,  five  to  seveu 
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tm  tho  northern  range,  rnna  south-eaRt  falling  gimlually  into  the 

ugbhadra.     Its  liighest  hill  ia  MarAvli  which  riaea  about  OuO  fwct 

ive  the  plain.     Most  of  the  ran^e  is  8t«ep  and  narrow.     Two  cart 

ids  cross  it,  one  cluae  to  and  tho  other  four  miles  west  of  the 

'6rftvli  hill.     IJcsidcs  by  those  roada  it  is  crossed  by  a  few  rug^ged 

my  and  bullock  tracks.     The  rungo   is  scantily  coverall   with  low 

■oat  which  gives  shelter  to  punthers,  bears,  and  a  few  tigers. 

As  the  greater  part  of  tho  tilled  land  ia  watered,  Kod,  thongh 

>1  and  healthy  in  the  hot  weather  i&  very  feverish  during  the  cold 

inths.     Durinj?  tho  ten  years  ending  1 8S 1  the  rainfall  at  Hirekerar 

le  Bub-diviiiioa  head-quu*ters  varied  from  15*9G  inches  in   1876  to 

V77  inches  in  1877  and  averaged  25  73  inches. 

The  Tungbhadra  touches  a  few  villages  in  tho  south-east  comer. 

le  Koraadvati  rising  in  the  Madak  lake  in  Maisor,  with  a  bed  150 

it  broad  and  between  stoep  banks.  Bows  east  across  the  sub- 

ision.     In  the  hot  season  it  holds  water  in  pools.     Resides  these 

'era  Kod  has  so  many  ponds  of  various  sizes  that  one-eighth  of  the 

under  tillage  is  watered. 
According  to  tho  18S2-83  rotnms  farm    etock  incladod  eleven 
iding  and  3895   load  carts,  12,096   two-bullock    and   1791  four- 
lock  ploughs,  34,801  bullocks  and  23,224- cows,  5189  he-buffaloca 
id  11,608  sh&-buf[^oes,  382  horses,  18,U07  sheep  and  goats,  and 

asses. 
In  1881-82  of  123,768  acros  tho  whole  area  lield  for  tillage  25,859 
'OS  or  2089  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  97,909 
■ea  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  65,539  acres  or  6693  per 
it  of  which  30,281  were  under  Indian  millet  jo/a  (K-)  orjvari  (M.) 
irghum  vulgare,  14,325  under  rice  hhatia  (K.)  or  hhAt  (M.)  Oryza 
Ai  va,  10,163  under  rfhji  (K.)  or  ■nachni  (M.)  Eleusine  corocana,  64G7 
idor  naivinr!  ['K.,)ovhing  (M.)  Panicnm  itahcora,  42-13  under  «n'r;fi 
".)  orrart  (51.)  Panicuin  railiare,  57  under  wheat,  ^od/ii(K.)  orghav, 
.)  Triticum  a).stivum,  and  3  under  spiked  millet  fejjti  (Kj  or  hajrl 
.)  I'euicillaria  spicata.  Pulses  occupied  7018  acres  or  716  per 
t  of  which  3474  were  under  kurli  (K.)  or  kulthi  (M.)  Dolichos 
[floras,  1894  under  togari  or  tucaH  (K.)  or  tur  (M.)  Cajanns  indicus, 
under  hp^aru  (K.)  or  mug  (M.)  Phaseolua  radiatns,  453  under 
m  kiidli  (K.)  or  harhhara  (M.)  (Jicer  arietinum,  165  under  uddu 
_  .)  or  udid  (M.)  Phaseolns  mnngo,  and  25+  nnder  other  pulses. 
Oilseeds  occupied  3343  acres  or  3*92  per  cent  of  which  145  wero 
under  sesame  ycllu,  (K.)  or  til  (M.)  Sesamnm  indicum,  41  under 
Indian  muatard  adsvce  (K.)  or  rax  (M.)  Sinapia  dichotoma,  a^d  3657 
tinder  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  3370  acres  or  3"44  per  cent 
of  which  3100  were  under  cotton  haiti  or  arah  (K.)  or  hdpus  (M.) 
Oossypium  herbacenra,  253  nnder  Bombay  hemp  sanhu  (K.)  or  tag 
(M.)  Crutalaria  juncea,  and  17  under  Indian  \\tim\i  pimdi  (K.)  or 
ambiidi  (M.)  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied 
18,139  acros  or  18*52  per  cent  of  which  16,219  wore  under  chilliea 
menatinakai  (K.)  or  mircki  (M.)  Capsicum  frutescens,  1316  under 
vagavcAX^e  kabbu  {K,)  or  va  (M.)  Saccharum  ofticinarum,  91  under 
^^bacco  hagetoppu  (K.)  or  tamhdkit  (M.)  Nicotiana  tabacum,  4 
nnder  ginger  shunti  (K.)  or  alia  (M.)  Zinziber  officinale,  and  the 
imaining  509  nnder  various  vegetables  and  fruits, 
a  96-81 
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TUe  1881  popnlfition  roturns  show  tliat  of  80,345  people  7U>'200 
ftVlO  per  cent  were  Hindus,  7\'AH  or  8'88  por  cent  AIuRjiItna.ns, 
7  Cliristiana  Tbo  details  of  the  lliadu  castes  are  :  18^1  Unihi: 
35,778  Lingayuts;  QOH  LavauAs,  441  Jains,  and  42  IVIugt 
Oshn^mams,  traders;  2173  Mariithjie,  G17  luimutis,  502  KiiJiicn^ 
2'i^  llAJputs,  9G  DasarH,  20  IlalepAikH,  liusbandmcu  ;  163(5 1'anclmi^ 
inetal-workera ;  1270  travandis,  masons  ;  414  <Sbiinpi»,  tailors  ; 
Sondrs,  goldsmiths;  220  Jin^rs,  saddlB-makers ;  IHr;  II 
pulm-tiippers;  142  IBadigcs,  carpenters;  137  KumhbAra,  jwttert; 
129  Killikiatars,  labourere;  77  NilAris,  indigo-dyers;  22  Kammir}, 
blacksmiths;  20  Mudars,  bamboo-workers;  517  KoHtis,  wenvtm; 
400  GdiiiKiira,  oilnK'n ;  271  HatgfArs,  weavers;  7003  Kurnbsi^ 
shephtirds;  2o  Gavlis,  cowherds;  8080  Bedara,  Lnntera  ;  S>Oi  Paril*. 
wasburitien;  OOOCholvmlis,  lAn^Aynt  beadles;  319  Nddij^^ra,  1- 
97  Hhois,  litt-or-bearera  J  2U74  V'addars,  diggers;  482  K 
mat  and  basket-makers;  45  Dombors,  rope-dancers ;  421  GuIImi, 
60  lloUvars,  18  Uoslivis,  15  M^sdlars,  13  Ju^,  8  Budbudki&,  and 
2  KshetridWs,  beggars;  3858  Madigilrs,  loatber-workers;  141 
llolaytls,  labourers ;  35  Dhors,  tanuors ;  31  Samagtirs  or  CluirabliM^ 
sbuu  makers, 

Xavalgund  in  the  north  of  the  district  is  bounded  on  theniffiii 
by  Belgamn,  Ramdurg,  and  B.'iddmi  in  South  Bij4pur,  on  the  mi 
by  Hon  and  Gadag,  on  the  sonth  by  JJnbli,  on  the  west  by  DMnrir 
und  on  the  north-west  by  Bolgaum.  It  contains  ninety  GoveramcDS 
and  HGvea  alienated  villages  with  an  area  of  5ii2  square  miles,  » 
population  of  87,832  or  IbG  to  the  square  mile,  and  a.  yearly  Uad 
revenue  of  £33,286  (Ra.  3,82,800). 

Of  the  562  square  miles,  all  of  which  have  been  surveyed  iu  detail' 
twenty  square  miles  are  occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  Ti]Ia4,'eft. 
The  royt,  accordiug  to  the  revouuo  survey  returns,  contains  3-34,-llJ 
acres  or  9608  ptT  cent  of  arable  land,  I9S0  acres  or  056  per  cttX 
of  uuarable  land,  106  acres  or  0'03  percent  of  groes,  294  acres  cr 
0-8  per  cent  of  forests,  and  11,245  acres  or  323  per  cent  of  villa*;* 
sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  etrenma.  From  the  334,212  acres  of  arable 
land  04,025  acres  have  to  bo  taken  on  account  of  alieuatvd  lacdtf  in 
Government  villagee. 

Navalgnnd  is  a  stretch  of  black  soil  with  a  few  straggling  WtiW 
trees,  aud  village  sites  far  apart  except  along  the  banks  of  atratofc 

From  the  black  level  rise  three  steep  sharp-pointed  hills,  Grtat 
Narguud,  Chik  or  Little  Nargund,  and  Navalgnnd.  Of  tho  thrw 
hills  Great  Nargund  which  was  formerly  fortified,  about  twelw 
miles  north  of  Navalgund,  is  tho  largest,  rising  about  70<)  fort 
above  the  plain.  Next  to  it,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Naval;^nd, 
cx>mcs  Chik  Nargund  or  Little  Nargund,  riaiug  about  250  fe«* 
above  tho  plain.  Tho  Navalgnnd  hill,  close  to  Navalgnnd  tow* 
rises  about  300  ft«t  above  tho  plain.  All  three  bills  mn  frc» 
north-west  to  :jouth-west  and  have  ridged  tops  and  sides  covtrrJ 
with  prickly  pear. 

The  black*soit  pliun  of  Navalgnnd  ifi  hotter  in  tho  hot  muQUil 
and  colder  in  the  cold  months  than  the  red-soil  landa.  Sliowtf^ 
at  the  end  of  April   greatly    relieve   the  heat.     The   luinbH  tf 
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Bucort^iiu.  At  NavalpiiDtl,  during  tho  teu  years  ending  1881,  the 
varied  from  7*05  inches  in  1870  to  40"23  inches  in  1874  and 
|veraged  22*59  inches. 

The  water-supply  is  chiefly  from  rivers.  For  fifteen  miles  along 
tie  north-east  boundary  the  Malpmbhn,  over  a  mnddy  or  sandy 
&d  about  350  feet  bi*oad,  between  slupiujy  curthy  bauk»  flows 
tiroughout  the  year.  The  river  ia  fordablo  in  the  dry  months  and 
Surinf^  the  rains  a  ferry  plies  from  Konur  to  Govankop  in  Bijdpur. 
~\io  Bcnnihalla,  a  brackish  stream,  a  feeder  of  the  Malprahha  flows 
Uorth-eust  through  the  length  of  tlie  sub-division.  During  tlit>  ruins 
it  flow»  over  its  banks  and  causes  much  damage,  but  in  the  hot 
m<^ntlis  it  dwindles  to  a  thread.  Tlie  line  earth  of  its  l)ed  whose 
fioftrie«s  is  said  to  have  given  the  river  its  namtj  of  Bonihalla  or 
the  iJuttor  Stream,  in  pkces  forms  quicksands  in  whicii  cattle  kro 
sometimes  lost.     Many  villages  have  pouds,  only  a  few  have  wells. 

Accordinp  to  the  1882-83  returns  the  farm  stock  included  forty- 
seven  riding  aud  3948  load  carts,  22G3  two-Lullock  and  419  four- 
bull.»ck  ploughs,  20,4-10  bullocks,  (3902  cows,  1729  hc-buffalocs 
and  7392  Bhe-buffaloes,  000  horses,  2(j,005  sheep  aud  goatu,  and 
1047  assscs. 

In  l.syi-i<2  of  2^10,208  acres  the  whole  area  hchl  for  tillage,  1420 
acres  or  0'59  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  2JJS,788 
acres  under  tillugn,  grain  crop.s  occupied  141,129  acreaor  59*10  per 
cent.  o(  wliicli  82,900  were  under  wheat  godhi  (K.)  or  ghnii  (M.) 
Triticum  ajstivum,  57,791  under  ludian  millet ^/o^  (K.)  or  jvdri  (M.) 
Sorghum  vulgare,  aud  4:i2  under  vuvani  (K.)  or  fiuny  (M.)  Panieum 
itnlieum.  Tulses  occupied  ll,OSli  acres  or  4'(J4  per  cent  of  which 
10,770  were  uuder  gram  I'ailli  (K.)  or  harbharn  (M.)  Ciccr  arietinum, 
IGi)  imdor  ht-sarn  (K.)  or  ving  (M.)  Phaijedlus  radiatus,  79  nnder 
hurl't  (K.)  or  hillhi  (M.)  Dolichos  bifloms,  58  under  fogari  or  tnvari 
(K.)  or  /«r(M.)  Cajanns  indicus,  aud  7  under  otherpulses.  Oilseeds 
occupied  18,525  acres  or  7*75  per  cent  of  which  t>444  woro  under 
liuseed  ngtiaki  (K.)  or  juvus  (M.)  Linuni  UKitatissimum,  and  12,081 
under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  67,800  acres  or  28"42  per  cenfc 
the  whole  of  thorn  under  cotton  hatli  or  ixrale  (K.)  or  liapaa  (M.) 
Gopsjpium  herbacenm.  MiRcellaneons  crops  occupied  185  acres  or 
<)'07  [xir  cent  of  which  14  were  under  sugarcaue  ktihhn  (K.)  or  \19 
(M.)  Sacoharnm  oHicinnrum,  one  under  tobacco  h/t^ettoppM  {K,)  qt 
ifJUibiikn  (M.)  Nicutiaua  tabaoum,  aud  the  remaining  170  undur 
Tarions  vegetables  aud  fruits. 

The  1881  population  niturns  show  that  of  87,832  people  79,080  or 
90'71  per  cent  were  Hindus,  8145  or  9*27  per  cent  Miisalra»n.<j,  and 
7  Christians.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  :  2513  Brahmans  ; 
30,519  Liugjiyats;  771  Jains,  ,TJ4  Komtis,  ;j 50  Telugu-lJanjigars, 
95  I /ids,  70  LaviuAs,  8  Giirjars,  and  4  Mdrwilris,  traders;  5639 
Itiulders,  .'5.S95  Maritlids,  197  Rajputs,  and  (52  DasAra,  husbandmen ; 
15.S7  Pauchals,  metal-workers  ;  600  Uavandis  masons  ;  590  Shimpis, 
tailors;  409  Kumbhara,  potters;  352  SonArs,  goldsmiths;  336 
Badigefl,  carpenters ;  191  KammArs,  blacksmiths ;  62  Mcdars, 
bnujhoo-workerfi;  40  Ijad  Snryavauship,  butchers;  40  Nilaris, 
iudigo-dyers;  3SS0  G/inigiira,  oilmen  ;  187(1  Kostis,  weavers  ;  12,106 
liephcrdsjl^J^yUs,  cowherds  ;  3742  Bedars,  hunters  i^ 
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1385  Ambigs,  fishermeu ;  905  Nidigdrs,  barbers;  756  Parita, 
washermen;  221  Bhoin,  littor-boftrers ;  51  Cbi-lvddia,  Linga^ 
beadles;  31  Kalavants,  dancing"  girls  ;  1238  Vaddars,  diggers;  +19 
Koravars,  mat  and  basket-makers ;  5  Uombars^  rope-dancers;  117 
Goll&rs,  55  Biidbudkia,  18  M^Holars,  13  Josbid,  9  Helavars,  8  Jogil^ 
2  Ksbetridfls^,  beggars;  2026  Madig&ra,  leather-workers;  2007 
Holayas,  labourers;  449  Samagdrs,  shoemakers;  and  18  Dhor^ 
tanners. 

Ha'nebennur  iain  the  extreme  south-east  comer  of  the  district 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Karajgi,  on  the  east  and  south  brtlv 
Tungbhadrn  which  separates  Rflnebennar  from  Maisar  and  BeUn 
in  Madras,  and  on  the  west  by  Kod.  It  contains  131  Govemmeot 
and  twelve  ulif^natod  villages  with  an  area  of  40r5  square  miles,* 
population  of  74^,213  or  183  to  the  square  mile,  and  a  yearly  laod 
TOVcnno  of  £15,804  (Rs.  1,58,040). 

Of  the  405  square  miles,  395  have  been  surveyed  in  detail* 
According  to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  uiueteen  square  miles »r» 
oooapicd  by  tlio  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  coutuins  194,<76 
acres  or  7y'()7  per  cent  of  urabh?  land,  2rj(>8aen;8or  1'03  per  cent  of 
utiarablo  laud,  2G,594  acres  or  10'75  per  cent  of  grass,  and  23,5*S 
acres  or  9"52  pur  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  slreau. 
From  the  194,476  acres  of  arable  land,  42,40G  acres  have  to  betalus 
on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 

The  country  is  genenilly  flat  with  a  low  range  on  the  north  and  a 
group  of  hilts  near  Airdni  in  the  ciust.  Much  of  the  laud  noir  tbd 
hills  is  covered  with  low  brushwood.  Except  Rinebennur  U« 
villiiges,  are  smiiU  and  close  together  chiefly  along  the  bauks  of  Uif 
Tungbhadra  aud  ether  streams.  Almost  all  villages  are  bhadetl  by 
trees  and  tho  large  ones  are  walled. 

The  soil  is  black  in  tho  low-lying  parts  and  red  on  the  hills  and 
uplands. 

In  tho  low  northern  range  tho  hills  rise  200  to  500  feet  above  tt* 
plain  geuenUly  with  sloping  sides  covered  with  brushwood  whidi 
give  shelter  to  wolves  and  dcor.  The  range  is  crossed  by  uuuiy 
cart,  tracks.  Near  Motebcnuur  iu  the  north  several  bare  otmiou 
bills  rise  about  150  feet  from  the  plain,  and,  with  several  break* 
through  whicli  ciirts  pass,  a  low  narrow  bare  rangu  slretetio* 
about  ten  miles  from  Byiidgi  in  the  north-west  to  Halgiri  in  U>o 
south-west.  In  the  extreme  enai  near  Air&ni  on  tho  Tungbhsdra, 
surrounded  by  groups  of  smaller  hills,  is  tho  highest  point  iD 
RAnebenuur,  a  pi^ak  GOO  feet  above  tho  plain  with  aloping  bosky 
sides  which  give  shelter  to  wolves. 

The  climate  is  somewhat  hotter  in  the  cast  than  in  tho  west,  ^ 
on  tho  whole  is  good.  In  tho  boginning  of  April,  the  hottest  part 
of  the  year,  the  thermometer  rises  to  100*  or  102*.  With  the  W 
rains  in  May  the  air  cools  till  it  falls  to  75^  or  70"  in  June,  9jA 
from  that  seldom  rises  much  before  October.  Tho  rainfall  is  faidf 
equal  over  the  whole  sub-division.  At  Ranebennnr,  during  tho  Ufa 
years  ending  1881,  tho  fallvaried  from  10'13  inches  in  1876  to  Si'^ft 
inches  iu  1874  aud  averaged  22'40  ioohos. 
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Rinebonniir  is  well  Bupplied  with  water.  The  Tungbhadro  flows 
betw(H;u  steep  banks  along  a  sandy  bed  aboat  balf  u  mile  broad.  It 
liridged  at  Jlarihar  and  ferries  ply  at  many  places.  The  Kumad- 
fati  a  feeder  of  the  Tungbhadra  flows  east  about  fifteen  miles  along 
I  sandy  bed  about  300  foot  wide  and  between  steep  banks.  Other 
&ina  flow  Koatb  to  join  ihu  Tungbhadra.  Besides  tho  nvors  and 
I  are  many  ponds,  tho  largest  of  which  are  at  K&nebennur  and 
[al&pur. 

Aecordinjjf  to  tho   1882-83  returns  farm  stock  included  fifteen 
riding  and  31 1 1  load  carts,  VO+S  two-bullock  and  2181  four-bullock 
iloughs,  23,0*6  bullocks  and  12,409  cows,  2010  he-buffaloes  and 
i59  Bbe-buSaloosj  '119  horueSj  31|G]9  sheep  and  goats,  and  1305 

EH. 

'  In  1881-82  of  110,137  acres  the  whole  area  hold  for  tillage,  15,077 
Drca  or  13'68  per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.  Of  the  05,000 
as  under  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  4W,8(i2  acres  or  52*45  per 
snt  of  which  SJSjO+O  were  under  Indian  millet  jola  (K.)  or  jmrt 
(M.)  Sorghum  vulgare,  8070  nnder  *wrani(K.)  or  hingCisl.)  Panicum 
I'Ualicum,  903  undt-r  mvu  (K.)  or  vari  (M.)  Panicum  miliare,  359 
luder  rice  hhattn  (K.)  or  bhat  (M.)  Oryza  sativa,  337  under  rdgi 
(K.)  ornachni  (M.)  Eleusinecorocana,  314  under  wheat  godhi  (K.)  or 
jhtiu  (M.)  Triticnm  tsstirum,  2(j  uuder  spiked  millet  »ejje  (K.)  or 
\ajri  (M.)  PeniciUaria  spicata,  and  847  under  other  grains  of  which 
letails  are  not  given.  Pulses  occupied  11,580  aci*es  or  1 2-1 8  per 
at  of  which  0097  wei-o  uuder  kx^rU[K..)  or  kalthi  (M.)  Uolichoa 
biflorus,  3499  under  taijnri  or  tuvari  (K.)  or  fwr  (>I.)  Cajanna 
[idicns,  1071  under  gram  kadli  (K.)  or  karbhara  (hi.)  Cicor 
'  nrictiuum,  452  under  hesara  (K.)  or  mug  (M.)  Phoseolus  radiatus, 
9  under  vilda  (K.)  or  udid  (M.)  Phasoolus  mungo,  and  452  under 
other  pulses.  Oil-seeds  occupied  2894  acres  or  3'04  por  cent  of 
which  358  wore  under  sesame  ynllu  (K.)  or  til  (M.)  Scsamum 
indicum,  7  uuder  linseed  a^rt*Ai  (K.)  or  j'avas  (M.)  Linum  nsitntiu- 
simum,  and  2529  under  other  ciil-sceils.  Fibres  occupied  23,120 
acres  or  2432  per  cent  of  which  22,777  were  under  cotton  haili 
or  arale  <K.)  or  kiipjis  (U.)  Gossypium  herhaceum,  181  under 
Indian  hemp  jmndi  (K.)  or  amhddi  (M.)  Hibiscus  cannabinus^  and 
162  under  Bombay  hemp^iniH  (K.)or  Uig  (M.)  Crotalaria  jnncea. 
Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  7C04  acres  or  7'99  per  cent  of  whicii 
0090  were  under  chillies  mflUfw/NiA'at  (K.)  ormircAi  (M.)  Capeicum 
frntescens,  431  under  tobacco  hugesoppu  (K.)  or  iamhdku.  (M.) 
Nicotiana  tabacnm,  108  under  sugarcano  kabb\t  (K.)  or  us  (M.) 
I  tjacchamm  ofticinarum,  and  the  remaining  375  under  various  vege- 
Itable.s  and  fruits. 

The  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  74,213  people,  68,037  or 

H*67  per  cent  were  Hindus,  0172  or  8*31  percent  Musalmdns,  and 

Christians.     The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  1174  Br&limans  ; 

3,744  Lingdyats;  310  Lav^nas,  78  Lfids,  52  Jaius,  11  Tclugn- 

mdraarus,     and    5    Chunaria,    traders;    3141    Radders,    2089 

sriLthas,  390  Ktimiiti^,  204  Rajputs,  201   D^flrs,  husbandmen; 

50  PanrhatSj  metal-workers;  574  Shimpis,  bailors  ;  315  Gavondis, 

aosons ;  141    Badiges,    carpenters ;   77    Eumbhirs,    puttorb ;    71 
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Karamdj*R,  blacksmiths;    71    Killikiatars^    labourers;    53    Ilgpna, 
palm-tappere  ;  47  NilAris,  iudigo-dycrs  ;  42  Souars,  jj^Idsmithe  ;  3^ 
Lfid-Suryavatishia,  butchers;  17  Jingars,  saddle-makers  ;  ]2Mw2in« 
bamboo-workers;   8482  Koatia  and    1986  Uatg&rs,  woavors;   962* 
GanigArs,  oilmen  ;  8926  Kurubars,  shepherds  ;  47  Gavlis,  co  '  I     ' 
5'2G1     Bedars,    hunters;  713    Parits.    washcrtncu  ;  456    CI 
Linpfiyat  beadles;  2i)4  NadipArs^  barbers  ;  17  Bhois.  litter-bearers, 
1177  Yaddars,   diggers;  *2Gii  Koravars,    mat   aud    baskut<maken; 
7H    pDiubars,    rope-daacera ;    645    GoUars,    H-')   Jushis,  S   BhUs, 
Iwgprars  ;  3441  iladigdrs,  leather- workers;  212  Holayds,  labouren; 
39   Kotegirs,  buggare ;  S2  Samag&rs,  shoeinakors ;  and  5  Dliony 
tanners. 

Ron,  in  tho  north-east  corner  of  the  district,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bdddtni  in  Bijdpur,  on  the  east  by  the  NizAm's  territwr, 
on  the  Bonth  by  Gming,  and  on  the  west  by  Navalgund.  It  conbuoi 
seventy  Govemmcut  aud  four  alienated  villages  with  an  area  <rf 
370  8i|uare  mikis,  a  population  of  60,724  or  164  to  the  sqimro  luilev 
and  a  yearly  land  revenue  of  i.1 6,447  (10,14^470). 

Of  the  370  square  mitee,  334  have  been  snrvcycd  in  dcfiil- 
According  to  tho  revenue  survey  returns,  thirty-six  square  milc«  aw 
orcnpied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  rest  contains 
221,761  aeres  or  06"35  per  eent  of  arable  land,  6-W4  acres  orS'TS 
piT  cent  of  unarjilplo  land,  223  acres  or  0*09  per  ct*nt  of  graAs,  mJ 
1830  acres  or  0-79  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  u<) 
strontns.  From  the  221,761  acres  of  arable  land  b7Jr2h  acr-^^  ^^"• 
to  bo  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  nil 

Tho  sub-division  is  one  stretch  of  rich  black  soil,  witboi; 
aud   with  hardly  an  upland,  highly  tilled,  with  bare  lat^o  v     ^ 
on  thn  banks  of  strcatnR  or  in  the  open   plain.     The  jioopio  an 
fikiUul  hardworking  and  wull-to-do  husbandmen. 

Except  a  little  tract  in  tho  cast  aud  north  whore  it  is  red  the  «uil 
is  rich  black. 

Tho  rainy  months  are  fairly  pleasant,  but  of  late  years  thu  f^'U 
weather  has  been  feverish  and  tho  reat  of  the  j'ear  is  hot  and  dry. 
At  Ron,  during  the  ten  years  cndiug  IHHl,  the  rninfidl  v  la 

7*53  inches  in  1876  to  37*41  inchos  in  1874  ami  averaged  i  ^'■ 

Tho  Bunihalla  which  Sows  into  tho  Malprabha  at    tho  north-east 
corner  of  Hon  and  the  Malprabha  form  the  north-west  bouutl'     '  ' 
about  seveuteen  miles.     Tho  Alsilpmbha  Hows  eai*t,  over  ri  ; 
and  ttandy  bed   between  ploping  and  earthy   banks.     The  i 
fordablc  except  in  tho  rains  and  has  no  ferry.     Most  vilUj^t 
small  ponds  of  drinking  water  and  some  villages  have  wells,  bww 
brackish  water.     On  the  whole  the  water-supply  is  poor. 

According  to  the  1882-83  returns  farm  stock  inclnded  fiveW'^'^f 
and  2574  load  carts,  3734  two-bullock  and  035  four-bullock  j 
16,141   bullocks  aud  6812  cows,  1438  he-buSaloes  and  GO^. 
bufTalooB,  289  horses,  20,851  uhccp  and  goats,  and  43o  aastis. 

In  1881-82  of  163,205  acres  the  whole  area  held  for  ti!  ■    ' 

aci-pH  or  2*1 1  per  rent  were  fallow  or  under  grass.     Of  t 
acres  under  tillage,  gi-ain  cropa  occupied  72j08 1  acres  or  45  Wp^ 
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at  of  which  50,520  were  nndor  Indian  millet  jola  (K.)  or  ji'tiri 
IM.)  tiorghum  vulguro,  l(>,5iy  under  wheat  godlii  (K.)  or  fjhau  (M.) 
riticuiQ  lestivum,  2982  undernafdttt  (K.)  or  kdng  {M.)  Panicum 
fcalicuinj  16  W  under  spiked  millet  gejje  { K.)  or  bdjri  (M.)  i'cuicillariA 
»ptcata,  311-  uudor  siive  (K.)  or  ran"  (M.)  Panicum  milinroj  aud  73 
nudc'P  rice  hhaiin  (K.)  or  hhnt  (M.)  Oryna  flfitiva.  Pul.scH  owMipied 
lOjoltf  acres  or  ti'^iS  per  cent  of  which  5628  were  under  gram  kndli 
(K.)  or  harhhara  (M.)  Cicor  arietinutn,  102i  under  injan!  or  iwrart 
(K.)  or  tiir  (M.)  Cajanna  indicuSj  I860  under  hesaru  (K.)  or  mng  (M.) 
Pliaseoliis  radiatusj  4G0  under  harli  (K.)  or  kuUhi  (M.)  Bolichos 
biflorus,  and  (JlU  under  othor  pulses.  Oilsoeda  occupied  979H  acres 
or  (j*  13  per  cent  of  which  5501)  wore  under  Unseed  agavhi  (K,)  ov 
Javoif  (M.)  Liaum  urtitatissiinuui,  310  under  sesame  i/e^/w  (K.)  or 
tU  (M.)  Sosamum  indiouui,  and  3880  under  other  oilseeds.  Fihrcs 
occupiod  07,105  acres  or  41-9.8  percent  all  of  them  under  cotton 
hatti  or  aratd  (K.)  or  kdpttn  (M.)  Gossypiain  horbacoum.  Miscellu- 
neous  crops  occupied  341  acres  or  02 1  per  cent  of  which  134  were 
nndor  tobacco  lu'tgcgoppu  (K.)  or  tambdfcn  (M.)  Nicotiana  tabacam^ 
32  undor  8Uj?arcano  kahhu  (K.)  or  us  (M.)  Saccliarum  offieinarnm, 
one  under  cliillies  me^ianinakai  (K.)  or  mirchl  (M.)  Capsicum  frutos- 
cena,  and  the  remaining  174  under  various  vogotabloa  and  fruite. 

Tlic  1881  population  returns  show  that  of  60,724  people,  56,160  or 
92'iS  pop  cent  woro  Hindus,  45(52  or  7*51  per  cent  Musalmftns,  and 
2  Cliristians.  llie  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  :  4B49  Brahmans; 
19,750  Lingdyats;  93  LAda  or  South  Gujarfitis ;  70  Jains  aud  24 
LavanAa,  traders  ;  2959  riadder.<i,  947  Martithits,  143  Dasilrs,  and  91 
Rajputs,  huslmndmen  ;  1464  Pduchdls.raotal- workers  ;  312  Kambbflrs 
potters;  310  Gnvandis,  maaons  ;  211  Shimpis,  tailorii ;  187  Sondra, 
goldsmiths;  1-17  Kadigos,  carpenters;  88  Ilgerus,  palm-tappers; 
88  Kammars,  blacksmiths;  58  KilHkiatars,  labourers;  51  liitd- 
Suryaransbis,  butchers;  and  2+  Medaps  bamboo-workers;  3926 
Oilnigars,  oilmen  j  1022  Kostis  and  347  HatgArs,  weavers ; 
8095  Kurubars,  shepherds;  0  Gavlis,  cowherds;  406S  Bedars, 
hunters ;  635  Nidigiira,  barbers ;  581  Parits,  washermen ;  307 
Ambigs,  fishermen;  31  Bhois,  litter-bearers;  and  19  Cholviidis, 
Lingdynt  beadles  ;  1067  Vaddars,  diggora ;  381  Koravars,  mat  and 
basket-makers;  2  Dombars,  rope-dancers;  142  Golldrs,  31  Bud* 
budkis.  23  GosAvis,  II  Jogis,  and  9  GondhalgAra,  beggars;  2319 
Mndigurs,  leather- workers;  1161  HolayAsj  labourers;  95  tfamagiirs, 
shoemakers;  and  11  Dhors,  tanners. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

PLACES. 

Abbigeri,  a  lar^  village  seven  miles  aoutli  of  Ron  with  in  15^1 
a  population  of  3208,  hiia  black  fltone  tetnploa  of  Islivardevauil 
Jotlingdev,  each  with  nn  iascriptioQ.^ 

Ablur  village  two  miles  west  of  Koii,  with  in  1881  a  popalatiflB 
of  752,  has  temples  of  JJasappa  and  SomuAtb.  There  are  thn* 
inscriptions  in  the  temple  of  Basappa,  dated  1100,  1119,  and  ll+i 
and  one  in  the  temple  of  Somndlb  to  the  right  of  the  god  tlutnl 
1168." 

Adur  is  a  largo  village  t^en  miles  cast  of  Hdngnl,  with  in  1881 « 
population  of  1151.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  twelfth  century  inscripUoo 
nudor  tho  name  of  IMndipur,  and  till  1862  was  the  head-quartcrtiif 
a  petty  divistou.  To  tho  east  of  the  village  is  the  temple  of  Kallesfafir 
Mahddev  with  an  inscription  ou  tho  south  face  dated  104'i.  Tfacn 
arc  two  other  inscriptions  one  in  a  field  dated  1034  and  auotber 
undated.  1'ho  undated  inscription  is  in  twenty  lines  on  a  stnm 
tablet  fillinj^  a  space  3'  7"  high  and  2'  3.^"  broad.  The  first  fourteen 
lines  are  in  Sanskrit  and  the  last  five  in  Old  Kiinarese.  The  Saasknt 
inscription  records  tho  gi-ant  of  a  field  for  the  charity  hall  or  tUinoihiiiA 
and  other  purposes  of  a  Jain  temple  built  by  one  of  the  village  head- 
men. In  the  fourth  line  Vaijayanti  or  Banar^  in  North  KAnara 
seoma  to  be  mentiouud ;  but  lines  two  to  five  are  too  worn  t4  bo 
read.  Tho  K&narcae  inscription  in  tho  last  five  lines  is  wfll 
preserved.  It  records  that  during  the  reign  of  Kirttivarma  about 
A.D.  560  as  supreme  sovereign,  and  during  the  government  of  the 
city  of  Pfindipura  by  a  certain  chief  Sinda,  Bouugitmunda  EUffi* 
manda  and  others,  with  the  leave  of  king  Miidhavatti,  gave  to  the 
temple  of  Jinendra  for  worship  and  offerings,  eight  mattalt  of  r\ee 
land,  by  the  royal  measure,  to  the  west  of  Kannagalar  village 
Though  the  inscription  is  not  dated,  tho  titles  of  Kirttivarma  sa^ 
the  style  of  the  characters  leave  little  doubt  that  the  KirttiTiuiDB 
is  tho  sixth  Early  Chalukya  king  of  that  name  (a.d.  507).  Tlie 
existence  of  this  inscription  in  the  heart  of  the  Kodamba  lemioFf 
sapporta  the  statement    made    in   the     inscription   (a.i>.   G84J  fit 


I  The  temple  aod  ioMription  doUik  in  thU  cbApter  Are  from  Dr.  "Bnxgtm*  lifli  tf 

Autiquaruui  Itenioiiis  in  the  Bombay  rrvsidency,  pp.  II  •48. 

^Mr.  Flcot  (History  of  the  Kiaarcso  THitricta  uf  thu  Romh«y  Prewdenoy.  S{« i^ 
69)  also  mcntiouB  ioHcrintiona  of  the  Western  Cbilukya  kings  »jtDabva.r  III.  (lltf* 
1138)  and  Someehvar  Iv.(ll82-1189),  and  of  the  KAlaohari  aaoxper  BijjaUilIf^* 
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KirttiTarraa's  son  Pnlikeshi  II,  nt  Aihole  in  South  Bijiipar  that 
Kirrtivarmii  defeated  the  Kadambos.^  Adiir  has  a  fourth  iuseription 
dated  im-t  of  the  thirteenth  fUshtrakata  king  Krishna  II.  (a.d.  875. 
911)  or  AkiiUvarsha  as  he  is  called  ia  tho  iuseription.  The  inscrip- 
iion  also  m^ntionfi  a  chief  noble  or  mahasdmanta  of  t.ho  Chellketan 
imily  aa  governing  the  Bauavdai  Twelve -thouaand.-  The  first  or 
|0'14  inscription  is  of  the  sixth  Western  Ch^lukya  king  Someshvara 
t,,  of  who8»  time  forty  inscriptions  have  been  found  varying  in  date 
h-om  1042  tn  !0ii8.=» 

Airani,  twelve  miles  east  of  Rsnibennar,  is  a  large  village  on 
hQ  Tanpbhailrawith  in  1881  apopnlation  of  1778.  Melons  are  grown 
*L  the  river,  and  before  the  18/0-77  famine  superior  blankets  used 
I  be  made  for  local  use  by  Kurubars.  The  people  died  or  loft  the 
place  and  the  blanket-weaving  has  stopped.  In  1/90  Captain  Moor, 
vho  accompanied  an  English  detachment  sent  to  help  tho  MaritthiU 
ainst  Tipn  Sultan,  mentions  Airani  as  a  respectable  little  fort, 
town  of  some  note  with  a  weekly  market/  In  1800  (20th  June) 
colonel  WuUesIey,  afterwards  Dukoaf  Wellington,  in  his  expedition 
gainst  the  notorious  Maratha  freebooter  Dhuudia  V4gh,  sent  a 
Urol  to  reconnoitre  Airani  fort.  Ho  meant  to  attack  the  fort  on 
be  morning  of  the  2 1st  June,  but  the  gurrisou  left  it  during  the 
aight  of  the  20ch  and  the  troops  took  peaceful  possession  on  the 
Ust'  In  1812  Captain  Biirgoyne  and  Lieutenant  Boll,  who  were 
ppointed  to  examine  the  Southern  MarAtha  forts,  described  Airani 
a  work  of  considerable  sti*ongth  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tung- 
bhadra  which  ran  close  under  the  east  front  with  high  banks.  The 
Drt  was  built  irregularly  on  a  small  knoll.  It  had  an  inner  line  of 
rorks  surrounded  for  about  fifty  yards  by  an  outer  line  with  a  ditch 
on  the  west  and  south-west  fronts.  The  outer  line  of  works  con- 
iisted  of  a  faussebraye  or  mound  outside  the  rampart  much  injnred 
1  the  north  aud  south  but  in  good  repair  on  the  east  or  river  aide. 
The  entrance  to  tho  outer  works  was  on  the  north  by  three  gateways 
hrough  the  works  leading  over  the  ditch.  All  the  gates  as  well  as 
beir  Hank  dofcncos  were  out  of  repair.  Three  ruined  gateways  led 
sm  tho  outer  into  the  inner  works.  Tho  inner  fort  stretched 
Borth-east  to  south-east  abont  250  yards  long  by  100  yards  broad. 
The  west  and  aonth-woat  defences,  being  the  strongest  parts  of  the 
inner  fort,  consisted  of  five  large  stone  bastions  about  twenty-five 
feet  high  joined  by  stone  curtains.  The  east  face  had  no  bastions, 
»nd  like  the  north-east  face  it  works  were  much  ruinod.  There  was 
nothing  inside  the  fort  except  a  ruined  palace  and  a  small  well  with 
ft  doubtfnl  supply  of  water.  A  small  passage  led  out  of  tho  fort  to 
tho  river  whence  an  ampin  supply  could  be  obtained.  The  ditch  on 
the  w«et  and  south-west  fronts  of  the  outer  line  of  fortifications  was 
dry  and  nseless,  being  easy  of  ascent  and  descent.  The  village  of 
Airani  lay  above  100  yards  to  the  north  of  the  fort.  To  the  south- 
west of  the  -village,  separated  from  the  ditch  by  a  road,  was  a  lai^e 
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pond,  and  abonfc  800  yards  further  was  a  hill  which  commaaded  ti» 
fort.  The  greater  part  of  the  inner  fort  was  in  good  order  and 
strong,  and  the  broken  part  was  easy  of  repair.  The  outer  liaa 
could  not  be  held.' 

Alna'var,  twenty  miles  west  of  DhArwdr,  is  a  lorpfe  village  wdl 
placed  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  crossing  oftheBelganm-Haliji] 
and  Dhiirwiir-Goa  roads.  When  the  Marmagao.6el4ri  railway  is 
completed,  Atndvar  will  have  &  third  class  station  165  miloa  west  of 
BeUri. 

Amargol  is  a  large  village  on  the  Dh^rwir-Hnbli  road  firs 
miles  uurth-west  o£  Hubli,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  1547.  In  the 
middle  of  the  village  is  a  partly  mined  temple  of  Shaukarling  boOt 
by  Jakhaodcharya,  who,  according  to  one  acooant,  was  a  Kghatriji 
prince  who  atoocd  for  the  sin  of  Brihman  killing  by  buildi&f 
temples  ;  according  to  another  story  he  was  a  Pilnchdl  pupil  m 
Viahvakarma  tho  divine  architect  who  built  the  teraples  to  trj*  liis 
skill.  Kear  it  ia  the  temple  of  BiinRhankarl  Deri.  TheShankarliog 
temple  is  built  of  black  aud  light-coloured  granite,  aud  bam  nlU 
and  pillars  carved  with  figures  of  gods.  The  expenses  of  the  tempi* 
are  met  from  alienated  lands.  In  front  of  the  temple  is  a  broken  akd 
defaced  inscription  slab. 

Aminbha'vi  is  a  large  village  about  seven  miles  north-eartol 
DharwAr,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  3392.  Under  the  Peshvift 
it  waH  the  chief  town  of  a  giMup  or  Kamat  uf  eight  villages.  To  At 
north  of  the  village  is  an  old  Jain  temple  of  Neminath  the  Twentf* 
second  Tirlhankiir  about  120  foet  long,  with  numerous  pitUra 
There  are  two  small  blackstone  Shaiv  temples  of  Kalmeshvar  ami 
Mallikiirjuu.  On  two  wooden  pillars  of  the  Kalmeshvar  temple 
nine  feet  apart  is  a  record  of  the  Vittbalpanti  land  measure.'  Six 
inscription.*)  have  been  fonnd  in  the  village,  one  in  each  of  the  thrw 
temples,  two  dated  5G0  and  1118  near  an  old  well  to  the  south  ot 
the  mansion  of  tho  Aminbhjlvi  Desai,  and  one  near  the  house  of  • 
barber  dated  1547.  The  inscription  dated  566  is  on  a  stone-tafakA 
which  has  disappeared.  The  name  of  the  king  is  the  early  Chaluky* 
Pulikeshi  II.  (610-634),  the  contemporary  of  the  Chinese  pilgnra 
Hiwen  Thsang  (629-645).  but  the  diaia  in  the  inscription  appean 
from  other  evidence  to  be  wrong.' 

Annigeii,  on  the  Dhirwar-Oadag  road  with  in  1881  apopnlatioo 
of  7211,  is  an  old  petty  divisional  centre  about  ten  miles  B(>uth-«art 
of  Navalgund.  The  1872  census  showed  a  population  of  7098,01 
whom  5371  were  Bindus  and  1727  Musalm&i&s.  Annigeri  is  n- 
markablo  for  a  temple  of  Amriteshvar  locally  ascribed  to  Jakhitii* 
ichirya.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town  built  of  black  stone,  of 
conaidernble  size,  with  a  rouf  supported  on  seventy-six  pillars.  Tto 
walls  are  covered  with  interesting  mythological  sculptures.  Tbars 
are  six  inscriptions  in  the  tomplo  varying  from  1157  to  1203.    Tb 

^  Report  d»ted  Belgaam,  5th  Jnly  1842. 

'  Tho  record  U  in  Devn&eari  letters  '  Shri  Vitthmlpimti  Chunmir  doa  noUi*,'  ti»( 
is  Tb«  two  markfl  of  the  iUastnoug  Vitthalpant  (?).     Seo  Above  p.  440. 
*  Fleet'*  K4iurcK  DyuMtiei,  23. 
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larliest  is  datod  1157 ;  tbo  next  to  the  west  of  tbo  south  gateway  of 
>ha  temple  is  dated  1189;  the  third  is  dated  1200 ;  die  foarth^  which 
very  long,  is  dated  1S02  ;  the  fifth  on  a  pillar  in  the  south  gate- 
ay  is  dated  1207,  and  the  sixth  to  the  east  of  the  south  gateway 
dated  120S.     There  are  seven  smaller  temples,  each  ^vith  one  or 
pWo  inscriptions.     Banadashankari's  temple  has  two  inscriptions^  one 
in  front  of  the  temple  door  dated   1 162,  the  other  in  the  temple 
rd   dated  1186.     Basappa'a   temple  to  the   south   of  the  Hubli 
has  in  front  of  it  an  inscription  dated  1172.     There  is  a  Jain 
mpleor /ja.sh"  with  an  inscription  dated  1071.     Gachcbin  Bosappa's 
mjile  near  the  police  station  has  two  inscriptions,  one  on  a    pillar 
iated  1197,  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  temple  dated  1539.  The  1539 
scription  is  well  preserved    and  belongs  to  the  Vijaynagar  king 
chyutray  (15U8-lo42).    Hiri  Hanumant's  temple  has  to  the  loft  of 
e  temple  door  an  inscription  dated   1157.     Maiiar's  temple  has 
ear  a  well  oinse  to  the  south  wall  of  the   temple  an  inscription 
ted  1097,  and  Puraddappa's  temple,  to  the  east  of  the  town,  has 
iuscriptiun  dtitcd  llSl*. 

The  earlioiit  date  at  Annigeri  is  1071,  hut  at  present  the  earliest 
formation  regarding  the  town  is  that  in  1161  the  Kalachnri  chief 
ijjala,  who  overthrew  the  Western  Chiilukyas,  made  it  bis  capital.^ 
that  year  Bij^jala's  governor  DandnAyak  Shridhsr  is  mentioned 
governing  at  the  capital  of  Annigeri.  As  inscriptions  of  Bijjala'a 
n  Someshvar  (11(J7-1175)  are  found  at  Annigeri,  it  probably  re- 
miiined  under  tbo  Kalachuris  at  least  till  1175.  In  1 184  theWestem 
Orialukya  king  Somesbvar  IV.  (1 182-1189),  taking  advantage  of  the 
religious  dissensions  between  the  Jains  and  the  newly  started  Linga- 
yats  at  the  capital  KalyAn,  succeeded  for  aahorttime  in  re-establishing 
the  sombliince  of  Cliulukyasovorfiignty.  lu  liSi  Someshvar's  fenda- 
lory  DandnayakBarmarasa  is  mentioned  as  governing  at  the  capital 
of  Annigeri.*  In  1 189  an  inscription  at  Annigeri  mentions  it  as  the 
capital  from  which  the  Mabani.'indaleshvar  Bdchiriija  or  Biicbana, 
the  feudatory  of  Bbillama  the  third  Devgiri  Yadav  (1187-1191), 
was  governing  the  Belvola  country.*  Soon  after  Annigeri  appears 
from  one  of  his  inscHptions  to  have  passed  with  the  greater  part  of 
DharwAr  to  the  groat  floysala  BalUl  ruler  Vir  Ballal  or  BallAl  II., 
whose  inscriptions  range  from  1192  to  1211.  Anuigori  appears  ia 
the  inscriptions  us  one  of  Vir  Ballal's  ca])iials  in  Dbarwir.'*  On 
the  17th  of  July  1800,  Dhuudiah  VAgh  the  Karnatak  freebooter, 
when  pursued  by  Colonel  Wcllesley,  is  mentioned  aa  encamping  at 
Annigeri  in  his  flight  from  Bambal.^  In  October  1800  Colonel 
Wellesley  gave  orders  for  making  tents  at  Annigeri,  DhdrwAr,  and 
Hnbli,  three  places  famous  for  cloth.**  At  the  beginning  of  British 
rule  Annigeri  and  the  villages  belonging  to  it  formed  the  jiighir  ot 
the  Nipaui  chief.  It  lapsed  to  Government  in  lS.'i9  from  failure  of 
hoire.     In  1827  Annigeri  had  450  hoases,  fourteen  shops,  and  some 

Erella.^ 
'  Pleot'i  KAnarese  Dynoatiea.  54.  »  FImI'b  Kilnftrcse  Dyuutties.  55. 

*  Flwt's  K&iureao  DjBaaties,  "2.  *  Floet'a  K4nare»e  I>yn*iti«»,  67,  68. 

'  Stipplemeotu-y  Dcspbtchcs,  II.  57.         "  8iip|tlcmeDtary  DespRtclics,  IL  203* 
'  Cluue*'  Itiucrary,  72. 
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Chapter  XIV.  Arlekatti,  a  small  village  five  miles  north  of  Kod,  with  in  IS8I 

Places.  ^  population  of  465,  has  three  iuscriptioiiiiin  Old  Kanaj'eae  ohanden. 

Arlkshvab,  ArleshvaX,  a  small  village  6re  miles  north-cosfc  of  Htbiga],  «itk 

in  1881  a  population  of  779,  has  a  stone  temple  of  Kadambeshw 
with  three  inscriptions,  nne  on  a  pillar  dat*^]  1070  to  the  aouikd 
tho  imiigo,  the  second  dated  1088  on  the  alli^tor  arch  of  te 
temple,  and  the  third  on  a  pillar  in  front  of  the  chief  temple  pk 
whose  date  is  of  doubtful  accuracy. 

Artal,  nine  miles  north-weab  of  Bank^pnr,  has  seTeral  tenpla 
aud  old  insert ptloQB.^ 

Asuudi,  a  small  village  three  miles  south-wost  of  Gadag,  wtt 
in  1881  a  population  of  848,  has  a  temple  of  Botumappa  will  ■ 
inscription  dated  1027  and  a  temple  of  Hanamaub  with  an  in&cri^ 
tiou  dated  1053. 

AswTtu  A'SUQdi,  a  small  villa^  about  five  milea  west  of  R^ebenoor,  ba 

a  temple  of  Kalleshvar  outside  village  limits.  The  temple  has  U 
inscriptions,  two  of  thorn  dated  1112  and  1143  {S.  1034  and  1( 
Tho  third  is  much  worn. 

Balaonub.  Balagnur,  a  large  village  fonricen  miles  north  of  Gadag, ' 

in  1881  a  population  of  1734,  has  behind  the  wall  of  a  tempb  i 
Virbhadra   an   inscription    dated    1192  in  the    reigTi  of    the 
Iloywila  king  Ballil  ll.orVir  Ballal  (n92-I2M).« 

Balahbid.  Balambid,  a  small  village  about  five  miles  aonth-west  of  So^ 

within  1 8b  1  a  population  of  391,  bus  a  temple  of  Vishi 
and    Basava  in  the  Jakhan^hdrya  stylo.^      The   temple   \am 
inscriptions,  one  to  the  left  of  the  god  dated  1057  {S.  ^79),  aoo 
dated   1079  {S.  lOOl),   the  third   on  the  south  of  the   templet 
dated  1087  {S.  1009),  and  tho  fourth  and  fifth  dated  1 118  and  U2t| 
{S.  1040  and  1150). 

BiLASiBm.  Balambid,  a  small  village  eight  miles  east  of  Hangal,  witfc  k\ 

1881  a  population  of  845,  has  a  temple  of  Kallameshvar  (30  x3S)  w^l 
carvings  both  inside  and  uutstdo  and  a  temple  of  R^meshTiu-.     !bi 
front  of  the  Kailaracshvar  temple  are  two  inscriptions  dated  H£!i3J 
11C5.     The  K^meshvar  temple  also  has  two  inscriptiona  one  to  ihi 
south  dated  1 117,  the  other  tu  the  north  whose  date  has  not  been  nwl 

Balhulu.  Balehalli,  or  tho  Village  of  Plantains,  a  small  village  six  milM  i 

south-west    of     Hjtngal,   with   in    1881    a  population    of  270,  hi 
temples   of   Mailiirdev    and   Mallikdrjun   and   eleven    inscription- 1 
MallikArjan'fi  temple  has  two  inscriptions  one  on  a  herO'Stono  0r| 
virgal  dated  1O70,  and  tho  other  dated  1049.     Maildrdev's  temfJil 
has  one  inscription  dated   1144,  which,  like  the  1I4S  inscri 
in    the  reign   of   the    Western   Chdlukya  king  Jagadekaii!. 
(1 1 3S  - 1 1 50).*      The  other  six  iuscriptiuus  have  nnt  b«eu  refld.    OO"  | 
side  of  tho  village  in  survey  nnmbcr  13ti  is  a  twelfth  msenptioa. 

1  Mr.  J.  R.  Miaaicton.  OS.  '  Floet'i  Eiitti«aa  Pjifrtiat.  C7. 

'  Ttat  of  the  atoDiii  of  the  tomple  hAve  been  luotl  to  bnilit  ■  pood  at  Bb^afV 
mtwut  two  miles  to  the  south. 

*  Fleet's  KAn«r<-j*e  DynAStjefi,  52.  Under  the  8aji8krit  uune  KarUitnnnL  HillihaB  > 
mvutioned  io  the  1 14ti  iii8crii>tiQ&  ua  mioorcapitat o( J«£«dek«iuUa  li,  iHttohjS Htr* 
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Balur,  a  small  vilUj^o  throe  miles  Bouth-east  of  HAngal,  with  in 
l881,  a  population  of  2M,  has  a  temple  of  Rdmling  with  an  iuftcrip- 
"on  dated  1125  {S.  1047).     To  the  sonth  of  the  village  uuar  a  pond 

an  inscribed  hei*o-8tone  or  virgaf  dated  1242. 

Bauikop,  a  small  village  two  miles  north-east  of  Shiggaon,  with  in 
1881  a  popnlation  of  269,  has  a  temple  of  DharvarAy,  with  two  inHcrip- 
pons  one  2'  x  1'  on  its  wall,  and  the  other  2'  6"  X  1'  9"  in  front  of  it. 

Banka'pur  or  SFiAuAoAziK,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  6037, 
.  the  chiuf  town  in  tho  Bauk^pur  snb-division  about  forty  miles 
outh  of  DhArwdr.  The  1872  census  showed  a  population  of  (i20S,  of 
whom  4498  were  Hindus  and  1770  Muaalrains.  The  1881  census 
gives  6037  or  a  decrease  of  231.  Of  the  1881  t^tal  4298  were 
liindiia  and  1739  Musaliinins.  The  greater  part  of  the  Hindus  were 
Lingayats.  Bankapur  has  a  ruiued  furt,  a  post  officej  and  two 
emplos.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays  when  coarse  cloth, 
^lanketa,  oil,  and  motal  vcsaols  are  sold. 

In  1326  a  committee  of  inspection  described  BankApur  fort  as  once 
I  strong  fortress  with  a  large  and  deep  ditchj  but  either  allowed  to 
>  to  decay  or  demolished  on  several  sides.  The  granite  ramparta 
ad  gateways  on  one  side  were  in  good  order,  the  rest  was  out  of 
ur.^  Tlie  two  temples  are  a  Jain  huKli  or  dwelling,  that  ia 
rine,  of  KangasvAmi  Nagnpcshvar,  and  a  Shaivite  ternpie  of  Sid- 
plheshvar.  The  Jaiu  shriue,  which  is  nsually  called  Arvattokam- 
||ihada-ba!>ti  or  the  sixty  column  temple,  is  a  tine  largo  old  building 
rtly  ruiued  and  a  good  deal  buried.  The  temple  is  iu  n  comer 
&f  the  old  fort.'-'  One  of  tho  fort  walls  runs  across  the  back  of  tho 
rine  aud  is  built  on  it.  Tho  great  open  hall  of  this  temple  ia 
apported  by  sixty  columns,  which  g"ive  it  its  name.  These  are  all 
^ory  carefully  wrought  io  closo-gr&ined  dark  slate.  Most  of  tha 
niddle  pillars  have  round  finely  p>o1ished  shafts.  The  outer  face  of 
the  low  parapet  wall  which  runs  round  the  hall  is  townrds  tho  top 
^divided  into  small  panels  by  pairs  of  little  pilasters.  Below  the 
panels  ia  a  band  of  little  shihhars  or  spires  of  the  northern  type  Bofc 
BO  close  together  that  there  are  upwards  of  200  of  them  round  the 
building.  About  the  outer  pillars  runs  a  fine  deep  carved  cornice 
.ribbed  nndernoath.  Between  the  hall  and  the  shrine  have  beea 
fone  or  two  smallor  rooms,  but  they  are  so  ruined  that  their  outline 
cannot  be  made  out.  Traces  remain  of  two  beautiful  open  carved 
windows  once  filled  with  florid  work.  Jnst  in  front  of  the  shrine 
IB  a  small  closed  hall.  The  doorway  nnder  tho  porch  on  the  south 
sideof  this  hall  is  one  of  the  best  doorways  in  the  Bombay-KamAtak. 
Unfortunately  tho  human  figures  which  adorned  the  bottoms  of  each 
side  have  been  removed  leaving  unsightly  sockets.  If  this  temple 
were  less  mined  and  ovortp-own,  it  would  rival,  if  not  surpass,  the 
Trikuteshvar  and  Saraavati  temples  at  Gadag.  There  are  aiz 
inscriptions  four  within  and  two  without  the  temple  in  Old 
LAnarese  character    and     language.      Of   tho  four    within    the 
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tomplo  tKree  are  let  into  tlie  wall  to  the  right  of  the  shrine  door 
and  one  is  on  the  left  wall.     Of   the  Grst  throe  the  uppermost  co 
the  right  is   in  thirty-nine  linos  of  about  twelve  letters  ea^    It 
records  grants  made  to  the  god   Nagareshvardev  of  Bankipar  h 
1138  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Western  Chilukya  kiiuf 
Bhulokamalla.^      The  next  below  consisba  of  sixteen  lines  of  aboul 
twenty-three  letters  each.     It  records  a  grant  by  a  private  individoAl 
named    Bhammagavunda    of    Kiriya   or    Little    Bankapur    to  tilt 
god  Nagareshvardev  of  BankyJpur.    The    lowest  of    the   three  it 
in  twelve  lines  of  about  tweuty-thi-ee  letters  each.     It  reconls  a 
tyrant  made  by  a  local  governor  or  Oandan&yak  in  the  rei^  of  ilu 
Western  Chdiukyn  kingTribhuvaumallallbetterknownas  Vikraiui* 
ilitya  VI.  (1073-1 1'2G).     TLe  date  is  effaced,  but,  as  the  name  of  tJie 
year  is  Shriraukh,  it  must  bo  the  eighteenth  year  of  Vikraroadiiya'* 
reign  or  a.d.  1091.     The  inscription  on  the  left  hand  is  in  thirtj* 
seven  lineaof  about  sixteen  letters  each.     It  records  grants mad^bjr 
oue  Mddi^uvuuJa  and  other  headmen  to  the  Jain  temple  of  Kirira 
UittikApLir  in  the  SkuUtahrii  mnn^atgar  being  the  forty-seventh  year 
(1120)  of  the  Chalukya  king  Vikrama  that  is  Vitmimiditya  VI. 
(I073-112G).     The  two  outride  inscriptions  are  one  above  anotfaefoa 
the  walls  to  the  leftof  the  south  entrances  of  the  shrine.     They  wa 
both  in  Old  Kauarese  character  and  language  and  are  well  pre^rreL 
The    upper    inscription    is  in   nine  linos  and  baa  several   mdelf 
cut  emblems  at  the  top.     In  the  centre  are  a  ling  and  pnest,  oo 
their  right  a  cow  and  a  calf,  and  on  their   left  a  figure  of  Bassrb 
The  inscription  is  incomplete.     After  a  f^aliitfttlou  to  Shiv  itappeui 
to  record  something  regarding  a  KtUhimba  chief,  who,  among  oUmt 
titles,  is  called  the  excellent  supreme  lord  of  Bauavajiipur,  and  th^ 
favoured  of  the   god  Jayanti  Madhukeshvar.^      Two  blank  stones 
BCparabo  the  lower  inscription  from  the  upper   with  which   it  s«eiB8 
not  to  be  connected.  It  is  in  six  Hues  of  verse,  each  line  about  twimtj- 
throe  letters  and  two  letters  over  in  the  seventh   lino.     The   versos 
are  in  praise  of  a  ctTtuin  Simha   or  Singa  of  whom  no  details  ore 
given.    The  verses  contain  nothing  of  interest  and  the  iuscriptioa  is 
undated. 

The  temple  of  Siddheshvar  is  smaller  than  the  Jain  striae,  and  ia 
not  so  uld.  It  i»  built  of  black  Htouu  with  three  doors  on  the  east. 
The  walls  have  carved  figures  and  the  roof  is  supported  on  eight 
pillars.  The  temple  enjoys  a  Government  grant  ox  land.  Leaning 
against  a  wall  to  the  right  of  the  east  entrance  of  the  fort  is  a 
largo  inscribed  stono  tablet  of  fifty-nine  linos  each  line  of  aboat 
thirty-Beven  tetters  in  Old  Kanarese.  At  the  top  of  the  tablet  am 
defaced  emblems,  a  Ihig  m  the  middle,  a  seated  or  kneeling  figai* 
on  the  right,  with  the  sun  above  and  a  cow  and  calf  beyond  it.  To 
the  left  of  the  ling  ia  an  officiating  priest  with  the  moon  alxive  him, 
and,  beyond  the  moon,  a  figure  of  Basava.  The  inscription  it 
dated  1055-56  (S.  D77  Manmaika  samvatsara),  and  records  a  grttt 
of  land  to  a  Jain  temple  while  the  Ch&lukya  king  GangapermjUiftit 

■  ThU  ifi  SomcaUvar  III.  <I  l-2{>.  1  HSl.     Fleet's  Kluuvso  Dyonstios,  .V2. 
"  Madhukeshvar  i«  liic  great  Larniili)  in  BauavAu  ia  North  KAuftia,  DeL&Ua  ar*  ptm 
iu  Bombay  GaMltwr,  XV.  Part  U.  261. 
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krarafidityadev.^sonof  Trallokyamalladev^wftarnliDgthcGangavdili 
Bncty-six  thousand  and  tho  Bauavdsi  TwelvG-thouHanti,  and  while 
^eat  chieftain   UarikesariJev,  the  glory  of  the  family  of  tho 
(damba  emperor  Mayurvarma,  was  governing  the  BanavAsi  Twelve- 
>usaud  as  his  underlord.     The  grantors  are  Harikesaridov  and  his 
fo  Lachchaladcvi,  tho  assemi)Iag6  of  the  five  roligioua  colleges  of 
ukapuFj  the  guild  of  the  chief  townapeople  or  iiayarmahdjan  and 
tie  Sixteen.^ 

I  The  earliest  known  mention  of  BankApar  is  in  a  Rolh^par  Jain 
Is.  dated  898  whore  tho  famous    etty   of  Bankdpnr,  the  greatest 
Bong  cities,  is  described  as  having  been  called  after  himself  by  the 
bellaketan  chief   Baukeyaras  or  Bank  tho  Dh/irwAr  miderWd  of 
Rishtrakata  king  Amoghvarsb  (851-869)*    la  1055  Bankdpur 
governed  by  the  Kiidambas  (1050-1200)  as   vassals     of   the 
Testom  Cbalukyas  (973-1192).    At  that  time   Bank&par  eeema  to 
kve  been  an  important  Jain  centre  .with  a  Jain  temple^  and  five 
Jigious  colleges.     In  1071  Udaydditya  of   tho  Ganga  family  was 
^gning  at  the  city  of  BankApnr.'     In  1091,  1 120,  and  1138  grauU 
Dre  made  to  tho  Jain  temple,  which  is  called  in  tho  inscriptions  the 
aple  of  Nngoreshvar,  during  the  rule  of  tho  Western  Ch&lukya 
ttgs  Vikramwlitya  VI.  {1073-1126)  and  his  son  Someshvar  IV. 
H26-1138).     In  tho  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  thcthird 
fthmani  king  MujAhid  (1375-1378)  demanded  Bankdpur  fort  from 
Vijaynagar  king  Bukka  (1350-1379),  who  refused  to  give  it  up.* 
1406  the  eighth  Bahmani  king  Firoz  Shah  (1397-14*22)  sent  a 
ty  of  troops  to  besiege  Bankapur  which  is  described  ns  the  most 
Bportant  fortress  in  the  KarnAtak.     Tho  fort  fell,  and  in  the  treaty 
liich  followed,  it  was  agreed  that,  to  prevent  disputes,  the  fort  and 
valuable  dependencies  should  be  ceded  to  the  Bahmanis  for  ever.'' 
1-143  Dov  Rily.  the  fonrth  Vijaynagar  king    (1401-1451)  sent  an 
edition  to  reduce  Bankapur,  but  Ala-ud-din  I.  (1435-1457)  sent 
ftlik-nl-Tujdr  with  tii*i  Daiilatahjul  division  to  oppose  him,  and  the 
^jaynagar  troops  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege.*     In  1472,  at  the 
itigation  of  the  Vijaynagar  king,  tho  Hindu   chief  of  Bank&pur 
bd  Vikrara  Ray  the  chief  of   Belgaum  sent  troops  to  retake  the 
ftnd  of  Goa,  but  the  attempt  failed.*     In   1512  the  Veng&pnp, 
at  h  Bank;ipar,  chief  is  noticed  as  sending  an  embassy  to  the 
_  eat  Portuguese  gjeneral  and  statesman  Dalboquerano  (1508- 1612) 
to  congratulate  mm  on  his   snccesa  at  Goa.    Tue  ambassadors 
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>  Tbis  b  the  Weatom  Chilukya  tang  Vikrami^lityft  ^1.  As  1055  fallB  <laritig 
the  re%i  of  hii  f*tb«r  SomeBhror.  V'iicramiditya  vu  probably  nt  this  time  hii 
father's  vicero;  in  charge  of  tho  two  districts  iDtuttoaed  in  the  inscription.  ludian 
AntifjuAr7,  1V_  203  ;    Fleet's  Kiiiareflo  I^nuties,  87. 

^  Ind.  Ant.  IV.  ?1)3  ;  Compare  fleet's  Kfinaresa  Dynasties,  45,  87. 

'  lud.  Ant.  XII.  21"  ;  Plcot's  KinaroBO  Dynartiea.  35. 

*  Tbia  ifi  proliubly  the  ^rcat  sixty  column  temple  of  Kangasvinu.  Soe  abore,  p.  653. 

*  Flci't'fl  EaoarvDc  Hyiiaatit-s,  48, 

*  Briggs'  Feriflhta,  U.  330.  Ferishta  calla  tho  Vijaynagar  king  Krishna  EAy.  Unless 
KrUhna  lUy  is  another  name  of  Bakka,  this  cannot  ho  right,  aa  the  great  Krinliua 
Biy  mled  from  150S  to  1M2.    Caldwell's  Tiunevelly,  47. 

?  Brings'  FerisbU,  II.  385. 

*  Brigga'  PeriahU,  U.  432-433  ;  Waring's  MarAthAa,  31. 
'  Brigga'  Feruhta,  U.  491. 
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hrongbt  sixty  beautifully  trapped  horses  autl  aakcd  that  they  mi; 
Lave  300  horses  a  year  and  the   management  of  the   land  of 
J^alboquerque  gave  them  the  horses,  because  their  chief  was  an 
ally  as  his  land  ivas  a  veritable  and  eafo  road  to  Vijaynngw,  aodi 
hiR  people  were  skilful  saddle  makers.^      In  1573  Ali  Adil  Sbib  (* 
fifth   BijApur  king  (1557-1579)  took   DhArwar   and    marched 
BankApur  which  was  then  the  capital  of  Velftpa   Ray    formerly  i 
aervant  of  the  V'^ijaynagar  kings,  but  now  independeitt.      Afters 
appeals  for  help  to  Vonlcet^ri,  the    brotbor  of  Ma   former  ma 
Velapa  Rdy  defended  himself  with  such  vigour  that  he  nearly  f 
the    Biinpar    troops   to   raise   the  siege.     The    Musalmdns 
CBpocittlly  annoyed  by  night  attacks  from  the    KamatAk  iafuti 
■who,  valuing  their  lives  but  little,  cnterwl  the  tents  at  night  c 
and  covL^r^  with  oil  and  iitubbed  the  Musalm^u  soldiers  in 
sleep.     This  unusual  form  of  warfare  caused  n   panic   among 
Mn^m^s  and  their  sufferings  were  increased  by  the  nctivitr  oft 
enemy  in  cutting  off  supplies.     Mustapha  Khan,   the  able  Bijaf 
general,  with  the  help  of  his  Berji,  apparently  Bada^    or  nc 
that  is  Maratha^Telugu  cavalry,  reopened  his  lines  of  commuu 
and,  by  placing  a  strong  cordon  of  sentries  round  the  camp,  eli 
the  night  attacks.     Ilie  siege  waa  pressed,  and,  after  a  year  ; 
three  months,  the  Musalm^s  wore  rewarded  by  the  surreadflr(f| 
Bankipur.    The  king  ordered  a  superb  temple  within  the  lort  I 
be  destroyed  and  hiuis^elf  laid  the  foundations  of  a  xnosqae  oa 
site  of  the  temple.     Many  towns  and  districts  were   confomd  i 
Mustapha,  and,  till  his  assassination  in  Bunkapur  in  1571),  then 
of  the  conquered  country  remained  under  his   manageoient.' 
1673  Abdul  Karim  Kh^n,   the  ancestor  of  the   present  Nan  " 
Sdvanur  was  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of   Bankip 
behalf  of  Bij^pur.'      In  1747  the  Nawab  of  S&vaour  made  a  I 
with  the  MarAthits   ard  gave   np   tho  whole   of   the    present 
divisions  of  DharwAr,  Navalgund,  and  Gad^,  and   parts  of  " 
bennur  and    Kod,    keeping   Hubli     Bankapur    HAug&l   and 
districts  togL'thor   with  his  family  possession  the  fort  of  Bank 
In  1755  Savauur  was  besieged  by  the  French  geueml  Bossy,  i 
heavy  a  lire  was  opened  on  tho  town  that  to  bay  olf  the  withe 
of  the  MarAtha  troops   the  Nawab  had  to  pledge  BankApor  1 
Holkur.''      In    177t>     Haidar    took    BankApur    and    SavAovi 
returned  to  Maisur,  leaving  a  chosen  body  of   troops  in  Bsn 
with  directions  to  watch,  and,  as  far  as  possiblOj  prevent  sa|l! 


1  CoaiinDutan'cs  ol  D«IlM)()nenine,  IB.  £46,  347. 

»  Briggg'  FeriKhU,  III.  135-  vh ;  Woat'e  Historr,  11-12. 

■Omto'n  Flistiirical  J'ra^onts,  ^6  ;  Stoku*'  lk<lg»um,  42.  The  BMkkiparl 
included  HtxtccnsubdiviRioasor /*ar]^niJ^.  of  which  Wu-inL;  (\livri.tbas,  fi46)pitf 
taken  from  a  MarAths  Btatement  prenAivd  aUmt  1790.     Tliu  ik-Ui)s  mn  -.  £ki0m 

Bancballi     XG87G,    Dhilrwftr  hr    Nanrntjibad     £12.013,     Oodmi     £r:  " 

£2458,  narihar£103€,  Havdi  or  Banlapur  Jt:i'i,745.  Karajgi  £12,000,  1 
Kuiiduul  £90^903,  LAkBlimeHhvar  £2^,953.  Musur  £1500,  MiirikoU 
£54.377.  Bsinabeli  £3350  ^d  BiaibAUi  £13,190. 

*  Stokee'  Belgaum,  4ti  ;  Wuta  HisUiry,  22. 

•Or«it  DuflTiJ  Martthib,  287  ;  Wurt'e  Huttorj.  28.     Thoarti  ^^^m 

khb  fliege  BO  ostoiiUbeil  th«  jpeoplo  that  the  year  when  one  &nd  a  .  iJb  tf  | 

were  tired  against  !^dvaiiur  u  stUl  a  local  era.     Boni.  Uov.  8ol.  C-VUI.  -i" 
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sinff  to  the  Oh^rwdr  gam'flon  which  hnd  not  been  rodncod.^  In 
^780Tipu  (1783- 179»)  took  SAvanur  and  retired  to  Baukapur  to 
ebrate  tJie  Muharrfitu  festival.^  According  to  a  statement 
brepared  from  Mar&tha  records  of  alx)ut  1790  Bankflpur  was  the 
jjeiul-quartors  of  a  nirkdr  of  sixtcon  pnrgain'm  with  a  yearly  rovonne 
of  about  £2o+,299  of  which  tho  Haveli  or  BankApur  sub-division  had 
revenno  of  £25,745  {\U.  2,57.456).*  In  1792  Raiikapur  is  men - 
iouL^  as  a  Iar;f«  town  ^vith  a  ruined  fort  to  the  we»t.  Before  it  was 
lismnntled  by  Tipu's  army  Bankjipiir  fort  was  tho  chief  fortification 
the  province  of  Savunnr  which  lay  five  or  six  miles  north-oast  and 
Ihe  two  wore  together  known  as  Savainir-Baukdptir,  The  fort 
Bmnd  to  have  boon  well  bnilt  and  strong'.  Tho  ditch  was  deep 
\md  faced  with  atone  and  the  curtains  and  baatious  showod  skill. 
)uLsi(l(!  of  tho  town  tfl  tho  south  was  a  large  reservoir  and  a  hand* 
jtue  bub  neglected  well.*  In  1802,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
bo  treaty  of  Basaein,  tho  SAvannr  country  with  twenty-aix  inhthia 
ad  a  yearly  revenue  of  £102,284  and  the  Bankapur  tdluJca  with  a 
renae  of  £55,670  were  ceded  to  the  British  ly  the  Peahwa.  They 
rare  restored  to  him  in  1803  in  exchange  for  territory  in  Qundel- 
kband," 

Banniliatti,  a  small  village  about  ten  miles  north  of  Rod,  with, 
1881  a  population  of  309,  has  in  a  field  an  inscribed  slab  dated 
1314. 

Baxdur,  a  small  villafTO  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Gadag,  with 
1881  a  population  of  659,  lias  a  temple  of  Bharateshvar  with  aa 
ascription  dated  1382. 

Belgal,  a  village  soven  miles  north-cast  of  HAngal,  with  in  1881 
population  of  1387,  haw  three  inscriptions,  one  near  the  waste 
VWetr  aud  two  on  the  dam  of  a  largo  pond. 

Belvantra,  a  small  village  three  miles  south  of  Kalghatgi,  with 
in  1881  a  population  of  686,  has  two  inscriptions  one  to  tho  north 
between  the  village  and  a  pond,  and  the  other  to  tlio  west. 

Belvatgl,  a  small  village  throe  miles  north-east  of  Kavalgund, 
has  11  ruiuoua  temple  of  Rjimliug  and  inscriptions. 

Belvatti,  a  small  village  eight  miles  northnsast  of  Haugal,  with 
in  1 88 1  a  population  of  285,  is  said  to  bo  tho  site  of  an  old  city  called 
~jil&vati.  It  has  a  large  black  stone  temple  of  Gokuleshvar  with 
9,rviHl  walls  and  five  inscriptions.  Three  other  inscriptions  occur  in 
Ibe  village. 

Benkankond,  a  small  Tillage  about  five  miles  south  of  lUne- 
ennur,  with   in   18S1  a  population  of  914,  has  a  temple  of  Kalm- 
shvar  with  four  inscriptions.     Two  of  the  inscriptions  to  the  soutb 
the  tcraplo  are  dated  1033  in  the  reign  of  the  Western  Chalukya 
^ayasimha  III.  (1018-1042]  and  1202  in  the  reign  of  the  Uoysala 
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>  WilkB*  SoDth  of  India,  U.  179 ;  tirmnt  DuTs  MarithAi,  400. 

*  Willu'  South  of  India,  IL  55S. 

>  Waring'i  MarftthiU,  24t;,  8m  alxwe  p.  656  nota  3. 

*  Moor's  NuTfttivc,  51. 

*  Aitchison'8  Tr««ties,  V.  59  •  60 ;  Qrutt  DftTa  BdartthAa,  580. 
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VirBaU&l  (11^2-1211);  ibo  third  on  the  lamp  pillar  is  dated  1109; 
tho  fourth  is  on  a  hero-stone  or  virgal  dated  1281  (S.  1206). 

Bhavihal,  s  small  villa^  about  twelve  miles  north-west  V 
DhfkTvri.rt  has  a  black  Htono  temple  of  Siddhcshvar  with  twenty-CfW 
square  pillara  and  an  inseriptiou.  The  temple  enjoys  a  grant  <l 
land. 

Bidarkatti,  about  twelve  miles  west  of  iUlnebenniir*  mikn 
1881  a  population  of  193,  has  a  temple  of  SangarnDshvar  witk « 
inHeription  dntcd  1032. 

Bokya  pur,  a  small  uninhabited  village  thirteen  miles  Dorth-«ai 
of  DVtmiir,  him  a  temple  of  Virbhadradev  built  of  black  fito&e  wiA 
an  inscription. 

Bya'd^  is  a  municipal  town  on  the  old  Rnnkiipnr-RAuob- 
road  abuut  ten  miles  north-west  of  Bauebennur,   with  in  3: 

Sopulation  of  4117.    A  weekly  market,  one  of  the  largest  ii 
istrict,  is  held  on  Saturdays  when  rice,  molasses,    grocvriei^ 
chillies  are  sold  in  large  quautitios.     Byddgi  has  a  post  nSn 
a  municipality.      The  municipality   was   established    in    1 
1882-83  it  had  an  income  o£  about  £482  (Ra.4328)  and  un 
tare  of  £383  (Rs.  3834).     The  income  is  chiefly  from  octroi,  bi 
and  other  taxes.     The  municipality  has  done   good    work, 
being  a  dirty  town  with  streets  full  of  holes  and  with  filthy  pitt 
all  empty  places,  Byddgi  has  become  clean  and  has  a  numb- 
roads.     The  water-supply  ia  from  six  public  cisterns  or  i 
one  well  within  the  village,  and  several  private  wells  in  the  » 
and  surrounding  betel  and  cocoa   palm  gardens.     Byud^ri  liA? 
schools,   a   Government   and  a  private   school,    and    a    i 
Rdmrslivar  with  two  iuscriptions,  one  in  front  dated  101)2,  ih<--  ■ 
to   tho  left  dated  1C20.     In  1847  ByAdgi  was  dtrscribed  aa  the 
importfint  rnarkot  town  in  Rinebemiur  with  25d  looms. 

Bya'hatti  with  in  1881  a  population  of  3084,  ia  a  largo 
on  the  DhirwAr-Gadag  road  about  eight  miles  nortli^ast  of 
It  has  a  temple  of  VirbhadradcT  of  hewn  stone  said  Ut  be  al 
years  old  and  another  o£  Riimliug  with  an  inscription.     TheM 
two  Lingayat  religions  honses  called  Kambhalli  Math  and  CI 
Math,  eiMih  with  an  inscription.     There  ia  a  fourth  iuscriptioul 
well  called  Dhumakarva,      Tho  people  of  Bynhatti  have  two  i 
plates   one    recording  a  grant   oy   Singbana  the   lost  son 
Kalachuri  BijJHla  (1  lo3),  and  tho  other  by  a  minister  of  Kauh 
(1247-1269)    the  seventh  Devgiri  Yddav.      Tho    Kalachun 
consists  of  three  plates  (U'xTS'')  strung  together  by  a  faonTy^ 
the  seal  of  which  bears  a  figure  of  the  bull  Xandi  wiih  the 
moon  above  it.     The  inscription,  which  is  in  the   Sauskrit  |i 
and  is  written  across  the  breadth  of  tho  plates,  covers  tho  ii 
the  firtit  plate,  both  sides  of  the  second  plate,  and  the  inner 
of  the  outer  side  of  the  third  plate.    Tho  inscript  ion  meutiund 
princes  of  the   Kalachuri   family,    Krishna,    Jogamn,   Pai 
Vijjana  or  Bijjalu,  and  Vijjana's  four  sons  S<'ima,  SanVama,  iW 
malla,  and    tiinghliBnadevn.      Tho  object  of  the  ins. 
record  thegrantjof  Kukkauuru  village  in  the   U*  hr. 
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hrco-hundred,  to  ono  tbousand  BriilmianB  by  Siughanoderaj  in 
be  year  1184-85  (S.  llOH  Shuhhahrit  mmvahara).^  The  Devffiri 
Tddav  plates  record  that  ia  1253-54  (S.  1175  PnuruUhl  savumUar) 
lakknnura,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  thirty  villt^^cs,  was  bestowed 
rather  re-bestowed  upon  one  tliotisund  and  two  BrAhmaus  by 
Canharadeva's  minister  Cbaundaraja.-    In  l^j27  By&hatti  had  600 

suaes,  twelve  shops,  and  some  wells.* 

Chabbi,  with  in  1S81  a  population  of  1615,  is  a  lar^  village 

about  eiglit  miles  south  of  HubU.     The  old  muno  of  Chiibbi  is  said 

be  Shobhanpur.     In  early  times  it  was  the  capital  of  a  Jaiu  prince 

^hon  it  had  seven  Jain  temples  nf  which  one  is  now   left  in  the 

kiddle  of  the  villago.     The  earliest  known  mention  of  Chi^bbi  is  iu 

k  stone  inscription  dated  971  at  Adargunchi  four  miles  to  tlie  north 

i^hich  records  a  grant  made  by  one  Pancbala  who  j^ovoraed   the 

pebbi  or  Chabbi  Thirty.*   The  Vijaynagar  kings  (134h-lo07)  aresaid 

have  improved  Chabbi.     Krishna  liaya  (a. n.  1509-1529)   is  said 

I  have  lived  in  it  and  built  a  fort  as  at  Hubli.  Under  Masalinia 
nle  it  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  S^vanur  Nawdb  and  the 
^eshwtU  had  an  arsenal  in  it.     A  small  but  old  temple  of  Mallik^jun 

mds  near  a  pond,  and,  to  tbo  north-east  of  the  village,  is  a  plain 
Buple  of  Nettagalla  Basvanna.  In  the  middle  of  the  fort  in  an  old 
fell  with  an  inscription.  Ajoothor  inscription  occurs  near  a  tomplo 
"  KAlkAdevL 

Chalmati,  a  small  villngo  about  ten  miles  north-east  of  ICalghatgi, 
rith  in  ISSl  a  population  of  15a,  has  a  temple  of  Budan^udd 
appa.     About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  village  is  a  much 

equented  den  called  Ajvankatti. 

Chaudada'mpur,  a  village  of  376  people,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

ruu>?bhadxa  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Rduebeunur,  has  temples 

Muktesbvar,   Ishvar,  and  GopdcvsvAmi  and  eight    inscriptions. 

Kokteahvar'a  is  a  black  stone  temple  less  grticeful  than  the  Dodda 

sappa  temple  at  Danibal,  but  a  fine  bold  building  of  the  same  age 

ad  style   (1000- 1100)   with   its  detail   more  completely  finished 

lan  in  the  Dambal  temple.^     Makteshvar's  temple  contains   three 

ascribed  stones,   one   dated   899    (S.  821  Siddhdrthi  samvaimtra), 

lother  dated  in  the  reign  of  the  Western  Ghdlukya  king  Vikrama- 

litya  Tribhuvanamalhi  (a.d.  lU7ii- 1127),  and  a    third   with   three 

ascriptions  dated  1220,   1259,  and  1202.     Ishvar's  temple  on  tho 

ink  of  the  Tungbhadra  has  an  inscription  of  tho  great  chieftain 

rikramdditya  of  the  hneago  of  Chandragupta.     It  ia  dated  1191, 

to  solar  eclipse  on  the  no-moon  of  Karlik  (Uccember-Janaary). 

I^our  other  inscribed  slabs  occur,  one  bearing  three  Devgiri  Yadav 

ascriptions  dat^d  1242,  12()3,  and  1263,  another  behind   tho  image 

K  Vir  Hhadra  in  tlio  temple  of  Goptildevmuni  dated   1202,  a  third 

ted.  12G4,  and  a  fourth  dated  1291. 
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'Intl.  Ant.  IV.274.  Kukkiuinniintho  town  of  tho  same  namoia  tho  Xiubii'stcrritiiry 
out  niuu  miles  tiuuth  af  Yulbur^fu  ildJ  tuxiity  miles  uortti-caAt  o[  Miin(iai>;i. 
I'-*  Flwt.  7:1  *01iiniM'  Hiimniry.  "'2.  *  Iml.  Ant,  XH,  '2fi.j. 

I»  fMJt:  In.li>w,  p.  fttH).  Aa  ailesign  tlie  cbier  iltfecUof  Uie  Muktcftbvar  temple  arc  tiie 
rni  iif  its*lumu,  nii-l  tho  siiiiiUrioaa  vf  it«  cntwnin^  (lofc  or  ktUofk^  Torgusaon  lot 
Uiitccluru  uf  bliuruar  ucJ  Mytporu,  p.  57  phulogint'h  3'J. 
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Chhapardhalli,  a  small  village  about  ten  miles  aootb-cigt  dj 
Kod,  with   in    1881    a    popniation  of  179,  baa    an  old   t 
Ilanuman.     Outside  o£  tUu  viUugo  to  the  north  stands  an  ini 
slab. 

Chikanjir  a  village  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of    Hfingalj 
in  1881  a   populntion    of    21S,   haa  four  inscriptione  ontaide 
Smrirt  temple  of  Amriiling.     Tho  temple  has  carved  pfllan  «I 
wiUls,  and  is  said  to  bo  600  years  old. 

Chikkanarti,  a  swall  village  about  eleven  milca  soath-eaatc{ 
HiiLli,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  401,  has  a  temple  of  Kabna^ 
var  with  a  stone  inscription. 

Chikkerur,  with  in  1881  n  popniation  of  1550,  is  a  maiM 
town  about  teu  miles  west  of  Kod.  A  lar^a*  weekly  market  is  hM 
on  Wt'dDcpdaya.  Chillies  and  rice  are  the  chief  articles  sold.  Cbit 
kcrur  has  a  large  pond  called  Hirikero  with  two  inscriptiona  dklvd 
1U94  and  llG^i, and  temples  of  Banshankari,  Hanumant,  and  S<»iiaib- 
var  each  with  an  inscription  dated  lOo^i,  HOI,  and  1101.  it  alw 
has  two  hero-stones  or  rinjaU  dated  1077  and  1222,  and  trv 
other  inscribed  stones  datod  1125  and  1129. 

Chin  Mulgund,'  a  large  village  of  1584- people  abont  sixmilet 
north-west  of  Kod,  has  a  black  granibe  templu  of  ChikcKhnrto 
the  north-cast  of  tho  village.  Tho  walls  of  thu  temple  are  carral 
with  %'urc8  and  tho  roof  is  supported  on  forty-four  pillars.  Oa» 
Buiall  hillock  to  the  east  of  tho  villagu  is  a  self-made  lin^  of 
Siddhoshvar.  A  littlo  to  tho  left  of  tho  limj  is  8ai<I  to  bo  sa 
underground  cavo.  Two  iusaifitions  occur,  one  in  eigbt^K-n  li-i-'-if 
Old  Kdnarcse  characters  to  the  loft  of  the  contra!  door  of  tbi 
of  Chikcshrar ;  the  other  datod  1243  is  near  a  temple  of  lsij<^ 
outside  of  the  village. 

Dambal,  in  north  latitude  15"  12'  and  cast  longitude  75°  56', 
with  in  1881  a  population  of  3770,  is  an  old  town  on  the  GsJsiz- 
Muudargi  road  about  thirteen  miles  south-cast  of  Gadag.  Till  IWS. 
when  it  was  removed  to  Mundiirgi,  Dambal  was  the  licad-quitrt«n 
of  a  potty  division.  Guavas  and  grapes  are  grown  in  large  qu&iitilie* 
at  IJatubal  and  sout  to  variuus  parts  of  the  district.  Dauibnl  li»£ 
temples  of  Undda  Hasappu,  Kdlesbvar,  and  Someshvar,  all  uocb 
injured.  The^  temple  of  Doilda  Basappa,  outside  the  town  to  ih* 
north-east,  is  of  a  different  style  from  any  other  temple  either  »1 
Gadag  or  Lakknndi  Tho  base  both  of  the  shrine  and  of  the  Wl 
is  star-shnpod.  As  explained  by  Dr.  Burgess,  a  star-shaped  fonn 
is  obtuinea  by  the  overlapping  of  a  number  of  equal  squares  ovrrt 
common  ceutrt'^,  witb  their  corners  all  equi-distant  from  cue  anothtf, 
in  a  cirdo  whosu  radii  are  the  so  mi- diameters  of  the  squares.  TbisiA 
projecting  corners  form  the  perimeter  of  the  building.  The  intcriflrt 
of  both  the  shrine  and  hall  aro  square.  In  tho  shrine,  whick  •> 
usual  is  dark,  is  a  ling.    In  front  of  the  shrine  door  is  a  large  iit 


'  The  village  tftkea  its  iiJuiio  from  the  ^o]iI  or  cKht  duit  whicli  ia  f»uiii1  in  tb( 
Dt-i)jlilMiunD;g  hills.  Aoooriiing  to  atriiHittim  »  hermitagoof  thoBagvMachbaLaO)l'l>>* 
«tooJ  00  tbo  sito  of  tho  riilage.  '  Coatribatod  by  Dr,  J,  Bur^MM, 
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T^or  step  beaatifully  carved  in  low  relief  with  rosottos,  festoons, 
and  mnall  Ggureu.  This  is  perhapa  the  most  beautifully  designed 
door  step  in  any  temple  in  Western  India.  Above  the  entrance  to 
tHe  little  antechamber,  immediately  in  front  of  the  shrine,  is  another 
jpiece  of  fine  work,  a  sculptured  architrave  spanning  the  two  slender 
ipilhirs  on  either  sido  of  tbo  entrance.  It  is  one  block  about  eight 
teet  acrfjss  and  three  to  four  feet  deep.  On  each  aide,  closo  above 
the  pillars,  is  carved  the  conventional  griffin-like  mouster,  often 
called  a  ntaJcara  or  alligator,  with  an  elaboi-ute  florid  tail  coiling  over 
liis  back,  and  great  square  jaws  from  which  issnes  an  ornamental 
wreath  or  arch.  Under  the  wreath  was  some  figure  or  group  of 
figun^s  which  have  been  broken.  Four  carefully  finished  pillars 
support  the  dome  of  tho  hall  which  has  two  entrances  one  on  tho 
sonth  tlie  othor  on  the  east.  Outside  of  the  eiiat  door,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  l«nf»th  of  the  building,  a  long  porch  or  i-oom  of  rough 
material  has  been  bnilt  over  a  gigantic  .bull  or  nandi  who  sita 
&cing  the  Hhrino.  Tho  outer  face  of  tho  walls  both  of  the  shrino 
and  of  the  hall  are  carried  up  from  the  star-shaped  base  in 
vertical  projecting  corners.  Tho  horizoutid  basement  mouldings 
sre  very  deeply  cut,  and,  with  their  strong  lights  and  shadows, 
burround  the  building  by  an  effective  series  of  light  and  dark 
bands.  These  are  aUghtly  broken  by  little  ornaments  on  tho  fnco 
of  each  angle.  Along  the  top  of  the  upper  moulding  of  the  baae- 
ment  are  little  groups  of  elephants  and  lions  fighting  or  feeding. 
The  facets  of  tho  walls,  above  this  and  up  to  the  oaves  iiavo  long 
slender  double  pilasters  with  little  tops  or  ahikhars.  Above  each  is 
tk  group  of  tiny  figures  dancing  or  playing  instruments.  The 
recesses  between  the  corners  have  also  pretty  carving.  Unlike 
jpaofit  Ch&lukyaa  temples  this  has  no  cornice  except  round  the  [x>rch 
•rlaich  is  in  advance  of  the  south  doorway-  The  spire  runs  direct 
Prom  the  eaves  as  a  truncated  cone.  The  step-like  appearance  dis- 
appears, tho  storeys  dwindling  into  mere  horizontal  mouldings.  The 
3ix>rway  on  the  south  is  very  richly  carved  but  has  been  c<H-ercd 
iKrith  plaster  and  paint  till  tho  carvings  are  nearly  hid.  The  two 
pillars  in  this  porch  are  very  minutely  moulded  in  an  abundance  of 
perpendicular  projecting  and  recessed  angles.  Close  to  the  temple 
d{  Dodda  Ha.savanua  is  a  little  temple  of  Dabgadi  or  Somcshvavar, 
It  is  very  plain,  its  most  marked  feature  being  a  very  deep  flat 
straight-lined  cornice  which  runs  round  over  the  caves  of  the  hall 
or  mandap.  Tlie  temple  includes  an  open  hall  or  viandap,  an 
antechamber,  and  a  ehrine.  The  antechamber  is  separated  from  the 
liall  by  a  perforated  stone  screen  through  which  is  a  doorway.  A 
bull  or  nandi  lies  in  the  antechamber  and  a  ling  is  set  in  the  shrine. 
Outside  of  the  town  on  tho  Gadag-Mnndargi  road  is  the  Totad- 
svdmi  mat/i  or  monastery  a  large  modem  building  of  black  stone. 
Over  the  tomb  of  Totadsvami  the  founder  of  the  monastery  is  a 
well  worked  stone  lotus.  The  pillars  are  hewn  in  imitation  of  the 
Jamcd  pillars  of  older  times,  and  the  duor  is  carved  with  a  patfom 
iTery  low  relief.  A  door  into  a  side  cloister  was  brought  about 
70  from  Lakkundi  about  seven  miles  to  the  north.  The  Lakshmi 
^3n  tho  door  has  been  hewn  into  a  Ufig,  but  elephants  remain.  Tho 
Qnt   head  of  the  Tutadavfimi   monoutory  is  one   Audavisvami 
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and  under  him  aro  branch  monasteries  in  moet  of  the  rillagw 
j])ambiil,  all  endowed  with  lands. 

To  the  west  of  Uambal  is  a  rained  stone  rubble  fort  yrtk 
Jain  temple  much  out  of  repair.  The  fort  ts  a  lBr;ge 
with  waUa  in  fair  repair.  The  walla  are  high,  and  for  the 
part  are  built  of  largo  cut  stone  blocks  into  which  art*  built 
of  pillars,  door  bntels,  and  side  posts.  In  1 760^,  Tieffonl 
notices  it  as  a  stone  fort  surroimded  by  a  ditrh  between  whii 
the  wall  was  a  rampart  of  earth,'  In  180O  Colonel  We 
described  the  fort  as  strong  and  well  built  with  a  dry  and  in 
places  deep  ditch  and  walls  about  thirty  feet  high.  In  I 
committee  of  inspection  described  it  as  a  square  etone  fort  of 
Btreujiftb.  It  was  surrouudcd  by  a  dry  ditch  about  t«D  feet 
and  by  a  glacis  or  raised  earthen  mound  which  covered  the 
to  a  considerable  height  except  on  the  south  where  a  large 
exposed  the  ramparts.  .The  dit^h  was  well  flanked  by  mnnd 
projecting  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ramparts  and  situated  a! 
fifty  feet  apart.  There  were  a  few  unserviceable  gnos.  The  onm- 
mittec  found  the  works  well  built  and  wanting  little  repair.  Tl»/ 
recommended  that  a  garrison  of  one  or  two  companies  of  eopn* 
should  be  stationed  in  the  fort  with  a  hundred  irregulars  aod  i 
brace  of  twelve  pounders.^  In  1842  Captain  Bargoyne  tti 
Lieutenant  Bell,  who  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
Karoatak  forts,  described  Dambal  as  a  largo  stone  fort  nV 
yards  west  of  the  town.  It  was  nearly  round,  being  about  I . 
long  by  about  400  broad.  The  chief  entrance  was  on  the  t; 
four  gateways,  one  within  the  other,  allcorered  and  flanb 
strong  works.  On  the  north  and  west  were  siiiglo  gates, 
from  within.  There  was  a  covered  way  with  a  parapet  aoii  • 
blocked  small  glacis  out  of  repair.  The  defences  of  the  fort  ootiAit- 
ed  of  eleven  unequal  faces  with  angular  bastions  strongly  baiH 
and  fit  for  oninance.  The  curtains  were  of  the  same  matf  rial  and 
were  in  good  order.  The  ramparts  were  seven  to  fourteen  foot  wtcte 
and  had  three  to  four  feet  high  parapets.  The  entire  height  of  lJ» 
works  including  the  parapet  varied  from  sixteen  to  thirty  feet.  Tie 
south  face  of  the  fort,  where  was  a  small  borm  eight  feet  roasd. 
was  entirely  destroyed.  The  counterscarp  of  the  fort  was  pe»etbd 
or  faced  with  stono  work  generally  iu  good  order.  Round  the  M 
was  a  ditch  about  fifty  feet  wide  and  fifteen  feet  deep.  Insiile  of 
the  fort  were  a  few  inhabited  houses  and  the  court  of  ' 
divisional  oflicer.  There  was  a  palace  and  the  ruins  of  a  Ui: 
houses.  The  water-supply  was  from  a  large  pond  on  the  we«t,  *!» 
dam  of  which  ran  obliquely  north  and  south  to  within  a  huiKinJ 
feet  of  the  south-west  corner  of  the  fort  On  Uie  north  \stp 
gardens  came  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  works.  'Vho  (>'i>- 
mittee  found  that,  if  the  south  parapets  were  put  in  onlrr,  h^ 
its  general  good  condition  and  the  strength  of  its  masonn-, 
was  strong  enough  to  face  heavy  ordnance.*      By  1S()2  tht  . 


'  D<»cii|)tton.  I.  001.  '  MS.  R*;port,  pp.  38-39. 
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feUcn  into  ruin.  To  tbo  west  of  tbo  tovra  is  a  pond  covcrinjj  455 
and  watering  143  ncres.  Its  dam  was  raised  at  n  cost  of  £993 
(Ra.  9930)  by  the  Irrigation  Department.  It  now  holds  108,402,000 
Oabio  fetitof  water  and  is  lai^oly  used  for  watering  tbo  neigbbounng 
crops. 

Of  five  inscriptions  at  Dambal  the  earliest  and  tbe  most  important 
18  an  excellently  preserved  inscrijitioa  in  forty-live  lines  dated  l*it>6, 
on  a  stone-tablet  to  tbe  left  of  the  smalt  Jain  sb.rine  in  tbe  fort. 
At  the  top  of  the  stone  are  severul  emblems.  In  the  centre  is  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  apparently  tbe  Buddhist  goddess  TArA  or  TirA- 
devi  who  is  mentioned  in  tho  inscription.  She  is  seated  in  a  shrine 
feeing  full  front,  and  holds  in  her  left  band  iin  opening  water-lily, 
and  in  her  right  hand  some  other  objects.  To  her  right  are  a  cow 
And  calf  with  the  sun  above  them;  and  to  her  left  is  the  standing 
i^ro  of  a  man  with  his  hands  joined  and  held  to  his  face  in  iho 
act  of  salutation.  In  front  of  hia  hands  is  tho  tiower  of  an  eight- 
leaved  nater-lily,  behind  him  are  two  lamp-stands  with  bnming 
flames,  and  above  him  is  tbe  moon.  Tho  body  of  tbo  inscription 
which  is  in  the  Old  Kanarese  language,  in  finely  engraved  and  well 
preserved  characters  of  tbo  end  of  tho  eleventh  century,  covers  a 
space  about  3'  1'  high  by  2'  1"  broad.  Round  the  top  of  the  tablet 
are  also  two  long  lines  of  writing  in  tbe  same  character  and  con- 
taining three  Sanskrit  verses.  The  inscription  begins  with  a 
salutation  to  Buddha  and  TdrA.  It  records  that  on  Sunday  the 
fifth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Mdgh  or  February -March  in  tho 
nineteenth  year  (1095)  of  the  reign  of  tbe  Western  Chalukya  king 
Tribhuvauanmlla  U.  or  Vikramdditya  VI.  (1070-1127),  grants  were 
made  to  two  Buddhist  monasteries  or  vihoras  at  Dambal.  One  of 
the  monasteriea  is  mentionod  as  built  in  honour  of  Buddha  by  tbe 
sixteen  fiettu  or  head  merchants  of  Dambal,  and  the  other  as  having 
been  built  in  honour  of  the  Buddhist  goddess  Tara  by  the  merchant 
Samviigayya  nf  Lokkigundi  the  modern  Jjiikkundi  about  eight  miles 
north  of  Daiulnil.  The  head  merchants  who  built  and  endowed  the 
niouasteries  are  said  t<)  be  of  the  Virn  Balanja  sect,'  tho  class  of 
mcrchanta  ur  traders  who  afterwards  became  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  Lingdyat  religion.  Tho  inscription  mentions  Lakshmadevi 
the  chief  queen  as  governing  the  district  culled  the  eighteen 
tttjrahdras  and  the  city  of  Dbnrra&pura  or  Dbarmavolal  apparently 
iMmbal."  'i'he  second  insciiptiou  at  the  temple  of  Dodda  Liasa- 
vanna  is  dated  1184  iu  tbe  reign  of  the  Western  Chdlukya  king 
Bomcshvar  IV.  (1182-1189)  with  whom  ended  tho  supreme  power 
of  tho  Western  CbAlukyas.  Of  the  tlu-ee  other  inscriptions  two 
are  on  pillara  at  tbe  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Kdlesbvar,  and  the 
third  ia  on  a  stone  built  into  the  wall  of  a  well  close  by  and  nearly 
_huried,    Tho  present  desiM  of  Dambal  has  nine  copperplates  of  tho 
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t  Okber  fortnR  in  tnscriptionB  are  Bnlanju,  Baniiiija,  and  Rnnanju.  The  modem 
~i  im  Banrnjiga  aimI  Bsnijiga,  There  is  still  .-i  diriiiion  of  the  Itanajigas  callud  .luu 
Uiiga.     Mr.  J.  F,  Fl»et,  C.S.,  C.I.K.,  in  In.l.  Ant  X.  JS5. 

'lltCMSbtccn  wjrnhaTcts  nnpenr  to  have  been  eifjhteoD  important  towns  scAttcroil 
er  tho  Belvota  Three. honarcd.     UiUi  in  Belcnnin  wot  one  of  tbcm,  NargoDcl 
Miotht-r,  .tH<l  Uuitibtl  WAS  porh&pg  ft  thint.     Fleets  K&oftreae  Dyniwtiei,  4d  note  3  ; 
ad.  AuL  XII.  47. 
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third  Vijayana^r  kinp  Harihar  U.  {1370-1401).      The  plntwi 
about  7 J'  broad  by  lOj'  lonj,^,  and  are  Btrnng  on  a  tnassire 
tbe  seal  of  which  bears  tho  figure  of  a  boar  with  the  sun  and  l 
above  it.     The  plates  are  strnng  very  Trrpg'iilarly  thoa^h  some  of  diA ' 
arc  numbered.     The  inscription  in  Sanskrit  characters  and  lac: 
is  written  across  tho  breadtli  of  the  pintes.     It  records  huK 
year  1379    {Shak  lani   Siddkiirthi   wamvaisar)   Harihar   II  . 
ruling  at  Vijaynagnr,  divided  the  district  of  Gada^  c^r'si^f 
sixty-six  villag^a  in  the  kingdi»m  of  HmttinArnti  into    ■ 
shares.     One  was  kept  as  the  kind's  share,  the  second  w,i 
for  the  relijpoas  rites  of  the  gods  Trilniteshvnr  and  VimAriynn,  ul 
tho  third  was  granted  to  minor  village  gods  and  to  Br^hmana,^ 

lu  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  Dambal  called  DharmApan 
or  DhamiaTolai,  that  is  the  city  of  religion,  was  undor  the  V*' 
Cbalukyas.     In   1095  it  had  two  Buddhist  monasteries    tn 
gmnte  were  made  by  merchants  who  professed  the  Bud  ; 
About  1G90  under  Aurangzob's  governor  of  ^vanur  L>..... 
the  head  of  a  revenue  division  managed  by  an  hereditary 
officer  called  the  demi  of  Dambal.*    In  1778  Haidar  Ali  (176:: 
took  DhArwar,  Badami,  and  eventually  tho  whole  country  so  : 
tho  Krishna,  but  left  Dambal,  Nargund,  Navalgund,  and  Sirbatii 
in  tho  hands  of  thoir  chiefs  on  their  acknowledging  his  suprrmM^ 
and  agreeing  to  pay  tribute.'     In  April  1800  Dbandia  Vi^fa  tn 
great  MarMna  freebooter  laid  siege  to  Dambal     During  tho  cenm 
of  tho  siege  Appa  S&hob,  the  son  of  Paraahunlm  Bhiiu,  detBclui 
against  him  a  force  of  6000  cavalry  and  a  large  body   of  irf 
Dhun<l)a  defeated  the  detachment  and  took  po6.scssioQ  of  ] ' 
on    the   fith    of    May.      On    tho  20th   of    July  Colonel  Weiicsifl 
appeared  before  Dambal.     Ho  de.ocribes  Dambal  fort  as  strong  tM 
well  built,  the  wall  about  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  dry  ditch,  in  son* 
places  of  considerable  depth.     In  the  fort  were  about  1000  mr  ■^^■' 
were  summoned  to  surrender.     An  hour  was  givcm  them  to  r. 
the  offer.    They  declined  to  accept  the  summons  and  tho  j  1 
hod  held  ont  against  Dhundia  for  several  weeks,  was  an 
carried  by  escalade  with  the  loss  of  a  vety  few  men  wounded,     llin 
fort  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under  Colonel  fcjtevpniwti 
and  by  the  Mardth^  under  Gokhla.    It   was  attacked    in   tbrm 

E laces  :  at  tho  gateway  by  Major  Deese  with  tho  piqnels  supported 
y  two  companies  of  the  second  detachment  of  the  Seeood 
Regiment  J  on  one  face  by  Lieatennnt- Colonel  Capper  with  tho 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry  of  the  73rd  nnd  the  second  cnmpsnr 
of  tho  Second  Regiment;  and  on  tho  other  face  by  t" 
MocphersoD  with  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry-  of  the  77u.  --- 
tho  remainder  of  tho  second  detachment  of  tho  Second  Bombit 
Regiment.  It  was  impossible  to  force  the  gateway,  and  the 
on  that  attack  entered  the  fort  by  escalade  ;  the  other  two 
•nccoeded  nearly  at  tho  same  time.*    Almost  tho  only  loss  to  ' 
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1^  gronnd  is  climbed  on  which  are  the  Collector's  ofiGce  and  Ulvi 
asappa's  temple.  The  crest  of  this  high  ground  commands  an 
orcellent  view.  The  Collector's  office,  wliich  is  probtihly  the  highest 
point  for  miles  round,  tiocupics  a  raost  prominent  position  and  com- 
jnand*^  a  iriow  of  the  surronndiugs  of  the  town  and  of  the  conutry  near. 
Immediately  below  the  office,  is  Ulvi  Hasappa's  temple  and  beyond 
Ulvi's  temple  the  Mailarling  hill  slopes  to  the  Bugh  pond  on  the 
south  of  the  town.  The  town  itself,  with  ita  seven  straggling  vil- 
lages, is  half  hidden  hy  the  rising  ground  abuvo  the  Lai  pond,  and 
by  the  fort  and  station  which  are  emljosomed  iu  trees.*  Beyuud  the 
town  a  wido  and  rich  plain,  about  sixty  miles  long  by  thirly-Bix  broad, 
Btretche-s  east  and  nort^h-east  to  a  low  range  of  hilU,  among  which,  in 
thu  far  distance,  appear  the  holy  hill  of  Yellamma  and  the  hill  fort 
,of  Parasgad.  Between  April  and  mid-May  the  whole  of  thiB  plain 
is  one  vaac  sheet  of  hare  black  soil,  dotted  with  green  village  sites. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  plain  is  green  with  Indian  millet 
cotton  and  wheat.  To  the  north-east  the  country  rolls  thirty  miles 
to  the  hill  fort  and  town  of  Nargund.  To  the  west  the  plain  rises 
in  low  hills  to  the  eastern  eud  of  a  spur  which  stretches  thirty-seven 

E!S  from  the  SabyfidriK. 
he  rock  on  which  DtiArwilr  is  built  belongs  to  the  metamorpbio 
WL,.  .08  and  is  composed  of  layers  of  schist  so  twisted  iu  places  as  to 
be  almost  vertical.  This  stone  is  unfit  for  building  houses  or  drains, 
|ftnd  house-buildtng  stono  has  to  ho  brought  from  »  distance. 
Its  position  on  a  slight  rise  gives  DharwAr  excellent  natural 
drainage.  The  storm-water  discharges  north  into  a  water-course 
ivhich  runs  north-eatt  to  the  Govuukop  brook,  about  three  miles 
north  of  DhdrwAr,  The  surface  dminnge,  from  the  quarter  of  the 
town  which  lies  to  the  Bonth-ea^^t  of  the  hill,  falls  into  the  Biigh  pond 
jud  the  rice  fields  below  it. 

jHtThe  station  of  Bbdrwiir  may  be  divided  into  five  parts  the  foH, 

•roe  town,  the    civil   station,     the   cantonment,   and   the   suburbs. 

'The  fort  covoni  about  ReFonty-six  acres,  and  has  an  outside 
diameter  of  about   800  yards.     It  has    ruinous  mud  fortiJicatiousi 

j  which  were  partially  destroyed  by  Government  after  the  1857 
mutinies.  In  1826  Qrant  Duff  described  the  fort  a«  guarded  by  au 
onter  and  inner  ditch  twenty -five  to  thirty  feet  wide  and  nearly  as 
many  deep.  Tlio  defences  wore  of  mud  nod  were  irregular  and  much 
decayed.^  When  built  in  1403  [Slink  1325  Suhh/mu  aamvaUara) 
lie  lort  had  only  one  entrance  from  the  cast  with  four  gateways  one 
ndo  the  other.     In  1660  the  gates  were  improved  by  order  of  the 
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fTbe  mnnicipMl  litnita  of  the  city  n[  Dhftrw&r  Uioludo  the  vtllago  site  of  Ruba 
Ir,  together  with  Gfty-twu  full  and  iulHh  of  four  aurvoy  nambeni ;  the 
iit«  of  HosyoUApar,  together  with  fnrty-livH  full  flur%'py  numhtm ;  the 
_9titeolNArlyanpur,  tonethorwith  (nar  (nllRon-cyinimbeni ;  thi- villagiMUt*  of 
,^injikop,  t^igflthcr  with  eight  full  au'^i  part  of  one  aor^-fly  numbers;  the  villsjjo 
l^f  Saidipur,  to^ethvr  with  two  full  lorvey  ouiQbers  ;  tho  nlUgo  fite  of  Mllipar 
pther  with  stx  fiill  and  parta  of  nine  inrvey  numlien ;  fuur  full  sun-ey  uaoi- 
belong  to  the  uninhabited  viUage  of  HaptApur ;  snd  sixtvca  survey  number* 
Dginu  to  the  uninhuhitcd  viUa^  of  Bigitid&o. 
P?_A  ProfMc,  Third  Edition  (1873),  tad  p.  486. 
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eighth  Bijdpur  king  AU  Adil  Shih  (1656-1679).     The  four  gate^ 
remain,  but  are  much  out  of  repair.     From  the  inside  of  the 
tho  first  gateway,  built  in  a  lino  with  the  inner  fort  wall,  b  in 
order.     It  is  l'2i  feet  high  and  llj  feet  broad.     The  arch  aboml 
gateway  and  the  sides  are  built  with  cut  granitG  and  iron  r*- 
and  mortar.     Its  wooden  doors,  three  inches  thick,  still  staac 
cannot  be    shut.     The   inner  ditch  surrounds  ihe  inner  fort ' 
The  aecond  gate  from  inside,  thirteen  feet  high  and  1 5  J  broad,  i« 
largest   in   the   fort  and   looks  fresh  and   liandsome-     Ila  nn  ■ 
wooden  doors  are  four  inches   thick,  and  have  several  beam 
carved  wooden  bars  fastened  to    them    by   strong  iron   nails, 
upper  part  and  sides  of  the  gateway  are  built  with  good  cut  gmu^a 
stone  cemented  with  mortar.     On  the  top  is  an  oblong  slab  '»'il|»iBj 
a  large  oblong  spnoc  in  the  middle  of  the  slab,  the  following  wr' 
in  I'ersian  : 

Whan   torn    by    sorrow    uid    111   fortune,  ottU   on  tho    fmntoiu  and 

wondornil  All.    Through  the  favour  of  Ali  and  the  misht  of  Kuhua- 

m«d,  you  are  aure  to  And  instant  roUef. 

At  the  right  ends  of  the  text  are  two  small  circles,  tho  apper  i_ 
recording  the  date  1 1th  Muharmm  of  the  year  H.  1071  that  is  < 
1659j  and  the  lower  recording: 

On  Friday  Ehldi  SlUlno-O- AUaff  1071    (that  is  1659). 

At  the  left  ends  of  the  square  are  two  similar  circles  the 
circle  recording : 

Abdul  Gofflur  CommandMit  of  the  fort  of  Dha*rwa'r. 
And  tho  lower  circle  recording  : 

AbduUa  OM>tuii  of  tho  fort  of  Dhft'rwA'r. 

The  workmanship  of  this  gateway  is  different  from  that  oti 
fort  wall,  tho  (fate  being  Muhauimadan  and  the  wall  Hindu.  ~ 
gateway  is  built  in  a  line  with  tho  outer  fort  wall.  Beyond 
the  third  and  the  fourth  gateways  both  of  which  are  Uitally  ruined. 
The  four  gateways  are  so  placed  that  an  assailant  attemptio 
enter  has  after  forcing  each  gate  to  pass  some  distance  to 
side  before  reaching  the  next.  The  three  inner  gateways 
and  tlio  fourth  or  the  outermost  gateway  faces  north.  Betwe 
second  and  third  gateways,  a  little  towards  the  east  of  the  i 
stands  a  thick  slab  of  stone  about  five  feet  high  and  one  and  »  h&lf 
broad  called  the  Field  PUlar  or  Ran-Stambk.  Prisoners  condemn*^ 
to  death  were  formerly  beheaded  in  front  of  this  pillar.  Tbi 
pi*actice  haa  been  coutinued  till  within  the  last  few  ycare,  heads  li 
ahoep  being  offered  instead  of  human  heads. 

Tlie  residences  iu  the  fort  were  formerly  occnpied  l»y  oflBcen  oJ« 
tho  Native  lufantry  Regiment  stationed  at  DharwAr.     Since  IS 
.   when  new  lines  were  built  they  have  been  occupied  by  oi 
tho   civil   employ  of  Government.     The  water-supply  of  that 
from  a  large  reservoir  or  hand.     Outside  the  fort  is  snrrounJ 
&  broad  earthen  mound  or  glacis. 

The  town  occupies  the  ground  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  fcH 
and  includes  the  lowest  part  of  Dh^xwdr  with  ita  sabarha.  Tb 
original  town  or  petia  attached  to  !he  fort  was  to  the  soalh-^ 
outflanking  the  fort  on  the  east.     It  was  defended  by  a  low  tm 
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.11  with  a  poor  ditcb.  It;  included  the  streets  now  called  Mangal- 
ShuUruvdr,  and  Kaminkatta  and  their  intermediate  cross  lanes, 
e  mud  wall  round  the.tuwu  had  five  gates,  on  the  north  the  Kille 
^  fading  to  the  fort ;  on  the  north-east  the  Jfndi-Hanumin  gate 
near  Mudi-Uauunmn's  tomple  leading'  to  the  village  of  Hebli ;  on  the 
soath-eastthoXavliir  gate  leading  to  Navlur  and  Hubh  ;  on  thesouth- 
"west  the  Nuchambli  gate  leading  to  the  Nuchambli  well;  and  on 
the  north-west  the  Tegur  gate  leading  to  Tegur  village  on  the  Poona 
road.  There  was  a  small  private  gate  somewhere  between  the 
Xille  and  Tegur  gates  for  the  gaiTison  to  escape  if  suddenly  sur- 
prised. The  Navlur  gate  alone  remains  and  it  is  ruined.  Originally 
the  town  did  not  extend  much  beyond  tlie  present  municipal  office, 
■where  were  the  houses  of  Mhirs  and  Ch^mbliurs.  The  suburb  of 
Dharwir  stretched  from  these  honsea  to  the  Halkeri  or  Moti  p>nd. 
At  present  the  native  portion  of  the  city  of  Dharw&rmay  be  divided 
int<»  two  chief  pirts,  the  town  proper  or  kasha  and  the  suburbs  of 
DbArwAr  including  Siiidiipur,  Hiveripeth.  Nfadiball,  Gulganjikop, 
liiiliipur,  Kamlapur,  NArftyanpnr,  Hos-Malapur,  and  the  European 
Civil  St-atiou.  The  town  or  kasha  proper  of  DhdrwAr  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  lands  of  DhdrwAr ;  on  the  north  by  the  open  space 
"between  the  town  and  HAveri  peth,  on  the  north-west  and  west  by 
the  fort  and  the  European  station,  and  on  the  south  by  the  large 
Hirekeri  pond.  Two  long  streets,  an  eastern  and  a  western  running 
almost  parallel  to  each  other  from  south  to  north,  divide  the  town 
into  three  parts,  east,  middle,  and  west  UharwAr.  Three  large  streets 
run  east  and  west  almost  parallel  to  each  other  and  crossing  the  north 
and  south  streets  almost  at  right  angles.  The  first  cast  and  west 
street,  towards  the  north  of  the  town,  is  called  the  big  pond  road.  The 
second  tn  the  middle  of  the  town  is  called  the  Kam&nkatta,  and  tbo 
thiid  is  to  the  south  of  the  town.  These  cross  streets  divide  the 
town  into  two  distinct  parts,  one  on  the  north  of  the  Kam^ln- 
katta  street  and  the  other  to  the  sonth.  Each  of  tliese  parts 
may  be  considered  to  include  three  sub-divisions,  a  western,  a 
middle,  and  an  eastern,  as  divided  by  tho  two  main  north  and 
BOath  streets.  Tlius  the  town  proper  includes  six  sub-divisions, 
Wk  western  middle  and  eastern  to  the  north  of  Kam&nkatta  street,  and 
tt  western  middle  and  eastern  to  the  south  of  Kaniinkatta  street. 
The  northern  portion  is  known  as  Mangalvar  peth  that  is  Tuesday 
town,  because  in  former  days  a  market  was  held  there  on  Tnesdays ; 
the  southern  portion  is  known  as  Shukravdr  peth  or  the  Friday 
town,  because  a  market  was  held  there  on  Fridays.  At  present 
Tuesday  is  the  market  day  for  the  whole  city  ;  no  Friday  market  is 
held.  All  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  town  proper  are  well  made. 
Portions  of  them  have  been  metalled  and  the  rest  well  beaten. 
On  both  sides  of  the  roads  are  drains  partly  built  with  stono  and 
mortar  to  carry  off  storm  and  snllago  water.  In  most  of  the  main 
Btrect«  and  in  several  of  the  lanes  kerosine  lamps  are  lit  on  moonless 
nights.  About  seven-eighths  of  the  houses  are  flat  roofed,  with 
— of  openings  for  light  and  air.  The  rest  are  tiled-  Windows  on 
le  side  walls  of  houses  are  rare. 
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The  limits  of  tho  wards  or  divisions  of  tho  town  ai-o  complicated 
and  in  some  cases  disputed.  Each  division  has  several  Uiucs  running 
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east  and  west.  The  Bouth-o&fit  division  has  ten  lanes.'  h  it 
inliabited  by  Brdhuian  prifsts  and  Government  servants,  the 
hereditary  astrologers  of  Dharwar,  a  large  number  of  LingAyatind 
Mardtha  hnsbandmeD,  labourers,  and  Bedars,  tyro  or  three  gold- 
smiths, one  or  two  Linguyat  priests,  and  a  few  Muhammadans.  It 
hns  two  Ling-Aynt  monasteries,  and  three  Hindu  temples  of  Bji^ 
Hanumdn,  GopalknshnSi  and  MahAder. 

The  nort-h-eastern  division  has  eleven  laues.*  It  is  inhabited  bf 
PendhAris,  MiisalmAn  labourers,  betel  leaf  sellers  and  gardeiun, 
Lin^Ayat  grain  merchants,  retail  shopkeepers  and  husbandmen, 
t'oldsmitlts,  weavers,  and  shoemakers,  and  two  Vadars.  In  this  nb- 
division  is  the  chief  native  liquor  factory,  a  few  Br&hman  priestxtsd 
Government  eervauts,  a  LingAyat  and  a  VelUl  mason,  a  few  bUek- 
smiths,  rope-makers,  and  dealers  in  skin,  and  three  temples  of  Ishnr 
Hanum&n  and  Kalva,  and  a  goldsmiths'  and  three  Lin^yat  religiovf 
houses. 

The  north  middle  division  has  seven  lanes.'  It  is  inhabited  hf 
Bovoral  Hriihraan  priests,  Government  servants,  the  d^Pfii  of  DhArrtr, 
several  rich  Br^liman  Lingdyafc  and  Muhammadan  mercfauik 
Komti  merchants,  Jingars,  retail  shopkeepers  and  grain  merchiBN 
and  their  shops,  a  few  oil  pressors,  home  cap)>er  and  brass  vetaA 
Mcllera,  and  a  few  Ling&yat  priests.  In  this  diviaion  are  tbt 
wamlftcdAr's  oflice,  Government  Mardthi  and  Kdnarese  school,  tte 
old  market,  the  chief  police  station,  two  Ling^yat  mouastenee, 
Hiudu  tomplos  of  Vithoba,  Vonkoba,  Mudi-Hanumdn  and  Ishrar, 
Rdghavencira  Swdmi's  shrine,  a  Liugayat  temple  of  BasvaaiUi 
Ndlband's  mosque,  and  a  few  lime  kilns. 

The  sonth  middio  division  has  ton  lanes.^  It  is  inhabited  bj 
Madhva  Brdhmau  priests,  Governmcut  servants  and  plesden^ 
I^iuratha  Liugdyat  and  Jain  husbandmen  and  labourers,  a  fp* 
Jlu-salmans  and  cott-on  cleaners,  goldsmiths,  earthon-pot  makHS, 
Liugdyat  merchants  weavers  and  priests,  three  or  four  retail  fthoj«t 
and  dancing  girls.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  iu  this  ilivision  •« 
three  Brahmanic  temples  of  Kalmeshvar,  Hauumdu,  andlsbw.  a 
Jain  t-cmple,  a  Lingdyat  temple  of  Virbhadra,  two  Lingdyat  mmiM- 
teries,  and  a  mosque. 

The  south-western  division  has  seven  lanes.*  The  chief  iohnhit- 
auts  are  Lingdyat  merchants  priests  and  husbandmen,  Brdhtnao 


'  Beginning  from  the  Navlur  Rate,  tlie  names  of  the  Uncs  are  two  'BtAur  \eA 
Kolikom,  llnpirayn-golli,  ^larAtna-gAlli,  KnlU-voni,  Attikolc-Ynni,  Sbndni  J«* 
VAilha,  KorviiTB'  or  tnuBtcians*  ^nUi,  luid  GondhU'e  gallt. 

'  Muchandya-galli,GM-aolian-g»lli,  Mudiuiftetti-galli,  Adki-g»lU,  Bhus-nlli.  f''""?^ 
ffalli,  Mciuinkai-gaiUi,  ViraktiQAth-Tooi,  QhftU-Toiu,  Motchigerri,  uxl  Kunbtf'pv 
or  blockamith's  lane. 

'  MiitliliAnuniAn-Kalli,  Dattobrao'a  calli,  Tftluk  Kaubori-nlU,  Rirwnath  Uoe.  1)<«- 

ftlli,  Javali   or  ctctli -seller's  lMi»ir,  Vtbhatt-h'alli,   NiuidiKuk-galli,  ZinfftT'gtiiu'^ 
ajimt-galli, 

*Ktimbir-^alli,  Lukm&nlialli,  Boati-salli,  Deshplndt-gmlli,  llcrobli-gaUi,  MpdHH" 
anil  HoHvoHi. 

^Kod&npur  gnlli,  Wcxvem'Une,  Dundi-gaUi,  VeUigar>siiUi,  UuiiuuJua-gAUl  K''* 
Dyitnuiva-gaLUii  oud  MuUia-gaUi. 
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^Bests^  merchants,  Gorommont  cervnnts  and  pleadcrfl,  weavers,  a 
olaclcsmitli  and  Hoveral  guldstuilhs,  carpt^nters,  a  few  Mulmminadan 
washermoQ,  dancing  girls,  and  a  few  indigo  dyers.  The  chief  objects 
of  interest  are  four  LJagdyat  monasteries,  a  temple  of  Chauri- 
Basappa,  tsro  BrShmanicul  temples  of  Bdnsbankari  and  Venkoba, 

Sd  a  mosque. 
The  north-western  division  has  ten  lanea.'  'ITio  chief  iuhabitanta 
3  Muhammadan  merchiuits  husbandmen  and  labourers.  Govern- 
ment meaaengers,  tinmen,  coppersmiths,  traders,  water-carriera, 
l^rasa-cutters,  washermen,  barbers,  cuw-kecpers,  a  few  Brahman 
prieHts,  Govern  ment  servants  and  pleaders, indtgo-dyera,  a  few  Maratha 
and  Lingjiyat  husbandmen,  and  lubourers,  goldsmiths,  dancing 
girls,  carptMit-ei-s,  eartheu-put  inakors.  and  Liugayat  pri«sta.  Tho 
chief  objects  of  interest  are  Hnlhmanical  tomplea  of  Dattatraya, 
^arsinh  and  Uunumfiu,  a  Liugdyat  mouaatory,  the  Jdmu  and  foiu-  or 
Sve  minor  mosques,  tho   Persian  school-House,    and    the    German 

Pssion  school-house,  on  tho  bank  of  tho  Halkeri  I'ond. 
The   suburbs  fall    under  five  divisions.     To   the    north   of   tho 
znain  east  iind  west  street,  and  to  the  east  of  tho  Hirekciri  or  Moti 
pond,  are  nine  lanos.^      This  part  is  peopled   by   Muhammadan  and 
Mariitha  liusbandmeD,  labourers,  Goverament  messengers,  constables, 
^ad  some  Hindustan  Brdliniaus.    There  are  three  temples  of  Bdlaji 
Banuman  and  Ganoeb,  and  three  mosques.     To  the  north    of    this 
nine-lane  sub-division  is  the  European  Protestaut  burying  ground, 
and  north  of  this  burying  ground   is  the  European  cricket  ground, 
,  Beyond  the  cricket  ground  to  the  east  is  Hitveripeth.      On  the 
'extreme  north-oastabout  a  mile  distant  is  theuew  villageof  MadihalK 
It  is  bounded  on  tho  north,  etist,  and  south  by  DliArwdr  lands  and 
open  country,  and  on  the  weat  by  H^veripeth.     In  1832,  under  Uie 
patrouugo  nt  ilr.  Joaiah  Nisbot  the  Principal  Collector,  Judge  and 
Sessions  Judge,  and   Political  Agent  in  the    Southern    Mar&tha 
Country,  Br&hm&n  public  officers  and  agents  of  landholders  built 
the  new  village  of  Madihall  towards  the  east  of  HAveripeth.    .For 
some  time  it  was  called  .Nisbetpnr  after  Mr.  Nisbet  but  it  is  now 
callt!*!   Ataddiulla,  from  the  ueighljouring    brook  or  halla  on  thn 
banks  of  which  the  long  and  strong  grass  called  maih\  used  in 
r  making  ropes  and  sweeping  brtioms,  is  grown.     Madihalla  includes 
ru  long  streets  ruumng  parallel  to    each    other  east  and  west. 
sere  are  no  cross  lanes.     All  tho  honses  here  are  built  of  sun-dried 
^cks,  and  covered  with  tiles.     The  higher  public  servants  and 
{ents   of  landholders  and  sardars   built  several   goad  houses  on 
Dth.  sides  of  the  southern  street,     ^fany  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the 
that  remain  are  occupied  by  BrAhman   priests  aud  poor  public 
vants.     In  tho  nortliom  street  live  several  Mnriitha  liusbandmen 
engers  and  constables.  At  the  end  of  the  village  is  a  large  templo 
(Narainli  which  was  built  by  tho  late   lUo  Bahidur  Shnniv&sr^ 
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Sangit,  ditcdtt  to  the  Principal  Collector  &nd  Political  Agmt  U 
1832,  in  front  of  hia  house  where  hia  family  now  lives.  Thm 
arc  four  or  fire  houses  of  Mahammadane.  The  popnlation  ■ 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Dh^w^r  mu-ket.  The  well  wntcr  ti 
swcot  and  close  to  the  surface. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  town  is  the  mod«i 
village  of  HAveripeth.  It  is  bounded  i)n  the  north  by  the  lauUs*^ 
DhdrwAr  and  Madihall,  on  the  sooth  by  the  open  ground  holveea 
HAveripeth  and  DhArwAr,  and  on  the  west  by  tho  open  grooai 
between  HAvcvipoth  and  NArayanpnr.  Under  BIjfipur  (1489-I$9^ 
and  afterwards  under  Anrangzob  (1658-1707),  Dhdrwir  fort  wania 
charge  of  a  commandant,  who  bad  a  small  territory  assigned  to  him 
for  the  raaintonanco  of  the  purison.  The  town  ovpetta  was  pli«d 
nnder  the  manager  or  garAtthheddr  of  the  district.  Tho  same  fonorf 
^oTommcnt  was  continued  under  Poshwa  Bi^laji  after  he  took  tkt 
fort  in  1753.  The  merchants  Hved  in  the^ieffaand  the  markets  wn 
there.  Owing  to  continual  dissensions  between  the  commtuiiKi* 
and  tho  civil  authorities  in  the  town,  the  garrison  were  not  alitjw<J 
access  to  the  pc/^i  and  had  much  diflicnlty  ia  getting  nrovuioot. 
The  commandant  represented  the  matter  to  the  Peishwa,  wko 
ordered  a  new  petta  or  market  to  l>e  built  for  tho  use  of 
the  garrison.  It  was  built  towards  tho  north-east  of  the  fort 
in  1753,  and  was  called  SmijUhiv  peth,  in  honor  of  the  Pesbwa'» 
cousin  SaddshivrAv,  who  had  obtained  the  order  for  its  buildrnf. 
As  the  market  days  in  the  Mangalvjir  and  Shukravar  stred 
in  the  town  of  DhirwAr  were  Tuesdays  and  Friday."*  the  :a^ 
market  ^vas  ordered  to  be  hold  on  Sundays.  It  was  therefor* 
also  called  AdUmir  peth,  or  the  Sunday  street.  When  •od 
why  the  old  names  were  changed  into  the  present  H&ruripctll 
is  not  known.  In  nri,veripeth  two  long  streets,  one  north 
and  south,  and  the  other  east  and  west,  cross  tjach  other  almoA 
at  right  angles.  The  chief  inhabitants  are  Lingiiyat  merchints 
shopkeepers  and  oil-preaaers,  Pendhdris,  cotton-clcaaen* 
carpenters,  and  blacksmiths.  Some  rich  Muhammadans,  sevml 
Liugdjat  and  Mar^tha  husbandmen  and  labourers^  and  Liogirift 
priests  and  Musalmiin  beggars  also  Uve  in  this  diWsion.  Tl» 
chief  objects  of  interest  are  four  BrAhmanical  temples  of  HannntiD, 
Ishvar,  Karera,  and  Dydmava,  a  Ling&yat  temple  of  BasrasiUi 
two  liingi4yat  monasteries,  and  three  mosqnea.  Outside  ^ 
northern  entrance  of  Hiveripeth  aro  tho  Purmankatti  pond  and  t 
rest-house. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  tho  town  is  a  ff<xf 
of  five  hamlets  Oulganjikop,  Ramldpur,  Hosmaliipnr,  Mwipoi; 
and  NArayanpur,  all  near  on©  other  and  forming  one  lap 
village.  Gulganjikop  lies  to  the  east,  Maldpur  and  KamUpur  to 
the  north,  Uosmdldpur  to  the  west,  and  NArAyanpur  to  tU 
south.  The  boundaries  of  this  group  aro  on  the  north  ifo 
lands  of  GuJganjikop  and  MAIApur,  on  the  east  the  lands  d 
M&lApur  botwecn  this  group  and  Hfiveripeth,  on  the  south  theopB 
space  between  this  group  and  the  fort,  and  on  the  west  the  lands  d 
Gulganjikop  and  the  jail,    'llie  whole  group  ia  more  like  a  8epar*te 
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▼illaffe  than  n  portion  of  the  city.  The  streets  are  more  like  lanes 
than  road»,  W^ing  neither  paved  nor  metalled.  Except  about  ten 
with  tiles  the  houaes  are  small  and  flat  roofud.  They  are  chiefly 
peopled  by  LingAyat  and  Maratba  husbandmen  and  labourera. 
There  are  ten  or  twelve  houses  of  carpenters  and  as  many  more  of 
blacksmiths  and  earthtm-pot  makers.  There  aro  fonr  or  five  retail, 
[but  there  [a  no  large  wholesale  shop.  Four  ricb  merchants  three 
tliingilyat  and  one  Kajpiit,  sovernt  MnsalmAn  and  Maritha Government 
Imossongers  and  coustables^  eight  or  tuii  families  of  Masolm&n 
'beggars,  and  about  ton  families  of  LingAyat  priests  live  in  these 
(villaLTi'S-  The  headman  of  Mdl&pur  is  a  Muaalman,  and  the 
lieadiiiuu  of  the  other  villages  are  Liug^yats.  The  accountants 
pf  these  villages  aro  Brithinans  who  live  in  the  town.  The  only 
* ijecta  of  interest  ia  the  group  are  two  temples  of  Hannm&nj  a 
ingiiyat  temple  of  Basvanna,  two  Lingdyat  monasteries,  and  two 
oeques.     A  little  trade  in  cotton  is  carried  on  in  these  villages. 

To  the  sonth-west  of  the  Gulganjikop  group  is  Saidapur  village. 

t  ia  btjunded  on  the  north  by  the  open  ground  south  of 
ulgnnjikop,  on  the  east  by  the  fort,  on  the  west  by  the  ground 

lehind  the  jail,  and  on   the  south   by  the  DhArwAr-Belganm  road. 

t  is  poi.>pled  by  poor  Muaalmfin,  Maratha,  and  LingAyat  husbaudmeo 
d  labourers.  There  aro  some  tiled  and  several  small  flat-roofed 
luaea,  but  no  merchants  or  Brahmans  live  here.     The  village  has  a 

Oman  Catholic  chapul,   with  a   few  resident  Catholic  Christians. 

'o  the  south-east  and  west  of  SaidApor  is  the  civil  station  and  the 

»rt.      Between  the  sonth-east  of  the  Collector's  garden  and  the 

est  of  tho  town,  almost  in  a  line  with  the  middle  Kam^nkatta 
Bbreet,  is  a  small  nameless  village.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
he  road  from  the  t/>wn  U)  tho  Collector's  office,  on  the  east  by  the 
iorth  and  south  main  road  from  Uubli  to  Bclgaum  and  tho  west 
if  Dhdrwar,  on  the  south  by  tho  Kem]>gori  pond,  and  on  tho  west 
Hy  the  Collector's  garden.  About  1 824,  the  private  servants  and 
messengers  of  tho  Principal  Collector,  and  tho  military  oCBcors  of 
be  regiments  then  stationed  in  the  fort,  built  several  small  huts 
Ind  houses  at  this  pbce.  Several  Masalmiln  labourers,  and 
|k>vemment  servants  of  the  messenger  and  constable  class,  several 
hhois  formerly  palanquin-bearers  but  now  fishermen,  some  Roman 
Jatbolio  Christians,  clerks  in  Government  offices,  and  somo 
Hindustani  Brihmans  live  here.  Abont  183^3  the  jailor  dug  a 
public  well  with  the  help  of  a  few  convicts,  and  his  family  enjoy  a 
dece  of  rent-free  laud  for  its  repair.  To  the  south-west  of  the  town 
s  a  village  originally  called  Baberpur  after  Mr.  T.  H.  Baber  the 
principal  Collector  who  built  it.  It  does  not  now  retain  that 
iune.  The  boundaries  of  this  village  arc  on  the  north  the  southern 
lo|>e  of  tho  Maddrraardi  hill,  on  the  east  the  sooth-west  of  the  town, 
p  the  south  the  Hirekeri  pond,  and  ou  the  west  tho  open  country 
pvvards  the  main  Belgaiim-Hubli  road.  The  great  south-east  and 
ruad  of  the  town  passes  through  this  village  towards  the  west  to 
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the  Collector's  office,  District  Judge's,   and  First  Cla^s  Snbor 
Judge's  conrts,  Ulvi  BasAp|)a'8  temple,  the  European  part  of  thel 
town,  aDd  the  main  road  fi*om   Belgaum  to   Hubli.      On  the 
side  of  this  street  are  Rilo  Bab^ur  TirmalriT  In£mdar*s  dwetjl 
S&tya  Bodh's  HnnuinAn's   tflmple,    and    four   or    five    be 
BrAhraan  priests  and  others.      On  the  northern  side  are  Venk  _ 
Bab&dur'a  large  well,  TinnalMv'a  rest-houec,  and  bouses  of  throve 
fonr  Brahman  Government  servants  and  others.     The  smaller  lauaij 
in  this  new  village  are  one  called  the  Ch^mi,  and  three  Berad  1 
The  ChAvni  was  originally  occupied   by  the  savurg  or  borsenwn  i 
the  Political  escort.     It  was  next  occupied  by  police  constables  and] 
when  they  were  removed   to   the  new  police  quarters.      Hsrtfd 
lahourerK  and  others  now  live  there.     The  three  Bedar  lanes  are  «] 
called  from  about  a  hutidred  Bodars  and  some  Hulsars  who  live  ihtn.] 
ThH  B(?dar»  hire  themselves  for  daily  labour  or  sell  firewood.    Soof] 
trade  in  mango  and  guava  fruit  iu  their  season.     There  is  a  cmtOj 
Hanumiln's  temple  in  the  Chivni    lane    occupied    by    a    I  '  ' 
ministrant.     To  the  north  of  the  new  village  and  towards  the  i 
the  t<iwn  are  several  small  and  irreijular  lanes  of  Holerus  or  ' 
Talvarus  or    village  couetaliles,    Kurbarus  or  shepherds, 
basket-makers,  and  Kasberus  or  prostitutes.     There  is  an 
lano,  where  live  Muhammadaa  sellers  of  beads  and  needles  and  i 
workers  in  silk,  Gaolis'  or  cowherds'  lane,  the  two  market  lanes 
the  old  regimental  lines    where  live  two  or  three  MuharaD 
cloth  merchants,  Kakar  lane    where  live  some  Pendhari 
firewood  sellers  and  pony  hirers  who  give  ponies  on  hire  and  ha| 
sell  tis^hj  Madrdsi  lane  and  Korvarus'  or  low  mOBicians'  lane ' 
live  Native  Christians  from  Madras  most  of  them  employed  as  servu^^ 
in  Kuropean  househulds.     Moat  of   the  people  of  this  localityj 
poor  and  live  chiefly  on  labour  or  service  and  some   by 
Most  of  the  houses  iu  these  lanes  are  small  clumsy  and  dirtyl 
the  lanes  themselves  are  not    clean.      Of  rolipous   building 
Holerrrs  have  three  temples  of  Durjifava  the  goddess  of  choler»| 
her  .sister    Mdt^ii^  tho   Muhammadans  have  one  or  two  mo 
and  the  lioman  Catholics  have  a  chapei  and  a  burying  ground.    Tol 
the  north  of  the  lanos  in  the  west  of  the  town  are  the  new  polio* 
lines  down  the  north  slope  of  tho  rising  ground  towards  the  sotttb* ' 
west  of  tho  fort.      The  police  force  consists    of    Mulmmmadaal.  | 
Hai'^thas,  a  few  Rajputs,  and  a  very  few  Br^hmans.     Close  to  lb  i 
lanes  are  a  smjill  temple  of  Murgamma  and  a  mosqne.    Bfyoo^ 
the  Polico  lines  are  tho  civil  station  on  the  north  and  we3t,  aadjj"^' 
fort  on  tho  east.     Outside  to  the  south-east  of  the  town  are  1 
LingAyat  raonasteriee  called   Churmuri  and  Chilal,  several 
of  Bedars  and  LingAyats,  R4o  Bahadur  Vonkatrfiv  Prinoipal  I  ^ 
Amin'a  cenotaph,  a    public    sweet    water    round    well  knovir 
Kopramma's    Well   and    a  rest-house  both  built  by  R£o  Bohito 
TirmalrAo  InAmdar  the  former  in  memory  of  his  mother. 

The  1872  census  returns  showed  a  population  of  27,136,  Eiaibi 
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|636>  Maaalmfins  G797,  Christians  403,  and  ten  Others.  The 
1  census  returns  showed  a  population  of  27^191,  including  671 
Che  cantonment,  of  whom  19,709  were  Hindae,  271  Jains,  6545 
mfliis,  G18  Christians,  twenty-four  Persia,  and  twenty-four 
;er8.  Excluding  the  (i71  iu  the  cantonment,  the  remaining  26,520 
e  an  average  density  of  thirty-six  to  the  square  acre  over  735 
the  whole  area  of  Dh^rw&r  town.  As  regards  condition 
people  of  Db^rwar  town*  may  be  arranged  under  four  cln«Bes, 
rich  with  yearly  incomes  of  more  than  £100  (Rs.  1000), 
upper  middle  with  £100  to  £50  (Rs.  1000-500),  the  lower 
idle  with  £50  to  £20  (Rs.  500-200),  and  the  poor  with  less 
£20  (Rs.  200).  Of  the  rich  there  are  125  to  150  families. 
ty  are  chiefly  priests,  Government  servants,  lawyers,  landlords, 
isioners,  traders,  moneylenders,  liquor  and  toll  contractors,  and 
iper  or  brass  smiths,  Of  the  upper  middle  class  there  are  200  to 
houses  belonging  to  almost  the  same  classes  us  the  rich.  Of 
(^le  lower  middle  class  there  are  500  to  1000  families,  belonging 
iUiiost  to  the  same  classes,  with  the  addition  of  some  oilmen  and 
aJlora.  Of  the  poor  there  are  2000  to  2500  families,  chiefly  retail 
Sealers  and  crafUmen,  excepting  copper  and  brass  smiths  ;  a  few 
sUmen  and  tailors,  husbandmen,  labourers,  wanderers,  and  beggars. 

Except  Government  servants,  whoso  office  hours  last  from  ten  to 
Ltg,  men  of  all  classes  work  from  seven  to  twelve,  dine  and  rest 
or  two  hours,  work  from  two  to  six,  sup  about  eight  or  nine,  and 
retire  to  rest  about  ton.  Among  the  rich  the  women  rise  about  six, 
slean  the  gods'  room,  light  lamps  before  the  house  gods,  help  to 
OAke  ready  the  midday  meal,  dine  after  their  husbands,  rest  till 
wo,  go  to  the  temple  to  worship  or  hear  sacred  books  or  sew  or 
itubroider  at  home,  help  in  making  supper,  and  retire  to  rest  about 
mi.  In  many  families,  servants  clean  the  hearth,  bring  water 
Old  cook,  while  the  women  supply  them  with  provisions  for 
looking,  feed  anoint  and  dress  their  children  and  do  other 
t^ht  work.  Kxcept  that  they  rise  before  six  and  bring  water 
sd  cook,  middle  class  women  pass  the  day  like  the  rich.  Poor 
roraen,  except  among  Brahmans  and  other  high  classes,  rise 
boat  four  and  grind  grain  till  dayhght.  After  a  light  break- 
B»t,  they  work  till  about  twelve,  dine,  and  rest.  After  two  they 
rork  till  six,  make  supper  ready,  and.  after  supping,  go  to  bed 
A>oiit  nine.  A  husbandman's  wife  takes  his  breakfast  to  the  field 
bout  nine,  goes  home,  and  makes  dinner  ready  about  twelve, 
XX  the  afternoon,  she  does  house  work  and  in  the  evoiiiug  makes 
upper  ready  and  sups.  In  busy  times,  the  men  carry  their  break- 
t  with  them  to  the  fields  at  about  six  in  the  moi'ning.  The  wife 
Ees  her  husband  his  dinner  at  twelve,  and  after  two  hours' 
it,  works  with  him  in  the  fields  till  evening.  She  bathes  at  homo 
n  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  anoints  herself  with  oil  and  warm 
i«ter  once  in  a  fortnight,  and  goes  to  the  temple  on  every  Monday, 
nd  on  MakarRankrantl  that  is  January  I2th,  MahAshivrdtn  in 
cbroary,  Diudli  in  October  or  November,  and  the  first  Kdriik 
*iidda3hi  or  eleventh  in  November. 
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The  rich  goncrally  live  in  their  own  hooses,  which,  if  let,  mig 
command  a  yearly  rent  of  £3  to  £10  (Kd.aO-100).  They  ho 
one  or  two  servants  tocouk  and  briug  water,  each  at  a  yearly  cost 
£10to£15(R8.lOO- 150)  and  their  dimier,^  and  one  or  two  buffala 
and  a  cow.  whoso  milk  cunl»  butter  and  buttermilk  ore  nsed  I 
the  family.  Buttermilk  is  sometimes  distributed  in  chanty.  F«' 
keep  cither  a  hurse  or  a  bullock  carriago  or  a  pony  cart.  Th 
yearly  cuat  of  fixjd  for  a  family  of  live,  a  man  a  woTnan,  tw 
childrou,  aad  an  aged  member  of  the  family,  varies  from  t2u  lo  £^ 
(Rs.  250-600),  and  the  cost  of  clutlios  from  JtlO  to  120  {\U,m 
200);^  A  son's  marria^  costs  ISO  to  £200  (Rs.  800 -2000),  aa 
a  daughter's,  because  no  ornaments  aro  given,  £60  to  £l20{Ks.600 
Kb.  1200).  The  dowry  given  to  the  bridegroom  ia  not  included  Id  tlu 
latter  aura.  A  death  coats  £15  to  £30  (Ks.150- 500);  andabirtfc 
£5  to  £15  (Rs.  50-150).*  Upper  middle  class  families  live  in  limwa 
with  a  yearly  rent  of  £3  to  £5  {Ks.  30-60) ;  servants  cost  the\ 
about  £3  to  £6  (Ra30-60)  a  year  besides  dinner.  They  keep 
cow  or  a  buffalo,  whoso  mitk  is  used  by  the  Cftmily.  Most  of  ibaa 
if  Brdhmans,  Mardlhi-s,  Jains,  or  Husalm&ns,  keep  a  small  ponf 
and  if  Luigayats,  a  bullock  to  ride  on,  food  costs  120  iolA 
(Rs. 200 -400),  clothes  £6  to  £12  (Rs.  60-120);  a  son's  murriu* 
£40  to  £100  (Rs.  400-1000),  and  a  daaRhtt-rX  exclusive  of  tba 
dowry  paid  to  tho  britlrgroom,  £30  to  £&6  ( Rs.  300  -  500) ;  a  dwtl 
about  £12  to  £20  (Rs.  120  -  200) ;  and  a  birth  £4  to  tl2  (R«,  40 
1 20).*      Lower    middio    class    families    livo   in    honses    with 


'  The  avenge  w&go  detaili  are :  Cook  £10  (Rs.  100)  and  dinner,  watef-^tam 
same,  huuM!  servant  £6  to  £IU  (Its. 00- 100),  italile  si-rvaut  £7  &■.  (Rk.  U\  Ih 
and  waflheman  £'2  (Ri«.  20).  noH  family  {>nest  £A  (Km  50|,  and  ilmnerand  oluha 
thewieat's  wifelivea  with  the  Tiuiiily  hercukt  will  he  £2  84.  (fis.  24),  auddUBtfi 
clotuea. 

'  The  clotliiuj^  dftnils  arc  :  lliv  woaian  two  niWa  or  wtiis  Ha,  IZcach,  fear 
Ra.  l^eaoh.  one  jnMmiftr  vr  silk  rvbe  li«,  12«'ian(l  ouu  paithtmi  orailk  asdovUMJll 
Ra,  120  luting  live  yeora  Tho  man  a  lorv-lHirdorvd  rutadl  or  kandkorchiaf  Bb 
lasting  six  years,  a  coat  'ir  oAf/nri'Afi  of  hrtuutclntb  Ilii,  20  or  Ba.  3D,  and  twelva  oM 
coats  Ro.  1  onch,  tvo  pairs  of  waiatclotha  Rs.  10  •  1&  a  pair,  and  a  pair  of  sIkmi  la 
Mcb.     A  chad's  dothn  coBt  R«.  10-  Ifi. 

*  The  ceremonial  eiqieaaes  aro  :  Uarriaev  for  a  Wy,  onianienta  to  Um  bri-'-  **•  '^' 
olollioH  Hx.  TiOO,  fuud  Ha.  1000,  chaxit>  Ka.  200,  fireworks  Ka.  75,  mtui 
yfUi'flittri  I't  lK>t<-l  1favu«  ami  not«  itnd  rlancing^rls  Its.  100  and  dinn«r.  I; 
iniM^clia neons  Kh.  .500.  and  in  the  case  of  a  j^rl  a  dowry  of  K».  IdUOto  tbv 
total  Km.  tHXlO.    L>fatb.  v^ixmI  Rb.  7,  prieM  Kb.  7-S,  money  giftitoVefnnc  F-r 
daih'itUin  or   ten  ^ifta  Ka.  100,  and  <i]i»ai:Aiirc/i  or  diuiiiir  In   Hi   ' 
Rs.  282.  Birth. conHnt.-ineiitchar({eaRH.90,<jiCta  to Bni]tiiiartftK> 
betel  leaves  and   luusidaiiB  K«.  10,    cloth ps  for  thi-  mother   in.-,  .^.-c   i^  .>it,  . 
Ra.  130.     The  cliargos  for  a  girl  are  Rs.  25  to  Hn_  30  inon>  tlian  ior  a  boy. 

*Tbo  total  det-iils  arc  :  Cook  Ra.  72,  hou»f  BTvant  lU.  tiO,  stAble  bervantRi.  MV 
barber  and  washemian  Rs.  lH,  bousefaold  prie«t  R&  36,  mtMaitU  or  prliataM  Ba 
Cloth«fl,  the  woman  two  rubc«  at  Ks.  Soaun  and  (our  boiliceaat  R^.  1  ^^uA. 
Bl.  100^  good  robe  Rs.  SO  or  Rs.  40  ;  the  man  two  pairs  of  wa:i<; 
headacarf  Ra.  25,  coatof  /xiiuil  Rs.  15-20,  eight  'i/tyw  or  Hmu.ll 
pairof  slioM  Rs.  1^  nat<h  ;  the  l>oy's  and  the  girl's  cloth<>s  cn%l  Kn  i  nun.  j 
•oo'i  marriage,  ornament*  Km.  8W,  clothes  Rs.  rtOO,  Umk\  Hs.  SOO,  cbarttv  K»,  TJk  l** 
worka  Rs.  30,  t/t^Hindnki  and  dancing  rirU  Its  1^  and  dtDoer.  laboai  Ba  34 
tnisceUancoua  Rs.  300,  and  dowry  to  bridegroom  in  the  case  of  girU  Bla.  1(00.  1^ 
expf^Dso  nf  a  daughter's  marriage  is  the  aame  oxoopt  that  tliere  ar«  no  onsaM^ 
Death,  w.okI  Rjk  7.  pricMt  R».  50,  boggart  Ka.  75.  padmlitn  Rs.  10,  fiaaoiU^fcA  fr  Tl 
miscellanfouK  Rn.  &0.  Birth,  confittemeat  chargita  Rs.  25,  Urilimafi  be^^m  Bk 
vweatmcata  Ra.  15,  ycUiatlaki  Ra.  10,  clotbca  Uo.  30. 
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rly  rent  of  £2  I0«.  to  £3  (Es.25.30);  tlicir  S0rvaiit3  cost  them 
»utJL2  (lis.  20)  and  diunor.aud  the  barber  and  wasUcrmau  cost 
Dtu  I'Zs.  (Bs.  6).  They  keep  a  cow  or  a  buffalo  about  half  of  the 
Juce  of  which  is  uaod  in  the  house  aad  tlie  rest  they  sell ;  their 
"  costs  Ihem  il8  to  £30  (Rs.  180-300),  their  oluthos  i.1  toiS 
B.  40-80),  a  son's  marraige  JUiO  to  £60  (Rs.SOU-GOO)  aud  a 
ujJlhtcr's,  excluaivo  of  the  dowry  paid  to  tho  bridegroom,  L2,0  to  i.40 
(tts.  200  -  4U0) ;  a  death  JfcS  to  £1U  (Rs.  80  -  100) ;  aud  a  biith  £3  to 
£0  (Ks. 30-60).'  ITio  poor  livo  in  houses  with  a  yearly  rout  of  12». 
(R8.  6),  the  barbers  aad  the  washermen  costitig'  them  Cm.  (Ka.  3)  a 
year.  They  keep  a  cow  or  a  buffalo  about  oue-fnurtli  of  whose  produce 
18  used  in  tho  house  and  the  rest  is  sold  ;  food  costs  thcni  £10  to  £15 
(RalOO-blU) ;  clothes  £2  to  £3  (Rs.20-30) ;  a  sou's  marriage  costa 
Ai  to  £8  (Ks. 40-80)  iu  addition  to  tho  dowry  or  tcrunu\  a 
dftnghter*s  marriage  costs  £6  to  £10  (Rs.  50-100);  a  death  £3  to 
A5  (Rs.30-50)jandabirth£l  to£l  10*.  {Rs.lO-lS).^ 

Tho  fuUowing  is  a  short  summary  of  the  present  strength  and 
oondition  of  tho  different  classes  of  townsmen  : 

Priests,  of  whom  there  are  about  400  families,  are  found  in  all 

§ri«  of  the  city.  They  are  of  two  main  classes  Hindus  and 
asalmana.  There  are  about  seven-sixteenths  of  Brahman  priests 
sects,  one-sixtoenth  of  goldsmiths  carpenters  aud  blacksmiths, 
'four-sixteenths  of  Litigdyats,  and  four- sixteenths  of  Musalmdns.  A^ 
it  is  not  a  holy  place  like  Na^ik  or  Paudharpur,  Uhdrwdr  has  no 
Cr^hman  priests  with  heruditary  supporters  or  yajmdna.  Several 
priesla  are  attached  to  familiea  as  family  priests,  and  officiate  at  all 
their  rclig"ious  ceremonies.  Somo  hold  indnui  or  rent-free  lands, 
others  are  tiimple  priests  aud  beggars.  V^ery  few  u(  tht*  priests  are 
well  off  and  able  to  save  and  occasionally  to  lend  money.  Their 
wives  do  nothing  but  house  work.  Mauy  uund  their  boys  to  school, 
teaching  them  K&uarese,  Marathi,  Sanskrit,  and  English,  and 
fitriving  to  get  thorn  into   Government  serviea     They  livo   chiefly 


I  «#»• 


*  The  total  details  atq  :  fJouso  servant  IU  4S,  barber  and  woslicnnui  Rs.  8.  Clothes, 
the  wfimAD  tvru  ntbu  atlU.  6  each,  ffmr  bodices  at  12  anna«  each,  two  good  robes 
Ks.  20 ;  tlie  ni-ui  a  two  ur  fonr  year  aiioi>le  liciulscarf  H«.  10,  two  pairs  of  waiiitcioUifl 
ew;h  At  Ra.  .1,  four  dngw  at  12  tmnaji  eaub,  otie  ooat  at  Rs.  B,  anil  aao  jiatr  of  Hhot-s  12 
cMMttfl  ;  the  chililrcii  cant  Rb,  G  civch .  MnrrtAKe  for  a  Iray,  omamonte  Ra.  4'Xt,  clothes  for 
botb  Iwy  and  girl  IU.  100,  food  Rs.  100,  cbanty  EU.  50,  fireworku  and  oil  Ra.  10,  muaic 
Ua.  lo,  yfUyutiiki  aud  doBoiuji  girta  Ha.  25  and  dinner,  laboar  Ra.  2-5.  oiisvellKneotia 
Ba.  100,  and  d^wry  to  bridejfnwcn  iu  the  case  ut  girU  K«.  150.  Doatb,  wood  Ra.  7, 
priost  Ks.  2Tf,  gifts  Ra.  40,  wtdotian.  IU.  10,  annakharch  Ha.  50.  Hirlb,  confioetnont 
Ra.  20,  oor«(iionio«  R«.  10,  cliarity  Its.  5,  swcAtmeata  and  muaic^iauji  Ra.  8,  f«Mt  on 
twelfth  day  Ha.  8,  cliithfM  for  m>ithcr  and  bnbo  H«.  15.  bttat  Ra.  6b'.     The  oltarges  on 

■0(M>unt  of  the  laat  throe  items  are  greater  ou  the  birtb  of  a  sou  tluui  on  the  birtJi 

^■a  dauehtvr. 

^*  The  total  detaik  ore  :  Barber  aud  washarman  Rs.  4.  Clothes,  the  iromon  tvo 
nben  at  Rii.  'A  e3i:b  and  one  Itodire  at  anna*  2,  gnoil  robes  Rs.  10 ;  the  man  a  aiin|jla 
headscarf  Rs.  5,  two  pain*  of  waistclothi  at  R«.  2  a  iwur,  two  timjij*  at  12  annOM  each, 
and.  a  12  (wi/iai  |>iir  of  Baiid*ls,  the  b«iy  and  girl  to)^ethcr  coat  Rs.  4.  Marriage  for  a 
sun.  nmatnenU  Hh,  100,  clntlifs  fur  both  boy  and  girl  Ra.  2o,  food  Ra,  SO,  oil  gift  and 
music  Rs.  5,  lalwiar  Rjt.  n,  mi^ulloucous  Ra.  A,  and  dowry  to  bridc>;rnoni  in  tba 
caae  of  girbt  Ra.  100.  Death,  vimmI  R».  5,  priest  Ka.  S,  gifts  to  boggars  in  money 
Rs,  10,  in  food  R.1.  2r).  Birth,  k-ontint^mont  charges  K>».  10,  gifts  to  Br&hntaus  Ks,  5, 
awMtmaats  Rs.  4,  fffUia^lnki  and  musioisua  Ks.  4,  and  clutbtu  Via.  10. 
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in  tho  north,  Boath-east^  and  middle  parts  of  the  town,  and  intlu 
Madihall  village.  Goldsmiths,  blacksmiths^  and  other  craftsmea 
BOpport  their  own  priests.  Some  Ltng^yat  priests  hold  indm  or 
rent-free  lauds  and  others  are  beggars.  Of  Musahndn.  religiow 
officers,  soDie  are  KfLzis  or  marriage  regiRtrars^  Mull^  or  printi, 
Khatibs  or  scripture  readers  and  mosqae  Bervanto,  who  hold  rest- 
free  landa     Tho  rest  live  by  begging. 

Lawyers  or  Vakilsj  oi  whom  there  are  about  fourteen  honse^ 
chiefly  in  the  towa^  are  M&dhra,  Sm^rt,  Konkanasth,  and  SArosnt 
or  Shcnvi  Brnhmans.  Some  of  them  are  rich  and  save.  The  ntit 
are  just  able  to  muko  a  living.  Their  wives  do  house  work  gooerallr 
with  the  help  of  servants.  Tlieir  boys  go  to  school  and  learn  Marfiin 
K&narese  or  Knglish.  Few  of  them  have  risen  to  high  pUoHin 
Government  service. 

Governmont  servants  numbenng^  about  1000  honses  live  b 
nil  parts  of  the  town.  They  are  Br&hmana  of  different  classes, 
Marathfls,  Lini^ayats,  Musalm^s,  Piirsis,  and  Christians.  Of  Lhe 
Brahmaas  and  Mardth^  some  hold  high  places  iu  the  reveane 
judicial  police  and  edncational  branches  of  the  service,  othen  are 
clerks  and  a  few  especially  MardthAs  are  messengors  and  ccnstaMea 
A  few  LingAyats  holtJ  high  places  in  the  revenue  department  aail 
the  rest  are  clerks.  Tho  Musalmdns  are  messengers  and  constables. 
Three  or  four  of  them  are  clerks,  and  a  few  hold  higher  posts.  Of 
the  Pdrsis  and  Christians  a  few  hold  high  positions  »nd  the  rest  are 
clerka  Of  Government  servants  those  in  high  positions  are  aloM 
able  to  save.  Their  wives  do  nothing  but  bonse  workj  and  all  bat  a 
few  messengers  and  constables  send  their  boys  to  schools. 

Besides  tho  Civil  Surgeon  and  hospital  assistants,  there  are  about 
eight  practitioners,  four  of  them  Brahuians,  one  a  goldsmith,  and  ODO 
a  Mar&tha,  knoinni  as  vaidyasj  one  a  Mnsalman  hakims  and  one  it 
a  P&rsi  who  is  a  licentiate  of  medicine  and  surgery  of  the  Bombay 
TJnivorBity.  The  vaidyas  livo  in  the  Hindu  quarter  of  the  city,  the 
hakima  iu  tho  Musalmdn  quarter,  and  the  Parsi  in  the  European 
station.  There  arc  also  two  female  medical  practitioners  one  a 
Mariktha  and  the  other  a  Telinga  woman.  They  belong  to  tha 
prostitute  dass  and  live  iu  tho  Hindu  quarter  of  the  city.  Except 
the  Pdrsi  none  of  these  practitioners  perform  surgical  operations. 
They  are  called  in  cases  of  sickness  and  are  generally  paid  2«.  to 
£S  (Ra  1  -  50)  including  all  presents,  besides  the  price  of  the 
medicine.  They  neither  save  nor  lend  money  ;  but  are  fairly  uff, 
free  from  debt,  and  live  in  rented  bouses.  The  wives  of  the  roalo 
practitioners  do  nothing  but  house  work  and  their  boys  go  to  scbooL 
Besides  these  regular  doctors,  three  or  four  barbers  bleed  and  set 
dislocated  bones,  three  or  four  Mardtba  and  Lingdyat  women  act 
as  midwivea,  and  about  four  wandering  Vaidus  prescribe  pilla  or 
mtitrd^. 

Of  men  of  means,  there  arc  about  one  hundred  and  twenty* 
five  landlords^  including  Desilis,  Dcshpdndos,  Indmdars,  and 
Governnicnt  pensioners.  Of  the  laudlorda  some  are  Brahmnns,  ami 
some  Liug!lyuts  who  live  iu  tho  Uindu  quarter  of  the  city,  and  the 
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est  Musalmans  who  live  in  the  Musalinia  part  of  the  town.  Portly 
jm  the  number  of  (lepenilantB  and  partly  from  the  largo  sums 
[ley  are  obliged  to  spend  on  marriages  and  other  ceremouics,  men 
''■  this  class  are  badly  off.  Some  of  them  are  in  debt.  They  send 
eir  boys  to  school  and  some  of  them  have  risen  to  high  posts  in 
■overnment  service.  The  Government  pensioners  are  UrahiuanSf 
fardthas,  Mui^almdns,  Lingayats,  and  Christians,  They  educate 
beir  children  chiefly  for  Government  service  and  as  pleaders. 

Of  muuey lenders  there  are  four  Brdhmaus  of  all  subdivisions^  a 
Lomti,  a  Musalmao,  and  a  Lingfiyat  All  are  settled  in  Dhdrwflr. 
liey  are  sober,  fairly  thrifty  and  hardworkiug-,  and  well-to-do,  somo 
'  them  with  capitals  of  t500  to£SOO  (Rs.o000-«0O0),  and  one  with 
rly  £5000  (Rs.  50.1)00).  No  Dhirwir  moneylender  is  worth 
acre  than  ioOOO  (Rs.  50,000),  They  live  in  their  own  houses  worth 
I  yearly  rent  of  l-t  to  £S  (R8.40-80).  Their  women  do  nothing'  but 
tlODse  work  and  are  helped  by  sei-vants,  and  their  boys  go  to  school 
om  seven  to  fifteen  learning  KAnarese,  Manithi,  and  a  few  English, 
They  lend  money  to  traders,  husbandmen,  and  brass-workers,  chietty 
for  trade  purposes  ;  but  sometimes  to  meet  marriage  and  other  special 
private  expenses.  Advances  are  made  sometimes  on  the  security  o£ 
land  houses  and  oruamonts,  and  sometimes  on  personal  security. 
Their  rates  of  interest  vary  from  nine  per  cent  when  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  are  pleged,  to  twenty-four  per  cent  on  personal  or  landed 
Becurity.  Either  bouds,  or  signature  in  the  day  books,  with  a  (mI. 
(4  a».)  stamp  affixed,  are  always  taken.  Two  books  ore  kept,  a  day 
book  called  rajtuhna  or  IciTdl  and  a  ledger  or  Jihdla.  Though  they 
oft«a  take  their  debtors  into  tho  civil  courts,  the  moneylenders  bear 
a  good  name  for  patience  and  fair  dealing.  Mtlrvddi  monoylondors 
number  four  to  six  houses,  chiefly  in  the  town  of  Db^i-war.  They  are 
most  hardworking  sober  and  thrifty,  but  very  harsh  and  grasping. 
They  are  well  off,  some  of  them  with  capitals  of  £200  to  £400 
8.2000-4000),  living  in  rented  houses  worth  a  yearly  rent  of 
^1  16s.  to  £2  8if.  (Rs.  IS  -  24).  Their  women  do  nothing  but  house 
fork.  Their  boys  are  in  MdrwAr.  They  make  advances  to  traders 
bopkocpors  and  husbandmen,  chiefly  for  trade  purposes  and 
Sometimes  to  meet  marriage  and  other  expenses.  They  always 
require  bonds  and  mostly  tako  houses,  Belds,  and  ornaments  in 
mortgage.  Their  nominal  rates  of  intei'est  arc  the  same  as  those 
charged  by  Brahman,  Ling&^'ut,  and  Musalm&n  moneylenders,  but  in 
addition  to  interest,  when  making  an  advance,  under  the  name  of 
discount  manoti  and  balta,  they  levy  special  cesses  each  of  two  to 
6ve  per  cent  on  the  amount  borrowed.  They  keep  tho  sjune  books 
as  Brahman  moneylenders.  As  creditors  they  have  a  bad  name  for 
harsh  and  unscrupulous  if  not  dishonest  practices.  Besides  these 
moneylenders,  an  oil-seller  and  one  or  two  pulse-sellers  lend  money. 
Moneylenders'  clerks  are  almost  all  Brahmans,  They  write  Modi 
and  Kinarcso aud  are  paid  £7  4«.  to  £9  12?.  {Rs.72.0ti)  ayear. 

Moneychangers  or  narafs,  numbering  about  twelve  houses,  are 
chiefly  Brahmans,  Komtis,  and  one  or  two  LingAyata.  They  are 
patient  and  thrifty  and  fairly  well-to-do  with  capitals  of  £10  to 
£5U  (Rii.  100-000).    They  Live  in  housea  of  their  own,   worth  a 
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yearly  rent  of  12«.  to  £1  4*.  (R3. 6-12);  their  women  do  nothing 
bat  house  work,  and  their  boys  go  to  school,  where  many  of  them 
lenm  Englisb.  They  enter  Government  service  and  one  h:u  riMa 
to  the  potit  o£  deputy  collector.  The  moneychanger  eita  in  his  slii^ 
or  by  the  roadsidoj  buying  and  selling  ornaments,  tind  changing 
copper  and  silver  coin.s  or  copper  coins.  Those  who  Kit  by  ifao 
roRdside  aro  called  chinviirs,  Thoy  give  copper  for  ailvor  and 
silver  for  copper  and  levy  a  charge  ot{^d.)  (^»,  tt.)on  each  rupee. 
KavdU  or  shnjls  arc  never  used  in  Dharwilr.  l^sidcfl  the  above  ciadsus 
one  or  two  Shimpis  earn  their  living  as  moneychangers. 

Grain-dealers,  numbering  200  to  300  families,  are  foand  aQ 
over  the  town  aud  suburbs.  They  include  Li ngayata,  Brtlbuiansof  at) 
dosses,  MnrdthAa,  Musalrodns,  Sbimpis,  Gavli8,and  Knmbars.  They 
belong  to  two  classes,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  The  wholesale 
merchants,  of  whom  tlicro  are  altogether  about  twelve  or  thirtwn, 
aro  chiefly  LingSyats  with  two  or  three  Mugulm&ns.  They  are  rich, 
bringing  or  buying  wheat  and  millet  from  B&galkot  in  North  Bijiipar 
and  Kiinebcnnur  and  Oadag  in  Dh^rw^r  and  the  neighbouring 
villages  ;  and  rice  from  Huliyal  and  Muudgud  iu  Kanara,  Hulkop, 
Hcnigatti,  Karkop,  Kalghatgi,  and  other  neighbouring  villager 
They  dispose  of  tlie  grain  to  retail  sellers.  They  live  in  their  own 
bouses  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  £2  4^.  to  £6  ( Ks.  24  -  (>0 ).  Their  wivei 
do  nothing  but  house  work  and  their  bnys  go  to  school.  The  ratail 
grain  dealers,  who  are  chiefly  Lingiyats,  Mar&th&s,  Musalmana,  and  a 
few  Briibmaus,  aro  found  all  over  the  city.  They  often  carry  on  their 
trado  partly  by  borrowed  capital.  As  a  class  they  are  poor,  bring 
some  in  their  own  and  others  in  hired  housea  worth  a  yearly  rent 
of  6».  to  10«.  (Rs.S-S).  The  wives  of  some  of  them  sell  in  their 
shops.  They  buy  partly  from  hnsbandraen  in  the  markets,  and 
partly  from  wholesale  grain  dealers.  Thoy  are  hardworking,  sober, 
and  thrifty.  Some  have  a  bad  name  for  cheating  tbeir  costomen 
by  using  more  than  one  set  of  measures. 

Vegetable-sellers,  of  whom  tbere  are  about  one  hundred  bouses  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  are  Ling&yats,  Marath^,  Mu.salm^nK,  and 
Bedars.  Thoy  are  hardworking,  thrifty,  honest,  and  sober.  A*  a 
class  they  are  poor,  liviug  from  baud  to  mouth  iu  houses  of  a  yeaHy 
rent  of  la.  to  2^.  (Re.  i  -  1).  Their  wives  work  as  saleswomen,  and 
their  boys  do  not  go  tu  school.  The  gardeners  grow  their  own 
vegetables,  and  the  others  buy  from  gardeners.  They  sell  to  all 
consumers  and  to  neighbouring  villagers,  who  buy  on  market  days. 
Uead-londs  of  fuel  iu  the  morning  aud  of  grass  in  the  eveniu?  are 
brought  for  sale  in  the  market  or  tn  the  town  by  Bedar,  K&kar, 
Peudii^ri,  Mhdr,  and  other  women.  Bedars  and  Mhirs  bring  fool 
from  eight  or  nine  miles  nnd  do  not  get  more  than  Qd,  (4  a*.)  tho 
head-load.  They  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  grass  is  their  owa 
property  or  is  brought  from  wholesale  sellers  who  buy  up  entire 
meadows  or  kurana  and  stock  the  grass  in  Uugebeaps  or  hanvu  oatsido 
the  town. 

Sugar  and  Spice  dealers  are  of  two  classes,  wholesale  and  retail. 
The  wholesale  dealers  Ijiugayats  and  Komtis  number  about  eigfct 
houses.    They  live  chiefly  in  Dhiirwiir  town  in  Uaveripeth.    They 
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!  thrifty,  sober,  hardworking,  and  wuU-to-do  with  capitals  of  £100 
£200  (Us.  1000-2000),  living  in  houses  wortb  u  yearly  rent  of 
ll  4<.  to  £.1  I6(i.  (Ks.  12-18).     Their  wotnon  do  nothing  but  house 
fork  and  their  boys  go  to   school  from  seveu  to  fourteen.     They 
ring  spices  from  Bcl^ri,  Kadapa,  Bangalnr,  and  Bombay  and  sell 
kern  to  retail  dealers.     Of  retail  sugar  and  spice  dealers  there  are 
boot  thirty  houses  chiefly  Lingdyats,    Komtis,  and    one  or  two 
[nsalmdns.     The  retail  dealers  are  not  well  olf.     Their  capitals 
fcry  from  £10  to  i;20  (Hs.  100-200),  and  they  live  in  houses  worth 
early  rents  of  £1  4jt.  to    £1  10*.  (Rs.  12-15).    Their  women  do 
9US6  work  aud  sometimes  sell  iu  their  shops  j  their  boys  are  sent  to 
iphool.     They  buy  from  whoteBule   dealers   and   sell   to  consumers. 
Jers    in    sugar  and   spice   also   deal   in   salt.     There     are    no 
eparato  salt  sellers. 
OiI-selIi*rs  are  of  two  classes,  LingJlyat  Ganigerus  nnd  others  of  all 
stea.     About  eight  families  of  professional  oil  prcssers  and  sellers 
scattered  over  the   town,  besides  four  families  in  NiSnlyanpur. 
Ill  of  the.se  are  Tjingiiyats.     Each  family  or  gronp  of  families  has 
Due  or  two  oil  presses  iu  their  houses,   in  which  they  press  sweet 
from  the  seed  of  the  yeUu  and  gur  yollu  varieties  of  sesamnm, 
7m  -pHndi  or  hemp.seed,  agsi  or  linseed,  and  Uelkadli  or  groundnuts. 
(any  of  them  are  wliolesale  dealers.     They  buy   large  quantities  of 
aportod  sweet   oil,  as  well  as  oil  pressed  in  DhArwir  and  aell  it 
stall.     Besides  these   most    grain    and  other  merchants  deal   in 
veet  oil.     They  live  in  substantinl   houses  of  their  own  worth  a 
rly  pent  of  £2  8ff.  to  £4  10*.  (Rs.  24-48).    The  retail  soUers  live 
hoases  yielding  a  yearly  rent  of  6«.  to  12«.  (Rs.  3-6).     Their 
rives  sell  oil   in  their  own  houses  or  in  the  market.    Their  boys 
Idom  go  to  school.     Of  Inte  the  Dharwir  oil-pressers  and  dealers 
country  oil  havo  suffered  greatly  from  the  competition  of  kerosino 
il.     Almost   every  shopkeeper,  and  every  other  person  who  has 
I  few  rupees  to  spare,  imports  and  sells  kerosino  oil.     Even  some  of 
"tie  professional  oil-pressers  themselves  sell  kerosine.     So  keen  is 
be  competition  that  some  pnjfessional  oilmen  have  been  obliged  to 
five  up  their  hcrodit-ary  trade  in  oil  and  take  to  new  pursuits. 
Of  Butter -sellers  there  are  about  twenty-seven  houses  of  Gavlis 
cowherds   living   in    DhArwAr   town   and   in    8aidlipur.     Their 
omen  sell  milk  and  curds    or  raosuru.     As  their  buttermilk  is 
aixed  with  water,  Brdhroans,  Ling&yats,  Jains,  Komtis,  and  Rajputs 
^ do  not  buy  it  as  they  hold  it  impure.     They  live  in   houses   worth 
a  yearly  rent  of  6*.  to  12».  (Re.3-6).     Thoir  wives  do  house  work, 
churn  buttermilk   and  make  and  sell  butt-er.     Their  boys  do  not 
go  to  school.     The  local  supply  of  butter  falls  short  of  the  demand 
and  large  quantities  of  butter  are  brought  by  hto  Hindu   market 
women  from  the  surrounding  villages  in  small  earthen  jars  called 
'uttgis  to  tho  Tuesday  market.     People  buy  and  clarify  this  butter 
ad  use  it.     (irain  and  apice  dealers  also  buy  a  good  deal  of  this 
alter  on  market  days,  clarify  it,  and  keep  it  for  retail  sale,   in 
argp  round  earthen  jars  called  hodds.    They  sometimes  export  the 
plaritied  butter  in  tin  cans  to  Bombay. 

Milk-sellers  or  Gavligerus,  numbering  about    fifty  hous^   »m 
jiogiyats  and  Mardth^.   They  are  settled  in  Dhdrwfi* 
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They  are  poor  but  not  in  debt  living  in  their  own  hoases  wiAi 
yearly  rent  of  12<.  to  £1  4*.  (Rs.G-I2).  The  women  sell  milk  and 
their  boys  do  not  go  to  school.  They  keep  cows  and  buffaloes  ud 
sell  milk  to  all  classes. 

The  liquor  contract  of  the  Dharwar  sub-division  is  farmed  cTwy 
year  to  the  hijfhest  bidder.  In  I883-S4  it  woa  let  for  JUUOO 
(Ra.  34,000).  The  contractor  manufactures  country  liquor  in  \k 
distillery  in  the  north-east  oi  the  town  and  sells  the  licjaor  la  two 
retail  shops.  The  liquor  is  made  by  boiling  coarse  sugar  or  ipil 
with  a  bnrk  called  hialUxd  toti,  or  ippi  that  is  Bassia  laiifotia  HowerSi 
or  with  the  kernel  of  the  woodapple.  Country  liquor  is  sold  at  It 
to  \s.  Crf.  (8-12  asS)  a  bottle,  according  to  its  strength  and  quality. 
Except  Brahnians,  Ling^yats,  Komtis,  and  Jains,  all  classes  dridt 
openly.  The  chief  consumers  are  Musnimans,  and  Holenis,  Redan» 
and  other  low  caste  Hindus.  European  liquor  is  imported  ialo 
l>harw(ir  and  8old  iu  retail  by  two  or  three  PArsi  morchauts  in  the 
town.  BoRidos  country  spirits  toddy  or  fermented  palm  juice  is 
sohl  at  1 4^.  (1  a.)  the  bottle.  The  right  of  tapping  wild-dats  palaa 
iu  tho  DharwAr  sub-division  was  sold  in  ltt«3-84  for  £1102  IOk. 
(Rs.  11,025). 

Bedars  and  MarAthis  gather    honeycombs  when  in  the  forests 
and  hills  cutting  firewood.     They  sell  tho  honey  to  townspeople  or 
sugar  and  spice  merchants  at  about  G/f.  to  2*.  (Ue.J-I)  accorJiag 
to  the  size  of  tho  comb  and  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  honey. 
Honey  is  of  two  sorts,  a  superior  kind  gathered  by  large  bees  and 
an  inferior  kind  gathered  by  small  bees.      Up  to  about  1840,  Uifl 
privilege  of  gathering  honey  from  the  forests  of  esch  revemi 
division  of  the  district  of  DharwAr  was  yearly  sold  to  the  ! 
bidder.     About  18-10  Government  abolished  honey  sales.     V 
the  last  ten  years  the  oiHcors  of  tho  forest  department  ever;,  . 
sell    the   right  of  gathering  forest  honey  to  the  highest  bidijers. 
During  the  three  years  ending  1852-1883,  tho  honey  farm  yiyid&d 
£00    IGs.  6d.    (Rs.  608i)  in    the  four   sub-divisions   of   Dliirwir, 
Kalgbatgi,   Bankjipur,  snd    HAngal.     Sugar  and  spioe  mcrcImaU 
buy  honey  from  the  honey-gatherers  and  keep  it  in  eart  hen  j&n  i»r 
glass  bottles  and  sell  it  to  consumers  at  about  t)d.   (4(M.)  a  xhrrf}i 
twenty  tolds  or  rupees.     Sometimes  the  honey- gatherers  soil  tk 
honey  direct  to  consumers- 
Sellers  of  cottnn  wool  and  silk  clothes  number  about  fifty,    Tlipy 
live  chiefly  in  fiLiugalv&r    Peth    street,  while  sotne  who  livp  iff 
Hdvcnpeth    have    shops    in    Mangaivar  peth.     They  are 
Liugayats,  a  few  Brdhmans,  eight  or  ten  Shimpis,  and  about  ■>■■ 
Miirviidis.     All  the  LiugAyat  and  Marvadi  merchants  are  wbnU* 
sale  tinidera,  five  or  six  of  them  rich  witli  capitals  of  £000   to  1*WQ 
(Rs.  5000-8000).     Tho  rest  have  little  capital  and  curry  on  their 
business  by  borrowing.     There  are  also  two  Joint  stock  rompftoy 
cloth  shops.     TLey  sell  both  hand-loom  and  factory -made  cloth,  ana 
besides  importing  from  Bombay,  Baagalur,  BeMri,  Belgaam>  Gaihilti 
Ti..t.i:    ^„j  Tadpatri,  buy  cloth  from  tho  hand-loom  weavers  in 
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Gadag,  Hobli,  and  the  neighbouriug  villages  of  the  Dharwiir  district 
ftnd  in  Kittur,  Bengal,  and  other  neighbouring  villages  iu  Bolgaunu 
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hey  sell  the  cloth  to  retail  dealers  and  consumers.    The  women  of 

be  cloth  sellers  do  nothiog  but  house  work  and  most  of  their  boys 

Bsrn  to  read  and  write.    The  retail  sellers  are  Bhiinpis  and  Mtirv-^iH. 

'  whom  there  are  about  twenty  houses.   The  woollen  cloth  is  chiofly 

lonnel,  and  broadcloth  brought  from  Bombay,  and  used  by  Govern- 

'uent  servautM,  lawyers,  and  others  of  tbo  richest  class.     \VTiito 

blankets  called  dhdliUs  are  iu  great  duoiaud  both  among  the  rioh 

Bid  poor,  OS  all  high  casto  Hindus  wear  them  after  bathing.     Silk 

r&istcluths,  bodices,  and  faaudkerchicfs  aru  brought  from  Bumtmy 

ad  Poona  and  sold  to  al  most  all  the  rich  and  middle  classes  who  buy 

them  at  the  time  of  weddings  and  when  u.  woman  comes  of  age. 

Besides  by  the  regular  dealers,  cotton  cloth  ia  sold  by  one  or  two 

Bombay  Bohora  jKiddlars.     The  Sillis  soil  the  produce  of  their  looms 

in   the   market   ou    Tuesdays.      Rough    blankets   or   hdmblui   ara 

brought  from  the  neighbouring  villages  and  sold  by  Kurubars  or 

Dhaiigars.     All  the  leading  cloth  shops  are  in  Javli  l-*eth,   which  is 

a  portion  of  the  old   market  in  the  Mangalvar  part  of  the  town. 

Most  of  the  valuable  cloths  are  sold  here.     Hand- woven  cloth  of 

small  value,  brought  by  weavers  livitig  in  the  neighbouring  villages 

on  market  days,  is  sold  iu  the  new  Robertson  market  outside  of  the 

»wn. 

Shoe-sellers  are  all  Madegeros  and  Mochigararus.     Details  are 
pven  onder  Leather  Workers. 

Ornament-sellers   of  whom   there  are  about  fifty  houses   tn  nil 

arts  of    the    city   include  five    moneylenders  or    aardfii,    twenty 

oldsmiths,  five    Manigars,   and     fifteen      banglo-sellers.       Some 

ouui  of  them  has  bueu  given  uiidur  these    heads.     Sar^fa    and 

[>ld8miths  sell  gold  aud  silver  ornaments,  Manigara   sell  lac  and 

lina   glass    bracelets,  and  bangle  sellers   sell  glass  bnujoletd  of 

lerent  colours,  description,  aud  sizes. 

Animtil-selters  aro  generally  poor  though  some  of  them  are  men 
'  capital  They  bring  cows,  bullocks,  buffaloes,  ponies,  sheep,  and 
its  on  Tuesdays  to  the  market  from  the  surrounding  villages, 
id  from  Nargund,  Navnlguud,  Hnbli,  Ranobennur,  and  Maisur. 
They  are  Lingayats,  Marathns,  MuHalmAns,  and  Jains.  The  cattle 
of  this  countrv  is  of  the  commuu  sort  aud  costs  £2  to  X*J  (Us.  20- 
60)  for  bullocks  and  buffaloes,  £1 10s.  to  IS  (Rs.  15-30)  for  cows,  and 
2s.  to  8*.  (Rs.l  -4)  for  sheep.  Maisur  cows  and  bullocks  of  superior 
breed  are  brought  only  by  Maisur  people.  They  cost  £10  to  X30 
(Rs.l 00 -300)  ahead. 

^^ Besides   sugar,    kerosine    oil,    and    furniture,   Pitrsis,    Bombay 

pB^nsalraJlus,   one  or  two    DharwAr   Shimpis    and   a  few   ordinary 

tradesmen  sell    drags,  hardware,  paper,  aud  almost  all   European 

I    articles  except  liquor  which  is  sold  by  Parsis  and  Bombay  Musalmans 

only.     The  miscellaneous  articles  of  European  make  which  are  most 

used  by  natives  are  paper,  castor  nil,  lavender-water,  scents,  quinine, 

enknives,  scissors,  needles,  inkstands,  aud  match-boxes. 

There  are  about  twelve  brokers  or  daldU  in  Dhdrwdr.     Two  or 

Komtis  are  employed  exclusively  upon  this  work,  and  get 

^m  the  sellers  a  commission  of  3(1.  to  Gfi.(2-4  a«.)  for  each  cartload 
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of  goods  other  than  grain,  sneU  as  suf^r,  ooarao  sagar  or  molsmae, 
bettiliiuts,  cocoauuts,  cuco».kerneU,  salt,  turmeric^  datt-s,  and  spi-f. 
TIk;  romaining  ten  brokers  are  LingAyats,  who  keep  their  own  slwij » 
aud  act  as  brokers  to  otbor  shopkeepers  aud  traders. 

Husbandmen,  of  whom  there  are  about  400  houses,  are  foondtiBH 
all  ])arta  of  the  city.     They  are    Ling^yats,    Marailiiis,    ^^4l^H 
MbArs,  and  Mnsalmdns.     They  ai-e  hardworking  and  sober,  and  an  - 
not  extravagant  on   uiarriage  and  other  occasions.     At  the  sam 
tirao  they  are  careless  and  wanting  in  thrift  and  wasteful  in  mwf 
of  their  ways,  and  free-haudod  to  excess  in  their  gifts  to  villas? 
servants.     Except  in  plonghing,  the  women  help  iu  almost  ttrn 
process  of  husbandry,  and  after  they  are  eight  years  old,  t>e  bow 
are  top  nsefiil  in  minding  cattio  and  watching  fields  to  be  spared  T** 
attend  schnol.     They  have  houses  of  their  own  wortli  a  yen 
of  8tf.  to  12s.  (Ks.  4-  G)  ;  they  have  generally  two  i>airs  of  I 
and  somettmea  four  and  a  pair  of  two  hc-buffuloes.     Souio  M 
Lingityats  and  JMhflrs  employ  themselves  as  farm  serx'uuta ; 
have  rich  watered  land  well  tilled  and  yielding  valuable  crops. 
most  of  them  are  in  debt,  foolishly  taking  advantage  of  tho  moae" 
lender's  readiness  to  make  them  adviiiiccs.     The  chief   fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  are  Marath^,  Lingayats,  and  Musalm^os.'^ 

Several  moneyed  men,  Lingayats.Marftthas/javlia,  and  MnsalnuKas 
purchase  yearly  from  Government  the  grass  grown  on  meadow*,  wad 
hire  servants  to  cut.  sheave,  and  carry  the  grass,  which  is  stored 
in  largo  heaps  or  hnnviK  outside  of  the  town.  The  grass  is  suld  at 
about  ds.  to  lOff.  (lis.  3 -5)  tho  thousand  bamllos. 

Rice  is  pounded  or  gitiund  in  wooden  grinding>niill8  by  LingaTsti 
Musalmins  and  Marjitha-s  of  the  lalwuring  class,  lliey  pound  t 
grind  and  clear  the  rice  and  sell  it  throughout  the  year.  Tl. 
sell  rice  wholesale  and  soraetimes  in  retail.  Their  women  L.-, 
cleaning  rico.  They  are  fairly  well-to-do  and  live  in  all  partd  of  th* 
town.  Sometimes  tho  rich  employ  them  in  pouodicg  and  deaning 
rice  for  homo  use. 

Almost  all  sellers  of  articles  of  native  fumitarc,  earthen  pots 

^  The  vogctkblee  ktowh  in  the  rainy  Muon  mr :  {!)  TegetiblM  vkow  ftiul 
only  u  uaed  Arnrft,  mvllMtimti,  mrvii.  AmoJ,  h*fi,  padrai,  tAamUt,  wolfc 
HoHi/fMiii,  toiutt,  badni,  himtinl^  f/irpoj-iadm,  «nnM.  altuamli,  adW4M( 
luj)nil-/iiyi,  besides  nich  Eoropeaii  vcgctAbles  wi  jmau  and  beaut.  (3)  ViMUafci 
wbOK  It^aves  only  sro  used  mju/fr,  fiarvi,  mrkthet  <hiiti,  katUganju,  maryi,  hrnifwy. 
ghoti,  tirrMPpv,  M^t»ki,  chulvtt,  fmHiimpvrfu,  cAamlrati-tUn,  hontfanm,  ttimdriflk 
Icottambrii  cniiifymii,  kaki,  Oifnfwavu,  and  'jtrryi,  bcnde>  snub  LiitviieaM  v«g«iJi1>Jai « 
cabbage.  (3)  VegctablM  >rhoso  roat«  only  are  niwd  uUr-jnifdi,  mwJa»{/i,  gujtS 
uHegadfli,  Mt-nru'joddi,  hdJmkthagnddi,  tamfiran'tgaddi,  margnuttn,  and  ttaroffigatM, 

Toe  vegctabica  growD  in  the  culd  DCAson  arc  :  (1)  VcgoUblea  whoM  ftaal  ml  il' 
aaed  arari,  hndni^  che^/tufti,  j*(tm't,  Undi,  nU'Jifi,  totUiI,  Ital^umLd.  <iii.f/i'.ji'jitJrf, 
ioiiavari,  fhepamdamri,  btdadaifrri,  f'utkodli,  aud  ffi'fftifari.      ('.'■  '  '   ■  irluM 

leaves  only   ar«  uiied  h.tdli,  hMibi,{/fntutu,  aud  puudi.    (3)  V'«g^  i^o  rvdk 

only  are  used  ffenatit,  nraUyaildi,  and  Bome  utlier  roota  fruwn  iu  tbu  vaxh^  mamk. 

In  tbe  hot  M&son,  cxcc]it  whvre  pond,  utill,  brook,  or  river  water  u  riTatUHl^ 
vegetables  ore  aeldom  grown.  'Ilie  fmiu  nro  :  niT(da,mm^a,  viarla,  haUin^  itqiVt 
ddlimb,  aUaf^iaUa,  ramphata,  halt,  nimbi,  paragi,  bori,  kavalii,  atti,  brtvit,  fuHi, 
black  and  white  grspen,  water  aud  musk  meluna,  jHxpjMii,  takL,  kmi^ 
pope/nuwi.  Pine-apx)te«  aud  orangva  do  uot  grow  exce|)t  in  uue  or  two  gndam  aft 
DbirwAr. 
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oden  boxog,  bcdatoadB,  stools,  carpots,  and  mats,  are  makers  as 
well  as  8t;ll.,H.s.  lliey  are  settled  all  over  tlie  towu  living  in  bonses 
worth  a  yearly  rent  of  £1 4tf.  to  £2  Ss.  (Rs.12-2 1).  Brass  nnd  copper 
vessels  are  made  at  Db&nviir  ouly  by  two  MtibamraadaD  families. 
Bat  tbey  are  imported  fi-om  Hubli,  roonii,  and  NAsik  by  Jain  Bogars 
wbo  sell  thorn  retail.  The  Bogars  hve  iu  houses  worth  a  yearly 
lent  of  £2  S«.  to£4  ICs.  (Rs.  24-48).  Conches,  chairs,  and  other 
articles  of  European  furniture  are  sold  by  about  three  P&rsi 
merchants  and  two  or  three  lUndn  carpenters. 

The  women  of  the  rice  pounding  aud  grinding  class  purchase 
iogarl^  kadU,  udduj  heaaru,  and  other  palae  from  husbandmen  or 
Bbopkeepers  and  prepare  bidli  or  aplit  pulae.  They  grind  the  pulse 
ud  separate  tho  finn  parts  called  bi^ili  from  the  husk  and  sell  the 
hiali  wholesale  or  retail  to  cousumera,  of  whom  there  are  many 
from  the  neighbouring  villages.  Tho  husk  is  sold  and  given  to 
cattle.  Pul-se -sell era  live  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  Sometimes  rich 
people  employ  them  in  grinding  pulse  and  making  it  into  bidli  for 
bomo  use. 

Grain  is  roasted  by  Pardeshis,  LingAyats,  Mar&th^  and  Komtis, 
who  roast  rice,  gram,  and  peaa.  Roosted  rice  is  prepared  iu  three 
forms,  avalaki,  chnnnurt,  and  aralu.  Roasted  kadlipuhe  ia  called 
jmthdni.  Sotno  of  iho  grain-roasters  have  sliop^i.  They  are  pour 
And  live  in  different  parts  of  tho  town. 

Sweetmeat-makera  also  called  Halvaia  or  Mithdigars,  of  whom 
there  are  aboot  twonty-fivo  families,  are  ManlthaSj  Pardeshis, 
^ing^yat.H,  aud  Ivoukiiui  Brahmana  living  in  Mantralvjlr  Poth  and  in 
lite  old  Regimental  Ijincs-  Many  of  them  are  old  settlors  in  DhitrwAr. 
They  prtipai'e  ptdkps,  harjU  of  three  kinds,  haliva,  kkohrl,  and  heahrif 
and  butlii'tsa,  bctid/m,  and  kalliansdi.  At  fairs  and  dming  the  Itoli 
Jestivals  in  March  -  April  they  prepare  necklaces  of  Hgures  o£  sugar 
Bod  milk  as  also  sugar  figures  of  cocoanuts,  temples,  ptdauquius, 
loraea,  elephants,  ami  frutt.  All  clasi^es  buy  these.  Pardushis 
and  Brdbmaus  prepare  btindeda  and  other  luddiyi  or  sweetmeat 
balls  and  three  otlior  kinds  of  sweetmeats  jilibi^  chekli^  and 
giUtjinchi.     Very  religious  Brdhmuos  do  not  eat  these  as  they  are 

Edcred  impure, 
mo    account  of  oil  and  liquor  makers  and  sellers  has  been 
dy  given. 

I  There  are  about  sixty  families  of  butchers.  About  twenty  of 
'them  are  L^s  and  the  rest  Mnsalm&ns.  The  Ldds  aro  mutton 
butchers  alone,  and  of  the  Musalraans  some  are  mutton  and  some  beef 
!  butchers.  They  live  in  the  north-east  and  north-westcru  parts  of 
the  tovm  and  a  few  live  in  HAveripeth.  They  buy  cattle  and  sheep 
on  market  days  from  shepherds  or  othur  cattle  dealers.  Lingdyats 
and  BrAhmaus  object  to  p-e\\  their  animals  to  these  men.  A  mutton 
and  a  beef  market  have  beou  newly  built  by  tho  municipality. 
There  are  also  two  slaughter  houses ;  one  for  slaughtering  sheep 
and  goats  and  the  other  for  slaughtering  cows  and  bullocks. 

Fifibermeu,  numbering  about  twenty  houses,  belong  to  the  Bhoi 
or  Ambikar  that  is  rivor  sailor  clash's  and  are  all  settled  iu  the  town. 
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Tlioy  arc  hanlworking  and  orderly  but  fond  of  liqaor^  and  pOd 
living  ia  huuso8  with  a  yearly  rent  of  uot  more  than  6j.  to 
(Ra.3-4),  and  carninj^  about  6ii.  to9d.  {4: '6  at,)  a  day.  They 
generally  in  debt.  Their  women  holp  in  selling  6«h  ;  thoir  boy» 
not  go  to  school  Besides  soiling  fij*h  tho  men  carry  pftknqai 
Sereral  Bhoi  women  buy  dried  fish  £n>m  the  Deighbouring  PortogOM 
territory  and  sell  it  to  cousuuiers. 

Heus  and  eggs  are  sold  by  MusalmAns,  Mariltbds,  and  Bhoii, 
market  days  or  daily  in  their  houses.     Some  Matitha  &ud  MuMalat 
hiiftbandmon  also  sell  hens  and  eggs. 

Stone-cutters  or  Kallukat tiaras    are   MantthiU   and    Vaddn 
There  are  about  twenty  families*.     They  live  in  different 
tho  toTra.     They  aro  sober  and  hardworking  and  earn  !»,  to  l 
(8-12  as.)  a  day.     They  prepare  carved  stone  work,  stone  i 
and  all  stone  work.     The  women  gather  and  sell  dried  cowdimif  caki 
and  help  the  men. 

Bricks     are    made     by    about     twenty    families    of    Mj 
Musalmdns    and    Lingayats.     They    live    chiefly    in    the  town 
DhArwAr  and  in  tho  village  of  Malapur,  and  make  bamt  bricks 
small  red  tiles   in   the    neighbourhood   of    tho    Gnlganjifcop 
Kempkeri  ponds.     The  bricks  sell  at  about  14j.  (Rs.  7)  and  l3a 
8».  to  14>).  (Fta.  4-7)  the  thousand.     They  aro   aober^   faoDest, 
behaved,  and  hardworking  but  dirty.     They  are  a  poor  claas, 
in  their  own  bouses  worth  a  yearly   rent    of  tis,  to  12*.  (Ka. 
With  the  help  of  their  wives  they  gather  rubbish  for  their  kilofti 
bring  it  either  on  their  hwids,  on  asses,  or  carts.      Their  bo; 
never  go  t^  school^  help  them  when  about  ten  years  old. 
6fl.  to  7^d.  (4-0  as.)  a  day.     They  ratiko  no  earthenware, 
of  tho  labouring  olass  make  sun-dried  bricks  but  not  tiles,  and 
them  at  Ga.  to  &s.  (lis.  2-3)  tho  thousand. 

See  Brick-makers  and  EarLhen-waro  makers. 

Car[)enters,  all  Panclulls,  uumhur  about   seventy  houses   and  iir 
in  alt  {tarts  of  the  town  and  in  Saidupur  and  Qo.'iycll^pur.     Thvy  : 
hardworking  and  sober,  and  have  stoody  and  well-paid  empl'-yiuwl 
They  have  no  capital  and  live  in  houses  worth  a  yearly  reul  of 
to  12>r.  (lis.  3-6).     Thoir  wages  are  high  varying  from  U.to  !*.( 
(8-12  as.)   a  day  and   they  are    seldom    without    work.      Tfcu 
do  cot  work  as  labourers.     Their  women  do  not  lielp  oxe^  ^ 
looking  after  the  house.     Boys  begin  to  work  from  ten  or  iweh 
Some  go  to  school.     Besides  hoase-building,   which  is  their  ohw 
occupation,  they  make  carte,  field  tools,  and  furniture.    They! 
no  special  skill  and  only  make  articles  to  order. 

Of  Blacksmiths  who  make  hinges,  locks,  and  other  fitting, : 
account  ia  given  below  under  Iron-workers. 

Lime-burners  ur  Sungardrus,  of   whom    thero  are  abont  fai 
houses  living  chiefly  in  tho  town,  prepare  lime  or  cbanam. 
lime   ia  prepared  by  burning  in   kilns  two  parts  of    small 
of    limestone    and     three     parts    of    charcoal.      The     lime 
they  bring  in  carts  from  fields  about  two  miles  oa^t  of    Dhiirwir 
and    the    charcoal  is  brought  from    charcoal-makera.    They  tdfj 
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nro  in  DhArwdr,  at  nbout  ten  cartloads  tlio  rupee,  carry  it, 
spread  it  oa  the  fields.  la  return,  the  owners  ot  the  fields 
r  ihn  lime-bornors  to  dig  for  liuie»tone  in  difforeut  parts  of 
r  fields,  and  to  carry  away  oh  many  cartloads  of  it  as  they  can 
mg  as  they  fill  the  holes.  Thus  limestone  coats  the  burners 
luch  as  thoy  pay  for  tho  manure  and  the  hire  of  labour,  that  is 
it  'Gd.  (4  afi.)  for  a  cartload  of  ten  baskets  full.  Each  basket 
s  al)oat  eight  DharwAr  «/*er*  of  twenty  tolds  or  rupee-weights 
I,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  gJMrs  make  one  hej-u.  Charcoal 
ought  at  a  rupee  for  a  phara  of  eight  baskets  full.  One 
ired  and  twenty-eight  shers  of  limestone  and  192  of  charcoal 
put  into  a  kiln  and  the  kiln  is  lighted.  In  twelve  hours  the 
stone  ia  turned  into  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  ah^TR  of 
,  which  fetches  about  6».  (Rs,  3).  Each  lime-biirner'a  house 
three  or  four  kilns  in  front  of  it.  Tho  kilns  are  cironlar  in 
1  and  about  five  feet  high  with  an  inner  diameter  of  two  and 
uter  diameter  of  four  feet.  The  wonion  help  in  doiug  the  kiln 
k  and  Boiling  the  lime  either  in  thu  market  or  in  their  houses. 
f  are  poor,  but  have  houses  of  their  own  worth  a  yearly  rent  of 
10  ISU.  (Rs.  1-6).  Their  boys  do  not  ^  to  school ;  thoy  begin 
elp  their  parents  when  twelve  years  old. 

batchers  are  Liugd-yat  Mardthits  or  Musalin^n  labourers.  Thoy 
employed  to  thatch  houses  in  tho  beginning  of  the  rainy  season, 
y  are  engaged  either  by  contract  or  daily  wages  averaging  about 
(0  at.)  a  day.  The  thatching  season  lasts  for  aboat  six  weeks 
1  early  April  to  mid-May. 

here  are  about  eleven  houses  of  painters  called  thiirahars  or 

nrj.     Thoy  live  in  their  own  houses  worth  u  yearly  rent  of  C«, 

29.  (Rb.  3-6).     They  paint  honse  fronts  with  well  drawn  and 

coloared  figures  of  considerable  grace  and  natnmlness.     They 

draw    similar   figures   on   paper  and    paint    wooden    cradles 

fignres  of  native  idols,  especially  earthen   figures  of  Gnnpati 

Kflm  during   the  Gancfh-clmturthi  in  September-October  and 

Huli-hunvi  in  February- March.     The  figures  soil  at  \s.  to  X5 

i.50J, 

here  ore  about  400  hon.ses  of  weavers,  most  of  them  Linijiiyata. 
y  are  hardworking  sober  and  oi*derly.  Some  live  in  their  own, 
others  in  hired  houses,  paying  a  yearly  rent  of  6«.  to  12*.  (Rs.  3-6). 
y  work  on  borrowed  capital  and  are  generally  in  debt  The 
len  arrange  tho  threads  and  do  almost  every  part  of  tho  process 
'eaving.  The  children  are  early  nsefnl  and  are  seldom  spared 
t)  to  school.  They  weave  waistcloths,  women's  robes  or  *!>«, 
all  sorts  of  c^^>arae  cloth  with  silk  or  cotton  borders.  They 
?red  much  in  tho  1877  famine,  bntaro again  (1884)  well  employed 
igh  poorly  paid.  Most  of  tbe  cloth  nsed  at  Bhfli-wdr  ia  brouglit 
lEublL 

bilorsor  SKImpigerns,  nnnibcring  about  120  houses,  are  mostly  in 
town  of  Dharwiir.  Tlioy  aro  hardworking  sober  and  thrifty,  bat 
J  a  bad  name  fur  stealing  portions  of  cloth  given  to  thorn  to  sew. 
iw  aro  fairly  off,  free  from  debt,  having  credit  and  being  able 
The  rust  Rro  poor,  8ome  free  from  debt,  uud  otbeni  in  debt. 
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ITioy  live  in  Bouses  of  their  own,  worth   12«.  to    16».  (R«.  C-8) 
year.     They  luako  and  sell  clothes.     Some  are  employed  on  re 
wogos  in  hnropean  faniilie»  and  all  have  steady  employment. 
men  earn  about  6d.  (4  an.)  and  the  women  \{d.  (I  a.)  a  day. 

Leather- workers,  rmmboring  about  seventy-five  lioaseB  sre  of! 
classes,  Holerus,  Madig'cnts,  Bhoranis,  and  Mochiguraros.  ]^os 
them  live  iu  tlio  oulskirtji  of  Dharwdr  town  and  in  the  ^na^nf| 
Hogyellipur.  They  are  hardworking  and  fairly  sober  and 
behaved.  But  they  are  vorj'  dirty,  quarrelsome,  and  fond  of  \m\ 
and  amiiscuieut.  Many  of  them  are  in  doht^  and  live  in  small  ho 
and  huts  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  ^s.  U»  8«.  fHs.  2-4).  They  have  9la^| 
employment,  the  men  earning-  alK)ut  Od.  (4  a».)  a  day  and  the  woomJ 
about  3ti.  {2  a«.).  Boys  help  after  thoy  are  ten  and  are  almost  nen 
Bent  to  RcbooL  The  Dhora  tan  and  dye  leather  red,  the  Ma'IiKP" 
and  Mochignrarus  make  shoes,  boot«,  sandals,  water-bags,  le«l] 
i-opes  and  whips,  and  sell  their  wares  partly  in  the  market  placraufl 
partly  in  their  houses. 

Ornament-makers  are  chiefly  goldsmiths  of  whom  tKere  aroibottl 
eighty-eight  houses  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  They  are  fairly  kiIf" 
and  hardworking  but  have  a  bad  name  for  cheating  and 
Many  live  in  their  own  houses  and  are  well-to-do.  Others  Unia 
hired  houses  worth  a  yearjy  rent  of  6ff.  to  12*.  (Ka.  3-G),  and  tnisrl 
arc  in  debt.  When  at  work  they  earn  about  Is.  (8  a*.)  a  dsf»| 
but  work  is  not  constant,  and  some  oF  thorn,  both  men  and  woma»tJ 
have  to  eke  out  their  living  by  labour.  They  make  goM  Mill 
silver  ornaments  to  order  and  also  a  few  brass  yossels  for  ^\ 
People  have  no  faith  in  their  honesty,  and  when  they  employ  1 
either  call  them  to  their  houses  or  watch  thoiu  when  at  work 
goldsmith  is  paid  IJd.  to  3rf.  (1  -2  as.)  for  gold  worki 
Konietitces  as  high  as  2s.  (Re.  1)  the  ioln,  or  rupee  weight,  aa 
Filver  work  \d.  to  Cd.  (i-4  as.).  Though  not  prosporooa 
class  some  of  tliont  send  their  children  to  school  and  one  of  th 
is  in  the  service  of  the  DhArwAr  municipality. 

Tliere  are  six  casters'  bouses  iu  the  town  of  DhArwar.  Thfjl 
make  bellmetal  toe- rings  which  are  worn  by  women  of  the  labouncgj 
class.  They  are  fairly  off  and  have  shops.  The  women  do  bon»  j 
work  and  sometimes  help  the  men. 

Except  by  two  MasabuAns,  no  brass  or  copper  ^vare  is  madft  i>1 
BhdrwAr.     About  thirty  families  in  DhArwAr  bring  brass  and  cupp*] 
vessels  from  Hnbli,  Terdal,  PiMDun,  and  other  places  and  sell  thdin  ii  [ 
DhArwAr.    Of  these  about  ten  ore  Jains.    They  obtain  soldered  ropjw  1 
and  brass  vessels  from  Hubli  and  entire  ones  from  Toi*dal.    There  «■ 
two  TcIingAs  and  a  few  Musaluians  who  obtain  soldcre«l  brass  mA 
copper  ve.ssels  from  Poona.  All  of  them  are  settled  in  DhArwArintliar 
own  hDuaes,  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  £1  4j»,  tn£2  8«(.(Rs.l2-*24).   TbiJ 
are  intelligent,  sol>er,  prosperous,  and  hardworking.     Some  of  titfl 
have  capital  and  all  are  free  from  debt.     The  women  do  hoi:     r--^ 
Jain  women  pnrchaso  glass  bangles  and  tit  them  ou  to  the 
other  women.     Their  boys  go  to  school    Their  net  yearly  eanu&^J 
vary  from  to  £10  to  £50  (Us,  100  -  500). 
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Tron-wnrkcrs,  nnmboring  nbout  thirty  liouseB,  are  foaDd  in 
different  ])arta  of  tho  city.  Tboy  are  of  three  classes,  Karabara 
I^fllbHnds  and  GhisAdis.  Tbo  K  am  bars  of  whom  thero  aru  about 
weiity  b<>uati»,  live  iu  dineront  pnrts  of  the  city.  They  are  dirty 
bardworking  and  fairly  thrifty,  but  fond  of  bquor.  They  live  in 
hired  housea  paying  yearly  rents  of  Gs.  to  12*.  (Us.  3-6). 
lieir  state  is  middling ;  most  are  in  debt.  The  women  help  by 
blowing  tliM  bellows,  and  sometimes  by  working  in  their  own 
^ififUla,  or  a-s  Iftbourcrs.  'ITicir  lioys  arc  soldotn  sent  to  school,  and 
bt^giu  to  help  thuir  parents  about  ten.  Their  daily  earnings  are 
not  moro  than  Gd.  to  1*.  (i-8(w.).  They  make  hooks,  naila, 
and  iron  baiid»,  links  fur  tiwiaging  cuts  and  cradles,  iron  baskets, 
buckets,  large  sugarcane  pans,  Bold  tools,  stone  chisels,  curpeuter'a 
tools,  razors,  conntrj'  knives,  scissorp,  and  padlocks.  1'he  comiioti- 
iiou  uf  cheap  EngliMh  hardware  has  greatly  reduced  the  demand 
for  their  work  and  presses  heavily  on  thorn.  Tho  Ghisadis  are 
a  wandering  tribe,  pnor,  dirty,  and  unthrifty.  They  make  horse- 
shoes and  field  tools,  but  ai'c  chiefly  employed  as  tinkers.  Nj^lbauda 
or  farriers  oi'o  Musalmaiis.  They  nro  paid  1#.  Gd.  to  3^.  (Rs.  j  •  I)) 
for  shoeing  a  horso  or  bullock,  and,  as  their  number  is  small,  they 
are  well-to-do. 

Bosket-makers,  Miadars  by  caste,  numbering  about  ninety 
families,  are  all  settled  in  Miadar  Street  in  the  town  ofDh^rwAr. 
Thoy  are  fond  of  liquor  and  amusement,  quarrelsome,  and  unthrifty. 
Several  of  them  live  in  their  own  houses,  but  most  of  their  houses 
are  mortgaged  and  many  nf  the  Miadars  nre  in  debt,  having  wasted 
their  oarniags  iu  show  and  pleasure.  They  have  good  empIo5'meiit, 
some  of  them  bringing  bamboos  from  IlaliyjU  iu  North  Kdnara,  and 
tho  rest  making  baskets,  matting,  and  wicker  work.  The  women 
do  nearly  as  much  work  as  the  men  ;  between  them  a  family  earns 
about  7^d.  (5  n/f,]  a  day. 

Barbers  or  Navalgerus,  nnmbering  about  eighty -five  houses,  are  of 
four  diviainus,  Marrithds,  Liugayats,  Musalm&us,  and  Pardciihis.  Of 
tho  Marjithas,  there  are  about  twenty-five  houses  iu  Hosyelliipnr, 
and  of  tho  fardeshts  ahout  threo  bnnses ;  of  tho  Musalmans  there 
arc  about  twenty  honses  in  the  Musalmitn  quarter  and  the  rest  live 
in  tlie  town  of  DhArwar.  Barbers  as  a  class  are  hardworking,  soborj 
and  thrifty.  Bosirles  shaving,  anmo  of  the  MarAtha  barbers  act  as 
U)rch -bearers,  and  a  few  of  the  Mapalnulns  bleed  and  practiso  some 
other  branches  of  surgery.  The  women  do  house  work.  The  boys 
do  not  go  to  school  and  begin  t^o  help  their  fathers  after  thoy  are 
fifteen.  Thoy  are  hardworking,  sober,  and  thrifty,  and  though  poor, 
few  are  in  debt  and  most  have  credit.  Thoy  live  in  their  own 
hoiiaea  which  are  worth  is.  to  Us,  (Rs.  2-4)  to  rent.  They  make 
abont  tJd.  (4  fts.)  a  day,  charging  about  1  Id.  (1  a.)  for  a  shave. 

Washermen  or  Agsarus,  nnmbering  about  a  huudred  houses,  are 
found  chiefiy  in  the  town  of  DhilrwAr.  They  arc  of  five  divisions 
Liugayats,  Mariith^,  ParJcshis,  Taraals,  and  Musulmiius.  Tliey 
we  hardworking,  sober,  thrifty,  and  free  from  debt,  but  have  little 
credit.  Their  houses  are  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  12i*.  to  £l  is. 
Rs.  tJ-12).    The  woiuon  do  nearly  as  much  work  as  the  men,  and 
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their  boys  do  not  go  to  schoolj  but  after  twelve  belp  ibeir  £atbei 
They  wash  all  clotbes  and  have  constant  work,  making  with  th« 
help  of  their  wives  about  7\d.  (5  a».)  a  day.  The  great  tonlt  of  tba 
washermen  is  that  when  good  clothes  are  given  to  tbcna  to  wash, 
they  wear  them  for  tbree  or  four  days  before  they  wash  and  return 
them  to  their  owners. 

The  Bedara  who  correspond  to  the  Kdmashis,  Kolis,  and  Bhlls  of 
the  Deccau  are  nob  like  them  employed  as  watchmea.     Some  are 
settled   towards  the   east   of   Dh&rw^  near  the  Navlar  gate  ud 
Others  to   the  west  of  the  town  near  Tirmalrdo's  street.    Thej 
live  in  small  tiled  and  thatched  houses.     Both  men  and  women 
act  as  laboorera.     During  the  tamarind  season  they  gather  the  ripe 
frnit  from  the  trees  and  separate  the  pulp  from  the  berries.     Thiej 
sell  the  pulp  to  shopkeepers   and   consumers  and  the  berries  to 
blanket -makers.     In  their  Reason   (April -Jane)  they  bay  and  ed 
mangoes  and  guavaa.     At  other  times  they  bring  sticks^  banyan  and 
muttala  leaves  from  the  forests  and  sell  tbeni  to  the  townspeople^ 
the  »ticks  as  fuel  and   the  leaves  as  plates  and  for  caps.     Tbo  van, 
go  to  hunt  regularly  in  January.     Both  men  and  women  are  food 
of  lifjuor  and  of  quarrelling.     Bcdars  have  given  np  robbing  and 
open  violence  but  still  steal  to  some  extent. 

Labourers  live  in  all  part^  of  the  town.  They  are  chielijr 
Ling^yats,  MarAthAs,  Mnsalmdns,  Bedars,  and  Mhars.  Wlwa 
other  work  fails  the  destitute  of  almost  all  classes  take  to  labour. 

Field  workers  generally  Lingayats  or  Kdnarcse,  Mardtha,  Kosalnub, 
Bedar,  and  Huleru  women  earn  ^l.  (2  as.)  a  day  for  weeding,  and, 
in  harvest  time,  are  paid  five  sheaves  out  of  every  hundred,  Bj 
grinding  grain  uud  pounding  rico  poor  women  of  ulmoal  all  classBB 
make  2|J.  to  ^d.  (1|  -  2  cu.)  a  day. 

Carriers  of  bundles  chiefiy  Marath^s,  LingilyatSj  ami  Muaalm.4ns 
are  paid  1  Jrf.  (1  a.)  for  a  trip  to  any  place  within  tho  town  and  IJ'l 
(1  u.)  a  mile  outaide  the  town  \vithm  municipal  limits.  Thorou 
a  special  class  of  carriers  known  as  Motligars,  who  store  gr&iu  Aod 
unload  carts  getting  6<Z.  (4  as.)  a  day  for  thoir  labour.  There  in  a 
considerable  demand  for  laboui-  on  the  earth  work  now  in  prognsa 
for  the  Marmagoa-Bel&ri  railway  and  on  public  roads.  'Hie 
workers  are  chiefly  Holerus,  Bedars,  Musalmans,  Mar&th4s,  athl 
Lingdyats.  The  men  earn  daily  &d.  (4  aa.)^  the  women  3d,  (2ai.), 
and  the  children  Z^d.  (1 J  a.). 

House-building  causes  a  considerable  demand  for  nnskiltcd 
labour  chiefly  in  making  cement  aud  helping  the  bricklayers  and 
masons.  The  ordinary  wa^ea  are  Gd.  (4  os.)  for  a  man,  and  3{f.(3  al) 
for  a  woman.  Every  year  Iwtore  the  rains,  tile-turning  employes 
large  number  of  Ling&yats,  Marath^^  Bedars,  and  MnsalmAns. 

Flayers  or  Bajantrigararns,  include  Kshetrid&a&s  and  Korran  wlo 
play  on  three  flutes  two  called  bdjaniris  and  the  third  »ufi\  a  drud 
called  xamhal  worn  at  tho  waist,  and  cymbals  or  jfuimpaU,  jiantnyi* 
vdlds  or  harpers,  aud  tahlevdldtt  or  drum  beaters,  who  play  Ur 
dancing  gir^,  and,  if  Bnihmans,  perform  in  temples  or  hoaaet 
when  the  religious  service  called  Uarikatha  ia  going  on;  BMirtt 
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jjlayers,  who  play  a  drum  ralleil  daf,  a  mnsical  atrinped  instrument.  Chapter  XIT* 
called  iuiitunc  and  cymbals  or  jJutnji;  and  UAdha  pUyers  who  play  Placit. 

on  the  dram  called  matlli  and  strikfi  the  tala  a  small  and  maasivo 
cymbal     No  actors  or  Bahurupis  Uvo  in  DhdrwAr.  °  "*  "' 

Among    aiiinial-tniiuers    are  the    Garudia  who   go   about   with     Auitml  Trainer*, 
serpents,  and    the   Nandiyoth-navarua   who  have  performing  or 
miss  happen  bollocks. 

There  are  do  resident  professional  athletes  in  the  town  of 
lyhirw&r;  but  several  young  Liugdyats,  Marathiis,  itusalmiins,  and 
Sedare  perform  athletic  exercises  and  wrestle  with  each  other  in 
pablic  for  pleasure's  sake  on  great  festivals. 

Besides  the  large  class  of  the  old  destitute  and  idle  of  almost  all 
castes,    there  are  in  Dhiirwar    three   leading   schools   of  ascetics, 
Sauyasis,  BairAgis,  aud  Gosavia.      There  is  only  one  Sanydsi  at 
Dhiirwilr,  whf)  bolniigs  to  the  Snijirt  soot.     Ho  lives  in  a  templo 
iknd  goes  for  his  meals  to  any  Briihman's  house  of  his  sect.      Ho 
eats  only  once  a  day  between    sunrise  aud  sunset.     He  does  nob 
accept  any  money  offerings.     His  clothes  are  of  a  red  ochrey  colour 
and  are  supplied  to  him  as  ^fta.     His  wardrobe  includes  a  white 
blanket,  two  waist  and  two  shuuldercloths   aud  two  loinclotlis  or 
iangotis,  and  a  covering  cloth  for  use  at  ni^ht.     He  has  a  vessel  to 
hold   water   called   karnandai   made   from    a  dried    gourd,  and  a 
staS  called  dand,  to  hold  in  his  hand.      He  never  cooks.      Some 
SanyAsis  worship  idols  and  others  do  not.     Bairdgis  marry  and  form 
a  distruct  sect  but  there  aro  some  celibates  among  them.      There  are 
four  families  of  Bairagis  in  DhArwar  who  live  in  their  own  houses. 
They  do  uot  eat  from  the  hands  of  BrAUmans.     They  keep  the  rules 
recording  ceremonial  cleanliness  and  worship  idols.      They  do  not 
dnnk   liquor  or  eat  animal  food.     They  marry  among   themselves. 
Brdhmaus  and  MarAthAs  may  become   BairA^s.      But  a   BrAhman 
Bair&gi  will   uot   eat   at    the   hauds  of  a  Marathu  Bairdgi.     Some 
travel  and  the  others  remain  in  one  place.     The  travelling  Bairdgis 
move  as  pilgrims  over  the  whole  of  India  staying  for  months  together 
at  any  place  which  takes  their  fancy,  or  where  they  can  get  plenty 
to   eat.    The   settled   Bairagis  do  not  travel.     At  Dhdrwdr  they 
dress  like  Brdhmaus  and  worship  idols.     If  they  have   no  children 
of  their  own  thoy   adopt  boys  of  their  own  sect,  and  failing  this 
their   property   goes  to   the   chief  disciples.      There   is  only   one 
Qosivi  in  Dharwdr.     He  belongs  to  the  sect  of  Pun   and   lives   in 
a  temple  of  Hanam&n.     He  is  poor  aud  lives  by  begging.     Ho  does 
not  wear  the  sacred  thread.     He  eats  animal  food  and  drinks  liqnor, 
and  takes  food  from  Brdhmans  aud   Uardthas.      It  is  from   the 
ftlaratba  caste  that  Gosdvis  are  chiefly  recruited.     They  worship 
idols.      Their  birth  and  marriage  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Maruthaa  aud  they  bury  their  dead.     They  rub  ashes  on  their   body 
and  gather  alms  in  a  wallet  called  jolgi,  which  hangs  from  the  left 
shoulder.     At  Mardtha  caste  dinners  Gosdvis   are    given   tho   first 
seatsj  and  arc  treated  with  more  respect  than  any  other  class  except 
Brdhmans. 
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LiDK^yat^.     Tlioy  livo  in  different  parts  of  the  town   of   Dli^nrir, 
Uiivcripcth,    Sai«lftpnt-»    Miilnniir,    and  Naniyanpnr.     Th*       ' 
eiirlli  ou  asses  from  tho  Kupatikeri  \nmii  and  the  vnIU*y  of 
about  a  milo  south  of  Dbilrwar,   mix  tlie  two  ttarths  U>fr,^i\\vT  ud 
from  tbo  mixture  make  pots,  cupB,  and  dishes  of  VHrious  sbupi.^ 
siEes  to  hold  wntt^r,  to  couk  in,  and  to  eat  from.     Tbt^y  do  nut  xatiat 
bricks.     They  altso  briu)ar  oartb  from  the  ITerckeri  pond  and  from  tl 
make  large  tiles,  which  ihcy  sell  at  alxtut  1  U.  (Rk.  7)  the  thoosMii 
Thoir  women  and  boya  who  do  not  go  to  school  help  their  pftrer  '- 
They  are  poor  and  live  in  tbuir  own  houses  worth  u  yearly  run!    , 
8m.  to  I2fc.  (Rs.  4-C),     They  aix'  sober,  honest,  well  behaved,  ud 
fairly  hartlworking  bub  dirty. 

Of  cart-hirers  there  are  about  133  familiea,  who  live   apon  hinn* 
their  carts  at  about  1 8(f.  to  2*r.  (Re.  J-1)  a  day.     If  thoy 
go  any  distAnco  the  hire  is  arranged  by  crmtract.     liy  r,  -  _  l  : 
nir(*rB   arc   fjingilyatA;   Mailtthns,  and  Miisatmiins  and  one  or  t«B 
Ifajpnts.     Their  women  do   not  help  ;  and  their  boy»  do   not 
school.     They  are  settled  all  over  the»town.     AlUi^ther  about 
country  carts  are  owned  by  the  townspeople  and  abont  133 
offered  for  hire. 

Betel-leaf  Sellers,  numbering  about  twenty-six  arc  settled  chie0j 
in  the  t^wn  of  Dh:irwHr.  Some  of  tbum  are  Musalin/ins  und  utlieis 
Chatris  and  Alaratha^.  Thuy  buy  betel  leaves  wholesale  tt 
Riinubenuur,  Hfivepi,  Shiggaou,  and  ono  or  two  other  placof, 
bring  thcni  in  cart-Ii»ids,  and  sell  them  retail  at  Dhiirw^ir  ut  iIm 
average  nite  of  1  \d.  {i  a.)  for  a  hundred  lcavt.«.  Their  women  help 
thom  in  keeping  the  leaves  clean  und  selling  thorn  in  their  shif*. 
Their  boys  go  to  school.  Their  not  monthly  earningB  aro  8«^  to 
12rf.  (Rs.t-ti). 

Of  BMhman  cooka  and  water-bearore,  thoro  are  about  for^-foar. 
Some  of  thom  aro  employed  in  BrShman  fumilicfl  on  monthly  wagr> 
varying  from  lOs.  to  £1  4».  (Ra.  5-12).  Others  work  tm  oniitJwrt 
when  dinners  are  to  be  given  to  large  parties  of  Brahmana.  The  bin 
of  watei-men,  in  such  ca«es,  is  throe-fourths  the  liiro  of  the  cook. 
The  contract  ia  mndo  according  to  the  kind  of  dinner  and  the  number 
of  gui!St«.  They  live  in  houses  yii*lding  a  yearly  nnit  of  lit.  to  I4#. 
(Rs.  3-6).  Very  few  havo  families;  the  rest  art- bachelors.  Thoy 
di'oss  in  such  rich  clothes  tbst  it  is  difiicnit  fur  n  stranger  to  know 
that  thoy  aro  cooka  and  wntorraon.  Only  when  at  work  do  ihqf 
appear  in  dirty  clothes. 

About  200  rcndhitris  and  100  Kdkars  let  ponies  on  hire  at 
about  1 ».  (8  ns.)  a  day.  For  greater  distances  their  hire  is  about  6«t 
{4««.)  the  hos  of  three  miles.  They  aro  settled  in  two  or  thre«  parti 
of  the  town  and  in  H&venpeth.  All  arc  Mnsalmdns  and  they  eat 
together.  The  Kflkars  do  not  marry  with  the  Pendh^is,  Thow 
who  have  no  ponies  bring  tirowood  or  gras.s  and  scH  it  at  4|^(J.  (3(w.) 
a  head-load.  They  sometimes  wurk  as  labourers.  The  women  Mv 
the  men,  and  the  boys  do  not  go  to  school, 

Tliroo  siiurf-makors  in  the  town  of  Dhai-wir  all  belong  to  t« 
Velal  or  Aiodliiir  csistc.    Tbcy   make  fino  sqoS  like.  Boliri  muS 
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Id  sell  it  at  3*?.  (2  as.)  the  qaartor  sher  weighing  six  rnpoc3.  They 
bk  the  Tamil  lanf^augo  and  came  from  the  Madras  Presideucy 
out  nft«on  years  ago.  Since  their  arrival  all  the  old  Lingdyat 
aff-makors  have  lost  their  trada  One  of  the  three  Velals  also 
ads  bi>'>k3  and  another  sells  stamps  iu  addition  to  making  snuff. 
1  snuff-iuftkera  their  yearly  profits  are  about  JtlO  (Rs.  lUO).     Their 

[jmen  help  in  making  snuff,  aad  their  hoys  go  to  school 

LOf  four  stamp-vendors  one  is  a  Vel&lj  one  a  Eomti^  and  two 
rabmans.     They  are  settled  in  the  town  of  Dhirwflr.    The  women 
the  Komtl  and   Brdhmans  do  nothing  but    house  work.     Their 
rly  profits  are  about  iil5  (Rs.  150).    Their  boys  go  to  school 

Five  private   printing   presses  aro  employed  in  the  town  and 
'tiograph    newspapers    and   other   small    papers   in     Kdnareso 
rathi  and  English. 

[0£  gold  washers  there  are  thirteen  hooses  in  the  town  of  Dhdrwdr. 
roelong  to  the  fishermen  caste  Both  men  and  women  collect 
sweepings  of  the  houses  of  goldsmiths  and  the  rubbish  of  the 

ihth-ruora    watercourses  of   tho   houses  of  the   rich  and  wash   it 

I  hopes  to  find  particles  of  gold  which  they  melt  and  sell.  Each 
aily  cams  about  £10  (Rs.  100)  a  year.     They    also  soraetimea 

ork  as  labourers.    Their  boys  do  not  go  to  school. 

About  sixteen  MuRalmAn  families  of  Bhiatis' carry  water  in  largo 
kthcr  bags  on  bullocks  and  in  smaller  bags  on  their  shoulders, 
bey  are  settled  in  tho  Musalman  quarter  of  Bhurwar.  Their 
ftges  amount  to  £1  to  £1  lOs.  (Rs.  10- 15)  a  mouth.  Their  women 
not  help  and  their  boys  do  not  go  to  school. 

I^Nine  Musalmdu  and  one  Ldd  pei'fumur  are  settled  in  tho  town 

Dh£rw(ir.     They  make    native  perfumes  and  soil  them  to  tho 

Tnspeople.      The    yearly     profit    of    each  family  is    about  £10 

100).     Their  women  help  in  their  work  and  their  boys  do  not 

I  to  school. 

Of  fifty-fivo  timber  traders  two  aro  Pardeshis,  one  a  Konkanasth 

ihmau,  and  tho  rest  aro  Liugiiyats  and  Miisulm^ns.    Tho  Pardoshis 

Ad  the  Konkanasth    aro  settled   in  the  Hindu    quarter,  and   the 

lusalm^us  in  the    Musalman   quarter  of   the    town.     They  bring 

aber  from  Ilaliyal  in   North  Kanara  and  other  Government  wood 

Stores,  and  sell   it  in  retail  at    Dhjirwar.     Much    of  this  timber  is 

exported  to  Kaet  DhiirwAr.      The  yearly  profit  of  each  family   of 

timber-dealora  is  £10  to  £00  (Rs.  100- 000).     Their  women  do  not 

help  except  by  miudiog  the  house  and  their  boys  go  tu  school 

About  twenty  sellers  of  beads,  small  looking-glasses,  thread, 
needles,  small  tin  boxes,  and  wooden  combs,  are  called 
Miiuigararus  and  are  settled  iu  the  town  of  Dhiirwar.  About  half 
of  them  are  Telangis  and  the  rest  Musalmans.  Their  women  do 
house  work  and  sell  somo  of  tho  articles.  Their  boys  do  not  go  to 
school,  Kach  family  cams  about  £10  (Rs.  100)  a  year.  Somo  of 
tbcm  are  very  poor. 

Seventeen  Musalman  bakers  are  settled  in  the  Musalm&n  qnartor  of 
thu  town.  They  make  bread  for  tho  use  of  Eurojieaos  and  Eurasians 
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in  the  civil  station  and  for  somo  Mosalmllnst  The  women  bel^ 
and  do  house  work.  Some  of  their  boys  go  to  school.  The  profit  b1 
each  family  is  about  £10  (Rs.  100)  a  year. 

In  tho  wholo  of  DhArwAr  town  there  is  one  famtlj  of  ChsJndii 
vhich  is  of  the  Holeru  or  Mfa&r  ca^tc.  Ho  is  the  religious  simrt 
of  the  Ling&yat  community.  His  dnties  are  to  wntk  he^n 
Lingiyat  processions  and  to  stand  at  all  Lingdyat  meetings  ul 
marriages  with  a  huge  brass  spoon  on  his  shoulder  to  the  end  i 
which  a  bell  is  fastened  with  a  long  brass  chain.  Every  now 
then  he  loudly  sings  the  praises  of  Basava^  the  fonuder  of 
Ling^yat  religion,  and  gives  a  jerk  to  the  bell.  Tho  commazii^ 
gives  him  presents  in  coin,  cloth^  and  money.  His  profits  v» 
estimated  at  a1>out  £20  (Rs.  200)  a  year.  His  wUe  does  bou^  wvrir 
and  his  boys  go  to  Rchool. 

There  is  also  a  female  roh'gioas  servant  called  the  Basvi. 
liiugdyat  and  attends  all  LingAyat  meetings  where  women 
servee  them  with  beteluats,  flowers,  and  perfumes,  and  calls 
ladies  to  these  meetings.     It  is  hor  duty  also  to  invito   Lioi 
women  to  dinner  on  important  occasions.     Sho  never  ' 
is  ollowed  to  practice  pmstitution.     She  receives  preson 
lingAyat  community  and  her  prolits  amount  to  about  £lu  {Hs.  II 
a  year.     No  LingAyot  assembly  is  conaiderod  complete  without 
Chalvadi  and  tho  Basvi.     When  a  Chalvadi  has  no  son  or  »  " 
no  daughter,  ho  or  she  adopts  a  boy  or  girl  of  their  own  class. 

Two  MuBolmfln    tinner   families  at   DbarwAr  tin  all  cop; 
brass  cooking  vessels.     Their  women  do  not  help  and  their 
not  go  to  school.     The  profit  of  each  family  is  about  i20  { 
a  year. 

Two  Kumbar  or  shepherd  families  employ  themseU'si 
edging  country  blankets  with  silk  or  woollen  thread,  lliey  are 
Iff.  to  2*.  (Re.  i-1)  for  each  blanket.  Their  yearly  profits  an 
about  £5  (Ks.  50)  oacfa.  Their  women  holpj  and  their  boy»  du  oot 
go  to  school. 

Dhdrw^r  has  four  Lingayat  families  who  make  white  cowdun; 
ashus,  and  sell  them  to  Lingiiyats.  Their  women  help  and  thor 
boys  do  not  go  to  school.  They  are  poor  earning  just  enough  to  lii« 
on. 

Of  cotton  cleaners  in  the  town  of  Dh4rwdr  there  are  thirtr-flis 
Musalmiin  families.  They  beat  and  clean  cotton  at  the  raw  tf 
abont  Iff.  (8  as.)  a  man  a  day.  They  are  poor  and  live  in  their  om 
houses  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  about  12«,  (Ra  6).  The  womeu  help 
and  roll  the  beaten  cotton  into  rolls  aboat  a  foot  long  and  half  as 
inch  thickj  wbidi  the  women  of  the  LingfLyat  husbandmeu  itpin  iste 
thread.  ~ 

Twelve  bunilies  of  cotton  traders  are  settled  in  Dhilrw^. 
live  in  houses  yielding  a  yearly  rent  of  £1  4*.  to  £2  8<i.  (Ra.  12-24).  | 
Besides  these,  grain  and  other  merchants  trade  a  Uttle  in  cotton. 

About  300  l^rfihman,  Bedar,  Jain,  Kuruljar,  Lingiyat,   Manila  I 
and  Musalm^  families  serve  in  the  housoa  of  the  rich  oa  boiari 
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ars,     carriage    drivers,     cow-dungers,      dotli-wasbers,     and 
engers.    Their    yearly  wages  vary   from  £3   1 2s.   to  £9  12*. 
.  36-96).    They  are  sometimes  paid  by  the  month  and  sometimes 
(the  year. 

ligo-dyers  nnmber  aboat  six,  of  whom  two  are  Mardth^  and 

I  rest  Ling&yats.     They  are  settled  in  the  town.     They  dye  cloths 

ndigo,  and  the  women  help.     Their  boys  go  to  school.      Ifiaoh 

Bily  saves  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100  -  200)  a  year.    They  are  well-to-do 

'  able  to  save. 

Lbout  nine  Lingdyat  families  import  for  sale  cocoanuts  from 

idgad,  H^veri,  and  Rdnebennar,  and  lemons  from  the  two  last 

es.     The  cocoanuts  sell  at  the  rate  of  about  Id.  to  l^d.  (}-l  a.) 

ii,and  100  lumoDs  for  [>(Z.  {(las.).  Theirwomeu  help  and  their  boys 

[to  school.     Their  yearly  profits  are  about  £3  (Rs.  30). 

ingle-sellers  nnmber  about  twenty-five  families,  who  have  settled 
)hiirw&r.  About  ten  of  them  are  Musalmflns  and  the  rest  Jains. 
ey  buy  glass  bangles  of  various  colours  and  tit  them  to  the  wrists 
vomen  in  the  town.  The  price  of  the  bangles  vary  according 
lieir  quality  and  size  from  Ji?.  to  Id.  (^-^  «.)  a  bangle.  Their 
nenhelp;  their  boys  do  not  go  to  sobool.  They  are  poor  and 
kble  to  save.  They  earn  just  enough  to  maintain  themselves, 
idea  these  in  HAvcripoth  ono  family  makes  glass  bangles. 

[?wo   LingAyat  families  in  Dhdnvar  make  marriage  crowns  or 
tings  literally  brow-horns.     The  Lingayat  marriage  crowns  are 
large  and  ornamontali  and  are  made  of  a  light  spongy  water- 
it  and  coloured  paper  and  tinsel.     Each  crown  costs  about  2^. 
b.  1).     The    marriage  crowns  of  other  Hindus  are  triangular  in 
and  are  made  of  paper  and  cost  about   Ihd,   (1   a.).     Their 
aen  help,  and  their  buys  do  not  go  to  school.     They  are  poor 
unable  to  save. 

bout  forty  families  of  blanket  weavers,  belonging  to  the  shepherd 
are  settled  in  the  town  of  DhArwAr.     Their  blankets  cost  2,«. 
Bs.  (Rs.  1-4).     They  are  well-to-do  but  unable  to  save.     Their 
;en  help  and  their  boys  after  twelve. 

if  prof&ssional  dancing  and  singing  women,  there  are  fifteen 
ies,  MarAth&s,  Lingaynts,  and  Mnsalmdns  by  caste.  1'ho 
du  and  the  Musalmau  women  who  dress  like  Hiudas 
bear  Hindu  names,  live  in  the  Hindu  quarter,  and  the 
usalmAn  women  who  dress  like  MusalmAns  and  bear  MusalmAn 
bamos,  ilivo  in  the  MusalaiAn  quarter  of  the  town.  They  sing 
K^arese  MarAthi  and  Musalmtini  songs  and  dance  both  Kamatio 
Bnd  Hindu8t;ini  dances.  They  are  a  thrifty  and  well-to-do  class 
ith  property  worth  £-50  to  £500  (Rs.  500-o000)  and  live  in  houses 
orth  a  yearly  rent  of  £2  Ss.  to  £4  16#.  (Rs.  24-48).  Thoir  boys 
uid  girls  go  to  school  from  seven  to  twelve  and  le<u*n  to  read  and 
te.  At  home  the  girls  learn  to  sing  and  dance.  The  women 
iIbo  practise  prostitution.  Hesides  these,  there  are  105  families  of 
omen,  who  cannot  siug  or  danci)  and  gain  their  livelihood  by  pro- 
.iifinn  alone.  They  are  MarAthAs,  LingAyats,  Kunibars,  Holerua, 
d  Rajputs,  and  live  in  oil  parts  of  the  city,  in  small  houses  or  hula 
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Xforih  a  yearly  rent  of  12«.  to  £1  4«.  (Ra.  6-12).     They  do  Boti 
and  their  cliildren  go  to  sfhooJ.     They  ore  not  held  in  the 
respect  as  tho  professional  dancing  and  Hinging  prostitutes. 

Seven  Mnsalinin  families  are  employed  in  making  hempcr* 
rope.     Tho    ropos    aro  six   to   eighty  feet   long   and    of 
thickness.     A  rope  half  an   inch  thick  and  eighty  fet*t  long] 
4*.  (Bs.  2).     They  arc  a    poor  clawa  and  are  unable  to  saw. 
women  help  and  the  boys  do  not  go  to  school.     They  aro  wt" 
tho  town  of  DhArwdr. 

Two  Maratha  and  two    MnsalmJin   midwives  are  settled  in" 
town  and  in   UAvenpoth.    ,Tliey  charge  4,f.  to    10*.  (Iis.2-5yi 
each  lying-in  and  also  get  the  robe  worn  by  women  at  the  lime  ' 
childbirth.     Their    husbands    aro    labonrers.     They  are  poor ; 
unable  to  save. 

Two  families  of    bookbinders,  one  a  MnsalmiSn  and  tlie  otberi 
Veliil  or  Modliar  family,  are  employed  in  the   public  service  ; 
bookbinders. 

Two  Chinamen  settled  in  DhArwitr  make  and  soil  cano 
and  boxes.     They  arc  poor  and  have  no  credit. 

Three  bamboo   dealers  bring    bamboos  wholesale  from 
and  sell  them  rotail  at  Dhd.rwAr,  each  making  a  profit  of  oboa 
(llfl.  100)  a  vear.     They  Uvo  in  houses  yielding  a  yearly 
£1  to£l  is.  [Kb.  lU-12). 

Three  tinmen  in   DhArwar  make  lanterns  and  small   tin' 
Tho    lanterns,    including  glass  panes,  aro  sold  acconiingto: 
6d.  to  4^.  (Ks.  }  -  2),     Their  yearly  profits  clear  of  all  eipcns 
about  £20  (Rs.  200)  each.     Their   women  do  not  help,  andi 
boys  do  not  go  to  school. 

Bhangis  or  Sweepers,   mostly  HiisalmAns,  number    aboat  I 
families.     They  b've  chiefly    iu    Saidapur.     Several  of    the 
employed  by  tho  Dhiirwiir  mnnicipality  to  clear    privios  and 
nightsoil,  and   some  are  employed  by  the  town:speop1e  on 
duties.     Thoir  women  do  not  help,   and  their  boys  do  not 
school.     They  earn  Gs,  to  S».  (Rs.  3-4)  a  month, 

Tho  1881  census    showed   o331    houses  in    Dhdrwar,  of  iiliidh] 
1331  woro  of  the  better  and  4000  of  tho  lower  cluas.     The 
class  of  houses  are  built  with  snn-driod  bricks  of  reddish  earth,  tioil 
except  about  one  hundred  with  whitewashed  walls,  the  walls  of  iflj 
ore  plastered  with  mud.  'Hie  lower  class  of  houses  are  built  withj 
dried  bricks  of  black  or  reddish  earth.     The  walls  are  stronfi 
suited  to  tho  climate  as  they  keep  out  the  beat.     As  they  lis" 
no  windows  the  ventilation    is  imperfect,    air  coming  in  thr 
tho  main  door  when  open,  through  skylights  iu  tlie  case  of  flat 
houses  and  through  the  tile  partings  in  tiled  houses.     Most' 
houses  have  a  back  courtyard,   usually  dirty  and   spoilt  hy  i 
privy  which  sometimes  remains  uneleaned  for  yc?ars.     Ahno 
the  better  built  houses  are  modem.    Not  a  single  subsbantiallyl 
house  is   more  than   sixty   or  seventy  years  old.     Owing  toi 
anarchy  which  prevailed  at  tho  close  oi  the  eighteenth  centuor,i 


mntry  was  so  often  ovorrun  and  plundered  that  most  of  the  honses 
Iroro  either  ptiltcil  down  or  burnt.  People  wore  cliary  of  bnildiug 
iftrgo  nnd  Bubutantinl  hotisos.  In  1818  when  the  British  took 
DlL-trwAr,  the  bonses  wore  small  and  few.  The  only  two  large 
buildiugs  were  the  mansion  of  B&puji  Sindia,  the  commandant  of 
Dhnrwjir  fort,  and  the  mansion  of  Triinbaknlo  Anna  the  Sar 
3ubheilur  of  DhArw&r  which  was  built  about  1792.  During  the  first 
pifteen  jeara  of  British  rule,  the  number  of  booses  began  to 
[ncrensc,  but  thoy  wore  not  of  any  size  or  beauty,  as  people  were 
not  fluru  how  long  British  mlo  would  last.  8inoo  thenj  tliough 
pbdrwfir  lins  fallen  from  its  position,  a  good  many  new  bonsea  have 
Sprung  up  on  all  aides  and  Unded  property  has  risen  greatly  in 
raluG. 

'  Within  the  limits  of  the  Dlulrw^r  mnnicipality,  are  estimated  to 
po  about  one  hundi'ed  roads  and  lanes  with  an  aggrogato  length  of 
ifcbont  sixteon  milns,  of  which  3J  miles  are  raetjilled.  Besides  the 
l^at  north  and  south  Poona-Hurihar  road  which  passes  between 
tbu  town  of  Dhfirwiir  and  the  civil  station,  and  the  oast  and 
IPPest  Bijiipur-HaUyAl  road  which  passes  between  tho  town  and 
fcbo  fort  of  nhiirwAr  nnd  thonco  through  tho  civil  Ktation,  thore 
are  seven  or  eight  chief  roods  in  the  city.  Two  oast  and  wost 
boads,  the  northern  and  the  southern,  mn  parallel  to  each  other  in 
jHwliliall.  The  northern  road  joins  tho  southern  at  tho  west  end 
of  .Madihall  by  a  sraall  croBs  lane  and  passes  west  through 
IHilvoripotb,  then  turns  a  little  to  the  south,  and  pansiug  between 
kbe  fort  aud  tho  town,  goes  straight  to  tho  Collector's  office  and 
Ibo  all  tho  bungalows  in  tho  civil  stAtion.  It  branches  in  two 
dimctions  near  tho  south  gate  of  tho  fort,  tho  north-west  bmnch 
loading  to  the  District  Court,  post  office,  travollors*  bungalow,  and 
ifche  jail.      Near   the  jail    it   joins   tho  main    Poona-llarihar   road. 

K southern  branch  goes  into  tho  town  of  Dhilrwnr.  Tho  east  aud 
Hnbli  main  road,  entering  the  t*>wn  on  tho  oast,  proceeds 
ward  through  the  town,  first  under  the  name  of  Mochigar  lane, 
farther  on,  under  tho  namo  of  tho  big  pond  road,  to  tho  Kerap- 
I)ond.  Prom  the  pond  it  jjassea  west  to  tho  German  Mission 
house,  Ulvi  Basapim's  temple,  tho  Collector's  office  and  other 
bungalows,  and  on  to  Haliyil  in  North  Knnara,  The  groat  road 
known  as  Karaankatta  iu  the  middle  of  the  town  starting  from  tho 
east  of  tho  town,  passes  west  as  far  as  Kempkori,  from  whenre  ib 
follows  tho  oast  and  west  Uubli  main  road.  The  eastern  Hubli 
road  enters  tho  town  on  the  cast  at  Navlur  gate  and  under  the 
name  of  Hosvoni  lane,  passes  tho  street  bearing  that  name,  tnrns  a 
lilllo  to  the  north  and  then  again  to  tho  west,  under  the  name  of 
Kotlaupiir  street,  and  turns  to  the  south  to  tho  Nuchambli  well. 
Fri>m  its  turning  point  it  pusses  west,  under  tho  name  of 
Timialr&o's  street,  as  far  aa  the  end  of  tho  now  village.  It  then 
branches  in  three  directions,  to  tho  south  to  Mailarling  hill  Someshvar 
temple  and  Iluhli,  to  the  west.to  Ulvi  Basappii's  temple  and  Haliy^, 
and  to  tbo  north-west  to  the  Kcmiiken  roservdir,  from  where  it 
follows  the  east  and  west  Hubli  main  road.  The  Aminbhilvi  road 
i  enters  lUvoripeth  in  the  north,  passes  south,  and  crossing  the  east 
I        tt  96-83 
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]Tnbli  road,  crosses  the  iown  under  the  name  of  Alangalv^  stoc^l 
until  it  roftL'hoB  the  Kamnnkatta  cross  street,  ami  then  under  iWl 
name  of  Shukravarpetli  street  passes  through  the  Narlur  gat«E*l 
Hubli.  Tho  sixth  is  another  parallel  north  and  Booth  road 
from  the  Kuropean  burying  groand  near  the  fort,  pa8>'-' 
through  the  town  first  under  the  name  of  Alangalv^r  stT> 
as  far  lis  the  cross  Kam&nkatta  street,  and  then  oader  t\iv 
Shtitcravar  street  road,  joins  tho  east  Hubli  road  at  r 
whore  it  turns  a  little  to  the  north  and  then  follows  it.  Iwo  or j 
tbrce  north  and  south  roads  pass  tlu'ough  the  civil  station  auil  ouaj 
as  many  more  oast  and  west  roads  in  tho  samo  locality.  Seveatl 
smaller  lanes  join  tho  above  main  roads  throughout  tbedlfMll 
serve  as  shortcuts  to  tho  main  roads.  Many  of  those  Uuusb  ill  | 
extremely  narrow  and  winding. 

Before  tho  beginning  of  Dritish  rule  the  old  town  of  Dh&rw^  ■ 
surrounded  with  a  mud   wall  six  or  seven  feet  high  with  h  ^' 
at  intervals.     Tho  town  had  five  entrances  adorned  with 
topped  gateways,  which  were  closed  at  night,  and  watched  ' 
village  police.  These  baHtiuuud  walls  havo  fallen.  In  auuio  ^ 
have  complet-cly  disappeared,  in  others  the   ruins  givo  an  id 
what  they  formerly  were.     The  town  has  grown  so  much 
sides  that  there  are  no  traces  of  tho  old  gateways.     Kren  the 
position  of  four  of   the  gateways   is  not  cnsily  traced.     Thai 
gateway  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  known  as  the  Navlnr 
also  in  ruins.     The  tops  of  tho  gateway  and  the  doors  have 
Tlio  two  sidoa  alouo  remain  and  thoy  are  much  out  of  repair, 
only  two  gateways  in  tho  city  of  Dhdrw^  which  have  any  topi 
ore  tho  two  in  tho  east  entrance  to  the  fort  of  Dhiirwilr. 

.  Dluirwar  is  throughout  the  year  the  seat  of  a  District  Judgoi 
Sessions  Judge,  a  first  class  subordinate  judge,  and  a  Civil  Sor 
During  the  rains  it  is  tho  seat  of  tho  Collector,  the  iifi.sistanE 
deputy  collectors,  the  officers  of  the  Southern  Mar^tha  rcvctuul 
survey, the  police  superintendent,  the  district  engineer,  and  officen  d  ] 
the  forest  and  railway  departments.  It  is  also  the  hcn^'- 
thc  chief  revenue  and  police  officers  of  the  DhArw<ir  aiil: 
is  provided  with  a  jail,  two  court-houses,  a  municipality,  aud 
hospital,  a  high  school,  a  ti-aining  college,  au  Anglo-ver 
school,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  a  travellers'  bungalow,  and  foori 
rest-houses  for  native  travellers. 

Tho  municipality  was  established  in  1856  and  was  raised  t«  ] 
a  city  municipality  from  the  lat  of  April  1883.  In  lhS2-8S 
besides  a  balance  of  £321  (Rs.32l2)  the  municipality  had  «: 
income  of  £2510  (Rs.  25,104)  or  a  taxation  of  about  U.  lU] 
(15  04.)  ahead  on  the  population  within  municipal  limits.  T^\ 
income  is  chiefly  drawn  from  octroi,  houju?,  wheel,  and  other  t»i* 
During  the  samo  year,  tho  expenditure  amounted  to  £233$  \ 
(Us.22,990)  of  which  £499  (R8.4986}.wore  spent  in  couservanrvw'' 
cleansing,  and  the  rest  in  repairing  and  lightinj?  roada, 
charges,  and  in  other  miscellaneous  object?.    In  1876  the  mubi^.]- 
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wed  £3000  (Rs.  36,000)  Erom  Oovorninent  to  improvo  its  water- 
ply.  'ITie  chief  works  which  have  been  carried  out  since  the 
establisUiaeut  of  the  uiuuicipality  are  sixteeu  miJcs  of  made  road, 
of  which  three  and  a  half  are  metalled,  vegetable  beef  and  inntton 
market's  and  slaughtor-huuscsj  an  improved  water-supply,  three  mi  lee 
of  drains,  and  three  latriueB, 

Withiu  municipal  limits  are  six  reservoirs,  three  ponds  or  kuntas, 
two  cistemsj  and  614  wells.  Of  the  six  reservoirs  five  Htrekori  or 
Ba^,  Kempkeri  or  1A\,  Kopadkeri,  Halkori  or  Moti,  and  I'arman- 
katti  are  large,  and  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  city's  water-supply. 
The  sixth  is  a  new  large  reservoir  made  by  the  muni(npality.  The 
tltrce  ponds  or  kunlas,  Margamma  Saidilpur  and  Ulvi  BuAappa,  are 
small  and  used  for  watering  cattle  and  trees,  and  for  washing. 

The  Hirekeri  or  Big  reservoir  is  on  the  south  of  the  town  near 
the  vilU^o  of  Hosyellapar.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  six  reservoirs, 
^eing  42^^  acres  ia  area,  and  capable  of  holding  508,332  cubic  feet 
of  ^vater.  It  is  much  filled  with  silt  and  is  used  only  for  bathing 
washing    and   wat*?ring  some  lands  to  the  east  of  it.     The  eastern 

,rt  of  the  reservoir  was  once  banked  \vith   huge  stones  and  mud ; 

,t  the  whole  is  in  ruins.     If  the  embankment  was  repaired,  and  the 

removedj  it  would  be  able  to  hold  three  times  as  much  water  as  at 

int.     This  reservoir  has  no  steps.     The  temple  of  KAyar  Hann- 

staiids  close  by  on  the  north-east  bank  of   the  reservoir.     It 

ecomes  drj' as  early  as  December,     The  Kopadkeri  pond  between 

llie  villages  of  Miilupur  and    Gulgnnjikop  on  the  north-west  of  the 

iuwn  lias  an    are-a  of  24j'(j  acres  and  ia  capable  of  holding  356,388 

'  ic  feet  of  water.  It  is  divided  into  two  by  a  dam,  the  part  on 
high  ground  being  used  by  the  people  of  MAlApur,  Galganjikop, 
Kamlapur  for  drinking,  and  the  part  on  the  low  ground  for 
washing  and  for  watering  cattle  and  trees.  At  the  end  of  1881-82 
there  remainwl  in  it  48,333,  and  at  the  close  of  1882-83  abont  32,000 
oubic  feet  of  water.  This  pond  has  a  strong  mud  and  stone  embank- 
xaont,  but  no  steps.  The  Halkeri  or  gi-cat  re.'iervoir,  the  chief 
source  of  the  wator-snpply  of  the  town,  lies  between  the  fort  and 
the  town.  It  has  an  area  of  6>i\i  acres  and  can  hold  564,648  cubic 
loot  of  water.  At  the  end  of  the  south-west  monsoon  of  1881-82 
it  contained  483.084  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  at  the  end  of  March 
1882,  3'22,(i66  cubic  feet ;  at  the  end  of  the  south-west  monsoon  of 
1882-53  it  contained  about  338,460  cubic  feet,  and  at  the  end  of 
March  1883,  315,500  cubic  feet  of  water.  It  has  stono  and  mud 
embanlonents  in  good  order.  Four  flights  of  stone  steps  lead  to 
tiie  water's  edge.  On  the  southern  embankment  stand  the  Ger- 
man Mission  Anglo-vernacular  school,  temples  of  HannmAn  and 
Dattittraya,  and  two  rest-houses.  Formerly  this  reservoir  used 
to  fail  in  the  hot  season  but  it  does  not  now,  as  it  is  fed  by  the 
new  municipal  reservoir  on  the  south-west  of  tho  town,  which  is 
inilt  from  the  Government  loan  of  £3600  (Rs.  36,000)  and  is 
intended  to  supply  the  town  with  water  through  pipes.  The  Kemp- 
keri or  Liil  reservoir,  in  tho  west  of  the  town  and  to  tho  south  of  the 
road  from  the  town  to  the  Collector's  otiico,  hos  uu  area  of  ^\  acres 
is  capable  of  holding  138,91)0  cubic  feet  of  water.     It  is  used 
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for  drinking  and  washing  by  the  lower  classes  who  live  netriL 
It  lias  embankments  built  of  cUy,  stoue,  and  mad,  and  ou  one  d^ 
oro  stepa     It  dries  in  Deceiul>or.    The  Parmankatti  refierroir.W 
the  north  of  the  town  and  HAveripeth  street,  and  on  the  weat  ol  d» 
Dhnrwiir-Aminbhavi  rood,  hna  mi   area  of  2^  acres  and  can  boll 
112,220  cubic  feet  of  water.     In  March  1882   it  containod  33, 
cubic  fcot.     It  is  used  for  drinking  by  the  people  of  the  naxg] 
hood  uud  on  one  side  is  furnisliod  with  steps.  It  dries  by  1> 
The  new  reservoir  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  which  is  inicodrf 
to  supply  the  town  with  drinking  water  by  pipOH  was  built  in  ISW 
from  a  Govommcnt  loan  of  £30<)0   (Rs.  30,000).     It  ha»  an  areavl 
16iJ*  acres.     It  eonttiiued  361,065  cubic  feet  of  water  iu    N' 
1HS2.     Afl  it  is  more  ihiin  a  mile  from  the  t4)wn    it  is   not  . 
used.     When  necessary  it«  wator  is  Ictl  to  the   Halkeri  "r  y  : 
reservoir.     Of  the  three  sraidler  ponds,  Margumma,   called  froo  i 
small  temple  of  Margamma  or  the  Hindu  cholera  guddesHliesalittb 
to  the  west  of  the  DhArwAr  fort.     It  is  used  for  watering  crtt'   --' 
trees.     Tho  Saidnpur  pond  to  the  north-east  of  the  village  of  ^ 
is  used  only  fctr  watering  cattlo.   Ulvi    Rasappn's  pond,  to  thu  w*^ 
of  tho  town  and  near  the  Liuf^yut  temple  of  Ulri   Iliusuppa  i^  iwl 
for  washing  and  watering  cattlo  und  also  for  watering  a  euudl  ganl«» 

There  uro  two  largo  cisterns  or  hondas  in  tho  wcat  part  of  thefoit 
Tho  smaller  cistern,  abont  2833  square  yards  and  thirty-six  fM 
deep,  is  in  tho  ditch  botwoen  the  outer  glacis  fuid  the  fort  mil 
Water  collected  in  tho  catchment  of  the  western  {wirts  of  tiw  M 
runs  into  this  rosorroir  through  a  channel  built  on  a  level  with  d* 
ground,  under  the  outer  glacis  of  the  fort.  From  this  tho  wat«rm 
into  thu  inner  and  larger  cistoni  within  tho  fort,  by  iiieaus  of  aootbir 
cliannel,  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  built  under  the  fort  walls,  IT* 
larper  cistern  is  within  the  inner  wall  of  tho  fort.  It  has  an  amirf 
r).sr>f)  s(|UHreyard»  and  Is  about  c-ighly  feet  deep  from  thr  surfaK 
of  Die  ground.  It  is  cat  out  of  the  hard  schistic  rock  on  which  thf 
fort  stnnds.'  Exix^pt  at  a  few  places  near  the  surface  thu  sjdes  aR 
uoL  built  but  iu  tho  upper  and  eastern  side  arc  some  rude  stcpi 
In  very  hot  seasons  both  cisterns  run  dry.  In  tho  inner  cisUtfH 
is  a  well  about  ten  feet  square  aud  twenty  feet  deep,  and  rt" 
big  well  are  smaller  wells  each  three  or  four  feet  square.  A 
WL'Ha  had  sweet  water  springs.  ITie  big  well  had  solid  wotnira 
shutters  which  can  bo  opened  or  shut  at  pleasnre.  From  these  weU* 
people  used  to  draw  their  water-supply.  A  temple  of  Vithoba  ot 
Fftndurang  atands  close  to  the  north-cast  bank  of  tho  cistern. 

Of  the  G14  wolla  within  muuicipal  limita  in  December  l^SSi 
485  containe<l  brackish  water  tit  only  for  bathing  and  waaKiop, 
aud  129  contained  sweet  water  fit  for  drinking.  Of  the  sweet  wiJh 
twenty-two  were  st-ep-wells,  and  107  wero  draw  wells.  Allli* 
wells  iusido  tho  town  and  villagea  aro  draw  wells  and  are  four  to  sit 
feet  square  and  soveuty-iive  to  eij^hty  feet  deep.  All  tho  wrfl* 
intiido    tho   town   of   Dhjirwar   and  tho   villago  of   IU-  i^ 

bnickidh.     Tho  people  of  this  part  of  thu  town  use  the   ^...  ^ 

Moli  reservoir  and  of  thirteen  sweet  water  wells  ont.°ido  the  tom 
six  ou  the  west,  five  on  the  south,  one  ou  tho  north,  and  one  ontt* 
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jlib-cast  The  villa^s  of  HAvcripeth,  Kamlipur,  Miilapar,  and 
Iniyanpiir  have  15iJ  woIIb  all  brackish  and  they  therefore  depend 
the  Kopadkeri  and  Moti  rusurvoira.  The  Madihall,  Saidapur, 
'  Onlganjikop  villfi^ca  have  110  swoet  wolls  each  about  twenty- 
fout  doup.  Besides  these  there  are  thirty-eight  swcot  wells  ia 
I  European  part  of  the  station.  They  are  ten  to  twelve  feot  s^iuaro 
I  vary  iu  depth  from  sovtmty  to  eigiifcy-oight  feet.  Ag^ar  BbAvi 
iraw  well  ou  low  ground  to  the  west  of  the  town  is  about  six  fcot 
liiaro  and  twenly-six  deep.  It  13  chiefly  used  by  washermen.  It 
M  thirteen  feet  of  water  in  December  1S83.  The  Jokni  well  to 
north,  of  the  town  takes  its  name  from  a  Jekiii  or  female 
^rit  who  haunts  it  Thirty  years  ago  it  looked  raoro  like 
[)it  than  a  well.  Since  then  the  Municipality  havo  built  stono 
^ps  ou  tlie  eaut  and  south  .sides  and  the  townspeople  use  its 
Btter  for  drinking.  It  is  sixty-two  feet  deep,  and  has  an  area  of 
>  scjuaro  yards  on  the  lop  and  about  150  square  yards  at  the 
ttom.  In  December  1883  it  had  twenty-six  feet  of  water.  Tho 
fnebambli  well  is  to  tbo  south-west  of  the  town  near  tho 
llage  of  Hosycllapcr.  It  is  called  after  a  uiixturo  oljvdri  and 
It,  called  nuehambU  or  millet  j^ruel  whieh  was  ^von  to  tho 
surers  who  clujj  it  in  a  season  of  great  drought  abuut  120  years 
K^  The  well  looked  like  a  large  pit  till  1832  when  it  was  repaired 
public  subscription.  Stops  have  beou  built  towards  tho  north 
ftd  east  sides  of  tho  well,  and  its  water  is  used  for  drinking.  It 
cupies  an  arua  of  523  sqaaro  yards^  and  is  thirty  feet  deep.  In 
ceuiber  1883  it  contained  seventeen  feet  of  water,  Rdyar  BhAvi, 
the  south-east  of  the  town  near  the  Navlur  gate  was  built 
VyrfsrAy  a  Vaishnav  Miidhva  pontiff.  It  covers  an  area  of 
^ut  5U0  square  yards  and  is  lined  with  deep  steps  from  tho  surface 
I  tlio  water's  cdy<t.  It  had  seventeen  feet  of  wate^  in  December 
^83.  For  want  of  cleaning  and  repairs  tho  wat^er  is  dirty  and  is 
"  only  for  washing.  Tho  temple  of  Rayar  Uanum&n  stands  on 
Iko  northern  brink  of  this  well.  Thrco  wells  woro  bailt  between 
535  and  ISOO  by  Kao  Suhob  tShrinivilsrAo  Hauumaut  now  aretii-ed 
svcrnment  plcailcr.  One  of  the  wells  built  about  1836  is  in  the 
District  Judge's  office.  Its  water  is  oxeellout  and  is  generally 
Tho  other  built  about  1842  is  on  the  Dharwar-Hubli  road 
ir  a  garden  planted  by  Mr.  Sbrinivds.  This  well  covers  an  area 
_  '  about  twenty-five  S(|uare  yards  and  ia  forty-eight  feet  deep  with 
»tepfl  on  tlio  southern  .side.  The  well  is  now  chiefly  used  by  way- 
farers. Tho  thinl  well  was  sunk  by  Mr.  Shrinivas  iu  18G1-C2  iu 
tho  present  District  Judge's  oBico.  Tho  Udpiriiyar  well  on  tho 
suuth-wust  of  tho  town  was  built  about  1780,  by  ono  Udpir^  ru 
oHicor  under  tho  I'esliwa's  governor  or  saraubhedur.  It  covers  an 
area  of  thirty  squaro  yards  and  is  about  thirty  feet  deep  with  stops 
on  tho  west  siile.  Its  water  is  used  by  tho  jHM)p!e  of  tho  neighbour- 
hood, A  temple  of  llanumdn,  built  by  Satya  Bodh  Svami,  a  great 
pontiff  of  tho  priueipal  sect  of  tho  Mtidhva  Hrilhmans  about  1780, 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  this  well,     VenkatrAo  Baluidur's  well,  to 

I  .Vif-Aii  n  jniri  hoUad  iu  water  and  ni.tdv   into  a  h*ri  iom»,  aud  unMi  u  Uit* 
ucl  ill  ni^f  Uuur. 
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tho  Hoath-WQBt  o£  the  town  was  begun  by  the  lat-e  Rao  Bah^nr  Vcb* 
katrdu  Sub^ji  principal  SJidar  amin  or  native  judg^iof  Dbarw  ' 
a  snccoBsion  of  three  years  of  drougbtemling  in  1840.    Mr.  Ve 
died  in  l84Cj  and  his  son  RAo  Bahadar  Timmlr(iiJ  Inimdir,  fonneri/ 
a  Judge  of  tho  Small  Cause  Court  at  Dharwir  and  Hubli  and  ovt 
a  pensioner  and  a  honorary  ma^strate  of  tho  first  clasSj  compkfiti 
it  in   184-7    at   a  great   cost.     The  Bombay  Government  expreeBsl 
tbcmaclvca  frratified  at  the   pubUc-spirited  liberality  shown  by  3fe 
Venkatriio  SubAji  in  milking  the  well.     lu  18-i9  tbey    cjnifexred  no 
his  son  Rao  Bnhadur  Tirmalrao   forty  acres   of    rent-fre<;  land  h 
perpetuity  as  a  reward  fur  completing  and  for  ipaintaining' thuveU. 
The  well  is  used  by  all  classes  of  people  and  did  not  fail  even  ia  thi 
great  drought   of    1874,   when  almost  all  other  wells   were  irj, 
Tlie  well  haa  an  area  of  about  610  square  yards  and  is  sevet!     : 
feet  deep.     On  the   eastern   side  five  cut  stone    steps   lea 
tliti  Burfat^o  to  the  water's  edge.     In  DecembtT  1SS3    tho    waiter  la 
the   well  was   thirty-five   feet  deep.      Kopramrua's    well    on  ti» 
sonth^mst  of  tho  town,  and  near  tho  Navlur  gate,  was  built  hj  tbi 
Rao  Bahddur  Tirmalnlo   in  1830,   at  a  cost  of    about  £M0 


same 


(Rs.  HOO)  and  named  after  bis  late  mother  Kopramma.  The  weD  ii 
circular,  about  fsix  feet  in  diameter  and  forty-seven  feet  deep,  an-l 
is  very  substantial  being  built  from  top  to  bottom  [entirely  with  liry 
]}\aia  stones.     The  water  of  the   well   is   sweet   and     is  i- 

the  people  of   the   neighbourhood,  by  travellers,  and   by  : . 

]»coplo  on  market  days.     It  had  twenty  feet  of  water  in   December 
1883.     Two  largo  circular  wells  arc  mthin  tho  jail  limits,  one  in  tbe 
jail  itself,  tho  other  in   front  of  the  jail  gate.     The  wat-er  of  hoi 
wells  is  sweet  and  ia  used  by  the  inmates  of  the  jail  for  drinking 
washing  as  well  as  for  watering  tho  jail  garden  where  European 
native  vegetables  are  grown.     The  finer  vegetables  are  sold 
the   benefit  ot  Government,  and   the  country  vegetables  are 
by  the  prisoners.     The  wells  are  eacb  about  tweuty-fivo  tctV 


bou 
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diameter,  and  about  eighty-eight    feet  deep.     In  December  1S8$ 
they  had  sixteen  feet  of  water. 

Outside  of  the  town  on  tho  north,  and  between  it  and  the  fori, 
are  the  Robertson  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketa  They  are  most 
convenient  and  spacious  and  next  to  the  new  market  at  Habli, 
are  among  one  of  the  finest  up-country  markets  in  the  Bombay 
presidency.  They  include  a  quadrangular  building  with  a  corni* 
gated  iron  roof  containing  on  each  aide  of  the  stjuare  twenty  stiJu 
back  to  back.  Each  of  the  forty  stalls  on  tho  southom  and  weaurn 
sides  is  provided  with  an  enclosed  brick  wall  covered  with  a  wooden 
lid,  in  which  the  denlors  keep  their  gooils  at  night.  The  remaining 
forty  stalls  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  have  no  such  euclosun* 
Outside  tho  quadrangle  are  three  blocks  of  shops  one  on  the  m 
western,  another  on  the  south-western,  and  the  third  on  tho  »( 
eastern  sides,  each  Llock  containing  fourteen  shops  or  rows,  wil 
stall  seven  feet  broad,  and  a  veranda  in  front  also  seven  ^ 
broad.  Tho  space  on  tho  north-eastern  side  of  tho  quadrangle  i« 
still  empty.  The  right  to  trade  in  this  vacant  space  is  sold  every 
year  to  the  highest  bidder.  Besides  these,  two  other  blocks  of  sb'^j 
one  on  each  side  of  the  public  ruad  load  from  tbo  market  into 


each  block  containing  fifteen  Bhopg  or  rows,  and  n  vcninda 
[>nt  of  the  same  breaUtUaa  the  shop.  The  present  total  number 
BtalU  is  eighty,  and  of  shops  serenty-two,  and  the  total  build- 
cost  to  the  municipality  has  been  £2775  (Us.  27,750).  The 
priviU^j^o  of  occupyiuf^  and  trading  iu  each  of  tho  eighty  stalls  and 
Bevonty-two  shops  and  on  each  of  the  snparate  portions  of  empty 
gponnd  to  the  north-east  of  the  qaadran^^ular  building,  is  sold  by 
public  auction  every  year  to  the  highest  bidder.  Fn  1 883-**  4  the  routs 
ftmouutcd  to  £IU3  (Hs.  I0.'j7).  No  shop  tax  is  lovied  on  these  utalls, 
shops,  or  empty  plots,  as  they  form  municipal  property.  The 
Average  yearly  cost  of  repairing  the  stalls  and  shops  is  about  £.20 
(Us.  200).  The  remaining  twenty  shops  were  sold  to  dit?crent 
[>ii8,  who  occupy  and  trade  in  them,  paying  the  municipality 
arly  shop  tux  of  £0  4*.  (Rs.  G'l),  Muttouand  beef  markets  wore 
^It  by  the  mnnicipality  in  1881.  The  mutton  market  is  a  square 
Elding  with  thirty-four  stuUa  and  cost  £U2  8*.  (Rs.  92i).  Tbe  beef 
Vktit  is  a  square  building  with  twelve  stalls  and  cost  £49 
.492).  There  are  two  slaughter  houses  one  with  a  paved  floor 
■slaughtering  sheep  and  goats,  and  the  other  for  slaughtering 
pa  and  bullocks.  The  old  market  within  the  town  of  Dh&rw&r 
sists  of  rows  of  shops  on  each  side  of  two  long  streets  known  aa 
north  and  south  Mangalv&r  Piati-voni  and  the  east  and  west 
Bet  known  as  Javlivoni,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Each 
lop  consists  of  a  room  with  a  veranda  in  front  and  a  store  room 
~kind.  Articles  for  sale  are  kept  in  baskets  and  shown  in  tho 
rauda. 

|The  only  industries  in  the  town  are  tho  weaving  of  coarse  woollen 
Qkcts  and  coarse  cotton  cloth.  The  jail  manufactures  are  carpets, 
rels,  table  cloths,  quilts,  cane  chairs,  and  boxes.  The  Govem- 
Dt  cotton  gin  factory,  which  used  to  repair  cotton  gins  and  do 
cellaneous  iron  work,  was  closed  in  Jnly  1883. 
^DhArw&r  has  thirteen  large  Hindu  temples  and  three  Muham- 
an  mosques.  The  temples,  which  are  mostly  plain  and  modern 
I  three  of  Hanumiln,  two  each  of  DurgiSdevi,  Narsinh,  PAndurang, 
xd  Ycnkatesh,  and  email  shrines  of  t>yamava  and  Rdghavendra 
Svami.  The  oldest  is  R^yar  or  VyAarAy  Hannmiin's  temple  near 
tho  Navlur  gate.  It  is  said  t«  bo  one  of  360  temples  which  were 
built  throngliont  tho  Vijaynagar  territory  about  a.d.  IfilO  in  honour 
of  Hanuman.^  Vy&ar^y  who  built  the  temples  was  a  M&dhav 
ontifF,  who  is  said  to  have  managed  the  country  for  twelve  years 
•ing  the  minority  of  a  Vijaynagar  king.  The  temple  is  held  in 
ach  reverence.  The  other  two  temples  are  Mudi  llanumfin's 
rme  near  tho  old  gate  of  that  name,  and  Hanuraiin's  shrine 
the  reservoir  built  about  1790  by  Satya  Bodh  Svami 
ither  groat  Miidhav  pontiff.  Of  tho  two  Durgadevi  ahrines  one  in 
the  fort  and  the  other  in  the  town.  Of  the  Narsinh  temples  one 
1  in  the  town  and  tho  other  at  Madihall  within  a  mile  of  DMrwAr  ; 
latter  was  built  by  the  late  diw^n  Rito  BahMur  ShrinirasrAo 
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about  1832.     Of  tbo  twa  tomploa  of  Pdndurang  ono  in  the  fort 
built  by  t ho  Peshvra'ft  last  commaodant  liapuji  Siodia  (A.t>.  1 
and  tho  other  iii  the  town  was  bnilt  alxiut  1820  by  Rnmaima  Ndika 
rich  DhArwAr  inorchant.    Dyamavft's  and  Riighavondra  SvmnJ'sunj 
two  minor  ehriiies,  the  latter  built  by  a  DhArwiir  priest  about  1¥W.  |i 
There  is  also  a  small  temple  of  Tripurling  near  tlip  :;(>:^nd  mile-gl'ine 
•whore  the  DhiirwAr  road  branches  from  tho  Ilubli-Bclgaum  Mai 
It  is  an  old  and  substantial  building  of  stone  and  mortar  and  hii 
lately  botm  repaired  and  whitewashcl-     There  is  nlso  n,  Jain  tempfc 
in  DhiirwAr,  and  LingAyat  toraples  of  Virbhadra  and  Ulvi  Ba&apiA 

Of  three  chief  mosques,  two  the  Jama  and  the  Bara  Im&D'ftm 
in  tho  town,  and  ono  Ilatel  PiitchA.'s  is  in  the  fort  The  paajatat 
iron  bands  which  are  worshipped  in  Hatel  Pdtch^'s  mosqne  onoBd 
to  have  boon  bi-ought  from  Bidar  in  the  Nizim's  dominions. 

Within  municipal  limits  are  twonty-fivo  larj^o  and  small  Liuj^jnt 
monasturios  or  ma£A«  built  by  different  Ling.'lyata  at  different  tiineft.' 
Six  of  these  monasteries  aru  of  special  importance,  Hire's,  \)odp,% 
Charanti'a,  Huchya's,  Javatiavara's,  and  Karibasya'a.  These  wm 
built  by  different  Lingdyat  merchants  at  different  times  and  tn 
used  only  by  LingAyat  priests.  Tho  Liingayat  laity  never  hva  a 
these  monaHteries.^ 

DhArwAr  has  a  Gorman  mission  chapol  and  two  Roman  Ca 
chapels.     The  Gorman  Mission  chapel  is  seventy-six  feet  longj 
forty-two  broad  and  twenty-four  high  and  has  a  forty-foot  high  toi 
It  was  built  in  184i-4o  and  ilediciitoj  on  the  Itth  of  December  H 
Tho  service  by  the  missionaries  is  in  Kiinaroso  and  once  in  Eofl 
on  Sundays.     Attached  to  tho  chapel  is  a  small  cemetery  in 
several  missionaries  and  tbeir  wives  and  children  have  been  bar 

There  is  one  travellers'  bungalow  and  four  resUhonaes 

inunicipa!  limits.     One  of  tho  rest-houses  was  built  by  the      

cipality,  and  tho  other  throo  by  private  persons  ouo  of  wbon  • 
Mubammadan  enjoys  a  grant  of  rent-free  land  fnim  Govemraoo* 
for  the  rejiair  of  his  rest-house.  Tho  best  of  the  three  roftt-h»>o«a 
is  that  built  by  Wio  Bahddur  Tirmatrao  Venkatesh  near  his  father*ii 
big  well  at  a  ciiat  of  £500  (lis.  6000).  The  rest  house  is  coiutortnly 
nscd  by  travellers,  and,  on  important  occasions,  by  townspeojito 
for  holding  caste  dinners  and  other  entertaiumeiits. 

Tho  Kuropoan  grave-yard  is  a  little  to  the  souih-oaBt  of  the  fori. 
It  hiifl  a  tablet  to  the  nophew  of  Sir  Thomas  Manro  with  tlii* 
inscription  : 

•  To  the  memory  of  John  Collins  Hunro  Esqoipe  of 
the  Madraa  Civil  Service  who  being  prciient  with  ths 
force  Msembled  for  tho  r«duotioa  of  Kittur,  wma  un- 
fortunfttely  carried  by  hU  ardent  tompor  to  share  in 
ih«  storm  of  the  enemies  works  on  tho  3rd  of  December 
1834,  when  he  reoeired  a  mort&l  wound,  of  vluoh  he 


'  To  cooMcrate  a  Linglvnt  monastery  ■  |ir!est  U  limnght  into  tlie  new  boilfr^ 
ni»  foet  aro  vaaheil  wiJ  tho  floor  is  spiinkliMi  witli  iIm;  nsttcr.  Four  tiM^  "' 
ooDUcratod  and  one  JK  htiried  under  naoh  comer  of  the  buildiug  with  pnyw*'  ' 
f  ew  pritsts  ikre  fed  and  the  builrling  is6t  for  nxo  as  a  monnstrry. 

'■'  uoUuU  are  kivcu  above  i>p.  IDS- 110; 
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diod  on  the  Uth  of  Deoeraher  1834,  at  tho  early  ugt  of 
36  yean.  This  monumont  waa  ereotad  by  his  uncle* 
Major  Qensn.!  Bir  Tliomas  Moiuro. 

ire  are  tablets  alsu  to  Captain  Black  and  Lioatenants  Sewoll 
Hghton  of  the  Madras  Horse  Artillery, 

**'Wbo  lost  their  lives  in  g&llAntly  ntt«inpting  to 
quell  the  inaurreotion  ftt  Kittur,  on  the  S3rd  of  Octo- 
ber 18S4.  Thill  Tnonument  wa«  oroctod  by  their  three 
ftiendB  who  witnesBed  their  devoted  oouduot  at  that 
■nnfortunflte  affair." ' 

the  Bouth-oast  of  the  town  near  the  Navlur  gate  is  a  monnment 

M  in  memory  of  the  late  Kao  Bithidur  A'^eukatnlo  SubAji  Princi- 

Badar  Amiu  of  DhArwAr  who  died  in  1846. 

■D  monument  of  most  historiml  interest  at  Dharwdris  an  obelisk 

m  sixty  yards    from   the   travellers'   bungalow.       Tho  obelisk 

;  is   twenty-eight  feet  high,  was  buUt    in   memory   of  Mr, 

reray   and  Mr.  Munro    two    officers  in  tho    civnl  employ  of 

mnent  who  lost  their  lives  in  tho  Kittur  inaurrection  in  1824. 

ibdiisk  has  inscriptions  in  Persian    on    the    south    face,   in 

rese  on  tho  west,  in  Sanskrit  on  the  north  face,  and  in  English 

east  face.    The  English  inscription  is  , 

"Hreoted  by  their  friendii  to  tho  memory  of  St  Jotm 
Thaokeray,  EnQiiire,  Princiipal  Collector  and  Political 
Agent.  Southern  Mara'tha  Doab  killed  tn  the  inaur* 
rection  nt  Kittur,  October  asrd  1824,  and  of  John 
CoUlna  Munro,  Enquire,  Sub-CoUootor  who  died  De- 
cember ULh  of  a  wound  reoeiTSd  ftt  the  reduction  of 
that  place." 

civil  station  occupies  the  extreme  west  of  the  town  and  the 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  road  from  the 

to  the  village  of  MAlApur  and   by  tho  open  country  on  the 

and  west.     The  station  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from 

t)  west  and  a  milo  from  north  to  south.     It  is  crossed  by  broad 

B  shaded    by    beautiful    avenues    of    trees.      Most    of     tho 

■Iowa,  of  which  there  are  about  eighty  outside  of  the  fort,  are 

tial  buildings  in  large  enclosures  each  with  a  well,  and  most 

[flower,  vegetable,  and  fruit  gardens.  The  bungalows  in  the  fort 

aller,  are  not  so  strongly  built,  and  have  no  wells  and  smaller 

i6.    According  to  its  size  and  position  tho  cost  of  a  bungalow 

from  about  £30  to  about  £2000  (Rs.  UOO  to  Rs.  20,000). 

ty-aix  of  these  bungalows  yield  yearly  rents  varying  from  £3 

iiOO   (Ra.  30- Rs.  1000).     They  pay  a  yearly  municipal    bouso 

f  G«.  to  12».  (Rs.  3  -  6).     Tho  remaining  thirty-four  bungalows 

ither  public  offices  or  churches,  yield  no  rent,  and  pay  no 

ripal  tar.     The  Collector's    office  lies  at  tho  extreme  south 

9  Station  and  the  Govornnient  treasury  is  kept  there.     Tho 

tctor's  residence  is  close  to  his  office.     To  the  north  of  the 

ptor's  garden  aro  the  training  college  and  the  high  school. 

le  west  is  the  executive  engineer's  office,  and  to  the  north  the 

ine  snrvey  office,  and  the  residence  of  the  Judge.     Toward* 

Bst  of  tho  Judge's    residence    is    Thackeray  and    Muuro's 

ik  and    the  European   church.      To  the   oast  and   south-east 

ese  are  the  new  District  Court,  post  office,  and  a    Roman 


I  Murray'*  Bombay  Haodbonk  (Sod  Edition).  240. 
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CathoHo  cbapel.     The    rest    of  the  ciril   stiation   is    filldd 
bungalows  occupied  by  other  officers  and   gontlemeii.    Thm 
tbo   bungulows  are  used  by  Piirsi   shopkeepers.      At    the 
gate  of  the  Collector'B  garden  is  the  first  class  subordinate  j 
court,  and  to  the  south   are  other  bungalows  and    the  chapef< 
rosidoace  of    the   Gorman   mtssionaries.     At  the    extreme 
west  comer  o{  the  civil  station  are  the  lunatic  asylum  aod  tho 
The  jail  is  surrounded  by  a  high  quadrangalar  wall  witii  iu 
entrance  on  the   north.     Outside  the  building  are    working  dl 
for  the  prisoners  and  these,  with  the  gardens,  are  sarroandod  ' 
strong  lence  of  prickly  pear,  a  deep  ditch,  and  for  some 
a  dry  stone  wall.     Up  to  1882,  the  Civil  hospital  was   in  the 
enclosure  as  the  lunatic  asylnm.     It  has  since   been    moTc-d  ioi^ 
new  building  iu  the  fort,  which  forms  the  eastern   part  of  the 
station.     Inside  the  fort  arc  several  houses  of  Kuropeaus,  Ei 
«ud  others,  the  new  Civil  hospital  and  the  station  library. 
MuhammadanB,  one   of  whom  is  the  E^ji  of  Dharwdr  towiL' 
a  few  native  servants  also  live  in  the  fort.     The  chief  Mnba; 
mosque  called  the  Uabol  P^tcha's  Dargha,  the  Hindu  tem 
Dur^ildcvi,  Vithoba,   ITonumdn,  and  Murgamma,  aud  the 
of  Bdpuji  Sitidia  (IBOO)  the  last  Peshwa's  oommaudant  are 
within  the  fort. 

The  Military  Cantonment,  in  the  open  country  about  a  mile 
half  north-west  of   Dbfirw&r,  and   on   the  west  of  the   Bei 
road,  oconpios  an  area  of  331  acres,  just  enoagb  to  accoi 
one  Native  Regiment.    The  cantonment  is  open  to   the  p: 
breeze  and  being  built  on  a  slope  has  a  good  natural  drainage. 
1872  it  had  a  military  papulation  of  1034  of  whom  601  were  ^F 
men  and  973  were  followers.      In  187l3  of  a  total  of    1655| 
were  fighting  men  and  935  were  followers.     In   December  1 
there  was  a  total  strength  of  506,  of  whom  310  were   fighting  tarn 
and  196  folIowerR. 

Abont  two  miles  south  of  Dhdrwitr  is  the  Mailargiidda  hill  ob 
wbose  top  is  a  small  square  stone  temple  facing  east  built  in  lie 
Jain  style.  It  has  round  pillars  and  squore  massive  stone  l>eaiBit 
with  a  somewhat  plain  ceiling.  It  is  not  known  wbo  built  tbi 
temple  but  on  tho  &ODt  pillars  are  two  Persian  in&criptiona.  1W 
inscription  on  the  (visitor's)  right  piUar  is  lost ;  tho  left  piUtt 
inscription  mns : 

In  the  reign  of  Muliunmad  Vdilnhali  king  of  BijA'pur 
tbta  buUding  acquired  by  ihe  farour  of  Ood,  wa« 
coavertod  into  a  mosquo  by  Muhammad  Kh&n  UUa 
Sox  Havalda'r  of  the  fort  of  Oha'm-a'r,  for  the  tiae  of 
■U  MnbiunmadaoB  to  offer  up  prayer  without  fear,  in 
til«  imu  Bhide  Bamania  n  Allaf  1081  (Hut  Is  A.b. 
leTO). 

When  theMardthaa  took  DtArwir  in  1753  this  bnilding  was  tiinJ^ 
into  a  Hindn  tempto  and  dedicated  to  the  god  M&ilarling.  XtscW 
worshippers  are  Dh^rw&r  Komtia. 

Dh&rwAr  is  not  an  old  town.  In  a  legendary  account  of  the  fiiJ 
temple  of  Someahvar  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  DhArwdr,  NaTlw 
and  other  places  in  the  neigbboiirhood  are  said  to  be  noticed  bttt 
there  ia  no  mention  of  DUarwar.     The   local  boUef  is  that  tlv 
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i&rwAr  fort  was  buQt  in  1403  and  called  after  its  boilder  DbArrdv* 

,  officer  of  the  Vijaynagar  king  tt&m  RAja.*  Tho  first  certain  notice 

jDhdrwAr  is  in  1573  when  tHe  6fth  Bijapur  king  Ali  Adil   ShAh 

|667-I570)   is  meutioned  as  marching  on   DhArwAr    one  of  the 

ongeafc  forts  in  the    KaniAtak.      It  was  then  held  by  an  oflloor 

the  late  R.4m  R/ija  of  Vijaynagar  who  had  assamed  practical 

dependence.      Tho    fort   fell  after  a    siogo  of   nix    months    and 

surrounding   country  was  annexed   to  Bij&pur.^    In  1660  one 

the   Dh&rwir   fort   gates   was   rc-built    with    well  col   granite 

nes.      Over   this  gateway  is    a    Pereian   inacription   dated  A.D. 

|60    (H.  1071)    giving  tbo    narao   of  one  Abdul   Gaffar   as   the 

umanilant   of    the    fort  under   Bijapur.     In     1(502    lands    were 

»nted   to   the   K^ji  of  DhirwAr  by  the  Bijfipur  king  and  the 

ftji's  descendants  still   hold    that   grant   dated  H.  1073  that  is 

1662.*     A.a   inscription  dated    1670    in  tho   temple   on    tho 

wlarling  hill  two  miles  south  of  DharwAr  is  another  local  remnant 

Bijapur  rule.*     In  1673  Abdul  Karim  Khan,  tho  ancestor  of  the 

ent  NawAb  of  Siivanur  was  appuiutod  governor  of  the  Bijapur 

strict  or  xa  rkdr  of  Baukapur  with  sixteen  sub-divisions  or parganas. 

be  chief  of  these  sub-divisions  were  Nasratabad  or  Dh^w&r  and 

lag."    In  167i  Shivfiji  fortified  Nargund  thirty  miles  north-east  of 

tiArwAr  and  took  Dharwar.'    In  1585  Saltan  Mnazisim,  AumngzeVs 

3,  marched,  in  the  name  of  the  Dellji  emperor,  to  regain  the  south- 

st  parts  of  tho  BijApnr  kingdom  which  ShivAji   had    overrun, 

'  took  liubli  and  Dharwdr,  a  place  of  respectability  and  strength, 

'  placed  garrisons  in  them.*       During  tho  sixty-eight  years  of 

^hal  supremacy,  from  1685  to  175:i,   Dhfii-wiir  was  held  by  four 

smandanls  sent  fruui  Delhi,  and  acting  under  the  orders  of  the 

loghal  Governor  at  Bijapur.*      The  last  commandant  surrendered 

feiSrwAr  in  1753  to  the  third  Pesbwa  BAlAji   Bajira*.  (17+0-1701) 

qo  presented  the  commandant  with  MOUO  (Rs.  40,000)  as  arrears 
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»It  !«  said  that  Dhirr&v  meant  at  tint  to  fortify  Xftvlor  two  miles  aoDtli-nat  of 

lArwIr  uid  beg&n  the  work,  traces  of  nliich  remain.    The  wirlmpreail  Isgttml  that 

ifaomler  wbmi  hunting  uurtud  a  liaro  wtiiuli  tunicil  on  uiiil  killm  hin  (io(;>i  in  tttld 

"Dh^rwftr.  It  i«oni8  prolmlJc  that  DlulrrAv,  after  malting  a  hvgiuuiny  at  Navlur, 
od  that  the  netghhonring  hillit  wuuM  giv»  ouv<ir  to  ao  enemy  oud  accoixliiijjiy 
iM  thv  toon  opon  site  of  DhArw&r. 

^Tfaia  ilate  u  probably  correct  as  itha«  been  handej  down  acoonliogto  fnnrdHfDmit 
Mlo1o|^oal  fl}-bt«ma.  HbcJn  ISSS  SuM^mi  Samvai-mr,  Sartan  Ar^tb  M'lya  Sumani 
^  HijriSOG&nA  F-tnliSlS.  The  uamu  of  tlic  king  apjMjira  to  W  wroug  u  the 
isynagar  kin-,'  in  1403  mtm  Dev»  Riya  Vijaya  Riiya  Vijaya  Kukka  or  Bukka  II. 
D  mlcd  from   I'tOl  to  14.'il.     The  only  \<Am  in  the  Vijajiiaftar  list  is  the  rcgunt  of 

leleventh  chief  >SailAflhiv  (1M2-1573)   who  uaurpwl  the  tbrono  from  1542  to  1565. 

fldwoH'a  Tiuucvclly,  4(1. 

1  Briggd'  Feri^hta.  III.  136        *  Hdo  Bahildar  Tirmalriv.         «  See  above  p.  70«. 

■  Oniie'i  Ruitorical  Fragmonta,  386 ;  Stokea'  RclG^tuin,  42. 

\  Stokm'  Belgaom,  42  ;  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXIII.  !;». 

>  Grant  DutTs  MardthAa,  148 :  Stokes'  Bel^tim,  4.1 ;  Onno's  Historieil  Fragments, 

i  ;   Mt<^<r'D  NiiiTittive  of  Captain  Littie'i  Detachment.  4'2. 

'  The  lirat  Mi>^lial  commandant  of  Dh&rwdr  waa  Mirza  Sitifulla  valad  MahammaJ 
da  from  IfiSu  to  WJQ,  the  second  comnuuLdant  waa  Alaf  KhAn  KalUndnkh&n  from 
I  to  17H,  tlio  thinl  was  Mohammad  NaarulUkh^n  from  1719  to  1733,  and  th* 
,kh  waaa  Hindu  Prithvimtig  hou  of  Ubanntthsing  from  1734  to  1763.  During  the 
I  of  tiie  second  and  thinl  <h>mman<Lants  the  peao*  of  tho  dUtrict  was  twicti  disturb- 
loDCo  by  the  Nnwlb  of  Sitvanur,  and  once  by  a  rising  of  deeAu  and  pdCvjaTi.  Id 
|4ti  cases  tlie  invttnccnts  provod  too  atroQg  for  the  OoTenunent  and  had  to  bo  bought 
iUo  UahAdurTinnalriiv. 
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of  pay  due  to  the  garrifton.  In  1 76-4,  aa  the  Naw^b  of  SAvannr 
to  eeparate  from  the  MardthAs,    Uaidar  marched  Co   Sava&Qi 
redacod  tho  Nawib  to  8ubuiis-f:ionj  while  his  general  Fazl  Ullah 
took  DhAi-witr  and  overran  the  country  as  far  north  aa  the  K 
On  the  approach  of  Madhavrdv  Peshwa's  ( 1 70 1  -1 772)  array  of 
horsti  and  as  many  foot,  FazI  Ullah  had  to  fall  back  on  llaidiir'sunfj 
leaving*  a  strong  garrison  at  Dbdrwilr.^     After  Haidar^a  defeat 
Auuavatti  in  Maieur  twcuty-fivo  miles  sontb  of  Banlcapnr^  Midlnr- 
rfiv  laid  siege  to  Dharw&r  whiuh  cfipitulat^^d  after  a  breach  had 
made.*    In   1776  Haidar  left  a  chosen  body  of  troops  in  Banf 
to  natch  and,  ns  far  as  possible,  prevent  BappUes  passing  to 
Dh^rwar  garrison  which  had  not  been  reduced.     In  1778  Hi 
took  DhArwAr  after  a  protracted  aiege.'^     In  1784,  Tipn,  then  in 
height  of  hia  glory,  compelled  ihe  Mar&tbaa  to  cede  Dharwa 
other  forts  and  districts,  ho  agreeing  to  pay  a  tribato  for 
In  1788    Dh&rw&r  was  besieged   and    taken  by  tho 
In  a  Manitha  revenue  statement  prepared  abont  1789   Dl 
IJasratabad  appears  as  a  pnryana  or  sub-division  of  the  Baa! 
mrhir  with  a  yoiirly  revenue  of  £1 2,013  (Rs.  1 ,20,1 30).«     In  8 
ber  1790  a;;  part  of  the  joint  attack  of  the  English  and  MarAt 
Tipu  of  Maisur,  duriugthe  Third  Maisur  War  (I7l>0-1792),  a  MuriS" 
force  of  about  20,000  horse  and  10,000  foot  under  Farshuram  H\m, 
&   man   rather   under  the  common  8i7.e  about  fifty  years  old  w 
well  looking  though  with  an  air  of  interest  and  much  good 
with  an  Kugltsh  detachment  of  1600  bayonetsand  three  compai 
art  ilitTy    commanded  by  Captain  Little   ajipeared    before  D' 
which  was  held  by  Biwir-al-Zamiin  KhAu"  one  of  Tipu's  most 
generals,"withagarriRonofscvcn  thousand  rogularsand  three  thi 
militia  armud  with  matchlocks  and  swords.     Tbe  army  took 
ground  near  Karendravillageaboat  three  miles  north-west  of  Dl 
On  tho  ISth  of  September  the  MarAthAs  and  English  advanced 
the  fort  bat  wei*o  forced  to  withdraw  ■with  considerable  loss, 
this  for  about  six  weeks  the  ^lanithAs  uuntunted  themsolrea 
dragging  gnns  to  a  rising  ground  about  2000  yards    from  tho 
firing  during  tho  day,  and  dragging  them  back  at  night.    On  the  SOtt 
of  October  the  assailants  moved  ti-om  the  north  to  tho  south  ef  tU 
fort  and  the  English  detachment  attacked  a  body  of  the  enemy  ^ha 
were  posted  outside  of  the  walls.    The  enemy  were  driven  from  U» 
post  within  the  walls  of  the  town  with  the  loss  of  three  guns.    Tbi 
defendants'  loss  was  considerable.    Of  the  Euglish  ten  were  loM 
and   fifty-nine  wounded.    After  this  success   until    the    13th  (f 


1  Gnuit  Ihifl'a  MaritbiB,  rUO. 

"  Grant  IhjiT*  Mai-ithi«,  330-  332 ;  Wilka*  South  of  India,  1. 46h  464. 

*  Se«  above  p.  UZ  *  Onuit  DtUTu  MvAtUs,  331. 
«  WUka'  Houth  of  India,  II.  1S6:  Crant  Dors  Mwfttli^,  401. 

*  UiuiiilWu'ti  I>L'iK-riptJnn  of  Hinduvtiti,  II.  £38.  '  Rioc'a  tfysore  L  28^  91 

*  Waringa  .Mi»rftth.-to.  246.  »  Moor'i  Narrntire,  17. 

"  Biclr-iil-Zaiii.'ui  in  described  tts  a  man  of  liftj-five  of  gi>otl  apuearanoe  and  nU'^ 
stature  with  a  hanilffome  beard  drcxsoflTcrynoAtly  in  plain  n  hi  tu.Mnor'K  Nanatrrcft 

'1  Tbe  dntailB  of  tho  Knglish  detacbinoiit  wore  tbe  SUi  Bati.-Uitm  of  Nntirc  laiuST 
under  Capt.  Littlcaod  the  1  Ith  HittalinQ  nmlcrCapt.  Alex.  Macd^nald  of  SWbavnvU 
tru  h.  iujil  one  (.^niii|iany  oi  KiinijiCAn  and  two  comiNUiies  of  }«ativc  Artiileiy  vitA  itl* 
(louodcr  livid  piixea.     Moor'a  narrative,  1. 
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ember  notUing  was  done  beyoad  daily  dragging  gons  to  the  high 

round  to  the  north  of  tho  towu  aud  firing  at  the  walls.  On  the  13th 
of  December  a  amurt  attack  waa  made  on  the  town  and  tho  enumy 
were  driven  out  of  it.  The  English  dctachmeut  drove  the  enemy  out 
aud  the  MarathiU  foUowud  and  burnt  and  plundered  the  giftator  ptut 
of  the  town  and  then  retired.  The  English  lost  sixty-two  killed  and 
Wouudodand  tho  Mardth^  lf>0  killed  and  several  hnndrcds  wounded. 
When  the  Mardthf^s  relumed  tho  defendants  again  took  possession  of 
tho  town  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Bhiiu'a  infantry  on  tho  I8th, 
who  plundered  the  town  so  complf  ttdy  that  not  a  piece  of  wood  waa 
Jeft  standing.  As  the  siege  aiado  such  poor  progress  an  additional 
iorce  under  Colonel  Frederick  was  sent  from  Bombay  on  the  19th 
lof  November  aud  reached  Dhdrwiir  by  Sangameshwajr  and  the  Amba 
Pasa  on  the  29th  qf  December  1790.^  On  that  day  tho  attacking 
'force  had  a  slight  success  taking  a  battery  about  200  yards  to  the 
eouth-east  of  the  fort.   On  the  2ud of  January  1791  there  was  a  formal 

ec^tiug  between  Colonel  Frederick  and  tho  Hhan  at  a  temple  on 
ihnnini\')  hill  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  fort.  During  tho  next 
days  the  MurathAs  continued  to  batter  the   fort  but  without 

ing  much  liarni.  The  English  raeauwhilo  were  preparing  a  battery 
received  throe  good  guns  from  tho  ManUhaa  a  twenty-two,  a 
_  ^nty-four,  and  a  thirty-six  pounder.  The  battery  opened  firo  on 
the  14h  and  continued  till  the  iGth,  making  a  breach,  but  tho 
defendants  were  able  to  repair  it.  The  aminunicion  then  failed  and 
little  more  was  done  till  the  28th.  The  battery  again  fired  at  a 
fresh  part  of  the  wall  and  caused  a  breach  which  it  was  determined 
to  storm.  The  English  detachment  was  strengthened  by  tho  corpa 
of  Mr,  Yvon's,  an  English  gentleman  in  the  Peshwa's  service,  about 
300  strong  fifty  of  them  being  Europeans  of  all  nations  and  tho  rest 
natives.  The  storming  party  moved  out  at  four  in  the  morning  of  the 
seventh.  But  as  the  Marfithds  failed  to  make  a  separate  attack  tho 
whole  of  the  defendant's  Bre  was  directed  against  the  storming  party 

,d  the  attack  failed.  During  tho  next  ten  days  little  progress  waa 
,e.     In  spite  of  the  length  of  time  the  Marithds  had  been  liring 

ere  was  little  appearanre  of  a  breach.  With  twenty  guns  tho 
Mariithas  could  not  approach  and  breach  Dharwap  in  seven  ycar3. 
The  English  detachment  were  unable  to  bo  of  much  assistance  as  tho 
Ibltirathds  failed  to  keep  them  supplied  with  ammunition.  On  the 
13th  of  Af arch  Colonel  Frederick  died.  The  siege  was  continued 
till  the  end  of  March  when  the  defendants  made  offers  to  capitu- 
late and  a  trace  was  concluded.  Negotiations  were  completed,  tho 
garrison  marched  out  of  tho  fort  on  the  third  of  April,  and  the  fort  waa 
linally  handed  over  on  the  seventh.  During  the  siege  from  casualties 
and  desertions  the  garrison  had  been  reduced  from  10,000  to  3000. 
The  loss  of  the  English  detachment  was  500  killed  and  wonndod  of 
whom  ono  hundred  were  Europeans.  Tho  Mardtha  loss  was 
estimated  at  3000.  Mr.  Mour  gives  the  following  details  ot  tho 
fort.     TTie  fort  waa  an  in-egular  circle     The  entrance  waa  on  tho 
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<  The  (IctaiU  woro,  thu  lad  Bombay  HeginK>nt,  thoOthbAUaUonolNotivelofaat;} 
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eastern  side  tlirougb  thrco  pretty  strong  gates  the  middle  of  vbki 
was  very  handsome.  Tho  gateway  was  defended  by  a 
three  guns.  The  outer  ditch  was  twenty  to  twonty-firo 
and  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet  wide  with  a  stone 
places.  The  curtain  of  the  outer  wall  was  thick  and  strong 
rampart  though  too  narrow  had  guns  mounted  on  it.  Behind  tb 
rampart  was  ft  second  ditch  twonty-fivc  feet  wide  and  deep.  1^ 
inner  rampart  aud  curtain  wore  much  the  same  as  the  out«r.  In  botk 
curtains  were  many  towers  monnting  twenty-two  guns  two 
and  a  namber  of  fijced  wall  pieces  called  jin^a/«.  The  an 
was  small  and  the  whole  most  forlorn.  The  powder  raagsxiira 
underground  in  the  roar  of  the  cavalier  tower.  The  commandanl^ 
residence  and  his  office  ware  near  the  centre  of  the  fort  and 
much  battered.  There  were  no  handsome  or  convenient  bnil 
It  was  very  dirty  as  so  many  people  had  been  so  long  living 
There  wore  several  guns  of  iron  bars  hooped  round  and  beaten  intd 
shape  which  were  known  as  Malab&r  guns.^  The  town  wludi 
stretched  from  about  250  yards  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  fort 
was  enclosed  by  a  weuk  wall  in  bad  repair  and  a  shallow  ditch 
Tho  wall  was  square  each  face  a  little  leas  than  half  a  mile.  IVi 
of  it  was  strengthened  by  a  thick  hedge.  Before  the  sack  of  lfc» 
town  the  space  inside  the  wall  had  been  well  filled  with  hosstf 
though  few  or  none  of  them  had  been  handsome.  A  stone  moar|ai 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  bad  escaped  without  much  damage.* 

In  October  1800  Colonol  WoUoaloy,  afterwards  Dnke  of  Welling* 
ton,  expressed  his  opinion  that  Dhilrwdr  could  be  taken  by  a 
de-main,  and  he  drew  np  a  plan  of  attack  on  the  south-west 
Some  officers  of  Colonel  Wellesley's  army  rode  to  Dh^rwilr,  an 
party  was  received  in  the  fort  by  B^puji  Sindia  tho  comman 
Another  day  Colonel  WoUesley  rode  near  the  fort  and  examiuJ 
it.  The  commandant  remonstrated,  and  at  the  Pcshwa'a  reqoa* 
Colonel  Palmer,  the  British  Resident  at  Poona,  wrote  to  Culood 
Wellesley  for  an  explanation.^  In  1803  the  same  commandiat 
invited  Colonel  Wellesley  to  an  entertainment  in  the  fort  &vA 
to  his  surprise  tho  invitation  was  accepted.  Bapuji  afr- 
expressed  astonishment  that  he  had  allowed  Colonel  \\\...-  .; 
to  leavo  tho  fort,  adding  'Am  I  not  a  Marjitha."  In  1814 
Bapuji  Sindia  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  B^jir&v,  who  vafi  tbtf 


>  Mwr*i  Nftrralivo,  I  -41.  »  Moor**  NftrrativB.  41. 

'  Supplementary  DespntchoB  {India,  1797- WOi),  IL  108.  In  oDoHmpatch  fthtaJ 
Habli  »th  October  1800)  Colonel  Wellesley  meDttons  Dh&rwir  with  UobU  id 
Anu^eri  as  pliice*  famouK  for  cloth.     Ditto,  20:1. 

*  To  caiin  the  cflmtnandont's  nxspicions  C'olono!  Wellealty  gave  hire  tomui*^ 
Btanil  that  if  ho  had  wiahed  to  know  anythinc  about  Bhinr&r  he  wodd  bvt 
ruforred  to  hU  owtt  plan  of  the  place,  or  would  have  made  ioquiry  of  ooeofti* 
firitiah  ofticera  who  had  taken  DhArwAr  for  the  Manitbitji  of  whom  tliere  were  tirai 
in  his  oamp.  He  rsminded  the  ooioinaiidaDt  ttat.  except  I>h4rwAr,  all  the  foiti  * 
the  Maritba  territory  hud  paMod  throagh  bis  hands,  Mid  that  after  fifittiM  hoW  «l 
thfim  he  never  kept  them  ft  monieut  but  gavt-  them  over  to  thou-  ownen,  oabecaali 
faithhil  ally.     Supplementary  DeapatcIioB.  II.  280-281. 

*  Hupplornentiry  Dos  pal  ch  us,  II,  280-'^2. 

«  IXM)patcheH((iiirwcM>.r8Kaition),  IL  332 :  Murray's  Handbook  of  Bomfcajf  1^ 
Ka,),23a;  Mw.  UutUrie'sWcatorn  India,  319-320. 
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his  way  to  the  Madras  Kamllfcalr.  Ho  was  told  to  give  np  the 
t  to  Triml>akji  DeugUa.  Bapuji  answered  '  If  your  Highness  will 
,d  a  gentleman  to  relieve  me  in  the  comraand,  or  if  yon  will 
id  my  clerk  in  your  own  name,  I  will  deliror  the  keys  to  him, 
t  I  will  never  give  over  the  fort  to  such  a  person  as  Trimbakji 
^englia/  For  this  speot^h  as  soon  aa  hu  loft  the  Peshwa's  tent 
pujt  was  seized,  bound  and  tortured  by  Trimbakji  until  a 
imise  of  surrender  was  extorted.  Bapuji  gave  the  keys  to  hia 
•k,  a  Brahman  on  whom  he  could  rely,  and  the  clerk,  uccom- 
ied  by  a  body  of  troop'?,  started  for  Dhdrwiir.  As  they 
near  the  fort  the  clerk  asked  leave  to  go  in  advance, 
soon  as  he  entered  the  fort  he  closed  all  the  gates  and 
mod  such  a  fire  that  Trimbakji  and  his  men  were  forced 
retire.  Tho  faithful  clerk  did  not  surrender  until  ao  order 
obtained  from  his  imprisoned  master  through  the  interposi- 
of  B4pu  Gokhle.i  On  the  13th  of  June  1817  under  the 
ty  of  l*oona  the  Peahwa  among  other  cessions  agrped  to  band 
the  British  UhrirwAr  and  Eushgal  about  fifteen  miles  south 
Dh^wdr  and  other  districts  south  of  the  Varda.^  To 
:q  pofisession  of  this  territory,  General,  afterwards  Sir,  Thomas 
ro  marched  to  Dhdrwdr.  Major  Newall  who  was  sent 
advance  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  Native  Infantry 
aged  matters  with  such  address  that  though  in  a  state  of 
tiny,  he  prevailed  on  the  garrison  to  yield.  In  July  1817  when 
ineral  Munro  and  his  party  arrived  they  found  the  fort  in  the 
ds  of  the  Company's  troops."  A  battalion  of  Native  Infantry  and 
six-pounder  field  pieces  were  loft  under  the  command  of  Major 
wall  to  hold  Dhiin\'^r,  Eushgal^  and  Kdnebeunur.*  During  the 
ird  Maratha  War,  Dhkrw&r  was  taken  on  tho  15th  of  June  1818 
Lieutenaut-Colonel  Newall  with  the  second  battalion  of  the  Fourth 
iment,  and  all  the  heavy  guns  and  ordnance  stores  were  thrown 
the  fort.'  In  1837  Dh^vdr  was  the  scene  of  such  violenb 
ds  between  the  Brdhmans  and  Ling^yats  that  Qovcrnmont  were 
id  to  interfere."  During  the  1857  Mutinies,  on  account  of  the 
ffection  of  the  surrounding  chiefs,  especially  the  chiefs  of 
-gund  and  Mundargi,  in  case  it  might  fall  into  the  hands 
mutineers,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  breach  DhirwAr  fort. 
Qcu  1833  from  various  causes  Dhdrwiir  has  lost  its  importance  as 
Blace  of  trada  The  opening  of  a  station  on  the  Marmagoa- 
'oluri  line,  1 50  miles  from  Marmaguo  and  14-2  miles  north-west  of 
Jielari,  will  probably  increase  the  trade  of  Dharwir.  Still  Hubli  will 
remain  the  commercial  centre  of  the  district. 

Dhundshi,  on  the  Kdodra  frontier,  aix    miles    north-west   of 

>n,  ia  an  important  market  town  in  the  Bankdpur  sub-division 

in  1881  a  population  of  237i.     It  has  a  largo  number  of  shops, 

at  the  weekly   Thursday   market,    bctelnuts,    black    pepper, 

ioms,  chillies,  cocoa-kernels,  molasses,  rice,  salt,  sugar,  and 

lo  are  sold  in  large  quantities. 


1  Grant  Dnrs  Marithu,623-624. 
*  Glcic's  Lifi?  uf  M  atini.  I.  460. 
■  Blacker'i  Mardtbu  War,  314. 


*  Grant  Iter*  MarAtb^  630. 

*  Blacker'A  Maritlia  War,  69-60. 

*  Murra^'a  Hiwdboolt,  S4a 
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Chapter  XIV.  DidgUT,  about  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  Karajgi,  witU  in  I8S2 

Places-  *  population  of  598,  baa  a  temple  of  iianamltn  with  six  inscnptwat 

Two  other  iiiscriptiuiis  occur  one  in  the  yard  of  one  Pujar  Baudij^ 
and  tho  other  uu  the  wajito-weir  of  the  rilUge  pond. 
EUI.ABAD.  Bdlabad  is  an  aainhabit«d  Tillage  about  four  miles  wrvt  of 

Shigj^aon,  tlio  hoad-quartors  of  the  BauMpur  snb-dirision.  Withia 
its  boundary  is  a  holy  well  called  Gang&bhAvi  or  the  Ganges  Well 
where  a  ycaily  fair  attended  by  about  2000  persons  is  held  ii 
January.  The  well  is  thickly  shaded  by  mangooa  in  a  pleasanb 
spot  surrounded  by  w<x>dy  hillocks.  A  small  brook  rises  froa 
the  well  and  Hows  down  tho  volley.  On  tho  edge  of  the  well  is  % 
domed  stone  and  mortar  temple  of  KAmeshvar  with  a  self-made  or 
atiiynmbhu  ling.  To  the  north-west  of  the  well  is  a  core  fiaid  M 
have  been  used  as  a  hermita^^e  by  the  sage  Janhn,  who  used  to 
drink  the  well  dry,  and  let  it  trickle  from  his  ear.  Tho  three  hoi« 
from  which  the  well  water  oozed  are  still  shown  on  the  north  sid» 
of  the  well.  The  temple  has  a  Goverument  grant  of  .£9  6*.  (lU.  93) 
iu  laud  and  £2  4<tf.  (lis.  22)  in  cash^  enjoyed  by  a  miuistnmt  wlio  it 
charged  with  the  worship  and  the  lii^hting  of  the  temple.  Pilgmu 
to  tho  number  of  2000  mostly  Bi-Abmans,  Vaishyaa,  SonArs,  sal 
Lingdyats,  come  from  all  parts  of  DhArwAr,  from  Bfid^ini  nnJ 
BAgalkot  in  South  BijApur,  and  from  Mundgod  and  Sirsiin  KananL 
The  fair  is  held  for  one  day  on  tho  13th  of  January,  the  lUf 
following  the  sun's  passage  ioto  Capricorous  that  is  tbs 
MaharsnnkranL  I'ilgrims  bathe  in  the  well  and  worship  Klimeabnr. 
The  bath  and  worship  are  said  to  be  an  unfailing  cure  for  fertt 
The  fair  is  not  of  any  trading  importanco,  tho  only  things  «old  «• 
plantains  and  cocoanuts  which  pilgrims  buy  to  oSer  to  the  god. 

Gadag,  north  latitude  15"  96'  and  oast  longitude  75**  iS*  nsailly 
called  (iiulag-Bettigeri  from  the  village  of  that  name  a  mile  to  Its 
east,  is  a  municipal  town,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Gadag  sob- 
division  with  in  ISSl  a  population  of  17,000.  Gadag  is  a  nottd 
cottcn  mart  and  its  ti-adiiig  impyrtanco  will  greatly  increase  wbenii 
is  the  junction  of  tho  South  Ducum  or  Marma^^ao-Beblri  and  tho 
East  Deccan  or  Hotgi-Gadag  railways.  The  1S72  census  roturna 
showed  within  municipal  limits  a  total  popalation  of  19,0fl-i,  of 
whom  I5,G04  were  Hindus,  3349  Musalmans,  and  eighly-two 
Chri.'^tians.'  The  18S1  census  showed  a  pcipulanou  of  17,000  of  > 
decrease  of  203i.  Of  these  13,+93  were  Hindus.  3176  Musalmlfant 
and  331  Christians,  giving  a  density  of  ninety-ono  to  tho  sqaaro 
aero  on  178  acres  the  total  municipal  area.  The  average  coUoo 
trade  at  Gadag,  which  is  carried  on  by  nine  lai^  traders  w^ 
capitals  of  500  to  .£20,000  (Rs.  5000- Rs.  2,00,000),  is  worth  npwwdi 
of  £50,000  (Ra.  5,00,000)  a  year,    Gadag  has   two  steam  cotton 

fresses  owned  by  the  West  l*atent  Press  Company  and  Mttnrs. 
runji  and  Company  and  a  hand  or  half  press  belonging  lA 
Messrs.  Robertson  Brothers  and  Company.  There  is  al^o  i 
Government  f^Sawgiii  factory.     Gadag  is  also  noted  for  its  fine  dtep 

1  The  <1ct*ilii  were  -,  In  Cailag  HindoH  S'2ljfi,  Mimoluuins  201t>,  auJ  Cliinitiuiu  k^*Bi 
total  10,319;  nncj  in  lkt1ig«ri»  llindua  7U38,  MomUhUiu  1303,  unJ  CWuU>* 
wventy.livo,  toUl  871C 
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soloared  robes  or  gadis.     Weekly  markets  arc  hold  at  Gado^  and 
bt  Bt^ttigeri  i>u  Saturdays  wbfn  cloth  and  rice  are  chioUy  &uld. 

Besides  the  snb-divisional  revonnu  and  polico  utticoa  Godng  has 
h  znanicipality,  a  sub-jad^e's  oourt,  }>oBt  uiid  telegraph  offices,  a 
Dispensary,  a  niine<l  fort,  two  temples,  and  twenty  inscriptions. 
Fliero  is  also  a  branch  of  the  Basel  Oermau  Missioa  at  Betti^cri  and 
Mght  schools.  The  municipality  was  established  in  1859.  In  1882 
ik  had  an  income  of  £15-i8  add  an  expendituro  of  £1268.  The 
income  is  chic-tly  from  octroi  and  miscellaneous  direct  taxes.  The 
(iispL-iiriary  wu«  opened  in  1804,  and  treated  in  1882-83  forty-six 
bj-paiients  and  13,703  out-pationta  at  a  coat  of  £3-i;3  8h.  (Rs.  3t34) 
DT  iid.  (lav*.)  a  head,  in  1812  the  fort  waa  doacribed  as  a  small 
rectangular  work  with  a  mud  and  stone  wall  about  eighteen  feet 
hig'h  and  a  dry  ditch  and  glacis  round  part  oF  the  works.  The 
ooinmittee  of  iuapection  recommended  that  a  company  of  regular 
fcroopij  with  fifty  or  sixty  irregulars  should  bo  stationed  at  Gadag  to 
be  withdrawn  as  the  country  (grow  nioro  settled.  lu  1750  Gadag 
Cart  is  described  as  a  well  gvubrdod  fort  of  stone  and  morUr  on 
bli^htly  raised  gronnd.  Tlio  height  of  the  wall  varied.  The  eld 
intM  was  6^  yards  high  ;  tlm  new  wall  was  half  a  yard  less.  The 
Inner  circuit  was  163^  yards.  It  had  twenty-one  towers.  Inside 
Wras  a  large  reservoir  of  rain  water  and  there  were  several  wells 
pome  with  and  some  without  steps.' 

I  Gadag'  has  the  remains  of  some  of  the  most  richly  carved  temples 
in  the  Dh4rwAr  district.  The  chief  temples  are  of  Triknteshvar, 
B&rasvati,  Nilr^yan,  Bomoshvar,  and  Rameshvar.  The  temples  of 
Trikuteshvar  and  Sarasvati  ai-e  in  ono  large  court.  Trikuteshvar'a 
ifl  the  principal  aud  occupies  the  centre;  and  Sarasvati's  is  built  on 
the  south  sidci  of  the  court  at  right  angles  to  and  almost  touching 
TVikuteshvar's  central  hall.  Perhaps  of  all  Dliilrwdr  buildings  the 
little  temple  of  Sarasvati  takes  the  first  place  for  delicacy  and  beauty 
of  detail.  The  richness  and  grace  of  some  of  its  columns  are  not 
IBnrpassed.  The  whole  temple,  even  to  the  figure  of  Sarasvati  in 
Mllie  shrine,  has  been  wrought  with  immense  care  and  elaboration. 
The  building  consists  of  an  open  hall  or  mnndap  and  a  shrine,  which 
liSiS  long  to.Ht.  its  spire.  As  in  all  Cliiilukyan  tomplfs  the  walls  are 
"broken  into  vertical  projecting  and  recessed  panels,  which  with  tho 
■deep  overhanging  cornice  and  other  hori«ontal  moaldings^  allows  of 
A  pleasing  balance  of  light  and  shade  on  tho  faces  of  the  building. 
The  panels  are  ornamented  vnth  pairs  of  little  pilasters  surmounted 
Iby  miniature  S|)ires  throwing  numerous  light  shadows  which 
liarmoni^fo  with  the  leading  lights  and  shades  and  unite  them  in  one 
well  balanced  whole.  The  hall  or  mandap  is  surrounded  by  a  low 
plinth  wall  whose  outer  face  is  minutely  and  lavishly  carved.  It 
IS  a  repetition  of  little  pilasters  separating  recessed  niches  iu  each 
of  which  is  a  tiny  female  figure.  Along  the  edge  of  the  plinth  a 
low  parapet  wall  slopes  oatwards  and  forms  a  back  on  tho  upper 
»nrtaco  of  tho  plinth  which  may  be  used  as  a  seat.  The  outer  face 
■of  this  parapet  is  adorned  with  little  groups  of  pilasters  with  circular 
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znedAlltons  between  them.     From  the  top  of  the  phuth  rise  tii 

pillai-s  which  sapport  the  eavea  round  the  hali.    The  esdraaee 

between  the   two  front   pillars.     Foarteen  pillars  roond  the 

support  the  eaves  aad   four  other    pillars  standing  in  the  flooi 

sQpport  the  central  dome.     The  four  pillars  at  the  entrance,  two  in 

either  side,  and  the  four  sapporting  the  dome  are  exqoisitelj  worked. 

The  first  pair  in  front  have  a  band  of  pure  and   elegant  diapr 

pattern.     It  is  of  lozenge  shaped  flowcra  separated  by   very  de^ 

clear  cut  lines.     It  occurs  nowhere  but  on  a   small  p4?rtion  of  ihi 

upper  parts  of  the  shafts  of  these  pillars  and  sU'ikes  the  visitor  u 

an  exceedingly  choice  bit  of  design,  so  effective  and  so  pretty,  thtt 

more  of  it  would  have  been  welcome.     The  next  pair  of  piUura  a» 

like  the  first  pair  of  sqnare  shafts  with  notched  comers,  but  m 

totally  unlike  the  former  in  their  details.     Tho  carving  on  then  t«v 

pillars  is  porhnps  the  most  delicate  stone  cai'ving  in  the  Boabtf 

Presidency.      The  whole  shaft  is  a  series  of  horizontal  bands  a 

carving,  each  band  of  little  pilasters  separated  by  niches  holding 

figures  in  high  relief.     Each  little  pilaster  is  complete  with  all  Ht 

vertical  and  horizontal  mouldings,  bases,  and  capitals.     The  piliatn 

on  the  lower  band  are  snrmountcd  by  little  omamoutal  spires.   II* 

figures  are  most  delicately  chiselled.     Though  but  two   to  thm 

inches  high  they  stand  in  almost  full  relief,  connected  with  tfaB 

pillar  only  by  a  small  portion  of  their  backs.     The  brackets  abon 

the  capital  that  support  the  ends  of  the  cross  beams  of  the  roof  in 

no  less  carefully  finished  than  the  rest  of  the  pillar.     The  Howbt 

scroll  which  fringes  them  is  deeply  cut  and  effective.    Thp  fow 

pillars  which  support  the  central  vault  aro  of  one  pattern  qaitt 

different  in  design  from  the  entrance  pillars.    The  upper  half 

shafts  with  the  capitals  are  round  and   beautifully  wrought 

horizontal  bands  of  bead  festoons,  scroll  Fame  Faces,  figures, 

and  leaves,  the  niches  forming  the  most  striking  ornament. 

of  the  niches  are  enclosed  by  eight  little  pilasters  with  Horid 

thrown  over  from  top  to  top  of  each,  and  each  pilaster  is 

crowned  with  a  miniature  spire.     In  the  niches,  in  high  relief 

carved  with  spirit,  are  prancing  horsos  with  riders  and 

figures.      The  band  of  niches  is  octagonal  in  plan  each 

occupying  a  face  of  the  octagon  the  piUistera  being  at  the 

Bolow  this  aro  four  larger  uichus  and  pilasters  each  niche  occa 

the  face  of  a  square,  and  each  pilaster   surmounted  by  a 

spire.     Along  the  upper  edges  of  the  architraves  over  the 

has  been  a  band  of  fretwork.     This,  whicti  is  about  six  inches 

and    about  an  inch  thick,  is  carved  so  as   to  atand  out  from 

arohitravo  and  is  connected  with  it  by  only  a  few  litiJe  blocks 

hero  and  there.     Most  of  this  delicate  fret  has  broken  awoy. 

central  coiling  is  vaulted  on  the  square  of  the  four  pillars, 

onlike  the  usual  ceilings  which  are   generally  domes  formed 

horizontal  circular  courses  of  monldings.     It  is  prettily  ribi' 

princij^al  horizontal  and  vertical  and  subordinate  horizontid 

and  diagonal  ribs,     liotween  these,  where  the  minor  ribs  cross  eick 

other,  little  knobs  depend.     In  the  shrine  sits   Saratvati  cm** 

legged  on  a  throne.    It  is  a  life-sised  figure  in  black  stone  moA 

delicately  and  carefully  wrought.     At  first  sight  the  figure 

naked   but  examination  shoira  a  fine  textured    gartaent  wiSii  * 
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ttUj  wrought  pattern  passing  over  tho  limbs.     Sarasvati  wears 

ery  elaborate  bead-dress  like  a  bigb  crown.  Round  ber  neck  a 
kviab  profusion  of  necklaces,  carved  in  imitation  of  beads,  pearls, 
and  other  precious  stones  falls  gracefolly  over  the  bosom.  Like  her 
neck  her  wrists  and  arms  are  heavily  laden  with  ornaments.  The 
DOruice  of  the  hall  or  inandap  is  made  of  large  flat  straight  stones 
■loping  downwards  at  an  angle  of  almost  45**  and  projecting 
Dousiderably  over  the  pillars.  Above  the  cornice  is  a  moulding  of 
horse-shoo  arches  snrmounted  by  Fame  Faces. 

In  front  uf  and  at  ri^ht  angles  to  Sarasvati's  t«mple,  filling  tho 
centre  of  the  coortyard,  is  the  larger  temple  of  Trikntcsbvar.  Tbia 
consists  of  two  balls,  or  u  double  ball,  running  east  and  west,  with  a 
Bhrine  at  each  end  and  a  small  minor  shrine  attached  to  the  north 
ride  of  the  double  hall.  In  the  west  and  principal  shrine  a  shdlwikha 
or  ling  case  holds  three  lings  from  which  the  temple  takes  its 
name  of  Trikuteshvar  the  Three-pointed  Lord.  The  building  is 
really  a  double  temple  or  rather  two  temples  facing  one  another  and 
joined  together.  Between  tho  two  balls  is  a  small  spacQ  with  a 
doorway  to  the  north  and  south.  The  doorway  to  the  north  enters 
the  small  attached  shrine  while  the  south  doorway  enters  on  tho 
courtyard.  This  small  Ihuj  shrine  has  been  bailt  on  the  north  doorway 
at  some  time  later  than  tho  building  of  the  temple.  In  the  shrine 
on  the  east  is  an  unused  throne  on  which  a  fignre  was  originally 
placed.  Tho  inside  of  the  temple  on  tho  whole  is  plain,  but  tbo 
workmanship  of  the  outside  claims  attention.  The  outside  of  the 
east    hall   is   specially   good.      Its  south  doorway   is  a   few   feet 

front  of,  and  looks  into  the  entrance  of,  the  temple  o£ 
Sarasvati.  Its  north  door  enters  the  courtyard.  A  plinth, 
ftarmouatod  by  a  low  sloping  parapet  like  that  of  Sarasvati  s  ball, 
arans  round  tho  north  and  south  sides  of  the  hall.  Instead  of 
■the  little  pilasters  on  Sarasvati's  plinth  is  a  close  succession  of 
fibred  niches  representing  mythological  personages,  and  the 
xnedallions  of  the  parapet  are  replaced  by  niches  with  figures. 
Between  the  top  of  the  parapet  and  the  oaves  and  from  pillar  to 
pillar  completely  enclosing  the  hall,  are  slabs  of  stone  on  which  is 
^worked  a  diaper  pattern  of  squares  with  scroll-work  running  througb 
"thorn.  Alternate  8(juart'.H  havo  a  lozenge -shaped  flower  set  into  tbera, 
'with  tho  corners  of  tho  square  perforated  and  thus  in  addition 
-to  the  doorways  allowing  air  and  a  faint  light  tu  pass  into  the  hall. 
The  profusion  of  small  figures  averaging  six  inches  in  height  which 
bound  on  tho  gutsido  of  this  hall  is  remarkable.  They  are  neatly 
aud  carefully  cut  in  high  relief  and  their  limbs  are  in  many  cases 
<1etached  from  the  back  ground.  The  door  on  the  south  side  of  tho 
■west  hall  ia  beautifully  worked,  but  paint  aud  plaster  almost  bide  its 
<]elicate  traceries.  Tho  rost  of  the  walls  oro  the  usual  style  of 
'vertical  raoaldinga  pilasters  and  niches  found  in  almost  every 
Cfaiilukyan  temple.  The  spire  or  vimdn  above  the  abrino  is  an  ugly 
late  addition  of  brick  and  plaster. 

Tho  temple  of   Someshvar  is    now  nsed  as  a  school-room.     Ifc 

1  ono  of  the  most    profusely  decorated    exteriors  in  DhArwAr. 

t  a  square  foot  on  tho  walls  but  has  some  moulding  or  ornament. 

e  sanctuary  ia  square  ouUiide  with  four  thin  parallel  projections 
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added  to  each  face,  the  oatermost  projection  beings  about  one-fi 
the    longtli   of   the  side   of   the   square    and    the   otbora 
biick  ill  lessening  t^tops.     Those  projecrious  arc  carried  right  up  I 
walls  and  the  spire,  the  comers  of  the  square  being  more  atr 
marked  thau  the  other  comers.     The  groat  oiuouut  of  luuulJiir 
ornaroout  ou  the  walls  aud  spire  br^k  oud  to  a    cerUiu 
liidn  the  contiouity  of  these  projections.     The  very  strouj^ly 
honzotital  rocosecd  ruouldiugs  in  the  basement,  h  dw^p  uTcrh 
cornice,  and  dwp  step-like  storeys  in  the  rouf  give  the  architi 
a  horizontal    accentuation    tks    Btruu^ly    marked    as  'its 
accentnation.     The  lines  of  the  basement  are  covered  wiili 
of  little  elephants,  tigers,  and  horses.     Miniature  spirod  fihrioa  > 
niches  fill  the  centre  of  each  face  one  in  each.     The  nulls  alwvi: 
basement  are   carried  all  runud  vi\i\i  pairs  of  pilasters  :«upp 
small  spires.     Ou  the  front  of  each  pair  of  pilasters  is  a  little 
with  an  arch  of  scroll-work  over  each.     Tlie  centres  of  the 
west,  and  south  walls  have  a  largo  principal  nicho,  caeh  of 
held  an  ima^o  ut  least  eighteen  inches  high.     The  ball  or  • 
is  square  with  a  poruh  and  doorway  on  the  south  aud  a  d>> 
tbe  easL     The  umamentation  and  the  uiuulding  riiund    \\ 
are  carried  over  the  south  and  north  walls  of  tho  hall,     'jbu  m^J 
wall  is  plain  rubble  with  pila^itei-s  aud  projecting  bmckets^  wkfll 
show  cither  that  the  building  originally  stretched  beyond  iU) 
limit  or  tlmt  tho  original  wall,  like  tho  north  and  south  walli 
fallen  away  aud  tho  end  been  closed  by  a  plain  walL     The  door 
un  this  side  is  very  iinely  carved,  aftor  tho  style  of  the  doory 
tho  K^shirishveshwar  temple  at  Lakkundi,  though  perhaps  i 
elaborate.     The  ceiling  of  the  south  porch  is  veiy  riehlv 
in  slabs  of  arabesque  with  a  lotus  in  the  centre  of  «ich  jklucI 
interior  of  the  temple  is  plain  and  tho  dome  in  tho  hall  resit 
Four  centml  pillars.     To  the  south  of  Someshvar's  is  ILamcii 
temple.    Like  Someshvar'.s  only  two  courses  of  the   spire  are  ti 
The  walls  are  plain  but  little  of  them  con  be  seen,  so  thiolly  I" 
round  by  dwelliiigs  is  the  temple,  which  is  uow  used  as  t*  rttiirenxitD.  I 

Virudniyau's  temple  in  the  market  is  built  of  black  horahluu'k 
It  is   rcmnrkuhle  neither  for  its  architecture  nor  for   its  age, u  ill 
pi-obably   belongs    to    the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  coatury.    T^j 
chief  puint  of  interest  is  a  large  and  lofty  gateway   or  ^o/wrin  ti«l 
eastern  wall  of  the  courtyard,  built   in  the    South    Indian   bIvIm 
The  gateway  is  over  lUO  foet  high  and  has  a  richly  deeomf-  ' 
top     Some  curious  carvings  supposed  to  bo  the  reraain$  i  . 
buildings  have  boon  worked  iuto  it. 

In  a  walled  enclosure  in  Bettigeri  village  is  agronp  of  fiftwtioli 
horo-stonos  which  look  like  the  huge  old  heatl-stouea  which  bo 
been  fuuud  in  some  English  graveyards.     Uf  the  fifteen  stones  lit  | 
largest  stands  about  thirteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  gioumt^ 
The  faces  of  the  stones  are  generally  divided  into  three  scolpti 
panels  or  compartments.     The  lowest  panel  shows  a  battle 
where  the  deceased  met  his  death,  he  himself  figuring  in  tho  | 
as  the  hero  of  the  6ght.     Some  of  tho  stones  have  a  plongh  < 
oil-mill  oai'vod  in   this  panel  perhaps -to    mark   the  caste  of  i 
deceased.     Tho  socond  panel  shows  tho  decoasod  being 
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I  gods  botwoon  winjfod  figures.     Tho  first  or  topmost  panol  shows 

Lgud  or  tho  hero  soated  on  a  throne.     The  tops  of  the  stones  are 

■t  into  loa^  Dmvidiau  roofs  with  an  urn  on  tho  top,     Several   of 

08«  st4>nes  have  inscriptions  in  Old  KAnarose  characters,  and  one 

nth  the  largest  inscription  is  just  in  front  of  tho  village  gate.     A 

fttform   has  been  built  round  it  and  a  small  linrj  set  before  it. 

be  sk>ne  itself  is  black  and  caked  with  dry  oil  which  is   daily 

plied.i 

Tn  the  Gadag  mAmlatdiir's  office  are  several  copperplrito  grants 
sd  about  twenty  inscriptions  occur  in  or  near  the  temples.  Of 
lie  twenty  inscriptions  ten  are  in  or  about  the  Trikuteshvar  temple 
hven  of  which  vary  from  1002  to  1539  and  of  the  other  throe  tho 
Rtes  have  not  been  mode  out.  Tho  first  inscnption  consists  of 
rty-two  lines  in  the  Old  Kiluarese  character  and  language,  each 

le  containing  about  forty-three  letters.  The  characters  are  largo 
',  slanting  and  the  tablet  is  chipped  in  places.  Though  not  easy 
li'tead  the  inscription  on  the  whole  is  well  preserved.  It  records 
|grant  in  1W2  (S.  924  tihulhkrit  aamvat-imr]  to  Trikuteahvar  while 
great  chieftain  king  Sobhan  was  governing  the  Belvola  Three 
Inndred  aud  some  other  districts  under  the  Western  Chilnkyaking 
"itydfihrnya  II  (997-  lOOS).  The  emblems  tit  the  top  of  the  stone 
iu  tht>  middle  a  shrine  conliuuing  a  Unif  with  a  priest  to  its 

i^bt  and  Basav  to  its  loft.     To  tho  right  of  the  shrine  arc  two 

Ated  tiguros,  a  man  with  a  luto  and  a  wumau.  To  the  left  uf  tbo 
krioo  is  a  cow  aud  calf  and  above  it  are  tho  sun  aud  moon.    The 

coud  inscrijitiun,  also  in  the  Old  Kauarese  character  aud  language 
pnsists   of  forty-five    lines,   each  lino  containing  about   fifty-one 

Iters.  There  are  many  ilaws  in  tho  tablet  and  the  inscription  is 
ktber  bard  to  read.  It  gives  tho  uauics.of  the  Cbtilukya  ktugs 
iyasimha  III.  (1018-1042),  Ahavamalla  II.  (1012-10G8),  and  Vikra- 
bAditya  VI.  (1075-1120)  aud  uf  a  piiucess  IJacbaldovi  whu  appears 

I  be  tho  wife  of  Vikramiiditya  VI.  Tho  inscription  records  a  grant 
3e  in  1100,  the  twenty-fiJth  year  of  the  reign  of  VikramAditya 
fl.  by'a  subordinate  chieftain.  The  cmbloras  at  tho  t^jp  of  the 
hblet  are  a  ling  and  a  priest  in  the  middle,  a  cow  and  a  calf  to 
be  right,  and  Uasav  to  the  left.  Tho  third  in.^cription  is  in  tho 
)ld   Kanarese   cbiimcter  and   language.     It  has  about  fifteen  linos 

t>ovo  tho  ground,  each  line  of  about  thirty-seven  letters.  It 
fairly    preserved    and    refers   to  tho  time    of    the    Kalachnn 

bief  Sankamdev  (117.5-1180),  one   of  the  sons  of  Hijjala.     Tho 

ablems  at  the  top  of  tho  tablet  are  in  the  middle  a  Ung  with  a 
eated  figure  on  its  right  and  a  standing  figure  on  its  loft,  .To  tho 

jht  oF  this  central  group  is  a  fignro  of  Basav  with  tho  sun  beyond 
^f  and  to  the  left  is  a  cow  and  calf  with  the  moon  beyond  them. 

he  fourth  inscription  in  Old  Kdnarose  characters  and  the  Sanskrit 

Qguago  consists  of  fifty-sLx.  lines  each  of  about  fifty -fonr  lettei'S  and 
»cll  pi*esorved.     It  records  iu  1193  (S.  1115  Pand/tdvi  namvatsar)  a 

rant  to  tho  god  Trikutesbvardev  by  the  Hoysala  chief  Vir  BallAl 
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(1 191-1213),  who,  having  wrested  Kantala  from  the  Devgiri  Yi 
is  DieutioDcd  aa  fixing  on  Lokkiguudi.  tho  modom  Lakkandi,  U^ 
capital.  Tbe  omblcms  at  the  top  of  the  tablet  arc,  in  the  midd^ 
mau  worshipping  throe  LuaUBuuau  aUar.^  To  the  rig^ht  of  the  < 
group  is  a  figure  of  Ganpati,  and  beyond  Ganpati  a  6giiru  of  I 
and  to  the  left  a  female  deity  with  a  cow  and  a  calf  and  a 
knife  beyond.  Tho  fifth  inscription  also  in  Old  K^aroae  cha 
and  language  is  on  a  tablet  which  lay  on  the  edge  of  a  small 
outside  the  temple  enclosure^  bnt  was  remored  and  placed 
the  outer  side  of  tho  south  wall  of  the  temple  courtyard, 
inscription  is  in  fifty-seven  lines  each  of  about  thirty-eight  le 
It  records  a  grant  in  1199  (S.  1121  tiiddhdrthi  JtamvtUnar)  by'  _^ 
great  chieftain  R&ydev  the  supreme  lord  of  AaatimayurpoTi  ib 
prime  minister  of  Vir  BallAl  (1191-1213)  the  son  of  Hammidev  itk 
was  the  son  of  Hilydev  and  the  governor  of  the  llclvola  Tbi« 
Hundred.  Tho  emblems  at  the  top  of  this  tablot  are  a  ling  a&d  t 
priest  in  tbe  middle ;  Basav  with  the  moon  above  to  this  right  audi 
cow  and  a  calf  with  the  snn  above  to  the  left. 

The  sixth  inscription  is  in  Old  KAnarese  characters  and  ia 
Sanskrit  and  i>aitly  Old  K&narese  in  language.  It  oonsistB 
lines,  each  line  containing  about  thirty-seven  letters.  Kxcept  in  can 
or  two  places  where  the  surface  of  the  tablet  has  been  chipped  liw 
inscription  ts  well  preserved.  It  begins  with  adescri|>tion  of  the  gA 
village*  of  Kratnka  that  is  Gadag  in  the  Belyola  Three  Eur^-^' 
and  records  a  grant  made  in  1213  (S.  llZb  Angirasa  samvi 
tho  god  Trikutushvordev,  while  the  governing  king  was  the  V.:t 
Devgiri  YAdav  Singhana  II.  (1209-1247).  Tho  emblems  over  lie 
inscription  are  a  ling  and  a  priest  within  a  shrine  in  the  centre,  to 
the  right  a  cow  and  a  calf  with  tbe  sun  abovo  them,  and  to  tho  loft 
a  fignre  of  Basav  with  the  moon  abovo  it. 

The  seventh  inscription  is  iu  the  K^areso  character  and  langnaK* 
on  a  tablet  standing  just  inside  of  tho  west  gateway  of  tho  toni|w 
courtyard.  It  consists  of  fourteen  lines  each  of  about  thirty-tiw 
letters.  It  is  dated  1539  (S.  1461  Vifcan  aamvatitar)  and  records* 
grant  made  by  or  at  the  order  of  the  Vijaynagar  king  Achyutrff. 
A  few  badly  cut  emblems  adorn  the  top  of  the  tablet,  a  ling  in  the 
middle,  a  figure  of  Basav  with  the  sun  above  it  to  the  right,  and* 
cow  and  a  calf  with  the  moon  above  them  to  tho  left. 

Of  the  three  inscriptions,  whose  dates  cannot  be  made  out,  the 
first  is  a  very  short  inscription  in  an  anglo  outside  the  temple  shrine- 
Perhaps  it  records  the  name  of  the  builder.     The  socou'l 
is  in  the  DevnAgari  character  and  Sanskrit  language,     i. 
are  above  ground  each  of  about  thirty-one  letters,     Tho  mscnpUid 


*Thc  three  ho*da  probably  denote  Shiv  oa  repreneatrng  tbe  Brfthma  Tblun  imI 
Pliis-  triad.  The  female  deity  to  the  left  of  tho  altar  appoan  to  bo  SUlv'a  wifoor  1^ 
feiiiolv  princiulo  P^n'uti. 

*  The  word  in  the  Diigina]  u  affrahdra  which  meoua  londi  or  tiUagai gruitnl » 
BnUunans  for  religions  purpoeeB. 

'  Belvola  Thrce-Kitnnrcd  means  th«  Belvola  BTibdivi»ion  of  three  hundnd  ^'i^^'C'^ 
Bclvola  or  BolpoU  ia  aii  uUl  Kinaroae  word  meaniog  a  Held  of  rtanding  oatti.  i^ 
natno  was  givua  to  thu  furtUu  dtntrict  near  tlto  oentK  of  which  are  Uunbal,  C«<bC> 
and  Lftkkuadi 
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_ln  good  order,  bat  tlio  portion  above  groand  is  not  enough  to 
EbBke  out  its  contenta.  The  emblemn  at  the  top  of  the  tablet  are  a 
Ufig  and  a  priest  in  the  middle.  To  the  right  of  thia  central  (fronp 
Iftre  a  cow  and  a  calf  with  the  sun  or  moon  above  them,  and  to  the 
ioft  Basav  with  the  moon  or  sun  above  it.  The  third  inscription  iti 
in  Old  Kdnarese  characters  and  language,  and  has  above  ground 
eighteen  lines  each  of  about  twenty-five  letters.  The  first  seven  or 
eight  lines  are  in  good  order  ;  in  the  lines  that  follow  tho  letters  are 
rather  faint  and  a  large  portion  of  the  f.'ice  has  been  chipped  off  in 
the  centre  of  the  tablet.  The  emblems  at  the  top  are  a  liu^  and 
priest  in  the  middle ;  to  tho  right  a  cow  and  a  calf  with  the  sun 
^*  pve  them,  and  to  the  left  a  figure  of  Btisav  with  the  moon  above  it. 

'  seven  inscriptions  in  or  about  the  Vlrn^rdyau  temple,  four  vary 
Dm  1037  to  1539  and  of  theothertwo  the  dates  have  not  been  made 
out.     Tlie  first  inscription  dated  1037  (S.  959)  is  behind  tho  temple 
on  a  stone  built  into  the  lower  part  of  the  enclosiog  wall;  the  second 
dated  1098  (S.  1020),  is  on  the  roof  of  a  room  in  or  at  tho  same 
temple  ;  tho  third,  dated  1100  (S.  1022),  is  in  the   enclosare  to  the 
nurth  of  the  temple;  and  the  fourth  is  dated  1539  (S.  1461).     Of 
the  three  inscriptions  whose  dates  cannot  be  made  out  one  is  in  tho 
enclosure  wall  short  and  partially  effaced.     The  second  inscription 
ia  on  a  stone  leaning  against  the  western  wall  of  the  temple  coart- 
yard.    It  consists  of  seventy-two  or  seventy-three  lines,  each  line 
containing  about  sixty-three  letters.    The  characters  areOld  Kdnareso 
rather  small,     The  surface  of  the  stone  istoo  worn  to  be  road,  but 
the  inscription  appears  to  be  about  400  years  old.     Emblems  over  it 
represent  Ganpati,  NArdyan,  Sarasvati,  and  Virbhadra,  a  cow  and 
a  calf,  and  tho  sun  and  moon.     The  third  inscription,  also  in  Old 
Kanarese  characters,  stands  up  against  the  east  wall  of  tho  court- 
yariL     At  the  top  is  a  well  carved  representation  of  Krishna  playing 
the  pipe  to  which  men  women  and  animals  dance.     It  is  in  sixty^uine 
lines,  each  of  about  forty-two  letters.     It  appears  to  be  about  400 
years  old  but  is  more  legible  than  the  first.     On  a  stone  lying  on  tho 
bbrcshold  of  the  temple  of  Narsimh  to  the  south  of  the  VimarAyan 
temple  is  an  inscription  dated  1539  (S.  1461),  and  at  the  small  rest- 
itonse  east  of  tho  south  gateway  behind  the  temple  of  Narsimh  is  a 
partly  hewn-out  inscription  dated  1124  (S.  lOlf}}.     A  stone  insorib- 
)d  in  Devu^gari  chai-acters  lies  on  its  face  on  tho  bank  of  the  Gradag 
X)nd. 

The  old,  perhaps  the  Sanskritised,  name  of  Gadag  was  Kratuka. 
the  two  temples  of  Trikuteshvar  and  VirnArdyan'  are  ot  about  tho 
enth  or  eleventh  century,  and  the  inscriptions  in  them,  varying 
irom  073  to  1580,  show  that  Gadag  was  at  different  times  under  the 
^Vestem  Chiilukya  (973.1190),  Kaia^^.luiri  (1161-1183),  Hoysala 
JftlUl  (1047-1310),  Devgiri  YAdav  (U70-1310),  and  Vijaynogar 
tinga  (1330-1587).^  About  1673  Gadag  appears  with  Nasaratabad 
rr  Dharwar  as  one  of  tho  chief  districts  in  the  Bankdpur  district  or 


'1  According  to  a  k>cal  mnnuMrrtpt  aeconnt  of  ShT^van  Belgola  in  Maisor.  the 
rtniAriyan  temple  U  one  of  the  five  NiVriy&ii  temples  built  ahoat  1117  liy  the  fourth 
toTMl*  king  VifthnuvartUuuia  11U7<1137)  ou  hia  coQToreiou  to  the  KiUuiDUJ  f&itb. 
BtOau  Antiqauy,  U.  131.  ^  See  ikbove,  pp.  717-719. 
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ttirhar.^  On  tbo  capture  of  Dambal  fort  on  tho  26th  of  Joh  H 
C^louol  Wflk'sley  marched  on  the  27th  to  Oadag,  bat  fo 
evacuated  by  JJhniidia'fi  men.  Colonel  Welleslcy  gar©  over 
of  both  the  Dnmbol  and  Gadag  forts  to  tho  Pcshwa's  comisa 
whom  Dhnndia  had  confined  in  chains  at  Gadag.'  In  * 
Mardtha  war  General  llunro  invested  Gadag  on  the  5th  of  -i 
1818.  Jt  flurrcndorcd  on  the  Cth  after  a  few  shells  had  ' 
and  a  bftttcry  raisfd.^  In  1827  Captain  Clnnes  notices  ' 
a  usual  halting  place  with  800  houses,  thirteen  shops,  auU 
In  18  U,  Gudug-Rettigeri  had  20i)0  hotisea  and  12,302  peoplej 
of  them  weavers  with  1507  looms;  in  1«74  there  were  3*3a  ho 
with  1  S,l  34  jwoplo,  50-t3  of  whom  were  weavers  with  1399  V 
Galagna'th  on  tho  loft  bank  of  the  Tangbhadra  alx>at 
miles  uortb-east  of  Karajgi,  with  in  1S82  a  popnlation  of  :H2,  ^ 
temples  of  GArgeshvar  and  {{anuniaut.  The  Gdriifcshvar  tenr^h  t' 
tho  nftrth  of  the  village,  at  the  holy  mooting  of  the  Vanla  and  ik 
Tungbhadra,  is  built  of  black  granite  and  is  about  eighty  U"  ' " 
by  furf.y  broad  with  four  pillars  supporting  the  rtwif,  &h- 
covered  with  mythalogical  figures.  The  temple  has  tw-i 
dated  1080  and  1147  (S.  1002  uud  1069).     The  Hanur/  ;  _ 

has  a  monumental  bero-Bfcone  or  virgal  to  tho  right  of  the  n 
dated  1011. 

GaraS,  a  large  village  abont  ten  miles  north-west  of  Dl 
with  iu  1S72  a  population  of  4350  and   in  1881    of  4465, 
district  bungalow  and  a   largo  trade  in  coarae  country  cloth. 
1827  Captain  Clunes  mentions  Gumig  as  a  kaalni  and  post 
with  500  houses,  fourteen  shops,  and  a  terapla 

GojjihalU,  a  small  villago  two  miles  south  of  Hilngal,  ha** 
temple  of  Basaveahvar  with  two  iDScriptiona,  dated  1 103,  on  eHbff 
side  of  the  image. 

Gudgndda'ptir  or  Devaroud,  a  municipal  village  of  546  peofdi 
on  tho  top  of  a  Bteop  hill  eight  miles  north  of  l{»nebenuur,  htift 
large  fair  in  October  with  an  attendance  of  oOUO  to  I0,00U  people 
Tho  fair  is  held  in  honour  of  the  god  Malldri  or  Shiv,  tiio  slaytf  ' 
the  demon  Mulla.  In  tho  village  is  a  temple  of  Mailar  or  Sr  "" 
bailt  of  black  polished  stone  with  a  brick  spire.  The 
is  supported  on  twenty  pillars  four  of  them  round  and  aixteon 
square.  The  outer  walla  are  adorned  with  carved  Ggures.  Natf 
the  main  temple  are  several  smaller  shrines  two  of  them  of  fair  taUt 
consecrated  to  the  goddesses  Mallasaraa  and  Mallaridevi.*  Hw 
chief  temple  enjoya  a  yearly  Govemmcnt  grant  of  £33  8*.  (Rs.3S4) 
in  land  and  £\  (Rs.  10)  in  cash.  Presents  valued  at  aboat  £IW 
(Rs.  lOOO)  are  made  yearly  by  pilgrims.  The  temple  al.«o  own 
£1500  (Rs.  15,000)    worth   of  clothes  and  ornaments.    Tho  Tool 


.yorjt 


*  Onnc'B  Historical  Fragmtnta,  2S6. 

«  Supplementary  Dwpatcliw,  11    74-80.     SU  of  OoliKwl  WdlMdcyB  da 
(lAleil  UmMuok.  27th  July  l&M. 
»  Blacker'a  MwitJia  War»  287.        *  Itinerary,  72.  'Bom.  Gov.  Sal  CUVj 

«J}r.  Burgns'  Liits ;  Mr,  F.  U  Charles,  C.S.  ;  Bitv  Sahidur  Tinoalrlr. 
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fry  of  ^fallArt  is  that  lie  becftme  incaroate  here  as  Bhairav,  aod, 
tb  his  Hfteen  feet  long  bow,'  killed  the  demon  Malla,  who  infested 
nciffhboarhood.  Ho  thereupon  won  the  title  of  MalUri  or  the 
tl»-8layor  and  was  enshrined  in  the  terapleon  the  hill.  Malliri 
i  to  ffo  huntiuf^  with  a  pack  of  hounds.  When  ho  was  oushrined 
the  Devargfid  hill,  tlio  doga  became  men  and  served  a-s  hia 
listrants  under  the  names  of  V&ggyda  and  Goravarus,  Sixty 
lilies  of  these  dog-ministrants  live  on  the  hill  ronnd  the  temple, 
fair  begins  on  the  day  before  Dasara  ia  September- October 
lasts  two  days.  From  5000  to  10,000  people  attend  from  all 
is  of  Dh&rwfir  and  from  Belganm,  Bijipar,  and  Maisur.  On 
I  fair  days  pilgrims  pay  their  devotions  to  the  god  and  feed  tho 
DSncing  girls  danco  before  tho  god  at  the  nightly  lamp- 
bving  or  drti.  The  fair  owes  its  chief  interest  to  the  Vigg-yAs, 
aroused  in  black  woollen  jackets  or  kdml'ut  with  qnaint  head- 
chiefs  or  rumahj  to  the  great  amusement  of  tbe  people,  play  tho 
t  of  dc^  in  i-emembranco  of  their  life  with  MallAri  the  huntsman. 
•  VAggyAs  wear  cowrie  shell  necklaces,  tie  belU  and  tiger  and  bear 
round  their  waista,  hold  in  their  hands  a  wooden  bowl  about 
rbt  inches  square  and  four  inches  deep,  and  try  to  look  as 
jly  and  wild  as  possible.  When  pilgrims  come  the  VAggyds  bark 
furiously  at  them  and  hold  out  their  bowls.  Each  pilgrim 
a  little  milk  and  clarified  butter  into  tbe  bowl,  throws  in 
itains  sugar  and  other  eatables,  and  gives  each  VAggyaa  farthing 
Sometimes  ripe  pUnt^iins  milk  curds  claritied  butter  and 
are  mixed  together  and  poured  into  the  bowl.  The  VAggyAs 
I  the  bowls  on  the  ground,  run  each  to  his  howl,  begin  to  bark 
howl  like  dogs,  quarrel  between  themselves,  lie  flat  on  the 
annd,  and,  putting  their  mouths  into  the  bowl,  eat  like  dogs. 
'  9D  they  have  finished  eating  the  VAggyAs  singa  verse  in  honour 
*  JlAri  ;  loudly  howl  out  Elkote.  Malldri  Mdrtand  that  is  AfallAri 
and  (with  his  army  of)  seven  crores,  and  bless  tho  pilgrims  for 
ugthcra.  This  satisfies  tho  pilgrims  that  MallAri  lias  boun  pleased 
has  blessed  them  through  his  dog  ministrants.  At  a  fixed  hour 
iDasara  Day  the  great  bow  of  Malltiri  is  brought  out  and  set  on 
I  ground  before  the  pilgrims.  A  ministraut  climbs  to  the  top  of 
bow,  becomes  possessed  by  Mallari,  and  calls  out  Thnnderlxtlfc 
ikes  earth,  Cat  quarrels  with  dog.  Head  cut  off,  which  foretell  for 
►  new  year  famine,  war,  or  a  change  of  rulers.  Unlike  Jejurl 
Alandi  in  l*oaua  no  girls  are  married  to  the  god  and  allowed 
live  near  the  temple  as  prostitates.  But  a  woman,  who  to  get 
Hdrcn  or  for  some  other  reason  has  vowed  to  be  the  god's  concu- 
on  the  fair  days,  presents  the  god  with  betel  as  though  he 
r^ere  her  husband.*  The  trade  at  the  fair  ia  mostly  local,  chiefiy  in 
[cattle,  grocery,  irauware,  and  pottery. 
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I  This  longbaw  is  atill  prcnerved  antJ  daily  womhi^pci 

I  Among  tiinilas,  wom«n  after  n  meal  mt  near  thfltr   hualiaads,  rub  vat-lime  od  % 

VI  leaf,  flivido  the  leaf  ia  two,  fold  each  piece  in  a  faDcifal  supo,  And  present  it 

their  huiibiind,   with  bcUilcat   cudamums  cinnoinon  and  ctoTei.     ^o  modwi 
nil!  make  up  aod  give  betel  to  any  man  but  ber  husband.    KAr  BabAdor 

nalrAv  Vyankatesh. 
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On  the  22ik1  of  January  1878  a  muuicipftlity  -was  cwtablJB 
Gudji^utldipur.     It  is  niatntsinod  from  a  pilgriiu  and  shop  taxi 
during  thu  fair  days.     Except  during  the  two  days  of  the  fair! 
is  almost  no  work.     lu  1882-&}  thft  pilgrim   tax    and  shop 
yielded  £73  (Rs.  730)  apiiust  £52  (Rs.  52G)  in  1881-82; 
crease  was  due  to  a  rise  iu  the  number  of  pilgrims  of   vrbom 
10,000  are  estimated  to  have  attended  the  fair,     Tho   exf 
in  1882-83  was  £171  (tta.1710)  most  of  which    was  spent  ia 
works,  repairing  roads,  and  planting  roadside   treses.     Tho  na 
pality  owns  a  rest-house  built  at  a  coBt  of  £301  (Rs,  ;iOlO) 
pond  for  water-supply. 

Oudgudi,  asmiill  village  five  miles  north-west  of  HlLagalt^ 
in  lysi  a  population  of  ;i37,  baa  a  tcmplo  of  Kallapa  witli-| 
inscriptions  dated  1033  and  1072. 

GrUttal,  with  in    IS81  a  population  of  317G,   is  a 
about  Xwelve  miles  east  of   Ktirajgi,     Guttal    was  apt: 
hcfid-qimrtor  till  1862.     A  weekly  market  is  bold  on  Mondhv* 
all  kinds  of  field  produce  are  sold.     Gattal  has  a  black  stone 
of  Chudshokhar  with  two  inscriptions  of  twonty-fonr  and  nimAj 
lines  ;  and  an  oh!  irrigation  reservoir  with  very  handsome 
througli  the  dam  formed  of  elaborately  and  handsomely  carved 
work.     Behind  the  reservoir  are  square  ornamental  cUterni 
beautifully    chiselled  stone    pavilions  io   the  centre.*      6i 
pcrha|)s    the    Quttavolal  of  a  Kalachuri    inscription     dated 
(S.  1103    Plava  Mamvatsar).     The  inscriptions  mention    (he 
Gattrtvolttl  govei-ued    by  the  Gutta  chieftain  Vikrauiilditra 
nnderlord  of  tho  sixth   K.ilachuri  king  Ahavamalln  (1176-1 
In  1237  in  an  inscription  of  the  Uevgiri  Yadav  king  Singl 
(1209-1247)  a  grant  is  mentioned  as  having  been  made  nearOi 
with  the  permission  of  tho  Gutta  chieftain  Jo3ridev.* 

Hstllur,  a  village  of  6o4>  people  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiui{ 
dra  about  eighteen  miles  south-east  of  Kod,  has  aii  old  tem 
Rangnilth  and  an  inscription,  At  tlie  northern  boundury  of 
ia  the  old  village  of  Bhairavanpad  with  100  people,  the  capt 
the  Sindhu  B^lill  dynasty,  whose  family  god  Bhairav  gave  his 
to  the  village.  The  old  temple  of  Raugnath  was  ruined  by 
Sultan  (1782-1799) ;  the  present  building  was  made  by  theS 
KudAlgi  to  whom  tho  village  was  granted  by  Uanmant  Gaud  a 
of  Hftvuur. 

Hamgi  near  Sirhatti  is   the  family  rcsident^e  of  the  Je 
Sirbatti.     In  1858  Kenchangauda  Bahadur  DesAi  of  Hamgi  joi" 
the  Nurgund  rebellion,  waa  killed  at  Kopal  in  the  Nixim'a  docau 
and  his  estates  confiscated.' 

Ha'ngalf  in  nortli  latitude  11"  46'  and  east  longitude  75*  12' «b     , 
fifty  milea  south  of  DharwAr,  is  the    head-qnarters  of  tbr  W  '"'*- 
8u^>-divL&ioQ.  Hangal  is  an  old  town  the  P.inungal  of  in^- 
Besides    tho  sub-divisional    revenue    and  puUoe    otfices,  ii  t^-  *• 
Collector's  bungalow^  a  ruined  fort,  temples,  and  inacripliooi 


■  Mr.  R.  B.  Joynn,  0.  E.  '  Fleet's  Kinarsw  DyoMtjoB,  6  note  4 

■  Mr.  J.  It.  MiddlL-tou.  C.S. 
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?2  Hangal  had  a  population  of  4990.     The  1881  returns  sliowed 

Bnpuliitinu  of  5272  OP  un  increaso  of  232.     The   1881  details  aro 

idus  ;i271,  Muiialmaus  IHU?,  and  fourCbristittus.     A  muuicipalltj 

.  estAhlishud  in   1S79  and  abolished  in   lS8d.     The  rained  fort 

a  mud  ghadi   about  1900   feet  round   with   walls   and  sixteen 

tions.     Inside  of  the  fort  is  a  tomplo  of  Virbhadra  shaded  by 

bea  and  brushwood.     The  walU  are  on  all  sides  easy  of  escalado 

bid  the  dry  bottom  in  front  hardly  looks  like  a  ditch.     The  village 

near  the  fort  aud  its  streets  would  cover  au  attttckiuj^  force. 

Dund  this  iuner  tower  are  traces  of  a  wall  which  is  locally  called 

Halckot  or  old  castle.     The  citadel  is  situated  ou  the  left  bank 

I  the  Dharma  river  which  flows  round  its  southern   and  western 

BS,  and  turning  to   the  westi  falls  into  the  Varda  near  Narcgal 

3ut  twelve  miles  further  down  the  valloy.     The   south-east  corner 

[the  citadel  rests   on  the  Auikeri  pond,*  after  which  the  single 

|ter  wall   is  developed  on  the  eastern  face    into  three    lines  of 

fence,  which,  sweeping  round  the  north  side,  join  tho  works  on.  the 

rer,  where  it  diverges  to  the  west.     Besides  the  outer  defences 

I  outermost  line  of   the  triple  wall  is  carried  onward,  from  the 

!it  where  it   turns  to  the  west,  to  a  low  range  of  hills  through 

lu'ch  a  ditch  has  bccu  cut  near  a  large  tree  from  which  tho  wall  is 

iliuucd  round  to  the  river.     As  tho  range  of  hills  still  oommnnded 

I  place  a  further  work  can  bo  traced,  though  very  faintly  in  places, 

a  trench  dug  through  the  bill  to  a  Mu^mdn.  tomb  from  which. 

rampart  is  continued  till  it  joins  tho  fourth  wall,  making  in  all, 

elusive  of  tho  walls  of  the  citadel,  five  lines  of  defence.     Traces 

[other  mounds  can  be  seen  beyond  these  stretchiug  eastward,  but 

ether  connected  with  tho  defences  of  llangal  cannot  bo  made  out, 

diameter  of  the  fort  wall  is  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards 

of  tho  central  towor  about  330  j-ards.     The  circuit  of  the  old 

tified  area  is  upwards  of  four  and  a  half  miles  and  the  earthwork 

[on  an  uiwually  largo  scale.     The  lines  have  disuppeare<I  in  places 

~  can  bo  traced  with  difficulty ;  in  others  they  are  well  markud. 
iHdngal  has  thirteen  temples,  three  of  Hauunuin  and  one  each  of 
Gopdlniv   DesAi   (the    builder's   name),  Ishvar,   Nflniyan, 
oling,  TArakesIivar,  Virbhadra,  and  VirupAksh.     The  other  two, 
I  of  which  is  called   Kichakajit's,  are  ruined.  The  Tdrakeshvar 
ople  is  the  most  interesting. 

[t  i.s  a  largo  and  elt^gaul   cut  atune   building  of  blacV  granite 

tittle   to  the  east  of  the  modern  village  of  Hfingal.     The  temple 

'in  four  parts,  a  small    anteroom     (24'x2r)   with    four  pillars, 

audience  hall   or  salhdmamlnp  (G0'x4'J')  with  twenty  pillars 

live  pilasters  and  eight  small  pillars,  the  porch  of  tho  shrine 

}'x30')  and  the  shrine  which  is  iirogidarly  round.     The  roof  of 

temple  is  bo  covered  with  plaster  that  it  is  difficult    to  make 

It  its  original  form,  but  tho  plaster  serves  to  ])rotect  the  interior 

^ich   is  perfectly   preserved.     In   the  porch  of  the   shrine   is  a 

ftntaful  lotus  peudaut.     It  is  a  solid  octagoual  stoue.   nearly  lliirty 

r  in  diameter,  carved  like  a  lotus  and  supported  on  eight  richly 
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scalptared  pillars.     Round  the  walla  of  tlio  interior  of  tbe 
compartment,  -in  panels  pointing  towards  their  reepectiTe 
aro  iigareA  of  tbe   eight  gunrdiaus  uf  the  quarters  in  1m] 
The  walls  of  the  entire  toinple  are  covered  with   mythological 
tures.     Two  or  three  remarkable  boro-Btones  or  virgai*  nist 
the  outer  wall  near  the  .south  entrance.     They  are  very  la 
contain  many  figures.     One  of  the  atones  representa  the  stoi 
a  fort.     Near  ono  of  the  Eanuman  templea  in  the  citadel  ift 
temple  with  some  curious  and  intcreatiug  sculpture*  of  N&ga 
and  women.     About   haU  a  mile  to  the  uuuth  of    Hiiogal  il 
temple  of  Bileebvar.     It  is  said  to  be  500  years  old  aud 
some  carving.* 

There  are  eleven  iuscripfciona  at  Hangal  of  five  of  which  the  (Iria 
have  been  made  out  Th**  earliest  i«  dated  Wednesday  the  tirsi  of 
the  bright  half  of  Ohaiira  or  March-April  in  1113  (S.  1035  lyflji 
Mmva/sar),  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  W^BfMo 
Ch^lakya  king  Vikram&ditya  Tribhuvatunalla.  Two  ar?  •■'^'^ 
Western  Ch^lukya  kingKurmadi  Taila,  but  whetlier  thefirst  (: 
or  second  (II&0-11C2)  (munot  be  said  as  the  iuscriptions 
nndatet).  There  \%  a  hero-stone  or  virgai  at  a  monastery  c«U< 
Budimath,  dated  1175;  two  inscriptions  iu  TArakeahvar's 
dated  1171*  and  \V,>G,  the  latt<^r  of  the  time  of  the  Hoysa 
Ball&lU.  (1191.1211)  and  of  the  K&dumba  chief  K^tnder  ( 
1203).  This  inscription  is  on  a  hero-stoDe  or  rirgal,  on  which 
Bcenea  art*  very  vividly  sculptured.  It  records  that  iu  1  )96 
II.  came  and  pitched  his  camp  at  the  Anikeri  poud  aui] 
besieged  the  city.  He  was  defeated  and  repulsed  for  a 
Kamdev'a  forces  nnder  bis  generals  Sohani  and  his  son  Pad. 
or  Padmaoa.  As  Sohani  was  killed  in  the  battle,  ho  is  probabl/ 
hereof  the  stone.'  Another  undated  inscription  of  K^mdeff  flii 
an  undated  hero-stone  or  virgai  arc  ine>ide  of  the  temple.  In  tbf 
temple  of  lahvar  is  an  insoriptioa  datod  1189,  and  there  aretiro 
undated  inscriptions  one  on  a  dtist-beap  in  front  of  the  templp  d 
Hailardev  and  the  other  at  thu  temple  of  Hauumdu  iu  the  citadel. 

About  tiOO  yards  west  of  modem  Ui^ngal  is  a  remarkable  cooicil 
mound  locally  known  as  Kiintiua  Dibba  or  Kunti's  hillock.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  formed  of  the  hnsk.s  of  tbe  grain  ground  for 
her  sons  by  Kunti,  the  mother  of  thu  Pjiudav  princes,  during  tlirir 
twelve  years  of  exile  imrfc  of  which  they  spent  in  Iliingal.'  About 
1830  Sir  Walter  Elliot  ran  a  trench  nearly  into  the  centre  ufth» 
monnd  at  the  Ixiso  and  also  dug  down  a  fuw  feet  from  the  top,  hoi 
it  appeared  to  consist  entirely  of  earth.^ 

Bengal,  calltMl  Vinitkoto  VirAtnagari  and  P^nangal  in  ia?cr^ 
tioEs,  is  locally  believed  to  be  thu  ]>lac6  where  the  Pandavs  lirifd 
during  part  of  their  oiile  from  DeUii.     The  names  VirAtkote  wd 


>  Indian  Antiqajwy,  TV.  205,  V.  J77-180;  Dr.  Bafgeu*  liAts,  22-23. 

<*  F1«at*8  K&nftrew  DyiiastiM,  86^ 

'  Tu  conuectioD  vritD  the  saDii:  local  tntilition  a  amall  mined  tomple  in  Old  Bupl 
within  tlic  ciudcl  is  tiLftiirjttcd  tu  Biiim  the  giant  PAiidav  u  kidi&kAjlt  oc  »• 
coui|Uan>r  of  iLc  tlcmoB  Kichnk.  *  XiidUa  Aoliquory,  V,  171>. 
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ri  tlie  Fort  and  City  of  Viriit  wticli  occur  in  inscriptions 

Dft^tbe  tradition,   as,  according  to  the  Mabdbharat,  Vinit  wna 

at  whose  court  the    Pdudavs  Bpeut  thp  tlurWeutb   year  of 

■ir  exile  and  whoso  daughter  Uttam  was  raamed  to  Arjun's  son 

imanyu.^      The  dieted  inscriptious  in  Hangal  vary  from  1113  to 

i  and  ahow  that  UiiDgal,  generally  called  FSnungnP  was    the 

of  a  subdivision  of  five  hundred  villagea  which  was  generally 

cbed  to  the  Bauavdai  diabrict  of  twelve  thousand  villagea.     Until 

by  the  Hpysala  king  Balldl  II.  (1192-1211)  about  1200, 

ogal  was  governed,  as  vassals  of  the  Weateru  CbAhiVyas,  by  the 

naaty   of  the  Kadambas  of  Uanaviisi  and  Hingal  (10<58-I203). 

lldl  II.  (1192 -1211)  led  an  attack  ou  Hnngalinpersoa,  and,  though 

alsed  for  a  time,    he   appears   to  have  completely  overcoujo  the 

iambas  and  annexed  thoir  territory  about  the  beginning  of  the 

rteenth  century.     As  late  as  I2ul  a  chief  named  Vir  MiiUidev  or 

allik^rjun  is  recorded  as  g»vcniing  the  Banav^si  Twelve-tiiousand 

the   Pilnungal   Five-hundred;   whether  he  was  inJependeuL  or 

tatory  is  not  known."      The  four  and  a  half  miles  of  fortifications 

Ded  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot,   seem   to  belong   to   the  Kddaiuba 

ogal  when   it  was  the  seat  of  government     No  references  have 

ea  traced  to  Hdngal  in  the  Muaalm^  and  Mar&thu  periods.     In 

Mardtba   war   oflyiS,  on    the   seventh  of    FwLruary,    treneral 

nnro  detached  a  company  of  tho  2ad  Battalion  of  the  9th  Rogi- 

3t  nnder  Lieutenant  Scott,  to  keep  in  check  the  U&ngal  gurrison 

!  about  800  men.     Tho  detachment  drove  in  an  ontpost,  and,  on  tho 

prnoon  of  the  eighth,  was  attacked  by  the  garrison.     Tho  luas  of 

besieging  force  was  two   killed.    The   garrison  retired    and 

endered  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth.* 

rcllliallii  a  Bmall  village  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Tangbbadra 
miles  east  of  Karajgi,  with  in  1831  a  population  of  129,  baa 
ck  stone  temples  of  Someebvar  K^leshvar  and  Udchamma  and 
inscriptions  of  76,  94,  and  1 10  lines.  In  1880  a  co]jpcrplato 
[int,  of  the  fifth  Devgiri  YAdav  Singhan  II.  (1209-1247),  was  found 
riud  behind  the  temple  of  Udchamma.  The  plates,  which  are  now 
he  museum  of  tho  Bombay  Dj-anch  of  tho  Koyal  Asiatic  Society, 
three  in  number  each  about  11^"  high  by  7^"  broad.  The 
1  of  the  plates  are  made  into  rims  to  protect  the  writing  and 
in  a  few  places  where  tho  surfoce  has  badly  rusted  tho 
icription  is  fairly  preserved  and  readable.  The  ring  on  which 
tie  plates  were  strung  is  about  I"  thick  and  il"  in  diameter.  Tho 
emblems  on  the  seal  are  the  man-eagle  Garud  carved  in  relief, 
kneeling  witb  folded  hands  and  facing  full  front.  Over  his  right 
shoulder  is  the  sun  and  over  hia  left  shoidder  is  the  moon.  Tho  charac- 
ter is  Devnagari  and  the  langnago  Sanskrit  in  Hues  l-Ol  and 
lines  99-100.    The  eight  lines  92 •  US  describing  tho  boundaries  of 
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1  Comparo  Virlt  Parv,  4t1i  book  a{  tho  MahilbbtUftt.  Fleet's  Kiiuu-ese  Dynasties, 
7  notoS.  Tho  position  of  VirAt  is  not  detenniaod.  ^Vilson  pliwjes  it  in  Uonlr  and 
(teocral  Coriningham  in  the  Xorth-Weat  Provinces.     Indian  Antiquary,  V.  179. 

^  H.  uD'l   P.  change  accordmg  to  the  uaaal  KilnAToso  ruts.     Hice'H  Mysore  and 
Cooru.  I.  aw. 
I'FW'aiUaarvMDyaaBtks,  84-88.  'BliKkur's  Uanithii  War,  291. 
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tho  land  granted  aro  in  Old  Kdnareae.    The  inscription  is  dntM^ 
seventli  day  of  Phalijun  or  March-April  in  tUoyear  12^~  1 

for  1169)  uiid  records  a  grant  of  land  in  thirty  shart?s  ui 
Uinas  each  at  the  viliago  of  Ritti  the  modem  Kattehalti   aboi 
miles  east  of  Karagji.     The  gntnter  is   the  Dande^di   Chik' 
underlord  of  Singhau  II.  and  the  names  nnd  family  stocks  or 
of  the  grantees  are  given  with  the  share  of  each.     The  inscn^tv 
mentions  the  Varda  river  among  the  boundaries.' 

Hatti  Mattur  tive  miles  north  of  Raragji  has  an  inscribed 
tablet  which  vias  found  bnriod  to  the  west  of  the  village  pond. 
8CDlptui*cs  at  tlie  top  of  tho  atone  are  theNandi  ball  and  the  Bim 
moon.  Towards  the  bottom  of  the  stoue,  diridin^  lines  ten  to  niaft* 
teen  of  tho  inscription  in  half  vertically,  is  a  soulpcure  of  a  Jain  fionr 
vase  with  flowers  or  leaves  hanging  over  its  nme.  Above  the  rm 
is  a  plain  circle  with  a  avaslik  or  Incky  cross  work  in  tho 
The  writing  covers  a  space  of  about  2'  8"  high  by  2'3i'b; 
cinctoen  lines  recording  two  inscriptions.  The  hmguaiye  thro 
is  Old  KAiinrese.  Lines  one  to  thirteen  record  an  intscription 
reign  of  the  eighth  llii.shtmknta  king  Indra  IV.  or  Nitya' 
The  inscription  is  dated  !)1G  {Shak  83fl)  and  records  a 
Vutvur  of  Kachchavar  KAdanunaby  tho  Mahdiidnuint  Ijei 
governing  tho  Purigcre  or  Lakshmeshvar  Three  hundrtMi  uj  >.^-< 
presence  of  the  assembly  of  220  waA(ij«»j«  of  Paltiya  Maltavar  d^ 
modem  Hatti  Mattur.  The  object  of  tho  grant  is  not  stated  ; 
the  vase  ticiUptured  at  the  bottom  of  the  stone  shows  that  the 
mnst  have  been  made  to  some  Jain  establishment.  The 
inscription^  in  lines  fourteen  to  nineteen  is  undated,  but  ap; 
bo  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  It  records  grants  of  oil  as 
rice  to  tho  god  Bhogeshvar.  As  both  inscriptions  are  on  tl;  — 
stone  it  seems  probable  that,  by  tho  time  of  the  second  iu> . 
the  Jain  establishment  to  which  the  first  grant  was  made,  had  U«fi 
turned  into  a  temple  of  Shiv  undtr  the  name  of  Bhogeshvar.' 

Harogop,  a  small  village  about  eight  miles  south  of  BjlnebcDOvrr 
with  in  Ibhl  a  pupuhitiou  of  3VS,  has  a  temple  of  HanuniAn  wittia 
much  worn  iuscriptiuu  in  twelve  lines. 

Havasbha'vi,  a  large  village  on  the  Kod-H^ngal  high  road  abort 
seven  miles  north-east  of  Koa,  with  in  IvSSl  a  pttpalaiion  uf  1273, 
has  a  hero-stone  ornVgrfl  I  on  the  bank  of  a  pond  dated  120(J{S.  lli^l). 

Havangl,  abont  seven  miles  south-east  uf  Hangid,  with  in  IBSI 
a  population  of  830,  has  a  temple  of  Kdmeshvar,  with,  on  its  sootfa 
face,  three  inscriptions  dated  1020,  1117,  and  1131,  the  first  in  tlw 
reign  of  the  Western  Chalukya  king  Jayasimh  111.  (1018-1042). 
Of  four  other  inscriptions  in  tho  village  the  datt^s  cannot  t>e  made  ooL 

Ha'veri,  about  seven  miles  south-west  of  Karajgi,  is  a  Ian?* 
municipal  town  on  tho  Dharwar-Hurikar  trunk  road  with  in  IWI 
a  population  of  5662.  Besides  the  municipality,  Uaveri  has  a 
othce,  sub-judge's  court,  dispensary,  temples,  and  inscriptions. 


»  Mr.  J.  F.  FlMt,C.S.,  C.l  Ji.,  in  Jour.  Bv,  Br.  Hoy.  Ai.  Soc,  XV.  383-36S. 
'  Ind.  Ant.  XII.  224-223. 
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l72  census  g&ve  a  total  popuJatioa  of  5466  of  whom  4659  were 

Indus  and  80(3  Musiilmiins.     Tho  1881  census  showed  a  population 

',  56o2  ur  an  iucrease  oE  187.     Of  these  4828  were  Hindus  and  824 

lusalraana.     Havcri  is  noted  for  its   trade  in  cardamoms  which  are 

[tni^ht  from  the  K^inara  uplands,   washed,  and  scut  to  Dhundiihi 

lubli  and  Maisnr,     H&veri  has  a  small   well   of  brackish  water 

sproguated  with  lime  and  possessing  pood  bleaching  properties. 

\e  bales  of  cardamoms  imported  from  Ranara   are  unpacked  and 

hed   in  tho   water   o£  this  well.     When  dry  the  husks  become 

;  a   light  cream  colour.      Besides   this  cardamom   trade,   IIAveri 

,  a  considerable  general  traffic  in  cotton  and  nther  commodities.^ 

be  municipality  was   established  in  1879.     In  1882-83  it  had    an 

ome    of    £14>()    (Us.  1460)     chiefly     from    a    house   tax.      Tho 

jjQnditnro  of  £219  (Rs.  2190)  was  chiefly  on  sanitation,  roads,  and 

aproving  tho  water-supply.  The  dispensary,  the  only  one  of  its  kind 

I  South  DhArwdr,  was  opened  in  1 878.     It  is  in  charge  of  an  hospital 

Bistant,  and  in  1882  treated  tifty-uino  in-pationts  and  12,874  out- 

fttients.     Hdvcri  has  temples  of  Halevur,  Basvanua,  and  Kalappa, 

id  a  monastery  of  Rdghavendra   SvAmi.    Basvanna's   temple   has 

bur  inscriptions,  two  of  them  dated  1184  and  1157.     Sidhe  Devpur, 

'^ont  a  mile  east  of  Hdveri,  has  a  temple  said  to  have  been  built 

'  Jakhanfichirya. 

H.ebli  is  a  largp  alienated  village  about  eight  miles  oast  of 
JliirwAr,  with  in  1872  a  population  of  4839,  aud  in  1881  of  4592. 
BO  village  stands  on  rising  ground  and  has  a  ruined  fort.  A  weekly 
irket  is  held  on  Wednesday.  Hebli  was  given  in  1748  by  BiiUji 
£jir£v  Peshwa  to  an  ancestor  of  the  present  sirddr  in  lieu  of  Narguud, 
'  which  the  airdiir  had  been  deprived  by  his  servant  In  1818  Sir 
bomas  Muuro  gave  the  proprietor  the  neighbouring  villages  of 
kurddpur  and  Talva  for  service  to  Government.  To  the  south  of  the 
Hllage  is  the  temple  of  Shambhiiling  about  fifCy-scven  feet  long  and 
the  Jain  style  of  architecture.  Tho  temple  has  an  inscription, 
tted  the  eighth  of  the  bright  half  of  Bhddmpad  or  August-Septcm- 
rin  the  year  1244.  Hebli  lias  a  ruined  temple  of  ChangalovAdovi. 

Heggeri,  about  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  Kod,  has  a  temple  of 

Callapa  with  an  inscription  dated  11S2. 

Herebidri,  a  small  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tungbhadra 
bout  ten  miles  north-oast  of  IWnebeunor,  within  1881  a  population 
'  1177,  has  an  old  temple  and  three  inscriptions  one  of  them  in 

ty  linos  cUted  1283. 

HeruT,  a  small  village  ten  miles  oast  of  Hangal,  with  in  1881  a 
popul&liou  oE  5o3,  haa  a  temple  of  B^Lsappa  with,  near  a  pond,  a 
hei'o-stone  or  virtjat.  bearing  an  inscription  dated  1 157* 

Hire  Ba'SUr,  a  small  village  fiftoen  miles  south-east  of  Hangal, 
with  in  18SI  a  population  of  322,  has  a  tetnplo  of  Vishveshvar  with 
an  inscription  (I'd"  x  I'O"),  and  a  temple  of  Hannmdn  also  with  an 
inscription  {3'x  1'6").  On  rising  ground  near  the  village  is  a  cavo 
which  is  believed  to  pass  a  great  distance  underground. 
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Hirebendigeri,  about  seven  miles  Dorth  of  Shi^g^i,  is  al 
village  lu  the  Bank^pur  sub*dtvisioD  with  in  1881  a  popolati 
13ti2.      A  weekly  market  is    held  on  Weduesdaya  wlien 
chieHy    eold.     The    village    haa    a    temple    of    Kalappa    a 
monafiteries  called  the  Hire  and  Koradjra  mnlha.      Kalappa'st 
has  an  inscribed  stotie  (o'G"  x  2'^")  much  worn  ;  th©  Hire  mooi 
has  a  second  inscribed    etone  6'  0"  long  by  1 '  iT  broad,  uA  \ 
Koradya  nionnstery  a  third  stone  C'6"  long  by  1 '  brood. 

Hirehalli,  about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Kod,  baa  bb] 

temple  of  Ganpati  and  an  inscribed  slab. 

Hirekerur,  14°  28'  north  latitude  and  75'  28*  east  loneifl 
about  seventy  miles  south-east  of  Dhdrwdr,  is  the  hcad-qnart< ' 
Kod  sub'divisioDj  with  in  18&1   a  population  of   2343.     J;  .-  »^ 
head-qnarters  of  the  miimlatddr  ana  has  the  osual  aub<.divinon) 
revenue  and   police  offices.     About  two  miles  to   the  north  afib 
vilhige  is  a  large  pond  used  for  irrigation.     A  weekly  inarfaet  is  hdj, 
on  Mondays  when  rice  and  chillies  are  chioBy  sold.     T\n$  clic 
unhealthy,  and  fever  and  ague  generally  prevail  in  the  c 
rainy  months.     Hirekerur  has  four  temples  and  eleven  in«' 
varying  in  date  from  10G2  to  1172.     The  four  temples  areui 
Totad-Virbhadra,  Vardhfcilleshvar,  and  VishparihAreshvsr,  thel 
of  whom  is  believed  to  cure  snakebites.     Tot^id-Virbhadru's 
has  four  inscriptions,  three  of  them   dated  1065,    10?9,  and 
Tlie  large  pond  is  ascribed  to  the  Puntiiik  king  Janamejaya,  i 
inscribed  slab  near  the  VishparibAreshvar  tompio  is  said  to 
account  of  its  construction.     Five  inscribed  stones  iu  differcDt  ] 
on  the  banks  of  the  pond  vary  iu  date  from  109(3  to  1 131.*     Ai 
iu  the  burning-ground  is  dated  1062,  and  another  to  the  east  < 
mosque  near  the  village  gate  1143. 

Hirur,  a  nllage  four  miles  south  of  Hdngal,  has  a 
Sangam-Hasavcshvar,  witli,  to  the  left  of  the  image^  an  ii 
dated  1018. 

HoUanveri,  about  twclvo  miles  soatb-eost  of  R&nobenDur,  vidi 
in  1 88 1  a  population  of  4S 1 ,  has  a  temple  of  Kalappa,  with  an  ini^cnp- 
tion  dated  1182  in  the  reign  of  Aharamalla  (1176-1183)  a  wnjft 
the  Kalachuri  Bijjala. 

Hombal  is  a  large  village  seven  miles  north-west  of  Qarlo^, 
with  in  1881  a  population  of  3226.  It  haa  a  temple  of  Ishvar  ffith 
an  inscription  dated  1049  (S.  971).  To  tho  south  on  a  well  near  ft 
temple  of  Bhogeshliug  is  another  inscription  dated  1115. 

HoshaUi,  about  four  miles  south  of  Kod,  with  in  1S81  » 
population  of  461,  has  on  its  west  a  temple  of  Mallapa  with  tiro 
inscriptions,  one  of  them  dated  1242.  Tho  other  inscription  whu« 
date  lias  not  boon  made  out  is  on  the  south  wall  of  tho  temple. 

Hosur,  a  small  viili^c  ten  miles  suutli-cast  of  Gladsg,  with  is 
1881  a  population  of  510,  has  a  temple  of  Ballalcshvar  vrith  pointed 


>Thc  dctaUa  are:   1096,    IlOl,  1103,  1109  or.  1131. 
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walls.     It  has  tlirao  other  old  temples  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  and     CliRpter  ZI7. 
aae  iuscriptidn  dated  1207  recording  a  grant  by  one  Y^dav  Ball&l  FlaccB- 

,rd.jandev. 

Ubli^   correctly  Hubbali  in  north  latitade  15' SiX  and  east  Hoau. 

gitude  75°  13',  the  hejid -quarters  of  the  Hubli  snb-division,  on 
the  Poona-Harihar  road,  about  thirteen  miles  south-east  of 
DhArwdrwith  in  1881  a  population  of  36,677,  is  tho  most  important 
town  in  the  Bombay  Karn^Cak,  and  the  tenth  in  the  Bombay  Pre- 
sidency. Besides  the  sub-dirisional  rcrcuue  and  police  offices, 
Habli  has  a  sub-judgu's  court,  a  muuicipality,  post  and  telegraph 
officeH,  a  disponsarj-,  the  establishmonts  of  two  European  firms,  and 
cotton  gins  and  presses.  A  station  on  the  Marmagoa-BeUri 
railway,  abont  112  miles  east  of  Mannagoa  and  132  miles  west  of 
JSeUri,  and  a  steam  spinning  and  weaving  mill  arc  being  built.' 

The  towu  is  in  two  parts  Old  Hubli  and  New  Hubll,  which  together  Poa'Uion. 

cover  an  area  of  1778  acres  or  about  2f  square  miles.  Hubli  stands 
about  2500  feet  above  the  sea  on  a  gently  waving  plain  rising 
towards  the  west.     Except  a  few  small  hills  to  the  west,  aouth-west, 

id  north-west,  the  country  round  is  a  black  soil  plain.  Old  and 
New  Hubli  are  not  more  than  400  yards  apart,  Old  Hubli  to  the 
vest  and  New  Hubli  to  the  oast.  Neither  towu  is  visible  from  any 
^eat  diKtanoe.  About  4^  miles  from  the  north  a  large  grove  of 
trees  and  the  chimney  of  the  Southern  MarAtha  Spinning  and 
Weaving  Mill  come  int<i  sight.  About  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the 
two  towns  is  a  temple  of  Basvanna  with  a  double-storeyed  gateway.' 
From  the  east  the  first  signs  of  the  town  are  within  half  a  mile  of 
Kew  Babli  some  gardens  and  mango  groves.  The  entmnces  from 
this  side  aro  Ganeshpoth  street  from  the  nurth-east  and  Bhandivid 
street  from  the  south-east.  From  the  south  a  large  strct<::h  of  trees 
can  be  boou  frum  high  gruuud  abaut  two  and  a  half  miles  distant. 
From  the  west  also  groves  of  mango  and  other  trees  completely 
bido  the  town  buildings.  The  towu  of  Old  Hubli  stands  on  the 
Tillage  lands  oE  Krishnapar,  Marian-Timsflgar,  and  Ayodhia.  In 
1727  Basappa  the  head  trader  of  Old  Hubli  qnarrelled  with  the 
commandant  o£  Old  Hubli  fort,  and  with  the  leave  of  Abdul 
Majid  Klu^n  Diliivarjang  Bahildnr  Nawab  of  Sdvnnur,  bailt  the  town 
•nd  fort  of  New  HubU  ou  the  site  of  Bomapur  village.  Afterwards 
tiie  town  flprea<l  on  alt  sides  and  now  covers  portions  of  nine  villages 
Bomfipur,  Marian-Tim  si  gar,  M^din&ikan  Arlikatti,  Bidanhiil, 
Yellapur,  VirApnrj  Ndr^yaupur,  Niigsettikop,  and  Keshavpur. 

Between  1873  and   1882  Old  and  New  Hubli  were  surveyed  and       DMiSom. 
divided   into  four  jiarts  A,  B,  C,  and  D.     The  inhabited  portions  of 
both  towns  to);rether  cover  an  area  of  about  755  acres  of  which  Old 
Hnbli  occupies  abont  200  and    New   Hnbli  about   555  acres.     The 
eaburbs  within  municipal  limits  cover  about  1023  acres  more. 


'CoBtribatcd  by  K4v  Bahidur  Tirmalriv  Vyankateah. 

'  Details  of  thv  mill  aro  given  above  under  Tra<i«. 

*  Fn  the  early  y&m  of  British  nile  wtion  tbe  Priucipol  Collector  came  to  Hubli, 
the  officiAb  ana  leading  men  of  the  towa  uited  to  uioet  in  Ba3Vanna'Bt«nip1e,  and 
with  miiHic  and  dancing  girls,  escort  Uie  Collector  to  his  cnmp  or  to  tiiu  old  travellcra 
bungalow  which  has  ainco  been  pulled  down. 

8  98—92 
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•  An  official  acconnt  of  the  fort  and  town  of  Old  HobU  ia 
1823-24  (/Wi  1233)  shows  that  the  fort  waa  then  in  good  orUer 
twonty-eight  good  and  eijjht  rumed  basticms,  and  was  anrri-ui 
by  a  dry  ditch.  There  was  a  reservoir  near  the  templeof 
shaukar  with  bad  water,  two  Hweet  water  wells  callod  A'-«i(.«i>ai 
and  Kotarltdvdi,  and  seven  brackish  wells.  The  town  had 
main  divisions  Cbennapeth.Kasba  or  the  Low  D  proper,  and  Vi 
and  ten  sweet  water  and  thirty -eig"ht  brackish  wells.  The 
town  had  between  them  twenty-nine  Hindu  tetuplea,  tweu 
Ling^yat  monaaterics,  and  twelve  mosques.  A  market  wa» 
on  Saturdays.  The  town  had  416  houses,  345  ^milies,  .508  Icon^. 
eighty-nine  shops,  and  eleven  oil  presses.  The  Govemment  taiaaj 
houses  amounted  to  £304  l-iff.  (Ks.  3647). 

Old  Ilubli  Fort  covers  an  area  of  about  twenty  •three  and  ahitf 
acres,  and  contains  225  houses  and  a  population  of  aboat  lOOd 
About  two-thirds  aro  BrdhmanSf  some  of  thv-ia  landholders.  Uij 
chieHy  priests.  The  romaining  one-third  are  Musalmlins,  iBi 
them  weavers  husbandmeu  aud  labourers.  The  fort  had  two 
entrances.  The  chief  entrance  was  to  thn  east,  with  tbreo 
ways  one  inside  the  other,  and  the  smaller  entrance  was  to 
west  with  two  doorways  one  within  the  other.  All  traces  of 
gates  have  been  removed.  Parts  of  the  waits  and  baHtions 
old  fort  fell  dowu  j  other  parts  were  pulled  down  during  the  MT^ 
famine  as  a  famine  relief  work,  i'arls  of  the  fort  wall  an"  * 
ditch  remain  overgrown  with  prickiy-poar.  Almost  all  the 
in  the  fort  aro  old  and  ruined.  The  mansion  of  the  .Mnsalman 
prietor  of  Old  Uubli,  who  belonged  to  the  powerful  Tarin  fi 
and  was  at  one  time  a  general  in  the  Moghal  army,  was  level[<d  I* 
the  ground  about  1780  fay  Tipu  and  his  officers.*  The  old  toworf 
Hubli  seems  never  to  have  been  walled,  at  least  no  traces  of  ir»U* 
aro  loft.  The  town  has  several  gateways  each  callwd  after  the 
to  which  it  gives  entrance.  The  southern  enti-Hnce  is  calle 
Banktipur  gate,  as  it  led  to  Bonk^pur  thirty-three  miles  to  Ow 
south  theu  the  seat  of  the  Bij^pur  governnr.  A  large  eoVBral 
gateway  is  said  to  have  Bdorncd  the  Bnnkdpur  entrance,  but  ao 
trace  of  it  remains.'  The  houses  in  the  town  are  old ^  but  not  id 
ruined  as  the  houses  in  the  fort.  Three  or  four  snl>staiilial 
dwellings  aud  a  temple  have  lately  been  built  to  the  east  of  the  oU 
town  on  the  road  to  New  Uubli, 

New  UubU  Fort  covers  an  area  of  eight  acres,  and  contains  147 
houses  and  a  population  of  about  750  mostly  Brdlhman  moneyleadvt 
pleaders  and  Governmeut  servants.  The  water-supply  is  fron 
one   hundred  sweet    draw-wells.     The    mAmlatd^r's    ofBce,  the 


'  Id  a  dirty  rouin  nn  tho  nte  of  the  polaofi  lives  HjWiiihAhniiyA  ali/in  Fkteilia  QiM 
TArin  tlio  buventli  i»  dencent  from  the  ariianal  JAginUr  8bAh  MnfaammMi  Kkl> 
1'f^rin,  vlio  received  n  pnrt  of  Uubll  about  16j  7.  He  *n^int»iM  hiuixdl  liv  tilliir  * 
Governiqcnt  fieltL 

'  In  lUo  ceutra  of  tbe  gatcwuy,  «Iii>rc  the  h&lves  of  the  ahat  door  meet,  a  «tflae  bm^ 
toBtam]  ubnuttuxuiclieoubuvegrtiund.  Afonyeani  ago.  as  it  came  ia  tJu  «>f^ 
cartii.  the  sttiiip  wwi  lowered  to  th«  level  of  tlioroa'l.  Tbe  poorer  tow[iipK|>l** 
fodtive  days  still  iwurniiLk  over  aud  othcrwiae  Mursiup  this  iWdq  u  the  hofM«l^ 
gnardian  of  the  Bankdpur  eotruiL-u. 
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ibordiuato  judge's  court,  and  the  manicipal  office  are  factld  in  the 

The  fori  had  only  ono  ontrance  towards    the   south-east   with 

doorways  one  iuside  tlie  other.     The  outor  <loorway  was  puUod 

iwu  about   18(3-1-.     The  inner  gateway  which  has  an  arched  roof 

id  imiaovable  d^xira  alooe  remains.    About  184U  on  the  east  wall 

the  fort  a  small  door  was  oponcd  to  allow  tho  fort  people   to  fetch 

ter  from  a  small  pond.     The  fort   walls  are  uoitbcr  strong   nor 

:h.     They  look  more  like  a  large  baslioued  garden  wall   than  & 

Several  parts  of  the  wall  were  pulled  down    in  1854  and  185G 

tho  ditch  near  thorn  tilled.     In  1 87 -i  and    1S75,   the  north  and 

irth-wesc  parts  were  pulled  down  and  a  public  road  made.     About 

'f  of  the   lino   of  wall   remains   ntuch  ruined.     New    Uubli   had 

er  either  walls  or  arched  gnteways.     The  only  gateway,  a  plain 

ctnrcftt  tho  west  or  Old  Hubli  ontrance,  was  pulled  down  in  1830. 

new  town  has  several  entrances  or  agsw,  the   chief   of  which 

tho  Bliaudivdd  agsl  on  tho  east,  the  Haukapur  ag»i  on  the  south, 

Bomapnr  agai  on  the  west,  and  tho  Dbc'irwdr  agn  on   the  north.' 

The  original  town  built  in  1727  by  Majid  KhAn  DilAvarjang 
>hadur  tho  Nawib  of  8&vannr  included  six  peths  or  sub-dirisions 
repcth,  Rfichanpeth,  Lingaupeth,  Maugalvirpeth,  Sidanpoth,  and 
nlpeth.  In  time  the  limits  of  these  sub-divisions  were  changed 
parts  of  them  camo  to  be  incladod  in  other  subdivisions.  Of  tho 
T  city  survey  (1873-1882)  sub-divisions  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  A 
'ades  tho  south-east  of  New  Hubli  and.  the  lands  of  BidanhSI, 
»7»Dpur,  Yelliipur,  Bomiipur,  and  Viriipur  villages.  Division  A 
thirty-seven  streets  and  is  peopled  by  Br&hman  priests,  money- 
rligers,  cloth  dealers,  Lingiyat  mtii-cbants,  shopkeepers,  cotton 
lers,  weavers,  husbandmen,  and  labourers;  Musaim^n  carpet  and 
weavers,  labourers, andcuUivafcors ;  Patvegar  wcavorsof silkand 
ton  cloths ;  and  a  few  Jain  and  Mar^tha  cultivators  and  labourers, 
chief  objects  arc  tho  head  police  station,  the  Uoliortson  market, 
temples  of  Vichoba,  Venkatraman,  and  Itddhikrishna.  Sub- 
Iviaion  B  forms  the  town  of  Old  Hubli.  It  is  described  later 
Sub-division  C  includes  parts  of  the  lands  of  the  villages  of 
ariaD-Timsagar,  Ndgaettikop,  and  MAdinAikan-Arlikatti,  and 
to  tho  north-east  of  New  Hubli  fort.  To  tho  north  of  this  anb- 
pision  aro  the  Crerman  Mission  honsc;,  church,  and  school-house. 
the  streets  close  to  these  buildings,  live  native  converts  many  , 
thorn  weavers,  somo  gold  and  coppersmiths  carpenters  and 
labourers,  some  cultivators,  and  somo  of  the  workers  in  the  Soutliem 
Mar^tha  Spinning  and  Weaving  mill.  To  tho  west  of  the  mission 
buildings  is  the  Southern  MarAtha  Spinning  and  Weaving  factory 
mad  to  the  east  a  cotton  cleaning  and  pressing  factory,  and 
travellers*  bungalow,  and  somo  private  bungalow.s,  and  gardens. 
Farther  to  the  south  are  two  public  rest-houses,  one  built  out  of 
lociil  funds,  and  the  other  built  about  18i0  by  a  rich  merchant  and 
endowed  by  Government  with  a  piece  of  rent-free  land.  Further  to 
tho  south  are  Gurshidappa's  Math,  the  chief  Ling&yat  monastery^ 

I  Th©  BhutlivAd  and  BanlUnar  agtM  toko  thoir  namfl  fmm  the  tavma  ot  Rhandlvid 
■ndBttnkipur  tuwhiuh  they  Inu).  B(MnA.piir  takes  iti  luuaio  Irom  Uu)  old  viUoge  of 
Bomilparou  tvhoM  landii  it  was  Imilt  in  Ii'i7. 
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nnd  tho  largo  reservoir  known  as  Garshidappa'e  Honda.    Tq 
south     and     west    of    the  monaatery  and    reservoir   fifteen 
streets   of    the  native    town    form  part    of  sub-division  C. 
chief   inhabitants  are   Jain   traders   in  copper    and    brass 
merchauta,  cultivators^  and  labourers;  Musalmdn  copper  and 
veBsel  makers,  cultivatorfl,  and  labourers  ;  Lingayat  oaltinuon,  St 
presaers,  and  weavers  ;  blacksmiths,  Jingar  saddlers^  and  Pfti 
weavers  in  silk  and  cotton.     To  the  sonth  of  these  ib  a  large 
temple  of  HanumAn  built  by  a  tailor. 

Sub-division  D  stands  on  parfflof  the  lands  of  M^dinAikan-, 
katti,  Keshtivpur,  and  Ndgsettikop  and  includes  in  the  middle  ds 
fortof  NewHubli.'  To  the  north  of  snb-division  D  are  the  bungalow 
of  tho  First  Assistant  Collector  and  tho  Cotton  Inspector,  ti* 
Electric  Telegfmph  office,  and  the  new  court-hoiiee,  near  w" 
new  sub-divisional  office  is  to  bo  built.  This  sub-divifHon 
thirty-three  chief  streets  forming  part  of  the  native  town. 
the  people  of  sub-division  D,  Marfitha  cultivators,  labonrerc, 
messengers  live  ronud  the  fort,  and  Patvegar  weavers  in  silk 
cotton  Masalmiln  cultivators,  labourers,  weavers  in  cotton 
silk;  Yaddor  Btonecuttcrs,  shepherds,  Bi^darus,  Liogayat  m 
cultivators,  labourers,  weavers,  and  pnests,  pot  makers, 
makers,  some  Brahman  priests  public  servants  money* 
Jains  and  Gaulis  inhabit  the  rest  of  tho  snb-division. 

Sub-division  B  includes  tho  fort  and  town  of  Old  HablLr 
covers  land  belonging  to  the  villages  of  Krishnapur,  Ay< 
Harian-Timsdgar,  and  Bom^pur,  on  the  west  of  New  Hi 
Tho  towu  cou^ists  of  three  parts  with  about  forty  chief  a 
Of  tho  people  of  sub-division  B,  Br&hman  priests  and  vill^t 
officers  live  in  the  ftirt ;  a  few  poor  Brahmau  moDeychangffl 
live  in  tho  town  ;  Lingayat  merchants  husbandmen  and  laboorei^ 
JUusalmiSu  weavorS;  Holerus,  and  shoemakers  live  in  Krisfanspsr, 
and  Hatkars  or  Devang  weavers  abound  inChennapcth.  In  Vithii- 
peth  livo  a  few  laudholding  Maratfadsand  a  £ow  Bruhmans  and  tt 
Berbaud  street  a  large  uumber  of  Musalmdus  as  well  as  a  fe* 
Afar&thas  Lingayats  and  Sungars  or  lime-burners.  Tlic  whole  torn 
looks  more  like  a  large  village,  with  crooked  narrow  and  dirty  lane^ 
and  bad  roads,  with  half-fallen  and  othcrwiso  ruinons  small  fist- 
roofed  bouses  along  their  sides.  Vithslpeth  has  a  Roman  Catholio 
chapel  where  services  are  occasionally  held  by  apriest  from  Dbarwir. 

In  1872  Hubli  had  a  population  of  37,9ftl  of  whom  26,554  wert 
Hindutf,  11,270  Musalmans,  and  137  Christians.  The  1881  censoi 
showed  a  decrease  of  1284  that  is  to  30,677  of  whom  25,471  wen 
Hindus,  10,902  MusalmAns,  298  Christians,  and  six  Pirsis.  Tiw 
opening  of  th©  Marmagoa-BelAri  railway  with  a  large  station  li 
Hubli,  is  likely  to  increase  the  importance  of  Hubli  aa  a  trade 
centre  and  to  add  to  its  populatiou.  Tiie  following  is  a  short  smumary 
of  the  present  strength  and  condition  of  the  different  classes  is 
Hubli : 

Priests  of  whom  there  are  about  250  ^milies,  are  fonnd  in  nil 
parts  of  the  city.     They  are  of  two  main  classes,  Hindus  and  Masai- 

See  above  p.  730. 
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Among^  Hinda  priests  are  about  eighty  Brdhmans^  eighty 
&yats,  and  three  goldsmiths.  The  nnraberof  Mnsaluidn  priests 
out  eighty.  Of  the  Hrihman  priests  some  ai"e  attached  to  fiimilies 
IfacDily  priests  and  officiate  at  all  their  religious  ceremouies.  Some 
temple  priests,  others  are  holders  of  ront-froo  lands,  and  the  rest 
\  religious  beggars.  Four  or  five  are  well  off  and  able  to  save, 
ocfAHioDully  lend  money.  Many  send  their  boys  to  sehool  to 
im  Xilnarcso,  Marathi,  Sanskrit,  and  English,  and  several  of  them 
rive  to  get  their  eons  into  Government  serrice.  They  live  chiefly 
[New  Uabli,  in  MangalvArpeth,  Valvekar  and  Belfiriavar  streets, 
1  also  in  Old  Hubli.  Some  LingAyat  priests  hold  rent-free  lands 
[others  live  on  alms.  Of  the  Musatroin  religious  officers  some 
Kjizis,  Mullas,  Khatibs,  and  mosque  servants,  vrho  hold  rent-free 
ads  ;  the  rest  live  on  alms. 

Bwyers  or  VaJcih  of  whom  there  are  eight  families  of  MAdhva 

Konkanasth  Brdhmans  live  in  different  parts  of  New  Hnbli. 

ee  of  them  are  rich  and  save ;  the  rest  just  maintain  themselves. 

Bir  boys  go  to  school  and   learn  Mantthi,  Kinarese,  or  English. 

kson  of  one  of  the  Vakils  has  risen  to  be  a  subordinate  judge. 

Jovernment  servants  numbering  about  426  include  all  the  paid 

yants,  kdrJcKns  or  vernacular  clerks,  messengers^ bailiffs,  and  other 
ad  servants  in  the  siib-judgo's  court,  and  in  the  revenae,  police,  and 
anicipal  oftices.   They  live  in  all  parts  of  the  town  and  are  Br^hmaos 

different  sects,   Mar^th^,  LingAyats,   and  Musalmdns.     Of  the 

ihmans  some  bold  high  places  in  ^e  revenue,  judicial,  police,  and 
Incational  branches  of  the  service.  Others  are  clerks  and  a  few  are 
essengers  and  constables.  Of  Mar&thAa  one  is  an  asEustant  surgeon 
1  the  Hubli  dispensary  and  the  rest  are  messengers  and  constables. 
se  Lingiyat  is  a  municipal  overseer.  Other  Lingiyats  are  kdrkuna 
[  pablic  offices  and  schoolmasters.  Of  MusalmAns  one  is  the  NAzir 
;  the  sub-judge^s  court  another  a  head  constable  and  the  rest  are 
lessengers  and  constables.     Of  Government  servants  only  those  in 

zh  positions  are  able  to  save.  All  but  a  few  messengers  and 
D&stables  send  their  boys  to  school. 

Besides  the  lissistaut  Kurge<^in  and  liis  servants  there  are  about 
^hty-five  country  practitioners.  About  twenty  Musalmdns  who  live 
,  the  Musalmdn  quarter  of  tlie  city  prescribe  for  ordinary  diseases, 
Idle  one  of  them  has  a  large  practice  and  treats  difficult  cases, 
^teen  Lingdyata  treat  ordinary  cases  of  fever  and  live  in  all  quarters 
!  the  town.  Six  Brahmans,  ten  MarjlthAs,  eight  Cbetris,  and  six 
»ins  also  give  medicines  in  cases  of  ordinary  sickness.  The  Hindu 
echesaro  called  Vai<lytttt  and  the  MusalmAn  leeches  Hakiins.    They 

>  generally  paid  about  Gd.  (4  as.)  a  visit,  besides  the  price  of  the 
kedicine,  and  a  present  of  two  shillings  to  two  pounds  (Rs.  1  -  20j 
ihea  the  patient  is  cored.  The  assistant  surgeon  performs  all 
'^cult  operations  and  when  sickness  grows  serious  most  people 
)iho  can  afford  it  call  him  in. 

Of  men  of  means  there  are  about  100.     Aboab  twenty  are  land- 
elders  including   dt^ndin,  dc^hpdndes,  indviddrs,   and  Government 
vanta.  Of  the  landholders  some  are  Brf^hmaos  and  some  Lingiiyats 
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and  the  rest  are  MaealmAns.     Partly  from  the  number  of  d(fpeni 
aud  partly  from  the  large  sams  thej  spend  on  xnarriagefl  and 
coroinonius  mou  of  thi&  class  are  badly  off  and  BOtne  of  them 
debt.     They  send  their  boys  to  school.     Among  Government 
aioners  arc  threu  Brahmuus  aud  one  MubaUuin.     They  are  ireU 
and  educate  their  children  chiefly  for  Qovornment  servioe. 

Of  moneylondiTS  the  chief  are  BrAhmans,  Lini^yata,  and 
wdriH.  The  BrAhmau  moneylenders  number  eig^hteea 
whom  about  fifteen  are  settled  in  New  Hnbti  and  three  in  Old 
Some  of  them  have  capitalB  of  £1(M)0  to  £10,000  (Rs.  1 
Ra.  1,00.00«),  and  three  have  between  £1000  and  £2UU0  (Rs.  I 
Ka.  20,000).  They  lend  money  to  traders  hnsbandtnen  and 
workers  chiefly  for  trade  purposes  and  sometimes  to  meet 
and  other  special  expeuses.  If  the  borrowers  are  men  of 
advances  arc  made  on  personal  security,  otherwise  land,  hoosM,'- 
omaments  are  taken  as  security  for  loans.  The  yearly  rniti 
interest  are  nine  to  twelve  per  cent  when  gold  and  ailver 
monts  are  pledged,  and  twonty-foar  to  thirty-six  per  cent  on  pei 
security.  Except  when  ^old  and  silver  are  pled;:rt»d  bonda 
always  taken.  Most  moneylenders  keep  day  and  ledger 
Though  they  often  take  their  debtors  into  the  civii  coorfe, 
bear  a  good  name  for  patience  aud  fair  dealing.  There  lire 
thirty  Mdrw&ri  moneylenders  in  Now  Hubli.  They  are  moft  luui 
working,  sober,  atid  thrifty,  but  very  harsh  and  graapin;^.  Thi 
well  off  some  of  thera  with  capitals  of  £5000  to£10,000  (Rs. 
Rs.  1,00,000).  Their  btiys  go  to  school  from  seven  to  sixteen 
learn  Kdnarese  and  English  at  school  and  Mdrwiiri  at  home. 
make  advances  to  traders  aud  others  like  other  moneylenders 
more  carefully.  They  never,  if  they  can  avoid  it,  take  houses  ud 
fields  in  mortgage.  As  creditors  they  have  a  had  name  for  hirs^ 
and  iin5<criipulous,  if  not  dishonest,  practices.     Besides  prc>fi 

moneylenders  some  poor  people  of  all  castes  lend  small  sums  of       

varying  from  Re.  1  to  Rs.  20  at  a  monthly  rate  of  y'^  -  j  a.  (is 
rupee  that  is  about  1 4  to  six  per  cent  a  month.  Moncylcucfers'  derb 
are  almost  all  Briibmans  aud  Lingflyata.  They  write  Manithi  uA 
Kdnarese  and  are  paid  16a  to  £5  (Ks.  8-50)  a  month. 

Moneychangers  or  sardfe,  nnmberioff  about  forty-two  hoaie^ 
are  BrAhmans  of  different  sects  settloa  in  New  Hubli.  They  ai« 
patient,  thrifty,  and  fairly  off  with  capitals  of  £10  to  £10* 
(Rs.  100-1000).  Their  boys  go  to  school  where  many  learn  Engiisk 
Tlie  moneychanger  sits  in  his  shop  or  by  tlio  roadside,  buying  and 
selling  ornaments,  and  changing  ojppcr  and  silver  coins.  Tho4»wlu 
sit  by  the  roadside  are  called  Chinvars.  They  give  coi 
silver  and  silver  for  copper  and  charge  a  fee  of  ^  a.  :•<. 
farthing  on  every  two  shillings  exchanged.  Shells  or  kaviiit  an 
not  in  nse.  Besides  the  Br^hmans  one  or  two  Patvegara  earn  tbtir 
living  as  moneychangers. 

Grain-dcalurschieHy  LingAyats  number  about  eighty-seven 
and  are  found  all  over  tho  town.     About  ten  Brilhmana,  tfa 
four  MusalmAns,  and  three  or  four  Maritbdii  also  deal  in_ 
Besides  those,  men  of  all  castes  sell  grain  on  market  days.  The  ga& 
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ilers  are  oitlier  wbolosale  or  retaiL      The  wholesale  tnercbants, 

[whom  there  are  about  ton  Ling^yats  and  tan  Br^hmans,  are  rich, 
finf^  frrain  in  largo  qnantities  chiefly  rice,  wheat,  and  millets, 
":  selling  it  to  retail  sellers.  Their  boys  go  to  school.  The  retail 
un-dealerSj  who  are  chiefly  Ling&yats,  are  found  in  New  Hnbli, 

key  often  carry  on  their  trade  with  the  help  of  borrowed  capital. 

ae  wives  of  some  Lingfiyats  sell  in  their  shops,  and  ouly  a  few  of 
eir  boys  go  to  school     They  buy  partly  hx>m  husbandmen  in  tho 

ftrkct  and  partly  from  wholesale  grain-dealers. 

JVegetable-sellers,  of  whom  about  fifty-five  houses  are  in  tho 
vans'  or  vegetable  seller's  street  in  Pefch  Majidpur,  except  two 

ig^yats,  arc  all  Musalmf^ns.     They  are  hardworking  thrifty  and 

t>er.  Aa  a  class  they  81*6  poor,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  in 
with  a  yearly  rent  of  VZn.  to  16*.  (Rs.  6-8).     Their  wives 

rk  aa  saleswomen  aud  none  of  their  boys  go  to  school     Some 

ow  vegetables,  others  buy  from  gardeners.  They  sell  to  consumera 
ad  to  the  surrounding  villagers  who  retail  the  vegetables  in  their 
Ilcadloads  of  fuel  are  brought  in  tho  morning  by 
Di^i>  Biadaru,  Holeru,  and  other  women.     Headloada  of  grasa 

I  brought  in  the  evening  by  women  belonging  to  the  cultivating 
ttd  gardeiiiug  classes.     The  grass  is  their  owu  property  or  bought 

jm  wholesale  sellers.  It  is  stacked  in  largo  heaps  or  banavih  ( K.) 
ntsido  of  the  town.  Those  grass  stacks  are  generally  the  property 
I  large  dealers  who  buy  entire  meadows  or  kdvlds  ( K.) .  Bifldarus  and 

slerns  bring  firewood  six  or  eight  milos  and  do  not  got  more  than 
\d.  {&as.)  the  headload.  A  number  of  cultivating  women  bring 
iloads  of  cow  and  buffalo  dung  cakes  and  sell  them  at  about 
renty  cakes  for  a  ^  anna  or  1^  farthing.  None  of  tho  retail  grass 
ad  fuel  dealers  are  well-to-do. 

Sugar  and  spice  dealers  are  of  two  classes  wholesale  and  retail 
lie  wholosalo  dealers  number  about  twonty-iive  houses.  They  live 
3th  in  the  now  and  old  towns  arid  are  Brahmans,  Lingayats,  Jains, 

[)mti8,  and  Devangs.    'ITiey  are  thrifty,  sober,  hardworking,  and 

ell-to-do  with  capitals  of  £10  to  £5000  [Ha.  100  -  50,000).     They 

ring  spices  ami  sugar  from  Bombay,  BelAri,  Bangalor,  and  KirwAr 

od  soil  t-o  retail  dealors.     Uf  retail  sugar  and  apico  dealers  there 

about  seventy-five  houses  chiefly  LingAyats,  Komtis,  Jains,  and 

vangB.     Some  retail  dealers  are  well    off.     Their  capitals  vary 

Dm  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100-200).  Their  women  sometimes  sell  in 
hops.    Thoy  buy  from  wholesale  dealers  and  sell  to  consumers. 

Hubli  has  no  separate  salt-dealera.  Dealers  in  grain,  sugar,  and 
[>icc8  also  deal  in  salt.     The  salt  comes  from  Vcngurlannd  Karwir 

carts  aud  on  bullock  back.  The  wives  of  some  of  the  retail  traders 
salt  in  cho  market  to  consumers  and  make  about  Zd.  {2as.)  adaj. 

About  ninety  Lingfiyat  families,  in  all  parts  of  tho  town,  are  oil 
Bssers  and  sellers.  Each  family  has  an  oil  press  in  its  house.iu  which 
veet  oil  is  pressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  tjnUu  and  gur^llit  varieties 
■  sesamo,  pumU  or  hemp  seed,  agifi  or  linseed,  and  nelagudi  or 
ounduut.  Wholesale  oil  sellers  buy  some  of  these  oils,  as  well  as 
rge  quauLities  brought  from  B^i-bi  aud  Vairagiu  Shohlpurand  reUiil 
,  Their  wives  sell  oU  in  their  own  hoasca  or  in  the  market  Keroaino 
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oil  has  of  late  gfreatly  interfered  with  the  sale  of  coantiT'  oiL  Ala 
every  shopkeoper  in  the  city  and  every  other  person  who  ha&i 
rupees  to  spare,  imports  and  retails  kerosine  oil.     Kven  some  pt 
sional  oil-pressersbuy  kerosine  to  uiaintaiD  their  trade.    The  ooa 
tion  of  korosine  has  forced  some  oilmen  to  give  up   their  he 
calling  and  take  to  new  pursuits  and  a  few  have  been  mined. 

Butter-sellers,  Gavlis  by  caate,  have  about  twenty-Hoven  hon 
live  both  in  Old  and  New  Hubli.     Their  women  sell   bntter, 
and  milk.     Aa  the  local  butter  supply  is  not  enoagh  for  the  wa 
the  town,  on  market  day  large  quantities  are  brought  in  far  ' 
women  from  the  surrounding^  viltageH  in  small  earthen  jurs  or  cAuif^l 
As     the     (.lavlia     mix    tho    buttermilk    with    water,    Brihu 
LiugdyatSj  Jains,  Komtis^  and  Rajputs  do  not  buy  from  them.  Gn 
and  spice  dealers  also  buy  a  good  deal  of  butter  on  market  lUf 
clarify  it,  and  keep  it  in  lai^e  round  earthen  jars  or   kodoM 
retail  it 

Hubli  has  no  separate  class  of  milk-sellers.  The  milk  is  si 
Gavlis  as  well  as  by  several  women  of  the  labooring  and  culti 
classes  who  keep  one  or  more  bu£hJoes. 

The  liquor  contract  of  the  sub-division  has  been  farmed  for 
(Rs.  3+,000}  for  the  year  1883-84,     Tho  farmers  make  country 
in  their  distilltfry  in  the  west  of  the  new  town  and  sbII  it  io 
retail   shops  at  about   \8,  Zd.    (10  as.)   a  bottle.     Tho   n'^I 
tapping  palms  for  toddy  in  tho  Hubli  sub-division  has  been  fi 
for  £1050  {Rs.  10,500)  for  the  year  1883-84.     Except   Bral 
Lingdyats  Romtis  and  .Fains  all  classes  openly  drink  country 
and   palm-juice.     The    chief   consomers   are  IrCasalm&ns    H 
Bi^darus  and  other  low   caste  Hindos.     European  liqnor  if 
imported  in  any  largo  quantity.     Husalmjins  and  other  Gonsumsn,' 
when  they  want  it,  get  small  quantities  from  Dh&rwdr. 

Sellers  of  cotton,  wool,  and  sitk  cloth,  Briilimans,  Lingayv^ 
]tfusalm:in8,  Shimpts,  Patvegars,  and  Sdlis  by  cast-e,  number  abjot 
Gt30  houses.  They  live  in  all  parts  of  the  town.  Many  of  tbom  u»^ 
wholesale  traders  with  capitals  of  £500  to  £5000  (Ra.  5000  -  50.000)^ 
The  rest  havo  little  capital  and  carry  on  their  business  on  bo: 
funds.  Their  women  do  nothing::  hut  house  work  and  most  of 
boys  learn  to  road  and  write.     They  sell  both  handloom  and  si 

made  cloths  and  besides  importing  from  Bombay,  Bol&ri,   BaoL 

Gadag,  and  Belgaum,  employ  handloom  weavers  of  Hubli  ana  tlisl 
surrounding  villages.      They  sell  the   cloth  to  retail  dealers  u4 
consumers.     The  retail  sellers  are  about  fifty  tailors  and  about 
Lingiyats.     The   woollen   cloth   is   chiefly    flannel  and  broi 
brought  from  Bombay  and  used  by  Govorntnent  servants  la 
and  other  rich  people.     Wliite  blankets  or  dhnblis  nrc  much  in  itSft' 
Bilk  waistcloths  bodices  and  handkerchiefs  are  broui^htfrnmBoab^ 
and  Poena  and  sold  to  almost  all  tho  rich  and  middle  classo;,  v^i 
buy  them   for  weddings  and  on  other  festive  occasions. 
by  regular  dealers,  cotton  cloth  and  silk  are  sold  by  tailors. 
and  Patvegara  also  sell  the  produce  of  their  looms  in  tho  marl 
Saturdays.     Rongh  blankets  or  kambals  are  brought  from  the 
bouring  villages  and  sold  by  shepherd  weavers. 
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ment'SetlerSy  o£  whom  there  are  about  twenty-three  hoaaes 
;h  in  the  old  and  new  towns,  include  fifteen  mrdfa  or  money- 
shangurs  and  eight  goldsmitlis.  Glas9  bangles  are  sold  by  Baligara- 
nDSSome  of  whom  are  Mnsalm^ns  and  bring  banglea  from  Bombay 
bid  also  mako  and  sell  lau  brat-'elots. 

Animal-sellers  namber  about  sixty-eight  faouiies.     About  fifteea 

a{  thetn  are  Lingdyats,  five  ^[ariithfls,  twenly-6ve  Muaalmiins,  fifteen 

l&ins,  and  eight  Biadanis.      As  a    class   they  are  poor.      They 

iring  cows,  bullockB,  bufftiloea,  ponies,  sheep,  and  goats  from  the 

rrounding  rtUagea  and  from  Navalgtiud  and  Hflnebonnur  and  offer 

lem  for  sale  on,  market  days.    The  bullocks  and  buiTaloes  cost  £2  to 

(R3.2O-8O;.   the   cows   £2   to  14  (Ka.  ;i0-40),   and  the  sheep 

;«.to  Hw*.  (Rs.  1 -4).   Some  Maisur  dealers   bring  valuable  Maiaur 

locks  and  cows  worth  £9  to  £28  {Ua.  90  -  28U)  a  head. 

Almost  all  sellora  of  native  house  gear,  earthen  pots,  wooden  boxes, 
bedsteads,  stools,  carpets,  and  mat^,  are  makers  as  well  as  sellers. 
They  live  hoth  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  town.  Musalm^ns,  a  few 
Mar^thas,  LingAyats,  and  P^uchals  make  brass  and  copper  vessels, 
vrhich  are  largely  used  at  Hubli  and  the  rest  are  sent  to  Poena, 
Sboliipnr,  Bfitiiri,  Maisur,  and  Kdnara  by  Jain  Bogara.  Couches, 
chairs,  and  other  articles  of  European  furoituro  are  not  made  at 
Hubli. 

Besides  sugar,  sugarcandy,  almonds,  raisins,  and  furniture,  tho 
Bombay   MusalmAn    shopkeepers   of    Hubli  sell   drugs,   hardware, 
r,  and  almost  all  European  articles  except  liquor. 

f  meventy-fivo  brokers,  thir(y  are  Lingayats,  fifteen  Brdhmans, 
ftetn  Musalm^ns,  ten  Mar^th^^,  and  five  Jains.  They  are  employed 
all  kinds  of  transactitms  Iwtween  sellers  and  buyers. 

Husbandmen,  LingAyats,  MarAthAs,  gardeners,  Knnibars,  Holerus, 
mud  Musalmans,  with  about  400  houses,  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  tho  city.  They  are  hardworking  and  sober.  Except  in 
ploughing  and  working  the  water-bag,  the  women  help  in  almost 
B^ery  field  process.  Boys  over  eight  are  too  useful  in  minding  cattle 
and  watching  fields  to  be  spared  to  attend  school.  They  have 
generally  two  or  four  pairs  of  bullocks.  Some  employ  MartttluU 
I/ingiyats  and  Mhdrs  as  farm  servants.  Four  or  five  have  rich 
watered  laud  wuU  tilled  and  j*iclding  valuable  crops  and  several  are 
in  debt.  Tho  chief  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  are  Ling&yata  and 
gardeners. 

About  twenty-two  families  of  Jains,  MarAthAs,  and  Komtis  roast 
Cicerarietiuumor /c'ifi/Vpulrfe,  and  separate  the  inner  split  parts  called 
puthani,  from  the  bran.  They  sell  the  roasted  gram  to  consumers 
ftod  eiport  large  quantities  to  DhArwAr,  BulAri,  KAnara,  and 
B^nobcunur.  Tho  brau  is  sold  as  cattle  food.  A  measured  0/1  cr  of  ^acl^t 
weighs  about  three  and  a  half  pounds  and  costs  3d.  (2  as.).  When 
roasted  and  prepared  it  yields  about  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
puthftni  which  is  sold  for  about  4^(£.  (3  as.),  leaving  a  profit  o£ 
y^d.  (1  a.)  iu  working  one  alter  or  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  kadH, 
Rico  is  also  roasted  and  mado  into  three  kiuds  of  eatables  avalakki, 
ehurmuri,  and  aralu.     None  of  these  varieties  ia  made  at  Habli. 
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ReBdy-inade   atalaVhx   is   imporfccd   from   Misrikot    villaffB 
ninu  milea  to  the  aouth-west,  and  ehurmuri  is  largely  iiupurt«d 
Nandgad  in  tiolgaum  and  Halijil  in  North  K&nara. 

Batcliers  number  abont   eighty^  families,  fifty  of  tbem 
It&ds  and  thirty  Mnsalm&ns.     Of  the  Mat^alm^ns  some  are  aiuna.| 
and  the  rest  beef  butchers.     About  ten  L&d  and  thirty  Mas 
butchers  live  in  Old  Hubli  and  about  forty  L^s  live  in  dil9 
partA    of   New    Hubli.      The    municipal    slaughter- house    is 
Gnlk»Ta*8  pond  to  the  north  of  New  Hiibli  where  the    New   Hn 
L&ds  slaughter  their  sheep,     if  they  can  avoid  it,  HiudusdoJ 
sell  cattle  to  butchers. 

Fishermen  number  abont  twenty-two  famiUes  ten  of  whom 
Musalmfins  and  the  rest  Bhois.  They  are  fond  of  liquor  aud  are  potrj 
making  about  6d.  [4  ax.)  a  day.  Their  women  help  in  sEJlion 
the  fish.  When  wanted  the  men  also  carry  palaucjuias  and  seve 
of  the  women  sell  dried  fi«»h  brought  from  the  neighb 
Portuguese  territory. 

Hens  and  eggs  are  sold  by  Mnsalmtfns,  Man&th^,  Korararai,! 
Vaddars,  both  in  the  market  and  at  their  liouses. 

Stone-catters,   or  Kalhikatakarus,   number   about  fifty 
of  PAnchAls,  Mardthia,  MusalmAns,  and  Kuruharus,     They  earn  - 
to  2«.    (Be.  i-1)   a  day.     They  carve  gtone  pillars  and  st-one  ido 
and   make  aehikallu    and  guinhikalht  or  chilly  and  spice  poa 
and  grinding  stones.     Their  women  gather  and  stOl  dry 
aud  carry  bricks  and  tiles.     The  men  also  quarry  stones  and  1 
and  sell  them  in  the  town. 

Brick-makers  number  ten  of  whom  five  are  LingtEyata  and 
Musalmdns.    Some  live  in  the  old  and  others  in  the  new  town, 
make  burnt  bricks  and  red  tiles,  both   within  and  outride    of 
town.     Good  bricks  are  sold  at  about  14jt.  (Rs.  7)  a  thousand  tad 
small  tiles  sell  at  tin.  to  7s.  (Rs.  2|  ~^)  the  thousand.     With  lb 
help  of  thcirwives,  they  gather  rubbish  for  kilns  aud  bring  iteitbervtt 
their  own  huada   or  in  carts.     They  make  no  earthenware.    Sai>» 
dried  bricks  are  made  by  the  labouring  classes  and  sold  at  6f.  to  6l- 
(Rs.3-4)  the  thousand. 

Carpenters  numbering  eighty-one  houses  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
Hubli,  but  chiefly  iu  the  carpenter's  atroet  in  the  new  town.  Aboul 
sixty  of  them  are  Pancbdis,  ten  Musaimii-nsr  ten  Maratfa^s,  and  nneii 
a  Lingdyal.  They  havo  no  capital.  Their  wages  vary  from  '&<h  Xoit- 
(Re.  i'l)  a  day.  The  demand  for  their  work  is  always  gnait  tt 
the  town  is  growing  and  several  new  houses  are  always  being  bailL 
Kxcept  by  minding  the  house  and  spinning  a  little  yarn,  the  irivM 
do  not  help  their  husbands. 

Painters,  that  is  Chitragars  or  Jingars^  number  aK^nt  fifty  hoostf 
all  in  Now  IJubli.  They  adorn  house  fronts  with  tvell  drawn  and  ««0 
coloured  6gures  and  also  draw  figui-ea  on  paper.  They  pattf 
wooden  cradles  and  Hindu  gods.  They  make  earthen  fignres  ^ 
Ganpati  and  paint  and  soli  them.     They  also  make  children's  c^x 
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pd  ornamental  cars  oE  paper  and  tinsel.     The  women  draw  flowers 
bd  figures  some  of  them  with  great  taste  on   women's  robes  aud 

lices  with  a  Htrung  paiut  which  does  uutfade  when  waahed.     This 

Dcesa  of  painting  is  called  ehdndrahdkon. 

J  Wool  is  not  woven  in    Hubli.     The  blankets  which  are  sold  in 

^e  market  come  from  the  neighbonring  villages.     Cotton  and   silk 

Bvera  number  1+25  families  of  whom  500  families  are  PntvegarSj 

)ODevangs,2oOMusaImaDS,200$^1is,  150Lingjijats,  and  twenty -five 

'&tive  Christians.    Many  of  them  live  in  their  own  houses  and  others 

,  lodgings  paving  a  yearly  rent  of  £1  to  £6  (R8.10-60),     Most  of 

am  have  cap'itals  of  £10  to  £2000  (Rs.  100 -Rs.  20,000).     The  rest 

ry  on  their  work  by  borrowed  money  aud  earn  Gd.to2s,{Re.^-\) 

kday.     The  women,  who  arrange  the  threads  aud  do  almost  every 

krt  of  the  process  inclading  weaving,  earn  6(i.   to  Iff.   (4-8  a«.)  a 

Children  are  early  useful  and  are  seldom  spared  to  go  to 

&ool.     The  weaving  classes  suffered   much  during   the    1876-78 

line,  but  are  again  (188-t)  well  emplnj,ud.     Mominsor  Musalmdn 

■reavers  live  in  large  numbers  in  Old  Hubli.     The  women  help  and 

^6  boys  are  too  useful  to  be  spared  to  go  to  school. 

Tailors  or  Shimpigerns  number    about  ninety  bouses.     Most  of 

em  live  in  the  middle  of  the  new  town  aud  a  few  in  tbe  old  town. 

fhcy  make  and  sell   clothes  and   are  mostly  poor.     Tailors  have 

ady  employment,  but  have  a  bad  name  for  stealing  part  of  the 

loth  given  them  to  sew.     Men  earn  Gd.  to  2a.  (Re.  }  - 1)  and  women 

to  Od.  (2  -4  as.)  a  day  and  their  boys  go  to  school. 

Leather- workers,  numbering  about   150  houses,  belong  to  four 

laesesj   Holerua,  Mndigenis,  Dhorarus,  aud    Mochigarams   all  of 

rbom   live  in  the    outskirts  of    the  town.     The  Holerus  remove 

868  of  cattle  from  the  town  and  sell  the  skina  to    Dbors,  who 

and  colour  them.     The  Madigerua  buy  uncolonred  skina  and 

Bake  leather  ropes  and   water    bags.       l*he  Mochigurarus   make 

lioesand    sandals.     All    four  classes  are   dirty,   quarrelsome,   and 

>nd  of  amusement.     They   are  free  from   debt  and    live  in    small 

looses.    One  Dhor  has  a  capital  of  about  £500  (Rs.  5000)  and  lives 

a  liouse  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  £2    (Rs.  20).     He  is  able  to  read 

id  write,  and,  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  astrology   and  power  of 

ring  evil  spirits,  his    services  are  in  great  demand  and  are  well 

hid.     All  four  classes  have  steady  employment.     The  men  earn  Gd. 

ifU.)  and  the  women  !Jd.  (2  as.)    a  day.      Boys  help  after  they  are 

&n  years  old  and  some  of  them  go  to  school     The  Madigems  and 

[ochigarnnis  sell  part  of  their  wares  in  the  market  and  the  rest  in 

tteir  houses. 

Oruament-inakers  are  chiefly  goldsmiths  of    whom    ahout   130 

imilies  are  settled  iu  Hubli.   They  are  fairly  sober  and  hardworking 

at  have  a  bad  name  for  cheating  and  for  delaying  work.     When 

^t  work  they  earn  about  2^.  (Re.  1)  a  day,  but  their  work  is   not 

instant.    They  make  gold  and  silver  ornaments  to  order  and  a  few 

sake  brass  aud  copper  images.    Goldsmiths  are  paid  for  gold  work 

im   l\d.  to  lit.  (1  -  fi  as.)  and  sometimes  as  high  as  2».  (Re.  1) 

fiko  tola  or  rupee  weight  of  gold  and  for  silver   work  jd.  toOt^. 

t|-4a«.)  the  tola. 
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Yarakadavfinis,  or  casters,  nnraberiug' about  sixty  hou6e«,  lii«a 
tlio  west,  and  nortli  of  the  new  town  and  all  over  the  old  tc»» 
Besides  bellrnctal  brass  and  copper  imagt^H  ibey  make  beUtuGit 
toerings  whicb  are  worn  by  all  classes  of  woineu  except  BriiTirrttfW 
They  are  fairly  off  and  have  shops.  The  women  zniud  the  lia^ 
and  sometimes  help  the  men  in  their  work. 

Brass  and  copper  work  is  a  moat  prosperous  industry  in  HabK. 
It  supports  about  350  houses.  The  workers  are  of  four  cUos 
Panchuis,  MusalniAna,  Mardthks,  and  KurubarK.  The  l*atichiU« 
Kauchaffdrs  numberiug  about  fifty  hunses  live  in  the  north 
and  south  of  the  new  town  and  in  several  parts  of  the  old  town.  Tlie 
J^usfllmdns  number  about  200  houses  and  live  in  both  New  ttA 
Old  Hubli.  The  Marith^  number  seveutyfive  and  the  Kurabm 
twenty-fivo  houses.  Both  classes  are  intelligent  skilful  sobr 
and  hardworking.  They  never  work  on  festive  or  mouriiiuir  djin. 
They  live  in  their  own  bouses  worth  a  yearly  rent  of  £1  toiUl 
(Ks.  10-100)  and  aro  free  from  debt.  Some  of  them  have 
and  buy  brass  and  copper.  Others  work  for  hire.  They  gfet 
work  and  earn  4Jc?.  to  £1  (3fl«. -Bs.  10)  a  day.  Be•^ides 
vessels,  bowUj  and  cups  they  make  beautifully  turned  and  poU 
imaf(es  and  orDumeuta.  Visitors  t^  Uubli  take  with  them  some  bnui 
ornHments  or  vessels,  and  Hubli  brass  work  Ls  in  dfniaiid 
as  Sholilpur,  Belari,  Kndapa,  Ban^lor,  Maisnr,  Shiniogn,  ___ 
JlonAvar,  Kumta,  and  even  Goa.  The  Pdncbdls  are  a  hardworking 
clever  and  prosperous  class  Jind  do  not  drink  liquor.  They  s» 
cleverer  and  steadier  workers  than  the  Musalm/ins  and  are  well-to- 
do.  They  live  in  hired  houses  at  yearly  rents  of  £1  to  £10  (Rs.  W- 
100).  They  make  small  and  beautifully  polished  articles  of  hna 
or  bellmetal  which  is  made  by  mixing  a  little  sine  and  copper  vili 
brass. 

Iron-workers  numboring-  about  fifty  houses  are  of  five  cUmci 
Kambars  or  Panchtils,  Mardthfis,  Liugiiyuts.  Musalmiti  Ni!lbttiKl^ 
and  Velbls  or  Madras  blacksmiths.  Kambars  with  about  thirty 
houses  or©  dirty,  hardworkm^,  and  fairly  thiifty.  The  Nil 
shoe  horses  and  bullocks.  Most  of  them  are  in  debt.  The  woi 
help  by  blowing  the  bellows  and  sometimes  by  working  in  dd 
fields  on  their  own  acoouut  or  for  hire.  Their  daily  eamioga  $n 
not  more  than  6d.  Co  2s.  (Re,  i-I).  They  make  books,  milfr 
and  iron  bands,  links  for  swinging  cots  and  cradles,  iron  baskr*^ 
buckets,  and  large  sugarcane  pons.  Held  tools,  stone  chiiwK 
carpenter's  tooUi  razors,  country  knives,  scissors,  and  paillotts- 
The  competition  of  cheap  English  hardware  hiis  greatly  reduced  li« 
demand  for  their  work  and  presses  heavily  on  them.  Twenty  penoof 
trade  but  do  not  work  in  iron. 

Basket- makers,  Myadars  by  caste,  numbering  about  forty  famili* 
are  all  settled  in  Kuulpeth  and  YelUpur  sLreeta  in  the  new  to"- 
They  are  well  employed  but  are  fond  of  liquor  and  amusectf* 
qnarrelsoine  and  unthrifty.  They  buy  bamboos  brought  fw* 
lelUpur  in  North  Kanara  and  make  boskets,  matting,  and  wiol" 
work.  The  women  do  nearly  as  much  work  as  the  men.  IJetm« 
thorn  a  husband  and  a  wife  earn  about  7i<i.  (5  at,)  a  day. 
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3arbers  or  Navaligoniu,  witli  about  aiity-five  Houses,  are  of  four 
C3  MarAt-hSs,  Musalnnius,  Liingi'yats,  and  Teliiigas.  The 
ith^H  with  twcnty-6ve  houses  live  round  the  new  fort.  About 
b  Musalindna  live  in  the  MusalmSij  quarters  in  the  west  of 
new  town.  Ling^yats  with  twouty  houses  are  ecattered  all  over 
and  New  Hubli.     Telingas  from  BeUri  have  twelve  houses  four 

thorn  in  the  new  and  eiglit  in  tho  old  town.     As  a  class  barbers  are 

Iworkingr,  sober,  and  thrifty.  Besides  shaving  for  which  they 
%rgel<Lto3d.  (^ '2  an.),   four  of  the   Maiitha  barbera  act  aa 

ch-bearers. 

rnsherraen  or  Agasarus  number  eighty  houses  sixty  of  them 
ith&s  fourteen  MusalitiAns  and  six  LingAyata.  They  are 
iworking,  sober,  thrifty,  and  free  from  debt.  They  wash  all 
Ilea  and  have  constant  work.  With  their  wives'  help  they  earn 
[>at  6(1.  (4  as.)  a  day. 

3edar  lalwurera  with  13;{  families  are  settled  in  all  parts  of  New 

abli.     They  live  in  small  tiled  or  thatched   houses.     Both  men 

Id  women  act   as   labourers.     During  the  tamarind  season  they 

ther  the  ripe  fruit  and  separate  the  pulp  from  the  berries.     The 

dp  they  sell  to  sbopkeeptrs  and   consumers,   and   the    berries   to 

aket   makerfl.     When    they  are  in  season   they  bring  and  sell 

ngnca   and   guavas.     At   other  times  they  bring  firewood,  and 

aian  and  );i»y/a/'i  or  Butea  frondosa  leaves  from  the  forests  and 

them  to  townspeople,  the  Imnian  leaves  as  fuel,  and  the  in.uiiala 

kves  for  dining  plates   and  cups.     Eveiy  January  the  Bedara  go 

for  a  hunt.     Both  men  and  women  are  ipinrrelsomo  and  fond  of 

|nor,     Tliey  have  given  up   robbing  aud  open   violence  but  still 

and  are  under  the  eye  of  the  police. 

ibourers     chiefly     Liugiyats,     Mnr^tbAs,    Rajputs,    Kurubars, 
b&almdns,  Bedars,  and  MhArswith  350  families  five  in  all  ports 
Ttbe  town.     When  other  work  fails  tho  destitute  of  altno&t  all 
Bses  take  to  labour. 

rield -workers,  generally  Lingayat,  Marittha,  and  Musalmdn 
women,  earn  Jid  {2  ag.)  a  day  for  weeding,  and  in  har\'est  time  are 
paid  five  or  six  sheave.s  out  of  every  hundred.  By  grinding  grain 
Aod  pounding  nee  poor  wouieu  of  almost  all  classes  make  2{il.  lo 
|K^(li.2a«.)aday. 

^HCarriers  of  bundles,  chiefly  Jains,  Kurubars,  Ling-iyats,  Marithas, 
|d  Musalmans,  are  paid  1^^.  (!  ti.)  for  a  trip  toany  part  of  the  town 
»tid  t\d.  (2  as.)  a  mile  outside  of  the  town  within  municipal  limits. 
A  suj>erior  class  of  carriers  known  as  Mattigars  or  load  carriers, 
more  grain,  load  and  unload  carts,  and  get  (Jii.  (4  as.)  a  day  for 
tbeir  labonr.  There  is  n  considerable  demand  for  labour  in  the 
Southern  Mardtha  Spinning  and  Weaving  MUl,  on  tho  earth-work 
of  tho  Goa  railway,  and  on  tlie  public  roatls.  The  labourers  are  chiffly 
Holerus,  Bc'dars,  ilusalmdtis,  Marathas,  and  Lingayats.  Men 
earn  6U,  (4  n.i.)  a  day,  women  3d.  (2  as.),  and  children  2^d.  (1 J  <;«.). 
House  building  causes  a  considorablo  demand  for  unskilled 
laboar  in  making  cement  and  helping  tho  bricklayers  and  masons. 
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The  ordinnry  day's  wages  are  64.  (4  tu.)  for  a  man  and  3d.  (2  uj 
for  a  woman.     Every  year  before  the  rains  set  iu,   the  6       "^ 
of  poud  ailt  on  Hat-roofed  houses  and  tiie-tarninp  employ 
number  of  Lingiyat  Mnratha  Karubar  and  Jain  la^urera. 

Hnbli  has  no  resident  animal- trainers  but  several  Mahamm! 
occasionally  visit    the    town   with  trained  serpents  Bgbting 
nmngooses.     Marrithas    bring-  performing'  or  uiisehappen  hnW 
and  go  abont  showing  theni  in  the  town  and  get  a  pice  or  two  (}'t 
to  Jfi.)  from  each  house. 

There  are  two  Mnsalms^n  resident  athletes.     On  fairs 
festive  occasions  young   men  of  the  Mardtha  Lingdyat  Ma 
Bedar  and    Knnibar  castes,  perform  athletic  exercises  and 
with  each  other  in  public. 

I^sides  the  large  class  of  old  destitute  and  idle  of  almostaB 
castes,  Hubli  has  two  leading  schools  of  ascetics,  Sany^i^ts  al 
GosAvis.  About  ten  LingAyat  Sanyisis  live  in  raonastories  and  go 
to  Lingdyat  houses  for  meals  not  more  than  twice  a  day.  Tbt^f 
wear  red  ochre-coloured  clothes  which  are  supplied  to  them  ly 
Ling&yats  and  consist  of  a  blanket,  two  waist  and  two  shunHo* 
cloths  and  two  loincloths  and  a  covering  cloth  to  bo  nscd  at  nig^ 
They  never  cook  and  spend  their  time  in  bathing,  praying,  oA 
expounding  religions  bnnks.  One  of  these  Sanyasis  is  the  head  pnwt 
of  the  Mursavirad  Math  the  chief  Lingdyat  monastery  at  Hubli. 
Only  two  Gos&vi  beggar  families  arc  settled  at  Hubli.  TheycM 
together  but  do  not  intermarry. 

Of  fifty-five  earthenware-makers  about  twenty-five  are  &taritb^ 
and  thirty  Lingiyats.  They  live  iu  all  parts  of  the  old  and  Be* 
towns.  They  bring  earth  on  asses  from  the  lar^e  pond  to  t^ 
west  of  Old  Hubli,  and  from  it  make  all  varieties  of  water,  cookio^j 
and  eating  vessels.  Thoy  make  tiles  at  aboat  14«.  (Ra  7)  lbs 
thousand. 

About  eighty-four  familiesof  Jains,  Komtis,  Ling^yats,  Mar^tbil, 
Musalmans,  and  Rajputs  live  upon  letting  their  carts  at  2*.  to  V. 
(Rs.  1  -  2)  a  dHy.  For  longer  distances  the  payments  are  arranged 
by  contract. 

Hubli  has  sixty-one  families  of  weaving  comb  makers/  of  wlion 
forty-one  are  S^lts  liring  in  New  Uubli,  and  twenty  are  Mnsalinto 
living  in  Old  Hubli. 

Betel-leaf  sellors  numbering  about  seventy-six  familios,  of  whun 
except  two  Ling^yataall  are  Mnsnlmdus,  are  settle*!  both  in  the  old 
and  in  the  now  town.  They  buy  betel  leaves  wholesale  froo 
RAnebeuuur,  HAvori,  Shiggaan,  Sivanur,  and  Soratur,  export  s  part 
to  Nargund,  Navalgund,  Oadag,  DhArwAr,  and  Belgaum,  and  rrtiil 
the  rest  in  Hubli,  Their  women  help  in  turning  and  keeping  ib 
leaves  clean,  and  selling  them  iu  thmr  shops.  Their  net  earmag* 
are  about  Xl  (Us.  10)  a  month. 
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[About  filtj  Ling'^jat,  tTrenty-Bve  Musaltn^n,  ton  RrAhman,  ten 

and  ten  Mardtha  oooka  live  ia  Hubli,     A  few  of  them  are 

aployed    on    taonthlj    wages,    varying    from     10*.     to    £1    4s. 

5-12).     Others  work  on  contract  when  tar^  caste  parties  are 

%ven.     The  contract  is  made    according  to  the  class  of    dinner 

ad  the  number  of    gnoBts.     A  few  cooks  have  families,   bat  most 

I  bachelors. 

About  sixty  I'endhAris,  all  of  them  MnsalmAnfl,  let  ponies  on  hire, 

id    live    in     the    northern    and    southern   quarters  of  the  new 

?wn.     .Sorae  of  them  let  ponies  for  hire  at   I«.   (8  tw.)  a  day.     For 

at  distances  tliey  charge  iSd.  (4  as.)  a  kos  of  three  miles.     Sach 

rendhftris  a»  have  no  ponies  bring  headloads  of  firewood  and  grass 

id  sell  thorn. 

The  Hubli  municipality  grants  yearly  licenses  to  four  LingSyat 
ikers  and  sellers  of  snuft  after  levying  on  every  license  a  duty  of 
10«.  {Rs.  15). 

Four  MusalinAu  Bhisti  families  carry  water  in  large  leather  bags^ 
bullocksj  and  in  smaller  bags  on  their  own  hips.     Their  monthly 
\  are  about  £1  4«.  (Us.  12). 

Twenty  Masalman  and  fifteen  LAd   perfumers   prepare   and  sell 
fctive    perfumes  and  flowers.     Their  net  yearly  gains  are  about  £5 
8.50). 

Thirty-two    families    trade    in    timber    twenty-three    of    them 

[usalmiins,  six  Hijidarus^  and  one  each  a  ^[arnthaj  a  Shimpi,  and  a 

(ncfaal.     They  livo  both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  town.     They 

iug  timber  from   the  Government  wood  stores  at  Haliydl  and 

apar  in  North  KAnara  and  retiiil  it  at  HublL    Much  timber  is  ako 

east  \m  Madras  and  the  Nizam's  country.     Their  yearly  profits 

ry  from  £10  to  £50  (Rs.  100  -  500). 

About  twenty  families  of  Manigaranis  sell  beads,  small  looking- 
passes,  threads,  needles,  small  tin  boxes,  and  wooden  comKs.  About 
klf  of  them  are  Teliugas  and  the  rest   Musatmiius.     Their  women 

eidaa  minding  the  bouse  sell  in  their  shops.  They  are  well-to-do 
save  on  an  average  about  £5  (Rs.  .7O)  a  year. 

Kalnignrs  or  tinners  number  nineteen  femilies,  fourteen  of  them 
[usalmaiis  and  five  Rajputs.     All  live  in   New  Hubli.     The  yearly 

profits  of  each  family  ure  about  £10  (R*.  100). 

Ten  Kurubars  or  sbepherds  bind  blankets  with  silk  or  woollen 
thread.  They  are  paid  1».  to  2«.  (Re.  J  -  1)  for  each  blanket. 
Their  yearly  profits  are  about  £10  (Rs.  100).  Their  women  help 
them  in  their  work. 

Six  Lingiiyat  families  make  and  sell  the  white  religious  ashes 
called  vibhvti.  Their  women  help  and  their  boya  do  not  go  to 
school.     They  are  very  poor. 

Cotton  dealers  number  about  fifty  families  of  whom  fifteen  are 
Xiing^yats,  fifteen  Gujar&tia,  ten  Br£hmans,  fire  Jains,  and  fire 
Musalm&ns.  Besides  the  cotton -dealers  grain  and  other  merchanta 
who  have  a  little  spare  money  also  trade  in  cotton. 
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Cotton   oleanors  number    thirtj-stx    families  all  of    irbom  an  ! 
Mtiaalminis.    Thoy  tease  and  clean  cotton  ab  a  little  less  tkutj 
peuuy  tht?  pound   (10  a*.  the  man  of  twenty  poands).     The  woi» 
help  by  working  the  cotton  into  rolls  about  a   foot   long-  and  lull  { 
an  inch  thick,  which  the  women  of  the  cultivator  cUias  spin  oM 
thread. 

Indigo  dyers  number  fifty-two  families  twenty  of  thom  M 
fifteen  Mu.sulmdas,  eight  fatvegarSj  and  nine  Devatigs.     'iU,  »,u 
yarn  ami  cloth  with  indigo  and  their  women  help. 

About  twelve  Ling*Ayat  families  import  cocoaniit-s  from  NaDil^ 
in  Bflgaum  and  HAveri  and  KAuobenuurin  Uh^rwir,  and  sell  llj<>oi 
in  iiubli  at  Id.  to  l^d.  (j|  - 1  a.)  each.  The  womon  help  ic 
selling  the  nuts. 

Bangle-sellers  number  aboat  twenty-six  families  in  Now  Hnlili, 
thirteen  Jain  and  thirteen  Musalmin.  Tlicy  soil  and  fit  on  colour-  ! 
glass  bangles.  The  price  of  bangles  varies  according  to  qualuj 
and  sizo  from  ^d,  to  id.  (^  -  ^  as,)  a  bangle.  The  women  help  t^ 
men  iu  selling  tho  bungles, 

BliAsing,  liberally  brow-horn  that  is  marriage-crown,  makes 
number  aeren  funulies  of  whom  five  are  Jlusalmiina  am]  tvD 
Liugllyats.  Lingayat  marriage  crowns  are  very  largo  and  omameotiiL 
They  are  of  a  light  spongy  plant  called  hulibendu  which  grows  k 
water,  and  of  coloured  paper  and  tinsel.  Tho  prico  varies  from  tk 
to  £1  (Ks,  1  - 10).     They  arc  poor  and  ncable  to  save. 

Dancing  and  Singing  Women  nnmber  twenty-screti  families  cf 
whom  fifteen  are  Musnlmins  and  twelve  Hindus.  All  of  themdrc* 
like  IXindus,  bear  Hindu  names,  and  live  in  Xew  Hubli.  Tht*y  aaif 
K&uare^e  Mar&ilii  uud  Hindustani  songs  iiad  dance  in  bntb  liu 
Karo^Uuk  and  tho  Hindustani  style.  Thoy  ore  thrifryand  well-io-d* 
with  property  worth  .£oO  to  £500  (Hs.  oOW-  &000>  living  iu  houiw 
worth  a  yearly  renc  of  £1  to  £3  (Bs.  10-30)  and  saviny. 
Their  boys  and  girla  go  to  school  from  seven  to  twelve,  and  learn  W 
read  and  write.  At  homo  the  girls  learn  to  sing  and  dance.  Tltt 
women  practise  prostitution.  Prostitutes  who  runnut  sing  or  dimoe 
number  eighty  families  of  Hulcrus,  Kurubars,  LingayaU,  Mar^lhi^ 
and  Ilajputs.  They  do  not  save,  and  are  not  respected  lilcp  ita 
dauciug  and  singing  girls.     Their  children  go  to  school. 

Farriers  or  Ndlbaiids  number  sixty-thre<>  faniihes  fif ty-threa &i 
them  Musalm&ns,  live  Chitragars,  and  Eve  Panch^ls. 

Armourers  oi*  Sikligars  dumber  twenty-tlireo  families  all  of  whom 
are  Mu.salmins.  They  clean  swords,  sharpen  knives,  and  griail 
razors.  The  charge  for  cleaning  a  sword  is  about  ]«.  (Sox.),  ttd 
for  sharpening  a  knife  or  a  razor  is  Jd.  to  ^d.  (j^- J  a*.).  Their 
women  do  not  help. 

House  Servants  number  about  420  families.  They  are  groonM^ 
carriage  drivers,  cowdung  plasterers,  cooks,  and  washermen.  Thfir 
monthly  wages  vary  from  8».  to  His.  (Rs.  4-8).  About  2O0  oftkm 
nro  Musalmdns,  100  Lingdyats,  fifty  Jains,  fifty  Marathia,  and  liO 
Brahmans. 
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Makers  cumber  nino  all  of  tbom  Musalmtln  lamiliea,  foar  of 
live  in  the  old  and  five  in  tho  new  town.  They  raake  hemp 
to  eighty  feet  lougr  aud  of  varying  thickneas.  A  rope 
three^iiarters  of  aa  inch  thick  and  eighty  feet  long  costs 
(Rs.  li).  They  are  poor  aud  uiiable  to  save, 
ives  nnmber  Rixteen  of  whom  about  eight  are  MarAth^  and 
usalm&ns.  They  are  wives  of  labourers  and  Imshandmeu 
Tge  4s,  to  10s.  (Rs.  2-5)  for  each  lying-in.  They  also  ge6 
<e  worn  by  the  women  whom  they  attend. 
:  Dyers  nnmber  about  100  families  all  of  the  Patvegar  caste, 
[ilk  is  brought  from  Bombay  by  silk  traders  and  sold  to  ailk 
who  give  it  to  Muhauimudan  women  to  wind  round  rollers. 
Uc  is  then  doubled  aud  twisted  on  a  twisting  wheel.  The  dyers 
&e  silk  in  a  solnlion  of  lime-water  and  aomo  other  ingredient 
bke  it  white.  They  also  dye  silk  in  red  aud  yellow  and  sell 
'ed  silk  to  weavers  who  make  it  into  silk  and  silk  and  cotton 

Bboo  Sellers  number  twenty -two  families.  They  bring  bamboos 
Ale  from  the  YelMpur  forest^j  in  North  KAnara  and  retail 
in  Dhd-rwdr  at  a  yearly  profit  of  about  £10  (Rs.  100). 

Workers  nnmber  four  families  alt  of  whom  are  Rajputs, 
tnake  lanterns  and  small  tin  boxes.  Gloss  and  tin  lanterns  are 
kt  6rf.  to  48.  (Re.  i-2).  Their  net  yearly  profits  are  about 
la.  100). 

sel  Makers  or  Patveg^rs  number  ten  families  all  of  whom  are 
mAus.  They  string  gold  ornaments  on  silk.  They  are  hard- 
ag  but  given  to  drink. 

^sed  tobacco  sellers  number  twelve  of  whom  eight  are 
^ats,  two  Musalm^uH,  and  two  Jains.  Their  women  do  not 
1  selling  the  tobacco,  and  their  boys  go  to  schooL 

iwder    Makers  number  fifteen  families  of  Belari  Shudras, 

.ve  established  themselves  at  Hubli  during  the  last  thirty 

They  make  the  redpowder  with  which  unwidowod  women 

their  brows.'    Besides  tho  redpowder  made  by  these  families,  a 

uantity  of  inferior  redpowder  is  brought  from  Bombay  and 

by  spice  merchants. 

at  Sellera  number  about  thirty  families,  Musalmins,  Mardth^, 
tyidarus.     They  sell  goavau,  mangoes,  lemons,  and  raw  ginger, 
tho  market  aud  at  their  houses.     They  are  poor,  but  free 
ebt. 

bli    is    the    chief    Dhdrwar    station    of    the    Basel    German 
'  ^    It  was  established  in  1839,  has  two  ontstations  at  Unkal 
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lather  etatjona  am  Dhinrdr  begun  tn  1 S37,  with  an  ont-iUtion  kt  JodehalU 
Buou-tos  anil  one  mission  Ibdy ;  Gadag-Betgeri  began  in  1841  with  nnt> 
lugoti  and  MAls&miLilra  and  two  mlBaionarioa  aa'l  two  mission  Indifs  ; 
ni  South  BiJ&pur  begun  in   IS^l  nitl^  ten  out-etationa  and  two  missionaries 
kmiwion  Indy.     Tlie  miMaii>n  have  eight  chorchtiS  where  ^rvio«  ii  held  in 
Of  1351  Native  Christians  untWr  tlie  miaaion  747  ara  adult*  and  604  are 
Of  the  whole  aamber  six  were  converted  by  the  Londoo  miaaionariM 
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on  the  Bbirw^r-IIubli  road  and  at  Hebsur  on  iho  DharwAr-Giukif 
road  and  has  two  missionaries  and  one  miasioD  lady.  Tbt;  Huhh 
settlomeut.  uumbors  317  Cbristiaus,  178  adults  and  139  cbildreOiAU 
of  whom  lire  in  separate  houses  clo^e  to  the  mission  faoiusa  aod 
Diaintaiu  themsclrea  by  labour.  A  large  namber  weave  and  some 
are  omploycd  in  the  Southern  Mar^tba  Spinning  and  WeaTiag 
factory.  Some  cultivate  while  some  are  goldsmiths^  coppLTsmiUu^ 
carpenters,  and  labourers.  At  Hubli  the  mission  has  one  hup' 
school  with  sixty -three  boys  and  one  girls'  scliool  with  thirtaea 
boys  and  twelve  girls.  The  mission  butldiogs  at  Uubli  ioclode 
two  mission  houses,  two  churches,  two  catechista'  booses,  and  fire 
school  housea. 

Throe  Pirsis  are  settled  in  Hubli  two  with  and  onff  without  tleir 
families.  All  are  well-to-do.  One  is  the  agent  and  nootber  ul 
assiatjiut  in  a  cotton  press,  and  the  third  is  a  carding  master  in  tJtt 
Southern  Maratba  Spinning  and  Weaving  mill. 

The  1881  census  rctunis  showed  74(58  honsos  5563  in  New  HoUi 
and  1905  in  Old  Hubli,  Of  tbe  5563  New  Hubli  houses  2b33  wer« 
of  the  better  and  2730  of  the  poorer  sort;  and  of  the  1905  in  Old 
Hubli  970  were  good  and  035  inferior.  Of  the  7468  bouses  aboot 
6000  were  flat  roofed  »nd  246S  tiled.  Thirty-seven  were  shrines 
or  rest-houses  and  small  Hindu  temples,  twenty-.«ieven  were  Lingiytft 
monasteries,  and  seventeen  were  mosques.  Of  the  2333  ^tttf 
class  bouses  of  New  Hubli  about  ten  aro  large  and  sabstantiil 
buildings  belonging  to  rich  merchants  and  traders  in  copper  and 
brass  vessels.  Of  the  970  better  class  houses  in  Old  Hubli  uirw  or 
four  are  large  and  substantial  buildings  belonging  to  mercbants. 
One  of  thorn  much  out  of  repair  belongs  to  the  Uesii  of  Old  Hobh. 
Of  the  total  number  of  better  class  houses  there  are  about  tvo 
three-storeyed  houses  in  New  Hubli  and  one  tliree-storeyed  hooas 
in  Old  Hubli ;  and  about  forty-five  two-storeyed  houses  in  New  Hahli 
and  about  ten  two-storeyed  houses  m  Old  JIubli.  Bestdffs  ibew 
houses  Hubli  has  thirteen  bungalows  outside  of  the  town,  seven  of 
which  are  public  or  charitable  buildiugsand  sixare  private  property. 
The  houses  aro  short  and  clumsy  with  stone  foundations  and  brick 
or  mud  walls.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  the  old  style  of  raud-reofri 
house  and  the  new  style  of  tile-roofed  house.  The  old  style  of  hoono 
has  little  provision  for  air  or  light  and  looks  like  a  building  wiUi  s 
roof  and  walls  standing  on  wooden  posts.  Honses  of  this  kind  oK 
built  in  continuous  rows  the  wall  of  one  usually  three  to  four  fe^ 
thick  often  serving  its  neighbonr  on  either  side.  The  poor  roao** 
house  usually  includes  a  small  ktiiia  or  raised  seat  in  front  of  Uw 
bouse,  and  inside,  a  small  hall  with  one  or  sometimes  two  roooB  o& 
either  side  of  it.  Further  in,  is  a  cooking  and  dining  room,  with  > 
place  built  of  stone  and  Ume  for  bathing,  sometimes  in  the  room 
and  sometimes  detached.     Beyond  at  tbe  back  of  the  bouse  ii  s 


and  134dby  tbeGcmuui  oiisaioD.  Alorge  uuuber  o(  couvorta  wore  LingATB^  "^ 
i»otiiu  w<*ru  tthepberdH,  copperaniitbi,  and  goldamiths.  Uiider  the  muuoo  are  fuuilNS 
ii<>liix)U  where  upwardu  oi  ^00  boys  and^ln  are  being  taught.  Of  the  Kboob  vvwi 
ATI!  fur  Uoya,  two  for  girUi  anU  five  (or  Mya  and  gu-U, 
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:d  with  a  well  and  a  privy.    The  Itat^a  or  front  seat  is  genorally 

'^  for  an  evening  lounge,  and  for  sleeping  in  the  hot  season. 

inner  hall  is  used  for  receiviuK^  friends,  sleeping,  atonng  grain, 

on,  cotton  seeds,  mulasses,  and  salt,  and  occasionally  foi'  duiiug. 

rich  man's  house  begins  with  a  kaita  or  raised  seat  oatside  of  the 

int  wfill,  which  usually  has  a  small  door.    The  door  leads  to  an 

<a  square  with  buildings  on  all  sides.      The  central  block  of 

ildings,  which  is  the  chief  part  of  the  house,    has    the    same 

bDgements  as  a  poor  man's  house,  except  that  there  is  a  veranda, 

divisions   are  more  i*oomy,  and  the  cook  room  Is  somefcimos 

:hed.      The  side  blocks  of  the    square    ai-e    small    buildings 

generally  used  by  servants  or  as  store  rooms  for  articles  of 
merchandise.  The  veranda  of  the  central  block  is  used  for 
receiving  men  visitors,  and  the  jiarlour  inside  the  veranda  for 
women  visitors.  The  square  in  front  ia  open  at  the  top  and  admits 
light  and  air.  Between  these  two  specimens  of  nch  and  poor 
bouses  are  numerous  gradfttions.*  The  tronts  of  all  Hiodu  houses  in 
Hubli  are  whitewashed,  aud  three  or  four  inch  brood  red  stripes  are 
~  iwn  from  top  to  bottom  at  equal  distances.  Every  morning  the 
•eshold  is  washed  with  red  coloured  water  and  a  space  five  or  six 
it  square  in  front  of  it  ia  cowdungod  and  on  this  space  several 
i.mental  mathematical  figures  are  drawn  by  sprinkling  on  the 
lund  powdered  quartz  called  rangoli.  A  little  turmeric  and  the 
Ipowdcr  or  kunfeu,  worn  on  their  hrows  by  unwidowod  women, 
also  sprinkled  on  the  spot  and  sometimes  some  green  and  blue 
'ders  are  strewn  between  the  lines  of  the  figures.*  The  front 
tils  of  all  Musalmda  houses  are  first  coloured  rod,  and  then  white 
Its  are  made  on  them  at  irregular  intervals  with  lime  and  water, 
icept  two  or  three  small  and  budly-kept  mosques  in  the  old  town 
ire  is  no  trace  that  Musalmflns  held  the  town  for  about  eighty 
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bBoth  the  old  and  the  new  towns  are  moat  irregularly  built.  Except 
r  a  few  places,  where  they  have  been  widened  by  the  municipality, 
streets  in  the  two  towns  are  narrow  crooked  and  ^rinding. 
Bra  is  not  a  single  long  and  straight  street  in  oither  tttwn.  Witliin 
aicipal  limits  ia  an  estiiuateil  length  of  about  twenty-eight  milea 
;  thoroughfare,  of  which  about  six  miles  are  metalled  and  much  of 
the  rest  is  roughly  made.  Besides  the  north  and  south  Dbdrwir 
and  tiarihar  road  which  skirts  it)  on  the  west,  and  the  Kdrw^r  and 
Oadag  road  which  skirts  it  on  the  north,  Now  Hnbli  has  three  chief 
north  and  south  nwds.  From  the  point  where  the  north  and  south 
X)h4rwar  and  liariliar  main  road  turns  west  near  the  municipal  toll 
station,  a  north  and  aouth  line  called  the  Bhanvdr  road  runs  into 


Hoadt, 


*  In  mofti  HuMi  hotuw  the  rooft  do  not  reet  oo  tbo  wkD*,  Vui  on  {Muta  botlt  in  the 
wolU.  Every  veranda  room  ud  H&U  In  a  boose  i*  divided  by  partatiutw  into  rooma 
called  kJuvtf  ur  ttnixuKu.  In  tho  waU  of  each  room  about  3}  leot  from  the  ground  ift 
a  niche  about  a  foot  wide,  olghtoen  inc1i«a  hiah  and  six  tnchf!9  de^p,  in  whicii  xrtidea 
are  kept.  A  tittl«  abora  the  niohe  on  each  side  is  a  wooden  p«g,  on  which  tarbaOft 
jackets  mcn'a  or  women '«  robes  and  other  clothes  are  hung. 

*  Further  details  of  the  use  of  (quartz-powder  or  rdagoU  are  given  In  Appondix  D. 
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the  town  and  after  passmg  Giiroshiddappa'a  reservoir,  under  the 
name  of  Kanchagar  street,  winds  to  Bhuspeth  street,  and  then  moH 
straight  to  the  south  end  of  the  town,  where  it  joidb  the  Dhirvi> 
Harihar  line  to  Baukfipur  and  Harihar.  From  the  point  where  lbs 
Karw/ir  and  Gadag  road  passeH  to  the  police  station  near  the 
travellers'  bungalow,  a  road  entei-s  the  town  under  the  naioe  ol 
XMiiiba's  street,  and  runs  as  far  aatho  basket  makers'  houaea,  when^ 
under  the  name  of  the  basket  makers'  street,  it  tnms  to  the  ean 
and  runs  as  far  as  the  police  station  near  tho  north-west  angle  of 
the  fort.  From  the  police  station  under  the  name  of  Biadar  street, 
tho  road  runs  south,  until  it  meets  tho  great  cast  and  west  ro«4 
which  runs  from  the  Bhandivad  entrance  of  the  town  on  the  ^MA 
to  the  Bomdpur  entrance  of  the  town  on  tho  west.  From  thispC^H 
the  road  turns  a  little  to  the  west,  skirts  the  north  of  the  Rohertaoa 
market  through  the  cloth  seller's  street  under  the  name  of 
Knbasadavar  street,  nntil  it  crosses  the  great  Pagadi  street  After 
that,  under  the  names  of  the  tailors/  cotton  cleaners',  and  shoe- 
makers streets,  it  reaches  -Yellanar  Mdrnti's  temple.  From  tb 
temple  it  turns  west  and  joins  the  Dhdrwdr  and  Harihar  road  to 
Bankdpur.  Another  road  called  Ganesh  Peth  street  runs  from 
the  K^rwdr  and  Gadag  road,  south  till  it  meets  the  Bhaadirid 
entrance  street.  The  great  east  and  west  street  leaves  ifae 
Bhandivad  entrance  of  the  town  on  the  east,  and  crossing  all  tbt 
north  and  south  streets,  and  turning  sometimes  north  and  sometiiDM 
south,  reaches  the  Bom&pnr  entrance  of  tho  town  on  the  west  ud 
goes  on  to  Old  Hnblu  Besides  these  main  roadsj  the  town  bai 
hundreds  of  small  narrow  and  winding  lanes. 

Hubli  is  one  of  the  chief  trade  centres  in  the  Bombay  Karaatak. 
Till  1838,  when  Belganm  was  mado  the  head-quarters  of  a  districi, 
Hubli  held  the  first  place  and  this,  with  the  opening  of  the 
Marmngoa-Beldri  railway,  it  will  probably  regain.  Oi  lateyeartthe 
enlarging  of  TirkirfLm's  reservoir,  tho  boiloing  of  the  BobertMO 
markets,  the  German  mission  buildings,  the  Southern  Maiitha 
Spinning  and  Weaving  mill,  cotton  gin  and  pressing  factories,  I 
dispensary,  a  post  otHce,  a  court  house,  and  several  largo  suhstaatiil 
private  houses  have  done  much  to  improve  the  town.  The  oolj 
classes  who  have  suffered  severely  by  recent  changes  of  trade  at 
Hnhli  are  dealers  in  mouey  and  money-changers.  Twenty-fiTB 
years  ago  many  gold  and  silver  coins  were  current  and  their  values 
changed  from  day  to  day  to  the  great  profit  of  the  money  dealers. 
Tho  richer  money  dealers  were  the  only  persons  who  were  able  to 
grant  and  cash  bills  of  oxchange.  With  tho  introduction  of  ibo 
Government  money  order  system.  Government  paper  currency  noiae, 
and  the  telegraph,  the  business  oE  the  money  dealers  is  gone.  The? 
used  to  correspond  by  post  with  Bombay,  Poena,  Haidarabso, 
Madras,  Benares,  NAgpur,  and  Calcutta  to  ascertain  the  ratce  of 
discount  and  made  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  profit  on  tlieir  capitaL 
Now  tho  Government  rupee  is  the  only  legal  tender  and  tho  old  coin* 
are  extremely  rare.  People  remit  money  either  by  money  urdert  or 
Government  currency  notes  and  nine-tenths  of  the  money  dealn 
work  is  gone. 
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'About  1870  the  Bank  of  Bombay  establislied  a  branch  in  New 
Hubli.  As  it  was  not  found  to  pay,  the  branch  was  closed  on  the 
Ist  of  January  188].  It  was  reopened  on  the  lat  of  January  1882 
and  was  again  closed  on  the  3 Ist  of  March  1884. 

^|The  staple  of  the  trade  is  cotton.  The  leading  exports  are  cotton, 
■Mftin,  cloth,  hides,  horns,  and  fat ;  the  chief  imports  aro  Bombay  and 
European  machine  made  cloth,  and  plain  ana  dyed  silk  and  cofctoa 
thread,  grain,  indij^o,  molasses,  cocoauuts,  and  salt.  Estimates 
of  the  imports  and  products  of  Old  and  New  Uubli  framed  by  the 
chief  Irwal  traders  give  for  1883  a  totiii  value  of  abonfc  £410,000 
(Ra  41,00,000)  of  which  about  £325,000  (Rs.  32,50.0<)0;  are  imported 
and  £85,000  (Rs.  8,50,000)  are  produced.  Of  the  £325,000 
(Rs,  32,50,000)  imported  about  £185,000  (Rs.  18,50,000)  are 
eetimated  to  be  used  in  the  town  and  X13S,000  (Ra.  13,80,000)  to 
be  sent  elsewhere.  The  chief  items  of  import  arc  cloth  estimated 
at  £60,000  (Rs.  6,00,000),  yarn  at  £50,000  (Rs.  5,00,000),  rice  wheat 
and  jviiri  at  £40,000  (Rs.  4,00,000)  each,  and  silk  at  £30,000 
(Bs.  3,00,000).    The  details  are : 

Subli  Trade,  J883:  Imports. 
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Of  the  estimated  £85,000  (Rs.  8.50,000)  worth  of  local  products 
£60.000  (Rs.  6,00,000)  are  cloth,  £20,000  (Rs.  2,00,000)  are  copper 
and  brass  vessels,  and  £5000  (Rs.  50,000)  are  of  wood  ci-adles,  oots, 

IBS,  and  toys.    The  details  are : 
Jluhli  Trade,  iSSS :  Mant\faetur«i. 

The  Southern  MarAtha  Spinning  and  Weaving  Company,  Ijimit< 
ed,  was  formed  and  registered  in  September  1881  in  Bombay.  It 
is  a  joint  stock  limited  liability  company  with  a  capital  of  £60,000 
(Ra.  6  Idkfis)  divided  into  2400  shares  of  £25  (Rs.  250)  each,  the 
secrctAries  and  managers  being  Messrs.  P.  Chrystal  ifc  Company 
of  Bombay  and  Hubli.    All  the  shares  are  not  yet  token  thoagh 
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Dp  to  date  (May  1884)  the  resalU  hare  been  satiefactory.  0!  tb 
shares  taken  396  are  held  in  the  district,  110  arc  held  in  Grttl 
liriUiin,  and  the  remaining  700  in  and  near  Bombay.  When  the  capHi) 
is  fully  snbsoribcd,  tho  building  will  be  extended  as  origiuUj 
planned  and  tho  18,000  Bpindlcs  which  the  engine  is  capanle  a 
driving  will  be  completed.  Twelve  acres  of  lavoarably  eituattd 
land  wore  sccai'cd  and  tho  foundation  stone  of  the  mill  was  laiiJ  tn 
the  Ist  of  September  1882.  In  epite  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
heavy  machinery  from  KarwAr  by  the  Axbail  pass,  a  one  storerM 
building,  covering  4000  square  yards  and  capable  of  holding  10,DOO 
spindles  besides  the  en^no  and  boiler  house,  was  finished  and  tk 
machinery  got  ready  by  the  2nd  of  September  1883  when  work  begu. 
The  mill  is  workcil  by  a  400  horse-power  indicated  compound  eogiM 
by  Hick  Hurgreaves  &  Com|}any  of  Bolton  which  drives  the  24  feet 
diameter  fly-wheel  fifty  turns  in  the  minute.  In  March  18)^4  -l?!)© 
spindles  were  at  work  yielding  a  daily  onttorn  of  1300  pounds  ofywiL 
It  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  June  over  1 0,000  spindles  will  beit 
work.  'Vho  machinery  has  all  tho  latest  improvements  and  is  by  tb* 
well  known  makers  Messrs.  Piatt  Brothers  Si  Company  Limitod, 
Oldham,  Tho  mill  has  ranch  in  its  favour.  The  cotton  grows  at  tbe 
door  and  more  yarn  is  nsod  in  the  country  round  than  the  mill  caa 
supply.  The  yarn  is  already  in  great  favour  with  the  dealers  and 
weavers  of  Bolgaum,  Gadag,  R&nebennnr,and  most  other  local  centres. 
Local,  commonly  called  Kumta,  cotton  is  found  better  suited  for 
Bpinning  than  saw-ginned  American,  The  factory  (March  1S84) 
gives  employment  to  about  250  hands,  men  women  and  children 
chiefly  Marathas,  Lingaynt^s,  andMusatm^ns.  The  daily  earnings  <'{ 
the  men  vary  from  6d.  Ut  U.  (4-8  as.),  the  women  earn  about  ^d, 
(3  as.),  and  boys  and  girls  Zd.  to  4^^  (2-3  as.)  a  day.  The  ooJy 
Europeans  at  present  on  the  staff  are  the  manager  and  the  engineer.* 
During  tho  cotton  season  (February -May)  seven  double  roller 
machine  gins,  each  estimated  to  cost  about  £80  (Ra.  SOD),  work  At 
Hubli.  Each  gin  can  gin  at  a  charge  of  16*.  (Rs,  8)  ninety-wx 
mans  or  26HS  pounds  of  local  seed  cotton  in  a  day  or  aboat  M 
much  as  186  women  with  foot  rollers.  As  the  fibre  is  not  injnred 
in  the  process  the  cotton  fetches  a  higher  price  than  that  clesQud 
in  other  gins,  HubU  has  two  Nagmyth's  Patent  Presses,  each  of 
which,  when  worked  twelve  hours  a  day,  turns  out  100  bales  or 
39,200  pwuuds  o£  cotton,  at  a  oharge  of  He,  (Ks.  4)  for  every  fonrtseo 
mans  or  392  pounds  of  local  or  thirteen  mans  or  304  pounds  of 
American  cotton.  Tho  gins  and  presses  are  in  the  cotton  factory 
buildings  at  Hubli,  originally  built  by  the  K&rw&r  Company,  whici, 
together  with  other  buildings  at  KArwAr  and  Qadag,  have  been 
bought  by  Messrs,  Framji  and  Company  of  Madras  for  £15,000 
(Rs.  1,50,000). 

The  chief  places  of  trade  and  businesa  are  the  large  stroet  called 
Bhnspeth  in  tho  middle  of  the  new  town  and  Pyati  or  native  mark*! 
street  in  the  old  town.     On  both  sides  of  Pyati  street  many  nev 
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shops  hare  lately  been  opened.      They  are  covered  verandaa  in 

;  front  of  the  hou&es  encAsed  in  planks  or  shutters  which  Ht  into 
sockets  at  the  top  and  bottom  and  are  grooved  at  the  sides.     The 

I  fthntiera  are  put  up  at  night  and  cannot  be  taken  down  except  by 
removing  the  central  plank  which  is  fastened  by  a  padlock. 
Cloths  of  all  kinds  aro  sold  iu  ^ome  of  the  shops  by  BrAhmans 
H^rwiris   tihinipis  and  Lingiljats.     Besides  cloth  shops,  there  are 

'  eliops  of  bankers,  coppersmiths,  blacksmiths,  swcetiueat  makers, 
dyers,  grocersj  spice  aeilors,  snuff  makers,  perfumers,  and  hardware 
dealers  or  manigdrs.  Jn  the  mornings  and  evenings  women,  chiefly 
gardc-nors*  wives,  sit  in  front  of  many  of  the  shops  selling  vegetables 
and  fruit.     Besides  on  the  main  market  road  Lingayat  Komti  and 

j_M.aratba  grocers  and  grain  dealers  have  shops  in  different  part^  of 

^Kie  town, 

^vThe  Robertson  Market,  in  a  central  part  of  the  new  town  said  to 
Hb  the  finest  market  oat  of  Bombay,  was  opened  for  nse  towards  the 
•^d  of  lS7i  at  a  cost  of  about  £6500  (Ks.  65,000).  The  market 
liaa  2G4  stalls  under  one  roof  and  all  round  the  market  place.  It  is 
intended  in  time  to  have  a  line  of  shops  facing  the  central  building. 
Thirty-seven  of  these  shops  have  already  been  built  by  private 
persons  on  a  plan  laid  down  by  the  mniiicipaUty.  The  total  yearly 
municipal  income  from  the  Robertson  Market  and  the  neighbouring 

ft-'^opsist27a  (Ks.  270U). 
There  are  four  manicipal  slaughter  houses,  three  for  sheep,  one 
ar  Qalkaval's  pond  to  the  north  of  the  new  town,  a  second  behind 
the  difljwnfiary  close  to  the  new  town,  and  a  third  in  Babnrdv's 
field  to  the  south  of  the  old  town.  Close  to  the  third  is  the  cattle 
house . 

Beef  is  eold  in  a  few  shops  in  IsUmpnr  street  in  tho  old  town. 
Mutton  is  sold  in  several  places  in  the  now  town,  chiefly  in  [jingan- 
peth,  Rachanpeth,  Areravoni,  and  Maagalvarpeth  in  Birband 
street  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Uabli  brook  in  Old  Hubli.  Dry  fish 
is  sold  to  the  east  of  the  Robcrt-son  market  in  Hirepeth  struct  on 
market  days  by  fish  dealers.  On  all  days  of  the  week  women  of 
the  Bhoi  or  rivermen  caste  hawk  fresh  fish  from  house  to  house. 

Hubli  is  throughout  the  year  the  head-quaTtors  of  the  chief 
revenue  and  police  sub- divisional  offices  and  tho  seat  of  a  sub- 
judge's  court.  It  has  a  municipality,  a  lock-up,  a  civil  hospital, 
an  anglo*vcrnacuIar  and  twelve  vernacular  schools,  post  and 
telegraph  offices,  and  au  Assistant  Collector's  and  a  travellers' 
bungalow. 

The  Hubli  municipality  was  established  in  1855.  In  1883-84  it 
had  an  income  of  £^!*U4  (Rs.  33,140)  and  an  expenditure  of  £3252 
CRs.  32,o20}.  The  income  is  chiedy  raised  from  octroi  hoaao  and 
Other  dii'cct  taxes,  and  miscellaneous  receipts.  Tho  chief  items  of 
expenditure  are  conscrvauuy  and  sanitation  and  public  works  inclnd- 
ing  roads  and  water-supply.  Since  its  establishment  the  municipality 
has  built  thirteen  public  latrines  and  tho  Kobertson  market.  At  a 
cost  of  about  £l2,080<Rs.  1,20,800}  it  has  made  twenty-eight  miles  of 
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thoroughfare  within  nmaicipal  limits,  of  which  about  six  are  metalledi 
and  it  has  improved  the  water-Hupply  at  r  cost  of  £695U  (Ks.  69,500]. 

The  chief  water-supply  is  from  Tirk&r^m's  lidce  covoring  about 
fifty-nine  acrea  to  the  aorlh  of  the  new  town.  The  hx:al  story  ii 
that  about  100  years  ago  a  RAJput  landholder  naiuod  Tirkirim 
built  a  dam  across  a  huUow  between  two  monnda  and  turned  tho 
hollow  into  a  pond.  About  1840  Government  enlarged  the  pood 
on  its  west  side  and  built  a  stroog  embankment.  In  1S55  when  the 
Habli  municipality  was  started,  a  second  dam  cncloaing  about  fiffl 
acres  of  additional  ground  between  the  two  embankments  was 
to  the  west  of  and  pamtlel  to  the  old  embankment, 
preseut  Dharwar  and  Uarihar  main  road  passes  along  the  new 
•  embankment,  the  eastern  or  pond  side  being  fenced  with  three  faet 
high  etouo  pillars.  In  a  large  clean  catchment  basin  the  naa 
water  stands  and  deposits  its  silt  and  the  clear  water  mns  into 
the  west  or  new  part  of  the  pood.  From  the  new  port  by  an  open 
cntting  water  runs  to  Gurshiddapa's  cistern  and.  from  Gurshid* 
dapiHi's  cistern  &  covered  passage  bi-ings  it  to  the  Bhuu^K^th  ciHteRi 
in  a  central  part  of  the  town  from  which  the  people  draw  water. 
Towards  the  west  of  Old  Hubhj  in  the  lands  of  Krisbnapur  aoj 
covering  an  area  of  forty-fonr  acres,  is  an  old  pond  known  a> 
Heggeri  or  the  largo  pond.  From  this  pond  water  goes  by  I 
hitely  built  underground  passage  to  a  reservoir  opposite  tfae 
Bhavdnishankar  temple  in  the  old  fort.  Abont  hfilf  a  mUe  east  of 
the  new  town  is  the  Karkihalladkeri  pond  which  was  built  in  1856-<S7 
by  Mr.  Gordon,  then  first  assistant  collector,  by  damming  tbt 
Karkihalla  stream.  The  embankment  is  of  mnd  with  atone  aloioBL 
In  1883  the  pond  was  repaired  out  of  local  funds,  Ita  water  is  uatd 
for  drinking  washing  clothes  and  watering  cjittle.  Round  the  town 
are  two  or  three  other  small  ponds  which  dry  in  the  hot  weatberaod 
during  the  rainy  season  are  used  for  washing  and  for  watering  oattJa 

Kew  Hubli  has  about  886  sweet  water  aud  about  250  braclciib 
water  stopless  wells  aud  Old  Hubli  has  100  sweet  water  and  abonl 
150  brackish  water  stepless  wells.  The  people  of  the  new  and  the 
old  towns  wash  clothes  along  the  stream  which  runs  between  tb6 
two  towns.  During  the  rainy  months  one  of  the  smaller  ponds  rats 
the  town,  the  sweet  water  wells  within  the  limita  of  the  Holeru  wid 
Madigoru  quarters,  aud  the  stream  between  the  old  and  the  new 
towns,  supply  ample  drinking  water  to  low  casto  Hiudns.  Daring 
the  hot  weather  the^e  souives  of  water  fail  and  low  caste  people  uv 
forced  to  go  to  the  Giirshiddapa  aud  Bhuspeth  reservoirs  for  their 
daily  supply  of  sweet  water.  They  are  not  allowed  to  touch  tli6 
water  and  the  want  of  a  separate  reservoir  for  the  lower  claaaes  M 
much  felt.  To  the  west  of  the  old  town  are  groves  of  maogoM 
tamarinds  and  guavas  and  a  few  gardens  where  vegetables,  plantaioi» 
and  sometimes  sugarcane  are  grown.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  llw 
^rdens  is  a  large  and  deep  cut-stone  well  about  ten  yards  squvft 
On  the  west  aide  of  tho  well  stone  steps  lead  to  the  water's  edg»- 
At  the  head  of  the  steps  facing  east  is  a  small  three  sided  rooci 
built  of  fine  cut-etone.  On  tho  top  of  the  inner  side  of  the  w^ 
wall  of  the  room  is  a  small  iDscription  in  Sanakrit^  datod  1739 


nitok. 


dhArwAr. 


ording  obeisance  to  the  spiritual  gnide  Shri  Satyaparna  Tirth. 
lit  la  said  that  a  rich  Brahman  morehaut  of  Old  Hubti  built  the  well 
|md  dedicated  it  to  Satyapuraa  Tirth  the  twenty-second  M&dhav&- 
^a  guide  (1706-1726). 

)n  an  open  airy  and  central  site  in  a  large  enclosare  close  to  tho 
;  of  tho  Dhdrwar-Harihar  road^  and  to  the  south  of  the  pablio 
roAil  from  the  new  to  the  old  town,  is  the  Hubli  charitable  dispensary. 
"Within  the  dispensary  enclosure  is  tho  assistant  surgeon's  hoasOj 
ont-houses,  and  a  biucki^h  well.  In  front  of  the  dispensary  is  a  small 
flower  garden.  In  1883  the  disponsary  treated  142  in-patienta  and 
,25,896  out-patients.  Governmeut  pay  £200  (Rs.  2000)  a  year  and 
itbe  municipality  moots  the  rest  of  the  cost  up  to  £300  (Rs.  3000). 

Ktubli  has  twenty-six  schools,  thirteen  of  them  Government  and 
'teen  private  vernacular  schools.     Of  tho  thirteen  Government 
[>ol8,    which    have    an  average    attendance   of    184  and   are 
ntATued   at   a  monthly  cost  of  £82  (Rs.  820),  one   is   anglo- 
"Tomacular  (118),  six  are  KAnarese    (318,  147,  8y,  82,  73,  67),  one 
Kanlthi  (79),  one  HindnstAri  (243),  three  girls'  schools  {W2,  84, 
41),  and  one  Kdnareac  school  for  low  castes  (03).'      Of  the  private 
•chools   K^narese  is  taught  in   seven   Mardthi  in  four  and  Sanskrit 
and  UindustAni  in  one  each.     Of  2399  the  total  number  on  the  rolls, 
1907  or   79*0  per  cent  were  boys  and  492  or  20*5  per  cent  girls, 
]  Of  tho  total   number  1896  or  71) "03  per  cent  were  Hindus  and  503 
I  or  20'97  per  ceut  wore  Musalmaus.     Among  Hindus  759  (545  boys 
214   girls)  were  Lingdyats,    268    (229   boys   39  girls)   Briilnniins, 
139  (S4  boys  55  girls)  Patvogdrs,  72  (49  boys  23   girls)  Jlurutlids, 
167  (30  boys  27  girls)  goldsmiths,  63  (31   boys  22  girls)   wcaver-s, 
52  (36  boys   16  girls)  were  Jains.      Devanga,  tailors,  dyers, 
pberd^,  carpenters,   painters,    traders,   coppersmiths,   Rajputs, 
liermcn,  and  lime-burners  varied  from  44  to  3.     Other  Hindua 
nbered  208  and  low  castes  seventy. 

lie  Native  General  Library  and  Reading  Room  with  twenty-five 
scribers  paying  subscriptions  amounting  in  1883  to  £8  6«. 
I  (Rs.  83)  has  278  English,  MarAthi,  KAnarese,  GujarAti,  and 
Sanskrit  books,  and  takes  one  daily  and  two  weekly  English,  and 
six  Mar^tht  and  one  KAnarese  weekly  newspapers.  Tho  library 
was  cslablishod  about  1807,  chietiy  by  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  Reid 
and  Cameron  the  Collector  and  First  Assistant  Collector  of 
Dh^rw^r.  The  municipality  makes  the  library  a  yearly  grant  of 
C».  (Rs.93). 

[ublihaa  thirty -seven  temples,  twonty>sevenmona8teries, seventeen 
ones,  a  Protestant  Christian  church  of  tho  German  Mission,  and 
aman  Catholic  chapel.     Of  tho  temples  thirteen  are  in  tho   old 
,  and  twenty-four  in  the  new,  of  the  monasteries  twelve  are  in 
Soold  town  and  fifteen  in  the  new,  and  of  the  mosques  eight  are  in 
the  old  town  and  nine  in  the  new.    The  Chnsiian  chui-ch  and  chapel 
tre  ia  the  new  town.     The  temples  in  Old   Hubli  fort  are  two  to 
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the  grdmdevids  or  village  goddesses,  By^mava  and  Dui^va  tbv 
cholora  and  Ktnall-pox  goddesses,  one  eacli  to  AnantgbayaD,  Bhavi* 
nisbankar,  DattAtraya,  and  ITanuinAn,  a  small  memorial  shnno  (9 
the  twenty-second  MjUIIivji  hfiul  priest  Sbri  Salynbudh  Tirtb  wlw 
died  ia  1782  and  a  Jain  temple  of  Anantu&tb. 

Bhav&ni»bankar  s  is  an  old  temple  of  the  eleTenth  ceutitry  mOt  * 
ling  an  imago  of  Ganpati  and  two  or  three  other  Hinaller  gf>d«  Th» 
imugesaremughly  cut  out  of  »toiie  similar  tuLhut  uf  which  tl 
n  built.  The  workmanship  of  tho  tomplo  and  of  the  in  ; 
similar.  Tho  temple  consists  of  a  middle  hall  facing  east,  an  inner  and 
larger  shriue  to  its  west  facing  east,  and  two  smaller  and  side  «hniui 
oppoaito  each  other  one  to  tho  north  of  the  middle  hull  facing  Dordi 
and  the  other  to  the  south  of  the  middle  hall  facing  south.     TheJ' 

appears  to  have  been  originally  placed  in  the   west   larger  sh|     

the  image  of  Ganpati  iu  the  smaller  northern  shriue,  and  sometrth* 
image  in  the  smaller  sonthcrn  shrine.  Of  these  the  imago  Ql 
Oanpati  remains  in  its  old  place.  The  Uny  with  its  case  has  boeq 
removed  from  the  western  and  larger  to  the  southern  and  smallw 
shrine  and  placed  there  in  a  contrary  direction,  its  left  or  wuct' 
running  side  facing  east  and  the  right  side  facing  west.  In  tKo 
larger  and  western  shrine  from  which  the  ling  has  been  remorei 
a  beautifully  carved  and  highly  polished  image  of  Narayan  abool 
three  feet  high  has  been  placed.  All  round  the  archway  over  t]« 
head  of  the  chief  image  are  smaller  images.  The  whole  is  cat  osi 
of  hard  black  stone  different  from  tho  stone  of  tho  temple  ami  of 
the  older  images.  Near  the  temple  is  a  stone  slab  (7'x4'x4T 
closely  carved  from  top  to  Iwttom  with  Old  KAnareae  writing.  Tla 
lust  few  lines  seem  to  have  been  lost ;  tho  rest  is  easy  to  rtti. 
The  inscription  ia  dated  Shak  9  .  .  (976  f)  Pdrihiv  eamvaUar  Vii 
records,  on  tho  occasion  of  a  sun-eclipse,  on  the  no-moon  d&T  of 
Vaivhakh  or  April- May,  a  grant  of  land  to  the  godBhav^uvof 
Hailur  by  the  VVestem  ChAlukya  king  Bhuvanaikamalla.^  Ootsid* 
the  temple,  and  near  it,  two  long  side  verandas  have  been  built  on 
a  threo  feet  high  stone  plinth.  Between  tho  verandas  is  apasM^ 
from  the  street  into  the  temple.  The  verandas  and  passage  betireco 
them  are  roofed  with  wooden  work.  ITie  style  of  the  roof  and 
tho  carving  on  the  faces  of  tho  beams  support  the  local  stoiy  thai 
the  additions  were  made  about  17C0.  Parts  of  the  roof  and  tfce 
gateway  are  in  ruins.  A  small  stone  pond  the  stone  work  of  w-hi<4 
has  disappeared  was  built  in  front  of  the  temple.  The  municip»Hty 
has  widened  the  pond  on  all  sides  and  sarrouudod  it  with  earthen 
embankments.     The  water  of  the  pond  is  used  for  drinking  porppaes. 


1  Thfl  aabiUnoe  of  tho  inscriptioQ  has  been  giren  by  Puidit  Goriwl  Guig^ilkv. 
•ohoolmaater  of  Uokal.  Otily  9  the  drat  of  thu  three  figure*  is  cl«ar  in  th*  diN. 
Th«  two  other  fignm  nre  worn-uut  bat  u  the  eamvaUiar  can  be  aleuly  read  Ptrhf 
Shak  967  b lugveilMl  bi  which  the  t-'vclic  year  PdHhiw  correepoiidi  and  10  nhich  j^ 
BbavinaikanuLUa  or  Someahvnr  II.  (iMm- 1075)  fotU  though  thwn  only  hcir-a{)9»«>i 
The  only  other  date  which  iniU  in  tbv  teiiUi  cuntory  is  Skal  907  to  the  rrfp 
of  Taik  n.  (A.D.  973-097)  the  founder  of  the  Western  ChdJukyas  who  if  not  »i" 
BhtiTanaiktunAlis. 
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^1d  Hubli  town  has  Four  Brihmanical  tomplos  to  B^nsliankari 
'anninAu  Ishvar  and  Parvatucv,  aud  two  Lingayat  temples  to 
Jangli  Dasvanna  and  Virbhadra.  Tbo  Uatkars  or  DevAnga  have 
throtj  rulig-ious  houses  or  math»  dud  in  Old  Uubli,  one  in  Kaulpethj 
and  one  in  Vithalpcth.  To  the  west  and  outside  of  the  uld  town,  in 
the  lands  of  Kriahnapur  village^  is  a  solitary  tomb  of  Chitanand 
Svami.  One  Siddappa,  who  is  about  forty  years  old,  calling  himself 
B  saint  or  uddhK,  lives  in  the  tomb.  Uo  is  said  to  have  beea  a 
iugayat  bul  has  left  his  caste.  He  eats  at  the  hands  of  persons  oC 
*  classes  bnt  none  of  the  higher  oaste  people  eat  of  his  hands, 
rubs  ashes  on  his  body  and  brow  and  worships  no  images, 
dreds  of  people  go  to  him  daily  and  give  him  monoy  and  food, 
yearly  fair  is  hold  in  honour  of  Cliittinand  SvAmL  Of  the  eight 
iBalmAn  mosqaeH  in  Old  Hubli  two  are  in  the  ftirt,  one  the  Safa 
iqne  in  the  town,  and  live  the  Sadar  Safa,  MastAn  Safa,  Birband 
ijid,  Islampar  masjid,  and  JAma  masjid  in  NArayanpeth. 

Kew  Hubli  fort  and  town  has  tweuty-four  temples  three  of  them 

Dattitraya,  Ishvar,  and  UanumAa  in  the  fort.     Of  the  twenty-one 

iplee  in  the  new  town  fifteen  are  Bi-Ahmauical,   live  Lingdyat, 

one  Jain,  The  Br/ihmanical  temples  aru  of  Vyankatraman,  where 

early  fair  lasting  for  ton  days  is  held  in  AHhvin  or  September- 

.ber  and  the  god's  car  is  drawn  on  the  last  day ;  of  Vithoba, 

',m,  and  Krishna ;  a  tailor's  Vtthoba  and  four  temples  of  Hannrndn 

Adikivoni,    VirApar,   Timsagar,    and    Yellapur;^    Kalmcshvar 

in    Adikivoni,   three   of  Durgava    in    Ddjibapeth    BomApur     and 

TollApur/  TuljAbhuvdui   in  JDAjibApeth,  and   Kalamma   in    Bogar 

Btreet.     The  Jain  temple  is  in   Bogar  strcot.    The  five  LingAyat 

'  temples  are  of  Virbhadra  in  Pagdivoui,  of  Parvatdev  in  Bhusvoni,  and 

i  three  of   Basvanna,  one  called  Myanada  Basappa  in  Hurkadlivoni, 

the  other  in  Kaulpeth  in  whose   honour  a  fair  is  occasionally  held, 

and  the  third  called   Budengndda  Basappa  in  Uhantikeri,  in  whose 

honour  a  yearly  fair  is  held  on  the  full-moon  of  Oh<titra  or  March- 

I  April.     A  memorial  shrine  of  RAghavendra  SvAmi,  the  chief  priest 

lof  an  under-sect  of  the  MAdhva    Brahmans   who   died    in  1671, 

I  oompletes  the  li^t  of  Hinda  temples  and  memorial  baildings  in  the 

new  town. 

Of  the  fifteen  Ling^yat  monasteries  Mursavirad  is  the  largest  and 
most  substantial  with  a  large  enclosure  and  a  small  garden.  The  local 
story  about  the  origin  of  the  monastery  is  that  Basav's  adherents, 
amounting  totwenty-onethousand  men,  were  divided  into  three  bodies. 
The  first  body  included  throe  thousand  ascetics  op  viraJctan,  the 
second  six  thousand  ayyas  or  jangams  that  is  onlinary  priests,  and  the 
third  twelve  thonsand  laymen.  Kach body  bad  ahead  officer  of  its 
own  class.  The  head  officer  of  the  first  or  virakta  body  was  a  very 
holy  ascetic  who  was  styled  Mursavirad  Apponavaru  or  Father  of  the 
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Three  ThonsandJ  Several  disciples  of  the  original  bead  of  thetlin* 
thousand  aBcotics  continued  his  religious  title.  One  of  those 
savirad  ascetics  lived  with  the  chief  hiDg&yat  priest  Mor^ 
at  Chitaldurg  in  Maiaur.  The  tivo  quarrelled  and  Mursai 
SvAmi  left  Chitaldurg  and  came  to  New  Hubli  about  1727 
after  the  fort  was  built  by  Basappashetti.  Basappa  entert 
the  Sv&mi  with  great  respect,  built  a  monastery  for  him  cloaO' 
his  houne  near  the  site  uE  the  Bhuapeth  reservoir,  and  called  it  tk 
Hironmth  or  High  Monastery,  The  Sviimi  whose  namo  wu 
Guruaiddha  Svi^mi,  held  spiricuol  control  over  all  Liog&yat  clnsf 
priests  in  the  Bombny  Karudtak.  Uis  8uccossor  was  caUed 
Gangiidhar  SvSuii  and  these  two  are  the  only  natnea  whkk 
succeeding  heads  of  this  monastery  have  borne.' 

About  1820  Gurshidappa  SvAmi  the  chief  Mnrsavirad  pneA  si 
Hubli  built  by  public  subscription  the  present  large  MuraaTinii 
monastery,  and  ever  sinco  he  and  bis  ancoessors  have  live<l  thera 
Every  Monday  and  Thursday  Ling^yats  of  both  ecxes  go  and  pay 
their  devotions  to  Mursavirad  Sviimi.  On  every  Monday  in  Shrdtm 
or  July-August  and  Kartih  or  October-November  many  LingAjfsU 
go  to  the  monastery,  pay  their  devotions  to  the  tombs  of  all  frirrncr 
chief  priesta  as  well  as  to  the  present  chief  priest,  and  present  kim 
with  fruit  and  mone^.  They  rub  their  brows  and  eyes  with  the  ashes 
of  cowdung  burnt  before  the  tombs^  receive  from  Gurusiddhn  Svaini  iti 
blessiugand  acocwmut,a  plantain^  or  adatc^  and  return  home.  On  th« 
third  and  fourth  Mondays  in  Shrdvnn  or  July-August  a  great  ywHjr 
service  or  pvja  is  bold.  The  monastery  building  is  cleaned  lal 
whitewaaht'd  and  decked  with  plantain  trees  and  mango  bmnclw. 
The  ground  is  spread  with  carpets  and  a  large  sofa  with  b:i 
cushions  covered  with  lacois  placed  to  the  right  of  the  midd]L 
building.  In  the  middle  of  tho  building  is  set  a  large  chair  of  state 
on  which  one  of  tho  chief  priest's  assistants  sits  richly  dressed  ua 
ornamented.  He  is  believed  for  tho  time  to  represent  the  god  SfcpT. 
His  feet  are  washed  and  baskets  of  flowers  are  thrown  over  him.  Front 


'  KdasKK  Mwr  three,  tnttirad  thoaa&ad,  and  o/tpanaearv  father.  . 

'Up  to  about  1810,  wheu«ver  tliu  chief  priust  of  any  oi  the  nnalkr  S«  I 
moDostorioB  (lia),  hw  hinXy  wu  tint  pUcod  aiul  worehinped  in  tho  HinaoatilL  •■• 
wu  then  carriexl  id  BUt«  tn  thu  site  where  the  large  MumTirad  mtmtMtrj  ■•* 
Btauda  and  buried  there.  8iuce  1811)  the  body  of  each  aubordinate  chief  pmit  In 
'inen  u'nr«lii[)[>v(t  io  bin  owu  motuatery  aiid  buried  in  a  pieoe  of  gruaud  beloo^pDit  ^ 
it.  The  origin  of  ibis  ohangt  in  practice  wa«,  thai,  about  I7W,  a  oneiilioo  arai»  «* 
Bigalkotin  Bi}&pur  aa  to  whether  LingAvat  prieitii  ahoold  dine  tn  the  hota»» 
Liug&yat  barbeni.  OpiuionH  wure  divided  and  the  matter  waa  referred  ta  w 
Muraaviritd  Sv^mi  nt  New  Hubli.  Ue  held  that  LinK^yat  prietta  ahoutd  not  dip> 
with  Lini^yat  barhen,  aa  the  barWrs  were  not  the  deoceadanta  of  geBiiiiiL-  LtBf*?^ 
bflfnre  the  time  of  Baaav,  but  tho  dcsoendanti  of  barbeni  wnuoi  UaaiT  aal 
oonvwtad  to  Luig&yatbni.  Tliu  chief  prioeta  of  all  the  mouaatorica  at  rir*t  abidnl  \a 
the  Mun<.tvirftd'»  ruling.  But  aouie  Lingdyat  laymen  of  the  opposite  party  p*mW 
on  the  chief  pricut  of  the  Rudratohi  mnnactery  in  joiu  tbcm,  an-l  thv  prust  wart 
and  dined  with  IJitgiiyat  lurbcni.  Ilie  Mnna^-trad  Sviunl  AXcoiumuuicat»l  ^ 
offending  priest  mid  privntely  ^ot  t>no  of  his  serranta  to  cut  off  one  of  the  pni*» 
tno>  a  defect  whicli  dtbarrcd  liim  from  being  worshinped.  The  Badratchl  p*^ 
coiiiptninrd  tr>  the  chief  of  J^ilngli  nnder  whfim  New  Hubli  then  w»9.  The  Swg 
chief  sent  for  Mursuviroil  SvAiiii  guid  ordureil  him  to  bo  jnit  intu  tlic  fttucka.  B«fof»  »• 
aentecoe  could  be  carriud  into  cffeut  Mimavinid  STftini  coniniitted  aulouia  and  a  >" 
Mnraavirud  8vAmi  wa«  appointed. 
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to  ton  at  nigUt  the  chief  monk  sits  on  the  sofa,  Burroiinded 
a  largo  number  of  tho  subordinnto  LiDgAyafc  olei^.  Music  is 
ed,  drums  are  beateu,  aud  a  couple  or  two  of  dancing  girls  sing 
dance  in  front  of  tho  chief  priest.  At  this  time  tho  whole  of  the 
ipeople,  LingAyats,  BrAhmans,  Mar^tbds^  Patvej^dra,  and  others, 
lb  and  poor,  old  aud  youug,  men  women  and  children,  attend, 
'er  a  small  present  of  fruit  and  flowers,  or  a  little  money  to  the 
tdiief  priest,  aud  pay  tbeir  respects  lo  hitn.  Except  Brilhmana  all 
prostrate  before  the  KvAmi.  When  a  very  respectable  or  rioh 
Ling&yat  conies,  the  chief  priest  puts  forward  his  feet,  and  the 
worshipper  leans  his  head  on  them,  retires,  and  sits  in  the  assembly. 
The  chief  priest  then  gives  to  tho  njoro  favoured  ashis  favour  or;>7vi«i<J, 
Bome  fruit  or  sweetmeat.  The  meeting  ends  with  fireworks  about  ton. 
From  time  immemorial  the  Smdrt  Shaukar  BhArati  Svdmi  of  KudKlgi 
in  Uai&ur  has  enjoyed  tho  privilege  of  ridieg  in  a  pdlkhi  or  open 
litter  carried  crosswuy.s  through  the  public  streets.  In  imitation  of 
this  practice  about  fifty  years  ago  Gurusiddba  SvAmi  Mnrsavirad 
attempted  to  ride  in  a  palanquin  carried  crosswise.  The  Sm&rb 
teacher  filed  a  civil  auit  to  stop  this  innovation.  The  court  decreed 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  any  ono  riding  in  a  palanquin  carried 
croasways  iu  the  public  streets.  The  decree  was  appealed  against 
bat  nphcld  by  the  late  Sadar  Addlat  and  aubsequcntiy  by  the  Privy 
Council.  Close  to  the  monastery  is  a  groat  wooden  car  intended 
to  draw  the  Unff  and  the  chief  priest  through  the  public  streets  on 
tho  great  fcstivalj  but  the  car  is  so  heavy  and  tho  cost  and  the  risk 
of  accidents  so  great  that  it  is  seldom  used.  South-east  of  Old  Bubli 
in  tho  lands  of  Krishnapur,  a  new  temple  with  a  large  square 
euclosure  has  lately'  been  built  by  a  mddigia  or  loatherworker  named 
yellia.  He  says  that  he  went  towards  the  coast  and  paid  his 
devotions  to  the  god  Maujundth,  aud  was  possessed  by  him,  and  that 
he  has  built  this  temple  in  honour  of  that  god  and  called  it  Vhirmagthal 
or  the  Holy  Place.  He  hu.i  plant^id  several  conical  stuues  round  a 
I  central  pyramid  of  earth.  On  these  stones  he  strews  flowers  and 
,  perfumes  and  burns  incense  before  them  every  day.  Ho  has  also 
set  apart  a  stone  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Yellamma  at  Saundatti. 
L^ondreds  of  low  caste  people  go  to  him  every  day  and  give  him 
^Hliit  and  money  considering  him  a  holy  man  and  a  prophet. 

^       Now  Hubli  has  nine  mosques,  eight  of  thorn  called  after  the  streeta 

K  which  they  are  built  Ganeshpeth,  Knmbarvoni,  MahAldArvoni, 
nllavoni,  PendhArivoni,  Pinjarvoni,  Vii-apur,  and  Yelljipur,  and  the 
nth  Phaniband  iu  Kaulpeth. 

k  Christians  are  buried  in  a  part  of  the  German  Mission  enclosnre. 
ug^yats  are  buried  in  consecrated  spaces  of  grnund  outside  the 
wn  and  lielonging  to   the  following  eleven  monasteries  Uogal, 
,    Harasdevar,    Hire,    Hos,  Kal,  Kalbnrgi,   Kavdi,   Kudradevar,  two 
Kudratohis^  and  Shiggaon.     Musahudns  are  buried  to  the  west  of  tho 
German  Mission  enclosure  on  the  lands  of  the  village  of  Mariau- 
msAgar.      The    bndies    of  Briihmiins,   MarAtluis,  Patvegdrs  and 
Vers,  are  burnt  behind  the  Karkihallad  pond  and  in  some  places 
ng  the  Karkihalia  brook  which  runs  t-o  tho  soutli  of  Now  Hubli 
d  joiiw  tho  Cabbur  brook  towards  the  south  of  Old  Hubli. 
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Ilubli,  properly  Habballi  or  Pobballi  tliat  is  PorvadTalU  or 
village,  seems  to  centre  io  a  plain  old  stone  temple  to  BhavJiais! 
wbich  from  an  Old  Kiluareae  inBcriptiun  scorns  to    bdcmg  to  t1 
eleventh  century,'      Of  its  two  parts  that  known  as  Old  Hubli  u 
locally  cullud  R4yur  Hubli  that  is  Hiibti  made   by  the  Vija; 
kings  (1;330-1580).'     Tho  first  reference  wbich  has  been  Uvoed 
Hubli  is  in  1547  in  a  treaty  between  Vijayanagar  and  the  Portugoi 
where  Obeli  or  Hubli  appears   as   a  place  of  trade  in   aali 
and  iron  for  the  Bij&par  coantry.'      In  1673  Hubli  is 
&8  a  place  of  much  wealth  and  of  great  tmdc.     It  was  plande 
Annaji  Datto  one  of  Shiv&ji's  generals  and  the  booty  is  said  to 
exceeded  any  previous  Mar^tha  plunder.     Merchants  uf  all 
were  plundered  and  tho  iiijdpur  troops,  which  had  been  s 
for   the  defence   of  the  town,  destroyed  any  property  which 
Mar^th^  left     Tho  Englisb  factory  at  EdrwAr,  which  was  said 
hare  employed  50,000  wearers  in  the  Dhflrw^  rillages  hod 
at  Hubli  to  sell  aU  kiuds   of  cloth  and  to  gather  tho  cloth  intci 
to  be  sent   to  England.     Tho  Uubli  factory  waa    plundered 
Bcoordlng  to  English  rkccounts  goods  wore  lost  worth  about  £S> 
ISn.   {Pagodas  7894  at  3i  Ra.  tho  pagoda).     The  English    cli  ' 
damages  but  ShivAji  declared  that,  except  some  petty    dai 
valued  at  about  £70  {pagodas  200),  his  troops  had  done  them 
harm.*      In    1G75    Aurangzeb  (IG.'iO- 1707)    sent  an    army  und 
tho  command  of  Muhammad  Syed  Khin,  whose  family  name  wu 
Tirin,  to  conquer  the  western  part  of  the  BijApur  kingdom.     Tina 
besieged  and  took  the  fort  of  Sonda  in  North  K4nara  bat  wasldlivd. 
About  this  time  the  English  traveller  Fryer  notices  Hubli  u» 
market  town  in  BijApur.*    In  1677  Aurangxeb  conferred  upon  Tfirio'j 
son  Shdh  Mnhammad  KhAu,  in  jdtjhir  or  as  an  estate,  tho  fort  unl 
district  of  Old  or  lUyar  IlubbiUli,  and  the  Devar-Unbballi  p 
division  in  the  DhArwAr  sub-division.*      In   1685  Sultitn  Mr-^ 
Auruugzeb's  son,  marched,  in  tho  name  of  the  Delhi  em^ 
regain  the  south-west  portions   of   the   Bijapar   kingdom  whid 
SambhAji    bad    overrun.     Ho  took    HnbbalU     and  Dh&rwiU*  aod 
placed    garrisons    in    them.'      About    1G89    the    deaai   of   Kittar 
distinguished  himself  in  battle  and  in  reward  the  Sardeshmu^ 
of  the  district  of  Old  or  Kavar  Hubli  waa  conferred  upon  him.'     H« 
does  not  seem  to  hare  enjoyed  this  office  for  any  length  of  tinic. 
In  1727  one  Basappa  of  Old  Hubli  built  the  town  and  fort  of  Ne* 
Eubli  with  the  leave  aud  by  the  aid  of  Majid  KMn  the  Nawibof 
Sfivanur.    In  1 755  the  Sdvanur  Nawab  Hakim  Kbdu,  attacked  by  th« 
Alarathas  and  reduced  to  extremities,  gave  up  territory  worth  £82,393 


•  Details  of  tho  temple  ami  of  the  iDKription  are  given  above  p.  7W. 

>  Two  uthor  placM  are  callocl  UoUi  ono  id  DhiirwiLr  and  the  other  la  Bt^Kkvm.  1* 
other  Hulili  ia  the  DbirwAr  aub-djviaioD  is  known  its  Devw  or  the  Holy  Htbba 
honour  of  an  old  templo  of  Rmnso&th  and  riidad-Hubli  or  Uubli  ia  the  N\  on>l.  TV 
Belgaum- Hubli  which  ia  abuut  eighteen  miles  aoutb-eait  of  BeJ^MUu  u  knomi  « 
Mngnikbiln-lldbH  from  a  Bijipur  governor  of  that  uamo. 

•  fiuhsi.lios,  U.255-2S7. 

'  OrmotHwtoricftl  Prngmenta,  34.36,  208;Gnint OofrBMarathAa,  165;  Haautt«* 
New  Account,  1. 1>67.  o  n^t  India  and  Persia,  l?!^ 

•  Local  luformation.      '  Oimein  Bnice'iAimala,  11.63.       •  Stokw' Be<j^».  ** 
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8,23,930)  witb  tte  forts  of  Habli,  and  Kerar,  and  Bolgaum  with 
litional  territory  for  their  maintenanco  £110,000  (Rs,  1 1,00,000) 
ciisb.*  On  this  occasion  tho  Peshwa  wrested  from  the  TArin 
bmily  the  Devar  liubli  petty  divisioii  and  allowed  them  to  keep 
the  fort  and  town  of  Old  Habli,  fifteen  larf^e  villages  and  two 
hamtetH  in  tho  present  sub-divisiou  of  Hubli  Taraf  Kiarkope  and 
tho  viilago  of  Maifad,  in  the  UhArwar  snb-diriaion.  Tho  Tdrin  family 
enjoyed  the  reduced  jdghir  till  1778  when  Huidar  AH  conquered 
tho  whole  of  the  Bombay  Karniitak  np  to  the  Malaprabha.  One 
of  Haidar's  otBoers  Gangfli'din  Ri^lildar  Invostod  and  took  tho 
fort  of  Old  Hiibli  from  tbe  TArins  and  Haidar's  Hindu  minister 
Nanjappaya  levied  u  6ne  of  £3500  (10,000  pagodas)  from  the  towng- 
people.*  In  I77U  Haidar  married  his  daughter  to  the  elJeat  son  of 
Abdul  Hakim  Kb&n  tho  Nawiib  of  Silvanur  and  his  second  son  to 
the  NawAb*3  daughter.  The  half  of  SAvanur  which  was  given  up 
Peahwa  Balaji  Biljirdv  in  1755  was  now  restored  by  Uaidar  to 
NawAb,'  aud  DivAn  KbauderAv  the  NawAb'a  minister  sent  one 
kAji  ShrinivAs  as  manager  or  katmivi^dar  to  Old  ilubli.*  In 
i3  a  quarrel  arose  between  Tipu  (1782-1799)  and  the  NawAb  of 
ivannr.  Tipn  retook  Old  Hubli  and  appointed  as  its  commandant 
Buddanbeg.  Buddanbeg  surrounded  the  fort  with  a  strong 
»m  fence.  In  1787  on  behalf  of  MAdhavrAv  |  If.  the  seventh 
hwa,  Tukoji  Holkor  took  tho  country  back  from  Tipu  and 
itored  the  reduced  jf-i^^u'r  of  Old  Hubli  to  the  TArin  family.  In 
'88  Tipn  conquered  all  the  country  taken  by  Tukoji  including  Old 
Hobli.  In  1790  ParshurAm  Bhau  Patvardhan  took  tho  whole 
Bombay  KarnAtak  from  Tipu  and  conferred  small  portions  of  the 
Old  Hubli  estate  upon  different  members  of  the  TArin  family. 
The  village  of  Miigad  was  granted  to  Hassankhau  TArin  but  he 
was  allowed  to  Uve  in  the  fort  of  (_)ld  Hubli.  Tho  village  of  BAd  in 
the  DhArwAr  sub-division  and  about  100  acres  of  land  in  Adargunchi 
village  four  miles  south  of  Hubli  were  given  to  Abdul  liaufkhAn 
TArin.  Tho  Peshwa's  officer  at  New  Hubli  first  imposed  a  yearly 
tax  of  £5  5«.  (Rs.  52^  or  \b  honf)  on  HassankhAn  the  proprietor 
of  Mugad  and  raised  it  to  £8  15«.  (Rs.  87^  or  25  hon^t).  In  default 
of  payment  HassankhAn  was  imprisoned  in  the  fort  of  Old  Hubli 
where  he  died  and  hia  ostato  of  Mugad  lapsed  to  Government. 
Abdnl  lianfkhAn  TArin  who  (1884)  is  ninety-five  years  old  is  a 
third  class  Sirdar  and  enjoys  tho  village  of  BAd  and  160  acres  of 
land  at  Adargunchi  *  Hia  brother  HamidkhAn  went  over  to  the 
NizAm  under  whom  his  family  enjoys  a  grant  of  three  villages.* 

kNew  Hubli  was  founded  and  the  fort  built  in  1727.    At  that  time 


Clunoa'  Itincrftry,  Apponfliz  p.  14. 
'  Bi*rAtba  MSS.  with  tlic  PAtil  of  OIil  HuMi. 
I*  ManLUia  MSS.  with  the  PUil  of  OH  Hubli. 
•  Prora  papors  with  Mr.  Abilul  lUufkhiin  Tirin. 


Stok«e*  Belg»nni,  56. 


*  Other  TDcrultors  of  the  Tdriii  f^imily  &ro  saitt  to  h«ve  gtitiQ  to  Maisur  where 
they  have  strnk  to  bo  huiibaiKlimin.  Oiio  of  thu  ruinily  nrunod  FiUlabAmiya  T&rin  now 
(1H84)  Uvea  in  Old  Habli  fort  and  tilU  some  (.lovemineiit  land.  Hent-frM  lands 
conferred  by  tbe  Ute  proprietor  while  in  power  are  itill  enjoyed  by  wTenU  ponons 
lb  the  present  nib-divisioa  of  Hubli. 
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one  Kalydnshetti  waa  tlie  bead  oE  the  Lingajdfc  commDiiny  of  CU 
Hubli.  He  was  a  very  rich  man  and  his  sister's  son  Basapjnliicj 
long  under  his  patronage.  The  uncle  and  nephew  quarrtjUod  ti4 
the  nephew  Baeappa  left  the  town  with  a  few  followors,  and 
in  the  neighbonring  village  of  Bom&pur.^  In  1727  Majid 
Kawub  of  S&vaoor  allowed  Baeappa  to  baild  a  city  on  xhntA 
BomSpur  and  theanrrounding^villagi^sof  Madinaikaiii  Arlikatti, 
of  Marian-Tims^igar,  BidaDhal^  YelUpur,  and  Virapur.  The  Ni 
laid  out  one  main  street  at  his  own  expense  and  after  himself 
it  Majidpur.  Baaappa  built  the  fort  of  New  Hubli  at  a  coet  of 
(Rs.  2500).  The  fort  and  town  of  N"ow  Hubli  seem  to  have 
included  in  the  military  grant  of  huida  yielding-  a  yearly  mi 
of  1250,000  (Rs.  2o,0U,O0Oj  which  the  I'atvardhana  received 
the  PeHbwa  about  1764.  When  a  partitiuu  was  afterwards  uiadeili 
the  Patvardhan  family  New  Hubli  appears  to  have  fallen  Ut 
S^gUkar's  share  by  whom  the  fort  of  Old  Hubli  vras  hdd  w 
it  fell  to  General  Munro  on  the  13th  of  July  1818.  lu  1« 
Captain  Moor  described  Hubli  as  the  most  extensive  populuojs  waA 
reapectable  town  in  that  ]>art  of  the  country.  The  coantry 
was  wooded  watered  and  highly  tilled.  The  appccLrance  of 
place  showed  industry  and  happiness.  Thero  was  a  large  tr 
both  inland  and  with  Goa.  To  Goa  they  sent  sandalwood  and 
ivory  and  from  Goa  they  brought  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  rice, 
the  silk  large  quantities  chiefly  of  women's  robes  were  woven, 
stock  of  goods  for  variety  and  taste  exceeded  that  of  any 
the  country.  The  Saturday  market  had  a  great  show  of 
cattle, be telnut  and  grain,  and  cloth  merchants  6ocked  &om  a  di 
and  so  crowded  wore  the  streets  that  it  was  difficult  to  pass  ihroagfc 
them.  The  bonkers  were  numerous  and  rich.  Tliey  had  d  '" 
with  Surat  in  the  north,  Haidarabad  in  the  east,  and  Serin; 
in  the  south.  Though  the  town  was  so  prosperous,  it  had  no 
buildings.  Neither  vt  the  forts  was  oi  any  strength.  The  poopli 
escaped  being  plundered  in  1 790  by  paying  ParshurAm  a  large  ran 
of  money .^  There  was  said  to  be  uu  English  merchant's  toonb 
at  Hubli,  but  Moor  thought  it  was  Muhommadan.  There  «M  * 
Masalmdn  prayer  placo  or  idga  and  a  graveyard  but  veiy  fe* 
Musiihndns.^  About  this  time  Shiv^ji  the  EolhApur  chief,  tsking 
udvanta^tco  of  local  disturbances,  for  n  time  carried  the  limits  of  his 
kingdom  as  far  south  as  the  Tungbhadra.  In  I79G  he  plundero^ 
Hubli  *  and  mode  over  the  old  town  to  one  of  his  adherents  tha 
Vesdi  of  Kittur.^  But  the  Peshwa's  officers  woo  back  the  tgnu 
In  1800  General  Wellcsley  mentions  Hubli  as  the  only  place  m 
DhilrwAr  whore  Dhundia  Vdgh  had  still  a  garrison.*  In  18M 
Old  Hubli  was  held  by  tho  Phadke  family  of  Kookanasth  BrihmaBi 


*  As  BosAppa  was  of  Kolydnflbctti'a  Eatnily  in  Romo  official  papers  he  wu  coIJm 
Ka-lyiia  Shetliavnr  or  Uilooguig  to  KalyAniihctti.  Thii  hat  led  to  qunrreU  belvn* 
tlwdeacMi(lanUofKaly;iiishettiEm(lBaiupi>a  which  ArL>atill(18S4)  niunUIod. 

«  Moot's  Nftrmtive,253*'254.  '  Moor'«  NAmitiv«, 3^.234. 

*  StokoB'liclj^ftuin.GI.  »  Old  MarithaMSS.  witb  tho  F*til  <»f  OH  Hibll 
'  Sapplemeotuy  DcepatcbcB,  India  (1797-lS0u),II.88. 
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fhon    (1802)    General    Welleslcy   was  marching  sontb  after  liia 

.t  of  Sindia^  Old  Hubli  was  besieged   by  one  of  tlio  Poshwa'a 

ivincial    managers    or    sarsubKedtirs.      On    hearing-    of  General 

^©Uesh'y's   arrival,   the  fort   garrison    asked  him    to  help  them, 

ly   sent   him   a    letter  addressed  to    the    saTsnhheddr    hy  the 

ihwa  directing  him  to  give  Old  Habli  and  its  dependencies  to 

u   Phadke,  the  brother-iu-law   of  the  Pesbwa  the  jwrsou  for 

'in  the  garrison  held  it.     On  the  other  hand  the  snr^uhhcddr 

uced  the  Peshwa's  order  commanding  him  to  besiege  the  place 

take  it  by  force    from  Phadke.     The  earsxthheddr  had  been 

iloyed   against    the  mud  fort  for  nearly  six  weeks.      Gouorai 

leeley  advised  the  siege  to  be  stopped  till  they  found  out  what 

Peshwa  really  wished.'     In  the  last  Manitha  war  (1817-1818), 

r  taking  Dambal,  Uouoral  Muaro  came  to  Old  Hubli  on  the 

of  January  181 S.     The  commandant  of  Old  Hnbli   fort    was 

moned   and    promised   to    surrender,    and,  on    the    following 

iorningf  marched  out  with  30O  men  the  rest  having  deserted  from 

want  of  pay."     At  the  close  of  the  fair    season  (I5th  June  1818) 

General  Munro's  and  General  Pritzlcr's  divisions  of  the  grand  army 

of  the  Duccao  reached  Old  Hubli.     A  battalion  with  the  heavy 

j^ns  and  ordnance  stores  went  to  DhArwdr;  but  the  head-quarters 

I  and  the  remaining  coqis    cantoned  at  Old  Hnbli  for  the  raius.^ 

!  During  the  latter  half  of   1818  (July- December),   cholera  raged 

I  at  Hubli.     In  General  Pritzler's  camp,  in  three  days  two  officers 

land  upwards  of  100  Europeans  were  carried  off  by  cholera*  Most 

of  the  British  tombs   still  seen    near   Old    Hubli    seem    to  have 

jbeen    raised  to    officers   and    men  of    the    twenty-second    Light 

Dragoons,  and  the  34th,  53rd,  69th,  and  fl4th  Regiments  of  foot* 

In   1}S20  New  Uubli  with  forty-seven   villages  and  a  net  yearly 

revenue  of  £6205  (Ra.  62,050)  with  several  districts  was  ceded  by 

i  Chinulmanrdv  Appa  Sdheb  of  KAngli  instead  of  his   contingent.' 

In  1844  Captain  Wiagate  found   Hubli  au   important  tnido  centra 

with  a  population  of  33,000  living  in  5't5«  houses.     The  town  had  a 

j  number  of  long  established  baakiug  and  trading  iirms  who  issued 

■bills  for  large  amounts  on  Bombay,  Madras,  and  other  trade  centres. 

Its  export  trade  consisted  chiefly  of  local  cotton  cloth,  raw  cotton 

mostly    sent    to   Bombay    by    Kumta,  and  tobucco  botelnuts  and 

chillies.     There  was  also  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  oil,  better, 

and  other  local  produce.     The  imports  were  large  quantities  of  salt, 

metals,  British  cloth  and  hardware,  and  cocoanuts  from  thecoast^ 

Hulgnr,  a  large  village  on  the  Hubli-SAvauur  road  about  eight 
mileB  iiurlh-east  of  Shiggaon,  with  iu  1881  a  population  of  2973,  is 
a  noted  place  of  Muwalindu  pilgrimage  to  a  tomb  of  the  saint 
Hazratshdh  Kdderi.  Hazratshiih  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Savanur 
about  1800  under  the  NawAb  Abdul  Khairkluiu.  Once  while  the 
kwit  wafl  at  Bankapor  the  Nawib  violated  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 

^P  1  llunilton's  DMoriptUm  of  HiudusMn.  II.  S38.23<}. 
H   *  fiUckcr't  Mar&tha  War,  287.  *  Bkckc-r'i  Maritlui  War,  HI4. 

B    *  Bombay  Courier  of  llHh  December  )S18.  ■  See  abov«  pp,  43.1,  622. 

^    *  Aitcliiion'i  Treaties,  Engagements,  and  Sauiuls,  T.  418. 
»  Sun-ey  8up«rlQtcuacnt  s  445  of  25tli  October  1844, 
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saint's  diacipleft.     Tlio  sat'iii  cnraed  the  Naw^b  and  retired  to  Ha 
ubout  eifj^ht  miles  Dorth-west  of  Srivannr.     He  died  at  Hulgur  i 
the  four  toinbn  of  hiin&elf  and  bis  relatioiis  are   in  a  valley 
half  a  mile  west  of  the  village.     A  fair  attended  by  about 
puoplo  from  all  parts  of  DliArwilr  and  ihc  neiglibouriug  viUagetc 
Belgau  in  is  held  after  the  full-moon  of  Aldgh  or  February  -  Maitk.  | 
Most  of  the  pilgrims  come  from  the   fali-moon  fair  at  MailAr  ta 
BelAri  twen^-soven  miles  sooth-weat   of   HuLgur.     NawAb  /' ' " 
Dalilkhdn  (1834- 18G2)  the  grandfather  of  the  presernt  Nawib 
firm  follower  of  the  saint  and  took  a  ^rcat  interest  in  the  fair, 
used  to  attend  every  year  and  remain  at  the  fair  for  a  week  whaj 
bin  ^ts  and  dinners  attracted  large  nnmbers  of  wrestlers,  da 
beggars,  and  visitors.     Since  hia  death  in  1862  the  namber  of  1 
at  the  fair  has  greatly  fallen  off.     The  tombs  enjoy  a  yearly  |^ 
£50  (Rs.  500)  in  land  and  £15  (Rs.l50)  in  rent.     Halgur 
has  a  temple  of  Siddhaling  with  eight  stone  inscriptions 
from  4'  to  2'  in  length  and  from  4'  to  1'  3"  in  breadth.     All  are  < 
and  legible  but  have  not  been  read.     There  ia  a  well  called 
Kapilbdvi  with  an  inscription  dated  1122. 

Hullhalli,  a  smnll  villBgn  on  the  Bankipur-Rllnebennurf 
about  three  miles  uurth-west  of  Rinebennur,  witb  in  1881  a 
tion  of  043,  has  a  fort  and  two  temples.     A  temple  of  Hilnica 
the  fort  h»a  on   the  south  iiu  iuMcnptiou  dated  1143.      The  i 
temple  of  R^meshvar  outside  tho  villago  has  to  its  right  ho  inseri^l 
tion  dated  H82. 

Hurlikop,  a  small  village  six  miles  east  of  Bank^pur,  with  in  1S61 
a  population  of  1090,  Iihr  a  temple  of  Ishvar  with  an  inHcripUoB 
(5  X  r  4").     Thoro  ai-o  three  other  inscriptions  in  the  village. 

Huvinsigly  village,  fourteen  miles  north-eaat  of  Bankspcr, 
with  in  1881  a  population  of  1004,  has  a  tcmplo  of  Hanum^  with 
two  iuscriptionH. 

Huyigol  village,  six  miles    north  of   Gadag,  with  in   1 
populatitin  of   1375,    has  seven    inBcnptions,    one  in  a  tem^ 
Rtlmling,  another  in  a  temple  of  Kfilracahvar,  a  third  near  the  v 
police  slation,  and  the  remaining  four  in  a  temple  of  Jlrfmtl 

Ingalgundi,  a  small  village  about  eight  miles  soiitb  of  Kod,wilh 
in  1881  a  poimlation  of  549,  has  a  temple  of  Kalle.shvar  with  lo 
inscription  on  the  bank  of  a  pond  dated  1049  (S.  U7l)  in  the  rcipi 
of  the  Western  Cbdiukya  long  Someshvar  I.  (1042-lOfif'J  ondu 
Sati  stono  or  maeiikal  tho  date  on  which  could  not  be  made  oat, 
except  that  it  was  in  the  cycle  year  Bahudkdnya. 

Kachivi,  a  small  village  about  fifteen  miles  north>west  of  Ko^ 
with  iu  1881  a  population  of  S'^O,  has  temples  of  Edmeahvar  loi 
Ganappa.  In  front  of  the  Rdmeshvar  tcmplo  is  a  heit)  stone  of 
viTffol  dated  12o4  ;  and  on  the  south  front  of  Qanappa's  tempbis 
an  inscription  also  dated  1254. 

Kadarmandalgi,  a  small  village  on  the  Bank^par-BAnebennnr 
high  road  abdut  nine  mile.'i  west  of  Rdnebennur,  with  in  18^1  • 
populatiuu  of  1753,  has  a  temple  of  Mdruti  Kaotetih  whi^sc  iwigt 
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j  locally  believed  to  have  been  consecrated  by  tlio  ParAnik  king     Chapter  XIV. 
amcjayft.     On  the  flat  pillar  of  the  temple  is  an  inscription  dated  plaM8. 

1498  (1576).     In  a  neighbouring  fiela  ie  another  weatherworn 
cription. 

[Sadur,  a  small  village  about  three  miles  cast  of  Rattihalli  in  Kod,  iUoiiu. 

th  in  1881  a  population  of  1412,  has  a  temple  and  an  inscription. 

[Sa'gneli,  ^  large  village  about  thirteen  miles  north-west  of  Kod,  EIoniu. 

fch  in  1881  a  population  of  1232,  is  an  old  petty  divisional  centre. 

"    aeli  has  temples  of  Adikeshav,  Kalahustoshvar,  Ijakshini  Narsinh, 

ogameshvar,     Symeshvar,   and     Vii-bhadra.      Adikeshav'a    and 

ftkshmi  Narsinh's  temples  are  two  plain  stone  buildings  in  the  same 

cloanre.     Adikeshav's  temple  is  sixty-six  feet  long  by  twenty-three 

Bt  wide  and  has  twelve  pillars  in  the  outer  open  porch.     Narsinh'a 

Biple  has  a  wooden  pillared  front  porch.      The  temples  are  said  to 

bve  been  bnilt  by  two   persons  Eoudappa  and  Venkappa.     The 

of  Adikeshav  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from    BAd   in 

ikApur  by  KauakdAs  a  sixteenth  century  Ktlnarese  poet   (I5»5t).* 

be  temple  priests  who  are  partly  Liiigdynts  partly  BrAhmans  enjoy 

[yearly  allowance  of  £49  8«.   (Ks.  404)  to  meet  the  cost  of  holding 

ie  car  festival.     In  the  court  of  the  temples  is  a  shrine  of  Bband4- 

feri  SvAmi  with  four  finely  carved  old  pillars  built  into  it.      Throe 

;  the  pillars  has'e  five  short  inscriptions.     Other  excellently  carved 

Jfmeuts  lie  about.      Kalahastc^hvars  temple  has  a  slab  carvud 

th  figures  of  Shiv  and  Pdrvati  and  smaller  figures  of  Ganpali  and 

rtikavAmi  in  entire  relief.      The  pillars  of  tho  temples  are  carved 

th  figures  and  festoons,  the  outer  wall  of  the  porch  is  of  stone  and 

od,  but  the  spire  is  old.      There  are  four  inscriptions  in  or  near 

is  temple  one  to  the  east  of  tho  temple  dated  1 120  on  a  stone  sunk 

I  the  earth  3'  9"  broad  and  6'  10**  above  ground.    The  second  dated 

32  is  on  a  hero-stone  or  virgaL      The  other  two  on  and  near  the 

'  pillar  have  not  been  read.     Sangameshvar'a  temple  has  a  rather 

Qreiidablo    iascription    sunk   in    a    mud    platform.      Someuhvar's 

iple  has  three  inscriptions,  the  dates  of  none  of  which  have  been 

ie  out.    To  tho  north  of  Virbhadra's  temple  aro  three  inscribed 

ones  sunk  deep  in  the  earth. 

Kakur,  a  small  village  on  the  Tungbhadra,  about  thirty  milee  Kacob. 

ith-cast  of  Gadag,  with  iu  18S1  a  ptpulatiou  of  72,  has  in  the  court 
!  a  temple  of  Mdi-uti  a  well  preserved  inscription  of  thirty-two  and 
|}ialf  lines. 

iKalas,  a  large  viUago  fifteen  miles  north-east  of  Shiggaon  in  Kaias. 

nkdpur,  with  in  1881  a  population  uf  2125,  was  a  petty  divisional 

kbro.     It  has  good  cotton  soil  and  a  weekly  market  is  hold  on 

ay  when  the  field  produce  of  tho  surrounding  villages  is  sold. 

{iB  vill^e  has  a  temple  of  N&riyaudov  and  five  inscriptions.     The 

Bcriptions  which  vary  in   length  from  7'  to  2'  and  in  breadth  from 

I"  to  2'  I"  are  all  legible.     One  is  dated  930  and  belungs  to  the 

ath  Rddhtrakuta  king  Govind  V.' 


>  Compare  Ricu's  Uyocre  and  Coorg,  I.  404.  '  lad.  Aoi.  XIL  249. 
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KaIghatgi,innorthlatitodel5°10',eastlongitudol5°3',Uichad> 
quartors  of  the  Kalgbatgi  snb-divii^ionf  with  in  1881  a  fKipul^n 
ofn271,  lies  on  the  £«irw&r-Dhdrw&r  road  twenty  mites  soatii  of 
DhArwAr.  Kalghatgi  has  a  rest-house  and  a  weekly  mftrket  oa 
Tuesdays  when  rice  is  chiefly  sold.  Under  the  Mar^thds  Kalgbatgi 
Wa8  the  head-quartj^re  of  a  division  or  namai. 

Kalya'n,  a  small  village  four  miles  south  of  Shiggaon,with  in  1$81 
Bpopulfition  of  381,hasa  tomb  of  a  Mosalm^saint  Pir  P&dshiiJ]  and 
on  a  stone  on  the  south  of  the  tomb  an  inscription  datod  1025  in  Un 
reign  of  the  "Western  Chdlukya  king  Someshvar  III.  (1013-1042). 

Ka'mdheau,  six  miles  north-east  of  Ealghatgi,  with  in  It^SI 
a  population  of  577,  has  an  old  temple  of  Ealmoshvar  bnilt  i^f  bJAck 
granite  with  ornamental  mythological  carvings  on  the  uutfitde  ot 
its  walls.  Near  the  temple  are  two  inscriptions  said  to  be  nmcli 
worn,  About  a  mile  to  tne  south  of  the  village  is  a  water-oooin 
called  Kalhalla.  About  1H60  a  masonry  weir  to  raise  ita  water  (or 
irrigation  purposes  was  built  by  Government  at  a  cost  of  £1000 
(Rs.  10,000). 

Kanchiueglur,  seven  miles  north-east  of  Hilngal,  with  in  1881 1 
populuiiou  of  700,  has  on  a  monnd  of  earth  an  inscription  dated  1105. 

Kanvisidgerl,  a  small  village  about  ten  miles  south-oust  of  Kod. 
with  in  1S81  a  population  of  279,  has  a  temple  of  Kanvisiddhcshw. 
The  temple  has  four  inscriptions  three  in  the  temple  aud  one 
stone  in  a  row  of  slabs  to  the  south  of  the  temple.     Of  the 
inscriptions  within  the  temple  two  are  on  pillars  dat<}d  1265 
]  2G9,  and  the  thii-d  is  dated  1 152  ;  the  fourth  inscription  outsids 
temple  is  dated  1108. 

Kanneshvar,  a  small  village  ten  miles  south-east  of  Himrtl, 
with  in  1831  a  population  of  208,  has  a  temple  of  Kunnapa  with  i«o 
inscriptions  dated  1005  and  1145.  The  1005  inscription  bclongsfo 
the  reign  of  the  Western  Clutlukya  king  KutTA-shraya  II.  and  givM 
the  name  of  his  fcndatory  BbimrAj  also  called  Tailapana-AnkaWn 
as  governing  the  KisukAd  Banavdsi  and  Sdutaligo  district*.* 

Eauvalli,  village  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Karajgi,  with  in 
1881  a  population  of  1338,  has  old  temples  of  Parmc.-ihTar  oad 
Bhogcsh.  The  Parmeshvar  temple,  a  stone  and  brick  bnildiiigis 
about  fifty  feet  long  and  seventeen  broad.  It  has  four  pillars  ami 
a  spire  much  ont  of  repair.  The  village  has  riireo  inscriptions  of 
sixteen  twcuty-four  and  seventy-two  linos. 

Karadgi,  eight  miles  north-east  of  BankHpur,  is  a  large  vilhi^ 
once  the  head-quarters  of  the  Karadgi  petty  division.  The  deahpM' 
des  of  Karadgi  still  hold  vatun  lands.^  In  a  revenue  statement  ol 
about  1 7D0  Karadgi  appears  under  tlie  Bankdpnr  Sarhiras  tho  hcaJ- 
quarters  of  a  pargana  jHolding  a  revenue  of  112,000  (Ra.l,20,0(lO|.' 

Karajgi,  north  latitude  14'' 52',  and  east  longitude  75°  31*,  ti« 
headquarturs  of  the  Karajgi  sub-division  with  in  1881  a  popolatioa  d 
3838,  lies  about  fifty  miles  sooth-east  of  DhArwAr.     It  has  a  weeklf 
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rket  on  Taesday  when  field  produce  chiefly  Indian  millet  and 
Be  are  sold. 

Kirgeri,  a  small  village  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Tungbhadra 
at  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Kod,  with  in  1881  a  population  of 

I2|  has  a  tomplo  of  Hanum^u  built,  it  is  said,  about  300  years  ago 
ono  Konappa  Sunkod  a  collector  of  cuatoms.  The  roof  of  the 
iple  is  supported  on  sixteen  pillars. 

iXod,  a  large  villag^e  in  the  Kod  sub-division,  with  in  1881  a 
lulation  of  1252,  lies  on  tho  Samasgi-Harihar  road  aboutsix  miles 
Xiorth-eastof  Hirekerurthe  sub-divisional  head -quarters.  Kod  has  a 
trade  in  rice  and  chillies  valued  at  about  £200  (Rs.  2000)  a  month. 
The  village  has  a  temple  of  Hanum&u  withanOldK^arese  Inscription. 

Kodmagi,  eleven  miles  south  of  Kod,  with  in  1S81  a  populati&n 
of  40b,  has  U'uiples  of  Bsyala  Bosappa  and  Siddhar^moshvar.  The 
Basappa  temple  has  an  inscription  dated  1158 ;  and  the  Siddhardm* 
eshvar  tomplo  two  inscriptions  one  dated  1080,  and  another  of 
/which  the  date  cannot  be  read. 

Kolur,  a  small  village  three  miles  west  of  Karajgi,  with  in  1881 
pulation  of  747,  has  a  temple  of  Basavanna  in  tlie  JakhanacbfLrya 
lo  with  twelve  pillars  and  two  inscriptions. 

Koiinur,  a  large  village  on  the  Malprabha,  about  twenty-five 
"es  uortli  of  Navalgund,  with  iu  1881  a  population  of  2026,  has 
ik  stone  temples  of  Parmeshvardev  and  Rkineshvar  the  latter  a 
larfiire  building. 

Koranhalll^a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tungbhadi-a  in  Gadag 
'ftbout  six  miles  south  of  Mundargi,  has  a  large  old  weir  of  dry  rubble 
stone  built  right  across  the  Tungbhadra.  The  weir  has  been  boldly 
boilt  on  a  natural  barrier  of  rock  in  the  rivor  formed  by  a  trap  dyke 
in  thij"  granite.  Its  crest  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  feet  above  the 
low  water  level  of  the  river.and  it  is  about  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  top. 
The  large  stones,  many  of  them  twelve  feet  long,  three  feet  deep,  and 
2  feet  tj  inches  wide  and  some  even  sixteen  feet  long,  which  mostly 
form  the  crest  of  the  weir,  have  been  quarried  ont  by  wedges.  The 
central  part  200  to  300  feet  wide  has  been  breached  and  tho  weir  is 
now  useless.  A  contour  running  from  it  on  the  Bombay  eido  was 
not  favourable  for  commanding  land  for  irrigation  and  tho  work  has 
not  been  restored-  The  weir  is  supposeil  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Vijaynagar  kings.  On  tho  Madras  side  of  the  woir  is  the  village  of 
ilodalkatta  which  means  'The  first  weir.'  This  weir  is  probably 
tho  first  of  a  series  of  huge  weirs  bnilt  by  the  Vijaynagar  kings. 

Rmo  of  them  lower  down  in  the  Madras  Presidency  are  still  in  use.* 
Sotumachgi,  a  large  village  on  the  Gadag-Ron  road  fifteen 
miles  north-east  of  Gada^,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  1937,  has  a 
temple  of  Somappa  with  two  inscriptions  dated  1112  and  1142, 
the  first  to  the  left  of  the  image  of  Somappa.  There  is  a  rained 
fort  in  the  village. 

Kudla,  a  small  village  at  tho  meeting  of  the  Dharma  and  Varda 
rivers,  twelve  miles  north-east  of  HAngal,  with  in  1881  a  population 
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of  611,  lias  a  temple  of  Sangamoelivar  vritli  an  inscription  ud 
largo  yearly  fair. 

Kurda'puri  a  small  villap^p  KQvon  milos  eoBt  of  Dfairwirt  It 

black  stfJiio  LingAyat  tetople  dedicated  to  Virhhadra,  SotnesbTBr, 
Siddhaling.     The  temple  has  a  central  ball  with  three  side  shcii 
The  roof  is  supported  on  twelve  pillars. 

KuNTANnAsuAbu.  KuntanhashalU,  a  small  villago  two  miles  north-oast  of  Bin 
with  in  IdSl  a  population  of  231,  haa  a  temple  of  Basa^uk  witk 
inscription  dated  1147. 

Kurtkoti,  a  town  about  eight  miles  south-wrak  of  Qodtg,  i 
in  1S72  a  population  of  5001  and  in  1881  of  4516,  has  teutpla 
Qavareshvar,  Keri  Basappa,  Shankarling,  and  V'irupflksha  atid 
inscriptions  one  near  Oavaresbvar's  dated  l!244.  another  ai  ] 
Basappa'8 dated  1082,  two  at  Shankarling's  dated  1132 and  \UB, 
one  at  Virup&ksha's  dated  1 087.  About  1 835  a  copper-plate  grant 
found  in  di^j^ging  a  foundation  at  KnrUcoti.  The  grant  profesan 
he  dated  in  A.n.  610  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  VVoatern  Chain 
king  VikramAditya  I.,  who  appears  on  better  eridence  to  I 
reigned  from  670  to  680.  Mr.  I<^eet  haa  proved  that  the  grant 
forgery  of  tho  ninth  or  tenth  century  a.d.^ 

Kusugal,  with  in  1881  a  population   of  2071,  is  a  large  WD 
about  six   miles   north-east   of    Habli.       During     1S70-75 
experiments  for  introducing  New  Orleans  cotton  were  made ;  Imi 
tho  result  proved   unsatisfactory  they  were   given    up    in   Ih" 
Kusugal  has  tho  ruins  of  a  large  fort,  part  of  which  is  kept 
repair  as  a  district  bungalow.     In  1790  Kusngal  wag  describM 
a  small  fort  about  a  mile  and  a  half  ronnd,  very  handsome  and 
built,  strongly  placed  ou  rising  ground  in  a  black  plain, 
seemed  to  hikvu  boon  built  by  a  man  of  science   and   the  b^ 
improver  was  said  to  haye  been  Badr-ul  ZaraAn  Khfln,  Tipu's 
who  held  Db^rwdr  for  seven  months  against  a  united  Mard 
English  force  in  1790  and  1791.    The  outer  defence  was  a 
twenty  feet  wide  and  deep  which  was  carried  all  round, 
the  outer  ditch  was  a  breastwork  with  a  parapet  and  emb: 
and  a  not  very  thick  hedge.     Ik'tween  ihe  hedge  and  tho 
way  was  a  second  breastwork  irregular  and  unfinished.     The 
was   of  stone  Hanked   by  bastions  and  commanded  by    cavi 
The  entrance  was  from  the  south  through  four  or  five  strong 
ways.*     In  1826  a  committee  of  inspection  described  KasngaJ 
strong  stone  fort,  irregularly  oblong,  about  IlOO  yards  long  and 
yards  brood.*    It  was  surrounded  by  a  broad  dry  ditch  and 


KtmcoA].. 


JTort. 


*  Inilion  Antiquary,  VII.  217  ;  K^Hmw  I>ynastit«,  3T.     *  See  above  pp.  298-1 

*  Moor's  KarrsUvts  of  Captain  Little's  DL'taclnneat,  2S7. 

*  Tho  coiumittoo  caIIckI  it  ft  plAC«  of  oon&iiierablo  stron^^  for  thrM 
the  mmpikrt  wu  covered  by  aa  eortben  luouud  or  ^aoi9  to  a  heigbt 
MftrAtlm  'U'orka  ;  (3)  the  abs«ace  of  water  fur  live  mile«  ruuod  whicb  m>d«  &  '■ 
attach  Tory  dittiuult ;  {Hi  the  little  caver  aflordtd  by  the  oeiglibourhood  to  a  > 
force.    The  conimittoo  ruiroTiinii-ndcd  it  ax  a  ^om]  militAry  depot,  aa  ita  iBtentfi 
B  drj  hard  BotI  at»d  u  a  ^rriRon  even  of  :>0(>  men  conld  hold  the  p1ac«  apinrtt  I 
force.     There  was  one  objection  against  this  io  the  bad  etato  of  tke  n»dl  <' 
Dcighbourbood  duriog  the  raiiu,  tbcBoU  being  ehiudy  cottoDgrowing. 
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or  four  gons  and  a  few  good  buildings  and  materials  upecially 
e  quarries.     A  second  committeo  of  inspection  in  1842  described 
gal  as  a  strong   irregular  fort  about  200  ynnls  long  by  150 
with  an  inner  and  an  outer  line  of  fortifications.     The  inner 
'ka  consisted  of  about   cloven   bastions  joined   by  curtains  all 
It  of  strong  stone  masonry   and  varying  in  height  from  iwenty- 
to  thirty  feet     The  bastions  wore  large  and  fit  for  ordnance 
ially   a  coutral  bastion  on    the  eastern  face.       This    central 
ion   was   sixty   feet  high  and  provided  with  parapets  having 
rasures  or  gunholes  in  good  order.     The  entrance  to  this  work 
by  a  small  door  (10'  x  5'  x  6*')  strongly  fitted  in  stone  work  near 
north-east  bastion  on  the  east  face.     At  a  distance  of  thirty  to 
yards  this  inner  line  of  work  was   completely  surrounded  by 
uter  line  of  a  twenty  feet  high  rampart  with  parapet.     The   ram- 
had  a  small  but  steep  glacis  about  fifty  feet  broad  with  at  its 
a  ditch  about  16'  broad  and  10'  deep.     About  thirty  yards 
'Ond  the  first  ditch  a  second  smaller  ditch  entirely  sun-ounded 
fort.    The  whole  of  the  works  wore  much  ruined  but  from  their 
;ht  partly  covered  the  inner  fortifications.     The  entrance  to  the 
ir  lines  of  works  was  by  two  gat«s  in  the  north-east  face ;  but 
work  about  the  gates  was  too  much  out  of  repair  to    render 
of  any  use.     There     were  two  reservoirs  in  the  fort,  one  of 
h  never   dried.     Several  quarries  botweoa   the   two  lines  of 
ks  from  which  the  stone  for  the  fortifications  had  boon  obtained 
served  as  reservoirs  and  held  water  till  March.     There  woro 
iw  inhabited  houses  and  ruins  of  a  palace  within  the  fort,  with 
protection  against  shells.     The  committee  found  that  the  chief 
•h  of  the  fort  lay  in  the  inner  works,     ITiey  wore  well  built, 
in  good  order,  and  were  covered  from  ordnanc*  by  the  outer 
The  chief  consideration  for  an  invading  force  was,  especially  in 
hot  season,  the  absence  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood.^    Kusugal 
was  taken  by  the  Mar^thds  immediately  after  the  capitulation  of 
DhirwAr  garrison  after  a  seven  months'  siege  in  1791-92.*    The 
itories  of  Kusugal  and  Dhiirwdr  formed  part  of  the  land  which  tho 
"  ,wa  ceded  to  the  British  under  the  Poena  treaty  of  1817.' 

kkundi,  about  seven  miles  south-east  of  Gndag,  with  in  1881 
tpulation  of  8263,  is  a  place  of  antiquarian  interest  with  about 
fifty  temples  and  thirty-five  inscriptions.  The  temples  are  of  various 
degrees  of  size  and  beauty  and  are^  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
niTthic  architect  JakhauiicluSrya.  Great  artistic  skill  is  sho\vn  in 
the  st-one  carvings  of  many  of  tho  larger  temples,  the  work  some, 
what  resembling  Chinese  ivory  carving.  The  chief  temples  are  of 
Chandramauleshvarj  Ganesh,  Gokarueshvar,  Holgund,  Basaranna 
Ishvar,  KiSshivishveahvar,  Kumbhrirgirishvai*,  Lakshmindrayan, 
Mallikitrjun,  MAukeshvar,  N^fardevilr,  Nauueshvar,  Nilkantheshvar, 
eshvar,  Virbhadra,  Vimpiiksh,  and  Vishvandth.  The  Chandra- 
leshvar  temple  has  three  inscriptions  all  dated  1184.     Kiishivish- 
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ISS,  '  Mf>or*8  Narrative,  41. 

liU:hiM>n 'a  Treaties,   KngagcmentM,  and  Saiiails.V.  71;  Priaaop'aBntiih  Iodi^20I. 
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veshvar  is  the  finest  and  ono  of  the  largest  temples  in  Lalcku 
It  is  a  donblo  temple,  a  in^e&tom  tomple  inclnding  a  shrine,  ball, 
porch,  and  facinf^  it  is  on  eastern  temple  with  a  ahrino  and  a  ib 
antechamber.     The  porch  of  the  western  temple  is  joined  to 
antoL'liambor  of  the  east  temple  by  a  little  raised   platform 
roandod  by  a  low  parapet.     The  two  doorways  of   the  ball  on 
sonth  and  cast  are  bcantiful  specimens  of  dcucate   chiselling, 
mouldings  up  the  sides  and  round  the  top  are  chiefly  sqaaro; 
are  most  elaborately  wrought  with  scrolls  and  figures    and  in 
of  the  mouldings  the  patterns  are  so  cut  away  behind  ths 
work  has   the  appearancB  of  beautifnl  fretwork   standing  fo 
from  the  door  post  and  only  fixed  to  it  np  the  sides.     Among  tl 
mouldings  there  are  beautiful  scrolls  of  foliage  a  scroll  with 
figure  in  ovory  twist,  a  lino  of  littlo  pairs  of  figur(?s  with 
tioual  clouds  between  them,  another  of  griffins  rampant  ono 
the  othor  so  an-anged   that  their  bodies  form'  a   scroll. 
scroll  is  a  lozeuge-shaped  fiower  repeated  with  little   beadfl 
foliage  filling  the  angles,  and  ono  is  made  of  littlo  sqnares  Id  t 
of  which  snakes  are  most  ingeniously  twisted  and  knotted  togetfa 
In  the  middle  of  these  square  mouldings  on  either  side  uf  the  < 
runs  a  slender  projecting  pilaster  whose  shaft  U  in  sections  sqa 
octagon,  sixteen -sided,  and  round  by  turns  and  prettily  hoog  i 
festoons  of  beads  and  ornamented  in  various  other    ways.  .Oni 
central  projecting  blocks  over  the  doorways  is  Gaja-Lakshmi  or  ( 
Lflkshmi  with  elephants.     The  southern  doorway  has  had  a  n>w| 
detached  and  iaserted  small  standing  figures  over  the  top  under  l' 
cornice,  and  both  doors  have  figures  on  either  side  at  the  bottoo 
the    mouldings.     The  pillars  in  the  interior,  four  of  which   supp 
the  dome  of  the  hall,  ai-e  elaborately  wnrked.     The  shriiio  do 
rivals  tbo  others  in  design  and  workmanship.    On  a  mised  plii 
one  side  of  the  hall  is    a  row  of  female  figuri-s  representin 
goddess   Saptashati  or  Chandi  in    her  angry  mood.     The 
are  poor  compared  with  the  rest  of  tho  building  being  ornni) 
only  with  a  central  rosette  or  lotas  and  a  little  filigree  workj 
corners.    The  exterior  of  the  wall  of  the  hall  is  divided  into  l 
by  thin  pilasters  and  in  each  of  these  pilasters  is  a  Httlo 
niche.     On  each  of  the  south,  west,  and  north  faces  of  the 
the  shrine  is  a  prominent  niche  surmounted   by  a  deep   prujrtctii 
cornice  and  a  little  tower  above  of  the  northern   type.     Above  ' 
again    and    embracing   the  top   of  the  tower  is  a  trefoil   canon 
dependent  from  o  fame-face  or  kirtimvkh.     The  tower  or  jtAiJt 
with  canopy  is  repeated  in  each  course  of  the  spire.     On  either  i 
of  every  niche  are  six  panels  each  depicting  a  mythuloijioil  scea 
The  niches  round  this  shriue  are  empty,  though  several  round  i ' 
eastern  shrine  have  figures  in  them.  On  a  stone  called  sama 
in  this  temple  is  an  inscription  dated  119S. 

Kumbhargirishvar  temple  is  now  surrounded  by  bnildingv. 
has  thi-eo  shrines  with  carved  do(>r3  and  four  pillars  with  ruri-i 
sculptured  bracket  capitals.  Of  tho  interesting  tomple  of  Lak»h 
narayan  only  the  spire  is  preserved.  ^Mankeshvar  has  " 
shrines,  of  which  only  one  is  occupied.  The  upper  j»rta  ( 
building  are  destroyed.    Tho  temple  has  two  inacnptions 
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23  and  1211,     Nagardovdr  tomplo  ban  lost  its  spire  and  upper 

^*a  bat  what  n'tnaiau   shows    that,  tboug-h  not  overloaded  with 

AmcntSj   tho   temple    has    beon    finished  with  great   cure  and 

Drattou.     Inside   o£  the  shrino  is  a  cnrions  image  of  n  cobra 

ich  appears  to  have  been  carved  on   the  back  of  a  Jina's  throne. 

I  teujple  has  an  inscription  dated  1120.     Nannoalivar  temple  has 

Ethc  central  hall  fonr  neatly  tarred  pillai-s  with  sqnaro  bases  and 

rtbe  porch  sijcteen  pillars  of  four  distinct  patterns,  one    formed  of 

ylifc  slender  ronnd  shafts  clubbed  together.    The  temple  has  three 

criptiuns  one  dated    1  IdG,  the  other   two   have  not  been  read* 

Tcanthesthvar  temple,  the  outer  wall  of  whose  shrine  is  sculptured, 

ruins.     Someshvar  is  a  neat  little  deserted  temple  with  three 

sriptions  one  dated   1118.     The  other  two  are  Jain  Blabs    with 

oh  worn  inscriptions.     Virbhadra  with  two  doors   in  front  and 

iug  eaves  hits  three  inscriptions    two  on  two  large  slabs  built 

the  left  wall  and  one  on  a  stone  outside,  nil  nndecipbcred. 

jp&ksh,  now   the  chief  temple  in  the  village,  is  plain  and  half 

Bed.     Vishvanfith^s  is  a  double  temple,    tho   smaller  one  facing 

I  larger     It  is  partially  ruined  and  is  exquisitely  rich  in  carving. 

north  door,   north  side,  and  back  of   the  shrine  and  a  sort  of 

ched  polygonal  pillar  between   the  shrine  and  the  porch  en  the 

side  are  fairly  entire.     Dr.  Burgess  considers  them  perhaps  the 

est  existing  specimens  of  Hindu  decoiutivo  work.     The  temple 

;  an  inscription  dated  8G8.     There  arc  two  Jain  temples  or  haatia 

the  village.     In  the  west  of  the  town  is  the  largest  temple  in 

cknndi,  the   principal   Jain  temple.     It  consists  of  a   shrine   a 

hall  and  an  open  hall  or   manda-p.     The  last  has  been  builb 

and  closed  up  of  late  with   mortar  and   mud  walls.     In    the 

sctnary  seated  on  a  throne  is  an  imago  of  a  Jina.     A  rosette  is 

i  on  the  tread  of  the  step  before  the  shrine  doorway.    The  temple 

till  in  use.     The  only  6gure  sculpture  is  a  representation   of  a 

hted  Jina  in  little  ornamental  niches  in  the  courses  of   the  roof 

spire.     Tho    walls   are    plain    being   divided   into  pnnels   by 

atei*s  with  canopied  niches  occasionally  introduced.     The  spire 

'  the  Dravidian  type,  the   first  storey  rising  with  perpendicular 

lis  to*a  beight  of  seven  or  eight  feet  above  tho  roof.     From  this 

I  roof  runs  up  in  a  pyramidal  form  to  tho  crowning  member,  the 

^vidian  final.     A  little  distance  from  this  large  temple  or  hasti  is 

juch  smaller  deserted  Jain  temple.     It  was  evidently  dedicated 

!  P6rs*hvanaLh,  but  the  image  has  been  removed   leaving  only  the 

pk  of  the  seat  with  the  hooded  snake  on  it.     BrAhmanic  Ilindua 

re  appropriated   the  tempio  under  the  name  of  Nagardev&r.     lb 

Isists  of  a  shriue  a  hall  and  a   porch.      Its  exterior   like  tho 

;  Jain  tempio  hattii  is  very  plain.     The  spire  is  completely  gone. 

reral   fragments  of  Jain   figures  lio   about.     One   of   the   Join 

spies  has  an  inscription  dated  1172. 

The  Lakkundi  temples,  afterwards  rebuilt,  suffered  severely  in  a 
[)la  invasion  about  a.d.  1070  when  the  Lakshmcshvar  temples 
destroyed.  The  feuds  between  the  Brahmans  and  Ling&yats 
Btribnted   to   their   injury.^    All  tho  temples  are  being  rapidly 
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destroyed  by  trees  growinpp  on  tho  roofs,  and  by  tho   t"' 
sculptures  beinjj  carried  off  for  buildiug  parpo5o».     Bi  > 

temples,    Lftkknndi    is    noted    for    its    stpp-welU     buiii    iz  iJNj 
JakhanAoh^rya  style.     The  chief  of  these  welU  are  the  C' 
bbiinvi,    Kaimer-bbitnTi,  and    Miisukin-bhanvi.     The    he 
Musukio-bhduvi  well  near  MdnikeshTar's  temple.     Three  nun 
atepB  lead  down  on  three  sides  to  the  wat«r.     Oa  tho  foorth 
bag  for  drawing  water.     Projecting  from  the  sides  jast  nl 
water  are  small  canopied  nicaoB.^     There  ia  also  a  mined 
and  abnnt  which  are  five  inscribed  stones  one   of  them 
tamarind  tree  dated  1120.     Thero  are  six  other  inscribed 
different  parts  of  liakkundi,  the  inscriptions  on  which   oxoej 
dated  868  near  Uio  KaDner-bbdnvi  well  have  not  been 
Its  nnmerons  temples,  some  of  them  as  early  as  the  ninth  and 
centuries,    and   its    thirty-five  inscriptions,    probably    the 
number  found  to  exist  at  any  one  place  in  the  Bombay 
districts,  sliow  that  betweeu  the  ninth  and  the  f<>urt(»pnth 
LakkuDdi  was  an  important  town.     Of  tho  thirty-five  im 
the  fourteen  whttse  dates  have  been  read  vary  from  S68  to 
three    of    these    dated    1172,    1174,    and  1173   probably 
to  the  reign  of  the  Kalnchnri  Bijjala's  son  Pomeshvar  IV. 
1175),  while  two  dated  1184,  aud  one  dated   1180  probably 
to  the  last   Western   Chdlukya  king  Somcshvar   IV.  (llS.^-Ill 
who  for  a  time  re-eatablished  Chulukya  supreniary  nfter  it  had 
usurped  (1161-1 1H3)  by  the  Kalachuris.     In  1  H>2  th<?  great  H- 
king  BalMl  II.  better  known  as  Vir  BalUl  (1191-1211)  en    ' 
himself  at  the  capital  of  Lokkignndi   (Lakkundi),  and,  aci 
to  a  tradition,  between  1187  and  1192  Lakkundi  was  the 
of   a   battle  between    Ball&l  II.  acting  as  the  commaoder 
father's  forces  and  JaituiK;i  the  son  of  the  Devgiri  Tadav 
(1187-1191),  in  which  Jaitugi  waa  worsted." 

Madanbha'vi   is  a  largo  village  Gfteen    miles   north- 
DhArwdr,  witii  in  1881   a  populiitioa  of  11537.     It  has  tcro;^ 
Itiimlingdev  and  Kallapdev  tbo  former  in  ruins  and  the  latter 
Each  of  the  temples  has  an  inscriptiou. 

MakArvalli  is  a  small  village  eleven  miles  BOQth-«asi  of  Hai)|i 
with  iu  18S1  a  population  of  440.  Near  a  pond  is  an  in^icribc 
pillar  called  Garud  Kbdmb  or  the  Vulture's  Pillar  dated  139y. 

Malgnnd,  a  village  eight  miles  south-east  of  Hilnjfal  with 
1881  a  population  of  045,  has  a  temple  of  Kalleshvar  wiUi 
inscription  dated  1115. 

Mangundl,  a  liu-^'e  village  ou  tho  DhdnvAr-VullApur  rond, 
miles  south  of   Dhdrwar,  with  in  18S1   a  population  of   ItlS9,  i 
ruined  black  stone   temples  of  Siddbaliug  and  a  small  black 
temple  of  Kalmeshvar.     Each  temple  has  an  inscriptiou. 


■  Mr.  Henry  Conaens,  tleitd  Aarittaiit,  AfnbswlogicAl  Snrrcy. 
-^Tbc  dptailB  aro  two  dated  S6S,  CB«  Mch  dated  1116,  1118.  U20.  I1S3,  llTXlC 
■l^7S.  twu  dated  1154,  and  ono  eoioh  dated  11S6. 1 19S,  and  1341. 
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kMankatti,  a  small  village  four  miles  north  of  Sfaiggaon,  with 
1881  a  population  of  803,  has  a  temple  of  Solbeshvar  with  throe 
sriptions  on  its  pillars. 

r  M&ntigi,  Q  small  village  six  miles  south-east  of  H&ngal,  with  in 
■Sl  a  population  of  624,  has  an  inacriptiou  dated  1165. 

Mantra va'di,  a  small  rillajjo  four  miles  east  of  Shiggaon,  with  in 
"31  ft  pfjpulatiou  of  450,  has  three  inRcriptinns  ono  (5'x3')  in  front 
a  temple  of  ITannniAn  the  second  (4'  9"x2')  near  the  east  gate 
the  village  and  the  third  (1'  6'  x  I')  in  the  conrt  of  one  R&man 
undAri's  house.  One  of  them  is  dated  865  (S.  787)  and  bclonga 
the  fourtb  Rdshtrakuta  king  Amoghvarsh  I.  (851-877).' 

^  Ifasur,  a  largo  village  about  seven  miles  south-east  of  HirekernPi 

th  in   ISSl  a  population  of  2646,  has  a  ruined  fort  and  a  weekly 

'rket   held  on  Sunday  when   rice  and  chillies  are  chiefly  sold. 

cording  to  a  Persian  and  Ai*abic  inscription  tttone  built   into  the 

tlet  of  the  M^adag  lake  the  fort  was  built  in  1635  by   Muhammad 

bin  R(ij»  Furid  on  officer  of    the  seventh    Adilshiihi    king 

tiinnd  (1626-1656).     Tho   largo   artificial   Madan;   lake  is  abont 

I  miles  south-west  of  Masur  almost  entirely  within  Maisnr  limits 

^t  largely  used  for  DhdrwAr  irrigation.*    The  lake  ia  believed  to 

fcvo  been  designed  and  built  by  the  Vijaynagar  kings.     To  tho 

tiper  sluice  of  the  lake  a  tradition  of  human  sacrifice  is  attached. 

«Dg  the  cTOwning  point  or  finishing  touch  of  the  groat  work   the 

Kjayuagar  king  auu  all  his   courtiers   had  assembled  to  see  the 

Bction  of  the  first  of  tho  twenty-two  monoliths  for  supporting  the 

ice.    But  all  the  effects  of  the  workmen  failed  and  though  day 

ed  after  day  the  pillar  would  not  move.     A  rnmour  got  round 

%t  tho  goddess  presiding  on  tho  lake  was  angry  and  that  nothing 

it  a  human  sacrifice  would  satisfy  her.     Lakshmi  a  virgin  daughter 

'.  tho  chief  digger  stopped  forward  and  she  having  been  buried 

Vo  below  the  eite  of  tho  stone  no  further  trouble  was  found  ia 

cting  it.^     In  a  revenue  statement  of  about  1789   Masur  appears 

]er  the  Bankapur  sarAvii- as  the  head-<|uarter8  of  a  paryima   or 

^division  yielding  a  yearly  rovenue  of  about  £1600  (Rs.  1 5,000).'* 

[Medlori,  a  large  village  on  the  INmgbbadra  eight  miles  north- 
Bt  of  KAuebunnur,  with  in  1881  a  populatiou  of  2085,  is  noted  for 
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S«e  itliore  pp.  2tH>-2<j3.  The  ttones  of  Mitsur  fort  hAve  been  1arg«1y  qmiI  id  re- 
bnilfliiig  tho  Ma<Ug  Jam.  The  Persian  «nd  Ambio  inccnption  mny  be  tnioslated  : 
*  With  tho  name  ol'iioA  who  is  tho  most  oioroiful  of  the  merciful,  do  1  begin.  Thom  is 
no  uoilbiit  r.o<]  .itul  Muhnrniiuiili>ihifl  Prophet.  This  imnreffimblfl  fortress  iraa  built 
in  tnu  rtiiKii  of  SulLlii  Mdhmutl  AiliUbdh  biu  Ibnlhiiu  Aflilnnfih.  Majt  bU kingdom ba 
fltaronl.  Who  is  the  asylum  nf  fnith  of  justice  nnd  of  mighty  powur.  Tbe  writerof 
this  iiiioriptioii  Mub.iiiiiiia<l  Kb.'tii  bin  n.ija  Farid  the  cliief  ot  tbc  Iting'i  senraots 
hAviog  lately  ex«rtc<l  hiiaiMlf  in  .ibolishlng  inlidelity  hdcI  establishing  IilAin  IQ  which 
one  nmy  muct  with  tho  iKst  in  both  worItU,  by  tbc  iuHuiratioD  of  God  and  Lis  own 
toigljt  Imgim  this  fnrtroas  diMtin^iahod  for  victory  in  H.  1042  (a.d.  1632)  for  this  bis 
faithfulnou  and  eminent  aervicca  haro  been  fully  approciatu<l  bv  the  king  and  tfa« 
mWic.  Thia  fort  vas  Bnlehed  in  U.  1045  (a. t>.  1635).  AH  wisbedfor  succew  is 
Had.  LiCt  all  Mnbanunadarin  knon*  tho  g[nd  neu's  that  (jod  \a  the  only  j^ruardian 
nerciful.'      Mr.  R.  H.  Jovnor.  (,'.  K, 


t  ho  ia  tbe  most  inercifnl  of  tho  mere 
^Litt  of  Arcbeologicol  Renudus,  10-IS. 
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ChftpterXIV.      it«  melons  and  blankets.    The  melons  are  mostly  need  looaUy.  "ftl 
Iloces  blanketa  are  sold  in  the  Byidgi  market  about  fifteen   mile*  Vy  \k 

west.     An  irrigation  reservoir  to  hold  57,(iO0,00Ocabic  feci  of  water 
has  beeu  built  by  Government  in  Medleri  village.' 
Mkdiir.  Medur  village,  eleven  miles   south  of  Kod,    with   in   IHSI  i 

population  of  1 1 20,  baa  temples  of  the  goddess  Nilararaa  of  BiIIo=hT5r 
and  of  Basappa.     Baf^appa'a  temple  has  two  iuscriptions  dai 
nud  1047,  and  Billeshvar'a  temple  has  a  hero-stone  or  rin/«i-  a-.- 
120.4. 
Mbvosw.  Mevundi,  a  small  village  eighteen  miles  soatb-ea«t  of  (iub^ 

with  m    IHiil  a  population  of  993,  has  a  temple    of    Vyankatranoji 
with  to  the  right  of  the  image  an  inscription  dated  1266. 
MisuiKOTi.  Misrikoti,  a  larje  village  on  the  Hubli-Kalghatpi  road  i^ 

miles  north-oast  of  Knlghatgi,  within  1881  a  population  of  S224| 
watt  the  head-quarters  of  a  eub-diviaion  till  1S:}S  and  of  a  petij 
division  tilt  1862.  A  weekly  market  is  held  on  FHdaya  when 
is  chioliy  sold.  Misrikoti  has  a  large  fort  and  a  black  stono  tei 
of  RAmeshvar  with  an  inscription.  During  the  Third  Maralha 
liisrikoti  surrendered  to  Brigadier-Gen  cm  I  Munro  on  tho  lott  i 
January  1S18> 

MoTiBRKsuiL  MotibennUT,  on  the  Dh^rwar-Harihar  road  about  twelve 

north-east   of    Rauobennur,    is   a  large  village    with    a    trav 
bungalow  and,  in  18l*I,  a  population   of    2G121.     In  17 

Moor  the  author  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon  describes  ifc-; 

market  town  of  some  extent  and  importance  enclosed  br  a 
and  a  wall  of  no  strength.'     'J'here  were  somo  handBome  i>tone  hi 
and  a  brisk  traffic  with  Mysore  chictly  in  sandalwood.     The 
has  ceased  and  the  town  seems  tu  h&vo  declined.     Clo<- 
village  is  an  uuique  megalithic  structure  apparently  the   ru-: 
an  enormous  dolmen  consisting  of  largo  rongh  unhewn  stones  rviUni 
horiEoutally  on  upriglit  Htuues.* 

UoDOB,  Idudur  villagCj  eight  miles  south  of  Hangnl,  with  in  18£t  I 

population  of  937,  has  iu  front  uf  a  temple  of  Bralima  a  liero 
or  t'i>(;«/ with  an  iuscnption  dated  1120.     Outside  the  viUago 
temple  of  Mallikdrjuu  withau  inscription  dated  1137. 

Muoin.  Mugad,  seven  miles  west  of  Dharw.ir,  is  the  head-qaartors  of  li« 

Uevur  Hiibli  petty  division,  with  in  1881  a  population  of  1-512.  lo 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mugad  is  an  old  artiticial  lake  repaired  bj 
the  British  Governmcutin  1849-50  and  1377-78.  It  is  largely  axd 
for  irrigation  purposes.^ 

Udlouhd.  Mulgund,  about  twelro   miles  south-west  of  Gadag,   wiib 

18S1  a  population  of  53>i(},  is  an  old  town  with  several  templnwii 
inscriptions.  Till  1846  when  through  failure  of  heirs  it  I 
Government,  Mulgund  belonged  to  the  chief  of  Tasgaou.  1 
Mulgund  was  a  petty  divisional  head -quarters.  Tho  1S72  centw 
showed  a  population  of  68^1  of  whom  5U64  were  Hindus  and  1400 


>  Mr.  R.  B.  Joyner,  C,  K  ^  BUcker's  Mftnttha  War  Memoir.  SB. 

*  NamtUvd  of  CftpLain  UtU«*<  Dotachment,  :24I -312.        •  ilr.  it.  U  Joynv,  C& 
»  See  aboYH  pji,  258. 203. 
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isalmAns.  The  1881  cocsns  showed  5366  people  or  a  decrease  of 
Of  these  4421  were  Hindas  and  965  Musalm^ns.  There 
niue  chief  teniplea,  live  Bnihman  and  four  Jain.  The  five 
Braluuauic  temples  are  to  KAlbhaimv,  Kambeshvar,  Nagaresh,  Pete 
Basnppa,  and  SidiJheshvar;  the  four  Jaiu  temples  are  of  CliandraniSth, 
"gdrshvaniith,  Hiri,  and  a  fourth  of  which  the  name  is  not 
own.  KAlbhairav'a  temple  has  a  large  Bhairav  inside,  and 
inscriptions ;  Kumboshvar  has  an  inscribed  stono  snnk  in 
I  earth;  Nagaresh  has  two  iascriptioaa,  one  in  front  of  the  temple 
or  flated  1U02  and  tho  other  in  tho  wall  ontside  to  the  left  of  the 
iple  whoso  date  has  not  been  made  ont ;  I'oto  Basappa  has  two 
Q-out  inscriptions  datod  1207.  Siddheehvar  has  in  the  temple 
rt,  to  the  left  of  tlie  eutranoOj  a  rudely  cut  inscription  on  a 
Dw  Btonp.  Chandrnnath's  temple  has  three  inscriptions,  one 
!)02  belong'ing'  to  tho  H&shtrakata  kin^  Krishnavallabha  or 
rishna  II.  (875-912),'  the  second  dated  1275  records  the  death 
Bhnmatti  wife  of  one  Madams  ruling  at  Mulnfimd.  and  the  third 
a  pillar  in  the  temple  bears  date  1075.  Bebiud  tho  temple  is  a 
^e  rock  with  an  unfinished  carving  of  a  Bguro  twenty-five  feet 
ag  and  an  inscription  partly  worn  out.  The  Hiri  temple  has  two 
Boriptions  one  of  them  dated  1275.  The  unnamed  Jain  temple 
two  inscriptiona  dated  902  and  1053.  Three  other  inscriptions 
nain  in  Mulgund,  two  in  a  monastery  called  AndAnsvdmi's  math 
pth  dated  1224,  and  the  third  dated  1170  is  in  a  private  house. 
the  east  of  ibo  town  is  a  small  hill  about  300  feet  high  where  a 
fair  is  held  in  Kdrtlk  ar  Kovember-Uecember.  People  take 
I  the  hill  top  a  slipping  stono  or  jarbandi  and  let  themselves 
on  it.* 

Mutldargi,  about  twenty-four  miles  south-east  of  Gadag,  is  the 

ad-i|uarterrt  of  a  petty  division  with  in  1881  a  population  of  ;3H2t), 

;  whom  3328  were  Hindus  and  498  MuBalmdns.     The  town  lies  at 

base  of  a  small  hill  on  which  stand.<^  a  ruined  fort.     Its  po.sition 

,  the  DhanvAr-Niziira  frontier  has  helped    Mundargi  to  grow  into 

llarge  market  town   with   many  shops  and  a  market  where  chillies^ 

olasses,  tamarind,  and  turmeric  are  chiefly  sold. 

In  1842  a  committee  of  inspection  described  Mundargi  fort  as  on 
t  rocky  hill  about  250  feet  high,  with  a  stoop  and  much  exposed 
aaccnt.  Tho  fort  defences  were  irregular  about  160  yards  long 
by  100  broad.  They  included  bastions  connected  by  a  wall  five 
or  six  feet  thick,  with  narrow  ramparts,  built'of  loose  stone  but 
sufficient  to  hold  matchlock-men.  The  works  wore  about  sivtceu  feet 
high,  aud  some  of  the  bastions  were  able  to  hold  guns.  The  works 
■wei-o  in  fair  order  and  entirely  commanded  the  hill  which  had 
no  cover.  There  were  two  entrances  to  tho  fort  one  much  ruined 
to  tho  north  with  two  gateways ;  the  other  on  tho  west,  a  single 
Bmall  door  in  bad  order.  Thoro  was  a  good  supply  of  water  from  a 
pond  which  held  water  throughout  the  year.  Tho  interior  had  no 
bouses  aud  no  inhabitants  and  was  perfectly  exposed  to  hills.  Tho 
committee  found   that  Uiough    the    fort  defences  were  of  little 
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strength,  as  tbo  ascent  up  the  hiU  was  much  exposed  a  deb 
garrison  mighb    give    much  trouble.     BuCore    the  1857    Matisu 
Mnndargi  was  under  a  hereditary  distiict  officer  named  Bbitnii  j 
Nadgir.     From  some  grievance,  real  or  fancied,    this  man ' 
concert 'with  the  mutinous  Brahmnn  chief  of  Narg'nnd  and  ma 
a  Britiuh  guard  which  had  been  placed  over  some  of  bis  amma 
and    stores.     He    tied   to    Kopal   in    the    Nizam's  territor}' 
twenty-fivo  miles  north-east  of  Mundargi  and  was  killed  inl 
Biege  of  that  town. ^     Bhimriv's  private  riltagea  of  Benuihalli 
Haitapnr  were  confiscated. 

BlunvaUi,  a  small  Tillage  one  mile  north-west  of  Baok&par,  \ 
in  1881  a  population  of  Ihk),  lias  three  inscriptions  two  in  thei 
and  tho  third  in  a  field  close  by. 

Muttur,  a  small  village  aboat  nine  miles  north-west  of  Eod,  ^ 
in  18S1  a  population  of  652,  has  a  granite  temple  of  Shir 
thirty  feot  long  by  fifteen  broad  with  a  small  shrine.  Tho  temp 
built  of  black  granite,  with  a  roof  supported  ou  thirty-two 
and  walls  carved  with  numerous  figures.  It  has  recently  beetl 
repaired  with  brick  and  enjoys  a  Oovcrnment  grant  In  fmni  di 
the  temple  are  eleven  stones  one  of  them  a  hero-atone  or  trtn^alwitk| 
an  inscription  dated  1382. 

Na'ga'mve,  five  miles  south-east  of  Gadag,  with  in  1881  a  popuW  1 
tion  of  8t>4,  htw  a  temple  of  Mahilbaleshvar  with  four  inacriptionis 
dated   1207,   1211,  1214,  and  1255.     The  second  belongs  to  lia 
reign  of  the  Uoysala  king  Ballul  II.  or  Vir  Balldl  (1 IP2- 1211).  aid 
the   fourth    bo   tho    reign    of    the    Dovgiri    Y^dav    king   KniliuJ 
(1247 -1260).^ 

Na'gvand  village,  about  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Kod,  -r-**-  - 
1881  a  population  of  1110,  has  on  the  bank  of  a  pond  an  iu^  ; 

dated  1120. 

Narogal,  a  large  villngo  fourteen  miles  north-cast  of  H&ngd. 
with  in  1881  a  population  of  1340,  liaa  an  old  temple  and  eij^ltt 
inscriptions.  The  temple  of  Sarveshvar  is  said  to  be  Terj*  ' ' 
roof  is  supported  by  twenty-four  round  polished  pillara  .  .  . 
has  aUo  a  famous  reservoir  and  small  temple  of  Basappa. 
reservoir  is  the  largest  iu  the  Hdngal  sub-division  and  has  an 
of  302  acres.  It  i&  supplied  with  water  by  the  Kancfaineclnr  cadiI. 
There  are  four  inscriptions  in  and  about  the  Sarveshvar  temple 
three  of  them  dated  1 077,  1 1 25,  and  1 1 30.  Near  tho  reeenroir  irt 
three  more  inscriptioua  two  on  hero-stones  or  virgaU  dated  1091> 
and  1150  and  one  on  a  broken  stone  on  the  wall  of  it^  sluice  d*iei 
1186.  The  temple  of  Busappa  has  an  inacnption  dated  1273.  Iiitt 
revenue  statement  of  about  1790  Nurgul  probably  Naregnl  appurt 
under  the  Bank^pur  ^ariidr  as  the  htad-quartera  of  a  farina 
yielding  a  yearly  revenue  of  £5437  (Rs.  54.370}. 

Naregal,  ten  miles  south-east  of  Ron,  with  in  1881  a  popabtiod 
of  6071,  is  an  old  town  with  temples  and  inscriptions.  The  IS^J 
census  showed  a  population  of  5182  of  whqm  4titiS  were  Uiodus  ud 


<  See  abuvo  i^.  434*437. 
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14  MnsalmAna    The  1881  ccnsaB  showed  6071  or  an  increase  of 

of  whom  5422  were  Hindus  and  (ii'J  MusulraAns.     Naregnl  lias 

[weekly   market  on  Mondays  and  blackatouo  temples  of  Cbandra- 

~    livardev,  KalmeshrarduVj    Somesbvardov,  and    Tripuriintafc- 

ftr  and  a  tiftli  blackstoue  temple,  of   MoUe  Brahmadev  in  the 

bbonring  hnmlet  of  Kodikop    Someshvar's  the  chief  temple  has 

I  halls,  a  shriue  heyond  them,  and  two  lonj?  shrines  one  on  either 

3o  of  the  first  hall  which  is  open  in  front.     In  these  side  shrines  a 

ig  altar  or  bench  runs  the  length  of  the  back  wall,  the  front  of 

I'liich  is  moulded.     Along  the  top  of  this  nitar  is  a  row  of  sockets 

detached  images  and  about  the  middle  of  the  west  shrine  are  two 

nages  in  their  places.    On  either  side  of  the  doors  of  these  shrines  is 

,  panel  of  opea  screen  work  of  a  pretty  diaper  design.     The  pillars  of 

he  onter  hall  arc  much  like  those  in  the  Dambal  porcfa,  star-shaped 

plaD    vrith   the  corners  running  up  through  all  the  horizontal 

lonldtDgs  of  base  shaft  and  capital     The  outer  face  of  the  temple 

1  nearly  all  been  thrown  down,  and  mud  walls  have  been  bnilt  in 

ad  around  it.'    There  are  seven  inscriptions,  ono  of  fifty-eight  lines 

Kalmeshvardov's  temple,  and  another  of  forty-KCven  and  a  half 

Ines  in  TripurAntakcshvar's  temple.     Both  are  in  the  times  of  tho 

Binda  chief  Permddi  I.  (llOi-ll^'l)   and  record  grants  by  village 

officers  made  in  i»oO.^      The  third  inscription  in  front  of  a  temple  of 

lannmAn  tn  the  west  of  the  ruined  Naregal  fort  bears  date  1044, 

Pho  fourth  is  datod  1100,  and  the  fifth  is  of  the  time  of  the  Sinda 

bbief  Perujftdi  dated  1104.     TIio  sixth  and  seventh  are  hero-stones 

virifuh  dated  1197  and  1290.      The  Kodikop  temple  of   Mollo 

Srahmadev  has  two  inscriptions.     Ono,  of  which  twenty-nine  lines 

■n  be  made  out^  is  built  into  the  wait  on  the  right  of  the  iemplo 

Boor.      It  belongs  to  the  Sinda  chief  Achngi  JI.  (1098-1122)  a 

Bodatory    of    the    Western    Chdlukya    king    Vikramiditya    VI. 

J1075-1I26)  and  records  a  grant  made  in   1122.    The  inscription 

1»0W8    that   Achngi    was   gorerning  the    Kisukfid'  Seventy  and 

Bveral   other      to\vng    the    chief    of    which      was     Naroyangal 

Lbbegere  the  chief  town  of  tho  Nareyangnl  Twelve    which  was 

tho    Belvola     Nine-hundred.      Tho    other    inscription    is    in 

hirty-aeven  lines  "to  the   left  of    the  temple  door.      It    is  dated 

1144  and  belongs  to  the  Sinda  chief  Permiili  I.  a  fendatory  of  the 

~7e«tern  ChAlnkya  king  Jagadokraalla  II.  (11:58-1150).     'ITiis  and 

lie  other  three  Naregal  inscriptions   of  Perm^di  I.  show  that  his 

tpital  wjis  Erambarge  perhaps  the  modem  Yelbnrga  in  the  NizAm's 

Brritories  thirteen  miles  east    of  Naregal,  and   that   he  had   tho 

orerument  of  the  Kisnk Ad  Seventy,  the  Kelvadi*  Three  hundred 

ad  the  Nareyani^al  Twelve,  as  tho  feudatory  first  of  the  Western 

'  ^lukya  king  Vikramdditya  VI. and  then  of  his  son  Jagadokmallall. 

ae  inscriptions  record  that  Permiidi  I.  dofeat^^d  the  Goa  K.-iihimbiis 

[1007- 1250),  and  the  HoysalaBallAls  (1137-1210)  besieging  the  city 

DvArasamndra  or  Halobid  in  West  Maisor. 
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■  Dr.  J.  BurReu.  >  Compare  Fleet's  KiDnrcfle  Dyoutiu,  90. 

*  EiSQlUd  litenJly  meuu  ft  ruby  forest.    The  tuunc  appe&n  not  to  be  known  now  ; 
but  it  Kviilcntly  ilunotcd  the  cimotry  tying  roncd  Kianviilk]  literally  rnbv  oity,  which 
Jt  I'ntUulu-Kisuvolal  or  PatUulakal  iu  BijApur  tweiity-live  miles  ea«tuf  Notk^I. 
'     *  KolT^di  IB  pwbkpB  the  modem  KetrAdi  in  Bijipar  tea  miles  north-east  of  Bdd&mi. 
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Narendra,  a  large  village  fivfi  milefl  north-eaat  of  DliiLnrir, 
in  1881  a  poi:'ulatioT]   of  2114,  was  a  petty  divieional  hcad-qi 
tinder  the  PealiwAs.    Tho  Tillage  bas  alfemplo  of  Shnnkarting 
by  the  villagors.     On  a  mound  between  the  temple  and  tlte 
an  inscribed  stone  tablet  of  the  Goa  KAdambas  (1007-1250).' 
1827  Captain  Cluncs  nott^s  it  as  Nurrndni  on  the  Belgaum-D! 
rood,  a  post  rozmors' station  ivith  994  houses,  thirteen   sbopa, 
we  lis.  ^ 

Nargund,  15*  43'  north  latitude  and  75°  27' east  loo^tnde  ot 
the  HubH-Bijfipur  road  aboat  twelve  m'\\es   north  of  NaraV      ' 
the  head-quartori  of  the  Nargnnd  petty  division,    with  ir 
population  of  7^74.     The  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  hifrh    :- 
which  saddonly  rises  nearly  800  feet  from  the  plain.     Ttie  t< 
built  and  dirty  and  contains  the  palace  of  the  late  chief  which  lanoir 
nsod  OS  the  otfico  of  the  petty  divisional  officer.     The   1872  cenco 
showed    a  population  of  9031  of    whom   6C22    were    Hindtut  and 
1300  Musalm&na.     The  18fil  returns  showed  7874   oradecreontf 
2057,  of  whom  6825  were  Uindna  and  1049  Musalmilus.   Betddes  th 
revenue  and  police  offices  oE  the  Narg^nd  petty  division,  iCargrmd 
has  a  post  office,  a  ninnicipality,  a  ruined  hill  fort,  and   tcEnplw. 
The  municipality  was  established  in  1871.     In  1882-9.'?  it  had  aa 
income  of  il  79  (Rs.  1790)  and  an  expenditure  of  £214  (Rs.  2IW). 
The  chief  sources  of  income  are  house  and  other  taxes,  and  most  (^ 
the    expenditure    is  on  sanitation    water-supply  and    roads, 
water-supply  is  chiefly  from  three  ponds  called  Halbbavi^  Kn 
and  Padvaugond,  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  I 
pond  when  funds  allow.      Nargunu,  though  xtot  a  manu}-^.;_ 
town,  is  a  busy  trade  mart  where  merchants  from  Dharwar  and  Xord 
Ktfnara  eichangtj  rice  sugar  and  spices. 

The  mined  fort  is  on  tho  Nargxmd  hill  388  acres  in  extents  The 
hill  stands  by  itself,  its  sides  are  rocky  and  ita  top  flat,  while  tb 
lower  slopes  are  covered  with  prickly  pear.  The  way  wp  is  by  a«tMp 
ascent  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  with  stops  at  the  top.  Oa  w 
bare  top  are  five  unused  ponds  and  remains  of  buildings  gmniufa 
and  majrazinea.  There  is  also  a  temple  of  Venkatesh  but  no  cannoo. 
In  18*2(i  a  committee  of  inspeccioa  described  tho  fort  as  vwj 
irregular  and  covering  tho  top  of  a  high  rocky  hill,  Tho  worto 
appeared  to  have  been  taced  with  stone  without  cement.  All  round 
the  fort  the  conntry  was  cultivated  and  the  soil  tit  for  cott<»n.  la 
the  hot  season  water  was  scarce.'  A  second  committee  of  inspeotMU 
in  1842  described  Nargund  hill  as  lying  north-west  by  soath-cait 
in  a  largo  plain  of  cotton  soil  almost  waterless  in  the  hot  seMon.  T%»' 
hill  was  about  GOO  feet  high  at  the  end,  and  a  little  depressed  in  tb? 
middle,  and  had  a  plain  top  about  1200  yards  long  by  tifly  to  2(>0 
feet  broad.  To  about  half-way  up  the  hill  rose  from  the  plain*! 
nearly  an  even  slope  of  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  In  the  upper  b»If 
the  rocks  rose  sheer,  in  some  places  in  tiers  of  natural  scarps,  ow 
over  the  other,  in  other  places  in  one  sheer  scarp  of  (freat  heigkt. 
The  entire  crest  of  the  hill  was  fortilied  with  stone  bastions  ksi 


■  Floefi  Kioarao  DynutiiBi  90.        *  ItineruT,  27,        *  119.  K^ort. 
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na,  in  some  places  in  doable  lines.    The  works  were  in  good 
r  and  though  of  uo  great  lieigbt,  coupled  with  the  natural  bold 
■acter  of  the  rock,  thoy  mAde  the  fort  look  impregnable  to  assault. 
The  80nth-\veat  end  was  furmod  into  u  citadel  by  a  stone  cartain  built 
Rcro-s-s  the  crest  of  the  hill.     It  contained  one  large  strong  gat« 
leadiug  into  the  outer  fort.     The  bastions  and  works  in  the  citadel 
wore  ail  in  good  order  aud  capable  of  holding  ordnance.     The  citadel 
overlooked  the  town  and  the  rock  on  which  it  was  built  was  the 
boldest  point  of  the  hill,  a  perpendicular  scarp  of  very  great  .height. 
The  fort  had  two  entrances,  both  from  inside  the  citadel.     One  ran 
Up  the  north-east  side  of  the  hill,  the  other  led  by  a  pathway  up  the 
Boutb-wcat  side.     The  north-east  was  tho  chief  entrance  and  passed 
tiiTOGgh  strong  gates  well  flanked  and  defended  by  bastions  and  loop- 
holed  walls.     The  ascent  near  the  gates  was  steep  and  atony.    In 
the  south-west  entrance  was  a  small  gate  with  two  small  strong 
doors  leading  through  a  small  rock -cut  gallery.    Tho  fort  contained 
two  large  cisterns  holding  much  water  and  remains  of  a  number  of 
llODses.     In  the  citadel  was  a  palace  with,  a  few  lines  and  store-rooma 
toT  arms  and  ammunition.     Some  pieces  of  ordnance  were  mounted 
on  carriages  but  not  in  good  order.     A  few  guards  lived  in  tho 
citadel.     The  committee  were  of  opinion  from  its  nataral  strength 
and  from  its  efficiency  for  defence  that  the  fortress  was  capable  of 
Slaking  a  strong  resistance,  specially  because  there  were  no  hoighta 
attached  to  the  hill  and  no  avuilablo  positions  for  battorios,  while  the 
Ifreat  extent  of  the  fort  made  mortars  of  uo  use.     The  only  chances 
of  attack  were  by  a  daring  entrance  by  the  main  gate  or  an  attempt 
4o  escalade  the  west  point  of  the  fort  where  the  bill  slope  ran 
almost  to  the  foot  of  the  works,  where  however  the  works  were 
double.     The  committee  considered  the  fort  one  of  the  strongest  in 
the  Bombay  Karn&tak.    If  well  defended  its  capture  would  require 
mach  time  and  trouble  and  a  large  invading  force. 

Nargnndbas  a  large  temple  of  Shankarlingand  a  smaller  temple 
of  Mah^baleshvar,  both  built  of  black  stone  and  a  small  temple  of 
Joda  Uanumaut  with  an  iuscriptiou  dated  1147.  'J'he  temple  of 
Venkatesh  on  the  bill  top  in  the  fort  was  built  in  1720  by  RdmrAv,* 
the  founder  of  the  It^mdurg  cbiefsbip,  at  a  cost  of  £10,000 
(Rs.  1,00,000)  and  enioys  a  yearly  grant  of  £221  {Rs.  2210)  in  land 
»nd£132  (Rs.  1320)  in  cash.  In  1702  when  theRdrndiirg  estates  were 
dirided,  the  temple  with  its  endowment  was  made  over  to  tho 
Nargund  branch.  In  1S58,  in  the  sack  which  followed  the  flight  of 
tho  Narpnnd  chief,  tho  temple  was  desecrated  and  the  idol  broken. 
When  the  Mutiny  troubles  had  passed  the  Kfimdurg  chief  spent  a 
lar?e  sum  in  consecrating  his  ancestral  temple  and  in  cousidoratiou 
of  the  iuterest  ho  took  in  it  Government  cutrastod  the  temple  with 
ita  endowment  to  the  charge  of  the  RAmdurg  family.  A  yearly  fair 
in  honour  of  the  god  attended  by  about  10,000  pwopio  is  hold  on  tho 
fall-moon  of  Askvirior  September-October  and  lasts  for  twelve  days. 


ppeared  to  his  (lovotcn  in  «  dream  and  told  him  that  he  would  be 

EtAmriv  brouijbt  from  LakKlimtiiilivar  an  image  called  Keahav  Murtr  and 
t  in  NaTBundaa  Sbri  Veakatcohrar. 
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A  car  procession  takes  place  on  Iho  last  day.    The  pilgrinw 
from  Oadag,  Habli,    Navalgund,  and  Ron  in   Dh&rwar, 
Sonth  BijApur,  and  Saundatti  io  BulgiAim.     About  £200  (Re. 
worth  of  goods  are  sold  chiutly  eatables  and  bangles.     Ki 
four  schools  three  of  them  two  K^Saarese  and  one  Afaritthi  for 
and  one  for  girla.     The   Nar^und   priests  are  beliovod  to 
valuable  collection  of  Sanskrit   mannscripts.      The  collection  if» 
made  hy  the  late  chief  Bh^karrdv.    The  Brabmans  declare 
were  destroyed  duriug'  the  sack  of  the  town  in   1852^. 
probable  tbat  most  of  them  are  still  in  existence. 

The  earliest  known  meniiun  of  Nargund  is  in  IG74  when  it  isflii 
to  have  been  fortified  by  .Shiviiji.'  In  1778  when  Haidar 
maatcr  of  the  whulo  eouutry  Boath  oE  the  Krishna,  N&T;g^Qod 
left  to  ita  chief  on  condition  that  ho  acknowledged  Haidar's  iap»-' 
maoy  and  paid  tribute.^  In  1785  by  demanding  a  higher 
Tipu  SuUAn  estranged  Venkatrdv,  the  chief  of  Nargund-  An 
himself  he  was  unable  to  withstand  Tipu,  Venkatrav  applii 
help  to  the  Bombay  Government,  and  as  they  were  unable 
him  he  turned  to  the  Court  of  Poona.  When  Tipn  pressed  Vi 
N&na  Faduavis  interfered.  He  declared  that  Tipu  had  no 
exact  more  than  the  former  tribote,  that  landholaera  ou  the 
of  districts  were  liable  to  no  additional  payments  and  that  the 
of  BMbman  landholdera,  except  wheu  guilty  of  treason,  were 
respected.  Tipu  replied  by  sending  two  bo<lie8  of  troops  to 
more  tribute  than  the  Narguud  chief  could  pay  and  thus  give 
pretext  for  reducing  the  fort.  In  March  17li5  when  news  r 
Pooua  that  the  siege  of  Nargund  was  begun,  a  body  of 
was  sent  to  relieve  Venkatrav.  Before  the  Pouna  dei 
orrivedj  want  of  water  had  forced  the  Maisor  troops  to 
fli^e.  They  were  still  in  the  neighbourhood  and  after 
skirmishing  compelled  the  Mar^th&sto  retire,  took  R^mdorg  ^^^ 
twenty  miles  north-west  of  Nargund,  and  resumed  the  ud||l 
Nargund.  On  Tipu's  assurance  that  only  the  re^fular  tribute  won) 
be  exacted,  the  Mariitha  army  re-crossed  the  Krishna.  Thesicg 
was  pressed  with  vigour  and  on  the  strength  of  the  terms  promui 
by  Tipu  VoukatrAv  capitulated.  As  soon  as  the  fort  t^ 
Tipu  broke  his  promise,  sent  VenkatrAv&nd  his  family  iul.i 
and  took  their  daughter  into  hi^harem.^  In  1787,  in  accordance 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  maile  with  the  Mariithas,  Tipu  ceded 
Nargund.^  In  a  Mar&tha  revenue  statement  of  about  1 790  Nargna 
Bahddnr  a;>pear8  under  the  Torgal  district  as  the  heml-naartcn  d 
a  sub-division  with  a  revenue  of  £7oOO  (Us,  75,000).-'  On  '^ 
conquest  of  the  Poshwa's  territory  in  IS  18  Nargund  was  r 
DildrijirEiv  Appa,  the  chief  who  was  then  in  possession  ■ 
1821  the  chief  was  freed  from  a  tribute  of  l^M  (Ra.  3471/)  cail# 
Kunnr  R?ib,  and  from  rendering  any  service  on  condition  that 
acknowledged  British  supremacy  and  acted  loyally  to    them. 


1  Stokes'  Bet^um.  42  ;  Bom.  Gov.  Svl.  CXIII.  173.     Lucal  iraditioo  alw  Mp  U 
tlie  fort  was  btuh  bjr  SliivAji  and  caltcd  Mahflgad.    Tbc  traditiuujd  data  b  ItQ 
tltrtu  yeam  aftor  Shivaji'a  (:orona.tion, 
^^  Wilkes'  S-mth  of  Inaia,  II.  187.  "  Grant  Pars  MartUiia,  4G0.4C7. 
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27  Narg^nd  town  was  described  as  well  built  with  an  excellent 
pket  in  the  fair  season.'  In  1812  it  was  described  as  a  larj^  and 
pnlouB  town  with  u  large  number  of  houses.  It  was  surrounded 
a  nind  wall  ^v^fch  baatinns  and  ciirtaina  in  bad  order.*  In  1857 
NarcTind  chief  was  BhaskarrAv  Appd^^heb,  cooimonly  called 
(ba  Saheb,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Bombay  Karuitak  chiefs.  Ho 
collected  a  library  believed  to  contain  between  three  and 
'  thousand  Sanskrit  volumes.  He  conceived  himself  grievously 
3ngod  by  the  Briiiah  Government  as  he  was  refused  sanction  to 
lopt  a  sou.  The  idea  that  Lib  state  would  be  absorbed  by  tho 
'itisb  Government  aeems  to  have  hung  heavily  on  him  and  to  have 
3e  him  a  leader  iu  the  general  movement  of  the  time.  As  Nargand 
rfcwas  known  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  Bombay 
rnittak  it  waa  deemed  politic  to  ask  the  chief  to  send  hts  heavy  guna 
1  stores  of  powder  to  Dhfirwar  on  tho  pica  that  in  the  u  nsettled  state 
the  country  it  was  advisable  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their 
ailing  into  the  hands  of  iu-snrgents.  The  chief  cotild  not  refuse  to 
liver  his  guns  without  showing  signs  of  disloyalty.  On  the  7th 
[May  1858  all  but  three  of  his  guns  and  a  large  store  of  powder 
saltpetre  were  received  in  DhirwAr.  This  attachment  of  his 
I  alarmed  tho  chief  and  led  him  to  suppose  that  Government 
rero  aware  of  his  treasonable  plans.  Meanwhile  news  arrived  of 
the  revolt  of  the  chief  of  Mundargi  and  Bhaakamiv  placed  guns  iu 
position  on  his  fort.  A  letter  which  he  received  about  the  same 
inme  from  Mr.  Manson  of  the  Civil  Service,  the  Political  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Marfitha  Country,  greatly  iocensed  him  and  fearing 
that  his  treasonable  intentions  were  fully  known  to  tho  Political 
Agent*  he  went  with  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  horse  and  foot 
towards  Rdmdurg  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north-west.  Learning 
that  Mr.  Manson  waa  at  Suribila  village  twelve  miles  north  of 
^argund,  tho  chief  surrounded  the  village  at  night  and  murdered 
Mr.  Manson  who  had  an  escort  of  only  a  dozen  troopers.  Mr. 
Manson's  head  was  cut  off  and  6xod  by  the  chief  on  the  gate  of 
Narguud  town.  The  news  of  Mr.  SfHUMou's  murder  and  of  the 
insntt  to  his  body  reached  Dhdrwilr  on  the  30th  May.  On  the  1st 
of  June  a  force  under  Colonel,  aftonvards  Major-fieneral  Sir,  George 
Halcolm  appeared  before  Nargand.  A  party  of  100  horse  wont  to 
reconnoitre  the  fort  and  retired.  The  armed  rabble  which  tho  chief 
bad  collected  to  the  number  of  700  mistook  this  withdrawal  for 
flight  and  came  pouring  out  towards  the  British  camp.  On  seeing 
the  main  body  of  the  Brltiali  force  they  retreated  and  wore  pursncd 
by  tlie  cavalry  who  sabred  them  to  within  oOO  yards  of  the  town, 
iuHicting  a  loss  of  about  sixty  killed.  Skirmishers  were  after^vards 
thrown  forward  under  cover  of  artillery  and  by  evening  the  town 
was  taken  and  tho  troops  were  moved  forward  to  the  chief's  palace. 
Early  next  morning  a  storming  party  wound  up  tho  steep  path  to 
the  fort  gates  whicb  they  were  prepared  to  blow  open.  No 
resistance  was  offercvl.  Tho  place  was  found  almost  desorted  as 
many  of  the  garrison  had  jumped  down  the  precipice  rather  than 


<  Fort  liupecUon  Cummitt«e*B  MS.  Report. 
=■  Fort  luspccLiou  Coiiuuittcc's  MS.  Uoport. 
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faco  the  BtomuDfir  party.  The  chief  himself  h&<]  fled.  Hia  tndc 
was  followed  with  great  enei^  and  bIciII  by  Mr.,  now  Sir,  Frauic 
Boutcr,  then  Police  Suporinteudont  of  Belgaum,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
June  he  wiis  found  in  the  Torgal  forest  with  six  of  his  chief  foDowws 
disguisfU  as  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Pandharpur.  He  wag  tAkeo 
to  Celganm  and  was  there  tried,  conTicted,  and  hanged  on  the  i2tiicjf 
Jane.  On  the  !3rd  of  Jane  a  proclamation  was  iseoed  declaring  tin 
Nargund  state  forfeited.^  The  fort  was  gaprisoned  for  some  ume 
by  a  few  British  troops  which  were  soon  withdrawn.  As  the  hiU  •» 
well  Hupplied  with  water,  soon  after  the  conBscation  a  proposal  wm 
made  that  the  water  cisterns  and  a  few  bnildings  shoald  be  kq>t  id 
repair  and  the  fort  used  as  a  health  resort  for  DhArwdr  invalids.  Tht 
fort iti cations  have  been  dismantled  and  the  fort  has  been  rendend 
untenable  by  destroying  some  of  the  cbiof  reserroirs.' 

Narsa'pur,  two  miles  north-east  of  Gadag,  is  a  pnTate  or  um 
Tillage  with  in  I88i  a  population  of  583.  The  revenaes  of  die 
village  go  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  temples  of  Trikutetdinr 
and  Vim&r&yon  at  Gadag.'  The  village  has  an  old  temple  and  a 
inscription  of  the  Kalachuri  chief  Someshvar  or  Shi\'(Iev  the  sod  <£ 
Bi^ala  dated  1173.  The  temple  has  two  windows  adorned  int 
somewhat  peculiar  style  with  figures  in  deep  relief.  The  figom 
seem  taken  from  the  Kamaydn  and  Mahibhilrat  and  are  mnclj  lib 
the  elaborate  sculptures  on  each  side  of  the  porch  base  in  the  KuUi 
temple  at  Klura.  They  are  fine  examples  of  the  mode  in  whick 
Hindu  sculptors  of  the  thirteenth  centary  carved  life  in  aotial, 
conventional  and  not  without  many  defects,  but  free  from  any  gnat 
extravagance,  and  telling  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  tale  tha 
are  meant  to  record.  The  way  in  which  the  bits  reUefs  are  separnw 
from  one  another  Is  very  beautiful,  a  dark  lino  admitting  light  inio 
the  interior.  But  the  way  of  breaking  its  monotony  by  medalikntf 
at  intervals  give«  a  sparkling  effect  to  the  whole  in  a  verj  pleaaaf 
manner.'* 

Navalgund,  15"  33'  north  latitude  and  75°  25'  east  longitude, 
about  tweuty-fivo  miles  north-east  of  Dbltrwdr,  is  a  mnnicipal  tows 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Navalgund  suh-division,  with  in  1881  ft 
population  of  7810.  The  1872  census  showed  a  population  of  M"S, 
of  whom  79S9  were  Hindus  and  1589  Musalmins.  The  ISfll 
census  Bhowod  7810  or  a  decrease  of  17(58,  of  whom  6578  wcrt 
Hindus  and  1232  MusaluiliQS.  The  municipality  was  established  is 
1870.  In  1882.83  it  had  an  inonme  of  £462  (Hs.  4620),  and  u 
expenditure  of  £618  (Rs.  6180).  The  income  was  chiefly  from  an 
octroi  house  and  other  taxes  j  the  chief  heads  of  expenditure  wer* 
sanitation  roads  and  water-supply.  The  water-supply  is  chxeSj 
from  tho  Nilva  pond.  The  want  of  a  dispensary  is  badly  frlL 
There  are  fifty-two  wells  all,  except  one,  brackish.  Thuy  a» 
chiefly  used  for  washiug.  Among  the  property  of  the  manicip&Iit]r 
is  a  ruined  fort  called  L&Igadi.     Navalgund  has  five  schools  tlm* 

»  Sir  Le  Grand  Jacob'i  Western  India,  222-22f; :  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  CXIH.  IHfi-lNi 
Mr.  F.  L.  Cbnrles  C.  S.  from  Muliuy  Filea.    See  below  SuribAo. 

•  Mr.  J.  R.  MidtlkUm.  C.  S.  *  Seo  abovo  pp.  Tlfi.jlO. 

*  Dr,  FergnttOD  ut  Architecture  of  DbirwilLr  laid  Uymtn,  CL 
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perament  and  two  private.     Of  tho  three  Government  schools, 

anglo-vemacular  and  one  vernacular   are  for  buys  aod  one 

aacular  is    for    g-irU.     Navalg^ad    is  noted  for    its  Buporior 

Bd  of  cattle  which  are  chiefly  sold  at  its  weekly  cattle  market  on 

'  Tuesdays ;  and  for  its  cotton  carpets  which  are  exported  throughont 
''harwar  aad  the  neighbouring  districts.     Cradles  and  toys  are  altfo 
ie  and  largely  sold. 

lo  remains  of  old  temples  or  inscriptions  have  been  found  at 
kvalgund  and  it  appearn  to  be  a  new  town.  Its  earliest  mention 
jin  1454  as  the  head-quarters  of  a  «ar/fa'r  or  province  governed 
Sder  the  Bahmani  king  Alo-ud-din  IL  {1435-1457)  by  his  brother- 
ni'law  Jaldlkh^D.  In  the  same  year  JalAlkh^n  and  his  sou  Sikondar 
Bhilb  hearing  a  false  report  that  tho  king  had  died,  seized  on  several 
districts  round  Navalgund.  The  king  promised  a  free  pardon  to 
the  rebels  if  they  submitted.  lustoad  of  submitting  JaliilkliAn 
called  for  aid  to  the  IVIdlwa  king  tolling  him  that  Atd,-ud-din  was 
dead  and  that  the  ministers  were  dividing  the  kingdom.  The 
M&lwa  king  crossed  KhAndesh  and  camo  to  the  Dcccan  in  1457  but 
learning  that  he  had  been  deceived  retreated  leaving  secret  orders 
to  capture  Sikandar  and  bring  him  to  Mdndu.  Sikandar  retreated 
to  Navulgnnd  and  on  tho  promise  of  a  free  pardon  gave  up  Navalgund 
fort.  In  the  distribution  of  governorships  and  commands  which 
followed  the  death  of  Ali-ud-din  II.  and  the  succession  of  his  son 
fiumiiyun  Zeltm  (1457),  Bikandar  Sbdh  suffered  a  disappointment 
and  joining  his  father  at  Navalgund  began  to  raise  ti^ops.  He 
defeated  the  force  sent  t^inst  him.  Then  tho  king  advanced  in 
person,  and  offered  to  pardon  the  rebel  father  and  son  if  they 
submitted.  As  they  refused  to  submit,  lIumAynn  ordered  an 
attack.  The  insurgents  fought  with  the  greatest  bravery.  After  a 
long  indecisive  action  the  king  who  was  pressing  forward  in  the  centre 
mounted  on  an  elephant  was  attacked  by  Sikandar.  The  king's  life 
•was  sayed  by  his  elephant  which  seized  Sikandar  in  his  trunk,  and 
threw  him  from  his  horse.  Sikaudar  was  killed  and  his  followers 
fled.  Next  day  the  siege  of  Navalgund  was  begun  ;  and  at  tho  end 
of  a  week,  having  no  hope  of  relief,  JalalkhAn  submitted.  His 
life  was  spared  but  ho  remained  a  prisoner  for  the  rest  of  his  days.' 
About  1690  under  AurangzeVs  governor  of  S^vauur  Kavalgnnd 
was  the  head-quarters  of  a  revenno  division  managed  by  an 
liereditary  Lingdyat  officer  called  the  Desii  of  Navalgund.  In  1 7 17 
the  S&vanur  Nawtib  was  obliged  t<3  agree  to  a  treaty  ceding  to  the 
Peshwa  the  whole  of  tho  present  sub-division  of  Navalgund  along 
witli  other  parts  of  the  Dh  ilrwitr  district.*  In  1 7  78  when  Haidar  Ali 
became  master  of  the  country  sonth  of  tho  Krishna,  Navalgund  was 
left  to  its  chief  on  condition  that  ho  acknowledged  Haidar's 
supremacy  and  paid  him  tribute.^  In  a  MarStha  revenue  statement  of 
about  1700  Navalgund  appears  in  the  Torgal  district  or  »arLir  as  the 
head  of  a  pargana  with  n  revenue  of  17542  (Rs.  75,420).*  Between 
1795  and  1800  in  the  struggles  which  convulsed  the  Marfltha  state 


It 


^  Britfgi'  FeruhU,  TI.  447-45<f.        '  Stakea'  Belgaum,  44.  48  ;  WcsU  Hintory,  21. 
'  Stokee'  Beluwrni,  &6 ;  Wert's  Hirtury,  22.         *  WariufiB  Maratljas,  243, 
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Dhondho  Pant  Gokhla  took  Navalgand  and  Gadag  irom  i 
hereditary  Desai,^  In  November  1S17  General  Munro  appoii 
one  BAmr^v  as  the  military  officer  or  amihiur  of  NuTalj^und.  A 
his  appointment  l-tiimrdr  qniokly  took  possession  of  moro  tbaoJ 
the  district,  and  on  the  19th  of  December  adTan»>d  fron 
Navalgnnd  with  500  men  to  attack  Gokhla'u  sou  who 
Nsralguud  with  seven  hundred  horae.  Abont  OOu  of  the  4 
were  picQUotted  iu  the  streets  and  in  the  open  space  betwe 
town  and  thu  fort  The  rest  were  mounted  and  watching  ~ 
who  advanced  at  noon  so  rapidly  that  he  entered  the  town 
the  horsemen  coald  mount  and  leave.  Strnck  with  _  _ 
Mariltha  honie  fled  withoat  offering  any  resistance.  Nineteen  ho 
were  taken  alive  and  twenty  were  found  dead.  On  hearing  of 
son's  defeat  Gokhla  came  from  BfUUmi  to  join  him  with  550  ho 
and  200  foot  and  after  gathering  the  fugitives  reached  Navalgi 
on  tho  22nd  of  December.  RfimnLv  retired  into  the  fort^  and  on 
23rd,  with  ammunition  nearly  exhausted,  he  was  hardpressed 
Gokhla.  On  hearing  that  Gokhla  had  reached  Navalgund,  6«iu 
Munro  marched  from  Dh^rwar  with  two  flank  companies  ou 
the  battalion  guns  and  a  five  and  a  half  inch  mortar  nnder 
command  of  Major  Newall.  Within  two  miles  of  Navalgond  so 
parties  of  horse  were  seen  ;  and  abont  a  mile  further  the  main  U 
was  discovered  moving  slowly  alongside  of  a  rising  ground  at 
disfiince  of  about  a  thousand  yards.  As  the  enemy  seemed 
intend  to  attack  General  ifuuro's  baggage,  two  shells  n 
thrown  and  two  horsemen  were  killed.  At  this  the  whole  b 
moved  off  attended  by  abont  two  hundred  foot  and  wore  soon 
of  sight  leaving  about  ten  dead  in  the  streets.  After  the  block 
of  Navalgund  was  raised  General  Munro  and  Major  Xewall  remn 
to  Dh6rw£Lr.*  The  de^di  family  of  Kavalgund  enjoy  some  fa 
lands.  In  1838  on  the  death  of  the  grandfather  of  the  present  d 
adoption  was  allowed  on  condition  that  the  chief  abolished 
dntiea  on  ti-ade,  and  assimiliated  his  administratdou  to  Uie  sysl 
prevailing  in  the  noigbbonring  Government  villages. 

Navli,  eight  miles  east  of  Navalgund,  has  a  temple  of  '. 
vardev  with  an  inscription. 

Nilgund,  a  small  village  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Gads 
in  1881   a    population  of  819,  has  a  temple  of  Ndravan  '. 
polished  stone  with  a  largo  hall  or  marnUm  iu  front.     The 
the  temple  is  supported  on  twelve  round  and  highly  carvedj 
and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  mythological  sculptarea.    To 
east  of  the  north  gate  of  the  village  is  an  bscription  dated  10-U. 

Nidgnndi,  a  small  village  five  miles  west  of  Baokdpur.hasJ 
inscribed  stones  varying  iu  length  from  4'  9'  to  2'  and  in  brew 
from  2'  to  I'  6".  One  of  the  inscriptions  which  bears  no  datebeloi 
to  the  reign  of  the  fourth  K^shtraknta  king  Amoghvar«h  I.  (Si 
877)  and  records  that  his  feudatory  Bankeyaras  of  the  CheUake 
&mily  had  tho  government  of  tho  Banaviiai  Twelv&'thousacd, 


Stokoa'  Belgaum,  63. 
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Bellvola  Three-hundred,  the  Kandnr  Five  hnndrod,  the  Purigere  or 
lAkshmeshvar  Three-hundred,  and  the  Kundarge  Seventy.^ 

Nidg^ndi,  s  small  village  nine  milcn  east- south -cast  of  Kon,  has 
four  sumll  black  stone  temples  of  Kdmlingdev,  Dash&metihrardev, 
Kalmathdev,  and  N&rdyander. 

Nidnegal,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Kod,  with  in  1881  a 
population  of  4*47,  has  a  temple  of  KAleahvar  said  to  haro  been  built 
by  JakhanAchArya.  The  temple  contains  two  images  of  Basava  and 
one  of  Kaludhvar.  Near  the  temple  are  fiteen  carved  stones  some  of 
them  inscribed. 

Nidshingi,  a  small  village  ten  miles  north  of  H&ngal,  with  in 
1881  a  popiiUtion  of  79,  has  two  inscriptions  dated  1109  and  lilt). 

Ra'nebennur,  14*^  37'  north  latitude  and  75°  41'  east  longitude, 
on  the  Poona-Hariharroad,  about  eighty  miles  south-east  of  DhArwAr, 
ia  a  mnnicipaltown  thehead-qnartersof  theRAnebennursub-divisiua 
with  in  IS81  a  population  of  10,208.  Till  lb3t>  when  it  was  merged 
into  the  DhArwAr  ctillectorato,  RA^nobenuur  was  the  head -quarters 
of  a  sab'Oolleotorate.  Besides  the  usual  sub- divisional  revenue  and 
police  offices  BAnebennur  has  a  municipality  and  a  travellers' 
bungalow.  In  1882-83  the  municipality  had  an  income  of  £429 
(Ra.  4290)  chiefiy  raised  from  octroi  house  and  other  taxes;  and  an 
expenditure  of  £520  (Hs.  o20l>)  chie6y  on  conservancy  roads  and 
ifater -supply. 

The  1872  census  showed  a  population  of  11,628  of  whom  9323 
wero  Hindus  and  S295  MusalmAna  The  1881  census  showed  a  fall 
of  1421  that  is  a  total  of  10,202  of  whom  8398  were  Hindus  and 
1804  MnsalmAns.  HAnebennnr  ia  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
cotton  and  silk  fabrics  which  are  largely  exported  to  tho  neighbouring 
districts.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton  and  a  weekly 
market  is  held  on  Sundays.  The  town  has  five  schools,  a  temple, 
and  a  MusalraAn  saint's  tomb.  Of  the  five  schools,  three  aro 
KAnareso  and  one  HindustA,ni,  and  one  is  a  girls  school.  Near  tha 
lamp  pillar  of  the  temple  of  Siddheshvar  is  an  inscription  dated  1-tHO 
giving  tho  names  of  some  of  the  Vijaynagar  kings.  The  Mu»aImAa 
tomb  is  said  to  belong  to  a  saint  Uazrut  JaraAUhAh  Wolo  who  came 
from  AJmir  nbout  1785.  The  saint  wore  bangles  up  to  his  elbows 
and  used  to  lead  by  one  string  a  mouse  a  oat  a  dog  a  stag  a  snako 
and  a  mnngoosc.  A  large  gathering  of  people  chiefly  of  the  town 
Uuaalm^DS  takes  place  at  the  tomb  during  the  Muhnrrara  week. 
Tho  Uim\)  wiia  repaired  about  1850  at  a  cost  of  about  £500  (Rs.  5000). 
The  roof  is  supported  on  forty  stone  and  numerous  wooden  pillars. 

In  1791  Captain  Moor  describes  RAnebennur  as  a  market  town  of 
Bome  extent  and  importance  with  large  gardens  and  groves  to  the 
east  and  north.^  While  in  pursuit  of  the  MarAtha  freebooter 
Dhundia  Vdgh,  Colonel  Wellesle?  arrived  before  RAnebennur  on 
the  27th  of  June  1800  wkh  cavalry  and  advanced  picquets.  Tho 
garrison  fired  on  the  cavalry  and  an  attack  was    ordered.      The 


1  Fleet's  KAuaiwa  Dynactiaa.  35. 
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assault  was  made  by  advanced  picquefcs  of  fifty  Earopeans  ai 
Datives  under  the  command  of  Lieatenaot-Coloael  Moujpena 
the  leadiug  battalion  the  first  of  the  line.  Colonel  Stevenaon 
cavalry  round  the  fort  to  cut  off  the  garriaon's  retreat,  and  Liea 
Colonel  Monypenny  led  the  attack  with  each  dash  that  the 
was  escaladcd  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  Mo:>t  of  the  garri 
500  men  were  killed.  ITie  town  was  ^iven  to  Appa  Siheb. 
"VVellesley  remained  six  days  at  Kaaobennar,  and  on  the 
July  left  for  HAveri  on  his  ^vay  to  Savanor.*  On  the  I 
October  1818  aparty  of  General  Mnnro'a  force  occupied  RAnebe 

Rattihalli,  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Kod,  is  a  large 
with  in  IfSSI  ft  population  of  2;W2.  Till  186-t  when  it  waa  trani 
to  Hirekorur,  Rattihalli  was  thehead-quartersof  the  Kod  siib-di 
Kattihalli  has  a  rninod  fort  and  a  temple  of  Kadainbeshvar 
Jakhanilchdrya  style,  built  of  sculptured  slabs,  and  with  three 
supported  on  thirty-six  pillars.  Thero  is  a  weekly  marl 
Fridays  when  chillies  are  chiefly  sold.  There  are  seven  insc 
in  the  village  varying  in  date  from  1174  to  1550.  Foar  o 
are  in  the  temple  of  Kadnmbeshvar  two  on  either  side  of  tj 
gate  and  one  on  the  loft  of  the  village  gate.  The  inscnption 
temple  are  one  dated  1174  in  the  reign  of  the  Kalochnri 
Someshvar  {1107-1 175),»  two  dated  1238  in  the  reign  of  the  I^ 
YAdav  king  Singhana  11.  (1209-1247),  and  one  dated  1298 
reign  of  the  great  R^mchaudra  or  R&mdev  (1271-1308)  of  th 
dynasty.*  The  inscripticms  on  the  fort  gate  are  dated  1 
1557,  and  on  the  village  gate  1550,  probably  referring 
building  of  the  fort  and  the  village  wall  in  tho  reign  of  the  el 
Vijaynagar  king  Sad^hivr&y  (1542-1573).  In  1764  in  ti 
between  Haidar  and  the  Mar^thfis,  Rattihalli  was  the  scet 
signal  rout  of  Haidar's  army.  Uniting  with  the  force  uni 
general  Fazl  Ullah,  Haidar  took  a  strong  position  at  Rattihal 
20,000  horso  and  40,000  foot  of  which  one-lmlE  were  disc" 
infantry.  The  fourth  PeHhwaMddliavrAv  (1701-1 772)  gaining  ti 
his  cavalry  correct  information  of  the  strength  of  Haidar^s  p 
determined  not  to  attack  it  and  instead  employed  hia  tio 
driving  out  Haidar's  garrison  from  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  Varda.  In  the  hope  of  bringing  on  a  general  eagag 
Haidar  moved'\vith  20,000  men  intending  to  retire  and  dn 
Lflanlth^s  towards  the  strong  position  which  Fazl  Ullah  hel 
the  main  body  of  tho  array,  Tho  MardthAs  threw  out  s  few 
of  skirmishers  who,  retiring  as  he  advanced,  drew  Haidar  fi 
until  their  parties,  always  going  away  but  steadily  thickening, 
formed  solid  masses  of  horse,  which  gradually  moved  round  } 
&>nd  his  camp  and,  not  without  heavy  loss,  forced  him  to  tu 
feigned  retirements  into  a  real  retreat.' 


>  Wellealey'a  8uppl«roentaiy  Despatchea  (India,  n07- 1806).  TL  34  -  39. 
of  the  dnpatcbea  are  dated  lUooe  Uednore,  27th  Jooe  to  2iul  July  1800. 

■  Blftckcrx  Maritha  War.  59 - 60, 

>  About  1 193  itattapalli   or  KattLhAlli  fort  was  bMieged  by  the  great  Hcrjn 
BalUI  U.  (UOl.  1211).    Flecfi  Kanareae  Dynasties,  flS. 

*  Compare  Kleefa  Kiooreae  Dynaalies,  59.  61.  7.%  74. 

>  WULes'  South  of  India,  L  4€1  •  46d  ;  Qraat  DufTa  MatftthAs,  390-  3S2, 
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[Ron,   15°  48' north  latitude  and  75°  48'  east  lon^itade,  aboufc 
ir-fivo  miles  nortli-enst  of  Dh^rwnr,  U  tbe  heatl-qnart-ore  of  tlia 
sal)-<livision,  with  in  1381  a  population  of  5229.     Till  1661*  when 
hwas  transferred  to  Gndag,  Ron  bad  a  snbordinato  judge's  court, 
has  seven  small   hlaek  stone  temples.     In  one,  tho  temple  of 
aineshrardov,  is  an  inscription  dated  1180, 

^Sangiir,  a  small  village  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Vardaabonfc 

bIto  miles  south-west  of  Kamjpfi,  has  a  small  temple  of  Ishvar 

th  a  roof  supported  on  two  octagonal  pillars.     The  village  has  also 

Bmpla  of  Virbhadra  and  a  ruined  fort.     Virbhadra's  temple  has 

inscriptions  dated    ll(i4  nnd  1412.     On  the  bank  of  the  fort 

ch  is  a  hero-stone  with  an  inscription  dated  1231r  and  near  it  are 

•  inscribed  stones  one  dated  1264  and  the  other  a  fragment 

[Sa'tenhalli,  about  tea  miles  north-west  of  Ko<],  with  in  1S81 
[popalatiou  of  323,  has  a  large  templo  of  RAmling  and  smaller 

spies  of  Hauumdn,  Harihar,  Kallappa,  and  N^r&yan.  The 
nling  temple  has  three  inscriptions  one  on  the  south  dated  1114, 
i.other  on  one   of  a  row   of   stones    also    to    tho    south    of   the 

aple  dated  1203,  and  the  third  on  a  monumental  ht-ro-stone  or 
^gal  also  dated  1203.  Katlappa's  templo  on  the  bank  of  the 
'ikkonati  reservoir  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village   has  an 

criptiou  dated  1142.  Tho  Harihar  temple  h;is  an  inscription 
od    1203   of    the    timo    of    the  Hoysala  king    Vir    Ballal    or 

llal  n.  (llfJl -1211).  The  inscription  shows  that  KAmdev  the 
et  Bauav^si  K^Jamba  chief,  though  subjugHted  by  Vir  Ballill  was 
iking  active  resistance.'  NAi^iyan^s  temple  has  an  inscription 
ited  1240,  and  oatside  the  village  in  a  row  of  st-fmes  is  a  hero-st-one 
ivirf/al  dated  1203.  Leaning  against  the  wall  of  Uanumtin's  templo 
[an  inscribed  atone  dated  1580. 

SS-Vdl,  a  small  village  five  miles  sonth-wost  of  Ron,  has  a  templo 
lirabmadev  and    NAniyandev  each    with    an   inscription.     Tho 

ahmadov  temple  is  said  to  have  been  built  of  stone  brought  from 
"ilmi  in  Kijapur.  Tho  roof  of  the  temple  is  supported  on 
Bmerous   carved  pillars    and  the  outer  wails  are  adorned  with 

ill  tings, 

Shiggaon,  14°  59'  north  latitude  and  75"  iS*  east  longitude,  on 
bo  Poona-Uarlhar  road,  about  forty  miles  south-east  of  Dbdrwar  is 
'o  head-quarters  of   the   Baukilpur  sub-division,  with   a   district 

ingalow  and  a  population  in  1881  of  4094.     A  weekly  market  is 

Id  on  Wednesday.  Shiggaon  has  temples  of  Kalmoshvar  and 
sppa  aud  ten  inscriptions.  One  in  the  temple  of  Basappa  is 
tUid    1121  ;  of  the   others,  four  of  which  are  in  tho  temple  of 

Imeshvar,  the  dates  have  not  been  made  out. 

Shringeri,  a  village  about  six  niiles  south-west  of  Hdngal,  lias 
iold  stone  weir  across  tho  Dharma  river.  The  woir  forms  the 
l-works  of  an  old  canal  seventeen  miles  long  irrigating  over 
}00  acres  of  garden  and  teiraced  land  and  feediug  eighty-nine  old 
servoirs.  The  weir  seventeen  feet  high  aud  forty  feet  broad  at 
Dp  and  about   100  feet  long  is  founded  on  a  ledge  of  rock.     It  Is 
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built  of  old  caiT^oil  temple  stones  said  to  be  brought  from 
Ono  of  the  stoiK^  has  an  Old  Kduarese  inscription  of  ni 
lines  fairly  le^ble.  Thnro  are  parts  of  similar  inscriptions 
other  stones  fixed  upright/ 

Sidenur,  n  small  village  nboat  ten  miles  north   of  Ko 
temple  uf  Kallcshvar  with  an  inscription  slab. 

Sll^od,  about  eight  miles  south-weat  of  Hdnffal,  iritli 
population  of  1158,  has  temples  of  Kalleshvarand  I^rar. 
of  the  toinplc  of  Kalleshvar  is    a  hero-stone  or    r/ryui 
inscription  dated  1143.    In  the  temple  of  Ishvar  is  an 
datfKl  1187. 


Simr  village,  fonr  miles  sonth-east  of  Gadap^,  with 
population  of  891,  has  temples  of  Muligi-Ishvasar  und  To 
Brahmadev  and  four  inscriptions.  Two  of  the  inscriptioi 
104()  and  10 '12  are  in  Torangalla'a  temple ;  one  dated  IS 
Maligi's  temple  and  tho  fourth  dated  1048  is  at  a  gat 
Kuruvagahigasi. 

Sitikond,  about  eight  miles  west  of  Kod,  has  an  inscn 
on  the  edge  of  a  rice  field  to  the  east  of  a  resenroir  dat 
Just  below  the  inscribed  stono  is  a  scUi  atona 

Soratur,  a  large  village  about  tea  miles  south  of  Gad 
in  1881  a  population  of  237-^j  has  Shaivite  temples  o! 
Malleshvar  and  Virbhadra  and  a  Jain  temple.  There 
inscriptions  in  tho  village  ono  dated  869  in  tho  reigi 
lUshtrakuta  king  Aiaoghvarsh  I.  (851-877)  and  giving  t 
of  his  feudatory  Ahavaditya ;  another  dated  951  is  in  th' 
of  Virbhadra  uud  belongs  to  the  K^htrakuta  king  Kria 
(945-95(3).  It  gives  the  name  of  the  village  as  Saratarora 
or  viU^jo  of  lizards.  A  third  dated  1071  is  in  the  Jain 
fourth  dated  1091  in  the  temple  of  Ishvar,  aud  a  fifth  datei 
tho  temple  of  Malloshvar.  About  1193  Soratup  was  the 
Devgirt  Yfidav  defeat  by  Narsimh  the  son  of  the  great 
king  BallAI  II.  or  Vir  Balldl  (1194-12aO).» 

Sudi  village,  about  niue  miles  north-east  of  Ron,  with  i 
population  of  1993,   hus  a  fort,  temples,  and  inscriptiona 
are  throe   temples  of  Basvauna  with  an    inscription 
one  the  Jodu  biialashada  Gndi  or  the  Two  Spire  temple 
inscriptions,  ono  dated  1010  in  the  reigu  of  the  Western 
king  VikramAdityu  V.  (1010- 1018),  another  dated  1059 
third  dated  1130;  and  one  of  Mallik^rjun  with  one  ixisoripti< 
10(58  in  the  reign  of  the  Western  OhAlukya  king  Somr 
(1068-1075).     There  are  two  inscriptiona  dated  1069 
a  field  outside  the  village  and  an  inscription  in  the  fort  dai 
and  belonging  to  the  Kalachuri  chief  Saukama  (1177  -  1180] 
has  a  little  trade  in  cotton  thread. 

Sul  village,  on  the  DlulrwAr-Gadag  road,  with  in  ISSl  i 
of  1749,  has  a  largo  temple  of  Kalmeshvar  and  four  inso 
dates  of  which  have  not  been  made  out 
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ISuriba'n,  a  smaU  Tillage  in  B&mdui^  territory  about  twelve 
les  north  of  Nargiind,  is  noted  as  the  plaoo  where  in  1858  Mr. 
QBon,  Political  Agent  of  the  Sonthom   Mnrcitha  Country,  wui 
nrdered  by  the  Nargand  chief.     Mr.   Mauson,  who  ^vas  in  tho 
OB  of  life,  intelligent;  energetic  and  decided,  had  incurred  much 
rwill  from  his  connexion  with   the  lu^m  Commission,  but   hia 
.  and  kind  disposition  gave  him  considerable  inilnence  with  tho 
nbay  Kamiitak  chiefs.     Hearing  that  the  Nargnnd  chief  had 
iced  jfuns  on  his  fort,^   Mr.  Rfanson  moved  with  ffreat  speed  to 
t  threatened  quarter,  leaving  his  escort  behind  and  taking^  with  him 
bly  a  dozen  troopers  of  the  Southern  Martitha  Uorse.     He  came  to 
udurg  where   the   chief  a  half  brother  of  the   Nari^uud    chief 
aivcd  him  cordially  but  advised  him  not  to  go  to  Nat*guDd  or 
:>ugh  Nargund  territory  as  tho  country  all  round  was  unsafe. 
Bpite  of  this  warning  at  five  on  tho  evening  of  Saturday  the  20th 
i  May  Mr.  Mansou  set  off  through  the  Nargund  territory  towards 
"  irwdr  with  au  escort  of  tweuty-ono  men.     Ho  pressed  forward 
%t  night  to   Suriban    about  ton  miles   south    of  R^mdurg  and 
down   in    his    palanr{uiu    which     had    been  placed    on    tho 
ed   platform    of  a  rest-house.     Meanwhile  tho  Nargund  chief 
bo  was  greatly  incensed  at  a  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Hanson  from 
ilmdnr^  and  who  feared  that  tho   Political  Agent  had  full  know- 
^ge  of  his  treason    went  towards  Rdmdurg  with  seven  or  eight 
adred  horse  and  foot.     On  the  way,  hearing  that  Mr.  Afanson  wa& 
I  8arib^n,  he  turned  aside  and  came  to  tho  villsgo  about  midnight. 
[band  of  armed  men  sent  by  the  chief  surrtmnded  the  village, came 
to  tho  spot  where  Mr.  Mauson  and  his  party  wore  asleop^ 
led  the  sentry  and  rushed  upon  Mr.  Mauson.     Mr.  Mauson  roused 
6iD  sleep  ia  his  palanquin  lirod  his  revolver  at  his  assailants  and 
Dtinded  one,  but  was  immcdiatoly  overpowered  in  the  palanquiiiy. 
head  was  cut  off  taken  to  Nargund  and  exposed  on  the  town  gate, 
',  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  fire  that  had  been  kindled  by  ki» 
ty.    Ten  of  Mr.  Hanson's  party  were  killed  and  eleven  wounded. 
I  the  30th  of  May  Liontenant  LaTonche  came  from  Kal&dgi  to 
rilidn  with  a  purty  of  the  Southern  Haratha  Horse  and  i-ecovered 
p.  Hanson's  body  which  was  partly  burnt,  took  it  to  Kaludgi  whore 
.  temporarily  interred  and  finally  sunt  to  Bombay.* 

|T£td£tS  is  a  large  village  on  the  DhArwar-K.-tnara  frontier,  alioiit 
,  luiles  north-west  of  Shiggaou,  with  in  iJiSI  apopnlation  of  2701. 
Mies  on  tho  UhArwar-Kumta  rood  and  has  a  Collector's  bungalow. 
]Il  1802  it  wj«  the  head-quarters  of  a  petty  division.     In  1S27  it 
"  231  houses,  ton  shops,  a  temple,  and  wells.* 
[!egnr,  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  Dhdrw&r,  is  a  largo 
ago  on  tho  DhArwitr-Hclgaum  rt>ad,  with  in  1H81  a  population  of 
Jl.     Tegur  has  a  tnivcllers'  bungalow  and  an  oxcollciit  camp  for 
'  troops.     Largo  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  smelted  in  tho  village. 
vilUu^e  has  a  temple  of  Kareva  in  great  local  repute.     Outside 
village  is  a  den  aacred  tu  the  goddess.*     In  a  table  of  military 
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routes  prepared  in  1862  Tegnr  ftppears 
a  market  on  Fridays,  eight  shops,  soven 
course.     Tho  camping  ^ound  is  dry  ro 
the  end  of  tho  hot  weather  water  is  sc 

Tirla'pUP  is  a  large  village  on  the  Hi 
miles  west  of  Niivalgxind,  with  id  1 88 1  a  p 
has  a  iraTclIers'  bungalow  aud  is  one  o£ 
tho  cart  traffic  from  IJijiipur  and  tbo 
village  is  badly  off  fur  water  especially 
tho  villflgo  is  a  large  reservoir  which  wal 
of  British  rule. 

Trimalkop,  with  in  1S81  a  popnlal 
on  the  Poona-Harihar  road  about  twelvi 
is  largely  used  as  a  halting  place  and  hi 

Tuminkatti,    ou   the  DhArwitr-Mj 
milt.8  south  of  lUneheuwur,  is  a  Inrgo 
with  in   1881  a  populatiou  of  4G22  of  W 
Mu:^ulmdus,  aud  four  Cbrislians.     Turn 
weekly  market  on  Wi'dnesdayB. 

Ukund,  a  small  village  about  five 
with  iu  1S81  a  population  of  780,  has  a 
an  Old  K&carese  inacriptioD  slab  {b'x 
plate  grant  in  the  possession  of  one  Shfl 

ITnkal,  on  tho  Poona-Harihar  road, 
Bubli,  is  a  largo  village  with  in  1881 
village  has  an  outstatjon  of  the  Base 
are  three  temples  iu  the  village  all 
Jakhandchdrya.  Two  of  them,  Kalmea 
small  and  modern  looking,  but  the  thir 
large  black  stone  temple  with  Kcnlptn 
are  three  inscnptions  iu  tbo  village  two 
to  the  ruined  fort  of  Unkal. 

Vadenpur,  a  small  village  about  fi 
in  1881  a  population  of  3!iO,  has  to  th 
dated  Monday  the  twelfth  of  the  brig 
November)  loOO(S.  1422  VuvHubhi  ifi 
records  the  grant  of  Maypnr  (?)  to  the 
for  the  mnrder  of  a  woman  named  Ka 
appears  to  read  Jjingukunteyavadar  K 

Vanhalli,  a  small  village  about  two 
a  teuiplu  of  Ishvar  with  an  inscription. 

Varall,  ten  miles  aonth<west  of  Koi 
of  553,  has  a  temple  of  Kalleehvar  with 
ing  an  inscription  dated  1288.  In  the 
rappa  Desai  within  tho  Umits  of  thi 
mdstikal^  dated  1146  (S.  1368). 

Yalisirur  village,  about  thirteen  n 
1881  a  populacion  of  912,  has  a  temple 
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18  dated  U09,  1117,  and  1144,  and  a  temple  of  HanainAnnear 
villagu  gale  with  an  inscription  clat«d  1115. 

Yaungal,  a  larf^e  vi]l:ij^ubaut  fifteen  miles  west  of  Hon,  with  in 
38!  u  [Hi|iiiIiiLiun  of  1709,  was  till  1HG2  the  head-quarters  of  a  petty 
k'visioD. 

[  Yelival,  a  small  rillagc  of  490  pcopio,  nine  miles  north  of  H^gal 
,  a  temple  of  DyAmavu  with  uu  iuscriptiou  dittcd  1404. 

Ycllur,  a  small  villagxj  of  239  people,  six  miles  nopth-eaab  of 
iugalj  htki  a  temple  of  Kallappa  with  near  it  on  the  bank  of  a 
an  inscription,  the  date  of  which  cannot  bo  made  oat  Tho 
llago  has  a  second  inscription  duted  1248. 

Yemnur,^  three  miles  south-west  of  Naralgnnd,  with  in  1881  a 

Opulatitm  of  860,  is  the  scene  of  aUrgo yearly  fair  in  March-April 

ided  by  20,000  to  100,000  people.  Thcfair  isheldinhouourof  lUja 

jhsavArasaintaf  Kullmr^iu  thoNiziim's  turritorios.  The  story  is 

It  about  1 600  shortly  after  tho  overthrow  of  tho  BijApur  Adilsbkhi 

sty  (1 489-1  t>W7),thprelivedtwofamonssainta,Khw)Via  Band  Nawiz 

Bij^pur  and  ShAh  Mira  AbdnlKajak  K^riat  Kulburga  in  the 

I^zam's  country,  Kiidri  worked  many  miracles  and  rode  with  a  snnke- 

|hip  on  a  scorpion-bridled  tiger  which  gave  hiui  the  name  of  the 

r-riding  kingor  fiiij'i  Bdghsavdr.   Biding  on  his  tiger  KAdri  once 

Bot  to  visit  Khwaja  the  Bij^pur  saint.     As  ho  drew  near,  KhwAja'a 

andson,  amiraculouH  boy  of  seven  unwilling  to  bo  outdone  by  KAdri, 

d  on  an  old  wall  and  rode  up  on  it  to  meet  the  tiger  king. 

humiliated  by  a  power  which  conld  make  a  wall  move  Kadri  retnrned 

Kalhnrga  without  seeing  KhwAja  and  died  of  grief     Khwiija 

d  his  grandson  for  causing  the   death  of  his  saintly  visitor 

the    boy    too   died.      &inco     then    the    tipfcr-riding   saint's 

no  hhs  spread  and  various  tombs  have  been  raised  in  his  honour. 

Bfcroji,  a  Mardtha  headman  of  Korognon  village  in  SiUara  a  great 

rotec   of   tho  saint,    saw    htm   in   a  dream.     The  saint    asked 

if  he  bad  any  wish  and  Betroji  prayed  the  saint  to  live  near 

Sm  and  take  care  of  him  and  his  family.    The  saint  told  him  that 

I  would  Gnd  impressions  of  the  saint's  hand  or  panjds  lying  near 

lis  pillow  and  that  he  was  to  tako  them  to   Yeuiniir  and  worship 

]icm  there.     On  awaking  Betroji  found   near  hia  pillow  two  canes 

ahandor^an/tt  riding  on  a  silver  tiger,     llo  took  them   to 

Bmnur  and  began  to  worship  them.     About  1720  the  present  tomb 

[mad-walled  whitewashed "buildiug  with  a  wooden  roof  stiil   stand- 

Bg  was  built  by  a  descendant  of   Belroji.     The   present   objects  of 

Worship  are  two  hands  or  panjds  on  two  small  brass  horsos.     Tlio 

inistrants  are  descendants  uf  Betroji  who  get  about  £120  (Us.  1200) 

1  offerings  from  the  devotees  at  the  fair.     The  fair  is  held  on  the  fifth 

I  tho  dark  half  of  Phdltjun  or  March^April  and  lasts  about  four  days. 

~  the  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  Hindus  and  MueaUnJius  who 

tend  the  fair  only  about  5000  arc  devotees,  who  v.uino  under  vows  to 

» eaint  to  cure  venereal  diawise.     They  cumo  from  various  parts  of 

>Dhdrwitr district, from Bclganra,  Bijiipur,  KAnara,  and  tboNizum's 
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tcrriiories.  PersonR  sufTerin^  from  disease  promisOf  if  tho  ». 
them,  to  offer  Rheep  and  fowls  and  to  fuod  MusaUnAn 
They  take  medicine  in  the  name  of  tho  saint  and  if  cored 
Yemnnr  to  fulfil  the  tows.  On  airiring  the  devotees  bathi 
Bimihalla  which  flows  close  by  the  town,  smear  their  bodJefi 
and  8wft!low  some  incense  bamod  Iwffore  the  sacretl  h; 
with  the  water  in  which  the  sacred  hands  have  been 
promised  sheep  and  fowls  are  slain  by  a  Munalmiin  whO' 
(la.)  ahead.  After  being  boiled  aud  offered  wjth  a  wt 
to  the  saint,  the  animals  are  oaten  by  the  payer  of  thi 
he  is  a  Hesh-eatin^  Hindu.  11  bo  is  not  a  tleah-eater 
the  animals  to  the  Mar.itha  mitiiKtmiita  or  to  the  people.  S* 
brass  and  silver  horses  and  bauds  are  presented  to  the  aainU 
are  kept  near  tho  orifjinal  horses  and  hands  and  worshipped  w 
The  fair  is  a  coutiiduruble  centre  of  tnidu;  about  X250(>  (Rs, 
worth  of  goods  nrc  sold  every  year.  About  200  lK»oth8  aro 
Lin^}'ut  Mardlha  and  Musaiujflu  dealers.^  The  articles  sold 
pulse,  sugar,  swoctmonts,  cooked  food,  country  liquor,  g-ra|>es 
watur  aud  musk  mulous,  plantains,  tlowors^  matchoH, 
fodder,  waistcloths,  woiuuu's  I'obes,  jackets,  small  aud  large 
Bmall  carpet.s,  thread,  unodlcs,  combs,  rcdjKiwdor,  perfuoM 
powder,  false  petirls,  aud  coral  beads,  copper  brass  and  iron 
tnctal  lamps,  small  boxes  of  tin  brass  and  copper,  toys,  and 
baskets.  Ilia  buyers  are  chiefly  consumers,  and  all  paymei 
oaah.  Tho  people  st>cud  the  four  days  of  the  fair  in  great  mf 
Hindus  buy  supfur,  flowers,  and  perfumer  and  if  they  have 
vow,  offer  them  with  unimals  to  the  saint,  making  a  smul 
preaent  to  the  ministrant.  Musalmjlns  offer  cooked  f 
presents  in  money  to  the  Mardtha  ministraut  and  to  tbo  M 
beggars,  but  abstain  from  animal  aacrttices.  When  tboy  h 
these  vows,  the  people  form  in  groups  and  go  to  hoar 
girls  and  singing  and  playing  beggars,  or  go  to  see  wres 
buy  and  eat  sweetmeats  and  frait,  orbny  toys  for  children,  o: 
matches  needles  and  thread  for  homo  use,  A  municipal! 
is  managed  by  the  Navalgund  commissioners  and  is  Tuainta 
a  pilgrim  aud  shop  tax,  has  been  opened  since  tho  28th  of 
1881.*  The  pilgnra  tax.  which  in  ISSi-a.-i  yielded  X241  (R 
is  levied  at  lue  nite  of  l^ii  (I  a.)  on  each  pilgi-im.  Tbo  eh 
which  yielded  £:i2  (Rs.  .320)  is  loriod  at  U.  to  2s.  (Ko.  ^ 
each  shop  or  booth  according  to  its  sirs  and  amount  uf  b 
Tho  charges  amounted  to  £H8l  (Rs.  3S1U)  most  of  which 
in  improving  the  water-supply. 

Yorguppi,  a  small  villug(-  on  tbo  Beuihalla  about  twel 
south-cnst  of  Uubli,  has  a    temple    of    NArayan,    witi 
inecriptioQ. 

I  The  details  tare  thirty  booths  of  sweetmeat- makcni ;  twoity.five 
veHMts,  Huuar,  and  gi-uuvn  sellerB.  and  twenty   ea(>)i  of  dcaleiv  in  cloth 
plantaiiiH  Kugarcauu  utiil  uLaMVare.     Mr.  C.  W'iltahirc.  C.8. 

>Gov(!ninieut.  KutiQcAtioii,  General  Dupiu-tiiieiit,  3413  of  I2ih  October  19 
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'FAt  State  of  Sa'vanur,  consLstlug  of  tweuly-firc  villagos  acnttort'd 
ODgh   tlio  iJhi'irwnr  sub-divisions  of  Bankupur   and  Karajjip,  has 
estimated  area  of  seventy  sqaare  milra,  a  population  according  to 
bo  18*t|  census  of  14,700,  and,  during  the  five  years  ending  1883, 
avera^  yearly   revenue  of  £o(i60   (Rb.  56,000).    Round    the 
own  of  SAvnnar,  whiohia  about  forty  miles  south-east  of  DhArwdr, 
be  state  lands  stretch   about  thirteen  miles  west  and  east,  and 
ibont  nine   or    ten  miles  north   and    south.     Except  in  the  west 
rhero  arc  low  scrub-covered  hills,  the  country   is  flat  and  rather 
;  of  trees.     No  river  with  a  flow  of  water  throughout  the  year 
\  through  SAvanur,  but  the  Varda,  onits  way  through  Karajgi, 
caches  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  state.     Several  villages  are 
ovided   with   reservoirs   and  ponds,  and    on  the  supply  of  water 
ored  in  these  during  the  rains,  the  people  depend  for  the  greater 
rt   of   the   year.      As  tho   hot  soa«on   advances   the   supply  of 
vater  in  these  pouds  runs  dry,  and  people  have  recourse  to  wells  ju 
Bighbouring  villages  or  to  temporary  wells  sunk  in  the  beds  of 
aall  stroauis.     Most  of  tho  state  villages  aro  provided  with  woUa 
»hleh  are  used  both  for   drinking    and  for  watering  cattle.     The 
limat«  is  hot,  but  the  rains  are  abundant  though  not  excossivo. 
"he  climate  of  the  town  of  .Savanur,  which  has  a  rainfall  of  about 
renty-five   inches,   is   considered   bettor  than   that   of   DhArw;ir. 
7ithin  SAvanur  limits  there  is  only  one  forest  at  Mulakari.     Ucforo 
be   British  management  of  the  state  began  this  forest  was  much 
ajnred.     Lately  a  good  deal  has  been  dono  in  planting  timber  trees 
ad  tho  forest  is  now  more  thriving.     IJesides  this  specially  reserved 
forest,  tamarind,  mango,  nim,  and  bdhkiil  abound  in  all  tho  villages. 
Road-side  trees  havu  lately  been  planted  and  aro  doing  well.     Accord- 
ing to  the  1 B8 1  census  returns  the  population  of  the  stut-e  was  1 4,7 (J3 
of  whom  1 0,90-1  were  Hindus  and  3S59  were  MusalmAns.  The  soil  of 
the  northern]  eastern  and  southern  villages  is  both  red  and  bliu;k, 
and  that  of  the  western  villages  is  red.     The  crops  are  the  same 
as  those  grown  in  DhiirwAr.     Cotton  is  tho  chief  crop  in  black  soil 
villages,  and  large  quantities  of  cocoa  and  betel  palms  and  betel  vines 
aro  grown  at  Sftvannr.      In  fcho  town  of  Siivnuur   nionoylending 
is   carried  on  by   Brahmnns,  LiugAyatB,  aud  Raddis.     The  other 
villages   have   few  moneylenders.        V'illagers   in    need   of  money 
borrow  either    from  Savanur   or    Dbarwar  moneylenders.       The 
yearly  rate  of  iuteroat,  when  property  is  not  pledged  as  security, 
varies  from  eighteen  to  twenty-tour  per  cent.     W  ith  a  pledge  of 
ornaments  or  other  property  the  yearly  rate  is  twelve  to  eighteen 
per  cent.     When   husbandmen  borrow    they  generally    mortgage 
their  land  as  security,  grj  iu  liquidation  of  the  debt,  promise  to  sell 
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tho  creilitor  ite  prodncc  at  something  less  than  the  mar 
Formerly  tho  Nttwiib  used  to  Iwirrow  money  from  leudei 
npighbouriug  Dbarwir  sub-divisions  of  (iwlnp',  Bankdpin', 
8nJ  Rilncbonnur,  and  also  from  his  own  rolatiotia  at  a  y 
of  intt*rest  of  twelve  por  cent.  Thorc  is  no  mint  at  Sitvim 
Imperial  mpco  is  tho  only  coin  in  circulation.  Before 
cnmo  under  Tipn  (1785)  there  wiib  a  mint  at  which  pi 
called  iSavannr  ilan.s,  bearing  the  name  of  the  reigning  Ni 
VEilned  at  Gs.  Sd.,  were  made.  No  silver  was  coined  at  t 
Prices  and  wages  are  the  «amc  as  those  in  the  neighboarin>f 
towns  and  villngoB.  The  SAvanur^W  is  equal  to  twenty  tolti 
capacity  sher  is  equal  to  about  170  tnhiti.  Sdvauar  is  not  i 
much  trade.  There  is  sometrade  in  cotton  and  grain,  bnt  not 
so  large  a  scale  as  in  the  towns  of  Hnbli  and  Gadag  in  I 
Cleaned  cotton  is  the  chief  articlo  of  export  to  Kumta  or 
Tho  leading  articles  of  import  are  rice,  oil,  sugar,  and  other, 
Tho  only  lii^rannr  manufacture  is  the  weaving  of  women' 
cheap  waistclotfas,  and  other  coarse  cloth. 

Tho  Sdvanur  family  is  said  to  belong  to  the   Meyanna 
Pathins.^     As  far  as  is  known   from   their  family  records 

fenerations  passed  between  Abdul  Karim  Kb^n,  the  first 
ead  of  their  villages  in  KAbuI,  and  Bablnle  Khan,  tho  fi 
the  family  in  the  Deccan.  Malik  Awtan  Khdn,  the  Qfteont 
line,  entered  Hindustan  in  the  train  of  Timur*s  army.  I>o 
the  seventeenth  in  descent  first  changed  the  title  of  Malik 
of  Nawab  and  rose  io  importance  at  the  Imperial  Goart. 
the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Jahdugir  (lG05-lG2(i),  or 
to  a  difference  with  tho  nobles  of  tho  court,  Bablole  Khdn  1 
and  went  to  the  Decern,  where  he  remninod  fnr  some  y 
Kh&n  Jahan  Lodi  the  Moghal  viceroy  of  the  Deccnn.  WH 
Jah^n  fell  under  Shah  Jahiin's  displeasure  and  was  harassod 
Bahlole  KhAn  enteretl  Murtaza  Nizam  Shah's  ( 1 605  - 1  (J.'iO 
but  quitted  it  soon  after  on  the  murder  of  ^ifurtaza  in  1631 
minister  Fatt^h  Khdn.  Hl'  then  went  to  Bijrtpur  where 
favourably  received  by  Mahroud  Adil  Shah  (102G-1G56). 
Abdul  llahim  Bahlole  KhAn  seems  to  have  done  good  serrii 
All  Adil  Shah  II.  (165G-1G72),  and  in  16G0  was  employed 
Ghorpadoof  Mudhol  and  aitor^vards  with  KhAwasKh^nto 
growing  aggressions  of  Shivaji.  Abdul  Karim,  al.so  called 
Karim  Bahlole  Khan,  the  next  in  the  line  was  one  of  the  most 


1  Of  the  Pathiliia  who  are  of  Aighin  origin  Orme  wrote  in  180S  :TIm 
best  troopa  tuul  the  moat  dABgcrou  eiL«inii«  of  tlw  throne  wfaun  in  Aim*  i 
From  a  oonftciou8iic««  of  Uieir  sitturiui-ity  in  uniui,  together  with  a  rrUu 
national  connectiun  vrlnch  exists  anioui;  them,  Itowsoerer  «<.'«tt«Tvil  into 
of  different  priDces,  tboy  ha^o  acqiiir»l  atj  niBclence  an'  -.of  um 

diitingiiiBh«e  tiiem  u  muob  as  tho  hanlnuos  uf  Uicir  '.  <  in  ertfy 

of  men  iu  the  empire.     They  treat  evun  tlic  lonla  thej  .-w  . , 
From  the  knou  u  /erotity  of  their  t*:mj«r  it  i»  tliotiylit  dangt  t  ■  'i> 

on  them  e^'en   ivlien  ttcy  ilcnurvu  it,  iw  a  Htri>np  iipirit  of    ' 
them  with  awajwination  whitili  thuy  sulrlum  tail  to  employ  whcucvur 
their  nnmliern  (hualilcit  them  from  takinL'  vcnyi'anct  by  more  of»cii  c 
lljatorj*  nf  the  MiliUT>'  Trausactioiu  of  the  Uhtiib  Natiou  iu  Uiiuli 
Kviiriut  lt>Gl),  I.  G,  7.&5. 
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Oblemen  at  the  court  of  Bij^par,'  His  mftiriage  with  the  daughter 
"!  Masaud  Khin,  the  estate-holder  or  jdgirthtr  of  Adorii,  j»r*)(;nrod  for 
|m  as  hia  wifo's  dowry  the  fort  and  subdirision  of  Biigalkot  in  South 
lijdpur,  aud,  what  was  of  still  greatur  value,  the  support  of  the 
Ibyssinian  party  at  tho  BijiSpur  court  of  which  his  father-in-law  was 
Ike  head.  Abdul  Karim  commuudod  thelJijupur  armies  during  several 
ftmpaigns  agniust  the  Mar^thds,  and  on  some  occasions  met  with 
bocess.     Oa  the  death  of  All  Adil  ShAh  II.  in  1672  Abdul  Karim 

hdn  waa  appointed  governor  of  the  Bombay  Karuatak,  Sunda,  aud 
boKonkun^  but  tho  jealousy  of  the  regent  Khawas  Kb^n  prevented 
im    taking    the    ap[X)intment.      In    his    wars     with    ShivAji    he 

torcd  dofeats  and  had  to  return  to  BijApur  in  disgrace.  Takiog 
ivantage  of  the  unpopularity  attaching  to  the  regent  Kb&was 
~  in  owing   to    hU    alliance   with   tho     Moghals,    Abdul    Karim 

scared  the  regent's  assassination  and  aucceedcd  to  the  chief  power 

tho  state>  which  he   held  till  his  death  in   1678.     Under  hia 

lidaoco,  the  Moghals,  who  came  to  secure  tho  suiTcnder  of  Bijdpur, 

repulsed   and    had    to   make   a  treaty.      He  also  (pielled  a 

^sturbance  in  the  Karnatak,  and  hid  oldest  son  Abdul  Nabi  Khan 

pnquorod  some  country  further  south,  and  became  the  Nawab  of 

Jappa  about  240  milca  south-oast  of  Savanur.  His  surviving  son 
Lbdul  Rauf  Khan  continued  in  Bijiipur  service,  and,  on  the  fall  of 
}ijdpur  in  1686,  he  was  sent  to  deliver  the  state  seal  to  Aurangzob, 
fe  then  ont^rod^  Aurangxt'l/s  SLTvice  receiving,  with    the  command 

7000  horse,  the  title  of  Dilawar  Khan  IlAhAdur  Dilawar  Jang 

ad   an    assignment  of   tho   twenty-two  mahdLs  or  potty  divisions 

Bankflpur,  Torgal,   and    Azamnagar  or    Bfilgaum  yielding  a 

rly  revenue  estimated  at  £210,000    (Ks.  24  hikfi^].^      At    first  ho 

sde  Baukflpm*  his  head-quartei's,  but  afterwards  taking  a  fancy 

the  site  of  a  small  village  named  Janmaranhalli,  he  founded  there 
tie  town  of  Savanur  or  Shr^vanor,  as  the  place  is  still  locally  called 
Bfhaps  because  the  removal  took  place  during  the  Hindu  month  of 
7?Arama  or  August.     Abdul  Riiuf  Khan  waa  employed  on  several 

lasions  under  tho  Moghals.     He  aided  in  reducing  Venkappa  Kiik 

» Bend  chief  of  Vakenkeri  now  Shor&par  in  the  Nis&m's  territories 
id  was  afterwards  sent  to  subdue  the  refractory  estnto-holders  or 

tdis  of  Kittnr  in    Helgaum  and  Navalgund,  Shirhatti,  H&vauur, 

id  Darabal  in  DhArwar.     In  1715  Abdul  U;liif  died  leaving  twelve 

Tho  two  eldest  Abdul  Fatch  Khan  and  Abdul  Muhammad 


18. 


in  came  to  the  throne  one  after  the  other  each  for  six  months. 

Iio  third  son  Abdul  Ghaffar  KhAn  (17IC-I721),  acting  under  the 

era  of  the  Moghal  Viceroy  of  the  Deccau,  was  successfully  resisted 

i  one  time  by  the  d^-Am  of  Shirhatti  and  at  another  was  forced  to 

^old  the  fort  of  Misrikota  about  twenty-seven  miles  north-west  of 

&vanur  to  the  Mswilth^s  under  KAstia.     Still  bo  must,  have   been 

letally  saccossfnl  as  at  his  death  in  1721   he  left  his    successor 
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!  7ha  quarter  oooapied  by  this  family  ontsida  Uie  oity  walU   Lb  ttjil  ahown  at 
liipar  covered  with  rutat  which  oxo  called  Ilahlolimr. 

\ccordJiig    to   tho   Nawilb'a   axrtount   Abdul    KAuf  Khjin  married    ATiniii};'-*'''''' 
daogbtef  and  received  them  dintricts    la  jiiijtr.     According  to  other    lo-:al  nc^-ooiits 

r  received  these  distriotn  valuwl  at  £17,000  (Its.  1,75,000)  Cor  tho  lapiMrt  of  4000 
■we.  Bcim.Gov.3d.CXllI.207. 
bOS-100 
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State.  nearly  tho  w>io1g  of  llio  conntry  between   the  Krishna  and  ti 

fiAv~~«  Tunffbliadra.     I^o  nortb-wcstom  portion  of  tliia  tract  beloi^M^ 

HbAmv  *^®  MarfithAa  and  is  part  of  ancient  MiiMr^htra  where  the  iiafM 

j™)?'  language  is  still  spoken.  fl 

J7si-i7its.  j^  j^2^  GliafTur  died  leavingthree  sons  Abdnl  Majid  Khitn.AN 

Suttar  Kbdn,  and   Karim  Khan,  the  second  of  whom  asarpcd  tl 

fiiiccession  bat  was  displaced  and  put  to  death   by  the  other  t« 

brothers.   Majid  Khdn  then  became  the  head  of  the  family.  F^■  '■•'"■' 

by  incarring  the  enmity  of  the  Mogal  Viceroy  ihe  Nizam  by  ii- 

to  apply  t<»  the  NizAm  for  invpstiturc  on  his  snccession.     A  Jil 

force  marclicd  against  Siivanur  and  Majid  Kbin  had  to  yivldJ 

the  wars  (1720-1 7:iO)  between   Kolh^por  and    Hfttrtra   Majid 

sided  with  Kolhapur  and  added  partii  of  south  and  uiat  Bclgai 

his  Dh&rwAr  possessions.     About  1730,  as  the  deputy  of  the  Nirfi 

who  in  1723  had    thrown  off  his  allegiance  to  the   Kmperor,  !i 

received  Belgaum  fort.     He  was  also  the  master  of  Sunda  in  N'ort 

Kauara  and  of  Bodnur  beyond  the  Tnngbhadra.     Em" 

thf'sft  sarcesses  in  1746  Majid  Khdn  ventured  to  resist  6i_ 

the  authority  of  the  farmer  of  the  Mariitha  does  from  the  conntr 

between  the  Krishna  and  the  Tungbhadra.     This  brought  on  ' ' 

MarAtba  army  under  the  Peshwa  Bildii    (1740-1761).     In 

Majid  KhAn  had  to  agree  to  a  treaty  by  which  ho  yielded  the  eoi 

comprised  in  the  sub-divisions  and  old  estate  lands  of  P^ds' 

Kitttir,  Parasgad,  GokSk,  and  YfidvfSd  in   Belganm  ;  of  Bo(^ 

and  Badtimi  in  South  BijApnr ;  of  Navalgund^    Danibal,  AnniL 

and  part  of  Rilnebcn  nnr  and  Kod  i  ii  1  )hdrwir  j  of  the  state  of  Torg»l 

of  Ilaliyill  in  North  K^uara;  of  Ilarihor  beyond  the  Tiiugbhndmui 

others,  thirty-six  districts  in  all.     He  was  allowed  to  keep  MisrikoU 

fiubli,  Bankdpurj  Hdngal^  the  greater  part  of  Kod  and  R^ebcrmn? 

and  the  district  of  Kundgol,  in  all  twenty-two  together  with  tin 

i^TTiily  forts  of    Bankapur,  Tot^I,  and  Belganm   or   AjBamugii 

It  was  also  agreed   that  the  MarAthils  should    not  molest  8in|| 

and  Bednur.     Part  of  the  country  ceded  by  this  tres^  does  not  afl 

to  have  at  once  passed  to  the  Manithas.  ^ 

In  1748  the  great  NizAm-ul-Mnlk  died  and  his  second  son  Nioi 

Jang  became  the  ruler  of  Haidarabad.     NjUir  Jong's  ''  '•^H 

disputed  by  his  nephew  MuzafFar,  a  favourite  grandson  ( :  -'J* 

Mnlk,  who  allied  himselfwith  the  French  at  Pondirhery,     Tooppoal 

his  rivalj  N^ir  Jang  aided  by  a  small  body  of  English  troops  onda 

Major  afterwards  Major-flencral   Lawrence,  tho  father  of  the  Madns 

army,  marched  into  the  Karn^tak.     He  was  also  accompaoied  fat 

Majid  Kh.'ln  and.  his  kinsmen  tho  I'athAn  Naw^bs  of  Kadapp*  md 

Kamul.     Iliose  three  possessed  the  daring  temper  of  their  n  ^^ 

and  had  willingly  taken  the  6eld  with  NasirJaug  because  they  i 

no  doubt  of  obtaining  in  reward  for  their  military  service  a  remii 

of  largo  sums  they  owed  to  the  Moghal  treasury  as  well  as  consi 

able  immunities  in  their  states.     Bat  Naair  Jang  heeded  not 

claims  and  treated  them  as  vassals  who  had  done  no  more  tiao 

duty  in  going  to  the  Moghal  standard.    Disappointed  in  thair 

they  grew  weary  of  a  bootless  war.  On  the  eve  of  the  battie  ~ 

Jang  was  deserted  by  his  French  allies,  and,  through  tfaees 

the  three  Nawibs,  Mozaffar  Jang  gave  himself  up  to  his  uncle 


CarnaUk-t 

olcmn  assnranco   being  f^iven  to  the  Nawdba  that  Sfaxafll^r  vroold  Stat«. 

ot  in  any  way  boiajurod.     Contrary  to  bia  promise  Muzattar  waa  savasub, 

*,  in  irons  by  Nasir  Jang.    Nasir  Jaug'a  faithlosaneas  annoyed  tbo  Hutory 

eo    Naw^bs,  who  from  that  day   eoufcdorated  and   meditated  j^ 

sischief,   but  agreed   to  rcaiaia  quiet   until  they  eould  carry  out 

heir  plans.     They   intrigued   with   the  French  general  Dupletx 

~  lO  gained  a  firahman  named  Udnidaa  in.  the  contidenca  of  Nasir 

ng,  and  through  him  raised   seditious  in  the  array  which  Dupleix 

L  into  operation  by  an  attack   on  the  camp  by  a  detachment 

Dinmanded   by    M.  De  LaTouche.     On  tbe  5th  of  December  1750 

lasir   Jang  was  tresicheroasly  shot  by    the  Nawjib  of   Kadappa. 

luzaffar  was   set  free  and  the  tbree   Nawdbs  began   to  demand 

rewards  they  expected  for  their  abar©   in   his  success.     During 

imprisonment  Muzuffar   had  promised  everj'thing  tbe  Nawdba 

jhl  proper  to  ask,  not  intending  to  fultil  mure   tbau  what  the 

oessity  of  his    affairs  sliould   obligo  him   to.      Thu  presunco  of 

I  French  troops  made  him  ciro  little  for  tbe  Nawiibs'  resentment, 

fld     to    tbo     French    alone    ho     entrusted    the    guard    of    his 

prson  and  the  care  o£  his  treasures.     Not  to  irritate  the  Nawdbs 

absolute  rejection  of  their  claims,  he    told  them  that  his 

ngements  with  the  French  would  not  allow  him  to  determino 

nytbing    without    tbe  advice  and  particijiation  of  Dupleix,   and 

Bcouraged  them  to  hope  that  everything  would  be  settled  to  their 

fttisfactitm  at  I'nndichory.     On  the   16th  of  December  1750  the 

fawabs    waited    on  Dupleix  at    Fondichcry,   and  desired  him  to 

etcrmine  what  rewards  they  should  receive  for  the  services  they 

id  rendered.     They  demanded  that  the  arrears  of  tribute  which 

boy  had  not  paid  for  three  years  should  be  rumitted ;  that  the 

aunfcrics    which    they    govcmcdj    with    several  fresh    territories, 

bonld  bo  exempted  from  tribute  tu  tbe  Mogbal  government;  and 

bat    one-half   of  the   riches   in    NAsir  Jang's   treasury  should  be 

iron  to  them.     It  was  known  that  all  the  lords  of  Muzatlar's  court 

raited  to  measure  their  demands  by  the  concessions  which  Muzafbr 

buuld  make  to  the  three  Nawabs  7  if  these  obtained  alt  they  asked, 

be  whole  of  his  dominion  would  scarcely  suffice  to  satisfy  tbe  other 

laimants  in  the  same  proportion.     On  the  other  hand,  if  thoy  were 

satisfied  it  was    much  to  be  feared  that    they    would    revolt. 

iplc'ix    therefore    postponed   all    other    considerations     to   this 

iportant  discassion,  and  conferred  with  the  Nawabs  for  several 

ays  successively.     He  acknowledged  Muzaf)ar*s  great  obligations  to 

hem  for  their  conduct  in   the  revolution  ;    but  insisted  that   ho 

himself   bad  contributed  as  much  to  it  as  they,  and  was  therefore 

^bititled  to   as  great    rewards,  and  that  if  such  concessions   were 

^ktorted     iklnzaffar    would  no    longer    bo    able  to    maintain  the* 

^■ignity  he  had  acqnirod.     With  the  object  of  setting  the  example- 

^K  moderation,  in  the  last  conference,  Dupleix  told  the  Nawdbs  that 

^■B  would  waive  his  own  claims  to  any  share  of  the  treasures  or  to* 

»ny  other  advantages  which  might  distress  the  affairs  of  MuzaiTar. 

Finding    Dupleix  determined  to    support    the    cause   of   Muyjiffar 

^be   Nawabs   agreed  among    themselves  to  appear    satisfied   with 

^Vhe  terms   ho    proposed.       These    were,    that    their    government 

should  bo  angmented  by  some  districts  much  less  than  those  they 
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rebels  without  their  aid.  The  Naw&bs  had  in  their  service 
many  of  thoir  ovim  countrymen,  who,  though  much  inferior  in 
nnmbor,  stood  the  shock  with  great  intrepidity  and  had  even 
repulsed  MuzafFar's  trotipa  before  Hussy  camo  up.  The  fire  of  the 
French  artillery,  after  severe  slau^htor,  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
day  nnd  obliged  the  Nawaba  to  retreat.  Then  MuzaCFar.  irritated 
by  the  repulse  he  had  sustained,  rallied  his  troops  and  heedless 
of  Bnssy^s  remonstrances  pursued  the  fugitives  and  left  once 
knore  the  French  battalion  behind,  who  ondeavoured  to  keep  in 
sight  of  him  but  in  vain.  They  soon  after  camo  up  to  Bome  of 
his  troops  wlio  were  cutting  to  pieces  the  body  of  Majid  KhAu  tho 
NawAb  of  SAvanur  which  lay  dead  on  the  ground.  The  NawAb  of 
Kadappa  Bed  from  the  field  desporaioly  wounded,  and  in  pursuing 
faim  Muzaffar  came  on  the  NawAb  of  Kamul,  who,  finding  he 
cwnld  not  cacapo,  turned  with  tho  handful  of  troops  that  surrounded 
liim  aiid  pushed  on  towards  Muaaffar'a  elephant.  B.xactperated 
by  this  defiance  iluzaffar  mude  a  sign  to  his  troops  to  leave  the 
NawAb  to  be  attacked  by  hinwolf.  Tha  two  elephants  were  driven 
close  to  each  other,  and  Muzaffar  had  his  sword  lifted  to  strike, 
when  hiK  antagonist  drove  tho  pornt  of  his  javelin  through  hia 
forehead  into  the  brain.  He  fell  back  de^id.  A  thousand  fire-arms 
■wtTo  aimed  at  the  NawAb,  who  in  the  same  instaut  fell  mortiUly 
wounded.  The  troops  not  satisfied  with  this  atonement  dashed  with 
fury  on  tho  Nawab's  body-guard  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Tho 
French  battalion  was  preparing  to  hail  their  return  with  acclamations 
of  victory  when  the  news  of  Mazaffar's  fate  struck  them  with  tho 
deepest  constomation.  Thoy  immediately  marched  back  to  the 
carap  which  they  found  ^in  the  utmost  confusion.  Large  arrears  of 
pay  were  due  to  the  army,  and  it  was  to  be  feiired  that  tho  soldiery 
would  mutiny  and  plunder,  and  every  general  suspected  the  others 
of  sinister  intentions,^ 

Majid  Khan  was  a  man  of  oonBidcrablo  talents  and  bis  memory 
is  still  held  in  esteem  in  the  southern  diatriets.  He  founded  the 
large  and  flourishing  town  of  New  Hubli,  the  chief  divisiou 
or  j>eih  of  which  is  named  afior  him  Majid  Pcth.  Majid  KhAn's 
son  Abdul  Hakim  KhAn  had  not  long  succeeded  before  he  had 
to  ftice  a  formidable  confederation  and  to  give  up  much  of  hia 
posaessions.  Ho  imprudently  received  into  his  service  one  Muzaffar 
Khan  who  had  first  been  under  the  Niaam,  and  then  nnderthe  Peshwa 
BalAji  (17iO-17Cl),  and  when  the  Peshwa  demanded  his  surrender, 
Abdul  Hakim  refnscd  to  give  him  up.  Ho  had  also  declined 
to  acknowledge  the  snprt;raBcy  of  Salabat  Jang  the  third  son  of  tlie 
ffroatNizam-ul-Mulk  who  had  been  raised  to  thethroneofHaidarabad 
through  the  infiuenco  of  Bussy.  The  two  powers  combined 
against  Hakim  Khan  and  an  army  under  the  Peshwa  BAlAji  mai'ched 
against  Savaunr,  and  was  joined  on  the  way  by  a  force  under  SalAbat 
Jang  and  Bussy  with  a  splendid  train  of  artillery.  The  NawAb 
WfM  aided   by  MurArirAv  of   Qnti  who  had   also  thrown   off   his 
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practicable  for  him  to  maintain  a  largo  body  of  troops.     Hatber 

tbe  credit  of  not  abutting  himself  up   in  tbo  town  without  an 

|ort  than  with  any  reasonftble   hope    of  aiiccean  iij^aiust  HaiJar'a 

rwhelining"    foroo,  tbo  Nawdb  moved  ont  with  3000  to  4000 

ftrae  and  a  rabble  of  irregnlar  foot.     The  foot   were  spread  over 

ke  plain  bo  as  to  make  a  show  of  greater  numbers,  and  tbo  Patbfia 

t  were  reserved  in  a  compact  body  to  take  advantage  of  any 

ortnnity  that  might  offer.     Haidttr,   holding  this  demonstration 

contempt,   made  a  disposition  which    waa  intended  toenvclopo 

be  whole  and  to  cut  off  thoir   retreat      Abdul    Hakim  charged 

I  principal  column  when  in  the  act  of  deploying,  cut  through  it 

bth  considerable  slaughter,  and  with  great  coolness  and  judgment 

spared  to   overset  the  infantry,  already  formed  in    line,    by  a 

aii^  of  their  flank.     At  this  moment  a  reserve  of  artillery  oponod 

nth  effect  on  this  close  and  compact,  body  of  cavalry,  and  produced 

logreo  of  confusion  which  compelled  the  Pathiius  to  disperse  and 

ire.     Haidar  seized  witJi  promptitude  this  favourable  moment  for 

charge  with  his  own  cavalry ;  the  fugitives  were  pursued  to  tho 

■  gates  of  the  city,  and  a  small  remnant  only  of  the   infantry, 

bo  strippod  and   passed  as  peaaants,  escaped  tho  sabre  on  the 

fiin.    The  immediate  consequence  of  this  gallant  but  imprudent 

lort  was  the  unconditional  submission  of  Abdul  Hakim  to  all  the 

ands    which    Haidar  had  previously  made,  and  to  a  further 

^ilitAry  contributinn  of  £20,000  (Rs.  2  ^«^-/w).     Hoarding  treasure 

I  not  among  the  propensities  of  a  Patban,  nor  among  tho  practices 

lich  escape  the  observation  of  a  Maritha,  and,  as  the  NawAb  had 

fortunately  little  credit  with  the  moneyleudera,  he  was  obliged 

make  payment  in  shawls,  silks,  muslins,  gold  cloths,  carpets  and 

lier    valuables,    equal    according  to  Haidar's  estimation  to  tho 

iipntatcd  sum  but  actually  worth  four  times  that  amount.'    Tho 

Bfeat  of  the  Nawab  enabled  Haidar  to  occupy  the  \farjttha  country 

I  &r  north  as  the  loft  bank  of  tho  Krishna.   A  Mar&tha  army  under 

Peahwa  MAdhavriv  (1762-1773)  marched  against  Haidar,  drove 

(im  beyond  the  Tnngbhadra,  and.  in  1705  forced  him  to  come  to  terma 

ider  which  Haidar  agreed  to  give  up  all  claims  on  SAvanur.     la 

no,  taking  advantage  of  tbe  confusion  at  Poona  which  followed 

^e  death  of  the  Peahwa  MiUUiavrAv  in  177S  and  of  the  murder  of 

(  young  Pesbwa  NariyanrAv  in  tho  samo  year  (177U),  and  under 

[secret  agreement  with  RaghanAthrAv,  Haidar  again  crossed  tho 

Dgbhadra  and  possessed   himself  of  about  one-half  of  Sfivanar, 

fore  his  campaign  was  over  tho  monaoou  burst  with  great  violence 

id  caused  such  destruction  among  his  horaea  and  cattle  that  Haidar 

,  forced  to  sock  shelter.     Tbe  X\)ouaminit5tei"s  opposed  toRaghu- 

i^thrAv  sent  troops  to  drive  Haidar  across  tho  Tuugbhadra.     Tbo 

empt  failed  and  by  1778  Haidar  was  master  of  the  whole  country 

nth  of  tho  Krishna.     In  1779,  to  strengthen  bis  bold  on  the  coun- 

j,  Haidar  opened  an  alliance  with    Abilul  Hakini  Khan  by  giving 

Se  daughter  to  Abdul  Hakim*a  eldest  son  Abdul  Kheir  Khd,n,  and 

ting  Abdul  Hakim's  daughter  for  his  second  son  Karim  Sb^h. 
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bo  passed  beforo  coming  to  the  gardens  in  which  was  ths  Naw&b's 
■donee.     It  was  at  the  end  of  an  enclosed  piece  of  grouud  dis- 
in  flower  beds,  with  a  handsome  piece  of  water  and  fountaia 
m  tho  centre,   round  which  the  party  had  to  pass  as  it  wore  in 
review  before  the  NawAb,  who,  with  a  favoorito  son  about  seven 
oldj  was  sitting  under  an  arch  of  the  room  oa  a  seat  raised 
t  a  foot  from  the  ^^und.     Being  very  hot  (Mny)  ho  was  thinly 
and  had  on  a  small  rap  usually  worn  under  a  turbfin.     He 
Was  old  and  wonderfully  fat,  rain,  and  talkative.     Tho  visitors  were 
Tory   graciocisly  received  and  seated  on  carpets  with  their  hat.s  on 
their  heads.    They  were  detained  about  half  an  hour  duviug  which  ho 
made  niauyinquiries  about  the  war,  how  it  was  eudcd,and  what  tikcli- 
iiood  there  was  of  his  being  restored  to  hia  former  position.    The  party 
Keponded  to  the  Naw&b's  inqniries  except  on  the  last  point  for  which 
for  political  ronsons  they  confessed  their  ignorance.     He  appL>ared 
Bat Lsfied  with  this  and  expressed  himself  mightily  pleased  at  hearing 
how  Tipa  was  subdued  and  hnrabled.     Tiirning  to  his  attendants, 
fts  he  often  did  particularly  when  relating  any  story  in  which  hia  own 
jrploits  in  banting  were  displayed,  he  said  'None  but  the  Firanqit 
sonld  have  done  this,'  and  pointed  to  the  farourite  son  near  him  to 
►bserve  the  party.    When  speaking  of  Tipu  he  could  not  help  showing 
lis  hatred  of  him.     If  ho  dared  he  would  have  shown  equal  dis^atis- 
action  at  the  Marathds  whose  parsimony  had  sadly  curtailed  his 
splendour  and  dignity.     Although  no  language  but  llindvi  or  Moors 
iras  spoken  he  was  doubtless  skilled  in  tho  learned  and  polite  langu- 
tges.    He  bad  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  well  informed  roan,  and, 
Tom  what  the  visitors  could  learn,  as  good  as  it  is  usual  for  so  great  a 
ooan  to  be.     He  made  several  kind  inqnirins  after  the  wotmds  of  some 
of  his  visitors,  how  and  where  they  received  them,  and  appeared  con- 
^rned  when  be  understood  there  was  no  likelihood  of  their  recovering 
he  use  of  their  limbs.     \\.{^  hnbble-bnbble,  his  constant  companion, 
ippeared  to  be  of  English  glass  curiously  cut     There  were  several 
>tber  pieces  of  Euro(iean  ghkss.     He  never  drank   any  thing  but 
(rater  of  the  Ganges,  that  is  the  God^vari,  not  for  its  holiness  but  for 
ts  medicinal  pi-opertioa,  all  othur  water  disngreed  with  him.     He  had 
>6veral  cainels  and  ahdara  always  employed  in  bringing  water  from 
;hat  river.     At  the  end  of  tho  visit  the  guests  woro  perfumed  with 
jssencos  and  presented  with  betel  leaves.     He  pressed  them  to  make 
i  longer  stay  at  S^vanur,  bat  the  approach  of  the  rains  prevented 
ihem.     His  many  wives  stayed  in  the  gardens  to  the  north  of  the 
jity  where  he  went  in  the  evening.     He  was  blessed  with  fine  ohil- 
Iren  of  which  ho  had  at  least  six,  tho  eldest  not  more  than  ton  years 
^ld.    He  seemed  very  fond  of  tliem  and  they  were  his  chief  happiness, 
tS  he  was  too  wise  to  lie  much  gnititiod  with  tho  empty  praise  that 
M>artiers  paid  to  what,  he  was  but  too  conscious,  was  the  pageant 
>f  royalty.     Exclnsivo  of  hia  harem  hia  chief  show  and  expense  was 
n  his  tents  and  sports.     On  his  former  hawking  and  hunting  parties 
bw  sovereigns  in  India  madn  more  magnificent  display.     He  fondly 
Iwelt  on  his  old  exploits  at  these  exercises  from  which  ho  was  de- 
»rred  by  age  and  fatness.     He  keenly  folb  the  difference  between 
lis  present  fallen  condition  and  hia  former  elevation,  when,  as  he 
(oastod,  he  had  boon  known  to  challenge  the  sovereign  of  Maisur 
mU8-10l 
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even  to  a  strife  of  arm&     He  was  a  man  o!  vast 

at  Poona,  imagining  ceremonions  complitnents  were 

he  was  very  sorere  upon  the  Poena  nunister  Ndna  F 
and  that  toe  at  a  time  when  be  was  expecting 
indeed  dependent  on,  that  coort  Enclosed  hy  a 
of  no  strength  the  town  of  Sdvanur  wae  neithi 
bnilt.  Except  the  palaces  which  were  chiefly  in 
few  elegant  buildings.  There  were  no  fortification 
Outside  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  city  wall 
Btrects  of  honses  mostly  empty.  To  the  Boath  bet 
the  gardens,  which  had  the  ruins  of  a  handsome  pt 
wells  ponds  and  fountains,  was  a  reserroir.' 

In  1705  Abdnl  Hakim  died,  and,  as  his  eldest 
Khdn  lived  wifchhis  brother-in-law  Tipu  at  Seringap 
recognized  his  second  son  Hnsnin  Mia  and  gave 
town  and  district  of  S&vanur  yielding  a  yearfy 
(Ra  48,000).  For  sonio  years  Ilueain  Mia  never  en 
of  these  diiitricts  and  still  lived  on  the  pension  form* 
father.  Backed  by  Tipn  Abdnl  Kheir  Khiin  retume 
Soringapatam  aud  claimed  Sdvannr  aa  his  birt 
Mia  re&istod  his  claims  aud  Abdul  Kheir  Khdn 
got  from  NAna  Phiidnavis  a  decision  in  his  favour 
Htikim  Khiu.  N^ua  guve  him  a  grant  to  take  poaai 
and  ordered  Dhundu  Pant  Gokbale  the  Peshwa' 
governor  of  the  Bomljay  Karnitak  to  enforce  oba 
recognized  by  the  Peshwa  Abdul  Khdr  EMn^  Uki 
not  enjoy  the  revenue  of  his  estiite  omng  to  the  q 
"holders  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  still  lived  on  t 
sion  granted  tu  his  father  and  evon  this  was  irre^ 
paid.  In  18(10  the  SAvanur  cocintry  was  the  sceno 
freebooter  Dbundbia  V^gh'a  outrages  of  which  c 
in  the  DbArwir  History  Chapter.  When  General  W 
in  pursuit  of  Dhundhia  Y^gh  Abdul  Kheir  Kfaili 
under  the  protection  of  the  Bn'tiah  anny.  After 
General  Wellesley  made  an  arrangement  to  aocnret* 
receipt  of  the  rovcDues  of  his  estate.  But  the  distc 
country  not  only  defeated  Oonoral  WcUesloy's 
forced  Kheir  Khdn  to  retire  to  Suoda  where  he  begi 
Being  prevented  from  completing  his  levies  by  Gcd 
returned  to  Savannr  where  he  lived  with  his  famil 
condition.*  In  1803  when  General  Wellesley 
throagb  Dbdrwar,  KheJr  Kh4a  waa  in  a  state  of  ext 
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leral  Wellealey  in  the  name  of  the  East  India  Company.'  The 
.v&h  continaod  inthosamc  miserable  state,  and.  in  1806,  two  rival 
.ratha  armies  appeared  Ijefore  SAvanur.  The  leaders  of  both 
the  armies  by  making  rich  presents  to  the  Peshwa,  one  after  the 
other  lirid  obtained  douds  making  the  Siivanur  country  over  to  them. 
The  Nawdb  was  closely  besieged  by  the  rival  armies  from  two  sides 
and  the  contest  draped  on  as  their  only  means  of  attack  were 
old  honeycombed  gnns  and  nn serviceable  musketry.  The  evening 
vas  generally  the  only  time  for  combat  when  they  drew  out  their 
Sorces,  fired  a  few  shots,  killed  or  wounded  three  or  four  of  their 
men  in  sight  of  the  walls,  and  then  returned  to  their  camps.  Colonel 
Welsh,  an  English  oflBcer,  happened  to  be  near  S^vanur  when  the 
disputants  were  camped  before  the  town.  Ho  waited  on  the 
Kawjlb  who  hved  in  the  fort,  his  palaco  being  in  ruins.  He  and 
liis  family  wore  in  rags  fine  though  they  were.  Ho  was  still  a 
pensioner  of  the  MardthiU  aud  that  pension  as  before  was  seldom 
or  never  paid.*  Some  time  after  180tJ  the  Xawdb  began  to  enjoy  tho 
revenue  of  the  twenty-five  villages  originally  granted  to  him.  Of 
the  twenty-five  villages  Barvankop,  yielding  a  yearly  revenue  of 
£280  (Rs.  2800)  was  assigned  to  Husain  Mia  the  NawaVs  brother 
Bnd  was  held  by  his  descendants  till  lSi6  when  it  lapsed  to  the 
Kawab.  In  the  last  Mardtha  War  (181 7-1818)  the  Naw&b's  conduct 
Seems  to  have  been  exceptionally  good,  as  on  the  overthi-ow  of 
the  Puahwa  Abdul  Kheir  Khdu  was  confirmed  in  his  villages  by  the 
British  Government  who  gave  him  duiing  hia  lifetime  an  additional 
yearly  grant  of  £000  (Hs.  GOOD). 

In  tho  earlier  days  of  British  connection  with  Sfivannr,  as  the 
estate  was  rather  a  grant  in  lieu  of  pension  than  an  independent 
jtiffir,  the  British  Government  exercised  complete  jorisdiction  over 

Kand  its  police  administration  waa  placed  under  a  police  constable 
koivdl  subordinate  to  the  district  magistrate  of  Hankapur.  Whea 
B  Kawab's  name  was  placed  in  the  list  of  first  class  Sard^rs 
the  kotvfil  was  withdrawn  and  the  chief  declared  to  be  no 
longer  subject  to  tho  magistrate's  jurisdiction.  Tho  higher 
criminal  powers  were  not  delegated  to  liim  but  were  vested  in  the 
Political  Agent  Southern  Mardtha  Country  to  whom  also  appeals 
lay  in  civil  caaes.  Abdul  Kheir  Khdu  died  on  the  3rd  of  November 
1827,  leaving  five  sons  all  by  nika  or  ]eft--hand  marriages  of  whom 
Abdul  FeyaK  Khdn  succeeded  him  aud  died  within  three  months. 
Jdanawar  Khan  tho  next  in  ago  sncccedod.  As  compensation  for 
the  lofifi  of  the  British  pension  held  by  his  father  the  revenue  from 
the  transit  duties  in  his  villages  was  given  to  him  averaging  about 
£70  (Rs.  700)  a  year.  In  1832  tho  net  yearly  revenue  of  tho 
stotc  averaged  between  £lo00  and  £2000  (Rs.  1 5,000  -  Rs.  20,000). 
On  tho  17th  of  August  1834  tho  Nawab  Manawar  Khan  died 
leaving  no  issue.  As  his  widow  was  pregnant,  tho  question  of 
ttoooession  was  kept  over  until  the  bii-th  of  a  daughter,  when  the 
late  chiefs  brother  Abdul  Dullel  KhAn,  a  man  of  high  education 
and  remarkably  elegant  manners,  was  raised  to  the  chiefuhip.  Naw^h 
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Abdal  Dullel  Khan  impressed  in  tlie  most  favourable  manner  all 
who  were  brought  into  contact  with  him,  and  received  sercnJ 
citifying  tokens  of  the  confidence  of  Gorernment.  In  1857  hff 
waa  invested  with  full  criminal  jurisdiction,  including  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  and  three  years  ^tcr  he  received  fall  civil  jurigdictiou, 
Government  reacrviug  the  right  of  cancelling  these  powers  in  tbe 
event  of  justice  not  being  administered  importiallv.  In  Janiui7 
1802  he  waa  appointed  a  member  of  the  Bomlmy  Legislative  Council. 
His  admiiUHtmiion  appears  to  have  been  on  the  whole  Batisfactory. 
Among  other  improvements  he  caused  a  6eld  survey  of  his  viUages 
to  bo  mode,  which  however  was  found  afterwainls  to  be  tico 
imperfect  to  form  a  basia  for  aasessmoDt  In  Angnst  1S€2  Abdul 
DuUol  KhSn  died  at  the  age  of  about  fifty-five  and  wiu 
Bucceedod  by  his  eldest  anrviving  son  Abdnl  Kheir  Kbin,  who, 
after  a  career  of  extravagance  that  materially  involved  the  «atst^ 
died  of  the  effects  of  dissipation  on  the  1 1th  of  May  1868.  Hii  wn 
Abdul  Dulel  Kh^n^  a  boy  not  quite  six  years  old,  was  instaUed  m 
his  succeasor,  and  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
grandfather  Muhammad  Ghous  Khdn,  and  was  bronght  to  DhAmr 
to  be  educated,  in  1878  he  was  sent  to  the  RAjlcumAr  College  •* 
Kfljkot.  ile  remained  at  Rujkot  till  1880  when  ho  was  remoted 
to  the  lUjiij-am  College  at  KoIhApur  where  he  remained  till  I88i 
Till  1883  when  he  was  given  charge,  the  state  waa  managed  by« 
ditdn  acting  nuder  the  direct  snperintoudence  of  the  Collector  and 
Political  Agent  at  Dharwar.    The  Nawab  died  in  August  1884. 

lu  1882-83  of  the  total  ar^  of  44,600  acres  31,428  acres 
occupied,    8626   acres   wore    unoccupied    arable,    and   4606 
uuarable.     Of  the  occupied  area  iSpOIf  were  state  and  15,509 
alienated  or  indm   landa.     Before  18t)9-70  the  system  of 
villages  to  the  NawAb's  relatives  and  creditors  whilo  tending 
heavy  redaction  in  the   state  revenne  enhanced   the  limdhuldi 
burdens.    In  1869-70.  at  a  coat  of  £1049  (Rs.  10,490),  the  i 
settlement  was  introdaced  in  the  twenty-five  villages  of  the 
The  acre  rates  of  assessment  vary  from  6«.  to  £2  8*.  (Ks.  3-24) 
garden  land,  from  6if.  9(t  to  8s.  9d,  (Rs,  SJ  -  4|)  on  dry  crop 
and  from  2«.  3(i.  to  £1  4ji.  (Us.  U  - 1 2)  on  rice  land-    The  state  fi 
of  the  rovonno  ia  collected  by  village   oflBcers,  the  headman  aad 
accountant,  under  the  control  of  the  divdn  or  minister*. 

SAvannr  was  rather  a  grant  in  lieu  of  pension  tbrn  an 
independent  state  and  therefore  the  British  Government,  on  it! 
acceasion  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bombay  Kamiltak  in  I-l.-', 
exercised  complete  jurisdiction  over  Sdvanar  and  placed  the  polic* 
adminiHtratiun  under  a  head  constable  subordinate  to  the  dutrict 
oflBcer  at  Hankaptir.  In  1832  a  deed  or  itaiiad  was  issued  tc  !'■<.' 
Nawiili  Manaw;ir  KIiAu  granting  him  civil  powers  under  Act  XIU. 
of  1830.  In  criminal  matters  the  Nawfib  had  full  powers  with  U10 
exception  of  capital  punishment  which  sentence  the  Polital  Ag«otli*d 
alone  power  to  award.  In  1857  tho  NawAb  waa  investbd  with  full 
criminal  powers  including  life  and  death.  The  Bombay  Government 
reserved  to  itself  tho  right  of  appeal  in  civil  cases,  but,  in  IStJO,  is 
consequence  of  the  special  confidence  ropoeed  in  Abdul  Dullel 
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amment  inrested  the  Nawiib  with  fall  civil  jarisdiction  in  his 
itory.  Before  the  British  xaaaagemeat  (1868)  thero  were  two 
courts,  one  a  sadar  amin*8  court  and  the  other  a  aadar  court, 
aea  up  to  £1000  (Rs.  10,000)  wero  disposed  of  by  the  sadar  amtn, 
id  appttala  Hgainst  his  docisioua  wore  made  to  the  nadar  court 
rcr  which  the  Nawab  presided.  Mo  appeals  used  to  He  to  the 
oUtical  Agent  Dhilrwdr  bat  ho  had  the  right  to  review  the  Naw&b's 
Dcisions.  In  criminal  matters  there  were  throe  courts,  the 
tdar  court  presided  over  by  the  NawAb,  a  first  class  magistrate's 
>iirt,  and  a  second  class  magistrate's  court.  At  present  (18H3)  tho 
aister  or  divt'm  exei-cises  the  criminal  powers  of  a  district 
^istrate,  and  one  of  tlio  young  Nawjlb's  cousins  is  invested  with 
ito  powers  of  a  secoud  class  magistrate.  Criminal  cases  which  are 
[>t  punishable  by  a  district  magistrate  nro  committed  to  the 
oUectorand  Political  Agent  who  reviews  their  dccisiooa  and  hears 
ppeals  against  the  decisions  of  tho  divdn  and  the  second  class 
Hagistrate.  In  civil  matters  the  Collector  and  Political  Agenb 
now  the  appellate  authority  and  has  the  powers  of  a  district 
idge  i  and  the  divdn  has  tho  powers  of  a  first  class  Hahordinate 
jidge.  Against  the  decision  of  the  Collector  and  Political  Agoat 
otn  in  criminal  and  civil  matters  appeals  lie  to  Government  Tho 
LWB  and  regulations  of  the  British  districU  have  been  introduced 
ito  the  state,  and  tho  procedure  of  tho  courts  is  regulatod  by  the 
provisioas  of  these  cnactmenta.  In  1883  of  thirtj'-one  offences 
&ixte4?n  were  tried  by  the  divdn  and  fifteen  by  tho  second  class 
"nagistrate.  Pifty-one  civil  cases  wore  decided  by  the  divdn, 
There  is  also  a  registration  ofHco  which  registered  sixty-eight 
locnments. 

Before  the  British  management  there  was  no  re^^ularly  organized 

olice.     Ho  retained  a  few   men  armed  with  muskets  uud  drowsed 

soldiers.     The    pay    both    of    the    otHcors   and  the   men  was 

oU,  aud  they  were  employed  as  messengers  and  letter  carriers 

sther  than  as  constables.     In  1882-83  the  police  force  was  thirty- 

ight  strong,  together  with  eighteen  hereditary  policw  pittils  who 

serve  in  person  besides  five  deputies  of  hereditary   pjltils  aud   two 

ktipcndiary  j)Atil3.     The  hereditary  p^tils   have    rent-free  lands  as 

amuncration    for  their  service.      In   1882-83,  incbidiug  cash,  the 

revenue  of   the   state   was  £7773  (Rs.    77,730)   of   which    £4380 

(Rs.  43,800)    or  fifty-six  per  cent   were  from  land.      Except    on 

ccount  of   certain  lands  in  the  state  whiuh  were  leased   to  the 

Jawdb  in  1861  on  a  fixed  yearly  rental  of  £48   (Rs.  480),  the 

'British    Qovemment   possesses    no    share    in    the    state    revenue. 

The   state  levies  no    customs    or    transit     duties.      Besides    the 

proceeds  of  tho  land    tax  a  local  fund  cesa  of  one  anua  in  the 

Irapee  of  land  revenue  is  levied  from  all  landholders  for  worka 

of  public    utility    and  general   comfort.    SAvanur  is  a  mnnicipal 

_  own,  with   in   1882-83   a  revenue  of  £291    (Rs.   2910)   and    an 

"expenditure  of  £191  (its.  1910).     It  has  a  Government  post  oflice 

which   is    under   the   charge   of   the   inspector  of  post    offices  of 

the  Kilnara  division.     From  Sdvanur  a  ruimor  carries  the  post  to 

[BankApur  iu   DhArwfir.      In    1882-83   Savanur  had  throo  schools, 

[a  second  grade  anglo- vernacular  school  with  au  avcrago  attcudanco 
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State.  of   112,  a  E^areao  branch  school  with  an    avorago  attendi 

SAvAHOB.  o^  thirty -two,  and  a  girls*  school  with  an  average   attendance  of 

Plg„^  thirty.     Tbo  prevailing  diseases  are  fever,  cholera,  BznalUpoZj  and 

goiucaworm.     There  is  a  vaccinator  who  in  1882-S3  performed  551 

operations. 

S&vannr,  with  in   1881  a  population  of  7648,  is  the  head-qi 
of  the  S^vanur  state  forty  miles  south-east  of  Dhirw^r.     Tfai 
is  nearly  round  and  covers  an  area  of  three  quarters  of  a  eqnm 
mile.     It  ia  enclosed  by  a  ditch  and   has   eight  gates    three  of 
which   are    rained.      Beginning    from    the    north    and   passiBg 
cast,   the  gates  in    repair   arc   the    Agh&di    in  tho    nortli,    tlia, 
Lakshmeshvar  in  the  east,  the   Harlikop  in  the   sonth^  and 
BankApnr  in  tho  west ;    the  three  ruined    gntcs    are   the 
Gudi,  and  Hallipatti.     The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  town 
tho  Nawdb's   palace,  nine  moeques,  a  Vaishnav   religious  faoote  or 
math,    and  some  old    ponds  and   wells.     All  of  the  nino  moaqoas 
are   in  fair  repair.     The  chief  are  Knmalballgadi  and  Khadam^ 
with   the  tombs  of  the  Sivanur  Nawdba.     Ontsido  of  the  towD 
to  the  north  is  a  small  prayer  place  where  the    Nawdb  goes  in 
state   twico   a    year  on   Kams^    and  on  tho    Bukar    Id.     Tho 
Vaislmav  math  of  Satyabodhsrdmi  to   the  sonth   of  the  town  is 
a  lai^e   building   in   good    repair.      A   yearly  fair  in  honoor  of 
the  pontiff  or  svdmif  attended  by  a  largo  number  of  his  VaisLnsr  ■ 
followers,  is    held  at  the  HoH    timo    in    March   or  Aphl.     Th 
tho  south<west  of  the  town  is  a  large  fruit  aud  vegetable  gardes^ 
watered  by  a  lai^  pond  called  MoH  'Taldv  or    the  Pearl  Pood. 
The  Rtirden  has  many  benutiful  wells  all  of  which  except  two  called 
SadA-shivbhavi  and  Vishnu  I'irth  are  in  ruins.     The  Vishuo  Tirth    ' 
is  held  in  great  veneration  by  Brihmans.     Near  the   Viitbna  Tirih 
is  a  Hindu  temple  in  good  repair  built  entirely  of  ashlar  st<.>ue. 
To   the  west    of    the  town  near    the  BankApur   gate    U   a  lar^ 
and    beautiful    but  ruinous  wcU  called  Alii  KhAnbAvdi  after  Aili 
Kh&a  a  minister  of  one  of  the  Savanur    Nawabs.      Ontside  tho 
tuwn   is   a  uowly    bnilt   bungalow   snrronndod  by  a  gardern   nwl 
especially  intended  for  Engliab  visitors.     Between  1868  and  ISI"} 
the  town  was  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Robertson,  C.  S.  then    i 
Culloctor   and    Political    Agent    of    Dh^wdr  who    had  the  roads    ' 
metalled  and  widened  and  many  old  wells  and  ponds  repaired. 
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Thb  following  acconnt  of  the  villagA  goddesses  Dargava  and  Dnyamava 
tfaoir  throe-yearly  fair  is  contributtd  by    Rao  Bahadur  Timialrdo 
P«nkate&b,  pen&ioned  SmaM  Cause  Court  Judge,  Dh&rw4r  : 

Ihii^va  and  Dayamava  ar«  the  most  widely  worshipped  deities  in  the 

ombay  Kam&tak.     Dui^va  is  believed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  P&rvati 

be  hill-lxini  the  wifo  of  Bliiv,  and   Dayamava  an  incarnation  of  Lakshtui 

'  wpalth  the  wife  of  Vishnu.     Durgava,  in  DhArwAr,  ifi  believed  to  preside 

rer  and  cause  cholera,  and  Dayamava  to  prraide  over  and  cause  smallpox. 

"he  nonit!  of  Durjrava  or  Ourjcja  Devi  appears  in  the  Hindu  Punhu!  and 

be  is  known  mid  worshipped  in  all  porta  of  the  Bombay  pTL-sidency. 

)ayamava  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Purdns  and  she  ia  little  known 

worshippwl  in  any  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  except  in  the  Bomliay 

am.'&tak.     Acc»rding  to  the  local  story  Dayamava  was  the  daughter  of  a 

amed  BrAhmon.     A  sweeper  of  the  Holaya  or  Mhdr  caste  fell  in  lova 

rith   her,  and   seduced  her  in  the  guise  of  a  Br&hnian.     Dayamava,  not 

nowing  that  lier  sf^lucer  was  a  Holaya,  married  him,  and  had  several 

children  by  him.     Dayamava  once  asked  her  husband  to  call  hi.<i  mother  to 

his  house  ^lat  she  might  get  to  know  her.    Mi&tangi  the  mother  in-law  came 

to  dine.     The  dinner  was  perfect  and  was  passing  pleasantly  when  M^tangi 

said  to  her  son,  How  these  sweet  cakes  taste  liko  to  a    roasted  buffalo 

tongue  ?  Dayamava  was  horrorstruck.     She  made  inquiries  and  finding 

that  her  husband  was  a  Holaya  not  a  Brdhman,  she  set  fire  to  Mdtangi's 

honue,  killed  all  tlie  children  sh(*  had  by  the  Holaya,  and  tried  to  kill  her 

Holaya  husband.    Ho  tied  and  hid  in  a  buSalo.    Dayamava  found  him  out 

and  kilted  both  him  and  the  buflalo. 

The  temples  of  Durgava  and  Dayamava  are  small  buildings  of  brick 
and  mud  and  are  generally  near  the  houses  of  the  Bodiges  or  village 
carpenters.  Except  in  some  old  shrines  where  they  are  of  stone  tho 
images  are  generally  of  wood.  They  are  of  tho  form  and  sizo  of  a  Hindu 
woman  with  twelve  hands.  The  six  right  hands  hold  the  chafcra  or 
discus,  the  trishul  or  trident,  a  drawn  Bword,  a  spear,  a  dagger,  and  a 
long  knife,  and  the  six  left  hands  hold  a  shnnJch  or  conch  shell,  a  snake, 
a  crooked  dagger,  a  scabViard,  a  short  knife,  and  a  vessel  either  to 
hold  blood  or  red  /.i/Titi*  powder.  The  images  ore  put  together  out 
of  several  pieces  not  carved  out  of  a  single  block  of  wood.  The  two 
imi^cfl  arc  always  set  side  by  side,  Durgava  painted  green  and  Dayamava 
painted  rod.  The  images  are  docked  with  ornaments  like  those  worn  by 
high  and  middle  class  Hindu  women  except  that  the  nosering  ia  the  ptn- 
iike  peasant  woman's  nose  ornament  not  the  upper  class  pearl  ring.  Iney 
arc  dressed  in  women's  roltes,  but  without  bodices  the  sleeves  of  which  aro 
painted  on  their  arms.  Tho  Badiges  or  carptjnters  arc  the  hereditary 
niiniatranta  or  pttjdHs  of  these  goddesses.  Morning  ond  evening  they  lay 
b'-fore  them  flowers  and  redpowder,  light  a  lamp,  l>um  incense,  wave  tho 
inctenso-pot  round  their  faces,  and  offer  them  cooked  food  or  trmt.  When 
a  vinitor  comes  to  the  temple  he  rings  a  bell,  falls  before  the  goddesses, 
receives  a  piuch  of  incenso-aahes  from  the  miuistnuit,  and  goes  home.     The 
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tnoro  pinaR  hnuk  nocoonuU,  oflTer  cooked  food  or  dry  proviinnna  andiiKBC| 
wave  a  Uffhtcd  lamp  round  tlm  goddosscs'  laces,  and  beat  their  own  cheek 
in  token  of  atoneinpnt  for  bui. 

Onco  every  third  or  fourth  ynu*,  in  iha  month  of  ,  Vau/iilkk  or  Ui^ 
or  in  any  otLer  month  appointed  by  the  committee,  a  flpeoial  f«tni 
is  held  in  honour  of  thv  goddess  Dayamava  called  the  Datfomam 
ji'Ure  or  Dayaumva's  fair.  Though  Durj^va's  nfunc  is  not  mentiotu'd  dunii 
the  fair  the  iiuase  of  Durgava  is  carried  side  l>y  side  with  Uutt  i 
Dayamava  and  'w  treated  wiUi  vt\ua\  respect.  Whr-n  thn  p*yipIo  of  a  *ill4 
Dgrco  to  hold  Dayamava's  fair  tiie  leading  men  of  thn  \'UIago  the 
dUhpaiule,  jttUi/,  and  kulkami,  the  potter,  the  money -t-onnter,  the 
watchman,  the  i-illnp"  carpenter,  the  blacksiiiith,  the  shoemaker,  tl 
or  Mh^r,  the  Mi'uUgdr  or  t&nner,  tin*  potter,  the  barWr,  the  wi 
the  mathjMUi  or  Ling^yat  beatlln,  ihejoghi  or  astrologer,  the  Ud<  or 
the  tailor,  thM  leading  landholders,  lingiyat  prietttK,  iBrjilimaiiB,  and 
keepers  all  go  in  a  liody  with  music  on  New  Year's  l>ay  in  the  mi 
Chatlra  or  April  to  the  torapln  of  Uayamara  and  DuT^gftVA 
t^  tlic  people  that  Dayauiava's  fair  will  take  place  in  two  or 
montha.  They  worship  ^(ith  tlower  and  i^dpowder  a  hatchet  which  'a 
used  in  felling  timber  for  the  idol  car  and  send  men  with  the  haMwt 
the  forest  to  fetch  timbtT.  8omc  of  the  leading  villa^;erB  form  a  panck 
committee  to  gather  suljscriptions  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  fiiir.  E' 
husbandman,  for  every  twelve  acres  of  land,  is  required  to  pay  8«, 
m  cash  aod  16^  Wis.  of  Indian  millet  worth  about  45.  (R&  2).  T)ih  litaii 
duhp6>jul«,  and  other  village  officors  each  pays  I0«.  to  £2  10*.  (Ks.  5  -  !i 
according  to  his  means.  The  committee  gut  a  large  copper  piU'her  and 
its  moutli  with  leather  leading  a  small  slit  to  drop  money  through, 
pitcher  is  marked  with  turmeric  and  redpowder  and  is  called  tSohbi  or 
subscription-pot.  One  of  the  coniuiittee  takes  the  pot  from  hoasr  to 
and  tolls  the  WUagera  to  drop  in  their  contribution  warning  them  if  tl 
not  pay,  Dayamava  and  Durgava  are  Ukely  to  visit  them  with  smoll-^ 
and  cholera.  In  a  large  town  like  DhiLrwir  the  subscriptiomi  amount 
about  £100  (Rs.  1000) ;  in  villages  they  vary  from  £10  (Rs,  100)  to 
(Rb.GOO).  Wlien  the  aubscriptiona  are  gatliercd  the  imogea  opb 
painted,  except  tlie  eyes  which  must  not  be  painted  till  the  first  day  of 
fair.  A  twelve  feet  high  wooden  car  is  raised  on  four  huge  whwls,  aiud 
the  car  allied,  almut  twelve  feet  long  twelve  feet  hroad  and  twclvofeet  lui 
is  built  for  the  goddesses  to  sit  in  during  the  fair.  Above  the  sbM  ii 
wooden  pyramid  with  an  ornamented  dome  and  on  the  dome  is  tixcJ 
open  umbrella.  One  end  of  each  of  two  or  three  strong  ropes,  each 
t^'o  inches  tliick  and  a  hundred  yards  long,  is  tied  to  the  middle  cf 
axles  of  the  wher-ls.  The  other  eiidn  are  left  on  the  public  road  in  froi 
thn  car  that  people  may  take  hold  of  them  and  draw  the  car  through 
chief  streets  on  the  great  day  of  the  fair.  The  car  is  onuunentcd ' 
coloured  cloths,  flags,  plantain  trees,  fruit,  flowers,  and  noango  loaves, 
generally  one  or  two  naked  human  figures  are  carved  to  kc'c-p  off  the  e 
A  large  shed  is  built  outside  of  the  town,  and,  on  one  side  of  it,  is 
Beat  for  the  goddesses  to  sit  on  during  the  fair.  Notice  is  sent  Ui 
village  by  beat  of  drum  that  all  houses  slumld  be  cleaned,  cowdui 
whitewaslied,  and  that  the  streets  should  lie  kept  dean  for  the  four, 
townspeople  send  to  friends  and  kinspeoplo  within  a  day's  journey  to 
to  the  fair.  As  the  time  draws  near  people  from  the  neighl>ouririg  v" 
bf^tn  to  pour  in.  Shopkeepers  raise  booUis  on  the  ruad  sidcf  I 
Dayamava's  temple  to  the  sh^  outside  of  the  town,  and  atliletes,  eov^ 
jugglers,  and  dancing  and  singing  girls  bf^n  to  troop  in.  Wboi 
village  is  cleaned  and  the  houses  ore  cowdunj^ed  and   whitewashed, 
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'  ten  days  beforehand,  a  second  notice  is  sent  by  beat  of  dram  that  the 

Sp  is  to  liogin  on  Taceday  the  tenth  or  what*!ver  the  date  may  1«-,  that  it 

HU  last  for  u  fortnight,  and  that  all  the  people  of  the  village  lihould  pre- 

rc  theiiisolvt>s  for  it.     A  lamp  is  tijLjhUKl  ui  the  teinplo  and  kept  burning 

bf  eight  nights  and  ei^ht  da^'s.     This  lump  burning  is  called  aulihakona 

•  the  beginning  i»f  tin*  fair.     As,  during  ihv  liltrt'ii  days  of  tlm  fair  no  com 

%y  be  pounded  or  ground,  people  grind  millet  and  {Mjutid  rice  uiiough  for 

•  use  during  the  fair,   and  as,  except  IwiUiig  rioe  and  Bou«>mng  vego- 

bles  nothing  else  is  to  be  cooked  during  tlio  fair,  people  iakvi  care   to 

epare  various  cakes  and  other  swt-etttieata  enough   to  last  for  a  fortnight. 

the  close  of  every  fair  of  Dayamava  a  fine  he-buffiilo  is  bought.     His 

ow  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  and  i^dpowder,  nim  leaves  are  tied  to  hia 

ck,  and  sandal  pa«t«  and  flo\rer«  arc  laid  on  him.  Ue  ia  set  &ee  and  called 

tttadak'ona  or  the  holy  buffalo.     Ue  roams  about  the   village  streets  and 

;  into  the  fields  and  feeds  on  anything  he  may  find,  no  one  doing   him 

or  hindrance.     Some  childless    or  sick   persons  vow  to  the  goddess 

fttif  they  hitve  a  child,  or  if  their  siekiieas  is  cured,   iliey  will  set  fre«  a 

sfTalo  in  the  goddess'  name.     If  their  prayers  are  answered  they  set   a 

ifialo   free.      Buch   builkloes   are  called   liarkikona    or    vow    buffaloes. 

Stdea  the  holy  buffalo  and  the  vow  budaloes  the  fair  committee  buy  eight 

'  ten  he-buffaloes  and  about  a  hundred  aheep.     Tlicse  buffaloes  especially 

•  holy   buSalo  and  the  vow  but}aIoes,  whose  free  roaming  life  has  made 

hem  wild,  are  generally  very  troublesome.     To  quiet  them  they  are  tied  to 

and  starved  for  three  or  four  days  before  the  great  day  of  the  fair 

pd  are  further  weakened  by  being  made  to  drink  strong  limthwater. 

On   Tuesday  the  eighth    dav  bom  the  ankUiuhma    or   lamp-lighting 

~  carpenter  women  whose  husbands  are  alive  are  fed  in  the  chief  ^'illage 

enter's  house,  and  ten  Lingiyat  women  whose  husWnds  are  alive  are 

in  the  house  of  the  itKti  or  chief  tillage  landholder.    Early  on  Wednejt- 

my  morning,  the  second  day,  Hindu  men  and  women  of  all  castes  Ijathe, 

I  in  their  best,  go  to  the  goddesses'  temple,  and  stand  HlHiig  all   the 

hes.     About  eight  the  village  painter  paints  the  goddesses'  eyes  and 

sides  bis  regular  wages  is  given  a  sheep.     The  detdi  hands  the  patil 

wo  gold  munifoUttirtu  or  luuky  neck-lhreads  and  the  jxUll  ties  one  of  them 

bund  Dftyamava*s  and  the  other  round  Ourgava's  ti(H:U,     The  dcshpdnde 

nda  the  kajkami  two  gold  nose  ornameiita  called  viuyiU  one  of  which  he 

%\&  on  Dnyamava'fi  and  the  otber  on  Durgava's  nose.    Next  the   da»di^ 

ishjwndt^,  patity  and  kiilhariii  ojrc  gi\Qn  betclnuts  and  leaves  as  prewmta 

Dm  the  goddesses.     After  this  the  pujdrin  oi-  ministrants,  that  is  the  car- 

iit«r8  who  made  the  images,   lay  flowers  and  redpowder  on  them,  dress 

in  tine  clothes,  deck  them  with  ornaments,  bum  inoense  before  them, 

fcve.  lighted  camphor  round  their  faces,  and  bring  them  out  of  the  tfinple. 

I  soon  as  the  gotldesaes  are  brought  out  a  man  of  the  MAdigir  or  Tamjer 

I  called  the  RAnigia,  who  is  sujijiosiHi  to  repn*ent  the  brother  of  Daya- 

ftva's  husband,  conies   forward  and    raising    his    right  hand,  in   which 

holds  a  stick  with  a  bell  and  a  haikdkerdiief  fastened  to  it,  in   front  of 

he  goddess  shouts  out    l>efore   her  tint  names    of   the  private   porta,  and 

atinues  to  shout  until  the  car  is  drawn  out  of  tho  village  a,%  far  as  tlia 

be<i  and  the  gotldesses  are  placed  on  tho  raised  seat  built  for  them  in  it, 

F^-eral    cocoanuts   are  broken  and  two  sheep  aro  killed  in  front  of  the 

dd^sses.     The  slaughtered  she(*p  aro  carried  round  to  the  houses  of  all 

be  leading    villagers  as  an  honour  and  are  then  brought  liack  and  kept 

'  the  car.     A  third  sheep  ts  killed  and  the  images  are  set  on  the  car. 

bo  vilhigc  officei-s  and  other  leading  men  stand  before  the  goddesses  with 

Dlded  hands  while  the  people  offer  cocoanuts,  plantains,  dat^^s,  and  other 

it.     The  offerings  are  taken  charge  of  by  the  carpenter  miniatranta  and 
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thfiir  Assistants  who  stand  on  thf*  car  by  th(«  udc  of  the  f^di 
IiicciUG  is  burnt  Itcforo  Uip  gotldt-esrs  aiid  lifrbtMl  camphor  and  lamp 
wv(^ral  tiniPJt  wavtHi  round  their  farrs.  About  eleven  in  the  maming 
the  leave  of  the  fair  committee  the  ministrant  allows  the  cnr-i 
]>eg^.  About  Utr  hundred  persons  take  hold  of  the  ropes  tied  to  i 
of  the  car,  two  «heep  nro  killed,  and  amid  shouts  and  Tells  the  cair  i 
draped  along.  As  it  passes  people  pray  to  the  j;[oddesae6  to  goaid 
from  cholera  and  small-pox.  Every  time  some  roughness  on  the  road  i 
the  CAT  the  goddesses  are  6upj>osBd  to  be  dinsatiAtted,  and  a  aheop  or  tw 
slaughtered.  At  every  tuni  and  comer  of  the  public  streeu  Utr 
whit'b  tlie  ear  is  dravn  a  sheep  is  killed.  As  tlie  cor  moTa  on  mrpa 
masons  and  blaeksni  ttlis  walk  with  it  to  clear  the  road.  If  any  of  1 
thinks  that  the  ji^oddcAses  are  dtspleued  he  calls  to  the  eomtuillM 
onler  a  sbeep  or  two  to  be  slanj^htered.  In  this  way  the  cor  irachw 
sIimI  outside  of  the  Wllage.  On  reocliinj;  the  slied  the  j^dcesos  arr  b 
down  from  tlie  ear.  Two  Rhe*i)  an;  killed  and  the  goddesses  are  plson 
the  st-ats  prepared  for  them  and  flowers  and  nnlpowder  are  laid  rm  ti 
The  lajM*  of  the  goddi'tises  are  tilled  with  rice,  bet«lnut«  and  h«.vr»,  plant 
and  a  cocoonnt  When  the  lap-filling  is  over  the  people  shout  in  pnii 
the  goddesses.  In  the  evening  women  of  tlie  Asidi  caste,  a  8u)>dirin« 
tho  Hidigirs  or  Miings,  dress  in  fantastic  clothes  and  donoe  Iw'forfi 
goddewes  singing  their  prniftes  and  telling  their  great  deeda.  The  i 
men  beat  drums  and  play  muMc  Ix-hind  the  women,  while  the  Bii 
wmtinues  to  shout  filtliy  -words  chietly  the  nami-s  nf  the  pri^ifct*?  parts, 
front  of  the  shed  a  piece  of  ground,  about  ten  foot  long  and  ten  brom 
cowdunged  and  ornamented  with  figures  drawn  with  different  cnlfl 
|K>wder8.  On  the  spot  so  decorated,  alxiut  four  o'clock  on  the  llici 
morning,  is  brought  the  patladakotui  or  holy  buftolo,  who  is  Mipf 
to  n-proaent  Dayamava's  Mh^  husliaud.^  l<'ive  or  six  Msdigir 
Tanners  throw  the  buffalo  on  tho  ground  and  hold  him  down,  s<'iii-  l-i 
legs  and  some  by  the  boms  and  face,  A  MitdigJir  come«  with  :i 
knife  and  cuts  the  buffalo's  tliroat  while  another  holds  an  nu  i :.  ..  . 
to  catch  the  blood.  Next  tlie  vow  buUaloes  and  one  or  two  speciJiJly  ho 
bniTaloes  are  ted  before  the  idol.  Tlic  head  of  eAch  is  cut  from  the  bod 
repeated  blows  with  hatchets  or  sickles.  When  this  is  orer  on«^  of  th* 
of  the  holy  bufifalo  is  broken  and  put  in  its  mouth  and  the  head  i»  cai 
to  a  small  grass  hut  called  ^Uitoiigi's  yudjuxln  or  cottage  and  laiit  i 
Several  earthen  lamps  are  lighted  and  one  of  them  is  wt  on  the  h«* 
eoch  of  the  buffaloes.  A  lar^e  quantity  of  rice  is  l>oiled  and  set  mi 
side  and  the  l»ody  of  the  holy  buHhln  is  cut  in  pieces.  The  ■ 
nhouhler  is  the  per(|Utsite  of  the  Kjinigia  and  is  handed  to  hi 
olhrr  parts  are  diKtribut<*d  among  the  villuyi?  oificera  tuccor 
village  custom.  The  village  officers  do  not  take  these  portal 
over  to  the  Holayas  and  MadigArs.  The  boile<]  rice,  wlueh  wtw 
the  Uidy  of  the  holy  buffalo  is  now  mixed  \i-ith  a  port  of  the 
lilond  anil  the  undigestefl  food  found  in  its  stomach.  The  whole  is  put 
baskets  arul  the  l>askets  nro  set  on  a  cart.  Two  Alidigars  strip  tbenw 
Rlark-nalc4fl  and  one  of  them  sets  on  tho  heads  of  the  other  tht*' 
lillml  with  tJie  holy  buiralo's  bIoo<I.  The  cart  and  the  two  iiakp<I  Midij 
followinl  by  hundrcils  of  iKHipie  and  about  tifty  shevp  and  some  Mtali 
to  slaughter  them,  go  to  n  spot  outside  the  village  called  the  ithintUti 


*  Tho  belief  that  the  bafTaln  reprosciita  Ddyamara's  havhoinl   i>  iK-iha^ 
im-^noe  iif  the  tinu!  nliuii,  as  luiioiig  tlic  OHmhi  KIioikIm,  will 
men  uot  buUaluiMt  wurc  th«  victiias.    Compare  Macplivrwrii's  h 
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On  reaching  the  spot  one  of  the  naked  Mikligdrs  throvvs  on  tho 
ground  fiart  of  Oit-  iiiixtury  in  the  Ijasketit  and  spriiiklt-a  on  the  ;;n>unil  a 
few  clropa  from  thp  other's  blood-ixit  as  otTeriiigH  to  the  cvU  spirits  who 
liv«  on  the  lioundary,  A  shetip  is  alauj^htererl  and  the  party  go  round  tho 
villa^'e  Ijoundary  till  th«y  come  hack  to  the  same  spot.  At  ov»*ry  turn  and 
corner  of  tlui  ^nllage  iKiundary  a  littlf  hoili'd  rice  from  the  cart  and  a  U-w 
drops  from  the  hlood-pot  are  thrown  on  tlic  ground  an  oflL<nn<rH  to  spiritA. 
While  tho  party  am  ^oinj^  round  the  village  boundary  the  two  naked 
Modigars  suddenly  fall  insensible  being  posBtased  by  evil  spirits.  One  or 
two  shwp  arc  slaughti^nid  and  the  MadigArs  r»?eover.  Tlio  Holayus  tako 
cbar;,'e.  of  the  slieup,  give  the  largest  share  to  the  two  naked  Mfidij^drs,  and 
dividt'  thH  rest  among  theriituslvcji.  The  wholo  party  then  n*turti  to  tht*  god- 
dess' U'niple  and  the  pt^ople  ^o  to  their  honies^  bathtf,  and  eAt  On  I'hursday 
tho  third  day  of  the  fair  the  jmtU  or  headman,  tho  ftrtrki  or  under-hcadmaii, 
and  the  Ilolaya  or  villa^'  messenger  eft<;h  take  clay  pots,  draw  red-whit*^  lines 
on  iIh'to,  till  thraii  with  ricrs  Indian  millet  and  wheat,  close  theirniouttis  with 
betel  h-aves  and  flowers,  and  lay  thmii  before  the  goddngses.  I'ioch  of  tho 
thri_'u  is  given  a  woman's  robo  and  bodice  as  a  present  from  tJie  go(.ldessi>s. 
The  siiuio  bvening  largo  numbers  come  to  tho  big  shed,  iiome  wrestle,  some 
dance  on  long  ropes  and  perform  other  atidetic  exercises,  some  sing  stings, 
and  some  walk  alK>ut  looking  at  tho  fun,  or  joking  and  chatting  with 
Buloru,  IJA-siLvi,  aiirl  other  coiirU^tzans.  Many  aru  busy,  buying  dijferent 
articles  from  tho  sliops,  or  looking  at  Asiidi  women  dancing.  On  Friday, 
which  like  Tuesday  is  sacred  to  tho  goddesses,  tho  villagers  lay 
col>k<^d  fiwjd  or  dry  provisions  Imfore  tlio  gnddas.s*!S,  fill  their  laps 
with  rice,  fruit,  Ijetelnuts  and  leaves,  and  a  copper  or  silver  coin,  burn 
inoense,  and  wave  lighted  lamps  round  their  faces.  During  the  evenings 
anil  nights  of  Saturday  Sunday  and  Monday  tho  rites  performed  on 
Thursday  evening  and  nights  aiv  rc-peatcd,  an<l  on  Tuesday  as  on  Friday 
people  offer  the  yiHiJcsses  cooked  food  and  dry  provisions.  Notliing 
special  is  done  on  Wednesday.  On  Thursday  tlie  goddcssoA  arft  taken  in 
proce^iou  to  a  spot  outside  of  the  villiige,  A  plot  of  ground  aUjut  two  feet 
ue  in  cowdungiHl  and  decktnl  with  devices  in  coloured  powdnrH,  imd  a 
is  set  on  the  square.  A  member  of  a  subdivision  of  tho  Ilolayas 
lied  Potnijaa,  properly  Pote-rajas  or  bufTalo-kings,  strips  him.self  naked, 
I  a  few  niiH  lijaves  round  his  loins,  conies  running  like  u  tiger,  pouneix 
,  the  lamb,  t<nrs  its  throat,  drinks  the  blood,  and  runs  oiY  with  tho 
HFCOss  towards  tho  village- boundary.  Some  of  tlit!  Ilolnyas,  MAdigirs, 
[id  others  pretend  tn  run  after  him  to  cat^-li  and  kill  Itirn.  The  Putraju 
fin  getfl  over  tlie  Imundary  and  ljt?yond  the  Iwundary  he  is  safti.  When 
;  bullulo  king's  lamb-.sla.ying  is  over  thegiMldosses  are  toLkeri  in  procession 
lo  village  lioundary.  The  Riiiiigia  comt-s  forwanl,  walks  witli  the 
fs-sinn,  and  again  in  front  of  Dayaniavu  shouts  foul  wonls.  As  s^xtn  as 
I  goddesses  an^  taken  out  of  tho  shed,  the  gross  hut  I'alled  ^Intnngi's 
is  burnt  to  ashes,  and,  on  the  spot  where  tlio  hut  stood,  the  heads 
!  tho  slaughtered  bufTatous  are  buried.  When  the  goddesses  reach  the 
Jlage  bomidary  they  are  placed  on  a  raised  seat,  and  llowers,  turmeric,  an<l 
dpowdcran;  rubiM>d  on  tliein.  A  curtain  indrawn  l>cfont  Uie  goddesses 
I  show,  as  is  said,  that  they  ha^-c  entt'red  on  a  statu  of  widowhood  owing 
the  death  of  Dayamava's  bulFalo  husljand.  The  carpent'^r  nitnistrauta 
nd  inside  of  tlie  curtain,  break  the  gloss  hangh^  on  the  gwldesses' 
sts.  strip  them  naked,  take  the  redpowder  off  their  brows,  pull  off 
beir  heads  hands  and  legs,  and  put  them  ijito  two  baskets,  and  with 
Ekouniing  carry  the  liaskets  to  the  goddesses'  tt^mple  and  lay  them 
'  thn-o  ilays  in  the  idol  room.  Tho  dooi*s  of  the  temple  aro  locked 
oux  outdidu.     On  tho  third  evcuing  thu  mioistraut  opcua  tlio   temple 
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door,  goes  into  the  gt>ddeaseB'  room,  puta  the  pieces  together,  dteauk 
in  now  robes,  marka  their  tn^ws  with  redpowdt-r,  puts  freah  fangl 
tbeir  wrists,  dc^cka  tbeni  with  flowers  Eutd  omanif^nts,  and  Burrounds 
with  lighted  lamps.  Many  villagers  come  to  the  teiBple,  bow  bfita 
goddesses,  offer  th^m  fruit,  ilowiers,  l^eteliLuts  and  leaver  azid  BU,r 
copper  coiiis,  till  their  Ups  with  rice,  fruit,  betelnuts  imd  le&vre,  a 
silver  or  copper  coin,  burn  inceuae  before  them,  and  wave  lighted  1 
round  thevr  facea.  Prayers  are  otTeted  to  tiie  goddesses  a&kmg  tha, 
Tillage  m&j  be  ffuse  fe^m  cholera  and  sisaU-pOx^  and  that  the  villagen 
have  many  children  aud  plentiful  harvests.  All  night  long  Asddi  w 
dance  ajnd  giag  and  Asildi  men  beat  big  dnims  and  plky  pipes.  Tha  Rj 
find  the  Potraja  join  the  A^idis  and  keep  up  the  mermueut  tiJU  dayl 
This  merry-making  m  coiled  fionnata  or  thej  golden  play.  The  saaie 
a  now  buffalo  is  brought  and  worshipped,  turmeric  and  redpowd« 
nibbed  on  his  forehead^  nij/i  leaves  are  tied  roand  his  neck,  and  ho  i 
free  as  the  holy  buflklo  of  the  goddess  DByauiava.  If  this  bu]Sa2<: 
before  the  next  fair  a  Bucce-ssor  \&  at  once  choseiL 

The  fruit,  flowers,  betelniita  and  leaves,  mqney,  and  clotJiw  prei 
to  the  gixldessea  on  the  first  day  are  token  by  the  carpenfcer  uiimst 
Under  former  goverrunenta  the  second  day's  offerings  were  takt 
government,  now  they  are  taken  by  the  village  husljandmeEu  He 
ingB  made  on  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  days  are  tak^n  b 
d«fiU7'  the  deshpdtide  the  pdtd  and  the  kttlkami.  The  seventh  wid  i 
day's  offerings  are  distributed  among  the  hereditary  village  servant 
craftarnen  as  the  carpenter^  the  blacksmith,  the  patter,  the  Holaya 
the  M^ligiir.  The  offerings  luade  oa  the  mnth  day  ar^  tMk&i  1 
carpenter  noinistnuits. 
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Thb  following  Account  of  tlie  DUArwir  Ix^liefs  and  praeticos  roganling 
spirit-pORSGssion  and  spirit-Bpizurea  is  contributed  by  Rjio  B&liiidur  Tinnal- 
Venkatesh  penaomid  Small  Cause  Court  Judgii,  Dli^rw&r : 

In  the  district  of  Dh&rwdr,   if  a  peraoa  caiLseleasly  keeps  on  ciyiiiK 

iDghing  or  we«ping ;  if  he  speaks  tne\y  and  emptily  oa  reli^ous  aud 

sabjects  of  which  he  knows  doUuu^  ;  if  without  any  apparent  illness 

eats  nothing  for  days  or  over-eats   witliout  indigestion  ;  if  ho  speaks 

a  langua^^  or  repeats  verses  which  he  is  believed  not  to  know ;  if 

Idn^n  get  fits  ;  if  grown  people  strip  themselves  naked  in  public  ;  if  a 

lan  suddenly  becomes  impotent  or  a  woman  is  barren  or  miaearri(S  ;  if  a 

ion  grows  suddenly  dumb,    fnintfi  or  walks  in  his   sleep  ;  they  oro 

•Iteved   to  be  possessed  by   a  Bpirit.     The   lower  cloases  believe  that  all 

inns  of  disease  ore  spirit  atttu-ks.     When  a  disease  puzzles   a  nntwe 

ich  either  a  Musalmin  Hakim  or  a  Hindu  Vaid,  he  feela  the  patient's 

id  and  says  lihutnddl  or  the  llend  pulse,  meaning  that  he  can  do  nothing 

id  tliat  a  spirit-scarer  must  bo  called  in.     If  the  exorcist  fails  the  sick 

lan's  friends  take  him  to  the  Englisli  doctor.     If  he  dies  they  say   tho 

inglifdi  doctor  and  his  English  dnigs  killed  him.     The  men  moAt  liable 

to  spirit-attacks  are    the    impotent,   the    lustful,    the    lately    widowed, 

;kHUikrupt«,  sons  and  brothers  of  whorea,  convicts,  the  idle,  brooders  on  tho 

nknowuble,  gluttons,  and  storvera.  Tho  women  most  liable  to  spirit  attacks 

girls,  young  women  who  have  lately  come  of  age,  young  widows,  idlers, 

hores,  brooders  on  the  unknowable^  irregular  or  gluttonous  eaters,  and  all 

nckly  women.     Women  are  specially  liabtu  to  spirit-attiK'ks  during  their 

monthly  sickness,  during  pregnancy,  and  in  childl^ed,  and  men   women 

and  children  are  all  apt  to  suirer  when  dre&sed  in  their  \)ent  they  go  to 

gardens  or  near  wells.     Intelligent  and  educated  men  and  healthy  inteUi* 

I  gent  women  are  freer  than  others  from  spirit-attacks, 
[     From  their  earliest  days  Dhdrw&r  children  learu  to   believe  in  sinrita* 
^heu  a  child  cries  its  mother  says  '  There  is  a  devil  there.     If  you  don't 
keep  quiet,  he  will  carry  you  off.'     When  they  ore  a  little  older,  their 
parents  say  '  Do  not  go  under  that  tree,  or  to  timt  house,  it  is  haunttMl' 
Ail  religious  BrAhmons  daily,  after  worshipping  their  chief  gods  and  tho 
spirits  of  their  foi-cfathers,  before  they  eat,  and  after  they  have  eattmi 
offer  food  and  drink  to  the  evil  spirits  with  the  rites  known  as  baii/iaran 
or  of Icring- making.     Tlic  moat  popular  Sanscrit  books  on  upiritit  arc  tho 
Twelfth  Chapter   of  the   Garudpurin  and   the  Tenth    to    the  Thirt^-enth 
,pt<T8  of  the  Vdyupunin.     Accor<ling  to  thn  Garudpurin  five  elaaaea  of 
i-oplc  become  evU  spiriti).     The  eater  of  stale  food  becomes  a  jtariiuhita  or 
[cavings-cater ;  a  fault-Hnder  or  tale-bearer  bccomos  a  tuehimukha  or  noedlft* 
;  an  avoider  of  hungry  BrAhmons  becomes  a  sidhraga  or  angry  danon; 
le  proud  and  selfish  becomes  a  Tohahi  or  luaper  ;  and   a  rich  iiegUvter 
ItrAliiiions  bfMTomes  a    lekhaka  or    writer.      Ac*cording   to  the    Viyu- 
buriiii  LJicre  arc  Lwonty-eig^t  claasofi  of  spirits,  fourUien  male  and  fourteen 
female.     Of    thti  fourtoen     main  spirits,    sovt^n     an^     UkammakXkhiias^s 
or  Brahman  ghusttt  with  big  fearful  favcs,  rud  siuoko-coluurvd  oyos,  muaM 
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neoka  and  thin  bellies ;  Cktid  sovcn  arc  KusniiXimAS  or  hcadloss  famfa^ 
with  vyt»  ou  thuir  uhouUlerti  luid  their  ntx-ka  wtiltmg  bliMxl  ;  and  of  Itm 
tourUs^ti  fuiiialo  spirits,  soven  uro  DiKliANis  and  Bc<v(?n  an 
SuAKUANts  surne  of  whom  havu  hc-adH  like  wolvt-s  tigrrs  or  kites,  aad 
of  others  the  heads  arc  not  on  their  necks  but  on  tht^ir  kni^^  thigb% 
shoulders,  waists,  breasts,  or  pahns.  The  food  and  drink  of  all  i.s  pbli^cm, 
fu(Ml-ltu.viiigs,  human  fxcrenir-nt,  urine,  and  nioutli-watrj-.  hlpirits  haunt 
empty  and  tuiubledown  houses,  cesspools,  athi'ists.  thu  shamchjea,  U«r 
proud,  tho  lazy,  the  miserly,  tho  crazy,  the  wTathful,  dospis4!rB  of  |ian!nti 
and  prieBtu,  uver-slevpers,  over-weepers,  and  womuuroled  men. 

The  every-day  DhArw&r  spirit  belinfe  differ  greatly  trom  those  in  tba 
Haiiacrii  books.  Spirits  or  ghosts  aru  commonly  known  by  tlie  Siuumt 
names  of  Bhut  or  the  departe<I  and  Pi.<uich  or  perhaps  fle«h-4»b!ni 
and  by  tho  Kiuarese  name  of  I>evva  that  is  deity.  Ttic>  Dh&nrir 
people  divide  spirits  into  outside  and  house  spirits.  They  do  uot 
greatly  fear  outside  spirits.  Every  held,  house,  and  tree  has  its  m\ 
spirits  but  they  also  havo  their  guardian  spirits  or  dveanu  and  U» 
guardians  arc  the  stronger.  8ome  of  the  guardians  are  male  spirits,  udien 
are  females.  The  males  are  known  as  Bhannippa,  KiilUp[>a,  and  maay 
other  names ;  tho  commonest  female  guardiaiui  are  Lukshnii,  Kaivvi, 
Kallavu,  and  Kannava.  They  live  in  shapeless  stouea  daubtnl  with  wbitr 
wash  and  rod-earth  in  a  comer  of  a  field  or  in  a  house  or  under  sotue  big 
tree.  On  every  no-moon  day,  over  the  male  guardians,  a  few  tlowcn  sad 
some  sandalwootl  [Mistc  are  tiironii,  and  a  coooannt  U  broken  before  thein ; 
and  over  the  female  Bpirits,  stones,  tunncric,  and  rodpowder  aru  olio 
dropped.  Sometimes  the  guardians  trouble  their  owners,  scndinji;  fr^fr, 
headache,  rheuuuitisni,  or  other  slight  sickness.  Tlic-  owners  fall  l>efur* 
their  guanlians  and  promise  if  they  take  awuy  tho  siekue^s  they  will  leM 
five  or  ttru  priests  and  their  wives.  When  they  get  well  Uiey  feed  the 
priests  and  lay  a  waistcloth  or  a  robo  before  tlie  guardian,  and  thtMnnJws 
wear  the  robe  as  if  it  had  never  been  offuri^.  Whtn  they  have  Ihott 
sicknes.se8  they  say  BIiaTmappti  or  Lukshimiarva  kdtUdnc  Uikt  is  Father 
Brahma  or  Mother  Lukshmi  vexes  us,  and  when  they  havo  p^id  their  %uw 
tbuy  say  Jikamuippaga  inadidiei  that  is  Father  Broliiim  is  propitiated. 
Mar&tfaiU,  shepherds,  and  other  Hesh  eaters  oQer  their  guarvliaDs  a  she«^  or 
a  fowl  and  cuok  and  eat  the  lleKh.  Many  MusidmAn  husbujidmen  havcamaU 
shrine-s  of  saints  in  Uu-ir  fields,  and  Morship  tlieui  when  th^y  sicken.  In 
this  way  three-fourths  of  tho  people  worship  guardians  and  think  little  of 
spirits. 

Hduhc  spirits  are  tho  ghosts  of  house  people  who  have  died  a  vtolcni 
or  an  unnatural  death,  or  who  have  died  with  a  wish  unfulfilled.  An  old 
man  who  leaves  a  young  wife  is  apt  to  oume  back,  and  so  ts  a  yoni^ 
woman  who  lias  had  to  leave  a  fine  husband,  nice  children,  and  a  coinfnrtr 
able  home.  To  keep  away  uneasy  male  ghosts  special  funeral  rite*  are 
performed  ;  and  to  keep  away  a  troublesome  lirst  wife's  spirit  the  at^xiimI 
wife  wears  a  gold  wire  bracidet  round  her  right  wrist  and  evrry  yuar  ia 
the  name  of  the  dead  wife  feeds  a  Brahman  wumnn  whoso  husluud  is  aliie 
and  gives  her  a  robe  and  a  I*o<lice.  This  rite  is  called  jahni.  To  keep  away 
evil  spirits  on  all  no-moon  days  tiiroughout  tlm  year,  ItnUiman^,  Jaini, 
Ltngiynts,  Vaishyaa,  and  people  of  all  castes  offer  oocoiuiuU,  plantains, 
dal4-«,  or  otlier  fruit  to  evil  spirit-stones,  bum  fnuikinceiise  iM'forw  theiu, 
and  f*t*d  Brahman,  LingAyat,  or  Muaalmin  bc^ars.  Sometlntos  ti  n.iki  Ls 
ottered  and  Hesh  eaters  somottuics  oHcr  a  goat  or  a  fowL 

If  a  pcnwn  feels  uneasy  or   sick,  Uie  p<ople  of  the  hnuM:   tulia- 
iuid  make  hiiu  walk  a  certain  nmuber  of  times  rouud  tiio  house  godfi| 
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r&hman  and  Lingdyat  priests  or  Masolmin  b^gars  arc  frd.  If  the 
Atirnt  iu  no  bt'tUfr,  Koiiie  grwit  prifrat  nr  u  HnUimau  is  called  in.  Iln  prays 
I  Cjod.  If  a  Hindu,  he  wavos  camphor  lighU  round  the  house  ffods  five 
OPS  and  throws  holy  wat^er  on  the  patient,  he  engraves  mysterious 
era  and  fipiirpg  on  pop[)i'r  plates,  and  ties  them  to  tlie  j)atient'K  ann. 
ho  is  a  Musajniiin,  hf  bums  franlcinconae  before  his  panjds  or  hands 
locally  supposed  to  rt'pn^t-tiC  the  ofH-n  |Kihns  of  tlie  luartyrK  Hassan  and 
Hu-ssi.*n,  fumigates  the  patient,  writes  holy  verses  from  tho  Kur4n  on  a 
piiKX'  of  paper,  and  tits  Uh;  paper  to  the  patients  neck.  If  tiieae  means 
£ai),  the  fr^tmds  of  tlm  sufferer  take  him  to  nn  exoniiftt,  who  ift  caUod 
hhnffnd«oava  or  spirit-scarer.  Strong  cunning  men  who  care  not  to  work 
srrt  up  as  apirit-scarers,  and  people  believe  them.  The  power  of  soaring 
spiritH  is  not  hRrwhtary.  Some  gain  it  by  studying  spirit-scaring  l)oukSt 
by  fasting  on  no-moon  ilays,  and  by  standing  up  to  their  nei/ks  in  cold 
•wati^r  during  ecliijsiw  and  reijeatiiig  verses  in  honour  of  VetaJ  the  ghost 
lord.  The  moans  generally  used  by  profeaaional  spirit^scarers  to  cure 
patients  are  to  make  them  hold  their  heads  in  smoke  modu  by  burning 
chilhiw,  n^sin,  snake  skin,  and  pttooook  feathers. 

Two  methods  of  scaring  spirits  are  practised  in  Dhirwir,  a  Hindu 
plan  and  a  MusalmAn  plan.  Tho  Hindu  exorcist  cow<luugs  the  ground, 
sprinkles  quarts  or  rdntfoli  powder  on  the  ground  in  the  form  of  giants, 
cor|>se«,  scorpions,  and  snakes,  places  lights  on  the  figures  and  makes  the 
patient  sit  near  them,  throws  o&he-s,  cold  water,  or  oil  on  the  [Mitient, 
bn'Aks  cocoonuts,  repeats  verses,  and  orders  the  spirit  to  tell  its  name. 
At  tfiSt  t]\e  pfttii:;nt,  that  is  tho  spirit  in  the  patient,  tells  its  name,  its 
home,  why  it  fttta<:kiHl  the  patient,  and  on  what  conditions  it  will  lenve. 
The  friends  and  relations  of  the  patient  promise  to  fulfd  the  spirit's 
eonditions,  and  some  patients  recover.  The  Musalmdn  plan  diflcrs  little 
from  this  except  that  the  spirit-scarer  repeats  verses  fitmi  the  Kurin  and 
kills  a  goat  or  a  fowl.  Hoth  plans  are  held  equally  eireotive.  Hindus 
generally  call  Hhidu  exorcists  and  Musalmins  Musalmaik  exorcists. 

In  Baiikipur  town  aro  two  famous  lingiyat  spirit -scarers,  Fakirsppa 
Sersangi  a  cotton  merchant  and  Sivalingitppa  the  hereditary  head  or  marti- 
IfsUethi  of  tlie  Bankapur  LingAyabi.  Outside  of  Fakii-dppa's  house  is  a 
large  pillar  or  devil  post  in  which  Fakirippa  has  imprisoned  1000 
evil  spirits-  The  house  is  often  crowded  witli  groups  of  spirit -iK>wje!Ssed 
people  and  their  friends.  In  a  pot  ore  several  slips  of  red  and  blue 
paper  each  slip  about  an  inch  brood  and  three  inches  long.  The*e  papers  are 
of  grt^t  Wrtuo.  They  have  been  soaked  in  charmed  water  and  with  the 
help  of  sj>ells  liave  great  power  over  spirits.  There  are  also  thn**  large 
IwKcs  full  of  country  mwlicinrs,  a  mortar  and  a  pesrtlo,  and  a  pair  of  scales, 
for  Itoth  Fakirippa  and  9ivlingi]>pa  admitted  thot  they  know  a  little 
medicine.  When  people  come  to  be  cured  and  all  is  ready  Fakirippa  and 
8ivlingdppa  ask  Is  any  one  suffering  from  evil  spirits  1 

On  one  day  when  the  writer  was  pmsont  several  people  came  forward.  The 
first  was  Gongavva  a  Lingayat  woman  of  almut  tw^-nty.  Her  husliand  was 
with  her.  Hi^  cotnpluined  that  for  six  months  his  wife  had  been  vexed  by 
some  evil  spirit  and  begge<l  FakirAppa  and  SivUngAppa  to  cost  it  from  her. 
Fakiritppa  and  SivUngitppa  spoke  to  Ganga^-\'a.  They  wanii-d  her  to  tell 
the  whole  truth.  If  slm  told  one  lie,  a  devil  out  of  the  devil  jKist  would 
punish  her  severely.  In  her  natunil  voice  Gangawa  complained  that  at 
tim(»s  she  had  Iteen  haunted  by  evil  spirits  which  would  not  allow  her  to 
ppciik,  gave  her  much  trouble,  and  severe  bodily  piun.  Fakira.pi)a  and 
Sivlingjippngummed  on<^  of  the  charuied  pajiers  on  her  brow.  Gangawa 
atoppwl  speaking.     They  gunimcd  a  sccoud  piece  of  chanuod  |>aper  on  her 
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Bh«  groaned  us  if  some  one  was  choking  her.  Tlipy  appliod  a 
piece  to  her  chest  ;  alio  trBmbled  violuntlv  as  if  in  B  liyst«n-ic  lit.  K 
itppa  and  8ivtingAp|ML  iuiid  that  they  had  forced  Uic  i^vil  Kj>int  ta  «bow 
it.s>-lf.  Thf^y  lukprl  tfir  Kpirit  whether  it  was  maic  or  femoln.  Thr  wonwB. 
or  rather  the  spirit  in  tho  woman,  said  slie  was  tho  g^ost  of  o  Idnswaauii 
of  Oangavva's  and  hod  l)oen  haunting  her  for  six  months.  They  aakod  hrv 
if  ahe  would  leave  Gangnvra  quietly  or  would  prefer  to  be  forced, 
said  9hc  would  loavo  if  a  robe  was  given  to  Gan^r^'a  in  her  natue. 
huslxuid  agreed  to  give  the  n>be.  F&kintppa  told  the  Bpirit  to  » 
fihc  would  leave  (laugavN'a  and  to  Ixiw  to  Uie  people.  The  spirit  s 
and  Iwwed.  Gangavva,  who  waa  still  in  a  posaoaed  state,  was  taken  U>  Ute 
devil  )»08t  and  was  told  to  walk  thrioe  round  it  At  the  cud  the  spirit 
fioid  I  have  left  Gangawa  and  am  in  the  post.  The  charmed  pi^>f  rs  wen 
taken  off  Gaiigav^'a'a  brow,  nose,  and  choEt.  She  regained  her  UBua)  look, 
and  said  she  felt  easy  and  free  from  pain.  Fakir^ppa  gave  her 
opening  powders  and  told  her  to  take  one  every  day.  Gangarra  and  facf 
husband  went  home  happy. 

The  next  patient  was  a  Musalman  woman  Fatiniih  thirty-five  V'e^n  oH 
Rho  was  married  and  her  husband  was  with  her.  During  the  last 
months  at  night  a  gpirit  had  at  times  come  to  her,  palled  off  her  di 
and  beat  and  squeezed  her.  FakirAppa  gummed  a  charmed  paper  on 
brow,  aha  ceased  to  speak.  When  a  second  chftmied  paper  was  gun: 
on  her  nose  she  groaned,  fell  on  the  ground,  and  writhed  as  if  she  was  being 
beaten.  When  the  cliarmed  paj>er  was  put  on  her  chest  Fatiiuah,  or 
rather  the  spirit,  said  she  was  a  female  and  for  nine  months  hat)  Iimq 
trembling  Fatini&h  at  night.  Fakir&ppa  said  '  Will  you  leave  FntinUh 
or  dhall  I  let  loose  one  of  my  big  spirits  on  you.'  She  Koid  •  No  Sir,  No  Sir, 
do  not  kill  me.  I  fall  at  your  ^eet.  Pardon  me,  I  will  leave  FatiuUh  at 
once  if  she  gets  a  silver  armlet  worth  £1  \2f.  (Rs.  16)  and  wears  it  «a 
her  right  arm  in  my  name.'  Fatimdh's  husband  agreed  to  bay  tlie  annlrt 
and  the  spirit  promised  to  leave  at  once,  f^timih  was  mode  to  walk 
round  the  devil  post  The  spirit,  as  in  (Jangavva's  case,  cried  *  I  httTV  kit 
FatiiniUi  and  am  in  the  post.'  Fatinidh  come  to  herAelf,  said  she  felt  £r«i'.  and 
went  off  with  her  husband.  In  neither  cose  did  Fakirippa  or  SivlingApp* 
toko  any  fee  or  present.  Fakirappa  and  SivlingAppa  keep  a  r«^sn>r 
showing,  with  the  names  and  homea  of  the  patients  and  the  daten,  atoot  a 
thousand  cases  in  whicli  they  have  scared  evil  spirits  without  any  charge. 

Privately  and  ulone  the  writer  a.<tkfHl  Fakirippa  and  Stvlingippa  how 
they  could  coinpel  evil  spirits  to  talk  and  confess  and  come  out.  Fokirippt 
and  Sivlingfippa  both  said  '  Them  are  no  e^il  Kpirits.  It  is  sooie 
sickness  of  the  body  or  of  the  mind  that  makes  people  and  their  frit-niU 
think  they  are  haunted  by  spirits.  It  is  no  use  telling  the  pcoplr  this. 
The  only  plan  is  to  liuniour  them,  declare  you  can  scare  spirits,  and  orda 
them  into  the  post,'  They  added  that  they  were  generally  able  to  give  tha 
{>eople  some  medicine  to  help  them. 

In  DbArwir  when  an  exorcist  fails  to  drive  out  a  spirit,  the  patient  a 
taken  to  some  holy  place  or  Rlirine  famous  for  its  spirit-scariiig  powen 
Among  such  shrines  are  Hanumlin's  temples  at  Kumbgatti  in  the 
DhjlrwAr  sdlHli^ision  and  at  Kndannaudali  in  the  Rannbeimnr  sulMlinflMO, 
Hattia  Bodha  Svimi's  shrine  in  Sdvanur,  and  other  minor  places  IB 
DhArwar.  When  these  local  shrines  fail  tlie  patient  is  taken  to  fcoow 
distant  holy  place,  the  shrine  of  the  saint  VAderaja  Svimi  at  Swadi  tai 
KAnara.  of  the  saint  Rdghvcndra  Svimi  at  MantnUaya  in  Belari,  M 
Narsolvi's  vidi  niair  Miraj,  to  Pandharpur,  to  Kolhapur,  to  Tirupati  Ifi 
Korlli  Arkot,  and  to  Kaiuesfavar  in  tlie  south  of  India.  At  these  holy  pl»«* 
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the  patient  is  made  to  bathe  daily,  to  walk  a  certain  number  of  times       Appendix  B. 
nmnd'the  temple  or  round  a  pimped  tree,  or  to  bow  before  the  idol  or  tree  — 

I  hundred  or  more  times,  or  to  roll  round  the  temple  tree  five  or  seven  PoSw' 

times    a    day.    Some  patients  perform  these  exercises  in  wet  clothes.  ^' 

Biihman  or  lingdyat  priests  or  Musalm&n  beggars  and  other  poor  people 
■re  also  fed. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  especially  in  Dh&rw^,  Hubli,  Qadag,  and 
adker  large  towns,  spirit  attacks  have  grown  much  less  common  and  much 
[ass  severe.  A.n  increase  of  intelligence  due  to  letter  writing  and  travel 
hfts  perhaps  helped  the  people  to  shake  off  some  of  the  load  of  their 
Iwreditary  dread  of  ghosts.  But  more  and  more  regular  food,  cleaner 
«ater,  warmer  clothes,  airier  houses,  and  cleaner  surroimdings  have 
probably  done  more  to  help  the  people  to  throw  off  spirit -attacks. 
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WRESTTJNO  HOUSES.* 

Am   interesting  feattirc   of   DIiArwir  life  is    its    Wrwtlir 
GanlimaniB.      The  word  comes  from   <fardi  (K.)  athletic   i    _ 
mani  (K.)  hotue.     It  corresponds  to  the  Sanskrit  maOa-ynha 
Persian  tdUmJehdna, 

The  sport-houBe  is  an  old  Hindu  institution.  Tn  one  of  these, 
woman's  clotht^,  Bhim,  the  giant  Pandhav,  wrestled  to  the  d< 
Kichaka  who  had  insulted  the  sister-wife  Draupadi  The  Pi 
liave  many  references  to  these  wrestling  pits  and  their  exerci 

In  Dhirw^  In  the  east,  and  to  a  luss  extent  in  the  west, 
and  large  village  has  its  sport^house,  and  large  towns  often  have 
In  the  eastern  plain  from  the  outside  the  sport-house  looks  Uktt 
roofed  building  about  seven  f<*rt  high.  In  the  wet  west,  where 
rsire,  a  tiled  roof  is'  built  over  the  flat  roof.  In  all  cases  the  oui 
are  whitewashed  and  tlio  comers  picked  out  -with  red.  In  many 
and  sizes  are  figures  of  huntsmen,  on  foot  and  on  horse,  with  sp«i 
guns,  shooting  tigers  and  other  wild  animals,  and  wrestlers 
struggle.  There  are  no  windows  and  only  one  doorway  with 
wooden  door.  The  top  of  the  doorway  runs  two  or  three  foet  ah 
line  of  the  roof  and  is  coloured  red,  green,  yellow,  and  blu&  A\ 
sport-house  wall  is  a  raised  earthen  beneh  about  two  feet  high 
feet  brood  where  visitors  sit  and  sing  and  smoke. 


In  front  of  the  sport-house  is  a   Bpocc  for  open-air  wrestling, 
door,  the  only  opening  in  the  walls,  about  2^'  x  3',  opens  on  three 
steps  which   leaid  about  four  foot  down  to  the  floor.     The  houasi 
walls  are  daubed  with  red  earth,   is  about  ten  feet  broad,  eightee 
and  ten  high.     It  is  divided   into  threp  rooms  each  about  six  fM 
and  ten  foet  long.     Except  one  dim  lamp  all  is  dark  as  during 
the  door  is  always  carefully  clo»c<I.     On  one  side  of  the  house,  < 
two  feet  broad  and  three  feet  high,  are  clubs  weighted    with  la 
weights,  and  iron-chains  fastened  to  a  stout  hiu-.     lu  a  niche  i 
walls  are  the  guardians  of  the  house  a  small   figure  of  the 
Haiiumin,  and  of  the  Panja  or  All's  Hand.     Before  the  guanli; 
censer  in  which  frankincense  is  burnt.     Thursday  is  the  M 
Saturday  the  Hindu  guardian's  great  day.      On   Thursday   all 
bum  frankincense  before  the  Hand  or  Panja^  throw  a  flower  garl 
it,  and  oiler   red  sugar.     On  Saturday  all  Hindu  athletes  loathe, 
god  Hanumin,  throw  themselves  before  the  image,  offer  sandal 
and  flowers,   wave  burning  frankincense,  and  lay  fruits  or  otliarl 
before  the  guardian.     Sonic  red  earth  called  kdvi  (K.)  is  kopt  i 
of  the  room  and  rubbed  on  the  WTCstlers'  bodies  when  they  pcrfoi 
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Tooths  who  attend  sport-houses  are  known  as  gardiptani  kiUagat  or 
Dff^houAC  boys.  Except  the  depressed  classes  who  have  sport-houses  of 
own,  lioys  of  aJI  castas  Brihrnann,  Viiiia,  Jains^  Lingiyata, 
iihis,  and  Musalmins  attend  the  village  sport-house.  Boys  begin  to 
end  sport-houscsi  hImuI  ten  uid  go  on  till  they  &rv  tliii-ty  or  taore.  Athletes 
"  boys  when  in  training  aro  well  fed.  Those  whose  caste  rules  allow  it 
fleah.  Those  who  cannot  eat  flesh  take  specially  large  quantities 
sugar  and  clariHed  butter.  Boys  and  rocn  of  oil  clu&scs  when  in 
are  careful  to  drink  a  pint  of  milk  every  day,  and  soak  over- 
hi  gram  in  water  and  eat  it  in  tho  inoniing,  and,  if  they  oon  afford  it, 
't  datw  soaked  overnight  in  clarified  btitter.  Boys  who  are  fond  of  athletic 
cises  do  not  marry  till  they  are  twenty -five  and  even  then,  if  they 
'.  chanipions,  they  do  not  live  with  their  wives.  A  champion  who  has 
beaten  once  or  twice  generally  gives  up  wrestling  and  begins  to  live 
his  wife.  For  a  month  before  the  yearly  challenge  meeting  the 
npinn  livra  on  rich  food.  Tim  winner  generally  get*  a  handsome 
,  a  bracelet,  a  turtian,  or  a  wai.sti:loth.  The  usual  yearly  challenge 
J  is  held  in  October  on  the  day  before  Dosarn.  On  the  day  of  tho 
Dg  one  or  two  sheep  are  slain  in  front  of  the  guardian  Hand,  and  the 
I  and  legs  are  huried  under  a  stone  slab  in  front  of  the  Hand,  and  tho 
i  is  eaten  by  Musalmins  Mardthds  Ewd  other  flesh-ealers.  Bnihniins 
iyats  8tnd  Jains  who  may  not  touch  flesh,  feast  on  fruit  and  sweot- 
at.  Anything  that  is  over  is  buried  in  a  comer  of  tlie  sport-house. 
When  at  exercise  the  athlete  wears  a  tight  paar  of  short  drawers  and  ft 
waistband  tightly  wrapped  round  the  waist  and  one  CJid  passed  l>etwoen 
the  legs  and  tightly  tucked  behind.  When  resting  or  before  beginning  » 
Qtcst  they  sometimes  cover  themselves  with  a  cloak.  All  articles  worn 
athletes  are  washed  in  red-earth  water,  The  houra  are  four  to  six 
the  morning  and  eight  to  ten  at  night.  As  soon  as  a  lx>y  enters  a 
anosium  ho  takes  off  his  hea<1-dress,  jacket,  and  other  clothes  except 
1  tight  drawers  and  tht*  waistband.     Eight  to  tt-u  stand  in  one  Hue  and 

bt  to  ten  in  another  line  opposite  to  them.     Each  catches  his  right  arm 

with  his  hollow  left  hand  and  smites  it  near  the  shoulder  several  times 
making  a  loud  noise.  This  is  adled  shndJti  hotliytmn  or  shoulder-smiting. 
Tli^^y  tlien  touch  the  ground  witli  their  toes  and  paliiis  and  move  their  bo<lies 
bot-kwards  and  forwards  without  bending  tlie  knees,  if  possible  stretching 
BO  far  that  the  nose  can  touch  the  ground.  This  is  called  by  Hlndna 
the  deimrdsdm  or  god's  exercise  and  by  Muaalmins  Miiula  Alts  sdm  or  the 
prophet  All's  exerciBe.  While  performing  exercises  at  each  motion  of  hia 
body,  the  leader  keeps  shouting  short  unmeaning  sent^'nees  in  which  tte 
names  of  Bhim  and  the  prophet  AH  occur  and  the  rest  repeat  the  shout 
and  copy  the  movement.  The  lost  words  of  every  couplet  or  triplet  are  in 
rhyme.  Tlicy  also  stand  and  walk  on  their  hands  and  sit  down  and 
ri'=rf--  more  than  a  hundred  times.  They  jump  and  turn  double  somersaults. 
Tlu'y  pt^rfonn  with  clubs,  lift  weights,  ojid  climb  greasy  poles,  and 
generally  end  by  wrestling  in  couples. 

At  the  dudlengo  meetings  tlio  clminpions  rub  their  !>odie«  with  rod 
forth,  tie  an  amulet  or  evil-scarer  to  one  of  their  arms,  and  hide 
themselves  under  a  dirty  robe  or  a  blanket  in  case  any  sorcerer  or  evU-wyo 
Rhould  snp  their  powers. 

(iirls  of  the  prostitute  class  and  professional  athletes,  learn  athletic 
exerciw-s  in  their  homes,  but  do  not  go  to  public  aport-houa^a.  They  wear 
ti^lit  drawers  from  th(!  waist  to  the  knot;,  and  small  Iwdic**.  When  they 
ore  grown  they  perform  in  public  but  never  wrcatle.  When  a  girl 
performs  in  public  she  wears  a  Ijodicc  and  robo  like  on  ordinary  woman 
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with  one  or  two  differences.  She  passes  the  skirt  of  the  robe  so  1 
back  betwecoi  her  f>ect  that  the  leg  is  bore  up  to  the  knee,  and,  lust 
dr^wiiLg  ihe  other  end  of  the  robe  over  the  chest  9Jtd  head,  &he  bi 
tightly  round  the  wai&t.  Besides  the  tight  bodice  over  tlie  breai 
paaaeB  a  bright  kerchief  over  the  light  and  under  the  left  ^oulde 
ties  it  tightly  behind  the  neck^  fafitening  the  two  lower  ends  of  the 
to  the  Tobe  at  the  waist  one  at  each  side.  As  soon  as  the  perfonfti 
ov^-  she  unties  the  kerchief  and  draws  the  upper  end  of  her  rob*  ovi 
shoulder  and  head.  GirU  perform  the  game  exercises  is  toen  cutcepi 
they  nevsr  wr^Ue. 
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QUARTZ.POWDEaJ 

RaK(ioli,  the  word  used  for  the  quart?,  lines  and  picturra  which  prudent 
hcnisewtves  sprinkle  in  front  of  their  house  doorSj  is  said  to  lui^aii  the 
fcjrilliaiit  line  from  the  Sanskrit  raji>g  colour  &nd  avalt  a  row.  The  orthodox 
explanation  of  the  sprinkling  of  these  lines  and  figures,  aa  well  a&  of  whtto- 
washing  cowdunging  and  tying  strings  of  mango  leaves  in  houses,  is  that 
it  ia  for  beauty,  because  God  dwells  in  the  house. 

The  best  rdnijoli  is  made  by  pounding  whit«  quarts  into  powder.  Its 
colour  is  white  and  it  may  l>e  used  either  while  Brahmans  are  in  a  pure 
■tate  aft«r  bathing,  or  when  they  have  not  bathed,  Tn  the  aljgenoe  of 
quartz  powder,  rioo-flour  may  be  used.  In  addition  to  the  white  lines,  dots 
«r  ligure.fi  of  yellow,  red.  black,  green,  and  blue  {Kiwderare  also  occasionally 
used.  The  yellow  powder  is  made  from  turmeric,  the  red  i&  the  ordinary 
jfuhll  of  rice  or  rdgi  flour  dyed  with  red  sanders,  the  green  is  from  the 
ground  dried  leaves  of  the  .^scliynomene  grandiflora,  the  black  is  ground 
charcoal,  and  the  blue  is  indigo.  Every  day  lines,  dots,  and  figures  ore 
drawn  on  the  floors  of  all  Br4hman  houses,  three,  four,  or  five  straight  Une^ 
Mnllel  to  the  walls  of  rooms  and  voranda&  Cross  lines,  circles  witit  a  dot 
m  the  centre,  and  olalxirato  figures  are  also  drawn.  On  groat  occasions 
elaborate  tracery  and  figures  of  men,  animals,  and  trees  are  drawn.  On 
■vchtHt  or  the  Cobra's  Fourtli,  that  is  the  bright  fourth  of  ShniraH  or 
>tember,  Br&hmans,  in  addition  to  making  the  usxiol  figures,  draw 
worship  single,  double,  and  twisted  forms  of  snak(^  sprinkled  tn  quarts 
dcr.  Dnring  the  leading  days  of  the  Divaii  feast,  the  dork  1 4th  and 
of  Aahvin  or  October- Novemljor,  and  daring  the  bright  half  of  Karilk 
Noveiuber-December,  all  Hindus  set  what  they  call  the  Pam/i**,  five 
[ong  cones  two  or  tlirco  inches  high  and  about  tlie  saine  rouixl  the 
outside  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  tlircshold,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
tr  house  door.  Round  each  cowdung  cone  they  draw  double  or 
lo  white  and  red  lines,  set  a  flower  of  the  kumJtal  (K.)  Oucurbita 
ida  gourd  on  each  of  the  cowdung  cones,  and  throw  over  all 
leric  and  redpowder.  On  the  marriage  day  of  Viahna  and  the  lulei 
i,  that  is  tJie  evening  of  the  bright  twelfth  of  Kdriik  or  November- 
m1>cr,  and  when  Laksluni  the  goddess  of  wealth  comes  in  Sftrdvaix  or 
-September,  beside*  the  usual  <|uartz  figures,  gopad  or  cow's  foot- 
:ts  are  sprinkle<l  with  nlvjoU  powdi^r  all  along  the  ground  from  the  outer 
ihold  of  the  house  to  ttie  shrine  which  has  been  mado  ready  for  the  god. 
feasts  are  given  in  the  open  air,  in  fi-ont  of  and  on  each  side  of  the 
on  which  each  guest  sits,  lines  and  arches  are  drawn  in  quartz  and 
[powder.  On  bi^tfc^  marriage,  and  other  festive  occasions,  and  when 
nmcnts  are  given  elaborate  quartz  powder  figures  are  traced.  On 
ions  of  deaths,  funeral  ceremonies,  yearly  mind-rites  or  mind-dinners, 
qaartz  lines,  dots,  or  figures  are  tkawn,  except  that  at  dinners  in 
our  of  saints  a  little  quartz  powder  is  occasioiujly  used.     No  special 
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Bhangis  -  ncnveugcrs,  2M. 

Bh&BkftJT&T  :  rebel  chief  ol   NarKand  (1838),  434- 

43H.  779.  787. 
Bhatyiris  :  MoMtmin  oooka,  244. 
Bhavihdl :    village,  temple,  itucriptiaas,  65S. 
Bhimrar  Kadpr  -  »  r«bel  (1858),  434-435. 
Bhois  :  litterbtiarcn,  IftS- 186. 
Bidarkatti :  village,  temjil«,  iiucription.  668. 
BidtilLalla :  mo  GiugdnUi. 
Bigha :  450. 

Bij&pnr  :  f«n  of  (1686),  409,  441  -442. 
Bij&pnr  Kings    (U89-I68A).  406-409. 
Bijvari  ;  441 ,  4*53  *ud  note  4. 
Bilejidars  :  veaven,  163- ICS. 
Birdfl;  40-41. 

Births  and  Deaths  :  624-625. 
Blanket  weaviBi^ :  3SO-381. 

Bohor&S  :  Mnsalm&Qii,  235-236. 
Bokydpnr  :  temple  »t,  668. 

Borrowers:  326-328. 

Bonndaries:  l. 

BrAhmaua:  56- 101. 

Bridges:  347-318. 

British  ;  land  iMlminbtration  (1818-1384),  453  -537. 

Budbudkis  :  fortuae-teUerB,  200-201. 

BoTgeSS  :  I*"".  J.,  660  note  2.  713  note  2,779tM>te  1. 

Barbin  ud  din  ;  Mni^iir  gcnoml  (1786),  415. 

Bmssy  :  French  general  (1755).  656.  796-798. 

Byadams  ••  ««  Bcd»r». 

Byad  BiS&rS  :  hiiabandmeii,  133. 
By&dgi  ;  town,  trade  centre,  iU,  658. 
Byihatti:    town,    temple.    iuacripUoM.    copper- 
pUtoB.C58-659. 

c. 

Canals;  263-265. 

Capitalists :  319. 

Carpet-weaving :  378-379. 

Carriers :  35a 

Cattle  Disease :  624. 

Census  Details  :  45-48. 

Cesses  =  470, 

Chabbi  ■  vilUga,  temple,  inscription.  659. 

Chihnr  :  a  land  meaaure,  441. 

Chdlikars  =  442  and  note  2,  447  -449. 

Chalmati  =  vilUge.  temple,  65P. 

Chalukyaa  :  Karly  md  Wwilcni  (510-760),  391. 

Chilukyas:  W«it«ru  (973-1190),  393-396. 

ChAmbhii-B  :  w**  Simagirs. 
Change  of  Crops  :  267-268. 

Cbanning  :  American  cotton  pliuit«r  (1845),  290. 
Chaplin:  Mr.,  Collector  of  the  Mnritlm  country 

0S18>.  432. 
Charles  :  Mr.  F.  L..  42  note  3 ;  264  note  1 ;  272 

note  1  ;  319  note  I  :  434  notefl  ;  665  note  4:  720 

vote  6. 


Chit&lis  •■  Mc  .SAttoia. 
Chandad&mpar    village,   tempkR. 

390.  659. 
ChelTidis  :  Mrrants,  186. 
Chhapardhalli  :  village^  temple,  660. 

Chhatria  .*  Ke  EillikiatAis. 

Cbikanji  :  village,  temple,  inacriptinu,  660 

Chikkanarti  =  village,  660. 
Chikkemr :  village,  pond,   temple 

660. 
Chimes:  280-281. 
Chin  Hnlgnnd :  village,  temple,  inacriptiaB 
Chitpavans  •  *ee  Koakauaalfa  Brtbrnaw. 
Chitragars:  BeeJingira. 
Cholera:  (18)8).  433.  689,  590,  6S2uidi 
Christians:  249-251.745-46. 
Chuniris  =  see  Snnnigira. 
Cipher  Nnmbers  :  321  and  note  I. 
Civil  Coarts:  (1818-1883),  598.6V9. 
Civil  Suits:  (1870-1882),  5B9-60I. 
CUmate:  I3  H. 
Cocoa  Palms  t  303 
Commnnities  =  49-50. 
Condition:  of  the  district  (1790),  418-41! 

421  ;  (1813- 1817),  426:  of  Sirannr  U792 

802. 
Copper  and  Brass  :  working  in,  38J. 
Cotton  :  wea,  variotiea,   climate,  eoU,  1 

changea,  manure,  tillage,  cnMsbg, 

torn,  improvcmenta  and  experiracnt*  flWI 

281-302. 
Cotton  Commission  :  (IS63),  295:  (If 
Cotton  Fiauds  Act  IX  (1863)  :  Kfi. 
Cotton  Trade  (1829-1884) :  359-36&. 
Courtezans:  189  193 
Cousens    M<--  "••  ^^  ""**  2.  770  oote  1 
Craftamen:  145-163. 
Crime :  603. 
Criminal  Classes    ere* 
Crop  Area:  272 -273 
Crystal  and  Company    Meawa-.aoo  301. 
Currency:  319-321. 
Customs  :  tdrtit,  pregnancy,  marriage* 

73-90.  94.100.  111-115.119.  1*7.  12 

142.  149.  154.   155.  166.  174.    191.  18 

413,  215.  216. 

D- 

Bambal ;  lake,  260 :  recovered  from  _ 
V*gh  hy  Coltrool  WeHeiley  (1800(,  434  j  ' 
492-498,  537-547  ;  town  deUiU,  temple 
in*oriptioni,  hiatory,  660-666. 

D&silrs  :  hutlwuidmon,  132- 134. 

Dayamava    village  goddai^  tcnpka.  i^ 

slii[i.  fnir.  807-81^ 

Depressed  Classes  -  213-221. 
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Beshasth  Brihmans :  fiG-92. 

DflT&nga  :  weavcrB,  165-167. 

Devar  Habli :  village,  665. 

Derdisas :  ■<%  Kabetridilaaa. 

DOTgiri  •  village,  tamplei,  iaaeribed  copperplates, 

665-666. 
Sergiri  TddaVB:  Hinda  kings  (1187- 1320),  400- 

401. 

Dharma  >  rivi>r.  6. 

Dh&rwir:  town,  Bieg»  (1573).  408;  (1765),  412; 
(1790).  417-418;  capture  (1778).  413;  captured 
by  Olonel  Mnnro  (1817),  427  :  survey,  518-621, 
568 'ST?;  sabdiviaion  details,  bonmlariea,  area, 
aspect,  hills,  aoil,  cliiuato,  water,  itock,  crops, 
people,  €28  630;  town  details,  aspect,  fort,  divi- 
■ioiu,  saborbs.  population,  houses,  roads,  maaage- 
mcnt,'  municipality,  wat^r-supply,  retervuirs, 
ciitenifi,  wells,  luurkota,  iudiutrics,  objcuta, 
memorial  tAblots,  civil  station,  cantonment,  his- 
tory, C66-711. 

DhoblB :  Moaalniiii]  waahonnon,  245. 

Dhondha  Pant  Golthale :  Mar&tha  governor  of 
the  Itombay  Karadtak,  (1796 -ISOO),  419,  420, 
422  -  423. 

ShorS  :  tanncn),  214. 

Dhandia  Vigh.  •■  Maritha  freelioater,  his  rise ; 
plunders  Dhirwir,  bnt  is  driven  back  (17M)  ;  in 
prison  til)  1799  ;  roleasod  and  driven  to  DbArwAr 
by  Colonel  Stcvonson;  defeated  by  Dhondu  Pant 
Ookhale  ;  enters  Kolhipur  service  ;  ^ain  master 
of  Dbirwir ;  his  socceaa ;  defeats  and  kills 
Ookhale;  pursued  by  CuUmel  WoUesley  ;  driven 
Ottt  of  Dhftrw&r;  surprised  and  killed  (1800), 
410-425. 

BhTrndshi:  trade  oentre,  356,  711. 

Didgar  '■  village,  temple,  insoriptioos,  712. 

Diseases:  622. 

Disorders:  (I'tfslSOO},  420;  (1800-1803),  426. 

Dispensaries :  623. 

Disturbances:  (1857-1858),  434-438. 

Doctrines :  LiDg4>'at,  105-106. 

DotnfaarS :  wanderers,  103. 

Domestio  Animals :  37-38. 

DapleiX  =  French  general  (1750),  795. 

Porg^  Deri  Famine  :  (1396),  40l. 
Dui^ava  :  village  goddess,  807. 

E. 
Earth-salt :  making  of.  388. 
Ebden:  Mr.  B.  J.,  315. 
Edlabad:  holy  well,  fair,  712. 
Elliot ;  Sir  Walter,  389. 
Elphinston  ;  Mr.  J.,  42  note  3. 
Exchange  Bills :  322. 
Excise  I  006-607. 
Exotics:  36-87. 
Experimental  Farm :  305-306. 

Exports:  35!)-3(i0. 
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Fairs  :  307,  721,  762,  777,  789-790;  Dayamava'i 

great,  808-812. 

Famines:  306-318. 
Farm  Stock:  256-257, 
Fasts  and  Feasts ;  69  -  73 

Fazl-nlla  :  MaUur  Genenl  (1765).  411-412. 
Fenton  :  Licntonant  L.  L.,  40  note  1. 
Fems:  36. 
Ferries:  348-349. 
Field  Tools:  268-270. 
Finance:  606-611. 

Fiah :  42-44. 

Fleet :  Mr.  J.  F.,  380. 

Floor  cloths  :  weaving  of,  3T9-380. 

Forbes  Koyle  :  I>r.  (1849-  IStiS),  294-295,  369-373;] 

Forests:  27-:i3. 

Forts  :  649,  663,  602,  667-668.  713,  723,  730-73l^j 

766.  771  and  note  2,  773.  776-777,  780. 
Frederick :  Lieutenant-Colonel,   died  at  Dh 

(1792),  418. 

G. 

(Jadag :  trade  centre,  354  ;  snb-division  details, 
boundaries,  area,  aspect,  soil,  hills,  oliniato,  water, 
stock,  crops,  people,  630-6.12,  town  details,  fort, 
temples,  huro-stones,  insuriptions,  history,  39C^ 
712-720. 

Oalagn&th  :  \Hllage,  temples,  iDscripUens,  780. 

Qalla  Disirs  :  huBbaiidmeu,  132. 

Ganga :  dynasty.  390  and  note  5. 

Oang&rali ;  river,  8. 

O&nig&rs  :  lingiyat  oil-makerB,  167.    • 

OiO  Eas&bs  :  beef  bntchoni,  239. 

Garag :  town,  720. 

(Hrdens :  302  -  305. 

Qardimani  :  wrestling  bonses,  818  -  820.  

Carton :  Captain,  defeated  tba  Pendhiris  (1817^ 
430. 

Oatindis  :  Musalm&n  bricklayers,  241. 

Oavandis  :  masons,  146-147. 

Oavlis:  cowherds,  179-180. 

GfijjihalU :  ^'illage,  temple,  inscriptions,  720. 

Geology  :  granite,  transition  rocks,  old  red  sand- 
stone, tr&p  rocks,  iroD-bearing  clay-stone,  8  •  13. 

Girls'  Schools :  013. 

Qlnnil^:  366-37-1. 

Glass  Bangles  :  making  of,  385. 

Golak  Brihmans :  92. 

Gold  :  18  ■  25 ;  working  in,  381. 

Goll&rs  :  bcg^ra.  201  •  203. 

Gondhalgirs  :  beggara.  203-305.. 

Gosivis  :  beggan,  203. 

OrSAses :  36. 

GndgaddipOT:  temple,  (air,  municipaUty,  720^ 
722. 

Gndgudi :  village,  temple,  insoriptionsj  722. 
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Gurjara ;  traite™,  UC. 

Gams  :  spiritual  guiflus,  lOS. 

Outtal  :  towDf  temples,  resorroir,  inBcriptioos,  722. 

H. 

Haidar   AU:      0762 -17S2);     ovemn    Dh&rw^ 

(17ti4);  ii   driven  luck  |l7(>ri);  again   ui&ater  of 

DhArwdr  [177G  ■  17S2),  411  -114. 
H^jdinB  :  MnulnuLn  When,  246. 
Haliikhors  :  MnMlmin  auftvon^ra,  S4«. 
H&lep4iks  :  htubuidmcii,  134-185. 
HaUtir  :  fiacv  of  iuttitvst,  722. 
Hamgi  :  village,  722. 
HAngal:  Hurvoy,  60S-SU9,  651 -555;  nibdmBloQ 

tivtuiU,    IxAindorioa,  are««  aqp<oct,  cliaut«,  water. 

tttuuk^LTuiiK. people, 032-034  ;town,  fort, tazoplet, 

inBpriptiona,  htstor;,  389,  722-725. 
Haralhalli :    nllagc,    tcraplea,    uiBcriptiont,    io- 

Konln^il  coppoipliitc,  7iI3. 
HarogOp  :  village,  t«iuple,  inscription,  726. 
HoflUrs  :  huflbjUKluicu,  1S5-1S0. 

Hatgdra.  »««  Dev&ti^'s. 

Hata  :  nittkliig  of,  sao. 

Hatti  Uattur  :  village,  inacriptlon,  726. 

Havala  ^  46.'>,  4A9  nnd  note  8. 

Havangi  :  villa^*,  tomplc,  ia8uription»,  726. 

Havasbhivi:  village,  hfi-o-attmi!,  "26. 

Hi.verl:  tajik,  250-200  ;  town,  tnulo  (-iintrei  355- 

3541,720-727. 
Hebli  :  town,  440,  727. 
Heggeri  :  village,  tcmplo,  tnacriptiniit,  7117. 
Hel&Tara :  bo^cgars,  aoti. 
Eentbidxi  '■  village,  tuuipio,  inscriptions,  727. 
Hereditary  offlcera :  4G4-463. 

Hcrur  :  viU«Ki!,  Uitnpli.',  Iioro-alono,  727. 

EiUa:  :i-fi- 

Hire  Bdaur  :  village,    temple,    inscriptiooR,  cftyo, 

727. 
Hirebendigeri  :  village,  t«inipIo,  tnKripUnni,  728. 

Hirehalla :  river,  7. 

Hirehalli :  village,  728. 

Eirekerur  :  vilkge,  pond,  temples,  inscriptions, 

72s. 
HirekurvinaTarus :  weavers,  I6R-Iff9. 

Hirur  :  villogo,  lemplo,  inacription,  "28. 
Hiwen   Tliaang  :  Cliincao  j-ilKrim,  {629  (145),  391 

iiml  »ot«  4. 
Holayis  :  tleprcsmd  cbues,  214.216. 
Holdings :  256. 

Holianveri :  vUlat'o,  temple,  famTiption,  73S. 
Hombal  :  village,  temples,  inscHjttiaas,  T2S. 
Hoshalli  :  village,  temple,  iwfcripKoim,  728. 
Hospital :  622. 

Hostir  :  ^illsK*'!  temples,  inscription,  728-720. 
HoilSCa:  47-48. 

Uoysala  Ballils  :  Hindu  kiniri  (I137. 1210),  3W- 

4tK>, 


Hubli :  trade  co&tr^   3$4  ;  nek  of 

surrey,   487-490.   531-630;  ra 

boondAfies,  area,  upect,  soil,  cUnuiic^ 

cropa,   people,  634  •  638  ;  town  lie: 

dirisiona,  fnrts,  inbdivisioas, 

roods,  trade,  cotton  mill,  ibops, 

mcnt,  muiu<n|ialitjr,  watersapply, 

schiwls,  library,  plaAXss  of  wor^p, 

inacriptiDii,    monastcriva,  mosqaes, 

Uintory,  729-761. 

Hng&ra  :  Qower  sellen,  147-148. 

Halgmf:  fair,  701-763. 

Hitlih&lli  :  village,  templt:*,  injKiriptil 

Hul*mAr  :  bud  meuaro,  440  and 

Horlikop  :  vilk^,  lempt»,  insuriiitiai 

Harinaigly  :  village,  temple,  inaoripl 

Hnyigol :  villafie,  fnseriptiuns,  762, 

Buna:  319  note  4,  440andDotel 

HUTSnl :  448. 

Husbandmen:  132-145;  262-263: 

I. 

Ilgema:  palm-tnppera,  148-148i, 

Imports:  358-,^'il). 

Improvements     and     Ex 

(18i9.IS83).  386-:Hi:i. 

Indian  IKillet:  27s  274. 

InArm  People :  623. 

Ingalgnsdi :  villAgc,  temple,  ineori] 

Ink  making:  387. 

Insects  :  41-42. 

Instrnotion:  612-621, 

Insurance:  32£, 

Interest  :  r.ites  of,  326. 

Investmenta:  323-324. 
Iron :  25. 

Iron-amelting :  Sfll-382. 
Irrigation  =  257-265. 
Istarerus :  »ilk  wcavon  and. 
Il&fa  Taufer  ■  wt»»  eammt,  443. 

J- 
Jacob  ;  ftir  LeGrand,  436. 
Jails :  fiO-*}. 
Jains  :  tr.idore,  116-119. 

Jakban^cbarya :  stcwy  "*i  -'*^  """* 

Jalg&rs  :  gold  WMbcrs,  22-24,   149 
JambuB  :  dcpresaed  eUssca.    Sec  U 
JangamS  :  lingAyat  priests,  lOS  115. 
JingArs  :  aadiUc-makera,  161. 
JogeroB  :  bcggaia,  306-2O£>. 
Joyner  =  Mr.  K-  R  722  neto  I.  7M 
note  I,  771  note  2.  772  notes  1  and  *J 
K 
KAbiligira :  beeg*".  2in-9U». 

Kacbivi     vill.iL;^.  temple 

Eadambas '  Uiodn  kmv 
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Mambfta:  BuuTdai  and  Hingal  ohiofi  (IMS- 

Kadappa  ;  origin  of  the  KawAtm  of,  793. 
Kadarmandalgi :   village,    temple,   hiiwripUona, 

Kadria  :  soc  Satdnia. 

Eadnr :  village.  763. 

Eigneli  :  village,  tcmplua.  inscriptioiw.  763. 

K&kars :  MuutnuinB,  238-239. 

Eakur  :  vill.igo,  iiuuriptimi,  7f>3, 

Ealachorie:  llimlu  kingii  (IIGl   lltM),  3<J7-3tfS. 

KaUigars  :  Musalmau  tinnora,  234. 

Kalas  ;  villttj;e,  umrkirt,  temyle,  iuscriptioDS,  7B3, 

Kalghfttgi  :  sab-divtsjau  (lutaiU,  bouiwlarlus,  arva, 

aspect,  soil,  UiLU,  cUinAt«,   water,   stuuk,   crups, 

people,  636-63S;  town,  764. 
Kaly&n  :  vUlnijo,  tomb,  inscriptioii,  ^&t. 
Kamat :  -iG'I  and  itutu  6. 
Kamatis  :  liuRiiaiHlmon,  13C- 137. 
E&judhenn  ;  viltayc,  templo,  weir,  701. 
Kamm&rs :  lilack«mitlis,  151-152. 
Eauchincglur  :  village,  inaurtptinn,  7(H. 
EtUqarS  :  Muealmdu  poultcivrs,  24G  -  2'!? 

EaoiidsliT&r :  vHU^,  iiuicriptiotu,  7U4. 

Kaaoj  BrUiinana :  !>3-05. 

EanvaUi :  viU&gu,  templ«i,  inaoriptiooa,  764. 

Einva  BrAhniang :  02tl3. 

EaQTUidgGti  :  villago,  touipic,  inaoriptions,  764. 

Kappatgadd  •■  tjill  nuige,  4. 

Earadgi  =  Wllage.  764. 

Earajgi  =  aab-division  details,  buuniUrLes,  areo^ 

aspect,  soil,  biUa,  olimate,   water,  stock,   crops, 

people,  63S-G40;  tuwu,  "64-765. 

Earb&da  Brahiuaus  ■  !>■'>- 
EdrwarCotton  Compajiy :  301. 

Easbaas  :  Munulinin  (Uuciiiy  girls,  24S-24'J, 
EasbinS  -■  strumpets,  J'.ri-  11)3. 
Eattgata  :  447  ami  note  6,  462. 

Ehatris :  "'t-'flverB,  170-I7i. 

EillikiatarS  :  Kahure  jukX  [tlajrem,  IS3- 153L 

Eirgeri  ■  viLLige,  tcmplti,  765. 

Eod  :    survey,   512-517;     659-568;   sub-diviaioa 
tlL'taiU,     IxiuncL-u'iea,    nrua,    w|XJi;t,     uuil,   liilli, 
climate,    water,   Htouk,  cntifs,   iMKiple,  64V  -  642  ; 
villuge,  7r«5. 
'   Eodmagi  =  Wllagp,  tomplea.  inscriptions,  765. 

Eolur  :  village,  t4]niplu,  inscriptiuuH,  765. 

Eomtis :  tr,ideni.  130-131. 

Eonkanasth  Br&bm&ns :  U5  ■  DO. 

Eonnnr  :  villagu,  t^mplt*,  765. 

EorauhaUi  :  village,  old  weir,  765. 

SoravirS ;  wanderen,  104-lOS. 

Koshtis :  aw;  !*Ui8. 

Eolegirs  :  depressed  classes,  217  -218. 

Kotuuiachgi  ■-  viUnjjo,  temple,  iiueriptiuiis,  766. 

Krishnardya  =  440  aud  note  2. 


Kshetrid&sas  :  beggars,  207  -  208. 
Endavak&lig&ri :  liQslKiuilnieu,  137  138. 
Endla :  village,  7<>5  ■  "Jikl 
Eumadrati ;  river,  0-7. 
KambhirB :  potters,  153-155. 
Kunchigiirs :  sue  Ki'imilis. 
Euntal :  coiintr>',  3'J7  and  n»tc  I. 

Enntaiihaahalli :  villa^ie,  iGd. 

KtLrdipnr  ■  villa;ic  tompk,  766. 
Knrgi  i  441  and  uot«  5.  450. 
Eartkoti :  villago,  temples,  iuscripttuim,  cu[)j]ar- 
ptat«,  766. 

Enrnbars :  shophanU,  ISO  -  1 82. 

Eumbar  6uni8  ■  shepheni  tcaobera.  181  - 182. 

Enrrinshetis  =  weavers,  171    172. 

Snaagal :  village,  euttou  vxpcriincuts,  fort,    297  - 
299.766-767. 


Labbeys  :  Musalmiia  trwlurs.  23fi-237. 

Liibourers :  32!>. 

Labour  Mortgage  ;  329  330. 

LAdB:  tnukre,  UK- 121. 

Ldd  Easibs  =  multon  l>uta.era,  '_»4|  .242. 

Lid  SuryaTansbiB  :  butcbers,  156. 

Lakknndi  :  town,  tcmplus,  inscriptiuua,  300,  767  ' 

770. 
Lakshmoahvar :  town,  390. 
Land:  ivL'i{ nisi t ion  (1817 •  IS.^8|.  439;   AoeguDdi 
(13.13-1573),    439-441;     r.ijipnr    0573-1680). 
441  -442 ;       Slvonar       (IC8A    1752),      442-443 ; 
Har4th.'ia(1752    1S17).  443    453;   Britiali   (1818- 
1884).  453-455  :  (ISJ8    1821)  455-4.17,  460,465; 
*AW«iani/w   (1821),   457;    land   moasurvfl   (1821). 
4SS-4&9;    survey     (1821),    450-460;    condition 
(1821),  460,  4<i;i;  (18-1).   46I,   465- 4<»7  ;  t«nitrea 
(1821),   462;  slavery    |IS21).  463 ;  sfcilF    (1821) 
463   464,   and  (1881),   honxliUry   oiriccrs  (1821). 
464-405  ;  reveuuL-  sysleui  (1821 ).  4CS   47l> ;  cesses, 
470;    (1823).  470-471;  (1824-25),  471  ;  (1828 
27).  472:  land  sysU-ui  (1828),  472-475  ;  (1832-33) 
476-476;  (ISXl    1843),    477    486;  sun-ey  (1843 
1860),  486  ■  525  ;  520    530  ;  inrv«y  rusolta  (1843 
18501,    525-6J7,     and    (1843-1882),     537-588 
(1850),  527-520;  tiUago  oost  and  profit  (1856) 
629:    revision    survey   (1874-1881),    631-587 
temporary  remissions  (1881  •  IH«3),  587  ;  incriaso 
in  aralde  waste  (1877- 1883),  588  ;  alienatwl  lands 
(1884),    5S9;  season    reports  (1861  •  1882).  689- 
534  ;  laud  revenue  (1860  - 1883).  594  ;  staff  (1884), 
ffM-t'M  ;  aticDstetl  vilU^cs  (1884),  696-597. 
Land  Kfiaeuies :  458  459. 
Land  Mortgage :  328. 
Und  Rerenue  (1868-1882) :  606. 

Laviaia  :  pack  luillock  cirric-w.  121  - 122. 

Lawr«xice :  Majw-licucnU  (1748),  71M. 
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leather-working :  387  •  388. 

Libraries ;  ti'jo. 

Lime ;  '^G. 

Ling&yatiam  and    Jainism :  compurtioo    oi, 

107-108. 
LingiyatB  :   Rtnogth    ud  dktributioa ;  Baskv'i 

life  ami  puvntage  ;  dootrioes  aud  prttCttces  ;  com* 

p&rison    of  Lingftyatism    and    Jainism ;   [iri^t- 

hood,  I02-m. 
Ling&yat  V&nia  :  sec  BaojigB. 
Little  :  Cuptaiii,  Cuiumauil«r  of  aa  Kngliab  detacb- 

in.'iit(lTOO).  417. 

Local  Funds:  609-611. 
Lok&baLlkis  :  Ung&yaL  traders^  123-124. 
Lonar  Aetenanu  --271. 
Lunatic  Asylum :  633. 

M. 

KadagL&ke:  260-263. 

Xadanbhinri :  riUagc,  t«mplcs,  uiBvriptioiu.770. 

X&dhva  Br&bmans:  poaitinn.  uamon.  appeanvnof, 

houses,  fixid,  dress,  oniaiuents,  occupfttion,  daily 
lift;,  ri'.!ij;ion,  customs,  56 -'.K). 

Hadhvicbirya  Pontiffs  (U97  - 1883)  =  &6-S9. 
Uadi^ars  :  duprt-ased  otaaseB,  218-211>- 
Madras  :  question  disctused  of  tniti»£erring  DIiAr- 
w4r  to,  433  note  4.  * 

Kagistracy:  *)02. 

It^idKhin  :  NawibofaAvannr  (1721-1751)  ;hia 

Buccew;    attacked  (1747)  hy   the  MarUhis ;  to 

HnidaraUful    politics;  killt-d    in  an  engagement, 

794-797. 
KakanraUi  :  Tilkge,  ioKriptians,  770. 
KalAT&TB  :  hoahandiutiD,  140. 
KalCOlm  :  Colonol,  attacked  Nat^und  {185$),  437* 

438. 
Malgnnd  *  village,  temple,  inscription,  770. 
Malik  Kiftir  :  Ala-ud-din  Khilji'a  gGii«r»l  (1294- 

1312J,  402. 

Malprablia :  river,  7- 

Mings  :  dupi-Gsaed  cUbsca.     See  M^igira. 
Hangnndi  :  village,  l«mplc«,  inscriptions,  770. 
Maukatti  :  village,  temple,  inBcription*.  771. 
Manson  :  imirdor  of  Mr.  {18AS),  435-430,  787. 
M&ntigi  •  village,  iiutcriptioD,  77L 
Mantravidi  :  village,  iiwcriptiMis,  771. 

Manufacturers :  1S3  - 179. 

Manure:  2t;ti-'267. 

Maiiy&rs:   Mosalmiia  glaaa  bangle- makera,  234* 

23&. 
][4r  :  a  laud  tnoarans.  440,  458,  478. 
Maritha :    huBbandincu,    139   140 ;    aapretna«y, 

(17fi2.1S17).  443-453. 
MarAthaBhitS  :  beggam,  199-200. 
Mar&Uia  Camp  :  description  of  (1790),  417. 

Mardtha  Government :  defects  of,  427-438. 
Markets  ■■  3&7. 


M&riTli :  bill.  4. 
M&rw&ris:  tnden,  1S4-12S. 
MAsilars :  Wggare,  SI0-31I. 
Hasar  :  vUl»ge,  fort,  inscription,  771 
Materials  :  Limd  History,  439  note  1. 
Maths :  religioaa  boasea,  C2.  755  -TS?* 
Mathpatis  :  UngAyat  be«dlea,  186*1 
Medars :  Itoaket-maken.  157. 
Medleri:  village,  niervoin,  771-773^ 
Mednr  :  tillage,  templfl*,  iiucriptioas 
Mehmans  :  MasatmHn  traden,  237. 
Meroer  ■  Mr.,AmerioaBooitoo  planter 
288-290:  3<;8-3eO. 

Mevundi :  viiuge.  772. 

Mh&rs :  >ee  Flolayis, 
Middleton  :  Mr.  J.  B.  332  note  I, 

Dot«  1,  722  notes,  7l>4  note  2,  780 

note  2. 
Minerals:  18-26. 

Mines :  AmericjLU    gold    and    nlver 

note  2. 

Mishrikot:  inr%-ey.  621 -524,  fi77-Ml 
MochigirS  ■  sboemaken,  219.2SL 
Moghals :  MaMlmAns,  232. 
Molasses:  making  of,  384-3S5. 
Momins  =  Mnaalmin  weavers,  343. 

Monasteries :  75.'i-"B7. 
Moneylending :  324  •  336, 

Monypenny :  I.ieut<;nant-roloDd  (I 
Moor  :  Lieutenant  (1792),  C4».  709. 
•   800- S02. 

Motibcimar:  town,  772, 
Movements :  55.  _ 

Mndnr  :  viUage,  temples,  insaiptiaoi 
Mugad  ;  vilLxgo,  lake,  772. 
Muhammad  All :  Maieur  generml  (17 

Mnkeria  :  Miualmtu  graiu-Bellen,  2X 

Mulberry:  303-305. 

Mulgund:  Borvey,  524-525.  S^ 
IK.pi!lation,  temples,  iiuwriptiuna,  it 

Mnndargi  ■  trade  cantre,  354  ;  town 
773-774. 

Mnnicipalitiea ;  fill. 

Monro.  Sir  Thomas :  oocnpio*  Dhi 
toduoesSondar  jpoiut*  out  detects  i 
govt!rnm«nt ;  take*  Navalgund,  On 
Uubli  and  Mishrikot  ;hiBiucccaBhiS 
Belgaum,  and  Sholikpor ;  the  swiret  a 
his  settlement  of  the  conqocrcd  coll 
sion  created  by  his  locceei,  427  -  43 

Munvalli  :  village,  inscriptiona,  774. 

MuriiirAv :  chief  oi  Outi  (17S6).  7 

Mursavirad  :  monaatery.  700  •  75T. 

Musalmins :  strength,  diatribuUon 
food,  di^aa,  calliugr  bouaea,  religioa, 
S22-249. 


INDEX. 


iJfnttTir  :  village,  temp!e,  tiwcripUmi,  774. 
[Jfoz&ffiur  Jang:  Uaid&nbod  ruler  (1748-1761), 
704-707. 

N. 

ir&digira  :  b&rbera,  187- ISS. 

Higdmvfl  :  \-iUage.  temple,  iiuKriptioM^  774. 

KAglUcs  :  dyera,  158-159. 

^ignur  Lake ;  260. 
llgTand :  village,  inscription,  774. 
'iikans  :  «co  Kaabans. 
'todev  Nil&riB  :  ii]dijj>o-dyen,  1fl7- 158. 
imdev  SMmpu  :  tailors,  150-160. 
fiua   Phadnairis  :  Poena   miniater  (1772-1800) 
414. 

faregal ;  viUage  in  Hjlngal,  temples,  inacriptiona, 
rcftcrvoir,  774 

faregal :  town  in  Ron,   population,   templce,  in- 
acriptions,  3'JO,  774-77fl. 
Narendra :  village,  417,  776. 
Kargund  :  Mil,  5  ;  tnwle  centre,  357  ;  mege  (17S6), 
414:  disturbooccx  ami  lupite  (1857-18^),    434- 
438  ;  survey,  529-530;  town  details,  population, 
fort,  temples,  history,  775.780, 
[      Karsipur  :  vilUgc,  temple,  780. 
lY&l'Vekars :  traders,  125. 

NavalgUlld:   hiU,4j  survey.    490-492,   531-637; 
•ub-diviaiou  d^taiLi,  Imunflaries.  area,  aupcct,  anil, 
hiUa,  climate,  water,  stock,  cinpa,  people,  642 .644j 
town  details,  hi«t<jry.  405,  429,  780-782. 
Kavli ;  villagp,  782. 
Mawiba  of  SiTanur  (1700-1884) :  792-804. 

HewaU  ;  Major  (I857),  427--129. 

VewBpapers  -■  (>2a 

Nidgundi:  vilkgeB, temples,  inscriptioni,  782-783. 

Kidnegal  ;  village,  temple,  7S3. 

Kidsbingi  :  village,  iuscriptiun*.  783. 

Ifilgund :  village,  teioplu,  inacriptlon,  783. 

o. 

Obeli :  HuMi  (1547),  407. 
Offences:  (>04-605. 
Oil-pressing:  385  3SC. 
Omens:  50-61. 
Omaments:  65-67. 

P. 

Fadam  Sdlia :  wearers,  175. 
Pagodas :  450. 
laikiUi :  448. 

TaJch&lijI :  Muiwlm^  watermen,  247. 

F&ktt&k  Radders:  liuabaudmen,  142-143. 
I     PfUigirfl  :  444  and  note  1. 

Pallar :  dynscty  {A.D.  550),  390  and  uoto  5. 
I     P&nchila  :  craltamen,  159. 
*    F&ndaTS  :  nt  Hingal  (B.c.  1500),  389. 
f  Finungal  :  Hui^'aI.  389. 
I    Paper  making :  3b8. 
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Parits  :  wuhennen,  188-  189. 
FarsboTim  Bhin  Patvardhan:  Uarjitha 

man  general  (1776- 1799),  413,  417.  419. 
Pdrsu :  251 . 
Passes :  345. 

Fathins  :  MuaalmAiis,  233,  792  note  1, 
PAtradavarns  ;  dancing  girls,  189- 191. 
PattaSdlis  :  weavers,  173-175. 
Patvardhans  :  the  (1764-1777),  411-413. 

Patveg&rs  :  Ht-o  K  h.\tria. 

Patvegirs:  Musalmdn  tassel-twisters,  242-24S, 

Feudbir^:  MusalmAn  tobourors,  247-218;  free* 

bootcrs,  4.30, 
Pinj&ris  :  MnaalmAn  ccjtton  cicanon,  243. 
Plantains :  303. 

Plants;  35.  ^_ 

Playfair:  Lieutenant   Ck>Ionol,  R.E,,  261  noto^ 

2(;2.  !W3. 
Plough  :  n,  257. 

Police  Details ;  COS-  604. 
Post  Offices:  S49-.'i50. 
Potr^jds:  (lupreuedclaases,  217. 

Pottery :  ss.^ 

Pratham  SMkliis  :  Bee  Einva  Brihmans. 
Pressing :  cotton.  374. 

Prices  :  33S  340,  453  and  note  6,  454  and  note  1,  ] 
456  and  note  1,  52S  and  note  1. 

Private  Schools :  612. 

Q 

Quarts  Powder  :  lines  and  pictnree  of,  821  -822, 

B. 
Radders  ;  hoibondmcn,  141  - 142. 
Bigi  :  coarve  grain,  274. 
Eailways  :  345  ■  347.  650. 
Rainfall:  u- 16,  272. 
Rajputs  :  lionkuidmen,  143-144. 
Rakam  :  rcotal,  440,  4^1,  442,  443,  447  note  3. 
Raminnjas  ■  wm  ishrivaiahnavs. 

Rdnebennnr :  survey,  602-505,  555-559;  lolv 
division  details,  bonndoriev,  area,  aspect,  soil, 
hills,  climate,  water,  stock,  orope,  peojile,  644- 
646;  towu  details,  783-784. 

B4ngoli  :  qoarts  powder  lines,  821  -822. 

RangrOS  :  Musalm&n  dyers,  213-244. 

R&shtrakntas :  Hmdu  kings  (760-973),  882. 

Rat  Plague  (1879):  318. 

Rattihalli :  vOlage,  temple,   inscriptions,  history, 

;i90,  412,  7&». 
BAya-rekha  :  a  l&od  moasure,  407.  440  and  note  2, 
RayatV&r  :  iodividual  settlement^  455  and  note  2^ 

482. 
Readers  and  Writers :  613  -  614. 
Reading  Rooms  ■  521. 
Redpowder  ;  making  of,  387. 
B«glBtratioD :  602 
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B«Ugion :  51  ■  S5. 

Eefervoir8:253-263. 

Best  Homes  :''i4S. 

Revenue :  (1702)  4I9atidnot«3;«yBtoin,4GS-470; 

472-475. 
Bice  i  275-277. 
Bidiey :  Mr.  J.  &..  3)6  note  1. 
Bivers  :  5  -  s. 
Boad  Metal :  26. 
Beads:  341 -344. 
Bobertson:  Mr.  E.  P.  1  noto  1,   277  note  1, 

298-290.  305.  373.806. 
Bon  '  iab-diviaiondutaUa,  bonndanca,  ores,  upeet. 

•oil,  climate,  WAter,  itook,  otopn,  people,  646  •  G47 ; 

town,  7SS. 


S&dars :  busbandmcn,  liS- 

Sdgarchakravartis :  R«e  OarAndis. 
Saikalgar?  =  MoBAlnuui  knifo-grindure,  244. 
SAliS:  W«»veM.  172-178. 
Saltpetre  :  mAluo;  of,  3S8. 

Samag&rs :  cobUon,  231. 

SamagiS  :  x>o  SaLlnif . 

Sanadi  Eor&T&n :  rope-makflra.  162- 163. 
Sand :  26. 

Sangor  :  villagu,  iemploa,  inBoriptiuos,  785. 
Sansi  :  action  at  (1776),  413. 

Sirasvata  ;  »*^"  ShonvU, 

Sorvarla  Brihinaiis :  JW  -  fl7. 

Sat&oia  ■  Ws-^"»  ^ii. 

Sitenhalli  :  villaife.  tempUa,  intcriptiona,  788. 

Saad&gart  =  MuwdmAa  tradora,  233. 

S&Tauor :  Btato,  description,  prodoctii>n,  people, 
j^oulturo,  capital,  trade,  hiatory.  land,  jiuiticu, 
fiaanoB.  Khoola,  town.  410-411,  442-443,  792- 
806. 

Sardi  --  Tillage,  temploa,  786. 

S^ve  :  coame  grain.  274. 

Savings  =  323. 
Saw^se  Brihmans :  97. 

Schools:  6l2-«ltt. 

Season  Reports :  Q89  •  6M. 

Servants  :  1S3  - 189. 

Shaikhs  :  Mu«lmAna,  231. 

Shaknna  Silis :  weavers,  J77  •  178. 

Shdta^arni  :  see  .iadhrafchritya. 

Shaw  :  Mr.  A.    N,,   Collector  :  eucuuragcd   ooiton 

tipeiimcnt!i(lS40-1842),287-2s9:  3«8. 
Shearer :  Mr.  W.  (186«  1876),  2iW  •  300  j  305-306. 
Shenvi  Br&hmans :  98. 
Shepherds;  179-182. 
Shiggaon  t  town.  785. 
ShilvantS  :  LiugHyat  tradora,  125  •  126, 
Shimpis  :  tailors,  159-  161. 
ShivajOgis  ■  comb-nutkun,  179. 

lojilceepers ;  35S. 
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Shr&TJUklur :  old  name  of  SiToattf, ' 
Shringeri  :  aid  weir  at,  78$  -  7&€, 
Sbrivaishnav  Br&hmans  :  93-  lOOi 
Shnddha  S&lis  =  wcn%  e^^  175  - 177. 
Sidenor :  nilage,  786 

SigihaUi  :\puriniflOtal  farm  (1S31  -  18X1 

Silk  and  Cotton  Goods :  375 .  377. 

Silk  Worms  :  42,  304  305. 

Sindas  ;  north-eaat  Dhirwir  obiela  (111 

401. 
Sirgod  '■  ▼iUage,  tctnplca,  tnacriptiont,  | 
Simr  :  village,  tctnplea,  inacriptiona, ', 
Sitikond  :  village,  ioacnptioaa,  7SS. 
Slavery :  4rt3. 
Small  Canse  ConrtB :  602. 
Sm&rt  Bhdgvats :  Oeeboath  BrihxnMi^ ' 
Snakes :  42. 

Soil:  254 -256L 

Soln  App^i :  Ansgoiidi    miniatar 

440.441, 
Son&rs  :  goldsmitha,  161-162. 
Soratnr  :  village,  temple*,  iiucripliun 
Sonter :  Sir  Frank,  captunxl  Uw 

Kargnnd  (1858),  437. 
Spinning  ■  cotton,  374>375. 
Spirit  Possession :  beliefs  and  practid 

splnt-acnrers,  813-817- 
Staff :  AdminirtnitiTe,  463-464. 
Stevenson :  Colonel  (1800),  421,  423,  * 
Stones:  25 -2(!. 

Stone  Vessels  ;  making  nf.  383. 
Sub-Divisions:  I -2, 626-&I7. 

Sndi  •  village,  ttnnplea.  insniptioBd,  ' 

Sugarcane :  278-280. 
Snl :  vilLige,  786. 
Snlerns :  court^aans,  IK. 
Sunni^irS  :  limu-wiUe™.  126. 
Snragis  :  bcgi^ra.    Seo  t^tAnio. 
Surib&n :  Mr.  Manson'a  mnrder  at  (Ifl 
Survey  ;  4.VJ  ■  460 ;  486-527  j  52a-688. 
Sv&mis  :  ptintifla,  52-55. 
Syeds  :  Moaalmjina.  230-231. 
T. 

TailangBrihmanB  =  lOO-  loi. 
Tilikoti ;  battle  of  {i-v»),  40S. 

TimboUs:  betellcaf  aeUors,  I2^240-« 

Taram  >  olawea  of  land,  478  and  o'Ae  *.  4: 

Taraa:  «nrvey.  010-512,  551  ■  aS  ;  towm. 

Taschis  :  Mnaalmin  kettlc-dnunmen* ' 

Tegur :  village,  787. 

Telegraph :  3.-10. 

Telugu  Banjigirs :  tTaJ«».  12C  - 120. 

Telugu  Osbnamaros ;  traders,  129  •  il 

Temperature :  '7. 

Tenures :  462. 

Thackaray    monunicntal  obdiak  ul  Mr., 
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ThBlA :  Cltotei,  441. 

TUak :  Mr.  U.  It..  SS'noto  1. 

Tilea :  27. 

Tillage :  270. 

Tin  working :  3§2. 

Tipa  (1782-1798) :  beaicgud  Nargiiml  (17S5)  414; 

at  war  with    the  MuriitluU  fl7S6-87),    415   416  ; 

at  ITU-  with  the  Engliah  aud  tlie  Mar&tfais  ()790- 

1792),  417-418. 

;nl  Br&hmans :  101 
TirUpnr:  viiLit,'e,788. 
Tirmalriv  Venkateah :  R4v  Bahidnr,  45  note  1, 

319  note  1  and  not€  4,  GGG  uoto  2,  720  uot«  6, 
729  not«  1,  773  note  2,  787  note  4,  807,  81?,  818 
aiid821  notes  I. 

Tobacco:  277-278, 
^  Tolls :  347. 
'  Town  Schools :  618-619, 

Trade  ;  articles  of,  351. 

Trade  Centres :  354-. 3.57. 
Trade  Companies :  :i-'i2-363. 
Traders  :  115-131,  351 -352. 
Trees:  33-35. 
Trimalkop :  \-illiigo,  78S. 
Tokoji  Holkar :  (1786).  415.416. 
Tnmiukatti :  vUlago,  788. 
Tangbhadra:  river,  6- & 

U. 

Uktmd :  village,    Uim-ple,  ioMribed    copperpUtos, 

7SS. 
Unkal :  village,  tcm])lea,  Uiacriptious,  788. 

V. 
Vaccination :  623-824. 
Vaddars :  'liggerB,  197-198. 
Vadenpnr  :  village,  iuBcription,  788, 
VAggay&a:  boggan,  212213.  721. 
TaisiuUlTS  :  ua  Midhva  Brlhouu*. 
Vaiahyas :  Boe  EomtU. 
VonhalU ;  vilUgc.  783. 
Vardh  :  village,  iuBcriptionfl.  788. 
Varda  =  nvea-,  6. 

VenUatriv  :  Nargund  chief  (17S5),  414, 
Vidal :  Mr.  O.  W.,  42  nutc  2. 
Vijaynagar  (1333-1673):     Hm   of,  402;  ware 

with,  403-4(^1;  kings  of,  408-407;  overthrow 

of.  405. 


Tillages :  48 

Tillage  Goddesses-    Durgava   and   Day&mava 

temples,  imogcfl,  worship,  fair,  807-812. 
Tillage  Police :  603. 
Tillage  Schools :  619. 
Tir&tkot :  iliogal,  389. 
Tithalpant :  MO  owl  note  3,  450  note  3.  G50  i 

note  2. 

W. 

Wages:  330-332. 

Walton  :  Mr.  W..  cotton  inipcctor,  298-299,  372^J 

Waste  Land :  588. 

Water-supply :  8- 

Water-WOrks :  Vijayanagar,  407- 

Weeds :  35. 

Weights  and  Measures  r  332-33& 

Wellesley  =  Coloae],  dewiribes  the  coDditiaa  ' 
the<liittnct(l&00},paraueaDhuDdhiaV&jjh(lSOO); 
cro^seii  thflTiiDghhodrA  ;  takes  the  furta  of  Airuu 
and  K&nubuQuur ;  paases  through  Hiveri  and 
Dovgiri  ;  cronei  tliQ  Varda  ;  arrives  at  Siinuiur  ; 
defeats  Dhnndbta  at  Kandgol ;  passes  throngh 
Kala«,  Lakshmcshrar,  aud  Shirbattl ;  takoa 
Oainbal  aud  Ondag  ;  [uikscx  thmngh  Bclgnam  and 
Bij-ipur,  421  -425  ;  marches  thruugh  Dhdnvdr  OD 
his  way  to  Pooua  (1S03),  426,  IM9,  6dU  802. 

Wells  :  206,700.702,  752. 

Wheat  1  274-275. 

Whirlwinds :  H  note  I. 

Wild  Animals :  3S  -  40. 

Wiltshire  :  Mr.  C.  739  nnto  1,  790  note  1. 

Wingate :  Mr.  R.  S.,  38  note  I. 

Wood-working .  384. 

Wrestling  Houses:  8 IS -820, 

Y. 

TajuTvedls  ■  aee  KAuTsa. 
Talifiimr  :  village,  temples,  iucriptioas,  7S8  ■  780 
Yaungal ;  village,  789. 
Yelival :  viUago,  789. 
Tellnr  ;  village,  macriptions,  789. 
Temnor  :  Mosalmdn  tomb,  fair,  780  -  790. 
Terguppi ;  village,  790. 

Yvon  :  ^r..  on  English  genUemau  in  the  PohiralB 
service  (1790),  417. 
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